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FioD  Ilia  Biltlik  Qmitaily  Rtilaw. 

BOBERT  HALL. 

The  Entire  Workt  of  the  Rev.  Robtrt  Hall, 
A.  M.,  with  a  Brief  Memoir  of  his  Life, 
by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Observatiom  on  his 
Character,  as  a  Preacher,  6y  John  Fos- 
ter.  Published  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.  D., 
F.R.A.8.     London,  1833. 

We  do  not  think  the  method  that  was  at 
first  adopted  to  perpetuate  the  memorj  and 
the  fame  of  Mr.  Hall,  bj  an;  means  judi- 
cious. We  have  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
a  character  of  him  as  a  public  man  by  Mr. 
Foster,  several  distinct  sketches  in  pages 
and  hair  pages  by  Anderson  and  others,  and 
subsequently  a  more  elaborate  life  by  Mor- 
ris, reminiscences  hy  Green,  and  various 
minor  contributions,  having  more  or  less  of 
merit ;  consequently,  everything  relating  to 
him  is  given  in  such  s  piecemeal  and  frag- 
menta)  way,  that  we  have  neither  the  plea- 
sure Dor  the  insiruclion  ofone  masterly  and 
continuous  narrative.  Gregory's  is  pleas- 
ant, Foster's  profound,  Morris's  heavy,  and 
Green's  frivoloua.  Scattered  and  various 
as  these  performances  are,  afler  the  lapse 
of  many  years  it  seemed  to  us  desirable  to 
Vol.  VII.— Na  I.  1 


recall  the  image  of  departed  greatness  in  a 
condensed  form,  M-ith  such  new  circum- 
stances as  personal  knowledge  might  enable 
us  to  record  and  affection  embalm,  assured 
that  contemporaries  will  never  be  weary  of 
a  subject  so  cherished,  and  that  the  coming 
age  cannot  be  furnished  with  many  of  more 
instructive  and  enduring  value.  What  is 
most  truly  characteristic  often  vanishes  with 
the  life,  which,  tike  the  setting  sun,  leaves 
only  the  radiant  twilight  for  a  time.  To 
perpetuate  these  trails,  and  imprint  them 
for  contemplation  on  the  page  of  a  faithful 
however  abbreviated,  narrative,  is  a  graie 
ful  task,  and  not,  ue  truNt, unprofitable 

Men  of  great  talent  are  said  seldom  to 
have  clever  sons  ;  but  to  this  rule  the  pres- 
ent instance  furnishes  an  exception.  The 
father  of  Robert  Hall  was  a  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  at  Arnsby, 
a  amall  village  near  Leicester  ;  and  the 
more  than  ordinary  resemblance  between 
them,  both  in  the  conformation  of  ihehead 
and  features,  and  the  order  of  their  mental 
faculties,  might  aSbrd  some  assistance  to 
the  dubious  in  the  verification  of  physiog- 
nomical science.  Robert  (born  st  Arnsby, 
May  2,  1764)  was  the  youngest  of  four- 
teen children,  and,  in  infancy,  the  feeblest, 
though  aflerwards  his  frame  and  constitu- 
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tion  bordered  on  the  athletic.  He  was  once 
given  up  for  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse ; 
and  It  was  long  after  the  average  time  for 
children  before  he  could  walk  or  talk.  In 
the  former  faculty  he  was  never  a  proficient 
— in  the  latter  he  soon  became  remarkable. 
Even  at  a  very  early  period,  as  we  have 
been  informed  by  those  who  had  the  means 
of  knowing,  he  would  frequently  entertain 
the  haymakers  in  the  hours  of  toil,  and 
during  their  meals,  by  a  conversation  rich 
in  sensible  observations  and  sportive  sal- 
lies, which  secured  their  admiration  and 
love.  Happily  the  precocity  of  his  talent 
was  exempt  from  the  usual  fatality  of  pre- 
mature extinction.  Even  at  nine  years  of 
age  he  could  not  be  restricted  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  village  school  instruction,  but 
had  read  and  reflected  on  Butler's  Analogy, 
and  Jonathan  Edwards's  Treatises  on  the 
Aflfections  and  the  Will.  This  metaphysi- 
cal bias  he  himself  attributed  to  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  a  humble  tailor  at 
Arnsby,  whom  he  represented  as  a  very 
well  informed  acute  man.  From  our  know- 
ledge of  him  in  after  life,  we  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  dialectical  skill 
and  tendencies  were  in  the  child,  for  whom 
it  was  sufficient  to  find  a  willing  listener  in 
the  tailor ;  for  it  is  often  characteristic  of 
great  and  generous  minds,  to  attribute  to 
others  as  native  excellence  what  in  fact  is 
only  seen  as  reflections  of  their  own. 

His  first  tutor  informed  his  father,  when 
his  son  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  that 
he  was  unable  farther  to  instruct  his  pupil ; 
and  accordingly,  after  a  short  interval,  he 
was  taken  to  the  boarding-school  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ryland  of  Northampton,  with 
whom  he  remained  only  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  genius  of  Ryland  (the  father  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ryland)  was  of  a  kind  well  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  his  son ;  nor  was  it 
unallied  to  it  in  bold  conception  and  ec- 
centricity. In  the  latter  respect,  however, 
his  tutor  was  a  meteor  of  wilder  range  and 
fiercer  blaze. 

In  September,  1778,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  his  father's  church ;  and  having 
given  satisfactory  proofs  of  piety  and  of 
predilection  for  the  Christian  ministry,  he 
was  soon  after  sent  to  the  Bristol  Academy, 
whence,  after  three  years,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  While 
at  Bristol  he  was  highly  appreciated  both 
as  a  student  and  a  speaker.  What  he  did 
and  wrote  uniformly  bore  the  stamp  of 
originality;  and  his  occasional  efibrts  at 
Arnsby,  Clipstone,  and  Kettering,  during 
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the  vacations,  excited   great  interest  and 
won  him  much  admiration. 

During  his  college  pursuits  at  Aberdeen, 
the  professors  of  that  period  gave  the 
strongest  testimonies  to  his  proficiency  in 
the  various  branches  of  classical,  math- 
ematical, and  philosophical  study.  At  the 
close  of  his  fourth  year  he  delivered  a 
Greek  oration,  which  obtained  for  him 
much  local  celebrity,  and  this  was  followed 
with  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
At  Aberdeen  he  became  associated,  as  well 
in  intellectual  pursuits  as  in  close  friend- 
ship, with  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  These 
eminent  men  ever  after  retained  for  each 
other  sentiments  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion and  attachment.  They  were  so  marked 
at  college  for  their  unanimity  and  attain- 
ments, that  their  class-fellows  would  often 
point  to  them,  and  say,  "  There  go  Plato 
and  Herodotus." 

We  have  not,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
contemplate  genius  struggling  amidst  coun- 
ter-working agencies,  and  making  its  way 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties ;  but  rather 
the  happy  results  of  a  combination  of  fa- 
vorable circumstances  eliciting  and  per- 
fecting its  powers.  That  Hall  would  have 
surmounted  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  kind 
cannot  be  questioned ;  but  he  was  not 
called  to  the  trial.  Under  the  paternal  roof 
he  had  the  advantage  of  talent  and  ex- 
perienced wisdom  to  guide  his  early  way ; 
at  the  boarding-school  he  was  still  power- 
fully impelled  forward  by  kindred  genius 
and  an  exalted  moral  influence;  in  the 
Bristol  Institution  he  enjoyed  the  tutorship 
of  Hugh  and  Caleb  Evans,  both  of  them 
distinguished  in  their  day;  at  Aberdeen  his 
mental  habits  were  strengthened  by  the 
companionship  of  Mackintosh.  Having 
imbibed  a  taste  for  literature  and  a  turn 
for  metaphysical  inquiries  in  these  several 
schools  of  instruction,  not  to  forget  the 
books  he  first  read,  and  the  intercourse  he 
held  with  the  celebrated  tailor  at  Arnsby, 
he  was  providentially  preparing  for  that 
literary  and  public  career  to  which  he  was 
destined,  and  which  he  was  by  nature 
adapted  to  occupy.  The  bracing  effi?ct  of 
that  rivalship,  and  of  those  friendly  discus- 
sions in  which  he  and  Sir  James  were  wont 
daily  to  engage,  in  their  wanderings  by  the 
shore  or  in  the  fields,  was,  to  one  of  his 
order,  like  the  tightening  of  the  strings  of 
a  musical  instrument,  which,  when  wound 
up  to  the  right  pitch,  was  hereafter  to  pour 
forth  strains  of  powerful  and  enchanting 
melody.     Sir  James  declared  of  himself,  in 
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a  letter  to  Ilall,  at  a  distant  period,  that 
'*  on  the  most  impartial  survey  of  his  early 
life,  he  could  see  nothing  which  so  much 
tended  to  excite  and  invigorate  the  under- 
standing, to  direct  it  towards  high,  and 
perhaps  scarcely  accessible,  objects,  as  his 
intimacy  with  his  honored  friend."  Ex- 
amples of  this  description  have  a  strong 
relation  to  the  question,  whether  genius  be 
an  innate  and  original  constituent  of  the 
mind,  or  whether  it  be  only  the  calling 
forth,  by  means  of  proper  cultivation,  the 
rudiments  of  thought,  or  the  seminal  prin- 
ciples of  mental  superiority,  which  may  be 
supposed  inherent  in  all  rational  natures. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive,  however,  amidst 
innumerable  failures,  that  mere  diligence, 
attended  by  whatever  advantages,  would 
work  out  such  stupendous  results.' 

At  the  close  of  1783,  Mr.  Hall  received 
an  invitation  to  become  assistant  pastor 
with  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  at  Broadmead,  Bris 
tol.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  he  should 
return  to  his  studies  in  Scotland  during 
the  college  session  of  1784-5.  On  settling 
at  Bristol,  his  preaching  elevated  him  to 
the  height  of  popularity,  being  the  evident 
product  of  a  mind  of  extraordinary  vigor 
and  cultivation;  yet  was  it  deficient  in  evan- 
gelical richness  —  a  circumstance  which 
none  afterwards  so  deeply  deplored  as  him- 
self. 

In  August,  1785,  he  was  appointed  classi- 
cal tutor  in  the  Bristol  Academy,  a  situa- 
tion which  he  held  with  great  reputation 
for  more  than  five  years.  A  painful  mis- 
understanding with  Dr.  Evans,  and  some 
differences  of  sentiment  with  the  Churchy 
at  length  facilitated  his  removal  to  another 
sphere  of  labor.  He  was  invited  to  suc- 
ceed Robert  Robinson  at  Cambridge,  and 
went  thither  in  July,  1791.  From  that 
period,  we  are  informed  by  one  of  his 
hearers,  the  congregation  gradually  in- 
creased, till  in  a  few  years  the  enlargemenl 
of  the  place  of  worship  became  necessary. 
Members  of  the  University  frequently,  and 
in  considerable  numbers,  attended  in  the 
ailernoons  on  his  preaching.  '*  Several 
senators,  as  well  as  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  received  their  first  lessons 
in  eloquence  from  his  lips.'' 

The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  shook  the  very  foundations  of  society 
in  England  by  splitting  it  into  political 
divisions  of  opinion,  did  not  more  violently 
agitate  any  place  in  the  kingdom  than  Cam- 
bridge, which  was  prolific  in  controversial 
pamphlets  and  social  conflicts.    Hall's  ar- 
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dent  mind  became  inflamed,  and,  urged  on 
by  a  circle  of  intelligent  and  active  friends, 
he  was  induced  to  resist  his  natural  disin- 
clination to  writing,  and  produced  a  large 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  *'  An  Apology 
for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,"  which, 
though  composed  with  rapidity,  was  full  of 
power,  and  secured  for  him  much  distinc- 
tion as  an  author.  This  early  essay  is 
characterized  by  a  manly  avowal  of  liberal 
principles,  communicated  in  language  at 
once  forcible  and  beautiful,  thundering 
with  energy,  and  lightening  with  flashes  of 
brilliant  eloquence. 

The  next  publication  laid  the  basis  of 
his  lasting  celebrity  as  an  author, — his  dis- 
course on  "  Modern  Infidelity. "  Inde- 
pendently of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  there 
were  several  circumstances  which  con- 
tributed to  its  popularity.  It  was  remark- 
ably well  timed^  and  answered  a  pressing 
necessity.  Between  the  years  1795  and 
1799,  many  debating  societies  were  formed 
in  London,  tp  which  the  lower  classes  were 
allured  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  under 
various  pretences,  and  which  became  in  a 
short  time  the  nurseries  of  infidelity.  The 
leaven  of  impiety  spread,  and  he  had  reason 
to  fear  that  not  only  was  the  country  be- 
coming infected,  but  that  the  young  among 
his  own  people  were  tending  to  skepticism. 
This  grieved  his  pious  spirit,  and  roused 
into  exertion  his  utmost  talent.  He  first 
delivered  this  sermon  at  Bristol  in  1800, 
and  then  at  Cambridge.  His  own  view  of 
the  case  is  thus  expressed  in  a  preface  : — 

"  To  obliterate  the  sense  of  Deity,  of  moral 
sanctions,  and  a  future  world ;  and  by  these 
means  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  subver- 
sion of  every  institution,  both  social  and  re- 
ligious, which  men  have  been  hitherto  accus 
tonied  to  revere,  is  evidently  the  principal 
object  of  modern  skeptics, — the  first  sophists 
who  have  avowed  an  attempt  to  govern  the 
world  without  inculcating  the  persuasion  of  a 
superior  power." 

He  intimates  that  it  is  the  immaculate 
holiness  of  the  Christian  revelation  which 
is  precisely  what  renders  it  disgusting  to 
men  who  are  determined,  at  all  events,  to 
retain  their  vices. 

"The  dominion  of  Christianity  being,  in  the 
very  essence  of  it,  the  dominion  of  virtue,  we 
need  look  no  further  for  the  sources  of  hostility 
in  any  who  oppose  it,  than  their  attachment  to 
vice  and  disorder.  This  view  of  the  contro- 
versy, if  it  be  ju^  demonstrates  its  supreme 
importance,  and  furnishes  the  strongest  plea 
with  every  one  with  whom  it  is  not  a  matter 
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of  indifference  whether  vice  or  virtue,  delusion 
or  truth,  govern  the  world,  to  exert  his  talents, 
in  whatever  proportion  they  are  possessed,  in 
contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  eainU?^ 


Another  circutnstance  which  contributed 
to  the  popularity  of  this  discourse,  was  the 
extreme  virulence  of  an  attack  in  the 
"  Cambridge  Intelligencer,"  in  several  let- 
ters by  Mr.  Flower  its  editor,  which  were 
written,  as  was  generally  believed,  in  re- 
sentment for  the  friendly  advice  of  Mr. 
Hall  to  alter  the  tone  of  his  political  dis- 
quisitions. About  the  same  time  another 
attack  of  equal  virulence  was  made  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Robinson,  in  a  separate  pam- 
phlet. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  lauded  by 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
University,  celebrated  by  Dr.  Parr  in  his 
**  Spital  Sermon,"  extolled  by  individuals 
of  literary  eminence,  and  especially  praised 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  and  privately  circulated  by  him, 
to  some  extent,  among  his  Parliamentary 
friends.  All  this,  however,  would  have 
been  unavailing  to  give  it  permanent  in- 
fluence, and  its  author  superior  fame,  had 
it  not  possessed  extraordinary  merits.  In 
truth  it  can  never  be  read  without  profit, 
and  can  never  perish  while  the  language 
lasts. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  period  Mr. 
Hall  published  two  other  sermons,  remark- 
able also  for  their  display  of  talent,  and 
their  critical  adaptation  to  the  times;  name- 
ly, "Reflections  on  War,"  and  "The 
Sentiments  proper  to  the  present  Crisis." 
These  will  be  lasting  records  of  his  genius, 
though  the  exciting  occasions  of  them  have 
passed  away.  The  few  other  sermons  from 
his  pen,  excepting  that  on  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  had  relation  to  more 
private  events,  though  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest and  importance,  —  as  **  The  Dis- 
couragements and  Supports  of  the  Chris- 
tian Minister,"  a  "Funeral  Sermon  for 
Dr.  Ryland,"  with  some  others.  Besides 
these,  he  published  many  miscellaneous 
pieces,  and  some  controversial  writings ;  but 
it  is  not  our  design  either  to  enumerate  or 
analyze  his  works.  There  is  not  one  of 
them,  even  the  very  earliest,  that  has  not 
his  peculiar  stamp,  the  impress  of  his  origi- 
nal mind;  and  in  general  they  exhibit  a 
remarkable  uniformity  of  excellence,  aris- 
ing, as  we  believe,  from  the  nice  balance 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  discriminat- 
ing accuracy  of  his  taste,  and  the  abundant 
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lahor  lima  et  mora  which  he   invariably 
bestowed  upon  all  his  productions. 

Mr.  Hall  had  always  been  a  great  suf- 
ferer from  a  pain  in  his  back,  which  gene- 
rally compelled  him  to  recline  on  sofas, 
benches,  or  two  or  three  chairs  united,  for 
hours  together  in  a  day.  This  affliction 
very  much  increased  in  1803,  so  as  fre- 
quently to  deprive  him  of  sleep,  and  pro- 
duce very  serious  depression  of  spirits.  He 
was  advised  to  reside  some  miles  out  of 
Cambridge,  and  only  repair  thither  when 
officially  required.  This  plan  of  alleviation 
was  not,  however,  altogether  successful, 
and  the  mental  malady  placed  him,  in 
November,  1804,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Leicester.  In  April,  1803,  he 
was  so  fully  restored  as  tu  be  able  to  re- 
sume his  ministerial  labors  at  Cambridge, 
but  he  lived  nine  miles  from  the  town. 
This  procedure  was  injudicious;  the  seclu- 
sion was  too  entire ;  and  in  twelve  months 
another  eclipse  of  reason  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  second  course  of  medi- 
cal superintendence  at  the  Fish  Ponds, 
near  Bristol.  It  also  compelled  his  resig- 
nation of  the  pastoral  charge  at  Cambridge. 
These  severe  visitations  were  instrumental 
in  perfecting  his  religious  sentiments,  and 
his  religious  character.  His  own  impres- 
sion was  that  he  had  not  undergone  a 
thorough  renewal  of  heart  till  the  first  of 
these  seizures.  We  should  hope  it  was 
otherwise,  and  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
his  habitual  low  estimation  of  himself  de- 
ceived him  on  this  subject. 

After  this  second  recovery,  he  resided 
for  some  time  at  EnderUy,  a  retired  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester.  While 
there,  the  author  of  this  article,  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  him,  saw  striking  displays  of 
his  peculiarities  both  of  body  and  mind. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  hiK  tempera- 
ment was  singularly  cold  and  impenetrable 
to  the  elements.  While  sitting  together 
for  some  hours  in  a  very  small  parlor, 
which  he  had  heated  by  a  heaped  up  fire, 
and  filled  to  suffocation  with  the  smoke  of 
his  favorite  tobacco,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
— "  Well,  sir,  perhaps  you  would  like  a 
little  air."  Then  throwing  open  the  win- 
dow, he  deliberately  walked  round  the 
garden  several  times  without  his  hat,  though 
he  was  entirely  bald,  and  while  the  keen 
blast  of  a  November  afternoon  was  cutting 
the  flesh  like  a  knife.  At  an  expression  of 
surprise  at  this  endurance  both  of  the  heat 
and  the  cold,  be  said,  "  Why,  sir,  as  to  the 
weather,  1  am  not  at  all  afiected ;  I  could 
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undertake  to  walk  both  uncovered  and 
barefoot  from  here  to  Leicester  (five  or  six 
miles)  without  taking  cold.  As  to  the  fire, 
sir,  I  am  very  fond  of  it  I  should  like  to 
have  a  fire  before,  and  a  fire  behind,  and  a 
fire  on  each  side."  Whether  the  yet  un- 
snbsided  irritability  of  his  mind  might  not 
have  exercised  some  peculiar  influence  over 
the  physical  nature  to  produce  these  phe- 
nomena, must  be  lefl  to  physiologists  to  de- 
termine ;  it  is  certain  they  existed. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  he  referred 
with  great  interest  and  emotion  to  the  cel- 
ebrated article  against  Missions  which  had 
recently  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
tn«v,  and  said  that  Mr.  Fuller  had  very 
much  urged  him  to  undertake  a  reply. — 
'*  With  some  difficulty,  I  yielded,  sir,  to  the 
solicitations  of  such  a  man,  and  fur  such  a 
cause.       I   have,   in   fact,    written  about 
twelve  pages ;  I  should  like  your  opinion 
thus  far  ;  will  you  permit  me  to  read  them 
to  you  V*       He  did  so ;  and  if  memory  do 
net  deceive,  the  power  of  the  argument,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  wit,  and  the  elegance  of 
the  diction,  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  any 
of  his  compositions.      Yet  with  all  charac- 
teristic humility  he  said — "  I  think,  how- 
ever, Andrew  Fuller  would  have  succeeded 
better  in  his  way.       I  wish  he  had  done  it 
himself;  but  I  could  not  persuade  him.     I 
think  I  can't  finish  it  now."     So  it  proved. 
The  document  is  lost,  and  probably  shared 
the  fate  of  some  of  the  finest  productions 
of  his  intellect — that  of  lighting  his  pipe< 
During  his  residence  at  Enderby,    Mr. 
Hall  frequently  preached  in  the  surrounding 
villsiges,  and  occasionly  at  Harvey  Lane, 
Leicester,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Carey's  former 
labors.     With  the  people  of  this  congrega? 
tion  he  ultimately   associated   himself  as 
minister  in  1807,  and  this  connexion  con- 
tinued unbroken  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
These  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his 
life,  for  in  addition  to  his  domestic  enjoy- 
ments, (he  married  in  1806,)  the  attendance 
on  his  ministry  increased  from  three  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand,  with  manifest  tokens  of 
public  usefulness.     Without  abating  in  his 
direct  pastoral  exertions,  he  was  excited  to 
increased  activity  in  promoting  Bible,  Mis- 
sionary, and  other  important  societies.      It 
was  here  the  great  luminary  rose  to  its  me- 
ridian splendor,  and  diffused  abroad  its  most 
benignant   radiance.       *' Churchmen    and 
Dissenters;    men  of  rank  and  influence; 
individuals  in  lower  stations  ;  men  of  sim- 
ple piety,  and  others  of  deep  theological 
knowledge ;  men  who  admired  Christianity 
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as  a  beautiful  system,  and  those  who  receiv 
ed  it  into  the  heart  by  faith;  men  indoubt, 
others  involved  in  unbelief;  all  resorted  to 
the  place  where  he  was  announced  as  the 
preacher."  During  this  period,  also,  were 
issued  several  brief  but  beautiful  publica* 
tions. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland,  he  was  in* 
vited  to  succeed  him  in  the  pastoral  office 
at  Broadmead,  Bristol,   to  which  request, 
after    frequent  and  painful  revolutions  of 
feeling,  he  finally  yielded,  believing  that  he 
was  providentially  called  to  ibis  change  of 
his  ministerial  sphere.      Here  he  attracted 
great  attention,  as  in  other  places,  though 
his  powers  were  perhaps  a  little  enfeebled 
by  advancing  years;  while  the  happy  as- 
sociation into  which  he  was  introduced  with 
ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denominations^ 
and  the  stimulating  effect  of  those  delightful 
reminiscences  which  sprung  up  amongst  a 
few  remaining  friends  of  his  early  life,  tend- 
ed to  re-excite  his  energies^  and  to  shed 
sunshine  over  the  descending  path  to  the 
tomb.       He  still  gladdened  society  by  his 
visits,  and  pursued  his  own  pleasure  and 
improvement   by  reading.       His   favorite 
classical  writers  were  his  frequent  resort, 
while  his  devotional  spirit  renewed  its  vigor 
by  enlarged  draughts  at  the  fountain  of  in- 
spiration.    Of  the  commentators,  Matthew 
Henry  was  most  prized,  and  daily  read  in 
considerable  portions.      He  continued  also 
to  practice  occasional  fasting,  which  he  had 
begun  at  Leicester,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  with  the  greatest  advantage.—- 
His   religion  seemed  to  run  parallel  with 
the   increase   of   his   personal   sufferings, 
which  were  progressively  severe,  especially 
as  he  became  plethoric  and  his  old  complaint 
in  the  back  strengthened  with  his  decline. 
A  temporary  absence  at  Coleford,  in  the 
forest   of  Dean,    appeared  to   recruit  his 
health  but  the  effect  was  of  transient  du- 
ration.    He  had  frequent  spasmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  chest,  and  immediate  dissolution 
was  threatened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1831, 
but  it  passed  off,  leaving  apparently  on  his 
mind   more  impressive  sentiments  of  the 
coming  eternity.      With  these,  all  his  sub- 
sequent public  addresses  were  deeply  im- 
bued ;  till  he  engaged  in  his  last  service, 
which  was  a  church  meeting,  on  the  9th  of 
February.       On  the  next  day  he  had  just 
retired  to  his  study  to   prepare  his  usual 
monthly  sermon,  in  anticipation  of  the  ap- 
proaching Sabbath  of  communion,  when  be 
was  seized  with  the  first  of  the  series  of 
paroxysms  which  terminated  in  his  death. 
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This  solemn  event  took  place  on  the  21  st 
of  February,  1831,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

In  some  of  the  more  private  virtues  of 
life  Robert  Hall  was  unsurpassed.  Of 
these  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  his 
humanity  particularly  noticed,  though  it 
was  in  reality  a  very  striking  feature  of  his 
character.  It  resulted  alike  from  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  affections,  and  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  his  mind.  Two  specimens  of 
this  are  in  our  recollection  at  this  moment : 
—The  one  in  the  way  of  resentment,  the 
other  of  compassion.  A  certain  popular 
minister  in  his  circle  occupied  a  piece  of 
pasture  land  attached  to  his  house,  in  the 
fence  of  which  a  poor  sheep  had  entangled 
its  head,  having  obtruded  it  between  the 
rails,  without  the  power  of  extricating  itself. 
This  man,  who  was  excessively  choleric, 
beat  the  animal  until  it  expired  ;  for  which 
barbarity  Hall  never  could  forgive  him  ; 
and  no  efforts  at  reconciliation,  though  re- 
peatedly attempted  by  mutual  friends,  could 
ever  succeed.  While  the  barbarity  would 
doubtless  have  prejudiced  most  minds,  his 
acute  sensibility  for  the  speechless  sufferer 
led  him  to  treat  it  as  a  kind  of  personal 
offence  to  his  nature.  The  other  instance 
was  one  in  which  he  was  endangered  by 
the  fall  of  a  horse.  The  friend  with  whom 
he  was  travelling  expressed  much  anxiety 
as  to  any  injury  he  might  have  sustained, 
but  could  elicit  no  other  answer  to  his  re- 
peated questions  than — "Poor  animal!  is 
he  hurt,  sir;  is  he  hurt?  I  hope,  sir,  the 
poor  horse  is  not  hurt.''  This  was  no  af- 
fectation of  kindness ;  he  had  too  much  gen- 
uine simplicity  of  character  to  render  that 
possible ;  it  was  the  outpouring  of  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility. 

To  the  same  general  principle  may  be 
referred  his  politeness;  which  was  not  in 
him  an  obedience  to  the  conventional  laws 
of  society,  but  the  dictate  of  a  mind  alive  to 
the  circumstances  of  others,  and  a  heart 
full  of  feeling.  He  had  learned  of  the  A- 
postle  to  be  "courteous,"  in  the  most 
exalted  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  always  re- 
paid the  smallest  offices  of  kindness  with 
exuberant  expressions  of  gratitude. 

Considerateness  was  a  remarkable  trait 
of  his  character.  In  fact,  it  was  sometimes 
almost  ludicrously  punctilious.  Among 
many  proofs  of  this  with  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  familiar,  he  will  mention 
what  occurred  on  one  occasion  when  he  ac- 
companied him  on  a  journey  to  the  North. 
The  travellers  had  taken  up  their  abode  at 
an  inn,  and  while  discharging  the  account 
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the  next  morning,  he  said,  with  some  ear- 
nestness— "  Pay  that  man  a  penny,  sir,  for 
me."  The  astonishment  and  the  smile  may 
be  easily  conceived.  He  persisted ;  adding, 
"  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  sir.  I  usually 
burn  a  rush  light,  but  forgot  to  mention  it, 
and  being  late  I  did  not  choose  to  disturb 
any  one.  So  I  burnt  out  the  candle,  which 
I  am  sure  was  at  least  worth  an  extra  penny, 
upon  which  the  landlord  could  not  calcu- 
late." This  mieht  seem  to  be  a  trifling 
incident,  but  as  indicative  of  character,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded.  Another  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  was  connected  with  it.  When  ap- 
proaching the  town  in  question,  he  said — 
"Now,  sir,  a  very  excellent  Independent 
minister  resides  here,  but  he  is  poor.  He 
cannot  afford  to  entertain  us,  but  we  should 
be  pleased  with  his  company,  and  ought,  I 
think,  sir,  to  show  him  respect.  Besides, 
he  would  be  grieved  to  hear  that  we  had 
been  in  the  town,  and  never  thought  of 
seeing  him.  With  your  permission,  we  will 
secure  our  beds,  order  what  we  should  like, 
and  then  send  to  invite  him  to  sup  with  us 
at  the  inn.  And  there,  sir,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, some  of  his  friends  will  have  found 
us  out,  and  we  will  accept  any  invitation  to 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  where  the  worthy 
man  will,  no  doubt,  be  invited  to  meet  us, 
and  thus  he  will  be  spared,  and  we  shall  all 
be  gratified." 

The  humility  o(  Hall  has  been  expatiated 
upon  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  describe 
him.  It  was,  however,  humility  unallied 
with  ridiculous  self-depreciation,  and  total- 
ly remote  from  every  thing  like  cringing  sy- 
cophancy. It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
a  man  was  insensible  to  his  own  mental  su- 
periority ;  and  in  truth  the  consciousness 
of  it  was  at  times  displayed  incidentally, 
but  never  pompously.  Though  he  would  in 
general  repudiate  applause,  yet  there  were 
occasions  when  he  would  receive  it  with  an 
apparent  satisfaction.  He  would  frequent- 
ly inquire  of  his  intimate  friends  what  they 
thought  of  his  discourses  immediately  after 
their  delivery  ;  but  his  manner  of  doing  so, 
would  rather  indicate  an  inward  sense  of 
unworthiness  and  insufficiency,  than  a  de- 
sire to  obtain  approbation.  In  addition  to 
his  own  experience,  the  writer  has  often 
heard  the  late  Mr.  William  Hollick  of  Cam- 
bridge, state,  that  he  usually  walked  with 
him  to  his  lodging  in  St.  Andrew  Street,  on 
the  Sunday  morning  afler  service;  when 
Mr.  Hall  scarcely  ever  failed  to  put  the 
question — "  Well,  sir,  what  did  you  think  of 
my  sermon  V*     Mr.  Hollick  soon  discover- 
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ed,  that  he  almost  invariably  disagreed  in 
opinion  ;  and  often  expressly  put  him  to  the 
test,  by  veiling  his  own  real  sentiments. 
Thus,  if  Mr.  ilollick  expressed  a  high  es- 
timate of  the  discourse,  he  would  say, 
"  No,  sir,  1  don't  think  you  are  right.  I 
think  nothing  of  it ;  I  was  not  so  much  at  lib- 
erty as  I  could  have  wished."  If  the  contra- 
ry sentiment  were  uttered,  he  would  say  in  a 
half-jesting  manner — "  Pretty  well,  sir,  I 
think."  These  conversations  evinced  con- 
siderable sensitiveness ;  they  also  showed 
that  he  had  made  a  tolerable  estimate  of  his 
own  powers;  but  connected  as  they  were 
with  evident  manifestations  of  piety,  they 
also  proved  that  he  was  intensely  concerned, 
not  so  much  about  his  personal  reputation, 
as  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  effects  of  his 
ministry.  A  little  incident  that  has  come 
to  our  knowledge,  affords  a  further  display 
of  this  part  of  his  character.  A  brother 
minister  had  on  one  occasion  heard  him 
preach  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  A  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  he  met  him ; 
and  having  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  dis- 
course in  which  he  had  been  so  interested, 
took  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  it  in 
terms  of  ardent  eulogy.  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing this  approbation  with  a  self-sufficient 
air,  he  replied — **  Yes,  sir,  yes ;  the  Lord 
was  with  me  on  that  day."  But  whatever 
he  might  occasionally  seem  before  man, 
(and  then  even  in  his  most  unbent  and  joy- 
ous moments,  a  person  must  have  had  a 
keen  eye  indeed  who  could  have  detected 
the  little  arts  of  vanity  and  self-exaltation,) 
his  humility  appeared  to  be  perfect  before 
God.  The  simplicity  of  his  expressions,  the 
evident  prostration  of  his  spirit,  and  the  fer- 
vor of  his  pleadings  in  prayer,  furnished  ex- 
traordinary proofs  of  this  characteristic. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Foster  in  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  Air.  Hall's  devotional 
exercises,  nor  indeed  with  the  principle  on 
which  his  remarks  are  founded.  Mr  Fos- 
ter appears  to  have  been  disappointed  be- 
cause his  public  prayers  did  not  partake  of 
that  intellectual  character  which  distin- 
guished his  preaching,  but  was,  as  he 
thinks,  the  very  reverse  in  respect  to  con- 
centration and  deter minateness  in  the  di- 
rection of  thought ;  and  be  '*  cannot  tell  on 
what  principle  it  was  that  he  preferred  a 
manner  so  different  in  that  exercise  from  its 
operation  in  all  other  employments."  Our 
conception  is,  that  if  his  prayers  had  pos- 
sessed that  character  of  consecutiveness 
and  intellectuality  for  which  Foster  pleads, 
they  would  have  lost  much  of  their  charm 


and  real  power.  A  discourse  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  instruct  men  should  be,  in 
our  opinion,  very  different  in  its  general 
character  from  the  utterances  of  the  heart 
before  God.  In  the  latter  case,  whatever 
has  the  air  of  labored  preparation,  is  irrele 
vant  and  out  of  place.  Surely  one  of  the 
great  elements  of  devotion  is  its  spontane- 
ity, its  feeling,  its  simplicity,  and,  as  we 
may  sayj  its  entire  artlessness ;  and  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  this  vivid  conception  of 
the  true  design  of  prayer,  was  ihe  principle 
in  Mr.  Hall's  mind,  which  Mr.  Foster 
thinks  '*  cannot  be  known  or  conjectured." 
From  this  resulted  the  humble  earnestness, 
the  holy  aspirations,  the  awe  and  the  pathos, 
which  characterized  his  prayers.  He,  in  a 
sense,  laid  aside  the  man  and  became  wholly 
the  saint,  whenever  he  ascended  the  mount 
of  communion  with  God.  In  preaching, 
he  moved  in  an  element  of  light — in  prayer, 
in  the  element  of  love. 

So  habitually  devout  and  vigorous  was 
his  mind,  that  he  was  capable  of  the  most 
sudden  and  singular  transitions  from  inter- 
course with  man  to  intercourse  with  Hea- 
ven. The  following  is  a  curious  instance 
of  this.  Mr.  Hall  bad  been  indulging  in 
that  species  of  innocent  merriment  and  jo- 
cularity to  which  he  sometimes  yielded; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  very  humorous  story, 
the  clock  struck  twelve, — in  an  instant  he 
laid  down  his  pipe,  exclaiming,  "  Sir,  it  is 
midnight,  and  we  have  not  had  family  pray- 
er." The  next  moment  he  was  on  his  knees, 
absolutely  absorbed  in  devotion,  and  pour- 
ing forth  the  most  solemn  and  reverential 
petitions  at  the  footstool  of  mercy. 

Another  instance  at  once  of  his  religious 
ardor  and  filial  tenderness,  occurred  at 
Arnsby  on  a  visit.  It  was  related  to  the 
present  writer  by  one  of  the  witnesses.  On 
his  way  from  Leicester  he  had  expatiated  on 
his  father's  excellences,  and  the  scenes  of 
his  earliest  days.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
the  house  in  which  his  father  had  resided, 
he  hastened  into  the  parlor,  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  poured  forth  the  most  devout  and  fer- 
vent supplications.  The  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals who  were  near  speedily  withdrew, 
that  they  might  not  interrupt  his  feeling. 
Soon  aderwards  he  went  into  the  burial- 
ground,  and  dropping  on  his  knees  at  his 
father's  grave,  with  his  hands  extended  over 
the  monumental  stone  and  his  eyes  closed, 
he  offered  up  an  extraordinary  series  of  pe- 
titions. Among  these  he  breathed  forth  an 
impassioned  desire  to  *'join  the  blessed 
[company  above;"  and  entreated   that   be 
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This  solemn  event  took  place  on  the  2l8t 
of  February,  1831,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

In  some  of  the  more  private  virtues  of 
life  Robert  Hall  was  unsurpassed.  Of 
these  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  his 
humcmity  particularly  noticed,  though  it 
was  in  reality  a  very  striking  feature  of  his 
character.  It  resulted  alike  from  the  be- 
nevolence  of  his  affections,  and  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  his  mind.  Two  specimens  of 
this  are  in  our  recollection  at  this  moment : 
—The  one  in  the  way  of  resentment,  the 
other  of  compassion.  A  certain  popular 
minister  in  his  circle  occupied  a  piece  of 
pasture  land  attached  to  his  house,  in  the 
fence  of  which  a  poor  sheep  had  entangled 
its  head,  having  obtruded  it  between  the 
rails,  without  the  power  of  extricating  itself 
This  man,  who  was  excessively  choleric, 
beat  the  animal  until  it  expired  ;  for  which 
barbarity  Hall  never  could  forgive  him ; 
and  no  efforts  at  reconciliation,  though  re- 
peatedly attempted  by  mutual  friends,  could 
ever  succeed.  While  the  barbarity  would 
doubtless  have  prejudiced  most  minds,  his 
acute  sensibility  for  the  speechless  sufferer 
led  him  to  treat  it  as  a  kind  of  personal 
offence  to  his  nature.  The  other  instance 
was  one  in  which  he  was  endangered  by 
the  fall  of  a  horse.  The  friend  with  whom 
he  was  travelling  expressed  much  anxiety 
as  to  any  injury  he  might  have  sustained, 
but  could  elicit  no  other  answer  to  his  re- 
peated questions  than — "Poor  animal!  is 
he  hurt,  sir ;  is  he  hurt  ?  I  hope,  sir,  the 
poor  horse  is  not  hurt."  This  was  no  af- 
fectation of  kindness ;  he  had  too  much  gen- 
uine simplicity  of  character  to  render  that 
possible;  it  was  the  outpouring  of  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility. 

To  the  same  general  principle  may  be 
referred  his  •politeness;  which  was  not  in 
him  an  obedience  to  the  conventional  laws 
of  society,  but  the  dictate  of  a  mind  alive  to 
the  circumstances  of  others,  and  a  heart 
full  of  feeling.  He  had  learned  of  the  A- 
postle  to  be  "  courteous,"  in  the  roost 
exalted  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  always  re- 
paid the  smallest  offices  of  kindness  with 
exuberant  expressions  of  gratitude. 

Considerateness  was  a  remarkable  trait 
of  his  character.  In  fact,  it  was  sometimes 
almost  ludicrously  punctilious.  Among 
many  proofs  of  this  with  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  familiar,  he  will  mention 
what  occurred  on  one  occasion  when  he  ac- 
companied him  on  a  journey  to  the  North. 
The  travellers  had  tak<»n  up  their  abode  at 
an  inn,  and  while  discharging  the  account 
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the  next  morning,  he  said,  with  some  ear- 
nestness— "  Pay  that  man  a  penny,  sir,  for 
me."  The  astonishment  and  the  smile  may 
be  easily  conceived.  He  persisted ;  adding, 
'*  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  sir.  I  usually 
burn  a  rush  light,  but  forgot  to  mention  it, 
and  being  late  I  did  not  choose  to  disturb 
any  one.  So  I  burnt  out  the  candle,  which 
I  am  sure  was  at  least  worth  an  extra  penny, 
upon  which  the  landlord  could  not  calcu- 
late." This  might  seem  to  be  a  trifling 
incident,  but  as  indicative  of  character,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded.  Another  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  was  connected  with  it.  When  ap- 
proaching the  town  in  question,  he  said — 
"  Now,  sir,  a  very  excellent  Independent 
minister  resides 'here,  but  he  is  poor.  He 
cannot  afford  to  entertain  us,  but  we  should 
be  pleased  with  his  company,  and  ought,  I 
think,  sir,  to  show  him  respect.  Besides, 
he  would  be  grieved  to  hear  that  we  had 
been  in  the  town,  and  never  thought  of 
seeing  him.  With  your  permission,  we  will 
secure  our  beds,  order  what  we  should  like, 
and  then  send  to  invite  him  to  sup  with  us 
at  the  inn.  And  there,  sir,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, some  of  his  friends  will  have  found 
us  out,  and  we  will  accept  any  invitation  to 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  where  the  worthy 
man  will,  no  doubt,  be  invited  to  meet  us, 
and  thus  he  will  be  spared,  and  we  shall  all 
be  gratified." 

The  humility  of  Hall  has  been  expatiated 
upon  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  describe 
him.  It  was,  however,  humility  unallied 
with  ridiculous  self-depreciation,  and  total- 
ly remote  from  every  thing  like  cringing  sy- 
cophancy. It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
a  man  was  insensible  to  his  own  mental  su- 
periority ;  and  in  truth  the  consciousness 
of  it  was  at  times  displayed  incidentally, 
but  never  pompously.  Though  he  would  in 
general  repudiate  applause,  yet  there  were 
occasions  when  he  would  receive  it  with  an 
apparent  satisfaction.  He  would  frequent- 
ly inquire  of  his  intimate  friends  what  they 
thought  of  his  discourses  immediately  after 
their  delivery  ;  but  his  manner  of  doing  so, 
would  rather  indicate  an  inward  sense  of 
unworthiness  and  insufficiency,  than  a  de- 
sire to  obtain  approbation.  In  addition  to 
his  own  experience,  the  writer  has  often 
heard  the  late  Mr.  William  Hollick  of  Cam- 
bridge, state,  that  he  usually  walked  with 
him  to  his  lodging  in  St.  Andrew  Street,  on 
the  Sunday  morning  after  service ;  when 
Mr.  Hall  scarcely  ever  failed  to  put  the 
question — "  Well,  sir,  what  did  you  think  of 
my  sermon?"     Mr.  Hollick  soon  discover- 
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ed,  thai  he  almost  inrariahly  disagreed  in 
opioion  ;  and  oAen  expressly  put  him  to  the 
test,  by  veiling  his  own  real  sentiments. 
Tims,  if  Mr.  ilollick  expressed  a  high  es- 
timate of  the  discourse,  he  would  say, 
'*  No,  sir,  1  don*t  think  you  are  right.  I 
think  nothing  of  it ;  I  was  not  so  much  at  lib- 
erty as  I  could  have  wished.''  If  the  contra- 
ry sentiment  were  uttered,  he  would  say  in  a 
half-jesting  manner — '*  Pretty  well,  sir,  I 
think."  These  conversations  evinced  con- 
siderable sensitiveness ;  they  also  showed 
that  he  had  made  a  tolerable  estimate  of  his 
own  powers;  but  connected  as  they  were 
with  evident  manifestations  of  piety,  they 
also  proved  that  he  was  intensely  concerned, 
not  so  much  about  his  personal  reputation, 
as  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  effects  of  his 
ministry.  A  little  incident  that  has  come 
to  our  knowledge,  affords  a  further  display 
of  this  part  of  his  character.  A  brother 
minister  had  on  one  occasion  heard  him 
preach  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  A  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  he  met  him ; 
and  having  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  dis- 
course in  which  he  had  been  so  interested, 
took  an  opportunity  of  advertiug  to  it  in 
terms  of  ardent  eulogy.  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing this  approbation  with  a  self-sufficient 
air,  he  replied — **  Yes,  sir,  yes ;  the  Lord 
was  with  me  on  that  day."  But  whatever 
he  might  occasionally  seem  before  man, 
(and  then  even  in  his  most  unbent  and  joy- 
ous moments,  a  person  must  have  had  a 
keen  eye  indeed  who  could  have  detected 
the  little  arts  of  vanity  and  self-exaltation,) 
his  humility  appeared  to  be  perfect  before 
God.  The  simplicity  of  his  expressions,  the 
evident  prostration  of  his  spirit,  and  the  fer- 
vor of  his  pleadings  in  prayer,  furnished  ex- 
traordinary proofs  of  this  characteristic. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Foster  in  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  Mr.  Hall's  devotional 
exercises,  nor  indeed  with  the  principle  on 
which  his  remarks  are  founded.  Mr  Fos- 
ter appears  to  have  been  disappointed  be- 
cause his  public  prayers  did  not  partake  of 
that  intellectual  character  which  distin- 
guished his  preaching,  but  was,  as  he 
thinks,  the  very  reverse  in  respect  to  con- 
centration and  determinateness  in  the  di- 
rection of  thought ;  and  he  '*  cannot  tell  on 
what  principle  it  was  that  he  preferred  a 
manner  so  different  in  that  exercise  from  its 
operation  in  all  other  employments."  Our 
conception  is,  that  if  his  prayers  had  pos- 
sessed that  character  of  consecuiiveness 
and  intellectuality  for  which  Foster  pleads, 
they  would  have  lost  much  of  their  charm 
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and  real  power.  A  discourse  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  instruct  men  should  be,  in 
our  opinion,  very  different  in  its  general 
character  from  the  utterances  of  the  heart 
before  God.  In  the  latter  case,  whatever 
has  the  air  of  labored  preparation,  is  irrele 
vant  and  out  of  place.  Surely  one  of  the 
great  elements  of  devotion  is  its  spontane- 
ity, its  feeling,  its  simplicity,  and,  as  we 
may  say,  its  entire  artlessness ;  and  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  this  vivid  conception  of 
the  true  design  of  prayer,  was  the  principle 
in  Mr.  Hall's  mind,  which  Mr.  Foster 
thinks  "  cannot  be  known  or  conjectured." 
From  this  resulted  the  humble  earnestness, 
the  holy  aspirations,  the  awe  and  the  pathos, 
which  characterized  his  prayers.  He,  in  a 
sense,  laid  aside  the  man  and  became  wholly 
the  saint,  whenever  he  ascended  the  mount 
of  communion  with  God.  In  preaching, 
he  moved  in  an  element  of  light — in  prayer, 
in  the  element  of  love. 

So  habitually  devout  and  vigorous  was 
his  mind,  that  he  was  capable  of  the  most 
sudden  and  singular  transitions  from  inter- 
course with  man  to  intercourse  with  Hea- 
ven. The  following  is  a  curious  instance 
of  this.  Mr.  Hall  had  been  indulging  in 
that  species  of  innocent  merriment  and  jo- 
cularity to  which  he  sometimes  yielded; 
and  in  the  mid^t  of  a  very  humorous  story, 
the  clock  struck  twelve, — in  an  instant  he 
laid  down  his  pipe,  exclaiming,  "  Sir,  it  is 
midnight,  and  we  have  not  had  family  pray- 
er." The  next  moment  he  was  on  his  knees, 
absolutely  absorbed  in  devotion,  and  pour- 
ing forth  the  most  solemn  and  reverential 
petitions  at  the  footstool  of  mercy. 

Another  instance  at  once  of  his  religious 
ardor  and  filial  tenderness,  occurred  at 
Arnshy  on  a  visit.  It  was  related  to  the 
present  writer  by  one  of  the  witnesses.  On 
his  way  from  Leicester  he  had  expatiated  on 
his  father's  excellences,  and  the  scenes  of 
his  earliest  days.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
the  house  in  which  his  father  had  resided, 
he  hastened  into  the  parlor,  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  poured  forth  the  most  devout  and  fer- 
vent supplications.  The  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals who  were  near  speedily  withdrew, 
that  they  might  not  interrupt  his  feeling. 
Soon  aflerwards  he  went  into  the  burial- 
ground,  and  dropping  on  his  knees  at  his 
father's  grave,  with  his  hands  extended  over 
the  monumental  stone  and  his  eyes  closed, 
he  offered  up  an  extraordinary  series  of  pe- 
titions. Among  these  he  breathed  forth  an 
impassioned  desire  to  ''join  the  blessed 
company  above;"  and  entreated   that   he 
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might  be  ''  permitted  to  know  his  departed 
father  in  the  heavenly  world ;  and  that  their 
nnited  prayers,  often  presented  on  earth, 
might  be  then  turned  into  praise,  while  they 
beheld  their  '  Redeemer  face  to  face  to- 
gether.' " 

His  writings  sufficiently  attest  the  liber- 
ality of  his  religious  views.  In  some  in- 
stances, indeed,  he  has  expressed  himself 
in  terms  which  will  be  deemed  severe ;  but 
he  was  a  '*  lover  of  all  good  men,''  while 
he  firmly  maintained  his  sentiments  as  a 
Dissenter  and  a  Baptist.  He  cultivated 
much  intercourse  with  many  who  differed 
from  him  in  both  respects,  and  never,  it  is 
believed,  gave  them  any  real  occasion  of 
offence.  Sometimes  he  would  indulge  in  a 
little  sarcasm  and  raillery  at  their  peculiar- 
ities ;  but  his  wit  was  the  flash  of  the  innoc- 
uous summer  lightning,  attracting  rather 
by  its  beauty  and  playfulness,  than  injuring 
by  its  stroke. 

He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  con- 
versational  powers,  and  was  generally  very 
communicative.     In  this  respect  a  parallel 
might  be  instituted  between  him  and  Cole- 
ridge, presenting,  however,  some  striking 
diversities.     Coleridge  was  more  studied  in 
his  conversations ;  Hall  more  free  and  spon- 
taneous.    Coleridge  was  frequently  involv- 
ed and  metaphysical;  Hall  simple,  natural, 
and   intelligible.     Coleridge   usurped  and 
engrossed  conversation ;  Hall  never  did  so 
voluntarily.     Coleridge   could   and   would 
talk  upon  anything;  Hall  required  to  be 
more  invited  and   brought  out  by  the  re- 
marks or  inquiries   of  others.     Coleridge 
was  more  profound;  Hall  more   brilliant. 
Coleridge  did  not  deal  in  polished  sentences, 
but  would  continue  to  talk  for  hours  in  a 
plain  and  careless  diction ;  Hall  was  inva- 
riably elegant  and  classical,  commonly  vi- 
Tacious  and  sparkling  with  wit.     Coleridge 
was  sure  to  be  heard  ;  Hall  to  be  remem- 
bered.    Coleridcre  had  the  advantaofe  of  a 
more  universal  knowledge ;  Hall  of  a  more 
unencumbered  and  clearly  perceptive  intel- 
lect.    Eiich  was  in  his  day  the  first  of  his 
class,  rarely  equalled,  and  probably  never 
surpassed. 

The  conversations  of  Robert  Hall  abound- 
ed in  wit,  fine  discriminations  of  character, 
and  profound  estimates  of  eminent  authors. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  many  pages 
with  these,  but  our  limits  forbid  more  than 
two  or  three  specimens. 

On  being  asked  if  he  had  read  the  life  of 
Bishop  Watson,  he  replied  that  he  had,  and 
regretted  it,  as  it  lowered  his  estimate  of 
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the  Bishop*8  character.  Being  asked  why, 
he  expressed  his  reluctance  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject ;  but  added,  "  Poor  man,  (  pity 
him  I  He  married  public  virtue  in  his  early 
days,  but  seemed  forever  afterwards  to  be 
quarrelling  with  his  wife." 

When  Christmas  Evans,  a  celebrated 
Welsh  preacher,  was  in  Bristol,  he  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Hall  about  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, which  he  said  was  very  copious  and 
expressive.  "  How  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Ev- 
ans, ''  that  Dr.  Gill's  works  had  been  writ- 
ten in  Welsh!" — *' I  wish  they  had,  sir," 
replied  Hall,  "  I  wish  they  had,  with  all  my 
heart,  for  then  I  should  never  have  read 
them.     They  are  a  continent  of  mud,  sir." 

On  some  one  observing  to  him  that  his 
animation  increased  with  his  years,  he  ex- 
claimed— "  Indeed  !  then  I  am  like  touch- 
wood, the  more  decayed  the  easier  fired." 

An  extensive  corn-factor  in  London  met 
him  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Cambridge, 
who  observed  that  Mr.  Hall  was  very  silent 
at  table,  and  looked  very  suspiciously  at  the 
stranger.  On  his  leaving  the  room.  Hall 
said — "  Who  ie  that  person,  sir  ?"  His 
friend  informed  him  he  was  an  eminent 
corn-dealer.  '*  Do  you  transact  any  busi- 
ness with  him,  sir?" — •*  Yes." — "Have 
you  sold  him  anything  to-day,  sir  ?" — **  Yes, 
a  large  quantity  of  corn."-!-"  I  am  sorry  for 
it;  that  man  is  a  rogue,  sir." — **Oh,  you 
are  quite  mistaken,  Mr.  Hall ;  he  is  highly 
respectable,  and  can  obtain  credit  to  any 
amount  in  this  market." — "  I  do  not  care 
for  that,  sir ;  get  your  account  settled  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  never  do  any  more 
business  with  him."  The  event  verified 
his  physiognomical  sagacity.  In  about 
twelve  months  afterwards  this  very  person 
defrauded  his  creditors  and  fled  the  coun- 

His  opinion  of  Barrow  was  thus  express- 
ed :  "  He  is  very  imperfect  as  a  preacher, 
sir.  His  sermons  are  fine  lectures  on 
moral  philosophy ;  but  they  might  have 
been  heard  by  any  man  for  years  together 
without  his  receiving  any  just  views  of  his 
situation  as  a  sinner,  or  any  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  All  his  appeals  were  directed 
to  one  faculty ;  he  only  addressed  himself 
to  the  understanding,  he  left  the  affections 
and  emotions  untouched.  Hence,  from 
one  faculty  being  kept  in  constant  and  ex- 
clusive exercise,  he  is  read  with  extreme 
fatigue.  I  never  could  read  his  produc- 
tions loniT  together."  One  of  the  company 
said — "  But  you  must  allow,  sir,  that  be 
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exhausta  his  subject." — "  Yes,  he  does  that 
completely,  sir,  and  his  reader  also  at  the 
same  time." 

We  are  aware,  however,  of  the  rapid 
evaporation  which  takes  place  in  the  spirit 
of  such  details  when  committed  to  paper, 
and  shall  therefore  desist.  The  eye,  the 
tone,  the  manner,  are  all  absent.  To  give 
them  is  like  painting  Niagara,  neither  the 
sound  nor  the  motion  are  there. 

If  the  subject  of  biography  possessed 
some  one  pre-eminent  excellence  or  glaring 
defect,  the  task  of  description  would  be 
considerably  lessened  in  difficulty,  the  ex- 
cellence or  the  defect  forming  ho  charac- 
teristic a  peculiarity  as  to  aid  the  concep- 
tion of  a  perfect  likeness.  But,  in  the 
present  instance,  little  or  no  such  help  is 
afforded.  The  great  qualities  of  Hall  ex- 
isted in  the  rarest  combination.  Men  of 
talent  have  usually  been  celebrated  for 
some  one,  or  for  a  few  powers  of  mind  in 
more  than  ordinary  vigor,  and  these  pre- 
dominant faculties  have  commonly  been  as- 
sociated with  disparaging  deficiencies;  a 
circumstance  which  has  naturally  suggest- 
ed the  classification  of  intellect,  and  the 
balance  of  proportion.  Here,  however,  we 
have  a  union,  and  that  with  very  little  per- 
ceptible difference  of  vigor,  between  the 
various  powers.  All  seemed  to  be  of  tlie 
highest  order,  and  to  move  in  entire  har- 
mony ;  so  that  in  attempting  an  analysis 
of  this  fine  edifice  of  mind,  we  resemble 
persons  who  should  take  the  stones  of  a 
building  one  by  one,  or  separate  the  pillars 
and  ornaments,  which  are  found  each  com- 
plete in  its  kind,  yet  to  be  only  estimated 
in  their  unbroken  connexion  and  arrange- 
ment. 

There  was  in  Hall  a  singular  mixture  of 
the  philosophic  and  the  poetic ;  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  one,  and  the  imagination  of  the 
other.  Under  the  influence  of  the  former, 
had  he  devoted  himself  to  logic  and  meta- 
physics, in  accordance  with  his  earliest 
tendencies,  he  might  have  ranked  with 
Locke,  Des  Cartes,  Cudworth,  Clarke, 
Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  other  reason- 
ers,  the  acutest  and  most  refined.  Had  he 
employed  himself  in  researches  of  philoV»- 
fhy  and  criticism,  his  penetration  would 
have  rivalled  the  etymologists  and  search- 
ers into  language,  and  he  might  have  added 
to  the  list  of  the  Bentleys,  the  Buxtorfs,  and 
the  Kennicotts.  The  testimony  of  a  very 
competent  witness.  Dr.  Hutton,  who  heard 
nim  in  a  casual  conversation  expatiate  on 
Barrow's   Disquisitions  on    Mathematical 
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measure,  and  on  the  genesis  of  curves  by 
motion,  as  taught  by  Barrow  and  Newton, 
would  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  had  he 
pursued  those  subjects  he  might  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  triumphs  and  the  fame  of 
the  most  eminent  men.  Had  he  been  edu- 
cated for  law,  and  trained  for  Parliament, 
there  can  be  little  question  that,  with  all 
his  disadvantages  of  voice,  his  name  would 
have  been  associated  with  the  first  of  our 
Senatorial  orators.  He  would  have  dis- 
played in  felicitous  combination  much  of 
the  splendor  of  Burke,  the  wit  of  Sheridan, 
the  flow  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt,  and  the 
eloquence  of  Fox.  We  have  already  stated 
that  he  was  distinguished  for  the  imagina- 
tive as  well  as  philosophical  faculties.  This 
is  evident  in  the  use  he  makes  of  figurative 
language  in  his  writings,  and  was  conspic- 
uous in  the  appropriate  though  somewhat 
rare  employment  of  them  in  his  public  difv- 
courses.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
imagination  was  one  of  the  chief  constituents 
of  his  mind,  and  that  it  gave  intensity  to 
his  sarcastic  powers.  His  compositions 
evince  the  element  of  poetry  as  the  basis  of 
his  mind.  If  his  ear  was  not  tuned  to 
sounds  (he  was  not  musical,)  there  was 
melody  in  his  soul ;  and  nothing  in  this 
point  of  view  can  be  more  delightful  than 
to  listen  to  those  fine  strains  of  mingled 
piety,  pathos,  and  true  poetry  of  sentiment 
and  feeling,  that  often  occur  in  his  works. 
Take  the  following  specimen.  It  is  the 
concluding  part  of  the  funeral  sermon  for 
Dr.  Ryland : — 

"  If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of 
good  men,  in  a  future  state,  infused  a  momen- 
tary rapture  into  the  mind  of  Tully ;  if  an  airy 
ppecularion — for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had 
little  hold  on  his  convictions— could  inspire 
him  with  such  delight,  what  may  we  be  ex- 
pected to  feel,  who  are  assured  of  such  an 
event  by  the  true  sayings  of  God!  How 
should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the  certainty 
rather,  of  spending  a  olissful  eternity  with 
those  whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing 
them  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and 
the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not  only  uninjured, 
but  refined  and  perfected,  *with  every  tear 
wiped  from  their  eyes,'  standing  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  in  ichite  robes 
and  palms  in  their  hnndsy  crying  with  a  loud 
voice,  Salvation  to  God  that  silteth  vpon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever! 
What  delight  will  it  aflbrd  to  renew  the  sweet 
counsel  we  have  taken  together,  to  recount  the 
toils  of  combat,  and  the  labor  of  the  way,  and 
to  approaoh,  not  to  the  houpe,  but  the  throne 
of  God,  in  company,  in  order  to  join  in  the 
symphonies  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  our-/ 
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selves  amidst  the  splendors  and  [hiitioos  of  the 
beatific  vision ! 

"  To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth  are 
tending;  and  if  there  is  a  law  from  whose 
operation  none  are  exempt,  which  irresistibly 
conveys  their  bodies  to  darkness  and  to  dust, 
there  is  another,  not  less  ceriain  or  less  pow- 
erful, which  conducts  their  spirits  to  the 
abodes  of  bliss,  to  the  bosom  of  their  Fatlier 
and  their  God.  The  wheels  of  nature  are  not 
made  to  roll  backward ;  every  thing  passes  on 
towards  eternity ;  from  the  birth  or  time  an 
impetuous  current  has  set  in,  which  bears  all 
the  sons  of  men  towards  that  interminable 
ocean.  Meanwhile,  heaven  is  attracting  to 
itself  whatever  is  congenial  to  its  nature,  is 
enriching  itself  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and  col- 
lecting within  its  capacious  bosom  whatever 
is  pure,  permanent,  and  divine,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  last  fire  to  consume  but  the  objects  and 
the  slaves  of  concupiscence ;  while  every  thing 
which  grace  has  prepared  and  beautified  shall 
be  gathered  and  selected  from  the  ruins  of  the 
world,  to  adorn  that  eternal  city  which  hath  no 
need  of  the  $un^  neither  of  the  moon^  to  shine 
in  ity  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  enlighten  it, 
and  the  LamSia  the  light  thereof  Let  us 
obey  the  voice  that  calls  us  thither;  let  us 
seek  tfie  things  that  are  above,  and  no  longer 
cleave  to  a  world  which  must  shortly  perish, 
and  which  we  must  shortly  quit,  while  we 
neglect  to  prepare  for  that  in  which  we  are 
invited  to  dwell  for  ever." 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Robert 
Hall  was  brought,  by  his  removal  to  Bristol, 
into  close  association  and  friendship  with 
another  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  his 
age,  John  Foster.  They  constituted  to- 
gether a  kind  of  double  star  in  the  moral 
firmament — but  the  light  they  emitted, 
though  in  both  cases  resplendent  and  be- 
nign, exhibited  striking  varieties.  Their 
principles  were  similar,  but  their  tastes 
were  different.  Both  were  literary  bene- 
factors to  their  country,  each  in  his  oivn 
way.  Each  had  the  greatness  to  estimate 
and  admire  the  other's  greatness,  but  nei- 
ther was  capable  of  being  an  imitator ; 
the  attempt  in  either  case  would  have  been 
self-destructive.  As  a  thinker,  Foster  was 
the  most  profound.  His  mind  was  a  fath- 
oming line,  which  he  perpetually  employed 
in  penetrating  the  depths  of  sentiment,  and 
fetching  up  the  purest  gems.  Diving  to 
those  profundities  seemed  easy  to  him,  and 
he  could  extend  the  search  to  places  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  most,  even  distinguished 
intellects.  He  was  not  like  Coleridge,  who 
would  lose  himself  and  others  in  metaphy- 
sical subtleties  or  shapeless  imaginings ; 
bat  he  had,  with  some  exceptions,  the  clear- 
est idea  of  what  he  intended   to  unfold, 
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and  could  plunge  into  the  deepest  waters 
with  his  eyes  open.  Although  Hall  had  a 
mind  full  of  brilliant  conceptions,  and  a 
mind,  too,  which  would  never  miss  its  way 
in  the  darkness,  yet  it  was  not  capacitated 
to  go  down  so  low — to  the  very  bottom,  as 
it  were,  of  thinking — as  that  of  Foster.  He 
would  not  go  or  stay  long  where  imagina- 
tion could  not  light  his  path,  or  revel,  as 
the  latter  did,  in  the  naked  elementary 
forms  and  philosophy  of  truth.  In  the  art 
of  communicating,  however,  Foster  was  in- 
ferior. His  style  has  few  graces,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  involved.  He  seems  to 
work,  but  not  to  win  his  way.  He  aims  to 
convince,  but  not  to  please.  He  would 
force  the  judgment  into  subjection,  but 
aims  not  to  carry  captive  the  taste  and  the 
fancy.  In  Hall  the  very  reverse  of  this  is 
observable.  He  imparts  the  sublimest 
truth  in  a  graceful  manner.  Secure  of  his 
thoughts  he  seeks  to  beautify  and  embellish 
them.  His  words  are  carefully  chosen,  a»- 
siduously  collocated  and  formed  into  bril- 
liant sentences.  His  language  is  rich  and 
full  of  melody.  It  seems  instinct  with  the 
vigor,  purity,  and  flexibility  of  his  concep- 
tions, and  flows  as  if  by  necessity,  into 
courses  of  varied  beauty  and  grandeur.  As 
the  subject  requires,  it  is  smooth  as  the  river, 
and  rushingas  the  cataract.  He  is  seen  at 
once  glowing  with  the  majesty  of  thought, 
and  the  mastery  of  language.  In  reading 
Foster,  you  want  Hall's  illuminations ;  in 
reading  Hall,  you  want  Foster's  bottoming 
power. 

Two  things,  at  least,  seem  essential  to 
the  formation  of  a  good  style,  namely,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  classical  litera- 
ture, and  a  refined  taste  in  the  art  of  com- 
position, tn  these  respects  Robert  Hall 
surpassed  his  friend,  who  was  very  little 
addicted  to  what  is  strictly  termed  elegant 
learning,  and  who  felt  no  great  concern 
about  the  order  of  words  and  the  euphony 
of  language.  To  attain  his  end  Hall  would 
generally  compose  for  the  press  with  John- 
son's Dictionary  before  him,  to  assist  in 
the  use  of  terms,  and  in  the  balancing  of 
synonyms.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  having  read  them 
with  critical  attention.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  heard  him  state  that  he  had  pe- 
rused every  thing  in  Greek  literature  ;  and, 
on  a  visit,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining his  copy  of  Plato,  in  whose  writings 
he  much  delighted,  which  every  where  bore 
the  marks  of  a  studious  perusal,  by  frequent 
pencil  observations  on  the  margin.    The 
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Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  repeatedly  and 
diligently  examined.  It  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  beautiful  combinations  of 
words  in  Homer  gratified  his  taste,  and 
stimulated  his  efforts  at  verbal  perfection. 

This  extraordinary  man  appeared,  how- 
ever, in  his  noblest  character  in  the  pulpit. 
To  the  ministry  he  was  early  devoted ;  and, 
by  his  habits  of  mental  and  moral  cultiva- 
tion, he  became  gradually  prepared  for  its 
occupation.  Of  all  the  aspects  in  which 
he  is  presented  to  us,  there  is  none  so  im- 
posing and  so  important  as  that  of  the 
Great  Preacher.  Here  he  was  unrivalled 
and  alone. 

In  glancing  at  the  divines  of  our  own 
country,  and  of  a  more  modern  period,  it 
would  be  easy  to  advert  to  the  rivalry  of 
their  peculiar  powers.  We  might  descant 
upon  the  hortatory  pungency  of  Baxter,  the 
clearness  of  Tillotson,  the  gorgeous  bril- 
liancy of  Taylor,  the  elaborate  comprehen- 
siveness of  Barrow,  the  divine  energy,  sin- 
gleness of  aim,  and  spiritual  mindedness  of 
Howe,  the  argumentative  perspicuity  and 
force  of  Horsley,  and  the  fervid  eloquence 
of  Whitefield ;  and,  to  come  nearer,  with- 
out touching  the  living,  the  simplicity, 
calmness,  and  vivid  perceptions  of  Richard 
Watson,  the  enchanting  sweetness  and 
spiritual  elevation  of  Pearce,  the  pathos 
and  solemnity  of  Fuller.  But  while  ad- 
mitting and  admiring  the  superiority  of 
some  in  the  peculiarities  for  which  they 
are  most  celebrated,  we  cannot  fix  on 
an  individual  amongst  them  all  who  dis- 
played so  much  of  that  union  and  concen- 
tration of  various  faculties  of  mind,  which 
rendered  Hall  illustrious.  In  a  considera- 
ble degree  he  appeared  to  have  every  qual- 
ity named.  He  had  pungency,  clearness, 
brilliancy,  comprehensiveness,  energy,  ar- 
gumentative force,  eloquence,  simplicity,  en- 
chanting sweetness,  devotional  elevation, 
pathos,  and  solemnity.  But  his  greatest 
peculiarity  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  the 
rich  and  perfect  combination  of  qualities. 
Like  the  bow  of  heaven,  every  color  was 
there,  and  in  harmony. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  preachers;  and 
their  pretensions  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
verv  first  order.  One  of  them — Saurin — 
stands  alone  as  a  Protestant ;  three  as 
Catholics,  are  usually  named  together,  Bos- 
suet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon. 

Saurin  is  described  as  having  a  strong, 
clear,  and  harmonious  voice.  He  practised 
two  oratorical  artifices — using  that  term  in 
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the  best  sense, — namely,  that  of  beginning 
his  discourses  in  a  low  and  subdued  tone, 
and  that  of  pausing  at  the  end  of  sentences 
to  observe  the  effect  upon  his  hearers.  He 
wept  from  pure  feeling,  in  addressing  the 
wicked.  This  we  could  easily  imagine 
from  examining  the  appeals  in  his  publish- 
ed discourses;  but  they  would  not  at  all 
suggest  the  description  given  by  one  who 
heard  him.  ''His  preaching  resembled  a 
plentiful  shower  of  dew,  softly  and  imper- 
ceptibly insinuating  itself  into  the  minds  of 
his  numerous  hearers,  as  the  dew  into  the 
pores  of  plants,  till  the  whole  church  was 
dissolved,  and  all  in  tears  ander  his  ser- 
mons." In  almost  all  his  productions  he 
displays  great  metaphysical  subtlety,  which 
one  would  scarcely  suppose  to  flow  in  so 
soil  a  method.  Here  too,  in  fact,  is  dis- 
cernible his  greatest  fault,  for  he  appears 
to  raise  difficulties  in  order  to  solve  them. 
In  the  general  course  of  his  argumentation 
there  is  an  air  of  vivacity  and  glowing  en- 
ergy, and  in  his  appeals,  ardor,  pungen- 
cy, and  force.  His  mode  of  winding  up  a 
discourse  by  reiterations  and  amplifica- 
tions of  a  portion  of  the  text,  or  some  one 
prominent  idea,  is  powerfully  impressive. 

Bossuet,  though  eminent,  is  worthy  of 
more  admiration  as  an  acute  controversial- 
ist and  sagacious  historian  than  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  pas- 
sages which  show  that  he  had  great  strength 
of  pinion,  and  but  for  his  prejudices  and 
adulatory  spirit  would  have  soared  mnch 
higher.  He  abounds  in  exclamations, 
apostrophes,  and  fulsome  flattery  to  the 
great.  We  are  tired  in  him  and  other 
French  eulogists  of  "  Grande  Reine," 
"  Auguste  Monarque,"  and  the  offensive 
particularities  introduced  in  celebrating 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles  and  Saints. 
But,  with  all  these  extravagances,  there  is 
much  force  and  grandeur ;  and  though  he 
often  descends  to  the  very  ground,  he  must 
not  be  denied  his  diBtinguishing  epithet  of 
the  "  eagle  of  Meaux." 

Bourdaloue  has,  by  some  critics,  been 
assigned  a  far  more  eminent  place  in  the 
temple  of  fame  than  Bossuet ;  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  much  freer,  and,  indeed,  almost 
entirely  free,  from  the  faults  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted,  but  on  account  of  the 
solidity  and  earnestness  of  his  reasonings, 
the  beauty  of  his  arrangements,  and  the 
novelty  of  his  thoughts.  He  displays  great 
resources  of  mind,  has  much  of  point  and 
power,  and  sounds  with  great  effect  the 
note  of  alarm.    But  notwithstanding  his 
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fertility,  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  Bos- 
suet  at  times  render  it  difficult,  in  adjudi- 
cating their  respective  merits,  to  assign  to 
either  a  very  extraordinary  superiority. 

In  speaking  of  Massillon,  we  hazard  lit- 
tle by  saying  that  he  was  the  prince  of 
French  preachers,  and  as  in  writing,  so  In 
the  character  of  his  pulpit  discourses,  he 
roust  be  regarded  as  approaching  nearer 
than  any  other  in  resemblance  to  Robert 
Hall.  They  appear  to  have  been  similar 
in  their  methods  as  preachers,  and  there 
are  strong  analogies  in  their  compositions. 
The  entire  description  of  Massillon  by 
D'AIembert,  on  his  admission  into  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  might  with  little 
alteration  be  applied  to  Hall.  He  attract- 
ed and  edified  ail  classes  of  men,  for  though 
he  commonly  spoke  in  a  language  clear 
from  its  philosophical  accuracy  and  rea- 
soning, and  in  the  highest  degree  both  re- 
fined and  eloquent,  he  spoke  to  the  heart, 
and  united  pathos  with  sublimity,  and  his 
character  for  benevolence  and  pastoral 
fidelity,  was  as  bright  as  his  genius. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  instructive 
to  compare  the  productions  of  kindred 
minds.  We  may  be  assisted  therefore  to 
judge  of  these  two  extraordinary  preachers, 
if  we  bring  into  juxtaposition  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  passages  produced  by  each. 
Without  further  comment  upon  them  we 
shall  just  remark  that  Massillon's  appears 
most  powerful  in  application,  and  Hall's 
most  brilliant  in  conception, — 

<*  I  figure  to  myself,"  says  Massillon,  ^  that 
our  last  hour  is  come — the  heavens  are  open- 
ing over  our  heads — time  is  no  more,  and  eter- 
nity has  begun.  Jesus  Christ  is  about  to  ap- 
pear to  judge  us,  according  to  our  deeeris, 
and  we  are  here  waiting  at  his  hands,  the  sen- 
tence of  everiastinff  life  or  death.  Task  you 
now — stricken  with  terror  like  yourselves,  in 
no  wise  separating  my  lot  from  yours,  but 
placing  myself  in  ihe  situation  in  which  we 
must  all  one  day  stand  before  God  our  judge 
— if  Christ,  I  ask  you,  were  this  moment  come 
to  make  the  awful  partition  of  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  think  you  that  the  greater  number 
would  be  saved?  Do  you  believe  that  the 
numbers  would  even  be  equall  If  the  lives 
of  the  multitude  here  present  were  siiled. 
should  we  find  among  them  ten  righteous  i 
Should  we  find  a  single  one  ?" 


One  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  instant 
effect  which,  according  to  Voltaire,  was 
produced  on  the  congregation.  The  whole 
assembly  started  up  from  their  seats,  and 
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interrupted  the  preacher  by  murmurs  of 
surprise  and  acclamation.* 

We  subjoin  the  magnificent  passage  of 
Hall,  selected  from  his  funeral  sermon  fo*: 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales : — 


*  We  have  given  the  pasaage  in  the  most  coo- 
denied,  and,  we  think,  the  most  powerful  form 
in  which  it  has  appeared.  It  is  most  probably  the 
nearest  to  what  it  was  when  first  pronounced 
Massillon,  however,  expanded  it,  we  suppose,  in 
passing  through  the  press,  and  introduced  other 
striking  considerations.  Whether  these  were 
real  improvements  others  must  decide,  but  it  is 
due  to  the  illustrious  author  that  we  should  give 
the  original,  in  what  he  at  least  deemed  th^ 
amended  character  of  it.  "Je  suppose  que  o'est 
ici  votre  dernidre  heure  et  la  fin  de  Tunivers ; 

^ue  les  cieux  vont  s'ouvrir  sur  vos  tdtes  JSsus- 
Ihrist  paroltre  dans  sa  gloire  au  milieu  de  ce 
temple,  et  que  vous,  n'y  dtes  assembles  que  pour 
I'attendre;  et  comme  des  criminels  tremblants,  h 
qui  Ton  va  prononcer,  ou  une  sentence  de  grAce, 
ou  un  arr6t  de  mort  6ternelle ;  car,  vous  avez 
beau  vous  flatter,  vous  monrrez  tels  que  vous  dtes 
aujourd'hui ;  tous  ces  desires  de  changements  qui 
vous  amusent,  vous  amuseront  jusq'au  lit  de  la 
mort;  c'est  I'ezpgrience  do  tous  lea  si&cles;  tout 
ce  que  vous  trouverez  alors  en  vous  de  nouveau, 
sera  pent  dtre  un  rompte  un  peu  plus  grand  que 
celui  que  vous  auriez  aujourd'hui  arendre  ;  et  sur 
ce  que  vous  seriez,  si  Ton  venoit  vous  juger  dans 
le  moment,  vous  pouvez  presque  decider  de  ce 
qui  vous  arrivera  au  sortir  de  la  vie. 

*'  Or,  je  vous  demande,  et  je  vous  le  demande, 
frappd  de  terreur,  ne  apparent  pas  en  ce  point 
mon  sort  de  vdtre,  et  me  metbint  dans  la  mftme 
disposition  oi!l  je  ceuhaite  que  vous  entriez;  je 
vous  demande  done:  Si  J^us-Christ  paroissoit 
dans  so  temple,  au  milieu  de  cette  assemblSe,  la 
plusauguste  de  I'univers,  pour  nous  juger,  pour 
faire  le   terrible  discernement  des  boucs  et  des 
brebis  croyez  vous  que  le  plus  grand  nombre  de 
tout   ce   que  nous  sommes  ici,  fi^t  place   &   la 
droite  !  croyez-vous  que  les  choses  du  moins  fus- 
sent  Agates  ?  croyez-vous  qu*il  s*y  trouv&t  seule- 
ment  dix  justes,  que  le  Seigneur  ne  put  trouver 
autrefois  en  cinq  villes  tout  enti^res?    Je  vous 
le  demande,  vous  Tignorez,  et  je  Tignore  moi- 
m6mn  ',  vous  »eul,  6  mon  Dieu  !  connoissez  ceuz 
qui  vous  appartiennent,  nous  savons  du   moins 
que  les  p^cneurs  ne  lui  appartiennent  pas.    Or, 
qui    sunt    les  fiddles    ici  assembles?    les   titres 
et  les   dignit^s  ne  doivent  6tre  compt^s  pour 
rien ;    vous  en    serez   depouilles  devant  J^sus- 
Christ :   qui  sont-ils  ?  beaucoup  de  p^chours  qui 
ne   veulent  pas  se  convertir;    encore  plus   qui 
le   voudroient,  mais   qui  different  leur  conver- 
sion; plusieurs  autres  qui   ne  se  convertissent 
jamais  que  pour  retomber;  enfin  un  grand  nom- 
bre qui  croient  n'avoir  pas  besoin  de  conversion  : 
voiU  le  parti   des  r^prouves.    Retranchez   ces 
quatre   sortes   de    p^cheurs  de    cette   assemblee 
nainte,  car  ils  en  seront  retrancfa^s  au  grand  jour : 
paroissez  maintenant, justes;  oil  Stes-vous?  res- 
tes  d 'Israel,  paaaez  a  la  Hroite ;  froment  de  J^sus- 
Christ,  d^mdlez-vouB  de  cette  paille  deatin6e  au 
feu;  6  Dieu !  oil  eont  vos  6lus.'  et  que  reste-t-il 
pour  votre  partage  ?'* 
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'<  Eternity,  it  if  mirely  not  necessary  to  re- 
mind you.  invests  every  state,  whether  of  bliss 
or  of  suffering,  with  a  mysterious  and  awful 
importance  entirely  its  own,  and  is  the  only 
property  in  the  creation  which  gives  that 
weight  and  moment  to  whatever  it  attaches, 
compared  to  which,  all  sublunary  joys  ana 
sorrows,  all  interests  which  know  a  oeriod, 
fade  into  the  most  contemptible  insignincance. 
In  appreciating  every  other  object,  it  is  eapy 
to  exceed  the  proper  estimate;  and  even  of 
the  distresfiinff  event  which  has  so  recently 
occurred,  the  reeling  which  many  of  us  pos- 
sess, is  probably  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
The  nation  has  certainly  not  been  wanting  in 
the  proper  expression  of  its  poignant  regret  at 
the  sudden  removal  of  this  most  lamented 
princess,  nor  of  their  sympathy  with  the  Royal 
family,  deprived  by  this  visitation  of  its  bright- 
est ornament  Sorrow  is  painted  in  every 
countenance,  the  pursuits  or  business  and  of 

Sleasure  have  been  suspended,  and  the  king- 
om  is  covered  with  the  signals  of  distress. 
But  what,  my  brethren,  if  it  be  lawful  to  in- 
dulge such  a  thought,  what  would  be  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  a  lost  soul?  Where 
shall  we  find  the  tears  fit  t6  be  wept  at  Fuch  a 
spectacle  ?  or,  could  we  realize  the  calamity 
Jn  all  its  extent,  what  tokens  of  commiseration 
and  concern  would  be  deemed  equal  to  the  oc^ 
casion  ?  Would  it  sufiice  for  the  sun  to  veil 
his  light  and  the  moon  her  brightness;  to 
cover  the  ocean  with  mourning,  and  the  heav- 
ens with  sackcloth  ?  or,  were  the  whole  frame 
of  nature  to  become  animated  and  vocal,  would 
it  be  possible  for  her  to  utter  a  groan  too 
deep,  or  a  cry  too  piercing,  to  express  the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  such  a  catastrophe?" 


Mr.  Foster  has  adverted  with  great  keen- 
ness of  observation,  and  we  think  with  jus- 
tice too,  to  the  defects  of  Mr.  Hall's  preach- 
ing, in  reference  to  the  hearers,  remark- 
ing, that  the  crude  admiration  which  can 
make  no  distinctions,  never  renders  justice 
to  what  is  really  great.  He  notices  that  it 
was  too  general  and  theoretic ;  that  it  pre- 
sented things  too  much  in  unbroken  breadth 
and  mass;  that  it  was  apt  to  exceed,  in  the 
most  eloquent  parts,  the  allowed  license  of 
exaggeration ;  that  it  was  not  kept  in  doe 
relation  to  the  realities  of  life ;  that  while 
it  was  most  excellent  in  the  discrimination 
of  topics,  sentiments,  arguments,  it  did  not 
discriminate  and  individualize  human  char- 
acters ;  and  therefore  it  did  not  maintain  an 
intimate  commerce  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  hearers.  One  thing  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  in  some  degree  of  abate- 
ment of  these  severities  of  a  friendly  criti- 
cism that  probably  Mr.  Foster  rarely  if 
ever  heard  him  address  a  very  humble  vil- 
lage congregation^  when  many  of  these 
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blemishes  would  vanish  amidst  the  clear 
and  holy  light  of  truth,  set  forth  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  earnestness.  Ou 
public  occasions,  and  in  his  genera]  minis- 
trations, these  defects  would  shade  the 
moral  splendor  and  dignity  of  the  preacher, 
and  ought  the  more  to  be  remembered, 
that  they  may  furnish  important  practical 
instructions  to  the  evangelical  prophets. 

The  text  of  his  discourse  was  usually  an- 
nounced in  the  feeblest  tone,  chiefly  from 
an  incapacity  of  voice,  and  in  a  rapid  man- 
ner, so  as  frequently  to  be  inaudible  to  the 
majority  of  the  congregation.  He  then  in- 
troduced the  general  topic  in  a  calm  per- 
spicuous statement,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
its  simplicity,  and  not  often  calculated  to 
give  a  stranger  any  promise  of  what  was  to 
come.  It  seemed  to  be  marked  by  no  ef- 
fort; frequently  consisting  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  context,  with  a  few  plain  obser- 
vations. At  times,  however,  he  would 
commence  with  some  important  sentiment, 
striking  the  attention  at  once,  and  making 
the  rest  of  his  discourse  a  continual  de- 
velopment of  some  fine  train  of  thought 
which  lay  embedded  in  his  own  mind,  and 
became  every  moment  more  visible  as  he 
disclosed  it  by  a  course  of  close,  consecu- 
tive, and  convincing  reasoning.  His  most 
metaphysical  addresses  would  gradually 
merge  into  earnest  appeals.  After  the  ex- 
ordium, he  would  commonly  hint  at,  rather 
than  explicitly  announce,  the  very  simple 
divisions  of  the  subject  on  which  he  in- 
tended to  treat.  Then  his  thoughts  would 
begin  to  multiply,  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
utterance,  always  considerable,  would  in- 
crease as  he  proceeded  and  kindled — evi- 
dently urged  on  by  the  momentum  of  his 
conceptions.  He  had  no  oratorical  action, 
scarcely  any  kind  of  motion,  excepting  an 
occasional  liHing  or  waving  of  the  right 
hand;  and  in  his  most  impassioned  mo- 
ments, an  alternate  retreat  and  advance  in 
the  pulpit  by  a  short  step.  Sometimes  the 
pain  in  his  back,  to  which  he  was  so  great 
a  martyr,  would  induce  him  to  throw  his 
arm  behind,  as  if  to  give  himself  ease  or 
support  in  the  long-continued,  and,  to  him, 
afllictive  position  of  standing  to  address  the 
people.  Nothing  of  the  effect  which  he 
produced  depended  on  extraneous  circum- 
stances. There  was  no  pomp,  no  rhetori- 
cal flourish,  and  few,  though  whenever 
they  did  occur,  very  appropriate  images ; 
excepting  towards  the  close  of  his  sermon^ 
when  his  imagination  became  excursive, 
and  he  winged  his  way  through  the  loftiest 
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Sphere  of  contemplation.  His  Bublirnestl 
discourses  were  in  the  beginning  didactic 
and  argumentative,  then  descriptive  and 
pathetic,  and,  finally,  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense,  imaginative.  Truth  was  their 
universal  element,  and  to  enforce  its  claims 
was  his  constant  aim.  Whether  he  at- 
tempted to  engage  the  reason,  the  affec- 
tions, or  the  fancy,  all  was  subsidiary  to 
this  great  end. '  He  was  always  in  earnest 
— profoundly  in  earnest.  He  lost  himself 
in  the  glories  of  his  theme ;  and  amidst  the 
fervors  of  his  eloquence,  the  .force  of  his 
argumentation,  and  the  beauty  of  his  dic- 
tion, it  was  manifest  that  his  supreme  aim 
wan  to  ''  win  souls  to  Christ." 

Notwithstanding  many  hesitations  at  the 
outset,  there  was  a  continual  flow — a  flow- 
of  elegant  expression,  exquisite  turns  of 
thought,  pure  sentiment,  and  exalted  feel- 
ing. Among  other  qualities  of  his  public 
speaking,  it  was  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary that,  even  while  the  rapidity  of  the 
utterance  was  such  as  almost  to  outrun  the 
apprehensions  of  his  hearers,  every  word, 
though  by  no  means  minutely  premeditated, 
was  as  proper  in  itself,  and  as  beautifully 
collocated,  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of 
long  and  laborious  consideration.  He 
could  touch  at  will  the  inner  springs  of 
emotion,  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  mind, 
expose  sophism,  vanquish  error,  and  stem 
the  fierce  revolt  of  prejudice ;  and  with 
equal  success  could  he  speak  to  the  expe- 
rienced and  aged  Christian,  awakening  at  a 
touch  his  liveliest  and  holiest  sensibili- 
ties, imparting  consolation  to  the  troubled 
mind,  unfolding  the  mysteries,  while  he 
breathed  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  dissipating 
the  influence  of  evil  agency,  encountering 
the  efforts  of  inherent  corruption,  opening 
Heaven  to  view,  making  its  glories  palpa- 
ble, and  by  leading  you  through  the  gates 
of  the  celestial  city,  rendering  the  enchant- 
ed bearers  conscious  of  strange  joys,  which 
seemed  not  to  belong  to  earth,  but  to  some 
more  elevated  state  of  existence.  Then 
the  bodily  organs  would  appear  to  be  al- 
most incapable  of  furnishing  a  channel 
wide  enough  for  the  stream  of  thought, 
which  expanded  as  it  flowed,  till  it  spread 
as  into  an  ocean  glowing  with  the  morn- 
ing light  of  eternity. 
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The  event  of  our  times  may  soon  be,  we 
dare  not  yet  say  is,  the  Roman  Schism  in 
Germany.  The  struggle  of  the  old  and  still 
powerfu  Ipapal  superstition  with  the  varied 
forces  that  oppose  it,  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  question  of  questions  over  the  whole 
civilized  world ;  and  Germany,  which  be- 
gan the  struggle  three  hundred  years  ago, 
is  once  more  the  prime  agent  in  recom- 
mencing it. 

Again  the  battfe  of  religious  controversy 
sounding  through  the  earth !  How  myste- 
rious— how  inexplicable  must  such  contests 
as  these  seem  to  the  man  who  recognizes 
in  human  nature  but  the  perishable  mecha- 
nism of  time  and  sense !  How  impossible 
would  they  be,  were  he  no  more  than  this ! 
But  no— man  is  above  all  things  the  "  rf- 
ligious  animal"  he  has  been  designated. 
Nothing  can  evince  it  more  forcibly  than 
the  arousing  efficacy  which  through  his 
whole  history  this  one  topic  has  ever  ex- 
clusively possessed.  The  infidel  Hume  has 
acknowledged  the  fact  in  one  remarkable 
passage,  which  moulded  as  a  contemptuous 
sneer,  admits  a  mighty  truth.  No  consid- 
eration stirs  the  depths  of  man's  soul 
like  the  prospects  of  eternity.  Be  his  hope 
a  shadow  or  a  reality,  be  it  an  empty  dream 
or  a  solid  truth,  *'  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come,"  are  the  powers  that  alone 
thoroughly  master  the  inmost  recesses  of 
bis  spirit.  Every  secret  region  of  his  heart 
still  sends  back  its  mysterious  echoes  to 
that  key-note.  The  man  of  the  world 
smiles  at  that  religious  ardor  of  the  Crusa- 
der or  of  the  wild  Monster  Anabaptist, 
which  controlled  no  one  savage  passion; 
he  may  find  a  theme  for  deeper  reflection 
in  the  savage  potency  of  that  remote  and 
dim-seen  Object,  which,  even  when  by 
turns  eclipsed  by  every  successive  passion, 
or  mighty  only  to  madden  not  govern  them, 
does  still  in  either  case  retain  so  wondrous 
a  supremacy  over  the  main  current  of  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  the  man.  Transi- 
tory desires,  fears,  calculations,  may  alter- 
nately overbear  that  master-thought,  but 
the  man  cannot  rid  himself  of  it  1  Day  by 
dky  he  may  in  his  folly  and  feebleness,  rob 
himself  of  every  solid  ground  for  anticipat- 
ing heaven,  but  he  cannot  endure  to  sur- 
render the  faint  hope  of  it  to  the  last. 
Nay — his  fiercest  impulses  to  persecution 
are  often  only  his  impatience  of  uncertain- 
ty— of  unceruinty  generated  in  spite  of 
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/s  himself,  by  the  peq>etua1  presence  of  dis* 
sentient  opinions;  the  way,  l\e  feels,  is 
clear  to  him — his  life  is  in  that  conviction — 
to  mar  it,  is  to  leave  him  comfortless,  to 
plunder  him  of  the  dearest  treasure  of  his 
being;  what  right  then,  he  cries,  and 
grasps  the  sword — what  right  has  any  man 
to  poison  the  sources  of  his  peace  by  prac- 
tically denying  the  belief  by  which  he  lives? 
Miserably — blindly  do  they  scan  the  page 

'  of  history,  who  can  find  nothing  but  folly 
in  religious  tumults  and  religious  wars; 
these  bloody  struggles  are  fought  in  the 
very  face  of  Christianity,  they  violate  its 
simplest  maxims,  they  are  gross  and  sen- 
sual misinterpretations  of  its  lovely  spirit, 
but — they  prove  its  power  withal !  The 
man  who  slaughters  his  foe  for  religious 
differences  is  mistaken — fearfully  mistaken ; 
but  he  is  a  Man ;  nought  below  man — the 
heir  of  eternity,  the  being  whose  true 
sphere  is  beyond  the  grave — could  ever 
have  done  so.  It  is  a  horrible  madness, 
but  there  is  sublimity  in  its  horrors 
too! 

Of  such  conflicts — if  not  unto  blood,' 
yet  surely  conflicts  ardent,  energetic,  des- 
perate— it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  sur- 
mise that  the  world  is  now  on  the  eve. 
The  more  the  civilized  world  becomes  by 
rapidity  of  intercourse  one  family,  the  more 
prominently  will  the  differences  upon  these 
great  questions  present  themselves,  and  the 
more  urgently  will  they  demand  settlement. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  ground  for  anticipat- 
ing a  mortal  struggle  of  religions.  The 
accumulated  forces  of  scientific  knowledge 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  on  the  one  side 
—of  knowledge  gained  by  pure  inductive 
habits  as  opposed  to  dogmatic  and  a  priori 
maxims, — the  claim  of  a  single  infallible 
human  authority  on  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects  of  thought,  on  the  other, — 
principles  in  themselves  almost  necessarily 
hostile,  have  been  frowning  on  each  other 
from  their  adverse  hills  for  a  long  period ; 
skirmishes  of  the  outposts,  and  one  fierce 
and  savage  engagement  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century — have  already  taken  place; 
but  the  decisive  trial  of  strength  has  not 
come  yet.  The  wild  onslaught  of  the 
French  Revolution  upon  all  religions,  de- 
cided nothing,  and  almost  altered  nothing; 
its  literary  oracles  knew  no  Christianity  be- 
yond the  Roman  superstition ;  to  assail  it 
they  assailed  Christianity  itself;  the  world 
at  large  could  not  go  along  with  this 
monstrous  tactic,  and  all  things  speedily 
returned  to  their  old  positions  and  relations, 


It  is  the  idle  vanity  of  French  writers  to 
exaggerate  the  permanent  effects  of  their 
Revolution;  few  remarkable  changes  in 
civil  aflfairs  have  really  had  so  little.  Com- 
pare it  for  one  moment  with  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  abortive 
infidel  Reformation,  with  the  real  and  suc- 
cessful Protestant  one  1  In  truth,  Christi- 
anity in  its  main  elements  has  so  ineradica- 
ble a  hold  in  the  ground  of  man's  nature; 
it  so  grapples  with  his  heart  of  hearts,  and 
implicates  itself  with  all  his  deepest  feel- 
ings, that  no  attempt  at  its  universal  over- 
throw will  ever — sonfe  unimaginable  con- 
juncture apart,  have  a  chance  of  lasting 
success ;  the  great  contest  will  ever  be,  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  restore  and  purify  it. 
The  nations  of  the  world  will  ever  take  the  ^ 
substance  of  Christianity  for  granted,  while  / 
they  dispute  fiercely  about  its  circumstan-  / 
tials ;  the  universal  human  heart  cannot  do 
without  it  in  some  form.  To  say  it  with- 
out irreverence,  man's  taste  is  spoiled  by 
such  a  system  as  the  New  Testament,  in 
even  its  corruptest  interpretation,  oflfers, 
for  such  coarse  garbage  as  the  sensualist 
infidel — such  airy  and  unsatisfying  hors  ^ 
(f  (Buvres  as  the  more  refined  unbeliever  can  \ 
furnish.  The  conflict  will  be,  and  it  can  / 
scarcely  be  long  delayed,  between  the 
power  that  assumes  to  dictate  Christianity 
to  the  world,  and  blundering  on  from  age 
to  age  still  maintains  its  haughty  preten- 
sions, and  the  inherent  claims  of  the 
religion  itself,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  primi- 
tive form.  Would  to  God  that  in  such  a 
straggle  those  who  oppose  that  tremendous 
power  had  not  blindly  and  wantonly  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  strength  of  union  ; 
and  in  many  lamentable  instances  so  fallen 
away  from  the  purity  of  the  faith,  as 
to  make  it  too  oflen  doubtful  whether  even 
the  error  they  oppose,  is  not  preferable  to 
the  error  they  maintain  I 

It  is,  indeed,  this — mutual  dissension 
and  the  wantonness  of  individual  specula- 
tion— that  has  ever  constituted  the  weak- 
ness of  the  adversaries  of  Rome ;  as  the 
Eagle  of  the  Gallican  Church  keenly  saw,  * 
when  he  penned  his  "Variations."  Yet 
Bossuet  cannot  but  have  seen  also,  that 
logically  considered,  the  claim  of  infalli- 
bility is  no  remedy  whatever  for  this  diffi- 
culty. Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  upon 
this  important  question;  these  are  days 
when  even  the  most  superficial  of  readers 
ought  to  feel  the  necessity  of  being  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  the  pompous  sophistry 
of  Romanism.    We  say  then,  that  except 
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the  claim  of  inrallibility  be  first  assumed, 
(and  then  all  further  argument   becomes 
unnecessary,)  mere  uniformity  of  doctrine 
is  no  presumption  of  truth  more  than  of 
error ;  no  doctrine  has  been  more  remarka- 
bly uniform  than  the  theology  of  Moham- 
medanism, and  it  has  continued  so  for  a 
far  longer  period,  than  many  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Roman  Church.     But  if  the 
claim  of  infallibility   be   not  assumed,  it 
must  be  received  on  one  or  other  of  two 
distinct  grounds      Either  we  must   come 
to  believe  it  wholly  without  proof,  and  by 
some  mysterious  interior  revelation,  which 
leaves  all  religions  on  a  level,  as  each  may 
at  pleasure  allege  such  a  revelation  in  its' 
own  favor,  and  the  nature  of  the  supposi- 
tion precludes  all  test  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them ;  or  it  must  be  received  by  an 
appeal  to  evidence  of  some  kind  ;  and  then 
there  will  be,  as  events  have  amply  shown, 
as  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  value   and  verdict  of  this  appeal   to 
evidence   (whether    Scripture,   Antiquity, 
Reason,  or  any  two,  or  all  three  of  them,) 
as    on    any  other    conceivable    point    of 
theology.     Nor  can  the  Romanist  advocate 
here  cover  his  retreat  by  urging,  that,  at 
hast  it  narrows   the  controversy  to  one 
question  instead  of  several;  no  assertion 
is  more  utterly  groundless;  for  the  truth 
is,  that  the  controversy  on  a  claim  of  in- 
fallible guidance,  to  be  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted,   must    embrace    a//    the    various 
points  upon  which  the  Church  which  claims 
it  is   alleged  to  have  erred;   those  very 
allegations  of  actual  error  being  the  most 
conclusive  grounds  for  doubting,  or  wholly 
denying,  the  validity  of  the  claim.     What 
rational  man  is  there  beyond  the  Roman 
communion,  who  does  not  feel  that  even  if 
there  were  (as  in  truth  there  is  little  or 
none)   some  plausibility  in  the   common 
arguments  for  the  supreme  prerogatives  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  guide  in  faith, 
the  mere  fcu^t  that  that  church  has  for  cen- 
turies practically  countenanced  (and  very 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  justified  in  theojry) 
the  absolute  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  is  in  itself  an  irresistible  a  posteriori 
refutation  of  all  its  pretensions?  To  say 
that   a  Christian   man   is   first   bound   to 
believe   the    infallibility  of   a    particular 
religious  body,  and  then,  as  a  consequence 
from  that  belief,  to  receive  without  hesita- 
tion all  its  subsequent  doctrines,  (however 
inconsistent    with    the    very  grounds    on 
which  he  professes  to  believe  that  infcdlilnU- 
ty,)  18  exactly  as  if  a  witness  of  whom  we 
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know  nothing  previously,  should  Jirst  de- 
mand to  swear  us  to  believe  him  incapable 
of  error  in  all  he  tells,  and  then  bind  us  in 
virtue  of  our  oath  to  the  solemn  duty  of 
believing  that  the  book  on  which  he  swore 
us  is  circular,  when  our  eyes  see  it  to  be 
square. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  plea  of  infallibility  does  not  re- 
move one  single  difficulty  in  the  theory  of 
religious  belief.  It  is  absurdly  impotent 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  real  truth  being,  that 
it  only  adds  one  more  question  to  the  num- 
bers that  already  exist  in  controversy,  in- 
stead of  solving  the  rest,  or  substituting 
itself  in  their  place.  The  most  enthiisiastic 
votary  of  Romanism  will  scarcely  venture 
to  tell  us,  that  the  claim  of  a  certain  re- 
spectable clergyman  of  the  name  of  Cap- 
pellari,  to  govern  the  whole  Christian 
world — nearly  three  hundred  millions  of 
human  beings — is  as  self-evident  as  one  of 
Euclid's  axioms.  What  is  not  self-evident 
must  depend  on  proof.  This  proof,  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  found  satisfactory  by  at 
least  one-half  of  the  above  millions ;  their  ob- 
jection being,  among  several  other  things, 
that  the  admission  of  the  claims  of  the  said 
highly-respectable  gentleman  involves  the 
admission  of  a  vast  variety  of  propositions, 
every  one  of  which  must  be  separately 
argued  and  settled  before  the  claim  can  be 
conceded.  And  this  is  the  short  path  to 
religious  peace; — this  is  the  "end  of  con- 
troversy I" — this  is  the  happy  haven  where 
so  many  are  now  sighing  to  be  at  rest; 
wilfully  blind  to  the  hollowness  of  a  device 
which  ambition  has  formed  to  ensnare  the 
inherent  indolence  and  self-delusion  of 
human  nature.* 

*  It  is  gometimefl  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
watch  by  what  evasion  Romish  advocates  en* 
deavor  to  wriggle  out  of  the  iron  grasp  of  such 
arguments  as  these.  The  very  ascetic  Mr.  W. 
G.  Ward,  (whose  unexpected  matrimony  amused 
the  public  some  time  ago,  and  whose  adoption  of 
Romanism  seems  about  as  important,)  appears  to 
rest  his  attachment  to  Rome  principally  on  a 
certain  internal  sense,  or  mysterious  popish 
gusto;  which,  undoubtedly,  is  dexterously  enough 
chosen,  as  it  avoids  all  logical  confutation  by  at 
once  declining  all  rational  test.  He  professes  (as 
every  heretic  and  schismatic  from  the  foundation 
of  the  church  has  dc^ne  before  him,)  that,  follow- 
ins  after  his  own  incommunicable  individual 
light,  he  has  found  himself  landed  in  the  blessed 
realms  of  Mariolatry.  This  quak^  pathway  to 
Rome  is  as  pretty  a  device  as  any  thing  in  tha 
fashionable  world  of  modern  theology,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  quite  the  rage  for  a  season  or 
two. 

Bat,  aft«r  all,  we  gr^ere  to  tell  him  it  is  not 
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But,  though  the  doctrine  of  infallibility 
be  thus  demonstrably  ineffective  as  a  short- 
cut to  theological  certainty,  no  doubt  it 
has  its  exterior   and    superficial   charms. 

altogether  new.  He  is  but  one  of  imiumerable 
instances  how  the  extremes  of  uUra-mystieism 
and  ii^delity  meet.  Like  others  of  a  similar 
school  before  him,  be  agrees  with  Gibbon  and 
Voltaire,  in  smiling  contemptuously  at  the  notion 
of  establishing  the  claims  of  any  doctrine  on 
ordinary  historical  evidence.  There  is  really  so 
much  to  be  "said  on  both  sides,"  that  poor  Mr 
W.  G.  Ward  is  quite  perplexed.  The  disagree- 
ments of  Bull  and  Petavius  are  too  much  for  him. 
Think  of  the  learning  of  the  "  Dogmata  Theo- 
logica ;"  think  of  the  rival  learning  of  the  **  De- 
fensio  Fidei  Micsnie."  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward  forgot 
that  the  inward  moral  light  of  Petavius  and  Bull 
differed  quite  as  much  as  their  views  of  external 
evidence ;  and  that  if  diflTerence  is  to  produce 
skepticism  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  hard  t  o  show 
how  it  can  leave  us  in  full  repose  in  the 
former. 

The  general  result  of"  Mr.  Ward'spAi/owpAy," 
(if  we  are  to  term  it  so,  but  we  have  seen  most  of 
it  far  more  clearly  stated  in  old  Robert  Barclay,) 
seems  to  be,  that  a  good  man  will  almost  unfail- 
ingly be  led  to  correct  dogmatic — that  is,  Roman — 
belief;  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  his  duty  not  to 
take  much  trouble  about  any  external  means  of 

E roving  it — he  is  to  be  content  with  what  is  good  in 
is  present  faith,  and  leave  the  Aiture  to  Provi- 
dence. These  advices  seem  about  as  consistent 
with  each  other  as  they  are  with  Mr.  Ward's  own 
deliberate  abandonment  of  "  the  sacredness  of 
hereditary  religion,*'  for  the  new  "variety  of  un- 
tried being"  on  which  he  has  so  rashly  ventured. 
It  is,  however,  more  important  to  observe,  that 
the  former  involves  an  implicit  justification  of 
religious  persecution  ;fur  it  irresistibly  concludes, 
that  deadness  to  the  charms  of  Romanism,  when 
duly  presented  to  the  recusant,  can  only  proceed 
from  moral  depravity. 

One  point,  nowever,  Mr.  Ward  coneiders  now 
fully  established,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to 
enable  our  readers  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  diacovcry.  It  appears  by  his  justificatory  letter, 
(which  we  beseech  all  to  read  who  would  know 
what  are  the  pleasto  which  intelligent  men  are  in 
the  present  age  reduced,  in  order  to  vindicate  se- 
cession from  the  English  Church,)  that  he  has  been, 
fur  some  time,  waiting  to  determine  whether  he 
might  enjoy  the  happiness  of  maintaining  all 
Roman  doctrine  while  remaining  a -priest  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  has,  at  last,  to  his  sor- 
row and  surprise,  discovered  that  that  church  does 
not  admit  its  sworn  ministers  to  hold  or  teach 
that  (e.  g.)  St.  Paul  wa.i  in  the  daily  habit  of 
worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  late  ecclesias- 
tical decision  (in  the  case  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Oakeley,)  has,  he  considers,  settled  the  question, 
which  was  involved  in  some  obscurity  before. 
We  should  have  thought  it  settled  a  little  earlier; 
but  it  is,  at  all  events,  important  that  the  public 
in  general  should  be  aware  that  the  matter  is 
11010  considered  to  be  a  ruled  casOk 

We  do  not  fear  that  the  example  of  this  mis- 
guided person  will  be  largely  followed.  He  him- 
self admits  in  his  letter  that  be  has  no  hopes  of 
what  is  called  th«  "  high"  party  in  the  fingliab 
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By  perpetuating  and  conaolidaiing  accumu- 
lated  errors,  it  will  assuredly  be  the  ulti«> 
mate  cause  of  the  combined  destruction  of 
the  tckoie  system  when  its  "fulness  of 
time"  shall  have  arrived;  the  ponderous 
armor  that  protects  the  cuirassier  while  he 
fights,  becomes  his  ruin  when  he  falls;  but 
until  then,  the  very  assumption  itself  has 
its  power  over  many  minds.  Intellects  of 
natural  subtlety,  too  hard  for  themselves^ 
tempted  to  constant  skepticism,  and  yearn- 
ing for  some  repose,  are.  rapidly  drawn  into 
the   fascinating    influence  of  this  cheap 

Church.  He  tells  us,  that  '*  an  additional  reason 
for  the  giving  up  the  hopes  he  entertained  when 
he  wrote  bis  work,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
anti-Roman  high-churchmen  have  shown  no  sort 
of  unwillingntss  (quite  the  reverse}  to  unite  with 
what  are  called  extreme  persons  on  any  such 
terms;"  the  terms,  apparently,  of  perverting  the 
sense  of  the  articles  into  the  recognition  of 
the  errors  they  condemn.  English  honesty  is 
yet  a  little  too  strong  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward*s 
"hopes." 

But  this  irrational  mania  among  a  few  young 
Englishmen,  and  these,  in  some  instances,  men 
of  fair  education,  for  gross,  disgusting,  de- 
basing superstition — for  superstition  accompanied 
by  no  one  real  advantage  which  they  cannot 
possess  if  they  will  to  seek  for  it  where  it  is,  or 
revive  it  wht- re  it  is  not,  in  the  English  Church 
— how  it  reminds  one  of  the  sayina  attributed  to 
the  great  Bishop  Butler  about  tne  downriglit 
madness  that  (as  he  thought^  sometimes  attacked 
communities  end  circles  of  men  no  less  than 
individuals.  Think  of  a  person  of  the  intellect, 
the  real  learning,  the  boundless  opportunities  of 
John  Henry  Newman,  bowing  befure  the  paltry 
image  of  an  uncertain  saint,  and  elaborately  prov- 
ing the  practice  to  be  an  easy  '*  development*'  of 
St.  John  s  **  keep  yourselves  from  idols ;"  patron- 
izing the  fetish -worship  ^for  it  is  in  practice  not 
a  whit  better)  of  the  Holy  Coat  adorers  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  holy  clay  worshippers  of  Ireland  ! 
For  how  much  less  a  perversion  of  reason  have 
men  pro  now,  in  common  life,  been  stamped  aa 
lunatics  P 

Meanwhile,  it  will  be  worth  our  readers* 
while  to  observe  the  cool  and  somewhat  con- 
temptuous reception  Mr.  Ward's  Letters  have 
met  from  the  organ  of  the  English  Romanists, 
The  Tablet.  Now  that  they  have  secured  their 
victim,  they  are  determined  to  make  him  feel  the 
icy  grasp  of  the  chilling  bondage  he  has  adopted. 
No  more  ideals  *Vof  possible  churches,"  no  more 
philosophical  speculations,  permitted  to  the  poor 
captive.  Mr.  Ward  "  is  now  only  at  the  com* 
meneemfnt  of  his  conversion.  In  due  time,  and 
by  the  graces  of  the  sacraments,  he  will  become^ 
we  doubt  not,  a  useful  and  effective  member  of 
the  church  "  But  '*  we  think  it  an  act  of  kind- 
ness to  help  him  to  get  completely  rid  of  the  past 
delusions,  embodied  in  "  these  fast  productions 
of  Mr.  Ward's."  How  well  the  abettors  of  thia 
system  of  delusion,  worsted,  as  they  have  been, 
in  every  single  field  of  arj^ment,  know  the 
effect  upon  weak  minds  of  tbia  quiet  assumption 
of  superiority ! 
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Roman  tranquillity,  and  are,  at  last,  ready 
to  believe  any  thing  so  they  may  but  be 
secure  from  the  disquietude  of  doubting  at 
all.  Daring  in  its  claims,  Romanism  is 
unscrupulous  in  its  practical  enforcement 
of  them ;  and  the  vast,  and  uniform,  and 
disciplined  organization  which  the  papal 
system  commands  and  works  through  the 
whole  extent  of  its  dominions,  is  a  tremen- 
dous antagonist  to  the  scattered,  unsettled, 
discordant  forces  that  here  and  there 
oppose  it.  Set  aside  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  her  American  daughter,  and  where  is 
there  a  single  united  force  capable  of  com- 
peting with  the  huge  numerical  strength  of 
th^  Roman  body?  The  vast  Oriental 
Church,  which  comes  next  to  the  Roman 
in  magnitude,  is  unhappily  but  poorly 
endowed  in  knowledge  and  ability  for  such 
a  struggle.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  the 
incessant  efforts  made  to  entangle  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  both  individually  and  na- 
tionally, in  the  Roman  snare,  uhen  we 
remember  with  what  comparative  indif- 
ference the  Court  of  Rome  probably  looks 
upon  every  other  antagonist ! 

This  old  weakness  of  continental  Pro- 
testantism clings  to  it  still ;  nay,  it  seems 
to  have  grown  every  year  since  the  Re- 
formation. We  much  fear  that  North 
Germany  was  seldom  in  a  much  less  favora- 
ble position  for  a  genuine  and  profitable 
religious  revolution  than  now;  and  when 
we  consider  its  real  state,  we  confess  we 
are  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  re.«ult  of 
the  present  remarkable  movement.  Still 
the  impulse  itself  is,  in  many  respects,  very 
noble;  and  there  are  bright  gleams  here 
and  there  through  the  tumult  of  the  scene 
— such  gleams  as  Providence  may  yet  send 
some  gifted  leader  to  collect  into  one 
steady,  and  universal,  and  permanent  light. 

We  cannot  do  much  better  than  devote 
a  few  pages  to  some  account  of  this  move- 
ment, and  some  comment  upon  its  pro- 
gress. 

The  new  "Catholic  Church  of  Ger- 
many" has  begun  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  old  Reformation  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century;  nay,  the  very  pope  that 
precipitated  the  Reformation,  is  indirectly 
the  cause  of  the  present  movement.  This 
is  a  curious  coincidence,  and  may  well  be 
claimed  as  an  omen  of  success.  A  wild, 
semi-idolatrous  superstition,  authorized  by 
the  heads  of  the  church,  has  aroused  Rong6, 
as   similar    abuses*   aroused    the  mighty 

*  Nay,  this  ««ry  gamt  abase.    It  wu  in  refer- 
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monk  of  St.  Augustine  before  him;  and 
the  very  Leo  whose  indulgences  and  bulls 
rent  asunder  the  Christianity  of  the  north 
and  south  of  Europe  three  hundred  years 
ago,  is  the  Leo  whose  special  indulgence 
of  1514  was  published  the  Autumn  of  last 
year  at  Treves,  to  guarantee  forgiveness  of 
sins  to  the  Pilgrim  worshippers  of  the 
Sacred  Coat,  and  the  Pilgrim  contributorg 
to  Treves  Cathedral. 

Our  readers  can  scarcely  require  to  be 
reminded  of  the  story  of  the  famous  Coat, 
and  its  exposure  for  veneration  in  August, 
1844.  It  is  now  an  ascertained  fact  that 
there  exist,  or.  have  existed,  twenty-four 
ho^y  coats,  all  claiming  to  be  the  one  coat 
which  the  Virgin  Mary  (for  such  is  the 
legend  issued  under  authority  at  Treves) 
herself  wove  for  the  Lord,  which  miracu- 
lously grew  with  his  growth,  and  which 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the.  Roman 
soldiers  ort  the  day  of  his  crucifixion. 
Alas  for  this  terrible  German  research! 
Treves  is  not  far  from  Bonn;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  Cologne 
archiepiscopate,  men  think  and  talk  very 
saucily  about  roedisval  legends  at  Bonn. 
Accordingly,  the  pilgrimage  of  the  million 
chitonolaters  was  scarcely  well  over,  when 
a  brace  of  stanch  text-explorers  of  Bonn 
set  to  work  to  investigate  the  legend  upon 
archsological  grounds.  The  pamphlets  of 
Gilder meister  and  Von  Sybel — the  latter 
himself  a  Romanist — are  almost  unparallel- 
ed as  specimens  of  research  concentrated 
upon  the  minute  details  of  a  single  obscure 
question.* 

These  terrible  professors  examine  the 
relic  itself^  and  they  examine  the  question 
of  the  rival  relics.  As  to  the  coat  itself, 
they  establish,  with  enormous  probability, 
that  it  is  not  a  Palestine  garment  at  alL 
The  size  is  against  it — the  coat  is  at  least 
five  feet  long,  the  tunic  of  a  Hebrew  never 
went  below  the  knee.  [Compare  also 
Mark  xii.  38,  Luke  xx.  46.]  The  color 
is  against  it — the  coat,  now  faded,  was  on 
a  former  exposure  described  as  having 
heen  purple.  This  was  the  most  expensive 
dye  among  the  ancients,  and  utterly  incom- 
patible with  our  Lord's  humble  position  in 

eiire  to  thi«  verv  bull  of  Leo  X.  and  the  Treves 
pilgrimnge  which  followed,  that  Luther  cried  out 
— **How  Ions  has  the  devil  dreseed  up  dead 
bones  into  bolv  bones,  Ac.  What  results  have 
been  brought  about  by  this  parading  at  Trettt  of 
tkeeotUofChriHr 

*  **  Historical  Dissertation  upon  the  Holy  Coat 
at  Treves,  and  the  other  twenty  [four  more  were 
afterwards  scented  oat]  Holy  Seamlesa  CoaU." 
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life;  besides  that,  the  soldiers  actually  are 
recorded  to  have  foiSreii  o^"hts  own  gar- 
ments*' in  order  to  clothe  him  an  a  purple 
garment.  The  material  is  against  the 
legend — ^the  coat,  so  far  as  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  allow  it  to  be  inspected, 
which  they  soon  became  reluctant  to  do,  is 
described  as  soft,  and  silken,  and  like  fine 
linen;  this  effeminate  dress  (for  so  it  was 
then  considered,)  is  still  more  inconsistent 
with  the  habits  of  Him  who  tells  us  that 
"  they  who  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings' 
houses;"  linen,  indeed,  was  worn  only  by 
priests  and  females.  The  structure  is,  by 
the  oldest  authority,  declared  not  to  be 
woven,  but ''  rcticulato  opere,"  knit.  But 
the  most  awkward  of  all  the  difficulties  re- 
garding the  relic,  is  the  discovery  of  certain 
figures  worked  in  the  substance  of  the  coat 
itself.  Now,  the  Jewish  law,  in  one  of  its 
studious  provisions  against  idolatrous  ten- 
dencies, prohibited  the  image  of  any  living 
being  in  any  form;  and,  to  increase  the 
perplexity,  specially  mentions  birds,  (see 
Deut.  iv.  17,)  which  appear  to  be  the  very 
animals  portrayed  in  the  coat.  The  de- 
sign is  aUo  found  to  be  abruptly  cut  short 
in  one  portion  of  the  coat,  which  can  hard- 
ly be  accounted  for  but  by  the  supposition 
of  a  500111;  though  the  seam  itself  may  now 
have  become,  through  age,  almost  imper- 
ceptible. We  may  add,  that  the  Treves 
coat  was  found  undestroyed  after  three 
hundred  years,  (by  the  Empress  Helena, 
the  wife  or  mistress  of  Constantine  the 
Great,)  and  never  heard  of  until  the  year 
1D56,  or,  as  others  have  it,  1196,  or  men- 
tioned in  any  historical  document  untif  the 
bull  (already  mentioned)  of  Leo  X.  in  1514. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater 
congress  of  difficulties,  uniting,  as  if  inci- 
dentally, into  a  single ybcii5  of  improbabili- 
ty. This  was  the  coat  which  Rhine  poured 
forth  all  his  hundreds  of  thousands  to  adore, 
and  which  numberless  intelligent  witnesses 
heard  the  people,  as  they  passed  the  object, 
implore  in  the  words,  ''  Holy  Coat,  save 
me  !  Holy  Coat,  pray  for  me  and  protect 
me  I" 

But  the  professors  are  still  more  elabo- 
rate and  conclusive  upon  the  question  of 
the  rival  coats.  The  great  existing  com- 
petitor is  the  "  Holy  Coat  of  Argenteuil/' 
witnessed  by  the  authority  of  the  chronicler, 
Robert  de  Monte,  and  bulwarked  by  sundry 
papal  bulls; — (the  reader  will  remember 
that  the  holy  coat  can  be  but  one,  as  all  the 
legends  include  the  figment  of  its  having 
been  woven  for  our  Lord  when  ao  infant, 
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and  afterwards  miraculously  expanding  as 
he  grew).  This  being  the  most  serious 
antagonist — as  the  French  clergy  are  very 
proud  of  their  Coat,  and  have  no  idea  of 
resigning  its  exclusive  pretension!^ — a  pro- 
fessor [Marx]  in  the  Episcopal  Seminary 
at  Treves,  was  commissioned  to  publish 
something  assuasive  of  the  threatened  storm 
of  Gallic  indignation.  His  hypothesis 
is  dexterous  enough.  Argenteuil  has  got 
a  coat,  doubtless,  a  highly-honorable  and 
excellent  coat, — a  coat  which  no  man 
should  think  of  without  transport, — but  it 
is  not  the  coat ;  it  is  the  upper  garment  of 
our  Lord,  not  the  tunic.  Let  Argenteuil 
be  content— ^its  coat  stands  next  in  excel- 
lence to  the  Treviran  treasure ;  and,  doubt- 
less, if  backed  by  extraordinary  papal 
privileges,  may  even  remit  a  murder  or 
adultery  nearly  as  well.  The  present  pope, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  pacificatory  professor;* 
for,  in  conferring  special  privileges  upon 
Argenteuil  only  the  year  before,  (August 
22, 1S43,)  he  speaks  of  it  as  possessing  the 
'*  tunic  of  our  Lord."  It  is  true,  the  same 
Gregory  XVI.  has  authorized  the  pilgri- 
mage to  Treves,  as  possessing  the  same 
tunic,  and  has  excommunicated  sundry 
persons  for  denying  Unjust  one  twelvemonth 
after  the fffrmer  bull;  so  that,  perhaps.  His 
Holiness's  authority  cannot  very  fairly 
be  alleged  on  either  side  of  this  ques- 
tion.t 

*  The  late  Bishop  of  Treves  (Von  Hommer) 
wai  evidently  somewhat  undecided  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  coat,  and  would  not  authorize 
a  pilgrimage.  For,  though  he  argued  elaborately 
for  its  claims,  he  admits  that  it  is  **  an  ancient 
matter  which  cannot  be  fully  proved,"  and  that 
a  "  man  predisposed  in  fiivor  of  any  thing  will 
readily  accept  partial  proofs  for  valid  ones;"  a 
state  of  mind  or  which  the  worthy  bishop  seems 
highly  to  approve. 

t  In  the  last  of  the  '*  Provinciales"  the  reader 
will  find  a  case,  not  quite  so  self-con  trad  ictory, 
of  papal  attestation  of  relics  (the  bones  of  St. 
Denis,)  admitted  by  the  author  of  those  famous 
letters  to  be  an  unquestionably  erroneous  deci- 
sion. Pascal  employs  the  case  to  exemplify  the 
noted  distinction  of  infallibility  as  to  doctrines, 
and  infallibility  as  to  facts,  and  to  prove  thft 
popes,  like  other  men,  **  sont  sujets  a  dtre  sur* 
pris."  The  Roman  Church  has  never,  that  we 
are  aware,  settled  the  point — a  point,  one  should 
think,  of  some  slight  moment  in  her  theory  of 
religious  belief.  That  popes  and  councils  Mave 
been  glaringly  mistaken  as  to  mere  matters  of 
fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  expressed  on  any 
side ;  and  thus  the  distinction  supplies  a  very 
convenient  and  valuable  retreat  m  the  welf- 
known  instances  of  Liberius,  Honorius,  Damasos, 
Zosimas,  &c.    On  the  other  band,  the  coocep- 
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But,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  kind  to  expect 
the  pope  to  authenticate  either  of  these 
coats,  for  he  can  do  so  only  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  !  In  the  Lateran,  at  Rome,  is 
preserved  *'  the  seamless  garment  woven  by 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for  her  Son  our 
Lord."  Ifi  the  inventory  made  by  order  of 
Nicholas  IV.  it  is  specially  entered  among 
the  other  relics  of  that  famous  church; 
the  tunica  inconsutilis  Christi  is  again 
celebrated  in  the  age  of  Gregory  XIII.; 
and  la  camicia  che  glifcce  colle  sue  mani  la 
beata  Vergint  is  recorded  by  Rusponi,  in 
his  work  on  the  Lateran,  dedicated  to 
Alexander  VII.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  the  popes  have  had 
all  along  a  secret  predilection  for  this  can- 
didate, and  that  this  supposition  best  ex- 
plains the  apparent  inconstancy  with  which, 
not  perhaps  desiring  cruelly  to  deny  the 
claims  of  various  towns  and  churches,  they 
determined  equally  to  attest  them  all,  and 
thus  more  circuitously  destroy  the  credit  of 
all.  It  is  thus  that  in  Treves  itself  we  dis- 
cover an  old  quarrel  between  two  holy 
coats,  which  Urban  VIIL,  in  16')!,  seems 
to  have  kindly  decided  by  authenticating 
hoth.  It  js  pleasant  to  detect  these  traits 
of  paternal  tenderness  in  the  •'  father  of  the 
Christian  world." 

As  to  other  holy  coats,  about  twenty  are 
producible,  with  various  degrees  of  evi* 
dence ;  but  each,  now  or  formerly,  upheld 
as  the  glory  of  its  respective  shrine.  The 
coat  has,  unhappily,  been  lost  and  never 
recovered,  several  times  over.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  for  instance,  tells  us  of  one  in 
Galatia;  another  authority,  of  one  in  Jaffa. 
The  coat  has  been  in  the  British  metropo- 
Ib,  for  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the 
true,  undeniable  garment  to  Westminster. 

tioQ  of  an  infallibility  on  doctrine,  united  with  a 
ikllibility  as  to  fact,  becomes  somewhat  perplex- 
ing when,  as  so  often  happens,  doctrine  presup- 
poses fact,  and  is  inextricably  interwoven  with 
matter  of  fuct«  And,  indeed,  in  the  very  question 
at  issue  in  the  Jansenist  dispute ;  viz.,  whether 
certain  condemned  tenets  were  or  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Jensens,  bow  shall  infalli- 
ble guidance  consist  with  liability  to  error  on 
■ueb  a  point  as  this  ?  What  exercise  of  spiritual 
guidance  is  more  important  than  the  direction  of 
the  faithful  as  to  the  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxv  of 
books ;  or  what  would  be  the  value  of  an  infalli- 
bility  that  should  fail  at  such  a  pinch?  And 
what  is  it  to  pronounce  on  a  book,  out  simply  to 
state  of  a  certain  series  of  propositions — for  a 
book  is  nothing  more — that  they  are  orthodox,  or 
heterodox,  or  ambiguous ;  the  vtry  thing  that  is 
done  in  dteiding  on  doctrine — so  shadowj  and 
evanescent  is  the  distinction  ? 
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It  was  at  one  time  to  be  found  in  Cologne ; 
it  was  at  Constantinople;  it  was  in  a 
church  at  Bremen.  And  all  through  these 
centuries  of  mysterious  ubiquity,  it  never, 
for  one  hour,  left  the  town  of  Treves.  We 
need  not  suggest  how  this  marvellous  fact 
ought  to  augment  the  reverence  with  which 
the  Holy  Coat  is  justly  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  faithful.* 

But  how  was  this  new  experiment  received 
in  Germany  ?  The  multitudes  of  votaries 
clearly  enough  show  that  the  church  could 
count  upon  the  adherence  of  at  least  the 
lower  classes.  But  there  had,  nevertheless, 
been  indications  in  German  society  that 
might  have  fairly  led  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities to  suspect  that  this  audacious  reiri- 
val  of  antiquated  imposture  would  scarcely 
be  suffered  to  pass  without  reclamation. 

We  do  not  here  speak  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  a  skeptical  spirit  under  the 
title  of  neologism,  or  rationalism.  Opposi- 
tion from  the  chiefs  of  the  rationalistic 
school  would,  in  all  probability,  tend  rather 
to  give  eclat  to  a  -^Romish  miracle.  Infi- 
delity, in  Germany,  as  any  where  else,  in 
Its  wild  outbreak  against  all  supernatural 
interpositions  alike,  loses  every  chance  of 
bene5cial  influence  against  real  abuses; 
its  strength  is  wasted  for  lack  of  concen- 
tration; and  people  identify  Tridentinism 
and  Jesuitry  with  pure  Christianity,  when 
they  find  that  the  same  antagonists  are  the 
enemies  of  both.  The  school  of  Paulus 
and  Hegel  will  never  do  the  work  of 
Martin  Luther. 

However,  when  the  principle  of  refer- 
ring Religious  beliefs  to  the  test  of  reason 
is  combined  with  a  professed  admission  of 
all  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  their  ordi- 
nary acceptation,  the  case  becomes  very 
different;  and  a  spirit  may  be  generated 
not,  on  the  whole,  at  all  disadvantageous 
to  the  real  interests  of  religion.  Such  was 
the  great  Hermesian  movement,  whose 
results  are  by  no  means  extinct  in  Ger- 
many.   This  may  have  been,  as  its  adver- 

*  Bishop  Amoldi,  of  Treves,  is  no  whit 
daunted  by  the  tumultuous  reception  which  his 
exposition  of  the  Holy  Coat  has  met  with.  He 
has  just  instituted  an  annual  fe8ti?al,  to  be  held 
the  third  Wednesday  after  Easter,  in  honor  of 
the  coat,  the  holy  naUM,  and  the  holv  lance — other 
unquestionable  relics.      Prince  Metternieh  has 

5ot  the  nails;  and  it  seems  that  that  profound 
iplomatist  has  at  length  yielded  to  urgent  so- 
licitation, and  (we  mistake,  or  in  return  for 
some  **  valuable  consideration")  has  promised  to 
bestow  them  on  the  marvel-monopolising  parish 
church  of  Treves. 
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saries  maintained,  one  ofl&hool  of  rational- 
ism ;  but  it  is  certainly  unfair  to  identify 
them.  Dr.  Hermes  himself  (he  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  Bonn)  was  no  bn believer  in  the 
mysterious  truths  of  religion ;  and  he  un- 
questionably numbered  among  his  followers 
many  of  the  best  and  most  devoted  of  the 
clergy  of  Germany.  His  real  objects  seem 
to  have  been  to  deepen  and.  widen  the 
rational  grounds  of  religious  faith,  and  to 
discountenance  that  ultra-mystical  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  process  of  belief  which 
separates  it  almost  wholly  from  the  ordina- 
ry operations  of  the  intellect.  The  main 
point,  however,  is,  (hat  the  movement  was 
one  within  the  Roman  Church  itself; 
headed  and  supported  by  Romanist  pro- 
fessors at  the  universities;  and  prescribed 
for  by  the  Roman  court  as  an  internal 
disease.  All  the  old  and  well-understood 
machinery  of  ecclesiastical  penalties  has 
been  brought  to  beer  on  the  offenders.  The 
writings  of  Hermes  were  condemned  by  a 
bull  of  1835 ;  and  the  outward  expression  of 
Hermesian  views  has  certainly  been  check- 
ed ;  but  it  might  have  been  easily  apprehend- 
ed that,  in  such  a  state  of  the  literary  and 
philosophical  world  of  Romanism,  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  holy  coat  might  have  been  some- 
what too  premature  and  insolent  a  triumph 
over  the  rebellious  force?  of  human  reason. 
A  question  coming  still  more  nearly 
"home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms," 
was  the  dispute  relative  to  ''  mixed  mar- 
riages," which  for  years  kept  Prussian 
society  in  commotion,  and  is  not  even  yet 
allayed.  Nothing  could  tend  more  direct- 
ly to  disgust  men  of  ordinary  candor  than 
the  arrogant  claim  made  in  this  instance 
by  the  Romish  priesthood.  They  had 
orders  from  Rome  to  refuse  the  nuptial 
benediction  to  parties  of  different  persua- 
sions in  all  cases  in  which  a  promise  was 
not  first  made  that  the  children  of  the  mar- 
riage should  be  brought  up  in  the  Romish 
faith.  This  is  directly  against  the  law  of 
Prussia,  which  expressly  enacts  that,  in  all 
such  cases,  the  parents  are  to  determine 
the  religion  of  the  children  ;  and  in  case  of 
disagreement,  that  the  religion  of  the 
father  is  to  decide  the  point.*  The  Ro- 
mish priesthood  (as  usual)  laughed  at  the 

*  The  Austrian  law  differs  from  the  Prussian, 
(we  rather  think  to  its  disadTsntage,)  but 
is  equally  hostile  to  these  eztraTagant  jpreten* 
sions.  Austria — the  most  resolutely  Romish 
empire  io  the  world — determines  that,  m  the  case 
of  mixed  marriages,  the  sons  shall  be  of  the 
father's,  the  daughters  of  the  mother's  religion. 
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notion  of  legal  restrictions,  and  deliberate* 
ly  persisted  in  the  claim.  Their  consciences 
could  not  allow  disobedience  to  an  Italian 
prelate  in  a  matter  directly  concerning  the 
internal  legislation  of  Prussia.  Baron 
Droste  von  Vischering,  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  had  been  promoted  to  his  see  on 
an  understanding — indeed  an  express  pro- 
mise— that  he  was  to  maintain  the  original 
convention  between  Prussia  and  Rome  on 
this  subject.  He  became  archbishop,  and 
at  once  broke  his  engagement,  and  issued 
fierce  MachaHan  rescripts  to  his  clergy  to 
persevere  in  denying  the  '*  sacrament  of 
matrimony"  to  all  who  would  not  swear  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  faith  of  Rome. 
This,  our  readers  will  perceive,  was  a 
stroke  of  comprehensive  policy.  In  a  coun- 
try circumstanced  as  some  provinces  of 
Prussia  are,  as  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  rival  religions,  the  unflinching  prose- 
cution of  this  canon  would  have  made  the 
entire  population  of  many  districts  Roman- 
ists in  a  few  generations.  This  (they 
will  also  recollect)  was  the  illustrious  pre- 
late whose  proceedings  upon  this  subject  so 
constantly  attracted  the  special  notice  and 
applause  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  at  the 
Corn  Exchange  meetings.  The  attempt 
itself  has  (it  is  well  known)  been  frequent- 
ly, though  privately,  made  in  this  country ; 
and  we  doubt  not,  will  form  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  sacerdotal  policy  in  Ireland,  as 
soon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's  authority,  and 
Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker's  pen,  shall  have 
secured  a  fixed  revenue  to  the  Hiberno- 
Roman  priesthood,  and  shall  have  thus 
enabled  that  body  to  turn  its  attention 
from  humoring  the  people,  to  prosecuting 
directly  and  exclusively  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  court— ^om  political  to  ecclesiasti 
cal  intrigues — for  such,  beyond  all  shadow 
of  doubt,  will  be  the  result  of  that  measure. 
Gregory  XVI.  supported  his  archbishop 
resolutely,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  struggle,  and  commended,  in  the 
most  official  form,  both  the  traitor  of 
Cologne  and  the  archbishop  of  Posen,  who 
had  actually  excommunicated  all  priests  who 
should  hesitate  to  violate  the  municipal 
law  of  Prussia  at  the  order  of  the  pope. 
We  beseech  all  who  read  these  lines  to  re> 
member  that  this  (which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  sneer  at  those  who  pronounce 
possible  in  these  countries)  took  place  with'^ 

Such  is  the  law  even  of  the  country  that  perse- 
cuted the  families  of  Zillerihal  out  of  their 
Tyrolese  home,  because  they  dared  to  doubt  of 
the  iufallibillty  of  Rome. 
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in  the  last  few  years,  under  one  of  the 
most   vigorous    absolute    governments    in 
Europe,  and  in  a  country  whose  universal 
system  o(  national  education ,  for  all  classes, 
is  the  perpetual  ohject  of  liberalist  admira- 
tion among  ourselves.     The  attempt  itself 
was  not  only  in  the  teeth  of  the  law,  but 
actually  in  violation  of  engagements  known 
to  the  present  pope  himself;  for  it  was  he 
— Cardinal  Cappellari — who  had  conduct- 
ed those  negotiations  with  Prussia  which 
fixed  the  law.     Rome,  however — such  is 
the  sole  and  sufficient  explication — had  be- 
come strong  enough  to  take  a  step  in  ad- 
vance towards  recovering  the  un forgotten 
ground  of  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VIII. 
The  Jesuits,  condemned  and  banished  by  all 
the  successive  governments  of  Europe,  and 
by  the  pope  himself,  in   1773,  had  been 
deliberately   revived    in     1814,    and    had 
made  themselves  felt  in  dismembering  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  wrecking 
the  throne  of  Charles  X.  England  had  been 
overreached  in  Ireland,  and  was  bullied  in 
Canada.     The  king  of  Prussia  was  accord- 
ingly selected    for   the  next  experiment. 
But  the   king  of  Prussia  was    made   of 
tougher  material.     He  saw  the  tremendous 
importance  of  instant  and  firm  resistance, 
and  he  resolutely  upheld  the  rights  of  his 
throne.     Gregory's  allocution  of  December 
10,    lt^37,  was  speedily   followed   by  the 
Bishop  of  Paderborn*s  refusal  to  obey  the 
law  of  the  land ;  and  Frederic  William  at 
once  signified  his  determination  to  main- 
tain  it.     We  need    not  continue  a  tale 
doubtless   familiar  to  our    readers.     But, 
though  the  law  of  Prussia  has  been  vindi- 
cated, the  church  still  mutters  her  rights; 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  she  persists 
in  professing  herself  a  martyr  to  state  tyran- 
ny, perpetuates   national   commotion   and 
family  discord;  and  doubtless,  though  it 
may  attract  the  sympathy  and  adhesion  of 
the  lower  classes,  enlists  against  her  the 
honest   feeling  of  many   a  *' true-hearted 
German.'' 

But,  even  apart  from  these  grounds  of 
discontent,  a  movement  yet  more  universal, 
and  more  nearly  allied  to  the  present  schism, 
was  in  progress  before  the  letter  of  Rona^. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  that 
energetic  person  is  the  first  who  has  felt 
and  murmured  at  the  disciplinary  and  theo- 
logical abuses  of  Romanism  in  the  Ger- 
many of  late  years.  A  very  considerable 
party,  widely  extended  through  German  so- 
ciety, has  long  been  urgently  demandinj; 
the  reformation  of  at  least  three  or  four 
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prominent  evils;  and  in  truth,  the  main 
chance  of  success  which  the  present  move- 
ment possesses,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
discontent  was  86  widely  diffused  (though 
not  hitherto  publicly  expressed),  and  dif- 
fused to  a  certain  extent  through  h  temper- 
ate and  thoughtful  class,  long  before  Rong6 
and  Czerski  undertook  to  give  it  utterance. 
The  celibai^y  of  the  clergy  and  all  its  at* 
tend  ant  evils ;  the  confessional  and  the  exe« 
crable  indecencies  of  the  training  for  that 
tribunal ;  the  folly  and  uselessness  of  a 
Latin  public  service ;  the  unscriptural  and 
tyrannical  refusal  of  the  cup  in  the  Holy 
Communion  ; — these  have  long  been  well- 
known  subjects  of  complaint,  and  these  are 
the  principal  subjects  put  forward  by  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  now  in  progress. 
Bavaria  was  one  of  the  chief  localities  of 
this  previous  discussion ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  monarch  does  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  with  the  march  of  events. 
He  was  wont  to  praise  the  reforming  Bish- 
op Sailer,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  classed 
with  those  who  desired  a  temperate  ameli- 
oration of  ecclesiastical  evils;  he  will  not 
now  suffer  the  "  German  Catholic  Church" 
to  be  named  in  his  dominions ;  and  pro- 
hibits the  great  European  intelligencer,  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung^  which  is  published 
within  them  at  Augsburg,  even  to  allude  to 
the  movement. 

Of  all  these  previous  discontents — dis- 
contents that  indeed  go  back  to  the  days  of 
Becker  of  Paderborn,  who  was  imprisoned 
for  his  unauthorized  zeal  in  1798 — the  cri- 
silt  was  precipitated  by  the  exhibition  at 
Treves  in  August,  1844.  The  relic  was 
first  displayed  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  it 
was  restored  to  its  shrine  on  the  7lh  of  Oc- 
tober. The  number  of  visitants  for  the 
two  months  is  stated  by  some  at  1,000,000; 
by  some  at  1 ,500,000.  From  the  18th  to 
the  27th  of  August  the  police-lists  reported 
that  112,224  persons  had  come  into  Treves 
to  remain  for  at  least  the  day.  It  was  reck- 
oned that  600,000  had  entered  the  town 
from  the  18th  of  August  to  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  Rhenish  provinces  were  com- 
pletely emptied  of  their  population ;  and 
France  and  Holland  sent  immense  contin- 
gents. The  great  movement  of  the  Cru- 
sades could  alone  parallel  this  army  of  pil- 
grims ;  and  the  church  authorities  quietly 
smiled  to  see  a  force  collected  at  their  beck, 
sufficient,  under  due  training  and  leader- 
ship, to  disturb,  if  not  to  overthrow,  any 
government  upon  earth.  Irish  gentle- 
men, who  were  witnesses  of  the  scene,  re-* 
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membered  "the  hol/sacrifice  of  the  mass'* 
at  Tara  and  Mullaghmaat,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the  "  true  church"  is  beauti- 
fully uniform  in  her  proceedinga  over  the 
world.*  On  they  went  in  their  thousands 
to  kneel  before  the  piece  of  linen  in  the 
catHedral,  and  pay  their  respective  taxes 
for  the  support  of  its  dignity  as  they  passed ; 
and  (what  above  all  things  shows  the  per- 
fect facility  with  which  the  church  can 
wield  its  multitudes)  came  and  went  with- 
out tumult  Of  disturbance,  and  were  able 
to  have  recourse  to  the  markets  without 
even  any  serious  rise  of  the  price  of  provi- 
sions ;  so  admirable  were  the  arrangements, 
BO  effective  the  priestly  commissariat  of  this 
ecclesiastical  army. 

In  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm,  the  divine 
approbation  was  manifested  by  a  vesplend- 
ant  miracle.  The  Countess  Droste-Visch- 
ering  (a  name  of  omen),  a  near  relative  of 
the  far-famed  archbishop,  was  suddenly 
cured  of  a  disease  in  the  le?.  As  the  Coun- 
tess's leg  is,  however,  agam  nearly  as  bad 
as  ever,  we  must  be  permitted  to  lament  the 
imperfection  of  her  faith.f 

On  the  first  of  October,  1344,  appeared 
(in  the  '' Sachsische  Vater lands  Blotter") 
the  '*  Judgment  of  a  Catholic  Priest, 
Mr.  Johannes  Ronge,  on  the  Holy  Coat 
of  Treves  1"  A  letter  in  a  newspaper  is 
not  much  in  these  countries ;  but  a  bold 
criticism  of  public  affairs  is  a  rare  explo- 
sion in  Prussia.  The  letter  was  dated  from 
LaurahQtte,  an  iron-foundry  in  Upper  Sile- 
sia ;  and  it  drew  instant  attention.     Every 

*  Such  Irish  gentlemen  could  not  but  be  fur- 
ther edified  by  remembering  that,  in  the  Prussian 
dominions,  processions  and  collective  pilgrimages 
UTB  expressly  forbidden  by  law.  What  cared  the 
Higginsian  prelate  of  Treves  for  the  usurper's 
heretical  ordinances  ?  As  Mr.  0*CoaneII  occa- 
sionally imbibes  refreshing  "breezes  of  liberty" 
from  America,  Bishop  Arnoldi  might  have  se- 
cured the  reversion  of  an  Atlantic  "breeze" — a 
second-hand  puff  of  rebellion,  at  a  nearer  stage  of 
the  -west. 

t  The  countess,  a  young  lady  quite  beyond 
suspicion,  had  been  sunerinc  for  some  time  from 
a  scrofulous  swelling  of  the  knee.  A  shortening 
of  the  tendons  of  the  knee*joint  bad  taken  place. 
She  was  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction  (in 
which  there  is  nothing,  under  the  circumstances, 
very  miraculous)  that  the  Holy  Coat  would  heal 
her  ailment.  Prostrate  before  the  altar,  in  a  state 
of  high  ecstacy,  she  made  a  strong  effort — nearly 
impossible,  except  under  enormous  excitement — 
ruptured  the  tendons,  and  thus  straightened  the 
leg.  She  was  thus  enabled  to  walk  ;  but  (which 
too  clearly  shows  how  little  the  cure  had  to  do 
with  the  fulness  and  glory  of  a  divine  restoration) 
with  pain,  and  only  by  constant  support.  She 
now  uses,  we  understand,  crutches,  as  before. 
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man  naturally  asked,  who  was  this  daring 
censor,  who  thus  ventured  to  play  Luther's 
bold  part  in  our  petty  day  ?  A  few  could 
and  did  answer  the  question  fairly ;  and 
many  undertook  to  reply  to  it  by  gross  ca- 
lumnies— rcalumnies  which  Rough's  "Justi- 
fication" speedily  disposed  of  This  last 
document  appeared  in  December ;  and  in 
the  interval  the  indefatigable  Rong^  gave 
the  public  an  "  Address  to  the  Catholic 
Teachers/'  an  ''  Address  to  the  Lower  Ca- 
tholic Priesthood,''  and  an  "  Address  to  my 
Fellow-believers  and  Fellow-citizens."  In 
these  papers  Rongd  boldly  exhorts  his  fel- 
low-subjects to  unite  in  forming  an  Apos- 
tolic Catholic  Church  on  the  national  basis ; 
retaining  all  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but 
rejecting  papal  control  and  papal  peculiari- 
ties. We  need  not  detail  how  in  the  brief 
period  of  a  year,  the  appeal  has  been  an- 
swered by  the  formation  of  congregations 
in  numbers  of  the  leading  towns  of  Ger- 
many; there  are  supposed  to  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  such  congre- 
gations already  collected.  Baptisms,  mar- 
riages, the  Lord's  Supper,  are  celebrated 
among  them ;  but  they  are  as  yet  indiffer- 
ently supplied  with  ministers  to  conduct 
their  worship ;  and  (as  might  be  anticipa- 
ted) their  confessions  of  faith  manifest  con- 
siderable discrepancy.  It  is  vain  to  de- 
plore this;  we  cannot  but  see  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  matters  could  be  other- 
wise ;  and  we  should  never  forget  that  in 
such  a  case  the  blame  of  variance,  disor- 
ders, and  uncertainty,  largely  belongs  to 
the  church  whose  errors  and  vices  h^ve 
forced  the  separation. 

Rong6  gave  a  full  account  of  his  own 
personal  history,  in  his'*  Justification."  He 
is  the  son  of  a  poor  Silesian  peasant ;  born 
in  1813.  In  his  early  days  he  kept  his  fa- 
ther's sheep,  and  obtained  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  at  the  village  school. 
His  father  was  persuaded  to  send  him  to 
the  Gymnasium  at  Neissen,  in  1827,  and 
he  remained  there  till  1836.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  he  entered  the  Priest-Seminary; 
and  was  appointed  to  the  cure  of  Grottkau, 
in  1841.  Grottkau  is  connected  with  the 
Chapter  of  Breslau  ;  and  it  was  in  this  po- 
sition that  Rong6  first  had  occasion  to  man- 
ifest his  views.  The  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese,  who  at  this  time  exercised  the  con- 
trol of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  vacancy  of 
the  see,  was  a  Dr.  Ritter,  a  divine  of  strong 
Roman  predilections,  who  earnestly  exerts 
ed  himself  to  extend  ultramontane  views 
among  the  members  of  his  chapter,  and  in 
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the  practical  matiageknent  of  the  diocese. 
Rong4  had  thought  for  himself,  atid  had 
probably  been  inSueneed  by  the  workings 
of  that  general  movement  to  which  we  ha?e 
already  alluded;  and  he  boldly  opposed 
himsdf  to  the  principles  and  designs  of  the 
vicar-general.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1842,  he  published  an  article  in  the  Vater- 
landsbl&tter,  under  the  title  of  "  Rome  and 
the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Breslau." 
For  this  he  was  suspended  by  a  vote  of  the 
chapter,  in  1843.  He  retired  to  Laura- 
hotte,  as  chaplain  and  teacher  of  the  Foun- 
dry ;  and  it  was  from  thence  that  bis  voice 
was  again  heard  in  October,  1844. 

Rong6,  of  whose  first  appeal  fifly  thou- 
sand copies  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in 
Leipsic  within  a  fortnight  after  its  publica- 
tion, collected  his  own  congregation  at 
Breslau.  The  infection  rapidly  spread. 
Great  numbers  acknowledged  the  new  lead- 
er; and  Regenbrecht,  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  the  same  city,  at  once  de- 
clared the  important  fact  of  his  secession 
from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church, 
in  an  animated  address  to  the  suffragan 
bishop  of  the  diocese. 

But  Ronge  was  not  alone.     At  a  period 
contemporary  with  his  first  labors,  another 
priest  of,  perhaps,  higher  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  undertook  in  his  own  district  a 
similar  work,  on  principles  not  altogether 
dissimilar.     This  was  the  celebrated  Jo- 
hann  Czerski,  whose  congregation  and  con- 
fession have  the  honor  of  being  the  ear- 
liest in  the  history  of  the  new  church.     He 
was  priest  of  SchneidemQhl,  in  Prussian 
Poland ;  and  as,  according  to  Prussian  law, 
every  new  congregation  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  state  authorities,  Czerski 
forwarded,  so  early  as  October  27,  1844, 
the  petition  of  his  congregation  to  the  de- 
partmental government  at  Bromberg,  to  be 
permitted  to  unite  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.     He  also  sent  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  new  congregation  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  published  it  at  Stuttgardt.    Czer- 
ski, as  well  as  Rong^,  has  drawn  up  and 
given  to  the  public  a  "  Justification"  of  his 
entire  proceedings.     His  name  and  char- 
acter, we  need  scarcely  say  at  this  period 
of  the  movement,  are  of  much  authority 
through  all  divisions  of  the  new  commu- 
nity ;  and  his  confession  has  been  adopted 
with  little  or  no  alteration  by  many  among 
the  congregations. 

The  secession  was  gradually  strength- 
ened by  the  adhesion  of  several  other  di- 
vines of  very  high  character ;  among  them, 


Dr.  fll<»hreiber,  the  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Freiburg,  in  Baden  ;  Dr.  Kerbler, 
who  had  been  the  priest  of  Linden au,  and 
is  now,  we  believe,  minister  of  the  new 
community  at  Leipsic;  and  Mr.  Licht,  a 
preacher  of  great  eloquence,  one  of  Bishop 
Arnoldi's  own  clergy,  and  for  thirty  years 
pastor  of  a  very  attached  flock ;  Professor 
Wigard  of  Dresden ;  Dr.  Theiner,  and  oth- 
ers, of  well-known  piety  and  ability. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  assisted 
towards  conceiving  the  scene  and  progress 
of  this  movement  more  clearly,  if  we  eno- 
jnerate  some  of  the  principal  places  where 
the  earlier  congregations  appear  to  have 
been  formed,  and  the  dates,  so  far  as  we 
have  ascertained  them,  of  the  formation  of 
such  congregations,  or  of  the  publication 
of  their  respective  confessions. 

The  congregation  of  Czerski,  at  Schnei- 
demohl,  was  embodied,  and  dated  its  con- 
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There  are  several  later  congregations; 
as  at  KOnigsberg,  Chemnitz,  Landshut,  GIo- 
gau,  Darmstadt,  Heidelberg,  Biberich,  Stilts 
gardt,  Coblentz,  Ulm,  Wessel,  Mannheim, 
Liegnitz,  Freiburg,  Frankfurt,  d&c,  d&c. ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  precise  period 
of  their  formation;  nor  indeed  can  any  in- 
formation be  relied  on  as  permanently  ap« 
plicable  to  a  movement  so  liable  to  changes, 
whether  retrogressive  or  in  advance. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  first  general 
assembly  was  held  at  Leipsic ;  it  was  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  body  of  deputies ; 
and  the  name  of  the  entire  body  was  fixed 
as  "  The  German  Catholic  Church."  Lit- 
tle could  then  be  attempted  towards  forming 
any  harmony  of  confessions;  nor  has  much 
progress  been  yet  made  towards  that  im- 
portant work.  At  Breslau,  a  few  weeks 
since,  a  synod  of  deputies  of  the  **  Christian 
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Catholic"  Communities  of  Silesia  was  held ; 
to  which  above  forty  communities  sent  rep- 
resentatives.   Professor  Regenbrecht  was 
chosen  president:    Dr.  Theiner  read  the 
new  liturgy,  and  Rong6  preached.     The 
large  Protestant  Church  of  St.  Bernard,  in 
Breslau,  has  been  lent  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Catholics ;  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  as  their  place 
of  meeting  in  this  city — the  capital  of  Si- 
lesia, and  cradle  of  the  movement — had  be- 
fore   been     narrow    and     inconvenient.* 
Similar  arrangements  are  in  progress  in 
most  of  the  other  chief  centres  of  the  new 
party ;  the  evangelical  churches  being  very 
generally  oflfered  to  the  New  Catholic  bod- 
ies for  their  use,  after  the  close  of  the  reg- 
ular  Protestant    service.      But  on   these 
minuter  matters  of  detail  it  is  (as  we  have 
said)  unnecessary  to  enlarge ;    they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  sources  of  intelli- 
gence :  and  such  things  are  in  their  own 
nature  too  liable  to  variation  to  be  made 
the  ground  of  any  deffbite  anticipation,  or 
to  be  recorded  as  fixed  features  in  this  re- 
markable   religious    revolution.     Another 
important  general  "council  of  the  German 
Catholics "  was  lately  held  at  Stuttgardt, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg, 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to 
draw  attention. 

We  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  the  material  point  of  the  doctrinQl  con- 
tents of  the  confessions  of  faith  which  have 
been  promulgated  by  the  principal  of  these 
bodies.  They  seem  to  us  to  bespeak  at 
least  two— and  we  rather  think  three — dis- 
tinct schools  of  theology.  The  chief  hope 
of  their  powerful  Adversary  must  of 
course  be  in  the  difficulty  which  will  inev- 
itably be  found  in  conciliating  and  uniting 
them. 

Scbneidemuhl  and  its  sister  communities 
uphold,  under  Czerski's  guidance,  a  the- 
oJogy  which  retains  many  of  the  principal 
peculiarities  of  Romanism.  The  confes- 
sion of  Schneidemohl  admits  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Tridentine  creed,  and 
the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  with  the 

*  The  seceders  from  the  Roman  obedience  in 
the  province  of  Breslau  are  anid  to  amount  to 
12,000 :  in  the  city  itself  there  are  reported  to  be 
now  not  fewer  than  6,000 — and  Breslau  ia  a  v«ry 
important  and  influential  centre  of  Roman  au- 
thority. Among  the  aecedera  are  twelve  or  thir- 
teen prieata;  these  include,  besides  Dr.  Regen- 
brecht, the  Rey.  M.  Eichhorn,  Pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Minorites,  a  man  of  high  character, 
who  has  lately  published  his  '*  Reasons  for  Sepa- 
fttion." 


mass  as  a  service  of  profit  to  dead  no  less 
than  living.     On  the  other  hand,'  it  discards 
papal  supremacy,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  Latin,  and 
the  refiisal  of  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist.     Of 
purgatory  it  declares  there  is  not  any  such 
as  that  taught  by  the  Roman  hierarchy  ; 
but  that  there  are   in  the  house  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  many  mansions  as  steps 
towards  arriving  at  the  vision  of  God  ;  and 
that,  as  these  steps  must  be  gone  through 
by  those  who  have  not  made  themselves 
fully  worthy  here  on  earth  to  behold  God, 
on  this  ground  our  prayers  may   be  ser- 
viceable to  the  dead.      The  confession  of 
Schneidemiihl  is  adopted  by  Hildesheim, 
Unna,  and  others  of  the  new  communities. 
It  obviously  expresses  the  feelings  and  con* 
victions  of  a  class  not  willing  to  break  with 
their  old  traditional  associations,  or  enter- 
taining any  mature  objections  to  the  funda- 
mental points  of  the  mediaeval  tiieology, 
but  earnest  and  anxious  for  the  rectification 
of  plain  practical  abuses.     The  community 
of  Elberfeld  (near  Dusseldorf,  and  a  town 
of    manufacturing    importance,)    give    in 
their  adhesion  to  the  confession  of  Schnei- 
demiihl ;  but  add  the  rejection  of  the  reli- 
gious veneration  of  saints  and  of  relics,  and 
an  abjuration  of  '*  the  ideas  of  the  Roman 
Church  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  without 
apparently  any  very  distinct  statement  of 
their  own  precise  belief. 

In  the  opposite  extreme  stands  the  con- 
fession issued  by  Rong6  himself  and  the 
congregation  of  Breslau,  with  the  very  sim- 
ilar declaration  of  the  new  community  at 
Leipsic.     Rong^  begins : — 

"  We  declare  ourselves  independent  of  the 
Roman  bishop  and  his  satellites.  We  assert 
full  freedom  of  conscience,  and  detest  all  com- 
pulsion, lies,  and  hypocrisy.  The  foundation 
and  the  structure  of  faith  is,  the  Holy  Scripture. 
Its  free  examination  and  exposition  no  author- 
ity ought  to  restrain.  The  substance  of  its 
teaching  is,  that  we  believe  in  God  the  Father, 
who  by  his  Almighty  word  created  the  world, 
and  rules  it  in  wisdom,  justice  and  love — in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  who  by  his  teaching, 
his  life,  and  his  death,  redeemed  us  from  sin 
and  slavery — in  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  earth,  in  a  holy  general  Christian 
Church,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  life  ever- 
lasting." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how  pal- 
pably this  symbol  bespeaks  the  intrusion  of 
the  rationalistic  spirit;  no  recognition  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  his  redemption  de- 
clared to  have  been  wrought  by  his  teaching 
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aiid  life,  as  well  as  his  death  without  any 
note  of  distinction;  and  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  lost  and  absorbed  in  his 
operations.  Few  Soeinian  congregations 
woald  refuse  this  abstract  of  the  contents 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

Rong4  proceeds  to  pronounce,  that  the 
Sacraments  are  but  two ;  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  commemorative  feast ;  that  the 
invocation  of  saints,  veneration  of  relics, 
remissions,  and  pilgrimages  are  to  be  re- 
jected. The  tone  of  the  whole  confession 
is  to  our  taste  unpleasingly  irreverent;  nor 
does  the  Leipsic  confession  much  improve 
the  indistinctness  of  that  of  Breslau,  when 
it  adds  that  the  grounds  of  belief  are  to  be 
solely  the  Scriptures,  and  **  reason  pene- 
trated and  moved  by  the  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity." This  is,  we  fear,  the  dialect  of 
a  school  from  whose  miserable  freedom 
the  bondage  of  Rome  itself  would  be  a 
rescue. 

Dresden  and  several  other  communities 
express  their  sympathy  with  the  faith  of 
Breslau.  Kreuznach,  a  town  on  the  Rhine 
famed  for  its  mineral  baths,  and  whither 
the  Countess  Droste  had  resorted  for  cure 
previously  to  her  miraculous  restoration, 
professes  its  belief  in  much  the  same  spirit. 
The  "rock"  upon  which  the  Church  is 
built  it  does  not  state,  with  the  Gospel,  to 
be  the  faith  in  Christ  as  Son  of  God,  but 
'*  that  sublime  passage — Love  God  above 
all,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This 
is  not  a  very  promising  beginning  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Christianity  of 
Rousseau  and  his  school. 

The  Confession  published  at  Berlin, 
though  it  has  been  accused  of  indistinctness 
and  timidity,  appears  to  us  to  be  among  the 
best  of  these  documents.  The  locality  in 
which  it  appears  makes  it,  of  course,  spe- 
cially important ;  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
give  it  entire.     It  dates  March  3,  1845 : — 

*•  T. — We  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
truest  source  of  Christian  Faith,  and  accept 
the  oral  delivery  of  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  agrees 
with  the  Scriptures. 

"  IL— We  hold  the  belief  in  Christ  to  be 
the  foundation  of  our  justification,  and  honor 
works  only  in  so  far  as  they  flow  from  faith. 

"III. — We  acknowledge  only  two  sacra- 
ments as  being  ordained  by  Christ,  Baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  other  sacraments 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  therefore,  we 
acknowledge  as  only  pious  usages  consecrated 
by  tradition. 

"IV. — We  reject,  however,  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation ;  that  is,  the  change  of  the 
substances  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  sab- 
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stance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  We 
acknowledge,  however,  that  we  partake  in  the 
substances  of  the  real  spiritual  presence  of  the 
Saviour. 

u  v.— We  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper  of 
the  Lord  in  the  two  elements ;  but  admit  the 
partaking  of  it  in  the  bread  alone. 

"VI. — We  retain  the  holy  mass  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  bloody  offering  on  the  cross  of 
Jesus  Christ;  but  only  in  the  language  of  the 
country. 

"  VII. — We  reject  the  ordinance  of  auricular 
confession ;  but  respect  the  voluntary  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  to  the  minister  of  the 
congregation. 

"  VIIL—We  deny  the  belief  that  the  priest 
has  the  power  to  remit  sins,  and  reject  the  im- 
position of  express  penances ;  but  respect  the 
pious  mediation  between  the  confessing  and 
the  minister. 

"  IX. — We  reject  forced  celibacy,  and  also 
the  making  of  monastic  vows  against  mar- 
riage; but  respect  the  voluntary  abstaining 
from  marriage  in  so  far  as  a  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  of  the  party  requires  it  We 
require  for  the  validity  of  marriage,  the  cele- 
bration in  church  by  a  priest 

"X. — We  admit  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riages between  Christians  of  different  confes- 
sions of  faith. 

"XI. — We  reject  pilgrimages  and  remis- 
sions; but  we  acknowledge  the  utility  of 
the  veneration  of  saints,  and  respect  their 
human  remains,  yet  we  do  not  address  or 
invoke  them,  but  expect  from  God  alone  our 
salvation  through  Christ  our  only  mediator. 

"  XII.— We  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  concerning  purgatory ; 
but  admit  a  purification  of  the  soul  aAer 
death. 

"XIII. — We  acknowledge  Christ  alone  as 
the  Head  oi'  his  Church,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  his  substitute  on  earth. 

"  XIV. — We  declare  ourselves  free  from  the 
pope  and  his  priesthood,  and  do  not  acknow- 
ledge him  a»  the  head  of  the  church  appointed 
by  God." 

We  need  not  say  that  there  are  points  in 
this  of  which  we  disapprove ;  for  example 
the  unworthy  accommodation  to  manifeat 
error  in  the  article  of  the  Cup  ;  and  the  (to 
say  the  least,  needless)  afllrraation  of  a  pos- 
itive doctrine  about  future  purification; 
but  we  think  the  temperateness  of  its  tone, 
and  the  evident  spirit  of  fairness  with  which 
the  distinction  is  constantly  drawn  between 
customs  more  or  less  useful  in  themselves 
and  the  Romish  abuse  of  them,  bespeak  in 
the  framers  of  the  confession  a  character 
from  which  good  results  may  hereafter  be 
anticipated. 

There  is  another  class  of  ultra^theorists, 
who  style  themselves  the  "  Friends  of 
Light."    These  persons  seem  to  be  only  in- 
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cidentaily  connected  with  the  real  move- 
ment. They  are  Protestants,  who  dissent 
for  Tarioas  reasons  from  the  Protestantism 
of  their  country,  who  bitterly  oppose  the 
Pietists,  and  professedly  abjure  the  old 
standard  of  German  orthodoxy — the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg.  As  far  as  their  pecu- 
liar tenets  are  at  all  known  or  consistent, 
they  seem  to  lean  to  the  vague  interpreta- 
tions of  the  rationalistic  schools.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  interest  and  the  tactic  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  movement  to  con- 
fuse its  operations  with  the  proceedings  of 
these  teachers ;  but  the  two  classes  are  to- 
tally distinct  in  origin,  though  of  course,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  individuals  of  either 
may  connect  themselves  with  the  other; 
and  indeed  unless  the  followers  of  Rong^ 
should  be  led  to  embrace  a  more  definite 
form  of  orthodoxy,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  parties  may,  to  a  degree  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  be  found  ultimately  to 
coincide. 

Let  us  now  offer  a  few  statements  or  con- 
jectures as  to  the  external  and  political 
prospects  of  success  attending  this  move- 
ment. 

A  material  question,  of  course,  must  be, 
how  far  the  governing  powers  of  Germany 
are  disposed  to  abet  or  to  oppose  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  community  ?  In  a  state  of 
society  such  as  almost  universally  charac- 
terizes the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Germany, 
this  must  be  a  matter  of  almost  decisive  mo- 
ment. The  crown  is  there  the  fountain  of 
honor  and  of  emolument  to  a  degree  which 
must  give  to  kings  and  their  cabinets  a 
power  nearly  boundless  of  controlling  pub- 
lic opinion,  through  the  agency  of  private 
interest;  and  the  restrictions  on  the  press 
block  up  at  every  town  the  communication 
of  thought  upon  questions  affecting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  country.  "  Where  the 
word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power,"  is  as 
true  in  modern  Germany  as  in  old  Israel. 
We  all  remember  how  largely  the  success 
of  the  elder  Reformation  depended  on  the 
resolute  support  of  the  Frederics  of  Saxony 
and  Phillips  of  Hesse ;  the  degree  and  ex- 
tent of  this  kind  of  influence  is  increased, 
in  the  progress  of  centuries,  by  the  matured 
orgHuization  of  authority,  and  the  more 
perfect  centralization  of  governments. 

The  policy  of  Prussia  is  manifestly  the 
main  question.  But  Prussia  is  cautious 
and  vigilant.  The  whole  population  of  that 
powerful  kingdom  is  in  round  numbers 
about  15,000,000,  of  whom  rather  more 
than  one-third  are  in  communion  with  the 
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Romish  bishop.  The  Romish  majority  is 
chiefly  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where 
the  Romanists  are  three  to  one.  In  Silesia, 
where  the  movement  has  still  its  most  im- 
portant field  of  action,  the  parties  are  nearly 
equally  divided ;  and  this  holds,  not  indeed 
as  exactly,  but  nearly  so,  for  Westphalia, 
where  each  Protestant  is  matched  against 
something  less  than  a  Papist  and  a  quarter 
—odds,  which  we  have  no  doubt  our  Ulster 
friends  would  regard  with  sovereign  tran- 
quillity. In  Posen,  another  theHtre  of  the 
new  Reformation,  the  Papists  are  two  to 
one.  But  through  all  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom the  Protestant  majority  is  decisive. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  some  points 
of  view  in  which  Prussia  might  gain  politi- 
cally by  the  success  of  the  Rongists.  Her 
perpetual  difficulties  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  relative  to  the  marriage  question, 
would  be  at  once  terminated,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  non-Roman  Catholicism.  And 
the  anxious  desire  which  the  Prussian 
crown  has  so  long  manifested  for  regula- 
ting the  religious  concerns  of  the  people, 
and  making  theology  an  affair  of  the  cabi- 
net, would  find  an  admirable  field  for  its 
controlling  interferences  in  this  new,  un- 
settled, experimental  church. 

The  newspaper  rumors  as  to  the  present 
proceedings  of  the  Prussian  government  are 
various  and  contradictory.  But  a  royal 
order,  issued  early  in  the  summer  of  this 
year,  is  not  discouraging;  and  would  seem 
to  indicate,  that  with  a  due  degree  of  pru- 
dence and  temperateness  the  new  body  may 
count  upon — if  not  government  aid — at 
least  government  neutrality.  So  far  back 
as  the  dOth  of  April  the  following  edict  ap- 
peared : — 

<<The  movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Justly  excite,  in  a  high  degree,  the  puly- 
lie  interest,  and  require  the  greatest  attention, 
and  the  moRt  prudent  treatment  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities. It  18,  therefore,  necespary  to  indicate 
to  them  the  course  they  have  to  follow.  The 
case  of  those  who  declare  their  secession  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  yet  as- 
sumed a  decided  form,  either  internally  or  ex- 
ternally; and  consequently  it  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  a  judgment  on  their  future  admissibility  as 
a  tolerated  religious  community,  or  the  con- 
trary.* My  decision  on  this  point  roust,  there- 
fore, be  waited  for,  before  the  authorities  take 
any  step,  either  to  favor  or  to  impede  the 
course  of  this  affair,  which  might  on  the  one 

*  The  Evangelical  and  the  Roman  can  alone  be 
considered  the  State  Churches  of  Prussia.  Others 
are  merely  tolerated,  and  have  no  legal  right  to 
solemnize  marriages,  dto.  until  duly  registered. 
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hand  violate  the  fandamental  principles  of  the 
Prussian  government — liberty  of  conscience: 
or  on  the  other  hand,  anticipate  in  any  manner 
my  resolutions  on  the  case  of  these  dissidents. 
1  accordingly  direct  yon,  the  ministers  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Jus- 
tice, 16  give  all  the  authorities  complete  and 
positive  directions  to  this  effect." 

"  Frederick  William." 

**  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water  ;  Heturneth  it 
whithersoever  he  will." — Prov.  xxi.  1.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  a  wisdom  higher  than 
human  will  direct  Frederick  William  how 
to  employ  his  boundless  power  in  this  mo- 
mentous crisis. 

In  Austria,  the  great  southern  German 
Empire,  the  movement  has  made  little  way ; 
nor  can  it  be  expected  to  spread  largely 
there.  The  eldest  child  of  the  Church  is 
devoted  to  its  theology,  however  vigilant  to 
hamper  its  civil  and  political  independence. 
In  a  German  population  of  eleven  millions 
and  a  half,  Austria  does  not  include  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  Protestants,  Her  char- 
acteristic jealousy  of  innovation  acts  in  the 
same  direction ;  she  knows  well  that  from 
independence  in  religion  to  independence 
in  politics,  is  ever  an  easy  and  a  tempting 
passage.  Both  Austria  and  Prussia  have 
evaded,  or  deliberately  forsworn,  the  pledges 
to  their  people  of  a  representative  constitu- 
tion, solemnly  passed  in  1815  and  1818 ; 
and  the  former  is  peculiarly  reluctant  to 
suffer  changes  that  may  indirectly  rouse 
the  attention  of  her  population  to  these  cov- 
enanted rights,  by  producing  collisions  be- 
tween the  government  and  any  portion  of 
the  people. 

Bavaria  has  four  millions  and  a  half  of 
subjects,  of  whom  more  than  three  millions 
are  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
king,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  himself 
a  member  of  that  communion,  and,  it  would 
seem,  a  very  determined  one.  The  ultra- 
iEsthetic  monarch  of  Munich  bitterly  op- 
poses the  new  community  ;  and  Rong6  has 
no  prospect  whatever  of  a  niche  in  the  Val- 
halla. He  is  said  to  have  a  very  pretty 
taste  for  persecution  ;  and  particularly  en- 
joys the  luxury  of  forcing  his  dear  Protestant 
subjects — clerical  and  lay — to  drop  on  their 
knees  when  the  papal  euchariat  is  carried 
for  adoration  through  the  streets.  Never- 
theless, Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  and  other  pla- 
ces within  his  dominions,  maintain  their 
little  congregations  in  despite  of  the  royal 
frown ;  and  the  German  Catholics  will,  of 
course,  increase,  if  the  king  should  fortu- 
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nately  take  to  persecuting  them  in  good 
earnest. 

WuKTBMBERo  has,  for  the  most  part, 
maintained  general  neutrality.  A  third  of 
the  population  is  Roman  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment has  seemed  inclined  until  lately,  to 
leave  them  to  settle  their  internal  diflerencea 
aAer  their  own  fashion.  Of  late,  however, 
Stuttgardt  became  the  scene  of  some  im- 
portant proceedings.  The  "  German  C»> 
tholic  Council"  commenced  its  sittings  at 
that  city,  on  the  J  5th  of  September ;  and 
the  Evangelical  Consistory  not  being  un- 
willing to  accommodate  the  dissidents  with 
the  Church  of  St.  Leonard's,  the  goveri^ 
ment  interfered,  stating  that  as  the  new  com- 
munity had  not  yet  been  formally  recog^ 
nized  by  the  state,  the  Church  of  Si. 
Leonard  could  not  be  conceded  to  their 
use.  The  ministry  of  the  interior,  of 
Worship,  and  of  Public  Instruction,  re* 
quired  '*  the  Evangelical  Consistory  to 
make  known  to  the  authorities  of  the  city 
of  Stuttgardt,  that  the  cession  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Leonard  io  the  German  Catholics, 
for  the  celebrating  of  a  solemn  religious 
service,  could  not  for  the  present  be  per- 
mitted ;**  because  that "  the  request  of  these 
persons  to  be  recognized  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal community  beinff  stiU  under  eansiden^ 
tion,  they  could  not  be  authorized  to  hold 
a  public  meeting  for  the  exercise  of  their 
worship,  and  must  confine  themselves,  as 
hitherto,  to  performing  their  devotional  ex*> 
ercises  in  the  reformed  church,  or  in  a  pri- 
vate house."  '*  A  large  assembly  in  a  place 
not  used  for  religious  meetings  would  not 
be  prevented."  The  council  was  held,  and 
successfully ;  Rongd  himself  being  present, 
and  of  course  takmg  an  active  part  in  it. 
Germany  was  regularly  divided  into  prcn 
vinces ;  a  committee  formed  for  receiving 
the  adhesions  of  converted  priests  in  the 
various  localities.  Twenty-four  communes 
sent  representatives  to  the  council.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  measures 
adopted  was  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
women  to  vote;  a  step,  it  may  be,  of  deep 
policy,  as  attracting  to  the  standard  of  the 
new  church  a  portion  of  society  whose  in- 
fluence cannot  but  be  powerful  in  all  great 
social  revolutions. 

Saxont  is  peculiarly  circumstanced.  The 
population  is  over  1,700,000;  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  is  less  than  a  fiftieth 
part  of  the  people;  but  the  king  is  among 
them.  It  is  a  difficult  game  to  play ;  king 
and  a  couple  of  pawns  against  the  whole 
board ;  and  the  late  transactions  at  Leipsic 
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show  that  it  may  be  a  dangerous  one.  The 
court  are  fiercely  indignant  against  the 
seceders,  who  have  dared  tonliminish  their 
little  flock  ;  but  they  are  reasonably  doubt- 
ful how  far  they  can  try  the  temper  of  a 
huge  Protestant  majority.  The  govern- 
ment, in  the  mean  time,  does  all  it  can  to 
suppress  the  movement ;  refuses  to  sanction 
the  German  Catholic  meetings,  and  denies 
the  converts  the  right  of  church  worship. 
The  king  lately  addressed  his  subjects  in  a 
tone  of  much  vexation,  but  with  the  vague- 
ness of  one  who  knows  how  uncertainly  he 
can  rely  upon  their  sympathy : — 

"  Without  taking  into  account  the  creeds  of 
the  various  recognized  churches,  I  promised, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  to  Bupp6rt,  above  all. 
those  religious  feelings  which  the  people  of 
Saxony  have  known  how  to  maintain  in  such 
an  honorable  manner.  I  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  the  States  of  Saxony  will  be  guid- 
ed by  the  same  respect  for  what  is  the  most 
sacred  ihing  in  the  world.  If  my  confidence  in 
this  respect  be  well-founded,  1  hope  and  I  rely 
that  you  will  grant  me  your  support,  in  order 
that  the  principles  of  the  church  may  not  be 
shaken,  and  that  the  fundamental  pillars  of 
the  state,  and  the  welfare  of  humanity,  reli- 
gion, and  faith,  may  not  be  sapped  at  their 
mundation." 

This  is  hollow  talk  from  a  man  who  is 
known  to  be  a  devoted  adherent  of  Rome  ; 
and  who  must  look  upon  the  great  mass  of 
his  own  subjects,  for  whose  ''  faith"  he  pro- 
fesses such  solicitude,  as,  equally  with  the 
dissidents,  destined  for  everlasting  perdi- 
tion,— being,  with  them,  outside  the  pale 
of  that  church,  **  beyond  which  "  even  the 
elementary  catechisms  of  Romanism  teach 
the  Irish  pupil,  **  no  one  can  be  saved/'* 

Dresden  adopts  the  Confession  of  Schnei- 
demOhl,  but  sympathizes  also  with  Rongd. 
An  address  was  some  time  since  presented 
from  thence  to  that  leader,  signed  by  nearly 
eight  hundred  persons,  among  whose  n^mes 
stood  the  conspicuous  title  of  "  Ernest  Ed- 
ward Luther,  a  descendant  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther." Their  address  draws  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, that  this  very  exposition  of  the  sacred 
coat  at  Treves,  drew  down  the  great  re- 
former's indignation  ;  four  days  before  his 
death  he  denounced  it  in  the  last  public  dis- 
course he  ever  delivered. 

*  «  Are  &n  obliged  to  belong  to  the  true  Church  ? 
[jost  defined  to  be  '*  Roman,*'  &«.]  Yes  :  ko 
USX  CAS  BE  8AVXD  OUT  OF  IT."  Thtaifl  the  cate- 
chism taught  in  five-sizthi  of  the  liberal  and 
humanizing  govemment-achools  of  Ireland. 

Hanovbb — bat  how  shall  we  announce 
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it  to  the  already  broken-hearted  Orange* 
man  of  the  North? — Hanover's  King  has 
issued  a  sharp  manifesto  o^atn^^  the  Catho- 
tic  Reform.  He  goes  upon  most  autocra- 
tic grounds.  He  protests  that  he  will  per- 
mit no  Christians  in  his  dominions  (he  has 
already  200,000  Romanists),  who  do  not 
recognize  the  full  power  of  the  State  to 
regulate  all  their  religious  concerns.  Even 
thus  it  is  that "  proud  Cumberland  prances" 
in  his  own  paddock  ;  while  the  confiding 
and  innocent  Orangeman,  beset  by  foes, 
still  heaves — unaware  how  undeservedly — 
the  soft  sigh  of  remembrance  for  the  whi»* 
kered  chieftain  of  his  ancient  glories ! 

Brunswick — is  there  any  secret  associ- 
ation in  the  name  ?  Brunswick  acts  more 
fairly.  The  majority  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Brunswick  are  reported  to  have  re- 
jected the  Roman  preliminary  from  their 
designation  in  March  last.  They  have  cele- 
brated worship  by  permission  of  the  Duke, 
and  are  regarded  with  no  unfavorable  coun- 
tenance by  the  authorities. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  prolong  this 
detail  further.  The  position  of  the  new 
sectaries  is,  of  course,  changeable  and  un- 
certain. It  must  depend  largely  on  the 
measures  of  the  civil  authorities ;  and  these 
measures  it  is  quite  impossible  to  predict 
The  great  duty  of  the  non-Roman  Catho- 
lics is  to  provide  that  nothing  on  their  oum 
part  may  be  lacking,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
cheerfully  to  Providence ;  to  so  organize 
their  body,  and  so  purify  and  consolidate 
their  faith,  that  they  may  be  worthy  of  the 
blessing,  should  it  be  the  will  of  God  to 
offer  it  to  their  labors  and  perseverance. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  part  of  our 
task,  to  estimate  in  some  degree  wliat  are 
the  internal  prospects,  wants,  and  duties  of 
these  interesting  religionists.  But  on  this 
we  must  now  be  brief 

The  first  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  dissidents  is  to  be  found  in  their  mutual 
differences  as  to  theological  belief  No  one 
can  peruse  their  published  confessions,  and 
not  perceive  that  it  must  be  matter  of  great 
unlikelihood  that  communities  differing  so 
widely  ili  their  views  of  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  should  coalesce  into  a  sin- 
gle harmonious  body.  Czerski  and  his  fol- 
lowers profess  a  religion  evidently  disagree- 
ing in  its  tone  and  spirit  from  that  of  Rongd 
and  his  party.  The  various  local  leaders, 
nevertheless,  seem  to  acknowledge  mutual 
sympathy  ;  and  probably  their  wisest  course 
would  be  to  defer  as  long  as  possible  any 
I  distinct  universal  confession;   leaving  to 
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time  the  gradual  removal  of  diflTerences, 
and  admitting  in  the  fundamental  regula- 
tions of  the  whole  body — if  it  is  to  be  a 
single  body — as  large  a  present  scope  for 
local  differences  as  is  at  all  feasible.  This 
is  not,  indeed,  as  lofty  a  course  as  might 
be  conceived  ;  yet  we  would  not  readilj 
call  it  a  shuffling  or  dishonest  one.  The 
parties  unquestionably  agree  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  certain  very  important  and  very  ur- 
gent practical  claims;  a  rejection  which 
either  party  may  fairly  say  is  at  least  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  all  further  im- 
provement. As  in  the  English  Reformation 
so  in  every  other,  the  withdrawal  of  alle^ 
giance  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  must  be  the 
first  step  of  any  attempt  to  repossess  the 
doctrine  which  the  church  inherited  from 
the  primitive  ages.  The  papacy  is  too 
deeply  pledged  to  the  me&isval  and  modern 
theology,  to  suppose  it  possible  that  it  could 
countenance  in  its  admitted  subjects  any 
real  departure  from  that  system.  No  com- 
promise, we  may  be  assured,  can  ever  be 
made  with  the  papacy  which  will  not  re- 
serve to  the  Roman  Court  the  power  of 
again  binding  its  old  shackles  whenever 
opportunity  may  offer.  Czerski's  party 
seemed  to  demand  comparatively  little — 
the  abolition  of  the  demoralizing  compul- 
sion of  celibacy,  the  restoration  of  the  cup 
in  the  communion,  the  celebration  of  divine 
service  in  the  language  of  the  country  :  but 
they  were  perfectly  correct  in  believing  that 
the  resumption  of  these  primitive  rights  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  vain,  unless  it 
were  accompanied  with  a  disclaimer  of  sub- 
jection to  an  authority  whose  interest  and 
secret  determination  it  must  ever  be  to  deny 
them.  Common  authority,  legislation,  una- 
nimity, no  doubt  are  advantages ;  the  old 
patriarchates  were  founded  in  that  convic- 
tion ;  but  the  patriarch  of  South-Western 
Christendom  has  betrayed  his  trust ;  the  per- 
petuation of  his  government  is  but  the  con- 
solidation of  error;  he  is  unhappily  bound 
for  ever  to  any  folly  he  has  once  sanctioned ; 
the  whole  prestige  of  his  supremacy  de- 
pends on  that  pertinacious  adhesion  to  what 
were  often  but  the  caprices  and  precipi- 
tances of  former  ages ;  and  as  he  will  not 
give  men  back  the  religion  of  the  apostles, 
they  must  even  make  shift  to  resume  it  in 
spite  of  him.  In  this  great  preliminary  step 
Czerski  and  Rongd  can  move  together ;  and 
each  being  assured  that  this  at  least  is  es- 
sential to  all  profitable  religious  reforma- 
tion, may  charitably  hope  that,  in  whatso- 
ever else  they  shall  be  found  to  differ,  God 
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will  reveal  even  this  unto  them.  Cz.erski's 
advance,  and  that  of  the  communities  he 
may  be  taken  to  represent,  will  probably  be 
yet  more  in  a  protesting  direction;  this 
will  be  only  the  natural  sequel  of  the  present 
impulse ;  our  fears,  we  confess,  are  much 
more  vivid  as  regards  the  other  party. 
Ronge  may,  however,  be  well  assured  that 
no  interpretation  of  the  Bible  will  ever  be 
durable  among  men  which  professes  to  be 
the  sole  and  exclusive  work  of  any  single 
man's  mere  unassisted  reason.  The  dam- 
ning fact  meets  all  such  independent  views 
of  Christianity,  that  they  already  abound  in 
multitudes — all  plausible,  and  all  contra- 
dictory of  each  other.  Something  more  is 
absolutely  n^cessar^ — if  not  in  theory,  yet 
in  practice — to  give  habitual  repose  to  the 
mind  ;  a  man's  religion  must  be  grafted  on 
some  stock  beyond  nis  own  individual,  iso- 
lated deductions  to  give  even  to  himself  the 
confidence  in  its  truth,  which  is  necessary 
for  constant  practical  efficiency.  We  see 
this  exemplified  every  hour.  Nearly  every 
man's  confidence  in  his  theological  views — 
would  we  all  but  acknowledge  it — rests  in 
reality  far  more  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
persons  who  hold  them — their  piety,  their 
learning,  their  social  importance — than  on 
his  own  purely  logical  conviction  of  the 
legitimate  argumentative  connexion  of  doc- 
trines with  certain  texts.  Ronge  should 
seek  to  identify  the  religion  he  teaches  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  Christ  over  the  world 
— of  the  church  at  large,  viewed  as  purified 
from  local  and  incidental  influences.  Why, 
above  all,  neglect  the  safe  and  simple  for- 
mularies of  every  Christianity,  the  time-hal- 
lowed and  venerable  Creeds ;  more  espe<« 
ciatly  when  neglect  of  so  obvious  a  course 
is  almost  inevitably  interpreted  as  deliberate 
rejection?  Why  make  an  almost  boastful 
display  of  liberty  of  thought  and  novelty 
of  vitw,  when  all  wise  men  know  and  de- 
plore that  German  liberty  of  speculation  has 
already  reduced  the  religion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  a  few  propositions  in  ethics,  and 
that  whatever  in  the  essentials  of  religion  is 
absolutely  new,  stamps  itself  by  that  very 
character  as  indubitably  false?  Why  de- 
liberately perpetuate  the  name  of  "Catho- 
lics," without  any  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence or  the  importance  of  a  genuine  Catho- 
licity ?  Surely  there  15  such  a  thing  as  a 
great  outline  and  body  of  doctrine  involved 
in  and  proveable  by  the  New  Testament 
writings — a  body  of  doctrine  which  is  uni- 
versally made  the  substance  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  early  believers,  which  is  to  be 
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assumed  for  true  and  unchangeable,  not  re- 
opened and  reinvestigated  by  any  teacher 
who  will  expect  to  be  received  with  confi- 
dence among  sober-minded  Christians.  It 
will  never  do  in  religious  reformation  to 
commence  with  the  Cartesian  universal 
doubt ;  all  sensible  men  refuse  to  go  back 
to  the  cogitoergo  sum  in  a  question  eighteen 
hundred  years  old.  In  short,  and  to  be 
plain — the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
the  old-established  sense  of  it,  and  with  its 
necessary  accompaniments  and  corollaries 
— the  fundamentals  of  a  Christian's  belief 
as  fixed  from  the  Word  of  God  in  the  early 
councils;  these  must  be  the  basis  of  any 
church  that  calls  itself  Catholic,  or  its  lead- 
ers are  but  chousing  the  public  out  of  their 
sympathies  under  false  pretences. 

No  illusion  should  be  more  steadily  re- 
pelled in  such  a  case  than  the  vague  philo- 
sophic spiritualism  of  the  Berlin  schools. 
Let  these  sophistical  dreamers  first  settle 
their  own  belief;  let  them  first  fix  which 
is  the  true  authentic  dream,  before  their 
fantasies  are  allowed  to  become  the  oracles 
of  true-hearted  and  earnest  spirits  like 
Rongd.  This  roan  is  really  called.to  a  great 
work ;  he  may,  under  God,  secure  to  his 
native  land  a  faith  far  superior  to  any  she 
at  present  possesses — the  true,  ancient  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  church  in  all  its  vene- 
rable and  dignified  simplicity,  yet  depth ; 
distinguished  alike  from  the  '*  new  Prussian 
evangelical"  compromise  and  the  fulsome 
gaudiness  of  Rome ;  but  to  do  this  requires 
a  mind  of  unexampled  equilibrium.  We 
much  fear  Ronge  is  not  equal  to  it;  his 
**  confession  "  is  an  ominous  indication.  It 
is  not  indeed  to  be  desired  that  in  such  a 
crisis  any  one  mind  should  possess  absolute 
control  over  the  religious  movements  of 
Germany.  What  made  the  Anglican  re- 
formation so  immeasurably  superior  Jo  all 
the  contemporary  movements  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  chiefly  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
progressive  result  of  many  minds  of  very 
different  characters  and  qualities,  and  unit- 
ed the  wishes  and  interests  of  many  classes; 
it  thus  came  to  represent  and  express  the 
whole  of  the  sound  mind  of  England,  not  the 
opinions  of  any  individual.  There  is  no 
Luther,  nor  Calvin,  nor  Zuinglius  in  the 
reformation  of  England ;  and  accordingly 
the  religion  of  England  is  neither  Luthe- 
ran, nor  Calvinist,  nor  Zuinglian,  but  Apos- 
tolic— the  religion  of  Peier  and  Paul,  of 
James  and  John.  The  *'  German  Catholic 
Church''  must  strive  to  be  something  be- 
yond Romanism  or  Cxerkism,  if  ever  it  is 
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to  claim  dignity  and  permanence  as  a  living 
member  of  the  Christian  body  ;  it  must  rise 
above  individual  leaders  and  individual  opi^ 
nions;  it  must  incorpoi:ate  itself  by  a  will- 
ing, unequivocal  adoption  of  the  primitive 
faith  of  the  church,  with  a  period  antece- 
dent to  sects  and  schisms ;  it  must  be,  and 
profess  to  be,  that  which  Rome  professes  to 
be,  and  is  not — the  faithful  reflection  of  the 
Church  of  the  Martyrs. 

There  seems  to  be  one  very  obvious  means 
of  strengthening"  the  position  of  a  rising 
church,  which  we  are  rather  surprised  should 
not  occur  to  the  leaders  of  the  German 
movement.  We  mean  the  simple  process 
of  adopting  the  forms,  and  thus,  as  far  as 
may  be,  engrafting  itself  upon  the  stock  of 
some  extra-Roman  Church  already  existing 
and  powerful.  If  a  choice  for  this  purpose 
were  to  be  made,  we  trust  it  is  not  the  im- 
pulse of  national  vanity  that  prompts  us  to 
affirm  that  none  other  could  approach  the 
transcendent  claims  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. If  Rouge  be  really  desirous  to  con- 
stitute a  Christian  church  in  the  ancient 
sense  of  the  term,  what  is  to  prevent  his  at 
once  adopting  the  matchless  liturgy  of  the 
English  Church,  and  thus  at  the  same  time 
giving  unexceptionable  guarantee  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  securing  the  sympathies  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influen- 
tial Christian  church  in  the  world  ?  By 
doing  this  the  Germans  would  at  once  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  old  stock  of  catho- 
licity, and  they  would  remove  the  suspicion 
which  must  ever  attach  to  innovators — that 
of  innovating  for  mere  novelty's  sake.  This, 
in  fact,  is  what  the  great  American  Church 
has  in  substance  done ;  and  no  other  mea- 
sure has  in  any  thing  of  a  like  degree  tended 
to  its  stability  and  advancement.  A  fixed 
liturgy  we  hold  to  be  absolutely  essentia]  to 
the  permanence  of  a  Christian  community ; 
the  ominous  and  instructive  facility  with 
which  the  very  best  of  non-liturgical  com- 
munities, the  Scottish  Kirk,  was  lately  brok- 
en asunder,  shows  strikingly  how  slight  are 
the  bonds  that  tie  together  the  members  of 
religious  societies  whose  public  worship  is 
conducted  on  the  casual  and  unsettled  ex- 
temporaneous plan; — a  plan  which,  re- 
solving all  the  excellence  or  security  of 
the  worship  into  the  accidental  qualifica- 
tions of  the  minister,  must  habituate  the 
people  to  look,  not  to  the  society  itself 
and  its  principles,  but  to  the  minister 
and  his  talents  or  opinions,  as  their  real 
bond  of  connection,  and  which  of  course 
must  lead  them  to  veer  about  with  their 
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minister,  altogether  irrespectively  of  the 
higher  claims  of  the  community  to  which 
both  he  and  they  profess  to  belong.  And 
if  a  liturgy  be  to  Hie  adopted,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  one  derived,  if  pos- 
sible, from  some  external  source,  not  arbi- 
trarily and  suddenly  devised  for  the  occa- 
sion.  The  commonest  and  most  obvious 
principles  of  policy  will  suggest  the  advan- 
tage of  enlisting  all  possible  (orce  o^  autho- 
rity on  the  side  of  a  movement  presenting 
at  first  sight,  and  so  certain  to  be  portrayed 
by  its  enemies  as  presenting  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  marks  of  novelty  and  haste.  Let 
Rong^  then  enable  himself  to  say — "  I 
speak  not  my  own  thoughts  alone ;  I  give 
you  the  long  settled  and  matured  wisdom 
of  another  great  and  conspicuous  Church ; 
yea,  I  give  you  what  is  more  authoritative 
still,  the  very  thoughts  and  words  of  an  an- 
tiquity that  stretches  far  in  the  distance  be- 
yond the  boasted  antiquity  of  corrupt  and 
arrogant  Rome." 

In  connection  with  this  point  of  view, 
there  is  another  most  important  element  to 
desiderate  in  the  constitution  of  the  new 
church,  which  will  already  have  occurred 
to  all  our  readers ;  its  organization  under 
Episcopal   government.     How   much   the 
Protestantism  of  North  Germany  has  lost 
by  the  want  of  this  feature,  it  is  scarcely 
possible   to  express.     Setting   apart   alto- 
gether the  deeper  considerations  on  which 
many  would  argue  the  question,  we  might 
look  at  it  upon  the  merest  ordinary  grounds 
of  human  policy,  and  contrast  the  dignity 
and  fixity  which  this  constitution  gives  to 
German  Romanism,  with  the  paltry  aspect 
by  which  every  traveller  is  struck  as  mark- 
ing the  position  of  her  rival,   even  with 
all    the   encouragements   of   state    favor. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  observes  an  able 
writer  of  some  years  since,  **  about  the  fact, 
that  the  want  of  episcopacy  is  the  weak 
point  of  German  Protestantism.     It  indu- 
ces some   Protestants  to  go  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  it  deters  many  Roman- 
ists from  embracing  Protestantism  ;  and  it 
prevents  the  pastors  of  the  reformed  faith 
from  rising  to  that  station  which  the  minis- 
try of  Christ  ought  ever  to  hold  in  a  Chris- 
tian nation.     It  is  true  that  the  apostles, 
with  one  exception,  were  unlearned  men, 
and  occupied  but  a  low  rank  in  the  world's 
estimation  of  dignity ;  but  German  Protest- 
ants do  not  contend  for  an  unlearned  min- 
istry ;  they  acknowledge  the  power  of  learn- 
ing ;  they  must  also  appreciate  the  influence 
or  Btation.    All  things  can  be  sanctified 
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and  made  useful  in  the  great  cause  of  trnth. 
Protestantism  has  not  fair  play  in  Germany. 
Even  in  Protestant  countries  and  under  the 
sway  of  pious  kings,  the  ministry  of  an 
idolatrous  system,  the  popish  bishops,  take 
precedence  of  the  highest  functionary  of  the 
Protestant  Church.     What  is  this  but  to  put 
a  premium  upon  error,  and  to  disparage 
and  discountenance  truth?     The  cdmpli- 
ment  is  received  and  regarded  by  Roman- 
ists as  an  involuntary  acknowledgment  of 
the  invalidity  of  Protestant  orders,  and  the 
inferiority  of  the  Protestant  religion.     Pub- 
lic homage  is  rendered  to  the  sacredness 
and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  thus 
an  immense  momentum  of  influence  given 
to  popery  and  turned  against  Protestantism^ 
I'he  consequence  is,  that  but  few  Germans 
of  rank  or  wealth  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  the  Protestant  ministry,  and  that 
the  order  itself  is  rather  patronized  than 
respected  by  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
This  may  be  of  little  consequence  to  the 
devoted  minister,  who  fooks  beyond  this 
world  for  his  reward,  but  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and 
the  best  interests  of  society.     Christianity 
can  never  flourish  where  a  large  and  influ- 
ential class  think  themselves  too  good  for 
the  Christian   ministry.     ...     A  Pro- 
testant episcopacy  would  prove  the  great 
bulwark  against  the  assaults  of  popery  in 
Germany,  as  it  does  in  England" 

The  new  church  has  not  been  without 
manifesting  some  sense  of  the  importance 
of  this  point.  Application,  for  example, 
was  made  to  the  Jansenist  prelates  of 
Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and  Deventer,  to  ordain 
their  clergy.  In  Offenbach,  the  separatists 
addressed  Dr.  Kaiser,  the  Bishop  of  May- 
ence,  imploring  him  to  place  himself  at 
their  head.  And  we  would  earnestly  hope 
that,  as  soon  as  the  position  of  the  dissidents 
becomes  more  settled,  the  subject  may  en- 
gage their  attention.  In  a  reform  such  as 
this,  where  the  movement  originates  with 
the  inferior  laity,  and  the  second  order  of 
the  clergy,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed, 
that  this  question,  however  important,  should 
come  into  view  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
proceedings.  But  we  trust  that,  when  once 
the  congregations  are  duly  organized,  and 
their  instructors  fairly  located  among  them^ 
the  leaders  will  take  counsel  of  the  univer- 
sal voice  of  church  history,  and  understand 
that  no  society  but  an  episcopal  ever  yet 
contended  against  episcopal  Romanism 
with  thorough  and  enduring  success. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  may  argue  the  im- 
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propriety,  on  eccksiasticai  grounds,  of  thus 
constituting,  in  any  circumstances,  a  riral 
prelacy  in  any  country.  This  appears  to 
us  ineffably — were  it  not  for  the  solemnity 
of  the  subject,  almost  ludicrously — futile. 
Explain  it  how  we  may,  it  is  a  fact  that 
Christian  communities  differ,  and  differ 
most  momentously ;  and  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  to  argue  that  the  great  advantage  of 
episcopal  government  must  be  restricted  to 
whichever  happens  first  to  occupy  a  district, 
involves  consequences  so  monstrous,  as  to 
be  utterly  untenable.  It  is,  no  doubt,  wrong 
that  there  should  be  two  bishops  in  the  same 
diocese ;  but  the  guilt  really  and  exclusively 
belongs  to  whichever  of  the  two  religions  is 
the  corrupt  one.  What  can  be  more  grossly 
unreasonable  than  to  assert  that  a  corrupt 
episcopal  church,  by  commissioning  a 
bishop  to  reside  in  a  certain  region,  shall, 
from  the  mere  accident  of  being  first  in  the 
field,  for  ever  preclude  all  who  in  that  re- 
gion will  uot  enter  into  its  corrupt  terms  of 
communion,  from  possessing  the  blessings 
of  the  primitive  church  polity  ?  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  divines  of  the  Irish  Church 
charge  wilful  schism  upon  the  prelates  sent 
hither  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  they  do  so, 
not  merely  upon  the  ground  that  the  Pro- 
testant bishops  are  the  lineal  inheritors  of 
the  sees,  (which  is,  indeed,  an  unquestion- 
able and  an  important  fact,)  but  also*  upon 
the  further  ground  that  these  Roman  super- 
intendenu  of  clergy  are  the  teachers  of  a 
spurious  modern  doctrine,  overlaid  upon 
the  apostolic  teaching.  For,  af\er  all,  if 
oor  Irish  Church  were  itself  the  inculcator 
of  false  doctrine,  it  would  be  utter  folly 
to  argue  that  a  purer  church,  Roman  or 
otherwise,  would  not  be  perfectly  justified 
in  organizing  its  Irish  branch  under  its  own 
bishops.  To  deny  this  principle,  would 
really  be  to  assert  that,  by  the  essential  na- 
ture of  church  polity,  the  deviJ — ^the  author 
of  all  religious  corruptions — is  invested 
with  a  perpetual  and  unalterable  power  to 
paralyze,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  work  of 
Owl,  by  depriving  his  churches  of  one  of 
their  most  valuable  elements.  In  any  times 
but  the  present,  when  on  this  class  of  subjects 
such  imbecile  sciolism  is  accepted  as  orac- 
ular, it  would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  oc- 
cupy time  in  exposing  such  folly. 

The  German  Catholics  have  endea- 
vored, as  far  as  possible,  to  awake  the 
spirit  of  a  common  German  nationality,  as 
forming  one  of  the  chief  supporu  of  their 
enterprise.  This  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
very  important  consideration,  if  the  "  na- 
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tionality "  were  to  be  had.  But  there  is 
much  reason  to  question  whether  any  such 
nationality  is  now,  in  Germany,  any  thing 
more  than  a  name.  A  late  clever  observer, 
Mr.  Laing,*  observes,  with  much  shrewd- 
ness, that — 

"  This  nationality  has  no  existence,  and  from 
natural  circumstances,  can  have  none  in  Ger- 

*  The  diaeosBion  wluch  this  gentleman's  little 
book  0*^  Notes  on  the  Riko,  &«.  of  the  German 
Catholic  Church  '*)  eontaiaa  on  the  subject  of  s»> 
dotting  the  Irish  Roman  clergy ,  we  beg  leave  to 
recommend  to  our  liberalit»t  readers.  M  r.  Laing*s 
own  views  upon  the  Irish  Church  and  Irish  land- 
lords (which  are  evidently  of  the  least  friendly 
description)  give  additional  force  to  the  decisive 
arguments  by  which  he  refutes  the  advocates  of 
that  short-sighted  project.  He  urges,  in  the 
clearest'manner,  that  the  very  nature  of  the  Ro- 
mish tenets  on  the  subject  of  clergy-donations, 
&.C  ,  will  for  ever  rencTer  it  impossible  that  any 
state  contribution  can  reaiiy  lighten  the  burden  on 
the  people ;  and  that  consequently  the  parliament- 
ary vote  will  merely  be  a  subscription  from  the 
British  government  uir  the  further  encouragement 
of  Irish  Romsnism  *^  All  that  is  now  paid  (by 
the  people)  must  be  paid,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
giver,  or  of  those  for  whom  it  is  given,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  receiver,  and  fur  his  support. 
That  is  but  an  incidental,  secondary  object.  The 
giving  is  the  essential.  It  is  not  to  a  *  sustentm- 
tion  fund  the  peasant  gives,  but  for  his  own  sal- 
wition^  ....  The  endowment  of  the  (Ro- 
man) Catholic  clergy  would  not  relieve  the  peo- 
ple, but  only  furnish  the  Church  of  Rome  with 
funds  fbr  supporting  Another  body  of  9,200  priests 
in  the  country.  Their  bishops  could  not  renoumte 
these  payments,  because  they  are  held  essential 
by  the  giver  to  Aw  oMii  religious  welfare,  in  wbal-> 
ever  way  they  are  applied.  The  ^ople  must 
first  be  relieved  from  the  superstition  whieb 
makes  them  belieTO  that  such  payments  are  salu- 
tary to  their  own  souls  in  a  future  state."  How 
instructive  to  observe  this  m^  coming  by  this 
road  to  the  same  conclusion  tbe  true  friends  of 
Irnland  have  so  long  vainly  preached,  that  the 
only  permanent  salvation  of  the  country  is  the 
purification  of  its  religious  belief !  **  It  is,  besides, 
a  gross  exaggeration  that  six  millions  and  a- half 
of  people  are  impoverished  by  the  sustentation  of 

two  and  twenty  hundred  single  men 

While,  in  the  naturally  much  ponrer  country  of 
Scotland,  one  million  of  their  fellow-subjects  are 
vMyntariiy  raising  £300,000  a  year  for  tbe  sup- 
port of  their  church*,  and  the  whole  body  of 
English  Dissenters,  of  all  denominationa,  are  sop- 
porting  their  ministers  at  a  vastly  greater  sacrifice 
than  XLXVBNPKSCB  HALrPEHNV  a  head,  which  is 
about  the  amount  of  this  impoverishing  drain  en 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  population.** 

All  this  is  perfectly  unanswerable.  We  now 
beg  to  quote  the  following  sentence  from  the  sanpe 
writer,  as  an  instance  of  Uie  monstrous  falsehoods 
that  are — perhaps  believed,  certainly  circulated — 
by  shrewd,  intelligent,  respectable  men«  who  r»> 
ally  have  a  character  to  lose,  on  the  subject  of  the 
EsUblished  Church  of  Ireland.  Mr  Laing,knowD 
as  a  traveller,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman^  in  a 
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many.  It  is  but  a  tiling  talked  of  and  wished 
forHRiong  literary  and  rnHnufacturing  men; 
but  it  ia  not  in  the  mifid  and  life  of  the  mara  of 
the  people.  Ttiey  are  eminently  eueceptible 
ofloyalty,  of  personal  nttachment  to  their  Kings 
or  leaders,  but  not  of  the  spirit  of  nRtionality. 
From  the  days  of  Tacitus,  Germany  has  been 
what  il  now  is — a  land  divided  among  differ- 
ent tribes,  bound  together  by  no  common  tie, 
although  of  one  race,  and  speaking  one  lan- 
guage. For  this  there  are  natural  reasons, 
viz.:  the  identiiy  of  products  over  all  the  land, 
and  consequently  the  want  of  dependence  or 
intercourse  between  the  parts  for  the  supply  of 
each  other's  wants.  In  cooniries  like  France 
or  England,  the  natural  products  are  so  dis- 
tributed, that  one  part  lives  by  the  other,  and 
could  not  live  without  it.  The  coals,  wine, 
cattle,  grain,  fish,  of  one  part  supply  the  wants 
of  another,  and  bind  all  together  b^  common 
interests  into  one  whole,  one  nation  with  a 
common  naiionnl  spirit  But  in  Germany  each 
little  group  of  people,  province,  or  stale,  in 
provided  by  the  bounty  of  nature  ^ith  all  it 
requires  within  itself.  ....  Hence,  the 
Germans  have  no  word  lor  country  in  its  na- 
iional  sense,  no  expression  eauivaleni  to  mo- 
ther-eountry.  They  have  only  a  fatherland, 
.  .  •  .  The  German  commercial  league 
begins  already  to  fall  asunder  from  this  want 
of  common  interests  to  bind  together  its  parts 
into  One  national  body.  The  southern  states, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Saxony,  begin 
to  discover  that  they  are  naturally  and  e68en- 
tially  airricultural  countries,  and  never  can  be 

any  thing  else The  union  they 

,  consider  as  a  mere  deception  to  enrich  a  few 
manufacturing  districts  on  the  Rhine,  with 
which  they  have  no  common  inierest,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  which  they  must  pay  high  prices 
lor  inferior  goods,  while  none  of  their  products 
can  be  taken  in  return The  na- 
tionality ie  a  thing  only  talked  of  and  sung  of 
by  a  few  literary  and  speculative  people,  an 
imitation,  not  a  reality,  even  with  them.'' 
Hence,  he  concludes  thai  ^'  the  German  Catlio- 
lic  Church  is  of  premature  birth,  if,  as  Rong^ 
proposes  in  his  addresss,  the  German  nation- 
ality is  to  be  its  moiher,  tor  it  has  come  into 
the  world  before  its  parent  !*' 

Another  difficulty  stated  by  this  observer 
isy  the  power  and  universal  influence  of  the 


disMrtation  pre-sapposing  peoaliar  aceoracy  in 
fiosncial  matters,  deliberately  writeM  as  follows : — 

"  The  PrciteRtfint  population  in  Irirlund  belong- 
ing to  the  Estnblidhed  Chureh,  in  reckoned  to  be 
ODly  between  eight  and  nino  hundred  thousand 
sou  la,  and  BST  IT » Kit  TWO  ahd  thekk  millioss 
STBELiiio  TBAKLV,  are  Mid  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
body  of  tlie  clergy  of  this  church  establiahment;'* 
on  which  he  builds  a  recommendation  that  it 
thoold  be  plundered  without  d^-lny. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  even  the  most  ignorant 
and  bigoted  of  readers  to  waste  one  ay  liable  in 
exposing  a  misstatemantso  oiispeakably  disgrace- 
fill  10  its  authur. 
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functionary  class.  The  German  Catholics 
are  almost  wholly  of  the  middle  cloas  of  the 
town  population ;  and 

*Mn  the  eyes  of  this  influential  functionary 
class,  the  German  Catholic  Church  has  the 
unpardonable  stain  qf  having  originated  with 
the  people,  or  middle  class,  without  leave,  sanc- 
tion, approval,  or  recommenduiion  from  them, 
the  functionary  class,  representing  the  sove- 
reign. The  ricing  u*ealth  and  display  of  it  in 
the  middle,  mercnntile,  and  manufacturing 
class,  and  the  spirit  of  independence  g**owing 
with  their  capital,  are  looked  upon  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  functionary  class,  of  which  the 

nobility  is  now  but  a  branch It  is 

not  unlikely  that  the  jealousy  of  some  of  this 
class  may  oppose  the  kind  of  treason  a^inst 
iheir  order  or  such  a  movement  as  this,  of  con- 
gregations formed,  niarriaffes  and  baptisms 
solemnized,  declarations  and  pnmphlets  circu- 
lated, and  all  by  the  class  of  mdependt^nt  tra- 
ders, dealers,  and  others,  in  the  Catholic  popu- 
Intion  of  the  towns,  without  leave  or  sanction 
of  the  functionaries.'' 


We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that 
no  movement  having  real  life  in  it,  no 
movement  intrinsically  worthy  to  succeed 
is  ever  likely  to  be  quenched  by  the  opera- 
tion of  jealousies  of  this  kind ;  while  it 
must  be  likewise  considered  that,  if  the 
new  Catholics  have  to  meet  the  hostility  of 
these  personages,  it  is  because  their  views 
of  religious  reformation  have  taken  root  in 
the  breasts  of  a  class  infinitely  more  valua- 
ble, enduring,  and  progressive — the  sturdy 
and  energetic  middle  class  of  German  soci- 
ety. We  cannot  but  think  that,  in  such  a 
distribution  of  influences,  they  have  much 
the  best  of  the  bargain. 

We  must  close.  And  we  close  in  the 
hope  that  our  sentiments  are  not  liable  to 
any  misconception.  With  this  German 
movement  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sympa- 
thize unreservedly,  because  its  principles 
are  as  yet  obviously  unfixed,  and  (we  must 
confess  it)  by  no  means  satisfactory,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  discerned  or  conjectured. 
On  the  other  hand — this  very  indistinctness 
and  unsettlement  gives  ground  for  charita- 
ble hopes  of  a  clearer  and  better  future. 
And  as  an  efl'ort  to  get  rid  of  the  great  bond 
and  ligament  of  European  superstition— the 
Roman  supremacy— as  a  struggle  to  cast 
vigorously  from  the  wearied  shoulders  of 
religion  this  papal  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  and 
to  recover  (what,  we  repeal,  must  be  tho 
indispensable  ^diminary  of  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal improvement)  the  primitive  independ- 
ence of  Christian  Catholic  Churches, il 
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has  oar  hearty  ayinpatfaj  and  moat  energetic 
concurrence.  B. 

[Since  writing  the  precedinff  article,  we  have 
received  the  Report  of  the  Committee  oC  the 
Chambers  in  Saxony,  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
ligions movement  The  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  are,  it  will  be  seen,  of  a  concil- 
iatory character ;  and  have  been  atnce  partly 
followed. 

**  The  movement  which  hei  lately  taken  place 
in  spiritual  thmgs,  and  more  especially  in  those 
which  relate  to  religion,  in  th^  whole  ofGermany, 
has  been  followed  by  a  series  of  events  which 
could  not  but  interest  every  thinking  mind,  as  well 
as  the  governments  of  the  various  countries  in 
whkh  they  occurred.  On«  of  the  roost  promi- 
nent and  also  almost  importnnt  of  those  occurren- 
ces, is,  however,  the  separation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Catholics  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  firmation  of  a  German  Catholic 
Church,  the  communities  of  which  are  cuntinually 
increasing  in  various  parts  of  the  couutry.  Thin 
new  Church  is  not  only  different  with  regard  to 
its  dogmas  and  church  orgnnization  from  that 
from  which  it  has  sepurated  itself,  but  also  from 
all  the  other  Churches  snd  communities  of  Ger- 
many, professing  at  the  ssme  time  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian Church.  Our  g'>vernment  had  therefore  to 
ke«p  in  view,  with  regard  to  the  new  church  and 
its  members,  which  are  now  become  very  numer- 
ous in  our  country,  6rst,  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  asudopted  by  the  consiilotion  of  our 
ptate ;  and,  secondly,  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  to  the  other  Christian  congregations  ;  and 
according  to  these  considerations,  the  ministem 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  decree  tlie  following 
temporary  regiilntions  with  r(>gard  to  the  German 
Catholic  Church  and  its  communities,  and  whieh 
are — I.  That  in  all  such  plact*s  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  German  Catholics,  or  other  local 
circumstances,  the  allocation  of  a  particular  place 
of  worship  should  become  necessary,  the  use  of 
an  evangelical  church  should  be  permitted  to  the 
new  eommuoity,  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  permssion  of  ringing  the  bells  of  thst  church, 
6t^.  2.  The  doctrines  preached  by  the  ministers 
of  the  new  church  must  not  militate  against  the 
eonstitution  of  the  state.  3.  The  ministers  of  the 
new  church  are  permitted  to  perform  in  their  com- 
munities the  ceremonies  of  bflptism,  marriage,  snd 
burial,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  a  Prott^st- 
ant  clergyman  be_always  present  on  the  occnsion, 
but  that  the  latter  shall  not  be  obliged  to  affiird 
bis  attendance.  The  committee  is  of  opinion 
that,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  and  in  or- 
der that  theae  temporary  regulations  should  be 
the  more  <«flrectual,  iha  ministers  of  the  Germsn 
Catholic  Church  ought  to  he  allowed  to  perform 
in  their  communities  the  ceremonies  of  baptism, 
marriage,  and  burial,  having  only  to  indicate  the 
same  to  the  resident  Protestant  divines  ;  and  that 
with  respect  to  marriages,  the  former  should  only 
perform  the  religious  ceremony.  The  committet< 
points  out  further  the  following  two  objects  fur 
the  future  consideration  of  the  Chamber  and  the 
ministifrs-^vix  ,  6r8t,  whether  the  members  of  the 
new  church  will  have  to  continue  to  pay,  in  tlie 
meantime,  church-rate  to  the  Roman  Catholit* 
Charch  ;  secondly,  whether  they  will  continue 
to  enj(»y  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  before 
the  separation."] 
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From  the  Nottb  Britisk  Ssvisv. 
MARY  STUART  AND  HER  TIMES. 

1.  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Documents  connected  with  her  personal 
History^  now  Jirst  published.  With  an 
Introduction.  By  Agnes  Strickland^ 
author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.     3  vols.     184^^.     London. 

2.  Memoirs  of  Mary  Stuart  Queen  of 
Sf^tland,  By  L,  Stanhope  F.  Bucking' 
ham.    2  vols.     London,  1644. 

3.  Letters  of  Mary  Stuart  Queen  of  Scot^ 
land,  selected  from  the  "  Recueil  des  LeU 
tres  de  Marie  Stuart,"  together  with  thn 
Chronological  Summary  of  events  during 
the  reign  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  By 
Prince  Alezander  Labanoff,  Transla- 
ted, with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by 

William  Turnbull,  Esq,,  Advocate^  F 
S.  A.,  Scot,     London,  1845. 

4.  History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  Fror 
ser  Tytler,  Esq.  9  vols.  Edinburgh, 
1839-1843. 

The  nameroQB  volumes  that  are  almost 
daily  spawned,  relative  to  the  days  of  Mary 
Stuart,  proclaim  the  undying  interest  of 
the  world,  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
portions  of  its  history.  Old  and  youngs 
male  and  female,  foreigner  and  native,  the 
didactic  historian,  the  writer  of  memoirs, 
the  collector  of  letters,  and  the  general 
'*  gatherer  of  other  men's  stuff,"  have  poured 
forth  their  sense  or  nonsense  upon  the  pro* 
lific  theme.  Each  too  has  some  peculiar 
merit ;  each  professes  to  give  the  correct 
story ;  each  has  made  some  grand  discovery 
hitherto  overlooked,  or  struck  out  some  phi- 
losophical views,  around  which  the  sluggish 
imaginations  of  his  predecessors  had  toiled 
in  vain.  Mr.  L.  Stanhope  F.  Buckingham 
ifives  **  a  personal  memoir  of  the  Scottish 
Queen,  embracing,  what  none  had  done 
before,  the  essence  of  that  long  and  vehe- 
ment controversy  ;"  and  he  "  combines  to- 
gether,  for  the  first  time,  the  personal  inci* 
dents  of  JVI^iry's  remarkable  and  romantic 
career.'*  To  set  opposite  to  such  high  re^ 
commendations,  Miss  Strickland  appears 
laden  with  '*  correspondence  new  to  the 
public;  and  that  which  is  not  absolutely  so, 
is  now  for  the  first  time  presented  in  a  col- 
lective form,  and  in  language  comprehensi- 
t)le  by  the  general  reader."  Her  volumes 
contain  too,  "  other  letters  and  contempo- 
rary  records  of  equal  interest,  many  of  them 
hitherto  inedited,  and  for  the  most  part 
translated  for  the  first  time."    Mr.  Turn* 
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bull  parUj  admits,  and  partly  denies  this ; 
Miss  Strickland's  book  contains,  according 
to  him,  many  omissions,  and  is  wretchedly 
translated ;  his  own  being  the  genuine  arti- 
cle. Mr.  Tytler  again,  has  traced  the  his- 
tory "  with  greater  detail  than  former  wri- 
ters/' seeing  that "  he  had  access  to  a  large 
mass  of  manuscript  materials,  of  which  the 
greater  part  has  been  hitherto  unprinted 
and  unexamined ;"  and  he  has  thus  been 
"  enabled  to  throw  more  light  upon  t^iis  di- 
vision of  the  work,  and  to  recover  from  the 
waste  of  conjecture  and  obscurity,  some 
portiQns  of  Scottish  history  which  were 
lost." 

"  The  work,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "is  per- 
formed, first  by  railing  at  the  stupidity, 
negligence,  ignorance,  and  asinine  tasteless- 
ness  of  the  former  editors,  showing  from 
all  that  goes  before,  and  all  that  follows, 
the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  former 
reading ;  then  by  proposing  something, 
which  to  superficial  readers  would  seem 
specious,  but  which  the  editor  rejects  with 
indignation ;  then  by  producing  the  true 
reading,  with  along  paraphrase,  and  conclu- 
ding with  loud  acclamations  on  the  discov- 
ery, and  a  sober  wish  for  the  advancement 
aad  prosperity  of  genuine  criticism."  Amid 
this  eternal  war,  we  have  had  dissertations 
recommended  neither  by  their  interest  nor 
their  moral  utility,  though  truth  has  some- 
times been  struck  out  from  the  collision  of 
discordant  opinion.  It  is  difficult  indeed 
to  write  the  history,  or  to  read  it,  without 
•Itding  into  the  spirit  of  partisanship. 
When  one  seeks  to  preserve  the  cool  impar- 
tiality of  literary  judges,  and  to  treat  the 
story  vith  the  indifference  of  stoical  impar- 
tiality, an  under-current  of  feeling  rises  to 
the  surface  of  our  thoughts,  on  which  all 
our  philosophy  floats  away.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  recall  the  great  interests  that  were 
involved,  or  the  mighty  convulsions  of  those 
old  days^  which  centjiries  only  laid  at  rest. 
Other  influences  put  to  flight  sobriety  of 
thought ;  imagination  renders  the  past  con- 
test of  party,  a  struggle  of  the  present; 
and  the  reason  is  checked  in  its  duty  of 
censure  or  of  praise. 

The  forty-five  years  from  the  Reformation 
in  1560,  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1605, 
is  crowded  with  incidents  for  the  politician, 
who  wishes  facts  for  any  theory,  or  for  the 
moral  philosopher  who  wants  examples  to 
illustrate  his  general  speculations  on  the 
▼irtues  and  infirmities  of  humanity.  For 
men  of  softer  natures,  there  will  not  be 
4bttnd  a  page  of  history,  so  calculated  to 
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rouse  the  contending  emotions  of  admira- 
tion and  astonishment,  or  to  wound  sensi- 
bility by  horror  and  tndijprnation.  They 
have  a  subject  inexhaustible  in  extraordi- 
nary revolutions  in  opinion,  and  terrible  re- 
verses in  fortune,  when  the  worn-out  preju- 
dices of  the  middle  age  slipped  from  life  to 
history,  and  families  which  had  flourished 
through  ages  of  prosperity,  were  pushed 
aside,  and  were  heard  of  no  more.  It  is  a 
noble  theme  for  a  historian  who  can  esti- 
mate its  spirit.  It  affords  him  scope  for 
his  highest  powers  of  graphic  narrative,  or 
his  profoundest  reach  of  philosophical  re- 
flection. All  the  wonders  are  here  that 
imagination  would  have  created,  had  it  left 
itself  untrammelled  to  create  a  story  in  the 
precincts  of  times,  of  the  events  of  which 
there  is  no  record.  Every  thing  to  excite 
attention  by  pleasing  variety,  to  instruct  the 
mind  not  by  speculation  but  by  example, 
and  to  meliorate  the  heart  by  a  story  which 
will  never  fail  to  find  sympathies  there. 

Unhappy  Mary !  over  whose  sad  story  of 
unequalled  misery  no  philosophy  can  pre- 
vent the  tears  of  sensibility  to  flow,  and  no 
difference  of  creed  can  stifle  the  compas- 
sion of  humanity  at  fallen  greatness.  What 
a  long  Iliad  of  woes  was  that  life,  chequered 
with  self-implanted  miseries — a  life  which 
blazed  with  so  much  lustre  at  its  opening, 
and  went  down  amid  such  clouds  of  sor- 
row. The  scene  of  rapid  change  passes 
before  us  with  a  speed  that  hides  the  con- 
nexion between  each  Act  of  a  drama,  where 
princes  were  the  players,  and  the  spectators 
the  world.  The  proclaimed  queen  of  three 
great  nations  was,  in  a  few  little  years, 
driven  from  her  home  in  the  noon-day  of 
her  youth  and  beauty,  with  cries  of  ven- 
geance echoing  in  her  ears,  and  a  long  cap- 
tivity and  ignominious  death  awaiting  her 
at  last.  The  coldest  nature,  and  the  most 
cynic  philosophy,  will  admit  that  there  is 
something  touching  in  the  story  of  a  girl 
who  had  the  warm  aflections  of  a  kind 
heart,  and  all  that  we  ever  associate  with 
human  loveliness ;  whose  errors  were  the 
result  of  no  native  depravity,  but  which 
met  with  so  speedy  and  dreadful  a  reckoning. 

History  and  tradition,  and  impressions 
which  are  transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  a 
medium  imperceptible  to  analysis,  have,  in 
one  mode  or  another,  done  their  best  to  sa- 
tiate human  curiosity.  We  can  follow  M  ary 
step  by  step,  from  the  first  outburst  of  ad- 
miration of  the  cavaliers  of  France, 

**Iii  lift's  iDoreing  nuoh  when  her  spirit 
was  ymiiif.' 
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to  her  melancholy  end.  We  know  her  life 
as  thoroughly  as  we  caq  ever  know  the  past ; 
her  story  sinks  into  the  mind  and  nestles 
there  like  some  of  the  nursery  tales  of  early 
childhood,  that  come  rising  op  from  their 
long  hiding  place,  when,  amid  the  rugged 
scenes  of  life,  the  chord  isstruck  that  sends 
us  hack  upon  reminiscences. 

We  read  the  strange  history  again  and 
again,  and  as  each  stirring  incident  appears, 
one  can  scarce  imagine  himself  engaged  in 
the  study  of  things  that  once  agitated  hu» 
man 'hearts,  and  had  been  productive  of 
real  destinies.  Genius  has  contrived  to 
weave  out  of  it  a  tale;  but  how  tame  has 
even  Schiller  made  the  copy'^  and  how  vapid 
18  Scott's  narrative  b^^side  the  truth  1  Her 
own  letters  tell  her  history,  with  a  dreadful 
sincerity  and  mournful  pathos,  that  has 
never  bieen  surpassed  by  tlie  best  passages 
of  the  masters  who  have  portrayed  the 
workings  of  a  wounded  and  distempered 
heart.  Not  so,  however,  with  our  manu- 
facturers of  memoirs,  biographies,  and  dis- 
sertations. The  endeavor  with  them  has 
been,  not  to  expiscate  the  truth.  Thai 
would  have  been  an  idle  and  an  useless  task. 
Theory  here  makes  sad  ravage  with  histo- 
ry,  under  the  guidance  of  a  logic  which 
stalks  to  its  conclusions  with  an  irresistible 
contempt  of  facts.  The  ordinary  sources 
of  past  history  are  too  narrow  for  their 
warm  and  enthusiastic  Imaginations.  We 
are  now  to  deal  .with  writers  who  fly  txtra 
jUummantia  mania  miindt\  into  the  regior.8 
of  conjecture.  Laden  with  the  stores  ac- 
quired by  imagination  in  its  travels,  they 
are  positive  and  decided  even  on  unattain- 
able knowledge,  and  can  develope  at  once 
the  glories  that  are  fallen,  and  invest  with 
a  superior  pomp  the  beings  they  exalt,  or 
correspondingly  depress  the  villains,  con- 
spirators, and  fanatical  desperadoes  they 
condemn. 

It  is  not  one  point  that  these  writers  and 
their  predecessors  have  involved  in  doubt. 
They  compel  controversy  to  attend  Mary 
from  her  cradle  to  her  grave,  and  render 
her  story  one  of  those  unhappy  subjects 
that  can  only  be  looked  at  from  the  extremes 
of  human  feeling.  We  scarce  leave  with 
moistened  eyes  the  tale  of  suffering  unmer- 
ited, and  the  good  points  of  character  ex- 
aggerated to  falsehood,  when  our  hearts  are 
turned  to  stone  at  the  narrative  of  crime 
unpunished,  humanity  trampled  on,  and  the 
decencies  of  life  outraged  and  despised,  in 
the  wild  gratification  of  flagitious  passion. 

The  Letters  of  Queen  Mary,  with  which 
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Miss  Strickland  has  favored  us,  are  a  selec* 
tion  from  several  tomes,  put  together  by  the 
industry  of  Alexander  Labanoff,  a  Russian 
prince.  Those  that  are  new  are  of  no 
great  importance.  Aware  of  this,  Miss 
Strickland  has  interweaved  with  them  a 
number  of  the  interesting  letters  long  ago 
published  by  Robertson  and  Keith,  and 
has  endeavored  to  render  her  story  con- 
nected by  a  short  abridgment  of  Mary's 
history.  To  the  whole  she  has  prefixed  a 
long  introduction,  and  added  many  pages 
of  appendix,  and,  by  writing  several  times 
of  her  intentions  in  regard  to  "  future  edi-. 
tions,"  she  indicates  her  opinion,  that  her 
own  high  estimate  of  her  labors  will  only 
be  in  unison  with  that  of  the  public. 

The  public  are  sometimes  blind,  and 
often  capricious ;  but,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  are  afraid  that  such  sanguine 
anticipations  will  be  disappointed.  We 
would  wish  to  speak  with  all  gentleness  of 
a  lady,  and  to  pase  over  in  silence,  if  we 
could  not  approve,  the  productions  of  her 
genius.  But  Miss  Strickland's  is  a  special 
case.  She  is  a  practised  authoress,  who  fi^ 
vora  the  public,  as  each  revolving  lustrum 
passes,  with  thick  volumes  of  history,  which 
have  a  certain  circulation,  and  necessarily 
exercise  a  little  influence.  She  ia^  more- 
over, not  unaccustomed  to  criticism ;  and 
in  the  present  case,  by  her  assumption  of 
excellence,  and  by  the  tone  and  temper  in 
which  she  writes,  she  has  resigned  the 
privileges  which  we  would  otherwise  be  the 
first  willingly  to  concede. 

Speaking  of  the  accusers  of  the  Queen, 
Miss  Strickland  has  well  observed,  that 
**  they  would  have  been  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  the  ^astigation  of  our  present  pe- 
riodical press,"— -(vol.  iii.,  p.  255,)— «n  ob> 
servation  which  we  cite  here  with  the  view 
of  justifying  ourselves  in  giving  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  her  capacity  for  historical  inve»> 
tigation,  and  in  assisting  her  in  the  labor 
of  revisal  for  those  numerous  editions  that 
will  be  called  for  by  an  anxious  public^ 
Some  of  the  points  we  have  noticed,  in  the 
cursory  glance  we  have  given  to  her  vol- 
umes, may  be  considered  unimportant ;  but 
in  a  work  destined  to  such  a  wide-popular- 
ity, it  is  best  to  be  correct  in  regard  to  every 
particular. 

We  are  informed  very  early,  that  "  the 
divorce  of  Both  well  from  Jane  Gordon,  sis- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  was  declared  at 
the  same  time  In  the  Consistory  and  the 
Archiepiscopal  Court,"  (vol.  i.,  p.  33.)— 
Both  were  Consistory  Courts;    and  Miss 
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Stricklanil  means  to  say,  that  the  divorce 
was  carried  through  in  the  Consistory  Court 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  in  the  Consistory 
Court  of  the  Commissaries.  In  the  next 
page,  she  writes  of  something  having  been 
done  "  in  presence  of  the  Lords  of  Ses- 
sions/' (p.  34.)  A  strange  use  is  made 
of  Parliament  in  another  place,  for  *'the 
Queen  convokes  a  Parliament  in  order  to 
bring  to  trial"  the  murderers  of  the  King, 
(p.  26.)  Rizzio's  murder  took  place  '*  in 
the  drawing  room  of  the  Queen  at  the  Cas- 
tie  of  Edinburgh,"  (vol.  i.,  p.  226.)  Mary, 
on  ber  arrival  from  France,  "  disembarks 
at  Leith,  having  escaped  the  vessels  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which,  however,  took 
one  of  her  galleys.  Ha? ing  made  a  short 
stay  at  the  Abbey  of  lAsltbaurg,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  Edinburgh,"  (vol.  i.,  p.  7.)  Lisl6- 
bourg  was  the  French  name  for  Edinburgh, 
as  it  was  then  surrounded  by  so  many  locks. 
The  Queen,  therefore,  first  *'  makes  a  short 
■tay  at"  Edinburgh,  and  thenproceeds  to 
Edinburgh  !  *'  Mary  cppoiuts  James  Mur- 
ray (her  natural  brother,)  a*^d  Maitland, 
her  prime  ministers,"  (vol.  i.,  p.  7.)  This, 
we  presume,  is  James  Stuart  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray. After  the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill, 
"  the  tyrants  took  her  (the  Queen)  to  the 
Kirkat-field,  and  shut  her  up  in  the  house 
where  her  husband's  corpse  had  been  car- 
ried, after  his  murder,  and  had  laid  till  his 
Imrial,"  (vol.  iii.,  p.  2B.)  The  Queen  was  I 
ftrst  taken  to  the  Provost's  house,  and  then ' 
carried  to  Holyrood  Palace — (Tytler,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  112,) — which  evidently  affords  no 
room  for  heroics  against  the  tyrants.  ^  La- 
dy Douglas"  (at  Lochleven,)  ''  treated  the 
captive  Queen  with  the  utmost  indignity, 
telling  her  she  was  but  a  mock  Queen,  and 
that  she  bad  usurped  the  Crown  from  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  who,  she  said,  was  in  re- 
ality the  right  heir,  boasting  that  she  was 
the  lawful  wifeof  James  the  Fifth."— (Vol. 
iii.,  p.  29.)  There  is  not  a  word  of  this  in 
history.  Bothwell,  it  appears, "  was  turned 
of  fifty,  coarse  and  ugly." — (Vol.  iii.,  p. 
124.)  It  is  one  of  the  points  long  ago  in- 
contestably  settled  in  this  controversy,  that 
Bothwell  was  not  thirty  when  he  married 
Mary.— (Hailes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  80  ed.  1819.) 
What  is  meant  in  another  place  by  *'  later 
documentary  histories  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  and  English  Privy 
Council,"  we  have  been  totally  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend. — (Vol.  iii.,  p.  273.)  How  a 
history  can  be  other  than  documentary,  no 
dictionary  will  explain ;  and  where  snch  a 
history,  or  any  other  history  of  the  minutes 
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of  the  Parliament  or  Council  exists,  we 
humbly  hope  Miss  Strickland  will  inform 
us. 

These  specimens  will  display  the  char- 
acter of  Miss  Strickland's  labors  in  the 
thorny  field  of  Scottish  history.  We  have 
confined  ourselves  to  a  few  improvements 
of  her  own ;  but  with  regard  to  those  of 
other  people,  she  certainly  shows  that  there 
is  no  opinion,  however  incredible  or  absurd, 
that,  having  had  a  parent,  will  die  for  want 
of  a  nurse.  When  she  leaves  narrative  for 
philosophy  or  speculation,  we  have  the  Re- 
former denominated,  with  fluent  flippancy, 
as  "  Master  John  ;"  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  dismissed  with  contempt- 
uous epithets  we  need  not  cite.  To  dweH 
longer  upon  such  an  effusion,  would  be  to 
honor  it  beyond  its  worth ;  and  we  have 
only  noticed  it  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  lady  has  *'  in  preparation,  a  personal 
memoir  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  in 
dne  time  will  be  forthcoming." — (Vol.  iii., 
p.  1,  Preface.)  We  implore  Miss  Strick- 
land to  remember,  in  the  rapid  concoction 
of  her  "  histories,"  that  the  patience  of  the 
public  is  not  illimitable,  and  that  her  un- 
happy reviewers  would  wish,  if  possible,  to 
be  the  first  to  herald  the  praises  she  expects ; 
but  that,  if  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  bad 
books — bad  in  style,  erroneous  in  facts,  flip- 
pant and  superficial — are  public  nuisance?, 
she  will  learn  from  the  exposure  to  which 
they  are  doomed,  that  there  will  be  no  '*  fu- 
ture editions,"  to  writers  who  have  only 
half  intelligence  on  subjects  on  which  they 
publish  volumes,  joined  to  the  vanity  of 
knowing  every  thing  without  study,  and  de- 
ciding on  every  thing  without  information. 

But  the  work  of  Miss  Strickland  is  one 
entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,  in  comparison 
with  the  "  Memoirs  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen 
of  Scotland,  by  L.  Stanhope  F.  Bucking- 
ham," who,  we  presume,  is  of  the  masculine 
gender,  as  he  often  quotes  Latin,  and  is 
once  learned  in  Greek.  This  gentleman's 
performance  is  no  dry,  marrowlese  anatomy. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  story 
his  tears  never  cease  to  fall.  He  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  thaw  and  dissolution ; 
and  while  the  one  hand  was  tracing  the 
sorrows  of  his  heroine,  the  other  was  busily 
engaged  with  a  cambric  handkerchief.  The 
author  intends  to  overwhelm  us  with  senti- 
ment and  with  eloquence ;  and  figures  ar- 
Ifayed  in  most  fantastic  drapery  dance  in 
his  volumes,  in  the  finest  style  of  metaphor- 
ical confusion.  The  heavens  are  rent  with 
the  thunders  of  Jove ;  Neptune  raises  com- 
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motions  in  the  deep,  and  Pluto  in  ecstasy 
leap9  from  his  throne.  Aeronautic  flights 
are  taken  into  the  cloady  regions  of  senti- 
ment, amid  the  mists  of  which  we  have 
often  found  ourselves  hopelessly  lost.  The 
Minerva  press  never  issued  n  work  which, 
in  its  sympathies,  has  a  more  diffusive  be- 
nevolence. Not  Mary's  sorrows  alone  lace- 
rate the  author's  heart ;  but  every  thing, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  belonged  to 
her — her  letters,  her  chairs,  her  poodle, 
are  canonized !  Matters  of  fatst  are  tor- 
tured with  a  kind  of  juvenile  ingenuity, 
and  the  remark  of  Addison  nearly  holds 
true  as  to  this,  as  well  as  the  other  produc- 
tions of  the  same  school,  that  "  it  is  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  a  modern  controversy 
without  the  words  scribbler,  liar,  rogue, 
rascal,  knave,  and  villain."  There  is,  in 
truth,  nothing  so  inexpressibly  tiresome,  as 
to  travel  through  the  mouthing  passages, 
winding  out  in  immeasurable  longitude  to 
nothing.  ''Treading  the  crude  consistence 
half  on  foot,  half  flying,"  we  rise  from  it 
with  the  same  sensation  of  utter  weariness, 
and  the  same  dreamy  idea  of  Mary's  history, 
and  of  the  doings  of  the  villains  who  beset 
her,  as  one  would  have  if,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  nightmare,  the  whole  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  misty  phantasmagoria  of  a 
dream.  We  give  one  sentence  as  to  the 
swamping  of  a  boat  belonging  to  Queen 
Mary,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  admi- 
rable style : 

^  Scarcely  had  she  set  foot  on  board  the  ves- 
sel, which  was  to  convey  her  away — hardly 
had  the  oars  of  the  galley-Blaves  kissed  the 
cresting  waves,  when  a  vessel,  mistaking  the 
current,  foundered  in  her  sight,  and  most  of 
the  mariners,  after  a  vain  struggle,  were 
drowned  in  the  angry  flood."— (Vol.  i.,  p.  50.) 

The  rest  of  the  work  is  equally  eloquent 
and  beautiful ;  and  if  its  merits  were  thor- 
oughly understood,  it  would  become  uni- 
versally admired  by — board in^^-school  girls. 

OfMr.Turnbuirs  performance,  our  space 
prevents  us  from  speaking  in  detail.  We 
undarstand  that  he  is  a  Scottish  lawyer,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  the  more  intimate  know- 
ledge he  possesses  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes.  If  we  meet  with  little  maudlin 
sentiment  in  his  pages,  we  are  treated  often 
enough  to  strong  expressions.  He  appears 
to  hold  somewhat  of  the  philosophy  *'  that 
a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent, 
sharply  twanged  off,  gives  manhood  more 
approbation  than  ever  proof  itself  would 
have  earned  him,"  and  hence  the  nonsense 
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as  "  to  the  satanic  malice"  of  the  Queen's 
enemies.  Mr.  Turnbuirs  pages  show  that 
he  did  not  need  to  resort  so  much  to  this 
forcible  feeble  style,  for,  among  all  the 
modern  publications  relative  to  Mary  Stu- 
art, his,  with  all  its  extravagance,  is  the  most 
readable. 

But  we  now  eome  to  a  work  which,  in 
part,  we  have  already  considered,*  and 
which  demands  attention  in  a  loud  and 
lofty  tone.  Our  standard  history  cannot  be 
passed  over  like  the  ephemeral  publica- 
tions of  the  hour.  Respect  for  the  labor 
spent  in  its  preparation,  gratitude  for  what 
measure  of  merit  it  displays,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  it  must  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  public  mind,  require  that  it 
should  be  patiently  examined,  and  its  char- 
acter only  estimated  after  the  clearest  proo£ 
The  portion  of  Mr.  Tytler's  History  we 
proceed  to  notice,  was  one'  beset  with  diffi- 
culty. It  is  the  pans  euinorum  of  Scottish 
history.  To  him  especially  was  it  a  bridge 
over  which  it  was  difficult  to  travel,  as  he 
came  to  it  laden  with  the  inheritance  of  his 
grandfather's  opinions,  as  contained  in  a 
book  which  he  recommends  as  the  best  ex- 
position of  the  subject,  but  which  the  pub- 
lic, coinciding  in  the  opinion  of  Malcolm 
Laing,  has  long  ago  declared  to  be  the  su- 
perficial work  of  a  man,  who,  with  more 
than  usual  confidence,  brought  to  his  task 
little  of  the  industrious  learning  that  ren- 
dered the  labors  of  his  predecessors  endu- 
rable, or  the  vigorous  writing  that  saved 
them  from  oblivion.  With  such  feelings 
and  such  opinions,  it  is  easy  to  anticipate 
the  spirit  of  this  history ;  though  a  work 
professing  to  be  impartial,  may  vary  the 
plan  of  execution.  The  Reformation,  as 
seen  in  the  pages  of  Tytler,  appears  a  reck- 
less and  uncalled-for  overthrow  of  the  an- 
cient institutions  of  a  land  which,  under 
their  protecting  shade,  had  become  renown- 
ed in  Europe.  Calmly  emerging  from  the 
genera]  darkness  that  overspread  the  world, 
its  necessities  did  not  require,  as  its  people 
did  not  demand,  a  convulsion  so  pregnant 
with  immediate  disaster  and  calamity,  so 
doubtful  with  regard  to  ultimate  advantage, 
and  which  was  hurried  through  to  gratify 
the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  nobles,  aided  by 
the  extravagant  enthusiasm  of  shrieking  fa- 
natics, who  imagined  their  madness  to  be 
inspiration.  But  it  is  not  so  much  a  falsifi- 
cation of  facts,  as  a  perversion  of  motives, 
with  which  the  history  is  chargeable.    The 

*  North  Britiah  Review,  Vol.  lii,  p.  845. 
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language  empfoyed  to  designate  the  Re- 
formers— nobles,  clergy,  and  people — is 
usually  that  of  cool  contempt.  Where  a 
direct  charge  could  not  be  advanced,  the 
most  galling  and  unanswerable  of  nil  rea- 
soninsr — a  sneer,  is  resorted  to.  "  Who," 
says  Paley,  referring  to  the  mode  in  which 
Qibbon  attacked  Christianity — who  can  an- 
swer a  sneer?"  While  Mr.  Tytler,  for  ex- 
ample, refers  to  the  religious  establishment 
as  "the  Church  of  Scotland,"  before  the 
Reformation,  he  never  mentions  it  after 
that  event,  but  as  "  the  Kirk,*'  To  be  con- 
sistent, however,  he  ought  to  have  treated 
us,  at  intervals,  with  some  of  the  Doric 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  Fathers,  whose 
virtues,  he  thinks,  we  would  purchase 
cheaply  by  their  fate.  Yet  they  addressed 
their  sovereign  as  "the  Queen's  heich- 
ness,*'  and  celebrated  Papal  sovereignty  as 
the  michtiness  of  the  Paip."  It  would 
not  lessen  their  fame  one  jot  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world,  as  it  has  not  that  of  their 
'successors,  that  their  words  did  not  flow  in 
the  mellifluous  music  of  jtolished  life,  and 
that  in  the  infancy  of  European  language, 
they  partook  of  the  general  and  prevailing 
barbarism. 

The  opening  scenes  of  the  Reformation 
have  afforded  ample  scope  for  much  fiery 
declamation,  and  much  feeble  argument. 
The  history  of  the  Regency  of  Mary  of 
Guise  has  been  composed  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  one-sided  advocacy  of  all  her 
Measures ;  her  persecution  of  the  Protest- 
ants— her  violations  of  treaties  and  of  truces 
— her  dissimulations,  artifices,  and  devices 
— her  determination,  against  her  own  bet- 
ter judgment,  to  carry  out  in  Scotland  the 
policy  of  the  Guises,  and  to  subject  it  in 
every  thing  to  French  domination— ^are 
studiously  kept  in  the  background,  and 
where  incapable  of  defence,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  censure  diluted.  Her  ultimate 
deposition,  when  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  when  no  treaty  or  obligation  would 
bind,  has  been  denounced  with  unusual 
▼ehemence  as  "  unconstitutional  an  illegal," 
(vol.  vi.,  p.  ^)  ;*  and  the  feelings  of  the 
historian  urge  him  to  advance  principles, 
which  are  the  very  excess,  the  jacobinism 
of  tyranny.  If  we  have  read  aright  the 
history  of  Eastern  despotism,  we  ti^lieve  it 
te  be  a  principle  of  government  there,  that 
the  deposition  of  rulers  by  their  people  can 
receive  no  sanction  from  divine  or  human 
law;  and  travellers  relate,  with  words  of 

*We  cite  tbs  Sd  edition. 
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pity,  that  amid  the  snows  of  Russia,  and. 
in  other  regions  of  the  world,  principles 
equally  barbarous  are  recognized.  This, 
however,  was  never  either  the  theory  or  the 
practice  of  the  people  who  called  the  House 
of  Stuart  from  among  the  private  nobility, 
or  the  House  of  Hanover  from  the  German 
marshes,  to  the  throne  of  a  great  empire. 
It  has  ever  been  a  sacred  principle  among 
them,  that  as  soon  as  a  ruler  gave  clear  evi- 
dence that  he  was  prepared  to  illuminate 
the  country  with  the  fires  of  martyrs  to 
freedom  or  religion,  to  violate  solemn  trea- 
ties, and  render  the  securities  of  the  nation's 
privileges  an  idle  name,  he  had  forfeited 
the  throne  whose  prerogatives  he  had 
abused.  The  people  of  Scotland  have 
never  on  this  subject  been  less  energetic  in 
their  language  than  in  their  actions.  While 
the  English  Parliament  could  only  utter  a 
shrill  and  feeble  cry  that  James  the  Second 
had  abdicated  the  throne,  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament spoke  out,  with  the  unsophisticated 
bluntness  of  a  free  people,  the  wholesome 
lesson  to  the  crowned  despots  of  the  world, 
that  he  had  '*  fm/eited"  by  his  crimes,  the 
inheritance  given  to  his  fathers.  By  whom- 
soever the  law  is  violated,  they  have  ever 
maintained,  that  resistance  is  the  duty  of 
the  oppressed.  It  is  so  laid  down  by  Paley 
and  by  Liocke — by  all  the  masters  of  the 
science,  at  whose  feet  Mr.  Tytler  or  his 
reviewers  would  be  content  to  be  disciples ; 
and  Burke,  in  the  warmest  fury  of  his  de- 
clamation, never  denied  the  principle, 
though  he  disputed  the  application  of  it  by 
the  sans-culottes  butchers  of  revolutionary 
France. 

Mr.  Tytler  is  not  at  home  on  any  great 
question  of  constitutional  government. — 
The  leviathan  here  does  not  combat  in  bis 
own  waters.  A  border  foray  or  a  deathbed 
are  the  things  on  which  he  excites  our  en* 
thusiasm,  or  depresses  our  hearts  with  over- 
powering sadness.  Although  the  Regent 
had  leagued  herself  to  men  and  measures 
abhorred  by  a  people  nearly  unanimous,  and 
proceeded  to  annihilate  the  national  inde- 
pendence, while  she  crushed  the  national 
religion ;  and  while  that  very  Regent,  a 
stranger  to  the  country  over  which  she 
ruled,  derived  all  her  authority  by  voluntary 
grant  of  the  men  who  took  it  from  her,  we 
have  the  historian  telling  us,  that  her  depo* 
sition  was  **  a  violent  and  unprecedented 
measure,  an  act  of  open  rebellion ;  and  -to 
attempt  to  justify  their  proceedings  under 
the  allegation  that  they  were  born  council- 
lors of  the  realm,  was  a  specious  but  un* 
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soond  pretext."^-(iro].  vi.,  p.  146.)  And 
this  statement  is  made  by  a  writer  who  had 
composed  many  volumes  filled  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  and  fall  of  dynasties, 
and  who  had  precedents,  in  every  year  of 
every  reiffn  he  chronicled,  for  the  just  or 
unjust  resistance  of  the  mandates  of  the 
Scottish  kings.  To  complete  Mr.  Ty tier's 
picture,  it  was  only  necessary  to  be  silent 
on  the  moderation  of  the  rebels.  The  pre- 
judices of  honest  Keith  allowed  him  a  wider 
liberality.  He  did  not  conceal  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Reformers  to  proceed  to  the 
remedy  of  deposition ;  he  teHs  the  history 
of  their  many  overtures  for  conciliation, 
and  how,  when  backed  by  an  army,  they 
offered  complete  submission,  on  the  simple 
condition  of  toleration  for  their  religion. — 
{Keith,  26S.) 

Not  only  have  the  proceedings  of  the 
Reformers  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Regent  been  caricatured,  but  after  her 
short  unhappy  reign  was  done,  and  death 
had  closed  her  triumphs  and  her  defeats, 
the  historian  carries  along  with  him  the 
same  acerbity  of  style.  The  whole  history 
of  that  celebrated  Convention,  which,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1560,  decreed  the  downfall 
of  Popery,  has  been  traced  in  gall  and 
wormwood.  It  is  represented  to  be  as  il- 
legal in  its  origin  as  it  was  violent  and  fero- 
cious in  its  decrees.  Let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  the  Parliament  so  denounced,  met 
in  consequence  of  the  solemn  treaty  which 
closed  the  war,  and  that  this  formed  the 
first  and  fundamental  condition  of  the  peace. 
The  whole  nation  was  aroused ;  the  struggle 
had  displayed  the  weakness  of  their  oppres- 
sors, and  in  such  a  time  opinions  were  not 
silent  on  their  rights  as  the  citizens  of  a 
free  state.  Expectation  beat  high  as  to  the 
issue  of  a  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
all  that  could  lend  it  honor  by  ancient  no- 
bility of  descent,  or  inspire  confidence  by 
private  worth.  It  had  to  guide  the  fury  of 
popular  commotion,  that  it  might  not  sweep 
away  in  its  indiscriminate  violence  the 
sound  as  well  as  the  diseased  portions  of 
our  institutions  and  our  laws.  How  it  pro- 
ceeded, let  the  many  statutes  directed  to 
the  application  of  practical  remedies  to 
practical  evils  bear  witness.  There  were 
no  speculative  experiments,  as  might  have 
been  expected  ro  the  storm  of  a  revolution- 
ary change;  but  each  feudal  baron,  and 
each  honest  burgher,  in  applying  himself  to 
a  national  privilege  too  long  neglected, 
finished,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  code  of  laws, 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  for  sagacious 
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adaptation  to  the  tiroes,  by  the  matured  ex- 
perience of  statesmen  who  had  grown  gray 
rn  legislation. 

The  validity  of  these  statutes  was  denied 
by  Mary,  when  she  came  (as  Mr.  Tumbull 
tells  us)  "  to  rule  her  own  barbarians :"  an 
act  which  formed^  the  root  of  all  her  sor- 
rows, by  unloosening  the  confidence  of  her 
people,  has  found,  of  course,  a  defender  in 
Mr.  Tytler,  The  Parliament,  though  call- 
ed in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  she  refused  to 
recognize,  or  the  treaty  itself  to  ratify. 
"  The  Queen  of  Scotland,"  says  Mr.  ')i'yu 
ler,  "  refused  to  be  bound  by  an  agreement 
to  which  she  was  no  party," — (vol.  vi.,  p. 
173;)  an  assertion  based  on  the  alleged 
fact,  which  has  no  authority  to  countenance 
it,  that  Mary's  ooirimissioners,  in  agreeing 
to  the  treaty,  had  exceeded  their  powers. 
The  consequence  was,  that  during  the 
whole  of  Mary's  reign,  the  statutes  e  tab- 
lishing  the  Protestant  religion  never  receiv- 
ed the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  regency  of  Murray,  that  they 
were  put  beyond  legal  cavil. 

"  The  three  eslates,^  continues  the  hiAtorian, 
l^had  assembled  of  their  own  authority ;  [This 
is  erroneouR :  they  met  in  terms  of  a  potemn 
treaty,]  and  by  a  sefies  of  acta,  more  sweeping 
than  any  that  had  ever  passed  in  the  preced- 
ing history  of  the  country,  had  introduced  in- 
novations, which  it  was  impoesible  could  ba 
regarded  without  alarm,  [viz.,  estabh'shing 
Protestantism]  They  had  overturned  the 
established  religion,  and  let  loose  against  all 
who  ventured  to  adhere  to  the  belief  of  their 
fathers,  the  fury  of  religious  pefFCcution  ; 
they  had  entered  into  a  league  with  another 
kingdom,  and,  as  if  conscious  of  the  illegal 
nature  of  their  proceedings,  had  at  tempted  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  punishment  of 
the  laws  by  giving  a  pretended  parliBmentary 
sanction  to  the  most  violent  of  their  measures.' ' 
(Vol.  vi ,  p.  191.) 

All  this  vehement  and  ridiculous  decla- 
mation has  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  Mary  in  her  refusal  to  sauc* 
tion  the  parliamentary  decrees.  Never  was 
there  in  Scottish  history  a  convention  of 
the  states  which  spoke  with  such  cordial 
feeling  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  and  never 
were  charges  more  recklessly  and  unjustly 
advanced  than  those  produced  against  it  by 
Mr.  Tytler.  With  regard  to  its  legality,  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  add  a  word  to 
the  philosophical  disquisition  of  Robertson. 
It  had  all  the  formalities  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  parliamentary  assemblies 
that  ever  met.  The  Queen,  through  her 
commisstoners,  consented,  and  only  with- 
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held  her  written  concarrence  when  the 
object  was  gained  of  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. It  was  surely  sarrou tided  with  far 
more  of  legal  solemnity  than  that  conven- 
tion which  offered  the  throne  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  or  that  Parliament  which,  in 
later  times,  on  the  insanity  of  George  the 
Third,  conferred  a  restricted  regency  on  his 
son.  And  with  regard  to  "the  fury  of 
religious  persecution,"  which  they  let  loose 
on  all  adherents  "  to  the  belief  of  their 
fathers,"  the  historian,  as  he  too  oflen  does, 
resorted  to  his  own  imagination.  It  is  ab- 
solutely scandalous,  at  this  era  of  our  his* 
tory,  to  have  accusations  advanced  which 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statements 
even  of  contemporary  vilifiers  of  the  Re- 
formers. Lesly,  the  Bishfip  of  Ross,  resigns 
•his  tone  of  complaint  and  menace,  to 
inform  us  that  the  Protestants,  fresh  from 
the  sight  of  the  martyrdom  of  their  noblest 
spirits,  never  spilled  one  drop  of  blood, 
compelled  few  to  become  exiles,  and  fewer 
were  imprisoned.  This  humanity,  he  tells 
us,  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  "  Humane 
itas  non  est  reticcnda,  quod,  eo  tempore^ 
paucos  Caiholiccs  de  rtVgionis  re  mulct arint 
exilio,  paueiores  carcere,  mortt  nullos" 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  hunt  down  every 
small  sneer  with  which  the  history  of  the 
Protestants  at  this  era  is  told.  To  exhibit  ev- 
ery little  perversion  would  be  to  weary  read- 
ers already  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
would  fail  to  interest  others,  without  enter- 
ing into  long  details.  There  is,  however, 
one  fact  which,  on  account  of  its  tangibili-' 
ty,  we  may  note.  The  Protestants  prepar- 
ed a  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  which  the  Catholic 
members  required  time  to  consider,  as  it 

'<  branched  into  eo  many  intricate,  profound, 
and  important  subjects.  To  these  sensible  and 
moderate  representations,"  says  Mr.  Tytler, 
**  no  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  ;  the 
treatise  was  laid  upon  the  table ;  the  Bishops 
were  called  upon  to  oppugn  it  upon  the  instant, 
and  hn ving  declined  the  contest,  the  consent  of 
the  Parliament  was  given  almost  by  acclama- 
tion.")—(Vol.  vi.,  p.  184.) 

There  is  here  a  misrepresentation  in 
every  line.  Instead  of  being  hurried  through 
with  all  this  indecent  haste,  the  Confession 
was  considered  at  different  meetings,  and 
at  distant  intervals.  It  was  first  placed  on 
the  table  of  Parliament,  and  all  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  **  commanded,  in  God's 
aame,  to  object,  if  they  could  say  any  thing 
■gainst  that  doctriae."*-^Knox,  Historie, 


p.  272.)    What  followed  t    LetDr.M*Crie 

tell  us : — 

"The  farther  consideration  of  it  was  ad- 
journed to  a  subsequent  day,  that  none  might 
pretend  that  an  undue  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  him,  or  that  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance had  been  concluded  precipitately. 
On  the  17th  of  August,"  (a  month  and  a  half 
afler  it  was  first  produced,)  "the  Parliament 
resumed  the  subject,  and,  previous  to  the  vote, 
the  Confession  was  again  read,  article  by  ar- 
ticle."—(MCrie's  Knox,  5th  Ed ,  p.  203.) 

We  are  anxious  to  ascertain  upon  what 
ground  Mr.  Tytler  can  here  defend  himself. 

It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that,  while 
the  Protestants  are  exhibited  as  ihe  reck- 
less instruments  of  change  and  revolution, 
the  Papists  shine  out  as  the  conservators  ojf 
peace,  the  frienda  of  learning  and  educa- 
tion,— mild,  intelligent,  and  moral.  Of  all 
unfortunate  illustrations,  the  most  ridicp* 
lous  is  that  which  has  been  chpsen.  To 
fix  upon  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, the  most  unprincipled  and  profligate 
of  mankind,  for  a  subject  of  laudation,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  Qnixotic  attempt  Mr. 
Tytler  makes  against  unquestioned  history. 
"He  was  a  prelate,"  says  Mr.  Tytler, 
"  whose  character  partook  nothing  of  cru- 
elty."—(Vol.  vi.,  p.  86.)  "  He  let  loose," 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  all  the  rage  of  per- 
secution against  the  reformed ;  sentenced 
to  the  flames  an  aged  priest,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  embracing  the  Protestant 
opinions,  and  summoned  several  others, 
suspected  of  the  same  crime,  to  appear 
before  a  synod  of  the  clergy." — (Robertson, 
vol.  i.,  p.  142.)  Walter  Mill,  the  aged 
priest  referred  to,  was  condemned  to  die 
by  Hamilton's  own  servant,  as  no  secular 
judge  would  perform  the  deed;  and  yet 
Mr.  Tytler  tells  us  that  "  the  prelate  was 
innocent  of  having  instigated  .  it."  This 
pious  and  holy  bishop,  whom  the  historian 
wishes  to  rescue  from  the  undeserved  in- 
fnmy  of  three  centuries,  was  the  only  man 
who  could  be  found  to  urge  the  scheme  of 
assassinating  Mary  in  Lochleven,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  throne  nearer  to  his 
own  family. — (Vol.  vii.,  p.  141,  Tytler.) 
We  cannot  understand  the  chivalrous  fight 
the  historian  has  made  in  his  behalf.  With 
the  view  of  showing  his  anxiety  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  land,  Mr.  Tytler 
notices  a  letter  from  Hamilton  to  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  filled  with  reproaches  against 
his  heretical  opinions,  and  expressions  of 
sorrow  at  his  lapse »  but  he  tells  us  nothing 
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of  the  answer,  which  refers  to  matters  of 
too  disagreeable  a  character  for  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler's  object.  The  aged  earl  refused  to 
dismiss  his  heretical  chaplain  at  the  bish- 
op's command,  and  told  the  holy  priest 
such  truths  as  these :  "  He  preaches  against 
idolatry  ; — I  remit  to  your  lordship's  con- 
science if  it  be  heresy  or  not.  He  preaches 
against  adultery  and  fornication ; — I  refer 
that  to  your  lordship's  conscience.  He 
preaches  against  hypocrisy  ;-^l  refer  that 
to  your  lordship's  conscience."  And  the 
letter  concludes  with  an  advice  to  Hamilton 
to  go  and  do  likewise. — (Knox,  p.  102.) 

The  thrilling  interest  of  the  latter  days 
of  *'  the  beauteous  Stuart,"  has  completely 
thrown  the  story  of  her  early  life  into  the 
shade ;  and,  in  consequence,  her  defenders 
have  urged  her  cause  not  on  the  sole  ra- 
tional ground  on  which  it  ought  to  rest, — 
the  bad  education  of  a  profligate  court, — 
but  have  resorted  to  a  coarse  expedient  of 
accusing  every  hostile  historian  as  a  forger 
and  a  knave.  To  men  not  misled  by  the 
wild  chase  of  a  foolish  theory — every  mo- 
ment catching  the  shadow  and  losing  the 
substance — this  style  of  writing  has  had 
its  day.  The  world  has  become  tired  of 
the  dull  platitudes  of  declamatory  history, 
which  have  run  from  the  pen  of  hundreds, 
eorsed  with  the  scribbling  itch  of  meagre 
production,  with  a  glib  expedition  and  easy 
jingle,  hiding  the  truth  without  touching 
the  intellect  by  vigorous  speculation,  or 
stimulating  the  fancy  by  graceful  rhetoric. 

The  education  of  Mary  in  France  was 
directed  with  perverse  ingenuity  to  un6t 
her  for  the  position  to  which  her  destiny 
called  her.  She  was  early  instructed  in 
principles  of  the  fiercest  intolerance,  and 
the  sacred  name  of  religion  was  employed 
to  varnish  deeds  at  which  humanity  stands 
aghast.  The  intriguing  high-priest  gloziug 
in  the  ears  of  princes,  and  the  vile  ambi- 
tious clerical  politician,  were  presented  to 
her  unsophisticated  mind  as  the  perfect 
types  of  religious  teachers.  Heresy  was 
gibbeted  as  the  twin  sister  of  treason ;  and 
her  ambitious  uncles  ever  inculcated  it  as 
the  unchanging  policy  of  their  race,  to 
yield  submission  to  the  mandates  of  the 
ropedom.  At  an  early  age  the  future  Queen 
of  a  nation  of  royalist  republicans  was 
obliged  to  commit  to  memory  grave  dis- 
courses, embodying  the  arbitrary  maxims 
of  a  despotic  government,  and  her  religious 
and  political  education  only  required  the 
moral  training  of  the  Court  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis  to  complete  an  instruction  destitute 
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of  one  element  of  fitness  for  a  Scottish 
Queen.  Amid  an  eternal  round  of  mas- 
querades, tournaments,  and  baits,  forming 
the  staple  business  of  existence,  Mary 
learnt  the  morality  she  was  aAer wards  lo 
practice ;  and  it  is  a  reference  to  this  pop- 
lion  of  her  history  that  softens  the  judg- 
ment on  the  long  line  of  indiscretions  and 
crimes  that  marked  her  unhappy  ^xiiiten^. 
The  ambition  of  her  uncles,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  was  the 
cause  of  many  miseries,  though  the  Jatter 
appears  to  have  loved  her  whh  a  warm 
affection  seldom  exhibited  by  cold-hearted 
ambitious  men.  His  death  affiscted  Mary 
in  her  lonely  imprisonment  in  England, 
more  than  any  of  the  other  calamities 
which  overtook  her.  All  the  world  had 
rhen  forsaken  her,  and  the  last  glimmering 
hope  of  rescue  expired  when  the  sad  news 
arrived  that  his  stormy  life  was  done. 

"  God  be  praised,"  she  saya,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  **  Giod  be  praised, 
if  he  sends  me  afflictions,  he  baa  thus  far  given 
me  grnce  to  support  them.  Though  I  cannot 
ai  the  first  moiTient  command  my  iVelings,  or 
pri^vent  the  tears  that  will  flow,  yet  my  long 
adversity  has  taught  me  to  hope  for  consola- 
tion for  all  my  afflictions  in  a  better  life.  Alas ! 
I  am  a  prisoner,  and  God  has  bereft  me  of  one 
of  those  persons  whom  I  roost  loved;  what 
shall  I  say  more  ?  He  has  bereft  me  at  one 
blow  of  my  father  and  my  uncle.  I  shall  now 
follow  whenever  he  pleases  with  less  regret" 
At  the  close  of  her  fetter  she  adds  this  touch 
of  nature : — "  I  beg  you  will  wriie  me  a  par- 
ticular account  of  every  thing,  and  if  he  spoke 
of  me  before  his  death,  for  that  would  he  a 
consolation."-— (1  Strickland,  213.)  Even  in 
little  things  he  whs  kind  to  her.  *<lf,"  she 
says,  "M.  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  be  gone  to 
Lyons,  I  am  sure  he  will  send  me  a  couple  of 
pretty  little  dogs."— (Vol.  i.,  p.  209.) 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  the  early 
guides  of  Mary  Stuart — men  who  were 
kind  to  her,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  peo- 
ple she  was  called  to  govern. 

The  Scots  are  naturally  a  loyal  people. 
Their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  race,  when 
human  prudence  had  pronounced  their  for* 
tunes  ended,  was  testified  in  the  two  hope* 
less  rebellions  of  '15  and  '45.  It  was  not 
the  glory  of  renowned  deeds,  or  gratitude 
to  beneficent  kings,  that  enlisted  the  peo» 
pie's  affections  for  so  poor  a  race.  But 
the  national  pride  was  flattered  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  were  our  native  kings, 
and  a  generous  sympathy  buried  their  er- 
rors in  their  misfortunes.  It  was  with  this 
gallant  loyalty  that  a  Protestant  people  rent 
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the  air  with  shouts  of  welcome,  when  their 
Catholio  sovereign  disembarked  at  Letth, 
and  assuredly  human  speech  was  never  to 
her  a  scoff  or  a  malediction,  till  patience 
had  become  e&hausted  by  her  folly  or  her 
crimes.  Every  thing  was  forgotten  in  the 
desire  to  please,  and  Mary,  during  her  four 
first  years  of  prosperity,  began  to  think  it 
possible  to  live  among  "  les  bi&tes  Ecossais." 

In  narrating  this  portion  of  her  history, 
Mr.  Tytler  has  advanced  his  theory  as  to 
the  cause  of  all  her  miseries.  However 
lionest,  he  tells  us,  might  be  the  motives  of 
the  Reformers,  their  conduct  was,  in  the 
last  degree,  impolitic  and  tyrannical.  They 
stood  in  the  Queen's  path,  in  her  business, 
and  her  amusements;  embittered  her  ex- 
istence  by  thwarting  her  personal  feelings 
and  her  public  schemes,  and  thus,  irritation 
operating  upon  a  haughty  mind,  self-confi- 
dent and  self-relying,  sent  her  to  an  ex- 
treme in  which  honor,  liberty,  and  life  were 
lost. 

In  the  naked  majesty  of  metaphysical 
abstraction,  the  principle  of  unqualified 
submission  to  a  sovereign,  whose  grace  and 
loveliness  were  "  framed  in  the  prodigality 
of  nature,"  might  be  urged  with  much  elo- 
quence by  such  philosophers  as  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham and  Mr.  Tytler ;  but  the  students 
of  the  history  of  a  limited  monarchy  will  be 
prepared  to  find  no  exception  made  with  re- 
ffard  to  the  violators  of  its. laws.  The  case 
insisted  on  by  Mr.  Tytler  is  certainly  the 
best  for  the  enforcement  of  his  theory  of 
sabmission.  The  Parliament  of  1500  had 
pronounced  the  celebration  of  the  mass  to 
be  a  crime,  punishable  with  heavy  penal- 
ties, which  the  good  sense  of  the  Reformers 
never  exacted.  It  was  an  enactment  in- 
tolerant and  unwise,  and  which  can  only  be 
justified  on  the  principle  of  self-defence, 
which  so  often  puts  to  flight  ail  general 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  human  life,  and  all 
the  general  maxims  which  ouffht  to  guide 
the  liberal  and  political  legislation  of  an 
empire.  Knox,  terrified  at  the  preparations 
made  throughout  the  world  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  heresy  of  Protestantism,  saw,  in 
the  Queen's  attendance  at  the  mass,  a  si- 
lent influence  at  work,  for  the  creation  of 
a  party  to  enable  the  Queen  to  carry  out 
the  bloody  scheme,  afterwards  embodied  in 
the  famous  League  of  Bayonne.  He  never 
ceased,  in  consequence,  to  exclaim  against 
the  mass  in  Holyrood  Chapel,  as  being  a 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  was  met  by  the 
saroastic  Lethington  with  the  sneer,  that 
bis  ideas  were  only  **  devout  imaginations/' 
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while  Marray  wooM  gruffly  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  patience.  "  The  matter  fell 
so  hot/'  he  tdls  us,  between  himself  and 
Murray,  that  *' familiarly  after  that  time, 
they  spake  not  together,  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half."--<Knox,  p.  357.) 

The  question  thus  raised,  as  to  the  inter- 
ference with  the  Queen's  religion,  is  of  vast 
importance  in  the  science  of  government 
It  is  one  which  Mr.  Tytler  decides  di&r- 
ently  from  the  judgment  given  by  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  the  world.  We  can  find 
in  the  history  of  no  limited  monarchy,  that 
the  supreme  magistrate  was  long  allowed 
to  profess  a  religion  different  from  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
ruled.  This  is  a  hardship  certainly ;  but  it 
is  one  which  must  be  endured  with  pa- 
tience, as  the  counterpart  of  the  privileges* 
of  royalty.  The  divine  right  of  kings  was 
indeed  a  doctrine  incompatible  with  re- 
strictions and  conditions;  it  was  a  doctrine 
which  the  Stuart  race  believed,  and  which 
they  found  learned  scholars  to  defend ;  but 
it  is  one  totally  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  limited  monarchy,  or  with  any 
government  whatever,  which  has  its  foun- 
dation in  right  reason.  One  of  the  most 
•important  restrictions  is  that  relative  to  the 
sovereign's  religion.  On  all  other  matters 
of  human  knowledge,  his  opinions  may  set 
at  defiance  common  sense ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  diverges  from  the  received  belief,  on 
matters  of  religion,  he  not  only  violates  one 
of  the  great  conditions,  silent  or  expressed, 
on  which  power  was  given  him,  but  he 
creates  a  source  of  discord  and  insecurity, 
rendering  his  deposition  necessary  for  the 
public  peace.  To  avoid  this  rough  medi- 
cine to  a  cankered  commonwealth,  the 
statesmen  of  the  world  have,  in  modern 
days,  embodied  their  restrictions  in  the 
formality  of  oaths,  wishing  rather  to  be  the 
asserters  than  remedially  the  avengers  of 
their  rights.  They  exact  it  not  from  the 
malicious  love  of  tyrannizing,  as  Mr.  Ty^ 
ler  tells  us ;  not  from  the  vanity  of  seeing 
their  own  principles  decked  out  in  the 
state  dress  of  power;  but  their  object  is 
the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  country, 
the  annihilation  of  sources  of  heart-burning 
and  of  anger ; — a  cool  and  deliberate  prin- 
ciple, which  acts  irrespective  of  persons, 
which  two  centuries  of  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity has  declared  to  be  useful,  and  the 
denial  of  which  produced  scenes  of  calami- 
ty and  downfall,  which  convulsed  the  em- 
pire, and,  in  the  general  ruin,  swept  away, 
with  an  accumulation  of  sufferings,  families 
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who  could  trace  an  anocalry  through  gene- 
rations of  noble  and  royal  descent,  but  who 
were  too  conscientious  to  capitulate  with  a 
religion  which  they  could  not  extirpate. 

It  is  needless  to  argue  in  support  of  a 
principle,  which  at  the  present  hour  is  the 
law  of  the  British  empire,  and  which  calam- 
itous necessity  has  created  a  fundamental 
principle  of  monarchical  politics.  Mr. 
Tytler,  in  truth,  closed  the  ? olume  of  his- 
tory when  he  wrote  this  portion  of  Mary's 
history.  Holding  the  opinions  which  he 
does,  it  is  only  consistent,  to  represent  the 
opposition,  not  very  strenuous  and  not  very 
decided — wasting  itself  away,  rather  in 
peevish  complaint  than  in  energetic  action, 
^-as  factious  and  tyrannical.  A  partizan 
embroiled  in  the  turmoil  of  the  period,  or 
one  of  the  herd  of  sentimentalists,  who  have 
disgraced  history  by  misrepresenting  it, 
might  be  expected  thus  to  argue ;  but  an 
impartial  historian,  desirous  of  the  appro- 
bation of  the  reflecting  portion  of  his  coun- 
trymen, ought  to  rise  superior  to  the  narrow 
prejudice,  which  denounces  a  true  principle, 
because  productive  of  individual  hardship. 
And,  seeing  his  own  opinions  denied  in  theo- 
ry as  they  have  been  trampled  upon  in  prac- 
tice, there  ought  to  be  some  concession  to 
the  almost  universal  prejudice,  if  not  the 
just  judgment  of  mankind. 

But  there  is  something  still  more  repre- 
hensible in  the  account  of  theClueen's  pro- 
ceedings in  regard  to  religion.  Mr. Tytler 
artfully  represents  her,  in  the  position  of  a 
beautiful  princess,  kept  in  duresse  by  a 
band  of  frightful  ogres,  with  long  beards 
and  fierce  language.  lie  narrates,  with  his 
accustomed  superfluity  of  detail,  her  solemn 
protestations  of  her  desire  to  maintain  in- 
tact the  religion  of  the  Protestants;  he 
sinks  entirely  into  oblivion  her  determina- 
tion to  tear  it  up  root  and  branch,  and  her 
energetic  schemes  to  accomplish  this.  The 
League  of  Bayonne,  which  she  signed,  and 
which  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
•infamous  conspiracies  ever  concocted,  is 
here  dismissed  with  a  few  small  words  of  re- 

gret,  that  Mary's  friendship  for  her  relatives 
ad  made  her  indiscreet.  Nothing  is  said 
as  to  her  letter  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
wherein  she  promised  her  hearty  c<)ncur- 
rence  in  any  scheme  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  "  damnable  error"  that  covered  Scot- 
land. To  reduce  laws  to  silence,  and,  in 
the  plenitude  of  legislative  omnipotence,  to 
annul  Acta  of  Parliament,  was  nothing  to 
one  educated  by  the  House  of  Guise.  The 
Act  of  1560y  which  abolished  the  old  con- 
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siatorial  courts,  Mary  set  at  defiance,  by 

restoring  the  consistorial    jurisdiction  of 

Hamilton,  the  Archbishop  of  St,  Audrews. 

This  fact,  which  was  long  denied,  is  now 

admitted,  though  Mr.  Tytler  dismisses  it  in 

ten  words,  and  at  the  same  time  falls  into 

a  most  extraordinary  admission,  as  coming 

from  a  partizan  of  Mary ; — 

'^all  unawares 
Flattering  his  pinions  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep." 

In  describing  the  events  which  followed 
the  murder  of  Darnley,  he  states,  that  '*  a 
divorce  between  Both  well  and  his  Countess 
Lady  Jane  Gordon,  was  procured  with  in- 
decent haste ;  and  it  was  suspected  that  the 
recent  restoration  of  his  consistorial  rights 
to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  had 
been  made. with  this  object,"  (vol.  vii.,  p. 
00.)  This  incidental  notice  is  all  the  men- 
tion of  the  circumstance  in  this  history ; 
and  if  the  object  thus  assigned  were  true, 
it  is  clear,  according  to  Mr.  Ty tier's  own 
showing,  that  the  Queen  was  of  the  fore- 
knowledge of  her  husband's  murder,  since 
the  restoration  of  the  Archbishop  took 
place  on  23d  December,  1566,  and  the  King 
was  murdered  on  9th  February,  1566*7.-^ 
(Lafhg's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  23.) 

These  were  not  the  only  measures  adopt- 
ed to  recall — in  the  language  of  Knox — 
*'  the  Roman  Antichrist,  by  just  laws  once 
banished  from  this  realm."  The  Romish 
ceremonies  in  Holy  rood  chapel,  which  once 
were  private,  were  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  were  attended  by  all  on  whom  the 
Royal  influence  could  be  got  to  bear.  Bed- 
ford is  extremely  lacrymose  on  her  success- 
ful proselytizing,  (Wright's  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, vol.  i.,  p.  204 ;)  and  Bishop  Grindal 
goes  into  details  as  to  the  preparations  made 
for  seizing  bold  of  the  city  churches,  and 
stocking  them  with  Popish  images,  (Stripe's 
Grindal,  App.  20.)  As  all  this,  and  much 
more  to  the  same  eflfect,  has  been  entirely 
omitted  or  slurred  over  in  this  history,  we 
shall  cite  the  impartiality  of  a  foreigner,  in 
regard  to  a  point  of  the  last  importance  :«-*• 

"  Without,"  says  Raumer,  "  regarding  the 
warnings  of  Melville  and  other  persons  at- 
tached to  her,  she  persisted  in  her  course; 
summoned  a  Parliament  to  condemn  the  fugi- 
tive lords,  and  sequestered  their  estates,  ^it 
permitted  Romish  worship  to  be  everywhere 
celebrated,  restored  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews to  all  his  rights,  com  missioned  him  to 
institute  inquiries  against  the  heretics,  and  de- 
prived the  rrotestant  clergy  of  almost  all  the 
powers  which  had  been  granted  to  tliei&."-T- 
i(Vol.  i^  p.  203.) 
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The  tide  of  Mary's  love  had  scarce  risen, 
when  it  fell.  She  found  an  overgrown 
Bchool-boy  in  the  room  of  that  being  of 
ideal  perfection,  framed  out  when  passion 
and  imagindtion  were  young.  Of  his  folly, 
his  silliness,  and  his  mean  and  low  vices, 
ample  details  will  be  found  in  the  works 
now  under  consideration.  It  requires  no 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  guess 
the  full  strenyrth  of  that  revulsion,  which 
turned  girlish  fondness  to  intcnsest  loath- 
ing, when  the  proud  descendant  of  a  line 
of  kings,  who  had  stooped  to  marry,  found 
all  her  sacrifice  in  vain.  It  touched  her 
woman's  vanity  to  the  quick,  to  find  all  her 
beauty  powerless,  and  the  nameless  assidui- 
ties due  to  her,  never  thought  of,  when 
some  childish  rattle  called  her  husband  to 
an  excitement  suited  to  his  tastes.  Affec- 
tion whose  forfeiture  is  generated  in  con- 


tempt, never  returns.  A  deep  injury  may 
be  atoned  for,  but  the  feeling  of  contempt 
implies  the  uprooting  of  all  the  sympathies 
on  which  attachment  rests. 

Mary  was  not  one  to  feed  for  ever  on  the 
memory  of  vanished  hopes.  The  murder 
of  ihe  King,  followed  by  her  rapid  marriage 
with  Boihwell — her  dethronement,  impris- 
onment, escape,  and  ultimate  defeat,  are 
crowded  into  a  space  so  brief,  that  it  is 
amazing  how  they  could  have  afforded  scope 
for  works  so  extensive.  The  whole  series 
of  events  are  fortunately  rare  in  human  his- 
tory, though  their  perusal  delights  us  with 
the  double  charm  of  reality  and  romance. 
Mr.  Tytler's  opinion  evidently  leans  against 
tlie  Queen,  on  the  great  question  as  to  her 
husband's  murder,  though  he  hesitates  to 
state  it.  We  have  now,  perhaps,  recovered 
all  the  evidence  which  the  many  changes  of 
three  centuries  have  left  us ;  and  it  seems 
hopeless  to  expect,  that  a  more  correct  con- 
clusion can  be  arrived  at  in  some  future 
age,  when  the  besom  of  a  more  skilful  in- 
dustry shall  have  swept  out  from  their  ob- 
scure hiding  places  some  more  conclusive 
proof,  to  strike  the  balance  of  good  and 
evil,  with  regard  to  the  actors  in  that  fa- 
mous tragedy. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  revive  a  subject  so 
hacknied,  though  there  are  some  portions 
of  it  we  are  obliged  to  notice  in  discharg- 
ing our  duty  to  Mr.  Tytler.  He  has  left 
the  story  in  the  same  position  as  he  found 
it,  with  the  exception  of  a  new  fact  as  to 
the  time  when  Mary  visited  Both  well  at  the 
Hermitage,  and  a  mysterious  interlude  per- 
formed by  two  Italian.%  who,  after  playing 
certaiu  antics,  vanish  in  smoke.    But  there 


is  one  point  on  which  oor  foar  authors  are 
more  or  less  agreed,  namely,  that   Mary 
hated  Bothwell  as  intensely  as  she  did  his 
victim.     We  must  meet  this,  upon  the  evi- 
dence, with  an  unceremonious  contradic- 
tion«    That  she  loved  him,  and  for  him 
was  content  to  sacrifice  rank  and  honor, 
good   name,    self-respect,    the    regard  of 
friends,  and  a  nation's  affection,  is  a  fact  as 
fndi&putaiily  proved  as   that  she    married 
him.     Of  this  there  is  evidence  sufficient  in 
the  works  we  are  reviewing,  without  calling 
in  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  sonnets, 
of  which  controversy,  by  denying  their  in- 
tegrity, has  disputed  their  information.     In 
the  season  of  winter,  Mary  rode  sixty  miles 
in  one  day  to  visit  Bothwell ;  but  this,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tytler,  was  on  the  business 
of  the  state :  and  the  consequence  immedi- 
ately was  a  burning  fever  ;  but  Mr.  Tytler 
tells  us  that  this  was  owing  to  the  unhappy 
bickerings  with  the  King,  at  that  time  in 
the  West  of  Scotland.     The  most  strenu- 
ous defenders  of  Mary,  we  believe,  give  up 
this  journey  as  an  act  of  indiscretion  at  the 
best ;  to  speak  severely  of  it,  the  conse- 
qence  of  a  warm  affection  ;  to  say  the  worst 
of  it,  the  evidence  of  a  bad  passion,  which 
had  grown  beyond  the  restraints  of  decency 
and  prudence. 

Bothwell,  the  profligate  adventurer,   so 
honored  and  caressed,  took  the  place  of 
the  unhappy  King,  who  was  now  driven 
from  city   to  city,  without   respect  or  at- 
tendants.      After    Darntey'a    career    was 
closed,  and  Boihwell  had  become  the  hus- 
band   of  his  widow,  we  find,   with    the 
exception    of   one    instance,   an   unvary- 
ing affection  between  them.     When  Mary 
was  a  prisoner,  after  her  defeat  at  Carberry 
Hill,  "  she  avowelh,"  according  to  Throck- 
morton, "  that  she  will  live  and  die  with 
him,  and  saith,  that  if  it  were  put  to  her 
choice,  to  relinquish  her  crown  and  king- 
dom or  the  Lord  Bothwell,  she  would  leave 
her  kingdom  and  dignity  to  ^o  as  a  simple 
damsel  with  him."~(2  Strick.  280.)     And 
this  strong  expression  of  feeling  she  after* 
watds  repeated  in  Lochleven,  (Tytler,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  134.)      While  such  were  her  feel- 
ings towards  Bothwell,  those  in  regard  to 
Darnley  were  of  such  a  nature  that  Bedford 
tells  us,  that  "  it  cannot  for  modesty,  nor 
with  the  honor  of  a  Qaeen,  be  reported 
what  she  said  of  him." 

We  pass  over  the  indecent  haste  of  the 
hurried  burial ;  the  want  of  all  investiga- 
tion ss  to  the  authors  of  the  crime ;  the 
farce  termecl  the  trial  of  Boihwell ;  bis  ed 
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IiMive  seizure  of  the  Queen  at  Cramond, 
and  carrying  her  to  Dunbar ;   their  mar- 
riage within  five   months  of  the  murder ; 
the  rout  at  Carberry  Hill,  and  the   final 
orerthrow  of  Langside.     Let  us  follow  her 
to  another  land,  when  she  was  formally  ar- 
raigned for  her  husband's  murder,  and  when 
those  celebrated  writings  were   produced 
upon  which  all  the  controversy  rests.     On 
this  point,  a  decided  advance  is  made  when 
we  find  advocates  of  Mary  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  as  Mr.  Tytler,  conceding 
that  pact  only  of  the  writings  were  forged, 
and  that  the  rest  of  them  were  genuine. 
Another  step  would  have  carried  the  histo- 
rian   to  the  conclusion,  which  he  almost 
seems  to  hold  but  is  afraid  to  state,  when 
he  reflects  upon  the  strange  and  inexplica- 
ble conduct  of  Mary  in  reference  to  the 
proceedings  before  Elizabeth — inexplicable 
on  any  theory  except  one  inconsistent  with 
her  innocence.     To  speak  of  compromise 
when  a  charge  of  murder  was  advanced, 
instead  of  courting  inquiry,  which  her  in- 
nocence, if  she  were  innocent,  would  have 
rendered  so  triumphant,  carries  along  with 
it  a  moral  conviction  as  irresistible  as  the 
most  direct  evidence  could  have  induced. 
This  is  a  conclusion  consistent  enough  with 
the  most  kindly  nature,  and  with  unbounded 
benevolence  of  heart ;  for  it  is  a  fatal  error 
to  run  the  parallel  between  general  conduct 
and  the  aberrations  of  passion.     Hatred  to 
Darnley  sinking  into  despair  of  rescue — 
love  of  Bothwell   amounting  to  frenzy — 
were   feelings  strong  enough    to    shatter 
stronger  principles  than  those  of  Mary  Stu- 
art, without  joining  her  in  the  sisterhood  of 
a  Fulvia,  an  Octavia,  or  a  Messalina* 

It  is  a  frequent  enough  episode  in  the 
dull  uniformity  of  human  life,  that  selfish 
interests  rend  asunder  the  duties  of  men, 
and  the  passions  trample  upon  both.  Mary, 
never  having  known  the  discipline  of  re- 
straint, made  her  desires  her  politics  and 
her  morals.  Educated  in  the  polished  vice 
and  elegant  profligacy  of  a  great  capital, 
her  religion  became  pliant  to  every  caprice. 
Complaint,  in  truth,  was  the  largest  tribute 
she  paid  to  heaven,  and  the  sincerest  part 
of  her  devotions.  The  child  of  impulse, 
she  could  not  subdue  her  ftfelinvs  to  her 
duties,  nor  was  she  able  to  avoid  her  vir- 
tues or  her  vices;  and  thus  her  melan- 
choly story  presents  not  tlie  gradual  wear- 
ing away  of  principle  before  temptation, 
but  the  instantaneous  demolition  before  an 
avulanche  of  passion  of  the  frail  barriers  of 
modesty  and  self-respeoli  implanted  in  the 
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human  heart  aa  antidotes  to  its  native  ten* 
dency  to  corruption. 

It  is  a  sad  and  mournful  picture  to  trace 
the  fall  of  one  who  began  life  with  such 
high  promise,  and  to  find  the  greeting,  af- 
fectionate and  respectful,  —  **  Bless  her 
bonnie  face," — soon  turned  to  execration. 
To  see  a  gentle  being  grow  prematurely 
old  in  passions,*— and  the  worst  passions 
that  ,excite  us, — compels  sorrow  at  the 
ruin  of  noble  endowments,  apart  from  the 
general  calamities  it  engendered.  The 
rash  vehemence  of  her  race  led  her  into 
perilous  situations  from  which  she  was  un- 
able to  rescue  herself,  and  from  which  res- 
cue appeared  to  afflird  no  relief  from  mis- 
ery. Once  launched  upon  the  current  of 
passion,  she  resigned  all  control  over  her 
future  progress,  and  glided  onwards  with  a 
stream  which  fast  led  her  to  destruction. 

The  question  which  so  long  agitated  and 
perplexed  historians,  is,  however,  of  nearly 
as  little  importance  as  the  ridiculous  con- 
troversies of  the  schools.  Now,  when  pos- 
terity is  called  upon  to  estimate  her  char- 
acter, there  are  suflicient  undisputed  facts 
in  Mary's  history,  without  insisting  on  a 
point,  which  dogmatism  and  ingenuity  will 
never  settle.  "  1  am  afraid,"  says  David 
Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson,  ''that  you,  as 
well  as  myself,  have  drawn  Mary's  charac- 
ter with  too  great  softenings.  She  was 
undoubtedly  a  violent  woman  at  all  times." 
She  made,  in  truth,  a  prodigal  and  wide 
waste  of  indiscretions.  She  did  every  thing 
to  irritate  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties 
and  their  religion ;  and  if  she  did  not  au- 
thorize the  murder  of  her  husband,  she  ap- 
proved of  it  when  done,  protected  the  un- 
questioned authors  of  it  from  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  laws,  and  put  the  climax  to 
her  fate  by  marrying  their  chief.  There 
are  few  among  our  sentimental  writers  who 
have  had  the  boldness  to  justify  these 
things;  and  some  of  them,  like  Keith,  have 
had  the  candor  to  exclaim  that  there  never 
"  was  a  marriage  so  scandalous  as  this." 
It  is  well  that,  in  the  picture  of  suffering 
honor,  generosity,  and  integrity,  these 
writers  confine  themselves  to  common- 
places in  regard  to  the  fallibility  of  human 
nature,  though  their  strange  philosophy  has 
sometimes  rounded  the  edge  of  virtue  so 
that  vice  may  ride  it,  and  improved  adul- 
tery and  murder  into  a  higher  order  of  in- 
firmity, or  a  lower  description  of  virtue. 
But  when  from .  sentiment  and  generality 
we  descend  to  meaning,  there  seem  insu* 
perable  obstacles  to  any  distinctkji   be* 
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tween  the  roarderer  and  his  protector. 
The  laws  that  uphold  society,  while  they 
often  excite  regret  as  to  their  want  of  deli- 
cacy in  distinguishing  between  the  vices, 
generally  acknowledge  the  un fashioned 
virtues,  and  strike  with  sufficient  force 
against  the  greater  crimes.  They  have  on 
this  subject  pronounced  a  sentence  which 
recognizes^  in  the  deed  of  Mary  Stuart,  no 
claim  to  our  sympathies  or  our  regards. 
They  declare  the  accessory  to  be  as  guilty 
as  the  principal,  and  visit  them  with  an  im- 
partial infamy. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  case  of  Mary 
Stuart  that  takes  it  beyond  a  rule,  which  is 
not  so  much  of  civil  jurisprudence  as  of 
the  reason,  and  according  to  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man.  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  the 
ruler  of  a  Christian  land,  who  had  openly 
enacted  the  tragedy  of  the  melancholy 
Dane — had  protected  her  husband's  mur- 
derer and  married  him — should  be  left  un- 
marked by  the  reprobation  of  every  heart 
that  has  beat  with  horror  at  the  tale  of 
fancy  which  genins  has  immortalized  t 
Truly,  sentimentalism  has  reached  its  verge 
when  it  tells  out  its  doleful  lamentations  on 
the  lardy  justice  which  removed  from 
sovereignty  one  who  had  so  resigned  her- 
self. Had  the  marriage  with  Darnley  been 
one  of  political  necessity,  where  feelings 
were  compromised  for  interests,  and  the 
exigencies  of  state  policy  had  demanded 
the  immolation  of  her  afiections  on  the 
altar  of  her  greatness,  there  would  have 
been  room  for  the  hacknied  picture  of  nov- 
elists and  romancers.  But  that  one  who 
had  sown  the  bitter  fruit  she  was  obliged 
to  eat  should  demand  more  than  justice,  is 
something  which  can  only  find  support  in 
the  indiscriminate  eulogy  of  party,  the  ju- 
venilities of  sentiment,  or  the  absurdities 
of  paradox. 

Had  Mary  perished  at  Langside,  when 
her  banner  dragged  the  dust  never  again  to 
re-appear,  she  would  not  perhaps  have  ex- 
cited so  lasting  a  sympathy  for  her  misfor- 
tunes. But  her  nineteen  years  of  impris- 
onment, and  her  tragic  death,  met  with 
the  brave  heroism  of  her  race,  have  cre- 
ated for  her  defence  a  morality  that  neither 
Plato  nor  the  Bible  owns.  In  the  groves  of 
this  academy,  instead  of  a  venerable  sage 
to  teach  the  words  of  wisdom,  we  have 
only  a  hand  of  whining  moralists,  whose 
code  changes  according  to  the  rank  and 
beauty  of  the  party  whose  worth  is  to  be 
uied.  We  admire  the  skill  with  which 
Um  niiirdeff  aud  the  marriage  are  oTerlook- 
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ed,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  onr  notice  the 
patient  fortitude  of  a  nineteen  years'  cap- 
tivity. It  was  not  indeed  upon  the  throne 
that  the  best  points  of  Mary's  character  ap- 
peared. It  is  in  the  solitude  of  her  prisons 
that  scope  was  given  for  the  display  of 
those  kindly  feelings  of  gratitude  to  those 
who,  for  her,  had  sacrificed  country  and 
kindred — affection  to  relatives  and  friends, 
and  even  to  the  very  spaniels  whom  her 
kindness  cherished,  joined  at  intervals  with 
outbursts  of  that  resolute  spirit  which 
had  saved  her  amid  the  early  insurrections 
which  she  crushed,  and  which  long  years 
of  agonizing  sorrow  could  not  extinguish. 
We  read  of  sufferings  firmly  endured,  and 
of  protestations  of  innocence  which  never 
varied,  mingled  with  times  of  mournful  de- 
pression, when  the  heart,  overcome  with 
glimpses  of  lost  happiness*  rendered  the 
retrospect  bitter,  and  denied  for  the  future 
even  the  luxury  of  hope.  The  ability  with 
which,  unsupported  and  alone,  she  met  the 
appalling  charges  proclaimed  against  her, 
and  the  strength  of  mind  with  which  she  en- 
dured her  sad  reverse,  leave  us  only  with 
mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment. Human  nature  is  indeed  less  he- 
roic in  action  than  in  suffering.  The  in- 
tellectual faculties,  too,  have  their  virtues 
as  well  as  the  moral,  and  graceful  accom- 
plishments are  scarce  less  commendable 
than  integrity.  Thus,  the  thousands  who 
believe  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  crimes  of 
which  she  is  accused,  may,  instead  of  sat- 
isfactions enforced,  and  injuries  avenged, 
be  ready  to  seek  a  palliative  medium  fot 
their  censtire.  Their  admiration  gradu- 
ally slides  into  a  warmer  feeling.  Their 
philosophy,  while  it  becomes  a  detector  of 
the  naked  poverty  of  humanity,  delights 
again  to  cover  the  miseries  it  has  exposed, 
and  not  to  press  too  hardly  upon  one  who, 
if  she  greatly  erred,  was  greatly  tempted, 
and  made  her  expiation  in  bitter,  and  near- 
ly unexampled  sorrows. 

Passionate  and  headstrong  to  a  degree 
which  nothing  could  impede,  her  conduct 
presented  the  most  extraordinary  amount 
of  errors,  contradictions,  open  and  un- 
blushing inconsistencies,  likings  snd  ha- 
treds, irregular  sallies  of  virtue,  with  the 
violence  of  a  sirocco  while  the  fit  lasted, 
and  with  all  its  erratic  irregularity.  The 
gentle  zephyr  scarcely  ceased  to  blow  when 
Boreas  began.  The  same  persons  were 
one  day  covered  with  caresses,  and  the 
next  repelled  with  insults,  aud  threatened 
with  forfeiturea.     Morraj  was  at  first  flat* 
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tered  and  ennobled,  and  then  hunted  as  a 
criminal  from  his  country ;  received  into 
favor  again,  and  then  pursued  with  unre- 
lenting virulence  to  the  last.  Darnley 
himself  had  scarce  emerged  from  the  ca- 
resses of  the  honeymoon,  before  he  was 
chased  from  city  to  city,  as  if  he  had  the 
plague.  For  Bothwell  Mary  had  sacri- 
ficed her  all,  and  yet,  on  the  very,  mar- 
riage-day, she  was  crying  for  a  dagger  to 
rid  herself  of  life ;  and  three  weeks  after- 
wards, when  th^  tide  had  turned,  she  was 
willing  to  follow  him  as  a  simple  damsel 
throughout  the  world.  With  grave  con- 
tempt for  the  opinion  of  her  people,  she 
loudly  proclaimed  the  continual  changes 
of  her  inconstant  disposition ; — enough,  in 
her  own  day,  to  affix  a  levity  to  her  name, 
that  shook  all  the  confidence  which  her 
vigorous  intellect  would  have  procured  her 
— which  often  sublimed  folly  into  madness, 
and  which  leaves  the  readers  of  her  story 
with  the  painful  conviction,  that  there  were 
moments  of  delirium  in  her  life.  Her 
evanescent  pleasures  and  her  enduring  ago- 
nies; her  first  weaknesses  and  her  later 
struggles;  her  good  resolutions  and  her 
reckless  schemes,  are  all  inscribed  with  a 
blind  fatality  of  error,  which  uliimately  led 
to  the  scaffold  the  scion  of  an  hundred 
kings. 

Next  to  Mary  Stuart,  the  most  promi- 
nent actor  in  that  age  of  stirring  adventure 
was  unquestionably  the  Presbyterian  Re- 
former. The  history  of  Tytler  in  regard  to 
him,  if  not  so  openly  abusive  as  that  of 
Hume,  is  still  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  to  his  bigotry,  intole- 
rance, brutality,  and  fanaticism.  Open  and 
direct  abuse  gives  place  to  a  more  artful 
style.  Knox  is  first  described  with  that 
faint  praise,  which  insinuates  that  there  is 
much  to  blame;  and  the  appearance  of 
extraordinary  candor  is  displayed,  by  the 
admission  of  the  quality  of  courageous  en- 
ergy, which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny. 
The  history  then  proceeds  in  its  even  tenor 
of  quiet  reproof ;  faithful  quotations  appear, 
of  every  angry  expression  of  the  controver- 
sial leader  of  a  religious  revolution ;  and 
the  dead  calumnies  of  other  days  are  drag- 
ged from  the  quiet  of  their  tombs  to  the 
resurrection  of  a  second  life  ^ 

We  ever  understood  that  Knox  deserved 
well  of  his  country ;  tha^  along  with  being 
a  man  of  keen  temper  and  uncompromising 
disposition,  he  labored  in  support  of  honest 
principles,  and  for  the  creation  of  noble 
institutions.      It  is  written    in  histories, 
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though  not  in  Mr.  Tytler's,  that  he  squan- 
dered himself  for  the  people  whom  he 
roused  from  the  lethargic  sleep  of  igno- 
rance, and  that  no  feeling  of  interest 
or  of  friendship  ever  stifled  his  rebuke  of 
personal  immorality,  or  of  oppression  to 
the  poor.  The  powerful  nobility  who 
robbed  the  Church  as  the  price  of  their 
conversion,  found  in  him  the  untiring 
denouncer  of  their  ruthless  spoliation; 
and  religion,  since  the  elder  ages  when 
inspiration  gave  it  vigor,  never  found  a 
more  zealous  adherent,  or  one  who  more 
consistently  endeavored  to  illustrate  it  by 
example.  All  this,  however,  is  blotted  out 
of  history.  We  are  presented  with  nothing 
but  a  degrading  caricature  of  a  brutal, 
unfeeling  savage,  who,  like  the  ^houle  in 
the  Eastern  tale,  delighted  in  execrations 
of  loveliness  and  beauty,  and  whose  iron 
heart  never  warmed  beneath  the  sunshine 
of  amiability.  All  the  fond  colors  of 
reverence  and  respect,  which  have  ever  been 
associated  with  the  Reformer's  name,  are 
thus  dissipated  like  a  pleasing  vision, 
which  had  soothed  the  world  into  the 
tranquil  slumber  of  a  foolish  ignorance. 

That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  misrepre- 
sent Mr.  Tytler,  we  shall  give  his  opinion 
in  his  own  language;  but  as  we  cannot 
afford  room  for  a  volume,  we  shall  quote 
every  word  of  his  own  abridgment  of  liiii* 
history,  where  the  name  of  Knox  occurs. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  anticipate  the 
following  as  the  epitome  of  an  impartial 
historian : — 

"Knox  persecuted  for  his  heretico-Pro- 
tcstant  opinions; — refuecs  a  bishopric — lives 
an  exile  on  account  of  persecutions  m  his  own 
country — reiurns  to  it,  and  labors  with  untir- 
ing perseverance  for  many  years  tn  establish 
Protestantism — rebukes  the  great  for  immo- 
rality, profaneness,  and  rapaoity — establisherf 
schools  and  demands  money  for  their  support 
— appeals  to  the  Parliament  and  the  nobility  for 
a  roainteniince  to  the  Church — preaches  dur- 
ing a  long  life  a  true  religion — never  received  a 
bribe,  and  left  his  family  so  poor  that  they  had 
scarce  sufRcient  to  bur^  him ;  and  dies  with  a 
lamentation  universal  m  his  own  country,  and 
its  echo  beard  in  far  distant  lands." 

This  is  what  might  be  anticipated;  it 
is  not,  however,  what  we  find.  Here  is 
Mr.  Ty tier's  :— 

"  Policy  and  intrigues  of  Knox — Mary's  in* 
terview  with  Knox — his  injudicious  violence — 
discontent  of  Knox  and  the  ministers — propo- 
sal of  a  meeting  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
— opposed  by  Knox — violence  of  Knox-^^Ran- 
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dolph  cenfiures  him — Knox's  interview  with 
Mary — his  criiicisro  on  the  Court  diincing — vi- 
olence of  Knox — policy  of  his  pany— Knox's 
pulpit  address  to  the  Protestant  nobles — he 
attacks  the  dueen's  mnrriage — his  violent  in- 
terview with  Mary  —  he  apostrophizes  \\\e 
Court  ladies — Lethington  blames  E^nox's  vio- 
lence— observations  on  the  conduct  of  Knox — 
Knox's  return  to  Edinburgh — his  vi$;orous 
[why  not  violent  this  timel  exertions— Knox's 
refusal  to  pray  for  the  Clueent— illness  and 
death  of  Knox." 

Such  is  a  transcript  of  Mr.  Ty tier's  own 
epitome  of  the  doings  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
former, in  which  there  is  only  the  one  sin- 
gle idea  of  a  savage  perpetrating  violence 
and  knocks.  It  is  improper,  however,  to 
leave  Mr.  Tytler  with  the  advantage  of 
charging  us  with  dealing  in  generalities. 
It  may  tend  somewhat  to  amusement,  if  not 
to  instruction,  if  we  shortly  examine  three 
distinct  charges  he  has  advanced,  when, 
forgetting  bis  Fabian  policy  on  the  unap- 
proachable heights  of  inuendo  and  sneer- 
ing, he  accuses  Knox  of  hypocrisy  and 
cowardice,  violent  folly  and  murder. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Knox 
was  a  minister  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  arrived  in  Scotland 
at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic domination.      With  his    accustomed 
zeal,  he  began  a  crusade  against  the  pre- 
vailing idolatry,  and  soon  found  at  his  back 
the  infuriated  yells  of  a  thousand  priests. 
Without  any  support  from  the  nobility — 
who  made  the  discovery  at  a  later  period 
that  their  interests  and  those  of  the  Re- 
formers ran  in  unison — he  was  left  almost 
alone  to  face  the  storm.     lie  had  only  two 
courses  open, — either  to  instigate  the  popu- 
lace to  insurrection,  or  to  retire  into  the 
obscurity  from  whence  he  came.     At  the 
critical  moment  be  was  elected  minister  of 
a  Protestant  congregation  at  Geneva,  which 
he  accepted,  as  a  prudent  retreat  from  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  him.     He  had 
as   a  precedent  the  wise  prudence  of  the 
German    reformer,  whose    retreat   to  the 
mountain  castle  of  Wartburg,  saved  from  a 
useless  martyrdom  a  life  on  which  hung 
momentous  interests.      Mr.  Tytler,  how- 
ever, could  noi  so  regard  the  proceeding  of 
the  Reformer ;   and  the   following   is   the 
style  in  which  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and 
cowardice  is  sneeringly  told . 

"Possibly,  by  retiring,  he  saved  his  life; 
but,  judging  with  all  charily,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  whilst  his  writings,  at  this  period, 
YuAd  all  ihe  impassioned  zeal,  his  conduct  be- 
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trayed  some  want  of  the  ardent  courage  of  a 
martyr."— (Vol.  vl  p.  80.) 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  Knox's  history 
a  passage  so  calculated  to  exhibit  the  genu- 
ine unflinching  character  of  the  man,  as 
his  interviews  with  his  unhappy  Queen. 
Hume,  without  quoting  the  only  record  of 
them  we  possess^  gives  the  grossest  carica- 
ture, if  it  cannot  be  more  strongly  described 
as  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  truth.  Far 
from  being  moved  with  beauty  dissolved  in 
tears,  Knox  is  described  as  gloating  in  the 
wanton  brutality  of  insolent  reproof.  Mr. 
Tytler  is  more  specific  in  the  narrative,  less 
direct  in  the  charge  advanced,  equally  anx- 
ious to  create  the  same  impression,  guilty  of 
as  mueh  addition  and  as  much  subtraction 
from  the  record,  as  was  necessary  to  his 
purpose,  and  equally  indebted  to  imagina- 
tion for  point  to  his  satire. 

Mr.  Tytler's  account  of  the  first  inter* 
view  might  have  been  passed  over  unno- 
ticed, had  it  appeared  in  the  Monastery  or 
the  Abbot.  In  the  sober  pages  of  veritable 
history,  it  is  unpardonable  for  the  clumsy 
mode  in  which  the  burlesque  is  done. 

"She  (Mary)  blamed  him,"  says  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler, *'  for  the  violence  of  his  book  ngaini^t  fe- 
male government,  and  wUh  a  clearness  and 
vigor  of  argument  for  which  he  was  probably 
not  prepared,  pointed  out  its  evil  conseaueiiccs 
in  exciting  subjects  against  their  rulers." — 
(Vol.  vi,  p.  239.) 

It  would  not  have  served  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Tytler  to  have  added,  as  Knox  tells 
us,  that  *'  the  Queen  first  accused  him,  that 
he  had  raised  a  part  of  her  subjects  against 
her  mother  and  herself;  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  great  sedition  and  great  slaughter 
in  England ;  and  that  it  was  said  to  her, 
that  all  that  he  did  was  by  necromancy." 
—(Knox,  Historie,  p.  310.)  Mr.  Tytler, 
however,  mentions  that  "  she  then  advised 
him,  to  treat  with  greater  charity  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion,"  whxh 
advice  is  a  pure  invention  of  the  historian's, 
drawn  from  his  lively  imagination.  After 
some  conversation  as  to  the  principles 
maintained  in  Knox's  book,  Mary  mooted 
the  dangerous  subject  of  the  right  of  the 
governed  to  resist  the  governors ;  and  she 
immediately  received  from  the  Reformer 
one  of  the  clearest  expositions  ever  given, 
of  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the 
subject  and  the  ruler.  ''  Think  yon,"  said 
she,  '*  that  subjects  having  power  may  re- 
sist their    princes?*' — a    question  which 
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Mr.  Tytler  burlesques  af\er  this  fashion. 
*'  What,  cried  the  Queen,  starting  and 
speaking  with  great  energy^  do  you  niH in- 
lain  that  subjects/'  &.c.  Where  is  Mr. 
Ty tier's  authority  for  sayiug  that  Mary,  in* 
stead  of  *' starting,"  &c.,  was  not  quietly 
engaged  with  her  embroidery?  The  an- 
swer of  Knox  was  the  manly  declaration  of 
an  unpalatable  truth,  little  understood  in 
his  own  day,  but  which,  we  will  show  Mr. 
Tytler,  is  expressed  in  nearly  the  same. Ian* 
guage  in  the  pages  of  Paley  and  De  Lolnie. 
The  historian,  however,  will  find  in  it 
nothing  but  sedition;  and  a  few  additional 
touches  to  heighten  the  rudeness  are  thrown 
ID.  "  It  is  even  so,  Madame,"  (Mri  Tytler 
narrates,)  '*  It  is  even  so,  Madame,  con- 
tinued the  stern  champion  of  resistance, 
^xing  his  eyes  upon  the  young  Queen ^  and 
raising  his  voice  to  a  tone  which  almost 
amounted  to  a  menace"  All  this  is  purely 
imaginative.  So  far  as  history  tells  us, 
we  are  left  in  utter  darkness  as  to  whether 
Knox  spoke  in  a  low  whisper  or  with  a  loud 
tone  and  furious  gestures — whether  his 
eyes  were  on  the  floor  or  on  the  ceiling,  or 
fixed  on  the  Queen  or  on  Murray,  or  staring 
straight  forward,  or  winking  askance,  or 
half  shut.  Mr.  Tytler  also  informs  us  of 
Mary's  feelings  as  precisely  as  if  she  bad 
left,  a  journal  of  each  varying  emotion  for 
his  service.  "  At  these  words  Mary  stood 
for  some  time  silent  and  amazed  ;  she  was 
terrified  by  the  violence  with  which,  they 
were. uttered."  [A  fancy  of  Mr.  Tytler's 
own,  and  not  a  syllable  about  it  in  history.] 
**  She  thought  of  her  own  youth  and  weak- 
ness [aic] ;  of  the  fierce  zealots  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded  [sic] ;  her  mind  pic- 
tured to  itself,  in  gloomy  anticipation,  the 
struggles  which  awaited  her  [stc],  and  she 
burst  into  tears."  It  appears  from  a  letter 
of  Thomas  Randolph  that  the  Queen,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  began  to 
weep;  but  whether  this  was  caused  by  an- 
ger, as  Randolph  thinks,  or  by  fear,  as  Mr. 
Tyler  dogmatically  tells  us,  is  nothing  to 
the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Reformer.  His  opinion  was 
asked  on  an  elementary  principle  of  consti- 
tutional government,  and  not  being  able  to 
suit  bis  answer  **  to  the  appetite  of  princes," 
it  produced  the  result,  which  an  unexpect- 
ed and  unpalatable  truth  would  naturally 
operate  on  the  mind  of  a  passionate  and 
headstrong  woman. 

This  was  not  the  only  interview  of 
Knox  with  Mary.  After  she  had  resolved 
oa  that  unhappy  marriage  with  Darnley, 
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which  embittered  her  existence,  she  coirld 
find  no  bounds  to  her  anger  against  Knox 
for  his  public  opposition.  He  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Privy  Council,  and  after 
receiving  her  upbraidings,  she  burst  into 
tears.  "What,"  she  asked  him,  "have 
you  to  do  with  my  marriage,  or  what  are 
you  within  the  commonwealth  7"  '*  A  sub- 
ject," said  Knox  proudly,  "  born,  Madame, 
within  the  same;  and  though  1  be  neither 
earl,  lord,  ncr  baron,  yet  hath  God  made 
me  a  profitable  and  useful  member."  Mr. 
Tytler,  as  usual,  makes  the  plain  honesty  of 
the  Reformer  amount  to  in.solence.  When 
he  is  anxious  to  show  the  Queen  that  it  is 
no  mean  sneaking  sedition  that  urges  him 
to  argue  against  the  marriage,  he  told  Mcl- 
ry  that,  "  to  yourself  I  say  what  I  spake  in 
public/'  an  expression  which  Mr.  Tytlef 
alters  to  give  it  point  and  virulence — 
"  What  I  have  said  in  public  I  here  repeat 
to  your  own  face"  Koox  finally  was  dis* 
misused,  and  Mary  took  "no  farther  notice 
of  his  officious  and  uncalled-for  interfer- 
ence \^'ith  her  marriage."  Now,  here  we 
say  again,  is  there  every  thing  left  out  that 
could  display  the  kindly  feelings  of  the 
warm-hearted  Reformer.  "  Madame,"  said 
Knox,  "  in  God's  presence  I  speak,  I  never 
delighted  in  the  weeping  of  any  of  God's 
creatures,  yea,  I  can  scarcely  well  abide 
the  tears  of  mine  own  boys  when  my  own 
hands  correct  them,  much  less  can  I  re- 
joice in  your  Majesty's  weeping ;  but  see- 
ing I  have  offered  unto  you  no  just  occa- 
sion to  be  oflTended,  but  have  spoken  the 
truth,  as  my  vocation  craves  of  me,  I  must 
sustain  your  Majesty's  tears^  rather  than  I 
dare  hurt  my  conscience,  or  betray  the 
commonwealth  by  silence." — (Knox,  p. 
360.)  Mr.  Ty tier's  limited  space  did  not 
permit  him  to  cite  this  passage. 

But  there  is  no  portion  of  Mr.  Tytler's 
History  of  the  doings  of  the  Reformer  that 
excited  a  greater  burst  of  astonishment 
than  his  assertion  that  "  the  great  Ecclesi- 
astical leader  Knox  was  privy  "  to  the  mur- 
der of  David  Rizzio.  This  assertion  he 
takes  pride  to  himself  in  mentioning,  ''  is 
now  stated  for  the  first  time." — (Vol.  yii., 
p.  21,  note.)  It  is  insisted  upon  in  the  text, 
and  is  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  dis- 
sertation in  the  Appendix.  Mr.  Tytler  was 
anticipated  by  such  party  writers  as  Goodall 
and  Chalmers,  though  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  it ;  but  the  mode  in  which  he 
proceeds  to  the  attack  is  one  moffe  skiifullj 
formed,  and  far  more  calculated  to  impose 
upon  his  readers.     He  professes  himself 
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''unable  to  escape"  the  conclusion  that 
Knox  was  guilty,  and,  though  with  lacerated 
feelings,  he  is  compelled  to  seal  his  doom. 
He  does  his  best,  however,  to  weep  tears 
of  anodyne  into  the  wound.  So  candid  a 
historian,  so  liberal  a  writer,  so  unwilling  a 
witness,  necessarily  created  an  impression ; 
and  from  the  Quarterly  Review  to  Mr. 
Lyon  at  St.  Andrews,  has  it,  in  various 
shapes,  been  insisted  on,  until  the  echo  dis- 
turbed the  philosophic  quiescence  of  Ger- 
man dreamers,  who  have  repeated  the  story 
in  their  sober  Deutsch,  in  one  of  the  late 
numbers  of  the  Aligemeine  Zeitung, 

Mr.  Tytler  represents  the  murder  as  a 
long  preconcerted  scheme,  sanctioned  by 
the  leaders  of  all  the  factions  but  the 
Queen's.  It  is  unnecessary  to  this  dis- 
cussion, to  ascertain  whether  the  act  was  a 
sudden  ebullition  of  passion,  or  a  matured 
conspiracy ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  ex- 
amine as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  Riz/.io  from  the  fatigues 
of  office.  This  point  Mr.  Tytler  altogether 
evades ;  and  his  theory  proceeds  upon  the 
erroneous  assumption,  that  the  scheme,  as 
it  was  executed,  was  what  was  originally 
devised ;  an  assertion  made  against  the 
most  explicit  declarations  of  contemporary 
histories,  that  the  intention  was  to  bring 
Rizzio  to  public  trial,  and  to  condemn  him 
with  all  the  formalities  of  law.  This  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  Hume's  History  of  the 
House  of  Douglas  and  Angus — a  work 
composed  from  the  best  and  most  authentic 
sources,  (p.  290,  fol.  ed.);  in  Melville's 
Memoirs,  (Keith,  App.  p.  I2t);  in  the 
*'  Relation"  of  Lord  Ruthven,  the  prime 
conspirator,  (p.  14) ;  and  by  Douglas  of 
Lochlevey,'one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
band.  It  was  their  intention,  says  Douglas, 
to  have  "  punished  him  by  order  of  justice, 
yet  God  disposed  otherways,  by  such  extra- 
ordinary means,  which,  truly  my  own  heart 
abhorred,  when  I  saw  him ;  for  I  never 
consented  that  he  should  have  been  used 
beside  justice,  neither  was  it  in  any  noble- 
man his  mind." — (M'Crie's  Knox,  5th  ed., 
p.  293,  note.) 

It  would  not  have  been  consistent  with 
Mr.  Tytler's  theory,  unless  a  barbarous 
murder  had  been  intended  from  the  first, 
because  the  accession  to  a  party,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  bring  a  supposed  criminal  to 
justice,  would  only  be  an  act  of  highest 
commendation.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  Ifeep  these  authorities  untold  ;  and 
then  the  argument  proceeds  to  establish 
Kqox'b  connexion  with  the  authors  of  a 
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murder,  perpetrated  .with  preconcerted  ag- 
gravations of  horror. 

We  will  assume  with  Mr.  Tytler,  that  a 
murder  was  intended  from  the  first — and 
shortly  examine  the  case  he  thinks  he  has 
established.  It  appears,  that  when  groping 
amid  the  mouldering  records  of  the  State 
Paper  Office,  he  discovered  a  letter  of 
Thomas  Randolph's,  Elizabeth's  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  Scottish  Court,  containing  an 
account  of  the  murder,  to  irhich,  in  another 
hand,  there  was  pinned  a  list  of  names,  df 
those  who  were  '*  at  the  death  of  Davy,  and 
privy  thereunto."  In  this  list,  there  occur 
the  names  of  "  John  Knox  and  John  Craig, 
preachers;"  and  this  is  the  evidence  on 
which  the  accusation  rests. 

Mr.  Tytler  first  favours  us  with  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Governor  of 
Berwick,  to  Cecil,  the  Minister  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  which  he,  among  other  informa- 
tion as  to  the  murder,  states,  that  as  '*  Mr. 
Randolph  writeth  also  more  at  large  of  ike 
names  of  suck  as  now  be  gone  abroad^  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  therewith,"  (vol.  vit., 
p.  354.)  Randolph,  at  this  period,  was 
resident  at  Berwick,  and  not  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  the  letter  referred  to  by  Bedford,  ac- 
cordingly follows.  It  is  dated  the  21st 
March,  1565-6;  and  in  the  body  of  this  let- 
ter, Randolph  gives  the  list  of  names  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'^  The  LfOrds  of  the  last  attemptate,  whidi 
were  these — Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and 
Leddington.  Besides  these,  that  were  the 
principal  takers  in  hand  of  this  matter,  (here 
arc  aleo  these :  the  Laird  of  Ormiston,  Haw- 
ton,  his  eon-in-law,  Cawder,  his  nephew, 
Brunsden,  Whytryngham,  Andrew  Car,  nf 
Kawlside,  Justice- Clerk's  brother,  George 
Douglas,  and  some  other ;  of  the  town  of  Ed- 
inburgh divers."— (Vol.  vii.,  p.  .365.) 

This  is  the  list  of  Randolph,  and  in  it 
Knox's  name  does  not  appear;  hut  Mr. 
Tytler  found  a  piece  of  paper,  pinned  to 
the  letter,  with  some  names,  written  in  some 
unknown  hand,  which  he  says  was  the  list 
Randolph  was  to  send.  Now,  here,  we 
humbly  confess  ourselves  unable  to  follow 
Mr.  Tytler.  We  have  in  Randolph's  tetter 
— in  the  body  of  it,  and  in  his  own  hand- 
writing— a  precise  definite  list,  which  would 
be  without  any  meaning  at  all,  if  the  loose 
slip  of  paper  was  also  to  be  held  as  the  list. 
This  separate  paper  is  not  mentioned,  more- 
over, as  having  been  sent  along  with  the 
tetter ;  it  is  not  written  by  Bedford  or  Ran- 
I  dolph,  or  by  any  Secretary  of  Randolph's, 
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bat,  according  to  Mr.  TjPtler,  it  must  faa?e 
been  by  some  clerk  of  Bedford's,  whom 
Randolph  must  have  hired  for  the  occasion. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  it 
was  seen  by  either  of  the  ministers.  The 
whole  bond  of  connexion  between  it  and 
their  letter  is  the  pin,  just  as  the  sole  con- 
nexion between  one  part  of  Mr.  Tytler's 
argument  and  the  rest  is  the  binding.  That 
it  was  written  by  Bedford's  clerk,  we  have 
nothing  but  Mr.  Tytler's  guess  as  proof; 
that  it  was  a  jtu  deaprii  of  some  of  the 
clerks  in  the  London  office,  we  offer  as 
another  gu^ss.  It  is  an  anonymous,  un au- 
thenticated, nameless,  scrap  of  paper,  gath- 
ered from  a  mass  of  similar  rubbish,  to  be 
rendered  by  Mr.  Tytler  powerful  enough 
to  annihilate  the  concurring  testimony  of 
all  contemporary  history ! 

From  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Tytler  main- 
tains, that  "the  inference  is  inevitable." 
John  Knox,  in  "  an  authentic  list,"  is  de- 
scribed as  privy  to  the  murder.  Having 
thus  doggedly  pronounced  his  decree,  Mr. 
Tytler  declines  an  examination  of  the  list, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  it  be  con- 
sistent with  other  acknowledged  facts,  or 
even  with  itself.  It  contains,  however,  se- 
veral blunders,  in  the  only  two  lines  of  nar- 
rative with  which  it  favors  us.  It  professes 
to  be  ''a  list  of  names,  of  such  as  were 
consenting  to  the  death  of  David,"  which 
is  totally  contrary  to  the  character  of  the 
list  which  Bedford  said  Randolph  was  to 
send,  for  it  was  only  to  contain  ''  the  names 
of  such  as  be  gone  abroad  i*^  a  description 
which  might  apply  to  Knox,  as  he  lefi  Ed- 
inburgh on  the  Queen's  return  from  Dun- 
bar. There  are  only  sixteen  names  given  ; 
but  in  the  appendix  to  Keith,  there  is  a  list 
of  those  charged  by  the  Privy  Council  as 
having  been  accessory  to  the  crime,  amount- 
ing in  number  to  seventy-one ;  and  in  Pit- 
cairn's  Criminal  Trials,  there  will  be  found 
thirty  more.  This  is  the  first  error,  though 
it  is  not  the  greatest.  It  concludes  with 
informing  us  that  "  all  these  were  at  the 
death  of  Davy^  and  privy  thereunto,  and 
are  now  in  displeasure  with  the  Queen,  and 
their  houses  taken  and  spoiled,'*  Here 
there  are  two  gross  mistakes.  We  never 
before  heard  it  whispered,  that  either  John 
Knox  or  John  Craig  was  "  at  the  death.** 
Crawford  and  Blackwood,  though  they  co- 
vered this  part  of  history  with  the  most  im- 
pudent falsehoods,  never  crowned  them 
by  one  like  this  ;  and  Mr.  Tytler's  cau- 
tion came  to  his  aid.  He  will  not  believe 
the  plain  statement  of  his  own  authority, 
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and  he  stops  short  of  the  charge,  that  Knox 
gave  one  or  the  fifly-three  wounds.  The 
paper  is,  however,  too  valuable  to  be  re- 
jected as  unworthy  of  credit ;  it  merely 
contains  an  error,  and  must  be  understood 
to  mean,  *'  that  all  these  were  at  the  death 
of  Davy,  or  privy  thereto."  After  the  crack 
has  thus  been  soldered,  another  yawns, 
when  we  are  informed,  that  the  houses  of 
all  the  persons  named,  were  '*  taken  and 
spoiled"  This  is  unquestionably  untrue 
as  regards  Craig,  who  remained  in  Edin- 
burgh all  the  time  laboring  in  his  vocation ; 
and  we  cannot  in  any  authority,  printed  or 
unprinted,  find  the  slightest  warrant  for 
saying,  that  such  a  fate  overtook  the  estab- 
lishment of  Knox. 

Thus,  therefore,  in  whatever  way  we  re- 
gard this  scrap  of  paper,  we  find  it  like  Fal- 
staff's  regiment,  "  ten  times  more  dishon- 
orable ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient." 
It  leaks  at  every  corner.  It  would  have 
been  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule,  had  it 
been  urged  to  support  any  of  the  charges 
s^ainst  Mary;  but  with  regard  to  Knox, 
where  slight  wounds  were  found,  tliey  are 
diligently  aggravated,  or  scratched  till  they 
are  made. 

Mr.  Tytler  expends  great  industry  in 
establishinff  that  Randolph  and  Bedford 
were  both  m  the  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
facta  relative  to  the  conspiracy.  Here  also 
he  entirely  fails.  With  singular  inconsist- 
ency, while  he  maintains  the  truth  of  the 
list,  on  the  ground  that  "  these  two  per- 
sons, the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Randolph, 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole 
details  of  the  conspiracy," — (vol.  vii.  p. 
357,)  he,  in  the  next  page,  rejects  this 
ground  of  credibility,  and  puts  it  on  the  in- 
formation communicated  to  them  afler  the 
event,  "  while  it  was  yet  new,  and  after 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Ruthven"  at  Berwick, 
from  whom  they  received  the  whole  details. 
— (Vol.  vii.  p.  SiSO.)  Again,  in  the  follow- 
ing page,  he  makes  another  wheel,  and 
after  adopting  his  own  list,  because  it  was 
written  '*  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ru^ven," 
he  rejects  a  third  list,  to  which  we  shall 
immediately  refer  (which  omits  the  name 
of  Knox,)  because  *'  the  chief  authorities  of 
both  account  and  list  were  Morton  and 
Ruthven  "—(Vol.  vii.  p.  361.)  That  these 
were  not  the  chief  authorities  shall  be  im- 
mediately shown ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
we  rather  think  Mr.  Tytler  is  more  at  home 
in  describing  death-bed  scenes  than  in  chop« 
ping  logic. 

It  appe&rs  from  all  the  evidence  we  pos- 
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8689,  to  be  perfectly  manifest,  that  neither 
Randolph  nor  Bedford  knew  any  thing  of 
the  details  of  the  conspiracy,  except  what 
they  obtained  from  the  flying  reports  of  the 
refugees  who  were  daily  flocking  to  Ber- 
wick. This  can  be  clearly  established  with- 
out relying  upon  any  admissions  we  might 
draw  from  Mr.  Tytler*8  language.  Besides 
the  list  contained  in  the  body  of  RandoIph*8 
letter  of  21st  of  March,  and  the  scrap  of 
paper  which  Mr.  Tytler  foand  pinned  to 
that  letter,  there  exists  a  third  list  not  writ- 
ten by  a  clerk,  not  unsubscribed,  not  un- 
authenticated  ;  but  in  the  handwriting  of 
Randolph  himself,  and  authenticated  by 
the  subscriptions  of  him  and  Bedford  ;  and 
in  this  list  also  the  name  of  Knox  does  not 
occur.  This  list  was  sent  on  the  27th  of 
March,  with  a  minute  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy, to  the  Council  of  England,  and 
after  every  means  had  been  adopted  for 
arriving  at  the  truth. 

We  have  this  important  document  print- 
ed elsewhere  than  in  Mr.  Tytler's  history.* 
From  it,  it  appears  that  both  Randolph  and 
Bedford  were  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the 
whole  matter,  and  resorted  to  every  expe- 
dient to  collect  information.  They  state, 
that  "  hearing  of  so  many  matters  as  we  do, 
and  finding  such  variety  in  the  reports,  we 
have  much  ado  to  decern  the  verity,  which 
inaketh  us  the  slower  and  loather  to  put 
any  thing  in  writing."  [This  uncertainty 
as  to  facts,  be  it  observed,  existed  no  less 
than  six  days,  afler  Mr.  Tytler's  famous 
"  authentic  list"  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
off  by  Bedford's  clerk  to  London.]  The 
writers  then  state,  that  "  we  would  not  that 
your  honors,  and  by  you  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty, our  Sovereign,  should  be  advertised 
but  of  the  verv  truth,  as  near  as  we  can 
possible."  How  did  they  proceed?  "  To 
this  end,  we  thought  good  to  send  up  Cap- 
tain Carewe,  who  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
time  of  the  last  attempt,  who  spoke  there 
with  diverse,  and  after  that  with  the  Queen's 
self  and  her  husband." 

Thus,  therefore,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
eighteen  days  after  the  murder,  when  the 
usual  exasrgerations  and  falsehoods  that  at- 
tend the  first  report  of  a  startling  event  had 
died  away,  and  when  the  English  ministers 
had  derived  their  information  from  the  sure 
•oorce  of  a  special  envoy,  they  sat  down  to 
write  a  deliberate  account  "  of  the  very 
truth,"  "  wilting  to  our  utmost  part  to  in- 
form you  the  truth,"     We  beg  attention  to 

•  Ellis*  L§tt9rs,  vol.  ii  p.  907. 
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the  data  on  which  tl^ir  statement  is  found- 
ed, on  account  of  a  perversion  of  fact  by 
Mr.  Tytler.  They  distinctly  state,  that 
their  information  is  ^'conform  to  that  which 
we  have  learned  by  others,  and  known  by 
his  (Captain  Carewe's)  report ;  we  find  the 
same  confirmed  by  the  parties  selves  that 
were  there  present,  and  assisters  unto  those 
that  were  executors  of  the  deed." — (Ellis' 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.)  In  defiance  of  this 
explicit  declaration,  that  **•  the  chief  authcri- 
ties"  were  authentic  statements  made  by 
the  special  commissioner  and  others,  "con- 
firmed*  merely  by  Morton  and  Rut  liven, 
we  have  Mr.  Tytler,  for  a  pnrpose  of  hie 
own,  risking  the  extraordinary  assertion, 
(we  will  not  characterize  it  more  severely,) 
that  Morton  and  Ruthven  were  the  "chief 
authorities."  The  object  of  this  is,  to  take 
away  from  the  list  the  character  of  being 
impartial,  by  rendering  it  entirely  the  work 
of  Morton  and  Ruthven,  who,  Mr.  Tytler 
again  most  gratuitously,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  evidence,  tells  us,  wished,  with 
Roman  generosity,  to  screen  Knox  by  sacri- 
ficing themselves. 

In  this  list  of  27th  March,  we  have  "  the 
names  of  such  as  were  doers,  and  of  coun- 
sel in  this  last  attempt ;"  and  neither  the 
name  of  Knox  nor  of  Craig  appears.  Mr. 
Tytler  accordingly  very  naturally  cross- 
examines  himself  in  the  following  style  :-^ 
"  Why  do  you  reject  the  evidence  of  this 
second  list,  and  why  are  we  not  to  believe 
this  solemn  declaration  absolving  the  minis- 
ters of  Scotland,  and  of  course  Knox  with 
them,  from  all  participation  in  the  murder  ?" 
— (Vol.  vii.  p.  360.)  His  answer  to  this 
sensible  question,  and  the  reply  of  his  oppo- 
nent, reminds  one  of  the  remark  of  Bishop 
Home,  that  "  by  the  writers  of  dialogues 
matters  are  often  contrived,  as  in  the  com* 
bats  of  the  Emperor  Comrnodus,  in  his  gla* 
diatorial  capacity,  where  the  antagonist  of 
his  imperial  majesty  was  allowed  only  a 
leaden  weapon."  He  first  asserts  that  Ran- 
dolph and  Bedford,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  their  own  averment  oftentimes  repeated 
in  their  tetter,  made  up  the  list  under  the 
dictation  of  Morton  and  Ruthven,  and  that 
these  two  worthies  had  some  inexplicable 
interest  to  conceal  Knox's  concern  in  the 
transaction.  That  they  had  any  such  in- 
terest, farther  than  the  interest  of  truth,  we 
again  affirm  to  be  destitute  of  proof,  and 
has  been  invented  solely  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  Mr.  Tytler's  argument.  Again, 
Mr.  Tytler  not  feeling  secure  on  this  point, 
I  makes  another  gratuitous  assertioUi  when 
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he  says,  that  Randolph  would  be  more  pre- 
cise on  delicate  matters  in  his  private  letter 
to  Cecil  of  the  21st  March,  sending  the 
scrap  of  paper,  (assuming  that  he  sent  it, 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence,)  than  he  and 
Bedford  would  be  to  the  Council  in  their 
letter  of  the  27th.  That  they  felt  any  such 
delicacy  is  also  contradicted  by  the  very 
letter  in  question ;  for,  in  mentioning  the 
insinuations  against  Mary's  honor,  they 
write  in  the  margin  thus  : — 

'^  It  is  our  parts  to  paea  this  over  in  silence, 
than  to  make  any  such  rehearsal  of  things 
committed  unto  us  in  secret;  but  we  know  to 
whom  we  write." — (Ellis,  vol.  iL  p,  229,  note.) 

But  secondly,  Mr.  Tytler  having  thus 
argued  that  the  list  of  27ih  March  was  con- 
cocted at  Berwick  by  Randolph,  Bedford, 
Morton,  and  Ruthven,  absolutely  forgets 
what  he  had  written,  flounders  into  a  new 
contradiction,  and  transfers  the  locus  delicti 
and  the  culprits  to  London,  where  he  makes 
Cecil  "  the  secretary  of  Elizabeth,  modify 
and  recast  the  story,  after  the  failure  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  with  the  approbation  and 
by  the  directions  of  Elizabeth." — (Vol.  vii. 
p.  369.)  One  of  these  arguments  must  be 
false.  It  is  clear  that  the  very  same  act 
could  not  be  done  at  Berwick  and  at  Lon- 
don; and  that,  too,  by  different  people. 
On  the  authority  of  the  Italian  manuscript 
which  Mr.  Tytler  cites,  he  may  maintain 
a  r  Qutrance^  if  it  please  him,  that  Cecil 
concocted  the  most  enormous  falsehoods  on 
the  subject ;  but  it  is  absolutely  amazing 
how  he  imagines  that,  in  consequence  of 
this,  Cecil  had  prepared  the  list  of  27th 
March,  when  that  very  list  itself  now  lies 
in  the  British  Museum,  patent  to  all  the 
world,  and,  as  he  himself  states,  "  in  the 
handwriting  of  Randolph."  ! !  ! 

So  much  for  this  third  list.  We  now 
come  to  a  fourth^  as  contained  in  another 
letter  by  Randolph.  He  here  informs  us, 
that  "  there  are  privy  in  Scotland  these ; 
Argyle,  Morton,  Boyd,  Ruthven,  and  Lid- 
dington.  In  England  these;  Moray,  Rothes, 
Grange,  myself." — (Tytler,  vol.  vii.,  p.  25.) 
The  name  of  Knox  does  not  here  occur. 
Nor  does  it  in  the  fifth  list,  preserved  in 
the  appendix  to  Keith. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Morton  and  Ruth- 
ven wrote  from  Berwick  a  letter  of  their 
own  to  Cecil,  in  which  they  say  that — 

^  It  is  come  to  our  knowledge  that  some  Papists 
have  bruited  that  these  our  proceedings  nave 
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been  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministers  of  Scot- 
land. We  assure  your  Lordship,  upon  our 
honor,  that  there  were  none  of  them  art  nor 
part  of  that  deed,  nor  were  participate  thereof." 
—(Tytler,  vii.,  p.  360.) 

Mr.  Tytler  again  puts  himself  through 
the  catechism.  "  Why  not  believe  Mor 
ton  [where  is  Ruthven?]  when  he  states 
upon  his  word  of  honor  that  none  of  the 
ministers  of  Scotland  were  art  and  part  of 
that  deed?"  Pie  answers,  that  Morton  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  ar<  and  part ^  see- 
ing that  on  his  own  trial,  he  denied  that  he 
was  art  and  part  of  the  King's  murder, 
though  he  admitted  foreknowledge  of  it. 
But  if  this  be  the  case,  what  does  the  other 
statement,  that  none  of  the  ministers  were 
participate  in  the  murder  mean ;  and  in 
order  to  render  this  absurd  hypercritical 
argument  effectual,  be  it  observed,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  out  of  view  that  the 
letter  is  not  Morton's  only,  but  the  joint 
production  of  him  and  Ruthven,  and  that 
the  latter  must  have  been  equally  obtuse  iii 
matters  of  philology. 

There  are  still,  however,  some  arguments 
remaining  which  we  ask  indulgence  for  ex- 
amining also,  as  the  author  ihvolves  so 
much  the  credit  of  an  illustrious  name. 

"Another  corroboration,''  says  Mr.  Tytler, 
"of  his  accession  to  this  conspiracy  was  his 
precipitate  6ight  from  Edinburgh,  with  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators,  upon  the  threatened 
advance  of  the  dueen  to  the  city.  Knox  fled 
precipitately,  and  in  extreme  agony  of  spirit, 
to  Kyle ;  and  as  we  have  already  seen,  did  not 
venture  to  return  till  the  noblemen  rose  against 
the  dueen  after  the  death  of  Darnley.  If  he 
was  not  implicated,  why  did  he  take  guilt  to 
himself  by  flight  T'— Vol.  vii.,  p.  359. 

< 

There  is  an  extreme  and  Judicrous  rapid- 
ity, in  a  conclusion,  which  is  neither  mor- 
ally just  nor  •  consistent  with  the  facts. 
Flight  by  Knox  before  the  Queen,  march- 
ing on  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  troops, 
was  only  a  common  measure  of  prudence 
in  his  position.  We  have  already  seen  that 
he  frequently  came  into  collision  with  Mary, 
and  that  her  exasperation  had  reached  such 
a  point  that  she  declared  before  her  council 
— "  I  vow  to  God,  I  shall  be  once  revenged." 
— (Knox,  p.  359.)  .  At  this  very  time,  too, 
he  was  a  proscribed  and  marked  man ;  and 
the  very  flrst  person  to  be  seized  during  the 
license  of  military  misrule.  In  that  old 
contemporary  diary,  titled  "  A  Diurnal  of 
Occurrents,"  which  Mr.  Tytler  estimates 
so  highly,  we  are  informed  that^ 
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*<  apoD  the  19th  dav  of  Aas^ast,  the  King  (Darn- 
ley;  came  lo  St  Oiles  Kirk,  and  Johne  ICaoxe 
preachit;  quhairat  he  was  crnbbit,  and  canal 
discharge  xhe  said  Johne  of  his  preitching." 

Knox  being  thus  prevented  from  dis- 
charj^ring  duty,  it  appears  that  he  applied  to 
the  General  Assembly,  which  met  on  25th 
December,  "for  licence  to  passe  to  Eng- 
land," because  "  the  exercise  of  his  minis- 
trie  in  Edinburgh  was  suspended," — (2  Cal- 
derwood,  p.  340 ;)  and  to  this  request,  the 
Assembly  acceded^on  condition  that  he  re- 
turned before  the  following  June ;  now, 
seeing  that  Knox  was  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
9th  of  March,  when  Rizzio  was  murdered, 
two  months  after  the  Assembly  had  sat,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  had  gone  to  the 
south.  At  all  events,  this  is  clear,  that 
Knox  was  idle  in  Edinburgh,  and  laboring 
under  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  Court, 
and  therefore,  of  all  others,  the  first  person 
that  would  have  been  summarily  dealt  with, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  irruption  of  undisci- 
plined troops  into  the  city.  On  all  these 
facts,  Mr.  Tytler,  has,  however,  kept  a 
guarded  and  discreet  silence. 

He  has  also  been  mute  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  dueen's  forces  fulfilled  the  worst 
anticipations  of  the  refugees.  The  Diurnal 
of  Occurrents  informs  us,  that  they  reck- 
lessly entered  the  houses  of  the  citizens, 
spoiled  them  of  their  goods,  and* without  a 
shadow  of  suspicion,  hurried  them  to  prison. 
Randolph  and  Bedford  tell  Cecil  that  "  di- 
verse of  the  towne  folk,  honest  men,  were 
committed  to  prison,  and  diverse  escaped," 
— (2  Ellis,  2:33 ;)  and  **  the  extremitie  is 
such,  as  under  the  Frenchmen,  their  lives 
were  never  so  sore."— (i6  </.)  This  is  far- 
ther confirmed  by  Divid  Buchanan,  who 
wrote  the  fifth  book  of  Knox's  history.  "  In 
the  meantime,  the  men  of  war  committed 
great  outrages,  in  breaking  up  doors,  thrust- 
ing themselves  into  every  house." — (Knox, 
Historie,  p.  432.)  Many  of  the  poor  bur- 
ghers fled  from  the  city  in  terror.  Two  of 
them  thus  narrate  their  story : — 

"  They  were  in  their  own  houses  at  supper, 
ignorant  of  the  thing  attempted,  nntil  the  com- 
mon bell  rang,  at  which  time  we  passed  in 
company  with  the  Provost,  as  many  more  did 
to  the  abbey,  and  that  same  ni^ht  returned 
again  and  passed  to  our  bedss  wiihin  our  own 
houses.  1  his  is  the  plain  and  simple  truth  of 
our  part?."  Although  this  was  all  the  connex- 
ion which  this  cutler  and  cordiner  had  with  the 
matter,  they  state  that  they  ^ for  fear  abttenteU 
themstrlvee,  and  so  was  put  to  the  horn. — a  pro- 
ceeding never  attempted  against  Knox. — 2 
Pitcairu*s  Crim.  Trials,  p.  4S3. 
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So  much  as  lo  Knox  taking  guilt  to  him- 
self by  flight.  We  come  now  lo  Mr.  Tyl« 
ler's  argument,  drawn  from  the  opinions 
Knox  is  said  to  have  expressed  when  the 
deed  was  done ;  for  Mr.  Tytler  will  lOot  re- 
ly u|)oH  his  *'  authentic  list"  as  being  abso- 
lutely conclusive.  He  quotes  a  passage 
from  the  fifth  book  of  Knox's  History,  where 
the  death  of  Rizzio  is  thus  spoken  of: — 

'^  After  this  manner  <)bove  specified,  to  wit, 
by  the  death  of  David  Rizzio,  the  noblemen 
were  relieved  of  their  trouble,  and  restored  to 
their  places  and  rowmes,  and  likewise  the 
church  reformed,  and  all  that  professed  the 
evangill  within  this  realm,  afler  fasting  and 
prayer  were  delivered.** 

Now  it  is  matter  of  notorious  fact,  thai 
the  fifth  book  of  the  volume,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Knox's  Ilistory  of  the 
Reformation,  was  not  written  by  him  ;  and 
if  this  be  the  case,  why  should  the  historian 
drag  in  a  passage,  written  by  another  hand, 
full  sixty  years  after  the  grass  was  growing 
green  upon  his  grave?  Why  should  Knox 
be  made  responsible  for  the  reflections  of 
David  Buchanan,  with  which  that  worthy 
gentleman  enlightened  the  world  in  the  fol- 
lowing age?  Knox  himself  expressly  states, 
in  incidentally  referring  to  the  death  of 
Rizzio,  and  declining  to  tell  the  story,  that 
**  he  refers  it  lo  such  as  God  shall  raise  up 
to  the  same."  As  the  force  of  all  this  could 
not  be  disputed,  Mr.  Tytler  endeavors  to 
implicate  the  Reformer,  by  insinuating  that 
the  statement  might  be  found  "  in  his  notes 
and  collections,"  for  which,  however,  we 
have  only  the  worn-out  authority  of  the  hi»- 
tnrian's  imagination,  which  can  never  take 
a  flight  except  in  one  direction. 

But  the  reflection  itself  contains  nothing, 
that  any  Christian  can  or  will  deny ;  and 
though  our  business  here  is  not  with  David 
Buchanan,  we  cannot  allow  Mr.  Tytler  to 
run  away  with  the  idea,  that  he  is  engaged 
in  a  holy  work  in  denouncing  him.  We 
are  informed  that  a  man  was  slain,  and  Bu- 
chanan terms  the  authors  of  the  deed  "mur- 
derers/'— (p.  431.)  He  thf'n  states  that 
the  consequences  of  this  murder  were  ben- 
eficial to  his  country,  inasmuch  as  it  saved 
the  Chuch  from  great  and  impending  ca- 
lamity. He  does  not,  however,  laud  the 
murder,  though  he  returns  thanks  to  lieaven 
for  the  deliverance  from  tyranny  which  it 
produced.  This  distinction  is  clearly 
brought  out  by  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  M'- 
Crie  relates  the  feelings  of  the  Reformer. 
In  his  first  edition  he  says,  that  "  there  is 


no  reason  to  think  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
conspiracy  that  proved  fatal  to  Rizzio ;  but 
it  19  probable  that  he  had  expressed  his  sat- 
isfaction at  an  event,  which  contributed  to 
the  safety  of  religion,  and  of  the  common- 
wealth, if  not  also  his  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  conspirators."  But  in  his 
■obsequent  editions,  observing  that  his  lan- 
guage did  not  convey  his  meaning,  he  al- 
tered it  to  the  effect  that  Knox  expressed 
**  his  approbation  of  the  oi^ect  of  the  con- 
spiracy,"— that  is  to  secure  the  reformed 
religion.  Mr,  Tytler,  however,  with  un- 
worthy disingenuity,  quoted  the  passage  in 
the  first,  instead  of  the  fifth  edition,  as  it 
suited  his  argument  better.  We  could  cov- 
er pages  with  farther  evidence  on  this  point; 
but  let  the  following  reflection  of  Robert- 
■on's,'od  the  death  of  Beaton,  suffice,  as  it 
is  the  same  idea  which,  in  the  person  of 
David  Buchanan,  has  been  so  condemned : 

"Thus,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "did  these 
men  deliver  their  country,  though  by  ri  most 
unjustifiable  action,  from  an  ambitious  man, 
whose  pride  was  as  insupportable  to  the  no- 
bles, as  his  cruelty  and  cunning  were  the 
great  checks  to  the  Reformation." — (Vol.  i., 

Knox's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  tyran- 
nicide, are  are  also  brought  in  as  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
probability.     These  were  in  some  respects 

Seculiar,  but  of  the  great  leading  principle, 
Ir.  Tytler  will  find  that  Paley's  philosophy 
is  only  an  expansion.  Knox  had  other 
speculative  opinions,  like  all  speculative 
men,  which  he  would  hesitate  to  put  in 
practice.  lie  maintained,  for  example,  that 
no  woman  could  be  a  sovereign;  but  he 
did  not  refuse  to  recognize  dueen  Mary 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  do  not  find, 
though  Mr.  Tytler  asserts  it,  that  Knox  re- 
garded '*  Senzeour  Davy,"  in  the  light  of  a 
tyrant,  to  whom  extreme  measures  should 
be  applied ;  nor  can  we  recognize  in  a 
speculative  opinion  of  Knox,  any  more  than 
of  Paley,  a  proof  of  murder. 

On  the  return  of  the  Queen  from  Dun- 
bar, the  Privy  Council  was  imnlediately 
convened,  in  order  to  bring  down  upon  the 
murderers  the  punishment  of  the  laws. 
Their  directions  on  this  head  were  of  the 
most  sweeping  description  ; — '*  The  Lords^ 
think  expedient,  that  all  that  were  of  the 
device,  council,  oir  actually  at  the  commit- 
ting of  the  slaughter,  shall  be  prosecuted 
hyorder  of  justice." — (Keith,  App.  p  131.) 
Accordingly,  seventy-one  persons  were  put 
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I  to  "  the  horn,"  which,  we  understand,  in* 
volved  the  pains  and  infamy  of  rebellion. 
And,  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  we  find 
that  during  the  succeeding  months  of  April, 
May,  June,  and  July,  this  indiscriminate 
blistering  of  the  lieges  was  kept  up. — (Pit- 
cairn,  vql.  ii.,  p.  283,  seq,)  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  were  denounced :  cordiners 
and  cutlers  in  the  Canongate ;  residenters 
in  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  were  all  in- 
volved in  t)ie  indiscriminate  forfeitures. 
Suspicion  in  nearly  all  cases  was  the  ground 
of  charge ;  and  hence  the  simple,  obvious, 
but  important  question,  why  was  Knox  not 
denounced,  seeing  that  ''  he  took  guilt  to 
himself  by  flight  V' — seeing  that  he  was  at 
the  moment  suffering  a  punishment  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  King,  who,  in  disclosing 
the  names  of  all  the  other  conspirators, 
would  not  surely  overlook  the  roan  who  had 
on  other  points  displeased  him  7  Was  it 
not  because  no  such  interpretation  was  put 
upon  his  conduct  by  those  who  had  every 
wish  to  put  it,  and  because  the  breath  of 
.slander  had  not,  in  his  own  day,  dimmed 
the  lustre  of  his  name  1 

The  last  argument  we  now  approach — 
and  it  fortunately  is  one  which  may  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  sentence.  There  was  a  reli- 
gious fast  held  in  Edinburgh,  during  the 
week  on  which  the  murder  was  perpetrated, 
and  which,  Mr.  Tytler  tells  us,  the  ministers 
took  advantage  of,  in  order  to  preach  fiery 
sermons  suited  to  the  times.  It  is  clear 
that  their  motive  in  this,  was  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  coming  tragedy. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Tytler,  however,  it 
is  upon  record,  that  this  fast  was  ordained 
to  be  celebrated  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church,  which  had  three  months 
previously  closed  its  sittings  ;  the  subjects 
of  exhortation  were  expressly  stated ;  a 
regular  treatise  for  the  fust  was  prepared ; 
and  with  general  directions  to  apply  their 
sermons  to  sins  of  all  times,  they  were  spe- 
cially to  have  in  view,  the  calamitous  posi- 
tion of  the  country  at  that  period,  by  the 
banishment  of  the  Protestant  liords,  the 
open  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Church, 
and  the  insecurity  in  which  the  whole  Prot- 
e.stant  community  was  placed  by  the 
Queen's  accession  to  the  Bayonne  League. 
These  were  the  causes  that  induced  the 
ministers  so  to  preach.  These  are  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  our  historians,  until  we 
come  down  to  Goodall,  who  first  put  upon 
it  a  sinister  interpretation — (vol.  i.,  p.  248), 
which  '*  my  grandfather"  copied,  and  which 
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the  grandson  has  again  transcribed  verbatim 
et  liieraHm,  The  famous  scrap  of  paper 
is  indeed  the  only  part  of  his  story,  on 
which  Mr.  Tytler  can  claim  the  character 
of  genius — thorough  originality.  On  other 
points  he  serves  up  to  us  the  oid  rinsings  of 
forgotten  virulence,  distilled  in  the  alem- 
bic of  an  affected  impartiality,  whose  great- 
est virtue  is  to  hate  and  despise  with  the 
dignity  of  moderation. 

All  contemporary  history — all  the  private 
correspondence  of  the  age  of  Knox — is 
silent  on  the  subject  of  his  accession  to 
the  murder.  We  have  examined  every 
printed  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  many 
of  the  MSS.  that  still  exist,  and  in  not  one 
of  the  labored  journals,  or  didactic  histories 
of  either  enemies  or  friends — in  not  one  of 
the  numerous  letters  written  for  private  pe- 
rusal|  and  uninfluenced  hy  any  sinister  pur- 
pose, have  we  been  able  to  find  one  single 
inuendo  or  insinuation  to  corroborate  the 
tale.  The  author  of  the  "  Diurnal  of  Oc- 
cur rents,"  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
some  person  about  the  Court,  and  who 
terms  the  Queen  "  the  anointed  lieutenant 
of  the  Lord,"  while  he  mentions  that  Knox 
lefl  Edinburgh  "  with  ane  greit  murmyring 
of  the  godlie  of  religioun,**  (p.  94,)  do^s 
not  even  hint  that  he  was  a  conspirator. 
Melville,  the  Queen's  friend,  to  whom  Knox 
was  sufficiently  distasteful,  is  also  silent. 
The  historian  of  the  doings  of  "  James  the 
Scxt,"  who  was  a  Papist,  and  discovers  a 
partiality  for  Mary,  is  equally  dumb.  Black- 
wood, who  invented  as  many  falsehoods  as 
Hector  Boece  himself,  will  not  charge 
Knox,  though  a  "  heretic  and  necroman- 
cer," with  the  guilt  of  Rizzio's  death.  Nor 
is  there  one  remark  to  this  effect,  in  the  three 
collections  of  private  correspondence  from 
all  quarters,  and  to  many  different  persons, 
describing  minutely  the  events  of  this  pe- 
riod, published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  by  Mr. 
Turner,  and  the  Maitland  Club,  whose  vol- 
ume entitled,  *'  Selections  from  unpublished 
MSS.  in  the  College  of  Arms  and  British 
Museum,"  contains  many  letters  which  were 
before  unknown.  Crawford,  the  historio- 
grapher of  Anne,  who  gives  us  the  delecta- 
ble piece  of  information,  that  Bothwell 
**  was  unanimously  acquitted,  by  a  very 
honourable  jury,  of  all  suspicion  as  well  as 
action  of  murder  (of  Darnley) ;  not  so 
much  as  one  probable  circumstance  being 
adduced  against  him,"  (p.  17,)  will  not  add 
another  sin  to  his  conscience  by  accusing 
Knox  of  murder.  The  author  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  Lord  Herries,  the  defender    of 
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Mary,  is  also  mute ;  so  is  Spottiswoode,  and 
so  is  Keith. 

Thus,  therefore,  with  all  this  body  of 
overpowering  and  invincible  negative  ev^i- 
dence,  we  have  four  distinct  lists  of  the 
murderers  or  their  accessories,  in  none  of 
which  does  the  name  of  Knox  appear,— 
set  in  opposition  to  a  miserable  rag  of  paper, 
unsubscribed,  unauthenticated,  referred  to 
in  no  letter,  author  unknown,  -date  in  ntibi" 
6u5,  in  short,  without  one  single  element  of 
that  evidence  on  which  human  opinion 
restS)  and  without  one  single  recomroenda- 
tion  to  induce  us  to  treat  it  with  respect,  or 
to  give  it  credibility.  If  Mr.  Tyller  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  allies,  we  are.  It  is  our  re- 
spect for  him  that  has  made  us  march 
through  Coventry  with  the  *'  authentic  lisi" 
and  its  subordinate  arguments.  "  No  eye 
hath  seen  such  scarecrows ;  nay,  and  the 
villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if 
they  had  gyves  on.  There's  but  a  shirt  and 
a  half  in  all  the  company;  and  the  half  shirt 
is  two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  like  a  herald's  coat 
without  sleeves." 

Finally,  Mr.  Tytler,  according  to  his 
usual  process  of  assumptive  argument, 
having  established  that  Knox  was  privy 
to  the  murder,  slides  into  the  astonishing 
assertion,  that  "  the  Reformed  party  is 
Scotland  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt"  the 
scheme  *'to  break  off  the  Parliament  by  the 
murder  of  Rizzio." — (Vol.  vii.,  p.  2L) 
This  is  multiplication  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
"  Protestant  Barons"  are  first  accused  ;  in 
a  few  pages  farther  an  addition  is  made  in 
the  persons  of  "  the  chief  ministers ;"  and 
in  ten  I ine&  afterwards,  the  change  is  made 
into"  the  Reformed  party,"  (vol.  vii.,  p.  21.) 
We  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Tytler's 
own  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  in  regard  to 
the  injustice  of  such  reckless  writing ;  and 
we  call  upon  him  to  inform  us  by  what  privi- 
lege he  thus  considers  himself  entitled  to 
deal  about  his  violent  charges  against  the 
illustrious  ancestry  who  have  ennobled  his 
country  by  their  virtues  t 

We  have  now  endeavored  to  discharge  a 
duty  as  disagreeable  to  us  as  it  can  be  to 
Mr.  Tytler.  We  have  endeavored  to  res- 
cue from  undeserved  reproach,  the  memory 
of  a  great  man ;  and  before  quitting  the 
'Subject,  we  wish  to  have  a  few  parting 
words  with  the  historian.  We  believe  that 
he  is  not  ambitious  of  the  wholesome  disci- 
pline of  derision,  or  the  severer  trial  of  un- 
ceremonious and  indignant  contradiction. 
Jf  we  appreciate  him  correctly,  we  believe 
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liim  conscious  of  the  ?«1aeof  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  facts,  and  that  he  knows  that  the 
restraints  of  the  ninth  commandment  strike 
against  the  historian  of  the  past  equally  as 
against  the  journalist  of  the  present.     He 
will  pardon,   therefore,   his  reviewers,  if^ 
when  they  find  no  factitious  recommenda- 
tion of  philosophy  or  eloquence,  or  pecu- 
liar neatness  of  expression  in    his  pages, 
they  are  apt  to  speak  with  more  impatience, 
and  with^ess  periphrasis  of  the  prejudices 
of  mediocrity.     Great  command  of  temper 
is  necessary  in  dealing  with  a  deliberate 
twisting  of  authorities,  a  glozing  over  un- 
questioned facts,  an  omission  of  what  was 
necessary  to  the  defence,  while  professing 
to  give  it  all ;  insinuation  where  assertion 
eould  not  be  hazarded,  and  the  integrity  of 
fair  argument  despised  under  the  guise  of 
a  reluctant  accusation,  and  unbounded  can- 
dor assumed,  but  never  shown.     The  his- 
torian possesses,  too,  a  large   amount  of 
obstinacy.      He  never  drops  a  theory  he 
has  promulgated.     His  account  of  ^¥n]Iacp^ 
and   his  speculations   as  to   Richard   the 
Second,  have  long  been  gathered  to  the 
granary   of  superficial    nothings — and   in 
spite  of  the   ridicule  of  a  hundred  pens, 
they  are  printed  in  every  edition  as  at  tirst. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  M'Crie's  letter  in  regard 
lo  Knox,  Mr.  Tytler  states  his  dogged  de- 
termination to  .persevere  in  the  charge  he 
has  advanced  ;  and  we  have  therefore  the 
less  hesitation  in    dealing  with    an  oppo- 
nent so  confident  in   his  resources.     He 
must,  however,  remember,  that  the  fame  of 
the  Reformers  is  s«>mething  th.it   comes 
home  to  the  bosom  of  Scottish  affections. 
It  is  not   k  mere   matter  of  metaphysical 
discussion,  or  of  deep  erudition  ;  it  is  some- 
thing more  directly  personal,  and  verging 
on  the  confines  of  national  dishonor.     Like 
the  fabled   garden  of  the  Hesperides,  the 
memory  of  the  Reformers  is  to  be  kept  sa- 
cred :  and  when  a  reckless  hoof  enters  to 
lay  waste  the  borders  and  the  bow*ers,  it  is 
a  sacred  duty  to  hunt  the  intruder  into  inca- 
pacity for  mischief.     While  Mr.  Tytler  in- 
sists  in   printing  charges  of  murder,  pa- 
tiently refuted,  he  has  no  complaint  to  urge 
if  his   history  be  treated  as  the  unwieldy 
pamphlet  of  a  partisan  ;  and  while  it  ought 
to  be  only  rational  anticipation,  it  cannot 
form  the  subject  of  wailing  or  disappoint- 
ment, when  he  finds  that   his  oblations  to 
his  prejudices,  though  ushered  in  with  a 
potent   emphasis   and  voice  of  authority, 
have  roused  only  the  indignation  of  his 


countrymen,  and  will  fail  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  as  either  argument  or  eloquence. 

Mr.  Tytler,  in  truth,  could  not  appreciate 
the  Reformer.  The  offspring  of  an  obscure 
race,  there  was  no  prestige  of  noble  blood 
to  redeem  his  errors ;  there  was  none  of 
the  famous  chivalry  of  the  military  knight- 
errants,  to  make  his  history  romantic.  He 
had  no  titled  name  to  give  dignity  to  his 
life ;  he  lived  not  in  a  palace,  and  though 
a  minister,  he  was  not  an  archbishop  or  a 
lord.  There  was  not  about  him  one  single 
characteristic  of  those,  which  constitute 
Mr.  Tytler's  heroes.  He  had  not  enough 
of  genteel  respectability  ;  and  when  the 
adventures  of  some  titled  oppressor  are  to 
be  had  in  heaps  for  the  gathering,  where  is 
the  use  of  dwelling  on  the  moral  preachings 
and  the  school-erections  of  an  uncivilized 
obscure  1 

Yet,  after  all,  we  beg  to  ask,  when  a 
moment  of  philosophical  impartiality  will 
come,  was  there  not  somethiiig  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Knox,  of  the  same  grand  originality 
by  which  humble  birth  has  only  been  made 
a  lever  to  its  inheritor  for  a  more  exalted 
rise?  We  recognize  in  him  the  same  force 
of  character,  the  same  inflexibility  of  will, 
the  same  patient  perseverance, and  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  charac- 
terized many  of  the  successful  leaders 
thrown  up  by  the  wild  surges  of  revolutions. 
He  knew  well  how  to  mould  human  pas- 
sions to  his  will ;  to  arouse  the  mob,  or  make 
them  quiescent;  to  encourage  the  nobles,  or 
to  rebuke  them  when  their  courage  or  their 
virtue  failed.  No  man  can  read  his  speeches, 
without  seeing  that  each  one  of  them  was 
the  skilful  composition  of  a  sagacious  An- 
tony, moving  his  hearers  according  to  their 
dispositions,  to  revenge  not  a  murdered 
CaBsar,  but  a  rejected  truth,  on  which  their 
liberties  and  their  religion  hung.  '*  His 
single  voice,"  says  Randolph,  '*  could  put 
more  life  into  a  host  than  six  hundred  blus- 
tering trumpets."  Audacity  in  his  circum- 
stances was  prudence ;  but  he  never,  in 
the  lowest  extremity  of  his  fortune,  forgot 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil — ^ 
never  swerved  from  what  was  manly  and 
honorable ;  and,  if  uncompromising  in  his 
hatreds,  he  never  expressed  them  without 
a  warrant,  and  never  thrust  himself  between 
a  good  man's  merit  and  his  reward. 

He  was  a  man,  too,  of  learning  and  libe- 
ral accomplishment.  He  exhausted  the 
knowledge  which  his  own  country  fur- 
nished, and  travel  in  other  lands  completed 
an  education^  which  embraced  the  whole 
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range  of  the  learning  of  his  age.  His  edu- 
cated taste  shines  out  in  the  vigorous  Eng- 
lish of  his  works,  hurried  through  in  the 
distant  intervals  of  a  busy  life,  and  flowing 
with  a  purity  unequalled  in  the  writing  of 
any  contemporary  Scotchman,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Secretary  Lethington.  His  fre- 
quent references  to  all  that  was  then  known 
of  polite  literature — brought  in  with  the 
easy  unpedantic  grace  of  one  who  knew  his 
sul^ect — rebuke  the  unmannered  slander- 
ers who  can  find  for  him  no  choicer  epithet 
than  a  "  rustic  apostle,"  incapable  of  any 
sympathy  with  the  elegant  refinements  of 
polished  life.  Persons  acquainted  with  his 
writings,  must  be  surprised  at  the  charge 
so  frequently  and  so  flippantly  advanced, 
that  he  was  a  gloomy  and  bigoted  fanatic. 
Writers  like  Miss  Strickland,  who  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  man 
whom  they  malign — and  historians  like  Mr. 
Tytler,  who  can  see  nothing  but  through 
the  medium  of  their  prejudices — are  only 
working  in  their  vocation  when  they  uphold 
their  caricature  for  truth.  Had  they  as  dili- 
gently read,  as  they  have  diligently  written, 
about  the  works  of  this  austere  and  coarse 
enthusiast,  they  would  have  found  his  pages 
filled  with  passages  of  the  roost  racy  hu-  \ 
mor,  and  genuine  touches  of  the  most  af*- 
fecting  pathos.  After  the  porch  is  passed — 
rendered  somewhat  forbidding  by  the  quaint 
style  of  the  sixteenth  century — we  are  ush- 
ered into  a  temple  of  manly  thinking,  sup- 
ported by  the  pillars  of  a  correct  morality, 
and  enriched  with  the  decorations  of  a  vig- 
orous fancy  and  warmth  of  feeling.  In 
telling  us  the  eventful  history  of  his  times, 
he  descends  at  once  from  the  loftiest  to  the 
homeliest  key ;  and  while  our  feelings  are 
hurried  away  by  the  touching  narrative  of 
Wishart's  sufTerinas,  we  are  obliged,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  to  laugh  at  the  untimely  hu- 
mor of  the  historian.  When  he  has  raised 
our  excitement  by  torturing  sarcasm  or 
fierce  invective — with  the  thunders  of  the 
stern  moralist,  or  the  rebukes  of  the  reli- 
gious teacher — he  can  at  once  melt  our 
hearts  by  a  melancholy  theme,  or  chase 
away  our  sorrows  by  a  stream  of  contempt- 
uous jocularity  or  unsparing  ridicule. 

We  would  not  defend  any  mm  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave.  The  brightest  sun 
that  ever  shone  is  marked  with  spots ;  and 
the  career  of  the  Scottish  Reformer  pre- 
sents, in  many  things,  the  taint  of  our  fal- 
lible mortality.  But  in  the  most  rigid  of 
our  speculations  on  the  bankruptcy  of  hu- 
man nature,  we  certainly  cannot  cite  him 
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to  illustrate  its  worst  or  its  weakest  side. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the 
unusual  acerbity  of  his  style.  The  refined 
sentimentalists  of  modern  days,  in  describ- 
ing it,  have  equalled  the  most  violent  of  his 
declamatory  passages  All  of  them  appear 
to  be  y  absolute  gentlemen,  of  very  so&  so- 
ciety, full  of  moat  excellent  differences  and 
great  shewing ;  indeed,  to  speak  feelingly 
of  them,  they  are  the  card  or  calendar  of 
gentry."  They,  appear  to  forgeU  that  the 
milky  blandness  of  disposition  they  sketch 
out,  is  naturally  incompatible  with  that 
energy  of  (jharacter  everfound  in  the  lead* 
ers  of  revolutions.  Luther  illustrates  the 
remark ;  and  the  generous  German,  when 
he  was  most  scurrilous  to  Tetzel,  had  yet  a 
kindly  feeling  to  the  party  on  the  rack« 
Against  him  the  same  charge  has  been  oftea 
adduced,  and  certainly  with  more  justice 
than  against  Knox.  It  may  not  be  held  a 
complete  justification  of  the  latter,  that  for 
every  harsh  epithet  he  threw  he  received  a 
ruder  in  return ;  and  his  invectives  for  un* 
doubted  crimes,  were  met  by  accusations 
rf  crimes  he  never  did.  Archibald  Ham* 
ikon  accuses  him  as  guilty  of  adultery  and 
incest.  Another  writer  mentions,  that  his 
maid-servant  fainted  when,  on  looking 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  "  she  saw  his 
master,  Satan,  in  a  black  man's  likeness, 
with  him."  James  Laing  also  was  ready 
to  establish,  **  quod  peUris  sui  uxor  em  mth 
larat.**  This  same  writer  also  incontro- 
vertibly  proves,  that  Luther  was  carnally 
and  spiritually  begotten  of  the  devil ;  and 
Hamilton  also  mentions  the  price  of  ten- 
pence,  as  that  at  which  the  heretics  sold 
their  souls  to  the  enemy  of  mankind. 

But  the  charge  of  using  railing  language, 
though  the  common  blot  of  the  controver- 
sial  literature  of  his  age,  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  as  regards  Knox.  ''  God  is 
my  witness,"  said  he  upon  his  death-bed, — 
*'  God  is  my  witness,  whom  I  have  served 
in  the  spirit  in  the  Gc^spel  of  his  Son,  that 
I  have  tau<;ht  nothing  but  the  true  and  solid 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  have  had  it  for  my  only  object .  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  to  confirm  the  faithful, 
to  comfort  the  weak,  the  fearful,  and  the 
distressed,  by  the  promises  of  grace,  and  to 
fi^ht  against  the  proud  and  rebellious  by 
the  divine  threatenings.  I  know  that  many 
have  frequently  complained,  and  do  still 
loudly  complain,  of  my  too  great  severity ; 
but  God  knows  that  in  my  heart  I  never 
hated  the  persons  of  those  against  whom  I 
thundered  God's  judgment."     In  no  case 
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was  be  too  severe  with  aii  individual ;  and 
the  war  that  he  made  upon  the  persecuting 
hierarchy  he  overthrew,  and  the  titltd  spo- 
liators who  employed  religion  to  cover  their 
rapacity,  it   was  impossible  could  he  too 
energetic  or  determined.     In  the  whole  of 
his  writings  may  be  perceived  the  philan- 
thropist as  well  as  the  reformer,  who  is  sur- 
rounded with  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
crime,  regretting  the  follies  he  seeks  to 
check,  and  sarcastic  only  when  he  con- 
trasts the  degradation  around  him  with  the 
aspirations  on   which   his   mind  loved  to 
dnell.     In  Mary's  days  of  comparative  in- 
nocence,  he  might  perhaps    have    made 
greater  allowances  for  bad  education,  per- 
nicious example,  and  for  that  vulgar  weak- 
ness of  the  great  which  preferred  French 
fiddlers  and  buffoons  to  the  calls  of  an  ex- 
pansive philanthropy,  or  the  interests  of  an 
empire.   But  if  he  erred  on  the  side  of  prin- 
ciple, it  was  because  on  such  matters  there 
could  be  no  question   of  compromise,  of 
hesitation,  or  delaj.     His,  in  truth,  was  a 
severe  masculine   morality,  grafted   on  a 
vigorous  stock.     It  was  not  nourished  or 
dandled  in  the  school  of  expediency,  nor 
did  it  veer  round  to  the  irregular  impulses 
of  personal  feeling,  or  the  varying  gusts  of 
popular  applause.      He  stood  against  the 
people  and  the  coUrt,  alike  indifferent  to 
the  rude  shock  of  democratic  violence,  or 
the  fiercest  outburst  of  royal  indignation  ; 
and  the  same  uncompromising  patriot  who 
could,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  explain  the 
doctrine  of  just  resistance  to  oppression, 
could  rebuke  with  equal  energy  the  "rascal 
multitude"  who  pushed  the  principle  to 
unbounded  license. 

The  claim  of  Knox  to  our  gratitude,  or 
his  title  to  infamy,  must,  however,  be  deter- 
mined on  far  other  grounds  than  the  harsh- 
ness or  melody  of  his  style.  He  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Born  at  a  period  of 
wealth-and-rank  idolatry,  the  son  of  patents 
so  obscure  that  industry  cannot  trace  them, 
he  raised  himself  by  the  native  vigor  of  a 
determined  will,  to  a  position  which  ena- 
bled him  to  influence  the  destinies  of  his 
country.      Birth,  station,  profession,  tem- 


Peace  to  his  ashes  1 — Honor  to  hlft®  ^^^^» 
ory!     When  we  think  of  Scotland  af^^^" 
birth,  and  as  he  left  it,  we  are  lost  in  won-^, 
der  at  the  change.t^  The  people  he  found 
in  the  infancy  of  tH^ir  civilization — rude, 
barbarous,  and   untutrred — rotting  under 
the  bad  husbandry  of  misrule — gross  and 
ferocious — often   changing  their   masters, 
but   never  their  condition — and,  like  the 
Romans  in  their  last  decline,  as  they  had 
outlived  the  reverence  for  their  religion, 
they  freed  themselves  from  professing  any. 
The  resources  of  the  country  were  wasted 
ruinous  wars  ;  religion  was  a  plaything 
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of  fantastic  show  or  public  mummery,  eni< 
bodied  in  an  institution  having  bulk  without 
solidity — with  gilded  pinnacles  at  top,  and 
foundations  worn  away.  Its  feverish  ani- 
mation when  the  struggle  came,  created 
awe,  from  the  hereditary  associations  it  pos- 
sessed, and  the  prescriptive  revereiice  it  so 
Long  enjoyed.  But  its  last  activity  was  only 
to  render  its  fall  the  more  decided  ;  and  it 
sunk  without  one  among  the  people  to  sing 
its  requiem.  Neither  its  ministers,  nor  any 
of  the  population  it  kept  in  ignorance,  knew 
anything  of  the  learning  which  civilizes  and 
refines  tlie  world — the  arts  that  instruct,  or 
the  manufactures  that  enrich  it.  There  was, 
in  truth,  no  one  single  institution,  princi- 
ple, or  system,  that  had  any  foundation  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  or  which,  be- 
ing in  unison  with  their  habits,  might  have 
been  permitted  through  custom.  Unity  of 
feeling  only  existed  in  the  people  to  find  re- 
lief to  misery  by  revenge ;  and  Knox  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  when  the  utter  cor- 
ruption of  all  morals,  aiid  the  destruction  of 
all  social  virtues  threatening  the  total  dis- 
solution of  social  life,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  a  time,  in  which  a  tottering  soci- 
ety would  right  itself,  by  one  of  those  con- 
vulsive changes  in  which  history  makes 
ridicule  of  fiction,  by  assorting  new  and 
strange  destinies  to  mankind. 

In  the  quiet  solitude  of  Geneva,  Knox 
descried  the  coming  change,  and  with  his 
usual  decision  he  hurried  to  the  scene.  He 
was  just  the  man  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
times.  His  actions  bore  the  stamp  of  a  far- 
reaching  sagacity.     A  leader  was  neces- 


per — all  were  against  him  ;  but  in  spite  of  sary  to  give  coherence  to  popular  feeling. 


every  obstacle,  he  maintained  to  the  last 
the  nearly  unbounded  influence  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
mourning  thousands,  who  saw  in  him  the 
rare  picture  of  the  whole  masculine  virtues 
of  constancy,  fidelity,  fortitude^  and  mag- 
nanimity. 


and  to  prevent  it'  being  frittered  away  in 
painful,  disjointed,  and  fruitless  effort, — to 
inspire  a  young  nation  with  courage,  and 
to  mould  them  by  fostering  watchfulness 
into  a  reflecting  people.  Let  us  do  justice 
— bare  justice — to  the  men  who  effected 
the  Reformation.      After  that  event,  we 
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/n,  and  more  of 
<e8,  and  the  many 
(ention  of  magis- 
xioiithd  of  scandal. 
J  whom  complaint 
iad  lost  their  inde- 
^uoyancy  of  spirit, — 
/acter,  the  habits  of  a 
at  once  to  a  position, 
jld  look  prgudly  around 
f  continental  serfs.  The 
ion  were  followed  by  the 
e  mysteries  of  that  reli- 
gion, which  they  left  to  a  late  posterity. 
They  established  schools,  and  purified  our 
colleges ;  and  learning,  which  had  hid  itself 
in  long  retirement,  came  torth  from  its  in- 
glorious retreat.  Out  of  the  grave  of  fallen 
superstition  and  ruined  barbarous  philoso- 
phy, emerged  a  gentle  spirit,  which  amal- 
gamated a  society  convulsed,  and  created 
institutions  harmonious  in  their  parts,  sim- 
ple in  their  pretensions,  and  pure  in  their 
character,  which  still  exi^'t,  as  living  testi- 
mony to  the  just  and  philosophical  founda- 
tion on  which  they  rest. 

The  placid  stream  which  now  flows  in  a 
gentle  current,  bearing  on  its  breast  the 
fruits  of  an  enlightened  freedom,  had  once 
been  scattered  in  fruitless  waste  in  a  thou- 
sand rills.      To  direct  their  powers  to  a 
right  convergence,  was  the  duty  to  which 
the  Reformers  in  resigning  themselves,  ac- 
quired their  honorable  immortality.   It  may 
be  true,  that  in  the  herald's  college  they 
have  no  blazonry  of  arms,  and  their  labors 
^  cannot  therefore  extract  from  sentiment  a 
word  of  commendation,  or  their  sufferings 
cause  one  tear  to  flow.     But  they  had  a 
pedigree  to  render  them  illustrious,  and 
descendants  to  keep  their  spirit  in  existence. 
They  could  point  for  ancestors  to  the  pic- 
ture gallery  of  the  wise  of  past  generations, 
who  had  preceded  them  in  rescuing  man- 
kind from  the  degrading  thraldom,  by  which 
priests  and  kings,  or  the  prejudices  of  a  peo- 
ple, have  kept  in  bondage  human  thought; 
and  for  descendants,  they  will  find  myriads 
ready  to  defend  their  memory  when  ma- 
ligned.   The  degradations  they  suffered, 
were  neither  caused  by  forfeiture  of  t)ublic 
confidence  or  public  affection  \  they  were 
neither  courted  by  folly  nor   merited  by 
crime ;  they  arose  from  that  iniquity  of  for- 
tune, which,  in  the  mixed  lot  of  human  life, 
will  attend  the  best  of  actions,  and  which, 
endured  with  patience  or  met  with  forti- 
tude, become  the  visible  rhetoric  of  their 
Tirtues. 
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It  was  through  them  that  the  happy 
change  came  over  the  moral  and  mental 
character  of  society.  Through  their  in- 
strumentality the  universal  law  of  decay, 
which  makes  establishments,  like  life,  de- 
cline, and  whose  cof-rosive  influence  was 
gnawing  away  the  vitals  of  the  common- 
wealth, yielded  to  the  medicinal  influence 
of  a  better  system,  which  has  given  us  so 
much  healthy  feeling,  many  ceivluries  of 
ever  increasing  prosperity,  the  civilizing 
influence  of  literary  and  commercial  great- 
ness, and  enabled  us  to  outstrip  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  all  the  essentials  which 
constitute  a  country's  happiness.  And  yet 
the  change  was  accomplisthed  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  life,  by  a  people  ar- 
riving at  maturity,  without  the  dull  season 
of  probation,  or  the  inconveniences  of  ado- 
lescence. 

Mr.  Tytler,  in  drawing  the  character  of 
Knox,  has  no  sympathy  with  moral  great- 
ness.    He  feels  not  the  high  supremacy  of 
the  virtue  of  adherence  to  truth,  amid  the 
sneers  of  friends,  the  depression  of  exile, 
or  the  terrors  of  persecution.     His  heart  is 
cold  to  the  heroism  of  principle.     He  can- 
not appreciate  the  scene,  when  the  humble 
minister  confronted  the  Privy  Council,  de- 
riving additional  lustre  from  his  intended 
degradation,  and  showing  us  how  a  great 
man  may  be  ill-treated,  but  not  dishonored. 
For  the  ruin   of  rank,  and   beauty,  and 
ancient  name,  he  excites  our  sympathies, 
and  invokes  the  full  volume  of  our  com- 
passions and  our  sorrows.    He  changes  the 
accuser  into  the  accused,  and  inverts  the 
morality  of  actions  to  obtain  a  judgment 
consistent  with  his  prejudices.    "  On  many 
occasions,''  he  tells  us,  **  Knox  acted  upon 
the  principle  (so  manifestly  erroneous  and 
unchristian)    that   the    end   justified    the 
means." — (Vol.  vii.,  p.  331.)    In  vain  have 
we  read  the  History  for  occasions  when  he 
is  said  to  have  exemplified  the  principle, 
except  the  death  of  Rizzio ;  and  in  vain 
will   Mr.  Tytler  urge   that  charge   again 
upon  a  startled  public.     He  will  deal  with 
it,  as  he  did  with  his  attack  on  the  memo- 
ry of  the  martyr  Wishart;  whom,  in  an 
early  work,  he  accused  as  accessory  to  the 
death  of  Beaton — a  charge  which  in  his 
history  he  has  abandoned,  or  frittered  away 
in  insinuation,  which  carries  with  it   its 
antidote ;  and  there  we  leave  it.    But  he 
farther  tells  us,  that  Knox  was  ^'  fierce,  un- 
relenting, and  unscrupulous." — (Vol.  vii., 
p.  331.)    Fierce  and  unrelenting  he  ever 
was — but  nothing  more  than  a  good  man 
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ever  mliBt — against  any  thing  that  had  the 
appearance  of  the  conventional  moralities 
of  Mr.  Tytler'fl  heroes,  or  the  crimes  of 
which  his  heroine  was  accused.  But  that 
he  displayed  such  feelings,  as  is  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  against  what  was  right,  is 
a  charge  which  not  one  among  the  thou- 
sand calumniators,  who  have  exhausted 
their  time  in  invective  and  investigation, 
can  place  upon  other  authority  than  their 
own  assertion.  In  the  like  spirit  we  meet 
the  charge  of  being  unscrupulous,  which, 
resting  as  it  does  in  the  vagueness  of  gene- 
rality, may  be  safely  lef\  with  a  general 
contradiction. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Scottish  people  will 
read  such  things  with  indignation,  and — 
were  it  not  for  the  high  respectability  of 
the  .author  —  with  feelings  of  contempt. 
They  will  find  some  palliation  for  them  in 
his  hereditary  prejudices.  They  will  con- 
sider it  natural  enough,  that  one  who  has 
worked  eighteen  years  amid  the  moulder- 
ing records  of  other  daya — without  being 
able,  after  all,  to  see  the  importance  of  that 
Reformation,  which  renders  its  history  in- 
teresting, not  only  to  Scotland,  but  to  man- 
kind— has  no  sympathies  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  departed  worth,  which  shone  out 
in  a  high  and  single-minded  philanthropy 
to  the  last.  They  will  look  upon  the  au- 
thor's performance,  as  they  would  upon  any 
other  of  a  school,  which  speaks  any  lan- 
guage of  religion  and  morals  consistent 
with  the  innocence  of  Mary  and  the  infamy 
of  her  accusers;  and  when  the  interest 
attached  to  a  new  publication,  by  sub- 
siding, shall  have  allowed  this  history  to 
sink  to  ita  place  of  rest,  the  author  will 
find,  to  his  regret,  that  his  fierce  invectives 
have  ruined  nothing  but  the  fame  he  is  so 
anxious  to. acquire. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  act  as  the  indiscrim- 
inate eulogists  of  Knox.  Let  his  faults  be 
censured  with  unsparing  rigor,  but  let  not 
his  generous  sacrifices  and  his  manly  cou- 
rage be  forgotten.  In  condemning  justly 
the  severity  of  his  language,  let  it  be  re- 

/niembered  that  it  was  a  common  failing, 
into  which  even  Erasmus  fell;  and  in  an 
impartial  estimate  of  his  character,  do  not 
omit  the  loveable  nature  of  the  man — his 

'  humor — his  vigorous  hu man-hearted n ess — 
the  absence  of  all  cant,  or  affectation,  or 
maudlin  extravagance — the  utter  want  of 
all  selfishness,  which  made  him  decline  a 
bishopric  from  the  best  of  princes — and  his 
Christian  humility,  thpugh  the  correspond- 
ent and  friend  of  monarchs  and  their  roinis- 
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ters.  Do  not  sink  into  oblivion  the  fact, 
that  flattery  could  not  diminish  his  perse- 
verance; that  threats  increased  his  ar^or; 
that  hatred,  obluquy,  and  scorn  —  from 
power,  that  had  the  instruments  to  avenge 
— from  friends,  whose  attachment  was  the 
first  object  of  his  affections — and  from  "his 
very  familiars,"  whom  his  generosity  had 
enriched — were  the  result  of  the  sacrifice 
to  duty ;  how  he  knew  the  cost,  and,  to  the 
eternal  honor  of  his  memory,  paid  it  to  the 
full. 

An  impartial  writer  would  narrate  how, 
in  the  grand  carnival  of  the  age,  strange 
masquerades  were  seen.  It  was  through 
the  Reformer's  influence  that  feudal  enmi- 
ties disappeared — ancient  party  shibboleths 
were  forgotten — ancient  enemies  resigned 
their  hatred.  The  people  heard — became 
convinced — and,  by  their  actions,  told  the 
sincerity  of  their  convictions.  All  forjiier 
contests  were  cast  aside;  all  the  past 
wrongs  of  clanship,  transmitted  from  age 
to  age  as  a  family  inheritance — all  the  li- 
cense of  a  demoralized  society  —  were 
swept  away  in  the  new  current  of  enthusi- 
asm, which  left  the  deserted  churches  of 
popery,  the  funeral  mementos  of  departed 
superstition. 

We  have  now  exhausted  all  our  ppace  for 
any  particular  examination  of  Mr.  Tytler's 
history.  We  could  have  wished,  had  we 
been  able,  to  follow  him  during  the  reign 
of  James,  when  the  tide  of  religious  fervor 
had  subsided,  and  the  whole  power  of  Go- 
vernment was  employed  to  raise  a  bulwark 
against  its  flow  a  second  time.  This,  how- 
ever, we  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Tytler's  readers,  and  shall,  at  present^  close 
our  strictures  with  a  few  observations  on 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  later  vol- 
umes of  this  History. 

In  reading  the  account  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, its  causes  and  its  results,  one's  feel- 
ings of  indignation  at  the  perverted  narra- 
tive yield  to  an  artistic  feeling  of  anger,  at 
the  mode  in  which  the  author  has  spoilt 
so  fine  a  subject.  We  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  abuse  had  it  been  boldly  done; 
and  the  history  of  the  Reformation  would 
not  have  appeared  so  utterly  distasteful  if 
we  could  find  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
its  importance,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 
Bui  the  historian  seems  entirely  to  have 
overlooked  it.  He  gives  us  a  few  biogra- 
phies, and  forgets  the  history  of  a  people ; 
and  the  parties  honored  are,  of  course,  the 
illustrious  who  had  handles  to  their  names. 
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It  is  absolutely  amazing,  with  Robertson's 
introduction  to  the  history  of  Charles  V. 
before  him,  how  he  missed  the  finest  sub- 
ject for  historical  dissertation  yet  lefl   to 
modern  industry.    What  a  noble  chapter  it 
would   have  made,  if,   instead  of  all  this 
rubbish  of  quotation   from  the   letters  of 
Lord   Mighty  and  the  Duke  of  Craft,  and 
the  Queen  of  Policy,  he  had  patiently  set 
himself  dowu  to  inform  us  of  the  state  of 
social  existence,  and  religious  feeling  and 
learning,  in  the  eventful  years  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  Revolution.     Uow 
interesting  it  would  have  been  had  he  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Robertson  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  Germany  in  the  days  of 
Luther ;  had  he  taken  each  class  of  the 
community  and  told  their  story — the  pri- 
vate lives  of  the  clergy,  for  example — their 
virtues  or  their  venaliy,  their  ignorance, 
their  profligacy  of  manners,  their  persecut- 
ing spirit.     How  admirably  he  could  have 
displayed   his   learning,   and    amused    his 
readers,   by   entering    their   libraries   and 
giving  us  a  peep  of  the  foolish  literature 
lying  there;  or  by  introducing  us  to  the 
conversation  of  these  gross  and  Tazy  priests, 
who  slumbered  and  woke  to  eat  and  drink 
and   slumber   again.     His  readers   would 
have  laughed  with   him  at   their   mutual 
accusations  and  recriminations ;   and  fol- 
lowing them  into  their  private  chambers, 
he  could  have  told  us  many  a  moral  lesson 
from  their  secret  doings.    People  are  never 
so  wicked  as  during  a  general  mortality,  or 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  ;  and  sailors  get 
drunk  as  the  vessel  sinks.     Hence  the  nu- 
merous incidents  such  as  that  which  mark- 
ed the  close  of  the  Popish  Bishopric  of 
Aberdeen,  in  which  the   holy  bishop  ac- 
cused the  Chapter  of  lukewarmness  tow- 
ards heresy,  and  they  retorted  by  calling 
upon  him  to  cause  his  churchmen  ''  reform 
their  shameful  lives,  and  remove  their  open 
concubines  ;*'  and  more  especially  that  he, 
the  Apostolic  Father  himself,  "  would  have 
the  goodness  to  show  an  example  by  ab- 
staining from  the  company  of  the  gentle- 
woman   with   whom   he  was  greatly  slan- 
dered."— (Keith,  pref.^  p.   11.)     Nay,   it 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  sketch 
of  that  most  consummate  of  Popish  abomi- 
nations,   auricular    confession :    and    the 
clamorous  canon  of  a  provincial  council 
might  be  quoted,  wherein  the  confessors 
were  directed  to  hear  the  penitent  patient- 
ly, and  not  to  look  too  of\en  in  the  face, 
particularly  if  a  woman.*     He  could  have 
•  «*  In  audiendo  confeuiooem,  laeerdofl  habeat 
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added,  at  the  same  time,  a  short  account 
of  the  mode  of  generation  of  new  saints, 
and  the  concoction  of  holy  relics ;  and  a 
graphic  narrative  might  be  given  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  humble  votaries  at  the 
many  shrines  gazed*  with  wonder  at  the 
priestly  jugglers,  deposited  their  offering 
before  the  image,  received  a  nod  from  it, 
and  in  pious  ecstasy  retired.  Of  all  this, 
however,  there  occurs  not  a  single  word ; 
and  one,  after  the  perusal  of  its  history^ 
will  rise  with  the  most  dreamy  impression 
of  the  gorgeous  establishment  of  the  old 
Papal  religion,  and  with  no  impression  at 
all  of  the  jolly  fathers  who  gave  it  a  *'  local 
habitation  and  a  name/'    - 

Mr.  Tytler  is  a  lawyer,  and  upon  bis  pro- 
fessional theme  it  becomes  us  to  be  silent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  general  unprofes- 
sional reader  cannot  help  regretting,  that 
many  of  the  interesting  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  legal  institutions 
have  been  sunk  into  oblivion.  We  might, 
with  advantage,  have  received  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  those  dens  of  iniquity, 
termed  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  which  the 
clergy  administered  ''justice,"  and  gathered 
their  tithes,  and  taught  the  learned  out  of 
an  immense  book  of  laws.  The  subject 
could  have  been  made  amusing,  by  a  few 
of  the  causes  celebres  they  decided ;  and  the 
historian  would  have  found,  that  the  history 
of  private  morality  and  oppression,  as  there 
exhibited,  would  have  reflected  a  far  brighter 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  than 
the  most  horrific  murder  story  he  has  told 
us. 

By  an  easy  and  natural  diversion,  he 
could  then  have  introduced  us  to  the  Civil 
Courts,  and  given  us  some  idea  of  their 
constitution  and  their  privileges,  rendered 
interesting  by  a  few  anecdotes  as  to  their 
corruption  and  venality,  so  highly  prized 
by  the  old  barons  who  hated  Cromwell's 
Commissioners,  because  "  they  had  no  nat- 
ural feeling,  and  decided  all  the  same^ 
though  one  of  the  parties  were  of  their 
kith  and  kin."  The  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  might  also  have  received 
a  passing  notice.  Some  information  could 
have  been  afforded  as  to  whether  there  were 
Officers  of  the  Crown — a  Chancellor,  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  one  for  Foreign  Affairs,  one  for 


TuUam  bamilem,  et  oeulot  ad  terrai  deminov ; 
nee  aaspiui  indiscrete  faciem  reapiciat  confitentiv, 
et  maxime  mulierif." — Can.76afthe  Canoiujmh- 
lished  by  HaiUg. 
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the  Borders,  and  another  for  the  Highland 
reivers. 

Was  there  not,  too,  a  common  people 
in  that  perished  age,  and  had  they  nut  a 
history,  like  the  lords  and  ladies,  of  whose 
aoiugs  these  nine  diffusive  volumes  are  the 
industrious  record!  They  appear,  in  the 
historian's  estimation,  to  have  bieen  born  of 
cblivion,  and  destined  to  oblivion;  and 
their  names  make  no  figure  in  history. 
Still,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
know,  if  the  blood  warmed  their  hearts,  and 
if  they  spoke  and  felt  as  did  the  great.  In 
what  manner  did  Donald  Maclan  Mhor.  in 

• 

the  far  north,  amid  the  mists  of  his  native 
hills,  wear  away  the  dull  monotony  of  life? 
Was  he  clothed  in  sheep-skins,  and  did  he 
live  by  sheep-stealing  t  Were  there  wise 
men,  and  magicians  with  the  second  sight, 
hard  by  the  Tummell  or  the  Spey,  and  was 
that  the  native  land  of  whiskey  then  ?  Farm- 
ing, too,  was  in  use  surely,  in  these  old 
days ;  but  we  cannot  extract  from  Mr. 
Tyller,  whether  our  worthy  fathers,  in  the 
patriarchal  style,  employed  bullocks  for  the 
plough,  and  trod  out  the  corn  by  the  feet  of 
oxen.  O!  that  he  had  kept  in  mind  the 
saying  of  the  worthy  gentleman,  commemo- 
rated in  the  Voyage  to  Brobdignag,  when 
unravelling  his  everlasting  court  intrigues, 
— '*  He  gave  it  for  hisopinion,  that  whoever 
could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades 
of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve 
better  of  mankinc),  and  do  more  essential 
service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race 
of  politicians  put  together." 

Or,  if  we  come  to  the  Lowland  towns, 
where  dwelt  the  substantial  burghers,  ply- 
ing the  busy  industry  of  their  respective 
crafts,  why  will  the  historian  not  tell  us 
something  of  their  quiet  happy  existence  1 
They  courted,  surely,  and  they  married ; 
and  sometimes  they  committed  crimes,  and 
as  oflen  exhibited  generous  and  noble  vir- 
tues, as  the  proudest  high-born  Hidalgo  of 
them  all.  Were  shirts,  and  shoes,  and  stock- 
ings, among  the  luxuries,  or  the  comforts 
merely,  of  burghal  existence?  What  an 
interesting  story  has  Guizot,  in  his  history 
of  European  Civilization,  contrived  to  rear 
out  of  the  prosaic  existence  of  the  denizens 
of  the  cities,  who  stand  amid  the  gloom  of 
the  middle  ages,  as  something  superior  to 
the  brutality  and  ignorance  of  the  times ; 
and  how  admirably  does  he  follow  them  to 
their  workshops,  and  to  the  bosom  of  their 
domestic  affections,  contrasting  their  happy 
comforts  with  the  squalid  greatness  of  the 

Vol.  vn.— No.  I.  6 
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roistering  baron,  whose  castle  overtopped 
their  city  or  their  hamlet. 

The  subject  is,  however,  too  mean  for 
the  Scottish  historian,  who  is  above  telling 
us  any  thing  of  the  manners,  habits,  plea- 
sures,  trades,   feelings,   opinions    of   this 
busy,  persevering,  and  intelligent  people ; 
nor  will  he  give  any  information  as  to  their 
literature.     Here,  too,  a  fine  chapter  has 
been  thrown  to  the  winds.      Oppression, 
weariness,  and  disgust  with  the  utter  abom- 
inations ,of  the  Romish  faith ;  convictions 
as  to  its  falsehood,  and  hatred  to  its  shame- 
less ministers,  were  the  principal  causes  of 
its  downfall.     But  the  influence  of  poetry 
was  brought  in  to  excite  the  fancy;  and 
the  ridicule  and  sarcasm  of  Lindsay,  and 
"  the  gude  and  godlie  ballads,"  and  other 
productions  of  the  same  school,  rendered 
ridiculous  what  had  already  been  declared 
sinful.     It  is  said  that  the  songs  of  B6ran- 
ger  overthrew  the  elder  Bourbons ;  it  is  un- 
questionable that  the  keen  wit  of  the  poet- 
asters, who  satirized  the  priests,  effected 
the  strongest  impression  on  the  popular 
mind  of  Scotland.     Yet  all  that  is  said  upon 
this  subject  is  contained  in  three  lines — 
more  perhaps  than  might  have   been  ex- 
pected ;  and  then  the  author  proceeds  to 
the  staple  subject  of  his  treatise — the  de- 
scription of  a  border  excursion — some  gross- 
oppression,  or  exquisitely  exciting  murder. 
We  can  scarcely  ascertain  from  this  history 
of  his  country,  who  was  Sir  David  Lind- 
say, one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  let- 
ters of  ancient  Scotland ;    and  the   man 
whose  works  have  delighted  many  a  reader, 
now  shines  with  an  obscure  lustre,  at  the 
side  of  some  feudal  ruffian  who  had  exhib- 
ited the  superlatives  of  inhumanity.     Gavin 
Douglas,  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  trans- 
lator of  Virgil  and  part  of  Ovid — a  gentle- 
man— a  scholar   in  the   highest  sense — a 
poet  who  has  lefl  descriptive  poetry  equal 
to  that  of  any  language,  is  introduced  to 
our  notice,  not  as  having  immortalized  him- 
self by  works  of  genius,  but  because  he  had 
adjusted   a  squabble  between  two  of  the 
mighty   lords.     It  is,   moreover,  scarcely 
conceivable  that  Mr.  Tytler  should  have 
spent  so  many  weary  page»,  in  quoting  the 
twaddling   scandal   of  the   self-conceited, 
busy,  prying,  impertinent  English  resident, 
Thomas  Randolph,  and  lefl  unnoticed  the 
labors  of  William  Dunbar,  the  greatest  of 
the  original  poets  of  old  Scotland,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Warton,  "  adorned  the  present 
period  with    a  degree  of  sentiment   and 
spirit,  a  command  of  phraseology,  and  a 
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fertility  of  imagination ,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  English  poet  since  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate." 

We  need  not  name  others.  They  have 
all  been  contemptuously  led  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  their  antiquated  phraseology,  and 
their  country's  historian  will  not  conde- 
scend to  tell  us  any  thing  of  their  language 
and  ours.  There  never  was  a  history  which 
has  acquired  such  a  name  as  this,  so  defec- 
ti?e  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  subjects  neces- 
sary for  its  construction.  Materials,  too, 
lie  at  hand  in  inconvenient  abundance,  for 
enabling  the  historian  to  unroll  the  history 
of  that  world  of  old,  the  habits  and  customs 
of  our  fathers,  their  literature  and  their  re- 
ligion, their  language  and  their  origin,  the 
humble  destinies  of  perished  generations, 
whose  hum  of  busy  labor  we  would  hear 
again,  mingling  with  the  chant  of  the  monk- 
ish miserere.  By  judicious  compression  all 
this  might  be  contained  within  such  a  com- 
pass as  not  to  extend  the  work  a  single 
page,  provided  a  number  of  inhuman  atro- 
cities were  lefl  out,  and  only  a  few  retained 
as  examples  of  the  rest ;  and  also  under  the 
condition,  that  two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
five  hundred  pages  of  dull  quotations  from 
State  Paper  Office  correspondence  were 
consigned  to  the  obscurity  from  whence  it 
has  been  dragged. 

Mr.  Tytler  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
Lord  Melbourne  for  allowing  him  "  a  full 
examination  of  the  Scottish  correspondence 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,"  and  which  he 
tells  us  was  an  event  "  the  most  pleasurable 
in  my  literary  life."  — (Vol.  v.,  p.  377.) 
We  cannot  express  the  same  gratification. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  several  Court 
intrigues  have  been  thereby  divested  of  their 
mystery;  but,  in  opposition  to  that,  we 
have  to  set  a  deluge  of  matter,  on  uncon- 
troverted  points,  told  with  amazing  peri- 
phrasis of  phrase,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
half  our  history.  To  adopt  the  simile  of 
Burke,  the  historian  seized  a  handful  of 
grasshoppers,  which  he  presents  as  the 
riches  of  the  land,  while  altogether  un- 
mindful of  the  noble  oxen  quietly  browsing 
around  him.  Like  any  other  collection  of 
old  correspondence,  this  book  will,  how- 
ever, be  useful,  and  it  is  needless  now  to 
continue  our  wailings  as  to  its  omissions. 
But  if,  instead  of  denominating  the  four 
last  volumes  a  history,  they  were  described 
as  the  biography  of  Alary  Stuart,  of  Re- 
gent Murray,  and  of  Morion,  interspersed 
with  sketches  of  other  grandees,  and  sol- 
emn denunciations  of  the  coarse  vulgarity 
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and  intolerance  of  Presbyterian  minbters, 
a  better  idea  would  be  entertained  of  its 
Qharacter  and  its  object. 

This  is  our  History  !  We  grudge  not 
the  author  the  pension  it  has  gained  him ; 
he  will,  perhaps,  never  receive  either  from 
his  pension  or  his  profits,  remuneration  for 
his  labor  of  eighteen  years.  It  is,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  gallm^  to  his  friends, 
that  we  cannot  recompense  him  by  our  ad- 
miration and  our  gratitude,  and  are  driven 
to  the  painful  conviction,  that  the  History 
o^  Scotland  remains  to  be  composed. 


From  Uio  Brilitb  Qoartorljr  Review. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  AND  GHOST-SEE- 

ING. 

The  Sceress  of  Prevarfit,  being  Revelations 
concerning  the  Inner-life  of  Man ^  and  the 
Intcr^diffusion  of  a  World  of  Spirits  in 
the  mu  toe  inhabit.  Communicated  by 
JusTiNUS  Kerner,  Chief  Physician  at 
Weinsberg.  From  the  German,  by  Mrs. 
Crowe,  Author  of*  Susan  Hopley,*  *Men 
and  Women,'  *  Aristodemus,  a  Tragedy,* 
&c.     London.     12mo.   pp.  338.     1845. 

It  is  now  many  years  since,  enlightened 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  rational  and  phi- 
losophical incredulity  by  the  sober  science 
of  Dr.  Ferrier  and  Dr.  Hibbert,  we  bade  a 
sorrowful  farewell  to  all  our  faith  in  ghosts, 
that  '  last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain.' 
We  felt  ourselves  reluctantly  compelled, 
one  after  another,  to  relinquish  each  strangis 
tale,  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  cold  and  dis- 
mal realities  of  observation  and  induction , 
and  to  consign  all  the  spectres  of  our 
earliest  faith  to  the  dreamy  regions  of 
romance  and  fiction.  Nay,  we  may  as  well 
confess,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
rare  occasions,  on  which  we  happened  to 
find  ourselves  alone,  at  unseasonable  hours, 
in  churchyards,  or  houses  that  were  really 
known  to  be  haunted,  we  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  there  were  such  beings  as 
ghosts.  We  had  been  looking  at  objects 
with  microscopes,  and  dissecting  them  with 
scalpels  and  needles,  and  analyzing  them 
with  acids  and  alkalies,  and  spirit  lamps, 
and  peeping  at  them  through  the  far  dis- 
tance with  reflecting  telescopes,  and,  io 
short,  as  we  thought,  had  been  prying  into 
all  the  holes  and  corners  of  this  external 
world  with  most  inquisitive  eyes,  and  the 
torch  of  science  blazing  bright  in  our  Lands 
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all  the  time;  so  that  we  never  dreamt  that 
any  thing  so  familiar  as  a  ghost  could  possi- 
bly have  escaped  our  scrutiny  ;  indeed,  we 
had  gradually  fallen  into  a  state  of  utter 
oblivion  and  hopeless  skepticism  on  the 
subject.  In  this  sorrowful  condition,  what 
was  our  delight  to  be  called  back  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  series  of  veritable  ghost 
stories, — not  idle  tales  of  phantasms  seen 
by  a  disordered  mind  or  a  romantic  lover, 
but  a  record  of  real  ghosts,  seen  and  heard 
and  attested  by  dry  matter-of-fact  lawyers 
and  sober  men  of  science,  and  placed  upon  a 
proper  footing  with  accredited  facts  and 
theories.  To  find  true  scientific  ghosts, — 
physiological  ghosts — ghosts  that  could 
stand  an  examination  by  the  theories  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  take  their  place 
alongside  of  the  fif\y-five  elementary  bodies, 
and  form  as  intelligible  and  consistent  a 
part  of  one's  philosophy  as  any  theory  of 
light,  heat,  or  electricity,  which  we  know 
ofT— this  was  something  amply  sufficient  to 
keep  us  awake  until  the  midnight  taper 
burnt  dim  and  blue,  and  make  us  creep 
hastily  under  cover  of  the  blankets,  even 
when  the  gray  dawn,  that  erewhile  brought 
us  some  courage,  had  begun  to  dissipate 
the  shadows  of  the  night ;  for  here  we  had 
bold,  honest  sort  of  ghosts — ghosts  that 
seemed  to  defy  thecock-crowing,  and  even 
to  court  investigation  in  the  very  light  of 
day. 

Afler  somnambulizinv  on  the  matter  for 
several  days,  we  felt  ourselves  compelled  to 
submit  the  entire  subject  of  animal  mag- 
netism, clairvoyance,  transference  of  the 
senses,  second  sight,  pre-vision,  and  ghosts, 
to  a  thorough  retrospection.  Our  habits  of 
investigation,  the  unsettled  state  of  our  own 
convictions,  and  a  certain  lurking  love  of 
ghosts,  perhaps  compelled  us  to  invade  this 
realm  of  mysticism  once  more,  and,  hold- 
ing up  the  light  of  reason  above  us,  to  ex- 
amine, calmly  and  impartially,  whether 
any  thing  could  be  discovered  that  would 
stand  a  dispassionate  and  deliberate  in- 
spection. Popular  opinion  is  generally 
founded  on  fact — perhaps  always — and, 
prepared  to  find  many  shadows  that  would 
shun  the  light  of  inquiry,  or  fade  into 
familiar  realities  when  boldly  walked  up  to 
and  handled,  we  had  a  presentiment  that, 
even  in  the  incredible  extravagances  of 
these  revelations,  some  germ  of  truth  might 
be  discovered  worth  all  the  labor  of  our 
research. 

These  revelations  regarding  a  world  of 
f^iritfl  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit  are 
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some  of  the  fruits  which  have  sprung  from 
animal  magnetism,  in  the  fertile  and  con- 
genial soil  of  Germany,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  one  of  the  high  priests  of  German 
mysticism.  The  revelations  of  Mrs.  Hauffe, 
the  Seherin,  or  ghostseer  of  Prevorst,  have 
been  well  known  in  Germany  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  were  noticed 
in  several  of  our  periodicals  at  the  time  of 
their  first  publication.  The  progress  of 
animal  magnetism  in  this  country  of  late 
years,  and  the  interest  attached  to  it,  in 
various  quarters,  have  afforded  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  translation  of  this  curi- 
ous book ;  and  we  are  now  indebted  to  the 
accomplished  authoress  of  '  Susan  Hopley' 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  work,  in  a  form 
suited  to  the  English  reader.  We  say  in- 
debted, for  whatever  may  be  the  convictions 
at  which  any  one  may  arrive  af\er  a  calm 
survey  of  the  record,  such  details  are,  in 
the  highest  degree,  important,  for  the  errors 
as  well  as  for  the  truths  which  they  may 
contain.  In  as  far  as  they  are  fallacious, 
such  relations  afford  invaluable  instruction 
regarding  the  investigation  of  truth,  and 
the  sources  of  fallacy  to  which  human  evi- 
dence is  exposed.  They  must,  rightly 
viewed  and  rightly  used,  strengthen  our 
Ruspicionis  of  all  that  is  specious  and  false, 
our  caution  in  the  observation  of  facts,  and 
our  faith  in  what  is  established  on  the  firm 
basis  of  legitimate  and  careful  induction. 
In  as  far  as  they  are  true,  they  must  be  in- 
teresting to  every  inquiring  mind  ;  and  all 
such  records,  attested  as  they  have  been, 
by  men  of  high  scientific  attainments  and 
undoubted  veracity,  such  as  Kerner,  Mayer, 
Professors  Eschenmayer  and  GOrres,  mnst 
contain  truths — truths,  it  may  be,  having  a 
very  different  interpretation  from  that  at- 
tached to  them  by  the  observers  and  record- 
ers of  the  facts — truths  regarding  the 
pathology  of  the  mind,  as  illustrated  by  the 
subject  of  observation,  or  possibly,  even  by 
the  observers  themselves,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  peculiar  circumstances. 

We  believe  that  no  pne,  however  cau- 
tious and  incredulous  in  his  philosophic 
temperament,  can  have  devoted  any  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  animal  magnetism, 
even  as  exhibited  in  this  count{;y  during 
the  last  few  years,  without  a  conviction 
that  there  are  some  facts  connected  with  it 
fwhich  demand  investigation,  and  deserve  to 
be  rescued  from  the  mass  of  absurdities 
and  fancies  with  which  they  are  mixed  up, 
and  to  be  assigned  their  proper  places  in 
our  physiological  and  psychologicaJ  systems^ 
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alongside  of  accredited  and  analogous 
phenomena.  It  is  with  the  view  of  point- 
ing out  the  direction  in  which  such  an  in- 
vestigation would  probably  tend,  that  we 
have  chosen  the  work  before  us,  curious 
and  interesting  enough  in  itself,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  under  our  surrey  some 
of  the  more  interesting  phenomena  con- 
nected with  animal  magnetism. 

We  may  premise,  that  the  author  of  the 
work,  Dr.  Kerner,  in  whose  house,  and 
under  whose  scrutiny  most  of  the  facts  oc- 
curred, is  well  known  in  Germany  as  a 
physician,  as  a  lyric  poet  of  considerable 
eminence,  a  man  of  patient  and  methodical 
habits  of  study,  and  of  great  amiability  and 
evangelical  piety.  His  sincerity  and  good 
faith  in  the  affai-r  have  never  been  impugn- 
ed, even  by  the  most  determined  skeptics 
by  whom  these  revelations  were  assailed. 
Indeed,  no  one  can  read  the  work  without 
a  conviction  that  it  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
of  sincere  piety  and  earnest  truthfulness. 

Frederica  Haufie  was  born  in  1^01,  in 
the  tittle  village  of  Prevorst,  near  Ldwen- 
Etein,  in  Wirtemberg.  She  was  born  in  a 
mountainous  region,  where  the  use  of  the 
divining  rod  for  the  discovery  of  springs 
was  a  common  possession,  and  at  an  early 
age,  the  hazel  wand  in  her  hand  pointed 
out  metals  and  waters.  She  gave  early 
evidence,  too,  of  her  clear-sightedness,  by 
premonitory  and  prophetic  visions.  '  Thus, 
on  one  occasion  when  her  father  lost  some 
object  of  value,  and  threw  the  blame  on 
her,  who  was  innocent,  her  feelings  being 
thereby  aroused,  in  the  night  the  place 
where  the  things  were  appeared  to  her  in  a 
dream.'  As  she  grew  up,  she  was  sent  to 
LOwenstein,  to  the  care  of  a  pious  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  in  order  that  she 
might  receive  the  advantage  of  an  educa- 
tion suited  to  her  years.  Her  grandfather 
had  made  bis  fortune  by  following  the  ad- 
vice of  a  spectre,  who  warned  him  to  return 
to  the  lady  whose  affairs  he  had  successfully 
managed  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
He  returned,  and  soon  afterwards  married 
her  daughter.  While  in  LOwenstein,  she 
soon  displayed  the  sensitiveness  of  her 
nervous  system,  by  showing  great  uneasi- 
ness on  passing  churchyards,  or  on  entering 
churches  where  there  were  graves.  She 
never  could  go  into  an  old  kitchen  in  the 
castle  without  being  much  disturbed,  and 
on  one  occasion,  at  midnight,  she  saw  a  tall, 
dark  apparition,  in  a  passage  in  her  grand- 
father's house. 

She  was  here  confioed  to  her  chamber, 
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for  a  considerable  time,  by  a  remarkable  sen- 
sibility in  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  (without  any 
inflammation,)  which  continued  for  a  year, 
and  which.  Dr.  Kerner  suggests,  was,  pro- 
bably, '  the  preparation  for  seeing  things 
invisible  to  ordinary  eyes — a  development 
of  the  spiritual  eye  within  the  fleshly.' 

She  was  now  subjected  to  a  year  of  anxi- 
ety, sorrow,  and  night-watchings,  by  the 
tedious  illness  of  her  parents. 

In  her  nineteenth  year,  she  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Mr.  H.,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  from  some  cause  which 
never  could  be  discovered,  she  sank  into  a 
state  of  great  depression,  daring  which 
she  concealed  herself  in  her  parents'  house, 
wept  all  day  long,  and  did  not  sleep  for  five 
weeks. 

At  this  time  her  minister  died,  and  on 
the  day  of  her  marrifige  she  attended  his 
funeral ;  at  the  grave  she  became  light  and 
cheerful,  her  tears  ceased,  and  '  a  wonder- 
ful inner-life  was  awakened  in  her.'  For 
seven  months,  she  discharged  her  duties  as 
a  wife,  and  continued  to  conform  to  the 
customs  and  ways  of  ordinary  existence, 
although  she  would  retire  to  solitude  when- 
ever she  could.  But  after  this, '  she  found 
it  impossible  to  conceal  her  internal  life, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  semblance  of  an 
external  one,  which,  in  reality,  did  not  ex- 
ist ;  her  body  sank  beneath  the  efforts,  and 
her  spirit  escaped  into  its  inner  sphere.' — 
p.  39. 

On  the  night  of  the  Idth  of  February, 
I8i;22,  she  had  a  very  frightful  dream,  cal- 
culated to  make  a  deep  and  permanent  im- 
pression on  a  mind  constituted  as  hers  was 
by  nature,  with  a  strong  affection  for  the 
marvellous,  which  had  been  developed 
and  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  early 
education  and  nervous  disease.  On  the 
following  morning  she  was  attacked  with  a 
violent  fever,  which,  after  fourteen  days, 
left  her  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  and 
subject  to  violent  spasms.  From  this  pe- 
riod her  historian  dates  her  magnetic  life, 
which  continued  for  seven  years,  two  of 
which  were  spent  under  his.own  immediate 
observation. 

For  the  relief  of  the  spasms  from  which 
she  suffered  after  her  fever,  she  was  more 
than  once  bled — a  mode  of  treatment  which, 
we  believe,  most  physicians  would  concur 
in  saying  was  eminently  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  symptoms  of  nervous  debility 
under  which  she  labored.  Magnetic  passes, 
and,  afterwards,  hooKBopathic  treatment. 
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which  we  imagine  means  no  treatment  at 
all,  or  rather,  the  suspension  of  active  and 
hurtful  treatment,  were  then  tried,  and  for 
some  time  gave  her  relief.  But  another 
and  unavoidable  cause  now  came  into  ope- 
ration, under  which  her  morbid  condition 
became  developed  to  a  degree  almost  hope- 
less— she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  her 
confinement  was  followed  by  a  long  and 
severe  illness,  accompanied  by  great  mental 
deplression.  Her  sensibility  now  became 
so  acute,  that  she  heard  what  happened  at 
a  distance.  She  could  not  endure  the  light ; 
so  much  so,  that,  on  being  removed  to 
Obersienfeld  in  a  close  carriage,  and  arriv- 
ing three  hours  before  night-fall,  she  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  carriage  anttl  dark 
before  she  could  enter  the  house. 

She  now  spent  much  of  her  time  in  a 
half-waking  state,  walking  out  in  that  con- 
dition even  in-  the  snow  and  rain.  In  this 
state,  she  declared  that  magnetism  could 
alone  save  her,  and  she  was  in  consequence 
subjected  to  a  regular  course  of  magnetic 
treatment,  under  which  her  gift  of  ghost- 
seeing  gradually  and  steadily  became  de- 
veloped, and  she  gave  further  evidence  of 
her  inner-life,  by  prophetic  dreams,  divina- 
tions, and  visions  in  glass,  mirrors,  and 
soap-bubbles,  of  distant  events  and  absent 
persons.  Objects  in  her  immediate  vicinity 
were  seen  to  be  conveyed  through  the  air, 
and  removed  by  some  invisible  agency  ; 
and  the  opening  of  doors,  knockings  on 
walls,  and  ringing  of  glasses,  gave  the  usual 
vulgar  testimony  to  the  reality  of  her  vi- 
sions. These  phenomena,  we  are  told, 
were  seen  and  heard  by  many  trustworthy 
persons.  At  this  time,  she  was  visited  by 
the  ghostly  form  of  a  knight,  and  appears  to 
have  formed  such  a  theory  of  apparitions 
for  herself,  as  consorted  with  her  religion,* 
and  knowledge  of  -  natural  laws.  This 
knight  first  appeared  to  her  in  the  evenings 
when  she  was  in  bed,  and  his  appearance 
was  heralded  by  loud  noises  and  the  moving 
about  of  a  candlestick — phenomena  which 
were  attested  by  her  brother,  sister,  and 
maid.  The  knight  afterwards  visited  her  at 
all  hours,  both  when  she  was  somnambulic 
and  when  she  was  awake.  When  she  had 
recovered  from  the  first  terrors  of  the  vision, 
she  gradually  came  to  converse  with  the 
spectre,  and  learnt  from  him  (the  old  5tory) 
that  he  had  murdered  his  brother,  and  that 
there  was  something  in  a  certain  vault,  the 
discovery  of  whfich  would  ease  his  remorse. 
She  persuaded  him  that  this  would  afford 
him  no  comfort,  gave  him  religious  instruct  I 
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tioh,  and  prayed  with  him  repeatedly.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  her  instructions,  his 
cloudy  form  gradually  became  brighter  ; 
he  thanked  her  for  leading  him  to  the  Re- 
deemer, and,  after  finally  appearing  with 
his  children,  singing  a  song  of  joy,  he  vis- 
ited her  no  more. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  HaufTe  was  also  visited 
by  a  short  figure,  with  a  dark  cowl,  and  an 
old-looking,  wrinkled  face,  who  also  con- 
fessed himself  to  have  been  a  murderer, 
and  who  appeared  to  her  daily  in  a  deserted 
kitchen,  where  she  retired  to  pray.  He 
continued  his  visits  for  a  year,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  getting  religious  instruction,  his 
appearance  being  always  preceded  by  loud 
noises,  which  were  heard  by  every  one  in 
the  house,  and  were  audible  to.  the  passen- 
gers in  the  streets.  This  spectre  w  as  even 
seen  by  some  members  of  Mrs.  HauiTe's 
family,  and  by  a  skeptical  forester,  who  in- 
sisted on  watching  for  it.  The  fbrm  ex- 
cused the  noises  he  made,  by  saying  it  was 
a  source  of  consolation  to  him  to  make  men 
think  of  him.  Under  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  this  spectre  gradually 
became  brighter,  made  less  noise,  and,  after 
insisting  on  being  present  at  the  baptism  of 
her  child,  and  having  a  particular  hymn 
sung,  he  finally  disappeared. 

A  tall,  female  form,  holding  a  new-born 
child  in  her  arms,  occasionally  accompa- 
nied the  old  man  during  his  later  visits. 
This  spectre  had  been  long  familiar  to  the 
family  at  Oberstenfeld,  and  oflen  seen  by 
them.  She,  some  years  afterwards,  com- 
menced a  regular  attendance  upon  the 
Seherin,  while  she  was  under  Dr.  Kerner's 
roof,  at  Weinsberg.  Her  visits  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  sweet,  metallic  sound,  like  that 
of  a  triangle,  which  was  distinctly  heard 
by  Or.  Kerner  and  others,  although  they 
were  not  able  to  see  the  vision  ;  but  they 
aJso  saw  the  door  of  the  room  open  and 
close  by  an  invisible  agency,  at  the  moment 
when  the  spectre  entered.  This  female 
assured  Mrs.  Hauffe  that  she  would  be  hap- 
py if  she  knew  how  to  approach  her  Re- 
deemer, and  begged  for  the  Seherin's 
prayers  and  advice.  Mrs.  Haufte  urged  her 
to  pray  for  herself,  and  ultimately,  after 
many  visits,  the  spirit  came  to  her,  clothed 
in  a  white  robe,  and  said,  '  The  time  is 
come  for  me  to  know  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  really  the  Son  of  God.'  Mrs.  Hauffe 
then  prayed  earnestly  with  her,  after  which 
she  appeared  to  her  no  more. 

In  proof  that  the  spectres  seen  by  Mrs. 
Hbufie  were  not  subjective  but  objective, 
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Dr.  Kerner  relates,  that,  two  years  after  her 
death,  the  magistrate  Pfdfien,  a  healthy, 
well-educated  man,  who  was  no  believer  in 
ghosts,  and  who  had  not  even  heard  of  the 
Seheriu's  visions,  purchased  one  of  the 
cathedral  houses  at  Oberstenfeld,  and  with 
it  the  haunted  cellar.  On  one  occasion  he 
heard  knockings  in  his  cellar  while  in  it, 
and,  on  searching,  could  discovec  no 
cause.  On  another,  he  l>eheld  with  aston- 
ishment, coming  towards  him,  a  female 
form,  with  a  white  antique  dress,  spotted 
with  blood,  and  a  veil  on  her  face,  carrying 
a  child  in  her  arms.  She  appeared  to  van- 
ish through  the  wall,  and,  on  searching 
every  part  of  the  vault  with  his  assistant, 
he  could  discover  nothing.  He  saw  this 
apparition  a  second  time,  clothed  in  black, 
and  wearing  a  black  veil. 

These  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Seherin's  ghost-seeing  experiences,  and  are 
therefore,  we  presume,  less  likely  to  be 
modified  by  the  influence  of  those  theories 
she  herself  might  afterwards  form  regard- 
ing them,  when  she  became  the  object  of 
curious  interest  and  speculation  to  such 
men  as  Kerner  and  Eschenmayer. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Seherin  now  con- 
tinued to  increase.  In  addition  to  her 
spasms  and  somnambulism,  she  became  af- 
fected with  night-sweats,  diarrhoea,  and  ex- 
treme debility.  Recourse  was  had  to  em- 
pirical treatment,  but  becoming  increasingly 
weak,  her  friends,  contrary  to  Dr.  Kerner*s 
own  wishes,  took  her  to  his  house  at  Weins* 
berg,  where  she  arrived  the  picture  of  death, 
wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  exhaustion.  Dr.  Kerner  at  first  dis- 
countenanced her  visions  and  somnambu- 
lism, and  treated  her  homosopathically ; 
but,  as  she  got  worse  and  worse,  he  at 
length  yielded  to  her  own  wishes,  and  em- 
ployed a  friend  to  treat  her  with  a  regular 
course  of  magnetic  passes.  She  immedi- 
ately showed  symptoms  of  amendment ;  her 
own  sleep-waking  directions  were  now 
strictly  attended  to,  and  by  these  means  she 
was  as  much  relieved  as  the  nature  of  her 
case  admitted.  The  shock  she  sustained, 
however,  by  the  death  of  her  father,  counter- 
acted this  beneficial  influence,  and  for  the 
future,  says  Dr.  Kerner, '  all  that  remained 
to  her  was  the  life  of  a  sylph.' 

In  this  continued  state  of  somnambulism, 
the  phenomena  were  developed  which  form 
the  principal  part  of  Dr.  Keruer's  work, 
and  which  took  place  in  his  house,  under 
his  own  observation. 

Various  substances  affected  her  different- 
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ly.  Crystal  put  in  her  hand  awakened  her; 
sand  or  glass  placed  on  the  pit  of  her 
stomach  produced  rigidity  and  cataleptic 
fixture  of  the  body.  Water  in  her  hand 
made  her  weak,  drinking  it  produced  giddi* 
ness;  and,  if  placed  in  a  bath,  her  attend- 
ants could  not  by  any  effort  keep  her 
down  in  it.  The  hoof  of  an  elephant 
touching  her  produced  an  epileptic  par- 
oxysm, diamonds  caused  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  sunlight  headach.e,  moonlight  melan- 
choly and  shivering,  and  music  made  her 
speak  in  rhythm.  On  looking  into  the 
right  eye  of  a  person,  she  saw,  behind 
her  own  reflected  image,  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual's inner-self  On  looking  into  the 
left  eye,  she  saw  the  diseased  organ  of  the 
person  pictured  forth^^and  prescribed  for  it 
accordingly.  Her  prescriptions  mostly 
consisted  of  amulets,  or  the  performance  of 
certain  duties;  sometimes  they  were  bo 
moBopathic,  and  occasionally  they  consisted 
of  herbs  and  familiar  remedies.  One  of 
her  most  celebrated  cures  was  that  of 
the  Countess  of  Maldeghem,  who  labored 
under  a  singular  form  of  mental  aberration. 
She  directed  the  Count  to  magnetize  his 
lady  three  times  a-day,  at  certain  hours, 
which,  with  other  means,  effected  a  com* 
pJete  cure  of  the  disease. 

Experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of 
determining  whether  the  Seherin  could 
read  with  the  pit  of  her  stomach,  the 
result  of  which  appears  to  have  been  mere- 
ly, that  good  news,  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  made  her  laugh,  when  placed  over 
the  stomach,  and  bad  news  made  her  sad. 

Several  instances  are  recorded  of  pro- 
phetic dreams  which  she  had,  mostly  of 
coffins  and  dead  children,  and  in  most  of 
the  instances,  but  not  in  all,  the  persons  of 
whom  she  dreamt  died,  at  periods  varying, 
however,  from  one  day  to  six  weeks  after  the 
dreams.  Other  dreams  were  either  in  soma 
fashion  realized,  or  had  an  apparent  inter- 
pretation in  the  dtiom  which  they  fore- 
shadowed being  threatened. 

The  Seherin  spoke  in  a  shrill  voice, 
either  high  German,  or  a  strange  language 
which  she  called  her  inner  tongue.  This 
she  said  was  the  natural  language  of  the 
soul,  and  that  spoken  at  the  time  of  Jacob. 
And  accordingly  her  learned  admirers 
afterwards  discovered  analogies  between  it 
and  various  Semitic  dialects,  the  Coptic, 
Arabic,  and  Hebrew.  Her  word  for  hand, 
e,  g.  was  Bjaty  similar  to  the  Hebrew  Jut, 
She  called  God  Elsehaddai — in  Hebrew, 
the  Almighty  or  Self-sufficient. 
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Mrs.  Hauffe  described  her  spirit  as  capa- 
ble of  leaving  her  body,  and  moving  through 
time  and  space.  In  this  way  she  occasion- 
ally saw  her  own  body  while  out  of  it.  An 
elaborate  description  is  given  of  certain 
spheres  through  which  she  passed  iir  this 
somnambulistic  state,  which  we  altogether 
omit,  as  unintelligible  to  any  but  those  who 
are  able  to  see  with  their  spiritual  inner- 
eye. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  so-called  '  facts,'  in  proof  of  the 
existence  of  spectres.  These  relations  are 
preceded  by  remarks  on  ghost-seeing,  and 
the  nature  and  philosophy  of  ghosts,  by 
Kerner,  Eschenmayer,  and  the  seeress  her- 
self. Her  description  of  these  spectres  re- 
minds us  forcibly  of  that  of  Nicolai  of  Ber- 
lin, of  the  illusions  to  which  he  was  for  a 
time  subject.  They  appeared  to  her  at 
various  times  of  the  day,  both  when  she  was 
alone  and  in  company,  and  whatever  her 
state  of  health  or*  feeling.  When  she  saw 
them  she  was  perfectly  calm,  and  could 
see  and  hear  other  things  going  on  around 
her.  She  saw  them  more  clearly  by  a 
good  light  than  in  the  dark.  They  appear- 
ed to  her  like  a  grayish  thin  cldud,  which 
she  could  not  see  through.  They  were 
hidden  from  her  by  persons  passing  before 
them.  Their  appearance  was  the  same  as 
they  had  when  alive.  The  spirits  of  wicked 
persons  were  darker,  they  trod  more  heavi- 
ly, and  more  frequently  made  noises  than 
those  of  good  persons.  The  former,  too, 
were  habited  in  the  attire  which  they  wore 
when  alive;  the  latter,  besides  being  bright- 
er, had  long  flowing  and  shining  robes, 
with  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  they 
appeared  to  glide  or  float,  rather  than 
walk.  She  conceived  that  they  were 
visible  (but  only  to  the  spiritual  eye)  b> 
means  of  the  nerve-spirit^-the  remnant  of 
the  body — which  surrounds  the  soul  with 
an  atrial  form  after  death.  This  nerve- 
spirit,  the  highest  organic  power,  unites  the 
body  with  the  soul  during  life  :  and  the 
Seherin  could  see  the  projected  nerve-form 
of  a  limb  which  had  been  amputated,  still 
attached  to  the  dismembered  body  of  the 
individual, '  and  having  the  form  of  the 
limb  which  had  been  removed.  Ordinary 
volition,  sensation,  and  perception,  accord- 
ing to  the  Seherin,  is  effected  by  the 
nerve-spirit ;  but  when  the  sensibility  of 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  becomes 
exalted,  and  the  soul  creates  internal 
senses  for  itself  out  of  the  nervous  plex- 
uses, when  the  life  is  more  in  the  epigaa- 
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trie  region  than  in '  the  brain,  then  the 
nerve-spirit  itself  may  become  objective, 
and  be  seen  by  the  spiritual  eye. 

This  is  the  most  intelligible  account 
which  we  can  construct  out  of  the  theory 
and  philosophy  of  spectres  here  given,  in 
which  a  constant  use  of  vague  and  con- 
vertible terms  converts  obscurity  into  per- 
fect darkness  and  chaos. 

The  Seherin  describes  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  as  occupying  a  mid-region,  or 
hades,  in  which  they  undergo  preparation 
for  a  higher  state  of  bliss.  Here  upright 
heathens  are  instructed  by  angels,  in  salva- 
tion through  the  Redeemer,  and,  on  the 
lower  stage  of  it,  woful  spirits,  who  have 
died  under  a  cloud,  wander  about,  seeking 
instruction,  and  release  from  the  remorse  of 
nnpropitiated  sins.  Like  ghosts  of  the 
olden  time,  they  generally  imagined  that 
they  were  to  be  bettered  by  a  revelation  of 
their  crimes  to  the  world ;  but  Mrs.  H. 
uniformly  taught  them  to  seek  forgiveness 
by  prayer,  and  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and, 
under  ^her  tuition,  they  gradually  grew 
brighter,  and  at  last  soared  into  a  higher 
state,  beyond  her  sphere  of  spiritual  vision. 

These  spectres  gave  evidence  of  their 
reality  in  various  ways;  flrst,  by  the  noises 
which  they  made — these  were  repeatedly 
heard  by  Kerner  and  numerous  other  wit- 
nesses, and  consisted  in  knockings,  rust- 
lings, rolling  of  balls,  and  pattering  of  feet, 
and  sounds  as  of  throwing  of  sand  or  gravel ; 
second,  by  moving  of  objects,  such  as  ar- 
ticles of  furniture;  doors  opened  and  shut 
as  they  entered  Mrs.  H.'s  chamber,  candles 
moved  out  of  their  places,  plates  clattered, 
books  were  opened,  lime. thrown  about,  and 
a  small  table  flung  into  a  room.  Of  these, 
and  many  similar  facts,  Dr.  Kerner  was 
himself  a  witness,  and  vouches  that  they 
were  not  effected  by  the  seeress,  nor  by 
any  visible  agency  which  could  be  discover- 
ed. Third,  by  enabling  Mrs.  H.  to  tell 
past  events,  of  which  she  herself  could  not 
have  been  cognizant ;  and,  fourthly,  by  en- 
abling her  to  describe  persons  she  had  never 
seen,  and  events  that  were  taking  place  at 
a  distance.  These  spectres  were  occasion- 
ally seen  by  Mrs.  H.'s  brother — by  her  sis- 
ter, who  slept  in  the  same  apartment  with 
her — by  a  female  attendant,  who  slept  in  an 
adjoining  apartment,  and,  on  one  occasion. 
Dr.  Kerner  saw  a  cloudy-looking  column 
standing  by  Mrs.  H.'s  bed-side,  and,  on 
another,  he  felt  very  oppressed  at  a  tinoe 
when  Mrs.  H.  had  commanded  a  spectre  to 
go  and  show  himself  to  her  physician. 
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Omitting  the  circumstantial  evidence 
afforded  by  the  details  of  the  visions,  three 
of  which  we  have  given  at  some  length, 
these  statements  comprise  nearly  all  the 
evidence  which  was  afforded  of  their  truth. 
In  this  recital,  nearly  all  the  ordinary, 
and,  certainly,  the  more  extraordinary,  phe- 
nomena of  animal  magnetism  are  presented 
to  our  view.  These  phenomena  may  be 
referred  to  the  following  classes,  nearly  cor- 
responding— with  the  omission  of  his  first, 
that  of  tff^in^— rto  the  six  degrees  of  mag- 
netism described  by  Professor  Kluge,  of 
Berlin. 

First,  that  stage  not  distinguishable  from 
ordinary  sleep ;  second,  a  more  profound 
sleep,  resembling  coma,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient is  insensible  to  pain — the  magnetic 
sleep;  third,  the  state  of  somnambulism,  or 
sleep-waking,  in  which  the  patient  is  par- 
tially awake ;  fourth,  the  state  of  clairvoy^ 
ance,  in  which  the  >  patient  is  said  to  see 
with  other  organs  than  those  of  the  senses 
— to  see  the  interior  of  his  own  body  and 
that  of  others — to  perceive  distant  objects, 
and  to  prescribe  for  internal  diseases;  fiflh, 
the  highest  state,  or  that  of  universal  lu" 
cidity,  in  which  the  clear-sightedness  pos- 
sessed in  the  fourth  stage  extends  to  all 
objects  in  time  and  space,  and  the  patient 
is  able  to  see  into  the  invisible  world,  to 
tell  past  events,  and  to  foretell  future  ones. 
In  these  states,  according  to  some,  the  som- 
nambule  is  under  the  influence  of  the  will 
of  the  magnetizer ;  and,  according  to  others, 
that  influence  excites  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  producing  the  phenomena 
called  phreno-mesmeric.  Our  limits  per- 
mit us  only  very  briefly  to  record  the  result 
of  our  inquiries  as  to  the  various  phenome- 
na referrible  to  the  above  conditions,  more 
especially  to  such  as  are  illustrated  by  the 
narrative  of  the  Seherin. 

With  reference  to  the  more  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism,  we  believe  that  no 
one  who  ever  tried  the  experiment,  (and  it 
is  one  within  the  reach  of  all,)  can  doubt 
that  sleep  may  be  produced  by  various  me- 
chanical means,  such  as  passes,  making  the 
patient  flx  his  eyes  immovably  upon  the 
eyes  or  fingers  of  the  magnetizer,  or  upon 
some  object,  &,c.  That  this  sleep  may  be- 
come so  profound  as  to  be  unnatural,  re- 
sembling coma,  we  think  few  will  discredit, 
after  perusing  the  evidence  which  is  on  re> 
•cord  with  regard  to  this  point.  All  the 
writers  on  animal  magnetism,  Passavant, 
Dupotet,  Teste,  Elliotson,  Townshend,  Sig- 
roond,  Qiuthier,  and  others,  concur  in  their 
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testimony  as  to  the  insensibility  to  pain, 
sounds,  light,  and  various  stimulants,  evinc- 
ed by  individuals  in  the  mesmeric  state; 
and,  however  credulous  some  of  them  may 
appear  to  be  with  regard  to  the  other  phe- 
nomena, as  men  of  known  respectability 
and  veracity,  they  can  hardly  be  doubted 
in  regard  to  one  in  which  they  could  not 
be  deceived — namely,  that  their  patients 
suffered  themselves  to  be  pinched,  pricked 
with  needles,  burnt  with  tapers;  exposed  to 
bright  and  dazzling  lights,  to  the  vapor 
of  powerful  stimulants,  and  to  the  loudest 
noises,  without  evincing  the  least  conscious- 
ness or  sensibility,  or  the  recollection  of 
them  on  awaking.  We  have  ourselves  seen 
similar  cases,  and  believe  the  fact.  It  is 
further  authenticated  by  the  cases  in  which 
severe  surgical  operations  have  been  per- 
formed upon  sensitive  and  delicate  individ- 
uals, without  the  least  indications  of  suffer- 
ing, or  even  •  consciousness.  Such  were 
the  cases  in  which  the  breast  of  a  female 
was  removed  by  Cloqaet;  that  in  which  a 
leg  was  amputated  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Wel- 
low ;  and  another,  in  which  the  same  ope- 
ration was  performed  upon  the  thigh  of  a 
female  by  Mr.  Foswill,  of  Leicester.  In 
addition  to  these  cases,  numerous  instances 
have  occurred,  of  the  drawing  of  teeth,  and 
the  performance  of  other  minor  surgical 
operations,  without  the  consciousness  of 
the  patients. 

Could  opr  own  testimony  add  lo  the 
force  of  that  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  to  the  evidence  which  must  have  been 
brought  within  the  observation  of  almost 
all  our  readers,  we  might  add,  that  long 
before  animal  magnetism  had  excited  any 
general  interest  in  this  country,  or  was  at 
all  known  beyond  literary  and  scientific 
circles,  we  had  repeatedly  put  individuals 
into  a  def'p  sleep,  by  passes  and  other 
means,  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  our 
wishes  or  intentions.  We  have  often  seen 
ignorant  girls  sitting  on  a, bench,  and  wait- 
ing for  admission  into  a  public  charity,  as 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  mesmerism 
as  of  Newton's  Principia,  who  evinced  the 
liveliest  curiosity,  amazement,  or  terror,  on 
being  walked  up  to,  and  subjected  uncere- 
moniously, and  without  the  slightest  hint 
of  our  object,  to  the  customary  passes,  and 
yet  in  spite  of  their  laughter,  wonder,  or 
fear,  they  suddenly  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
profound  sleep,  or  apparent  insensibility. 

Believing  that  this  state  of  insensibility 
can  be  produced  by  passes,  and  other  means, 
we  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  admit  that 
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it  is  caased  by  any  peculiar  influence,  mag^ 
netic  or  electric,  passing  from  the  body  of 
the  magnetizer  into  that  of  the  magnetized. 
In  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence  of  any 
such  agent,  we  think  that  the  fact  of  this 
state  being  capable  of  self-production,  by 
fixing  the  eye  spontaneously  on  any  familiar 
object,  as  a  pencil-case,  a  stick  tied  to  the 
forehead,  &.C.,  as  proved  by  Mr.  Braid,  of 
Manchester,  demonstrates    that    no  such 
agency  is  required.     It  is  now  well  known, 
and  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  ani- 
mal magnetizers  themselves,  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  '  susceptible,'  may  magnetize 
himself  by  a  voluntary  effort,  by  looking 
fixedly  at  some  object  for  a  few  moments. 
Such  instances  we  have  ourselves  seen, 
where  the   individual  was  entirely   trust- 
worthy.    The  hypothesis  of  a  magnetic  in- 
fluence is,  of  course,  altogether  out  of  the 
question  in  such  cases.     Among  the  ex- 
periments made  by  professed  adepts  in  the 
art,  there  are,  indeed,  many  in  which  the 
patients  bare  been  said  to  have  been  mag- 
netized through  doors  and  walls,  and  even 
at  a  considerable  distance,  by  an  exercise 
of  the  will  of  the  magnetizer ;  but  after  a 
careful  review  of  all  the  facts  of  this  kind 
we  have  been  able  to  meet  with,  we  have 
found  none  where  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  patient  was  aware  at  the  time  that  the 
experiment  was  being  tried,  and  that  the 
usual  efiects  were  expected.     We  know  of 
several,  on  the  other  hand,  where,  when 
proper  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
all  such  sympathetic  collusioil  of  the  par- 
ties, the  experiment  entirely  failed.     Such 
a  case  is  recorded  in  a  very  admirable  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject,  in  the  '  British  and 
Foreign   Medical  Review,'*   and  to  this 
many  others  might  be  added.     The  convic- 
tion forced  upon  our  minds  by  all  that  we 
have  seen  and  heard,  is,  that  sleep,  varying 
in  degree  from  the  lightest  slumber  to  the 
deepest  insensibility,  may  be  produced,  not 
by  a  mysterious  and  subtle  agent,  but  by 
various  mechanical  means,  operating  differ- 
ently upon  different  individuals,  and  accord- 
ing to  laws  not  yet  fully  investigated.    The 
induction  of  natural  sleep  by  artificial  means 
is  familiar  in  the  hundred  little  contrivances 
by  which  it  is  daily  wooed  by  the  sleepless, 
or  gently  and  unconsciously  steals  over  the 
wakeful  and  wearied  invalid,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  monotonous  movements  and  sounds. 
A  few  curious  facts,  showing  that  some  of 
the  lower  animals  may  be  thrown  into  a 

•  Vol.  xix.  p.  478. 
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State  of  apparent  insensibility  by  swinging 
them  round,  are  well  known,  and  are,  per- 
haps, to  be  referred  to  the  same  category 
as  the  facts  of  animal  magnetism.  But  the 
phenomena  of  certain  diseases  afford  the 
best  illustration  of  a  similar  state  to  that 
which  we  have  described  as  the  magnetic 
sleep.  The  same  insensibility  to  pain,  the 
same  unconsciousness  of  all  stimuli,  the 
same  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  as  are  seen  in  this 
state,  have  been  frequently  witnessed  in  fe- 
males affected  with  hysteria,  catalepsy,  and 
other  nervous  disorders.  While  under  the 
influence  of  such  diseases,  patients  have 
been  subjected  to  every  variety  of  active 
medical  treatment,  without  the  least  indica- 
tion of  suffering,  and  have  even  given  birth 
to  children  without  consciousness  or  re- 
membrance of  the  fact. 

But  perhaps  natural  somnambulism,  or 
sleep-waking,  affords  the  most  perfect  ana- 
logue to  the  higher  states  of  mesmerism 
produced  by  the  magnetizer.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  them  in  as  far  as  regards  the  third 
stage  or  degree,  which  they  consider  identi- 
tical  with  natural  sleep-waking;  but  we  think 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  more  remark- 
able cases  of  somnambulism  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  dreaming  will  afford  a  key  to 
the  mysteries  of  clairvoyance  and  universal 
lucidity,  a&  well  as  phreno-mesmerism,  all 
of  which,  in  as  far  as  they  are  true,  and 
that  is  not  far,  are,  we  believe,  explicable  on 
natural  and  known  laws. 

The  slighter  degrees  of  somnambulism 
must  have  come  within  the  personal  obser- 
vation of  every  one.  Such  are  the  cases 
where  individuals  will  answer  questions  in 
their  sleep-— or  rise  from  bed  and  walk 
about  the  room,  or  go  from  one  apartment  to 
another,  and  perform  various  little  acts,  and 
return  to  bed  without  waking,  and  gener- 
ally without  any  remembrance  subsequently 
of  having  been  disturbed.  Such  cases  are 
most  frequently  met  with  among  children 
or  young  people,  and  these,  it  may  be  r^ 
marked,  are  the  most  susceptible  and  the 
most  favorite  subjects  for  the  experiments 
of  the  public  lecturers  on  mesmerism.  Of 
the  more  remarkable  cases  of  somnambu- 
lism most  readers  must  be  familiar  with 
many  illustrations.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  referring  generally  to  such  works 
as  Dr.  Prichard  on  Insanity,  Smellie's  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  Abercrombie  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers,  Scott  on  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,  and  Macnish  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Sleep,  where  many  singular  and  interest- 
ing examples  are  given.      Did  our  limits 
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permit,  we  woald  cite  at  length  cases  which 
would  afford  illustration  of  the  following 
facts— of  persons  in  their  dreams  remem- 
bering circumstances  which  they  had  long 
forgotten,  and  entirely  failed  to  recall  when 
awake;  of  others  whose  dreams  could  be 
suggested  by  whispers,  or  who  could  be 
made  during  sleep  to  act  under  the  influ- 
ence of  suggested  and  imaginary  scenes ; 
of  individuals  rising  and  walking  abroad, 
riding  on  horseback,  or  climbing  inacces- 
sible and  dangerous  eminences,  and  per- 
forming feats  at  which  they  trembled  when 
awake;  and,  lastly,  of  some  who  performed 
such  acts  as  copying  music,  composing  and 
writing  poetry  and  sermons,  &c.,  who  in 
some  instances  appeared  to  use  their  eyes, 
in  others  to  accomplish  their  end  apparently 
by  the  aid  of  memory  alone. 

Of  the  first  kind  of  cases,  those  con- 
nected with  dreaming,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  one  related  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
of  a  gentleman  of  property  who  was  on  the 
eve  of  losing  a  law-suit  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  an  important  document  which 
he  believed  his  father  had  at  one  time  pro- 
cured. After  every  conceivable  place  had 
been  searched,  and  when  on  the  eve  of 
compromising  the  suit,  he  dreamt  that  his 
father  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  where 
the  document  in  question  was  to  be  found, 
and  where,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  obtain- 
ed it  in  time  to  gain  the  cause  which  be 
was  on  the  verge  of  losing.  Many  similar 
cases  are  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of 
individuals  remembering  in  dreams,  while 
under  the  influence  of  anxiety  regarding 
the  subject  of  them,  where  important  pa- 
pers, referring  to  long-forgotten  events,  had 
been  placed.  Nay,  several  facts  of  this 
kind  would  appear  to  prove  that  not  only 
may  events,  which  had  been  long  forgotten, 
be  remembered  in  dreams,  but  that  events, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  bad 
passed  unheeded,  and  never  subsequently 
been  objects  of  memory  at  all,  may  become 
at  a  future  time  the  subjects  of  dreaming. 
The  following  fact  is  of  this  kind  : — 

'  During  a  late  investigation  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  respecting  an  atrocious  murder  com- 
mitted on  a  peddler,  a  man  came  forward 
voluntarily  and  declared  that  he  had  had  a 
dream,  in  which  there  was  represented  to  him  a 
house,  and  a  voice  directed  him  to  a  spjot  near 
tlie  house,  in  which  there  was  buried  the 
poc/c,  or  box  for  small  articles  of  merchandize, 
of  the  murdered  person.  On  search  being 
ihade  the  pack  was  found,  not  precisely  at  the 
spot  which  he  had  mentioned,  but  very  near 
it    The  first  Impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
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public  authorities  was  that  he  was  either  the 
murderer^  or  an  accomplice  in  the  crime.  But 
the  individual  accusea  was  soon  afler  clearly 
convicted ;  before  his  execution  he  fully  con- 
fessed his  crime,  and,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
exculpated  the  dreamer  from  any  participa- 
tion in,  or  knowledge  of^  the  murder.  The 
only  fact  that  could  be  discovered,  calculated 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  occurrence,  was, 
that  immediately  after  the  murder,  the  dream- 
er and  the  murderer  had  been  together,  in  a 
state  of  almost  constant  intoxication  for  seve- 
ral days;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  latter 
might  have  allowed  statements  to  escape  from 
him  which  had  been  recalled  to  the  other  in 
his  dream,  though  he  had  no  remembrance  of 
them  in  his  sober  hours.'  * 

We  have  also  referred  to  cases  in  which 
any  kind  of  dream  can  be  produced  by 
whispering  into  the  ear  of  the  person  asleep. 
One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  this 
kind  is  one  related  by  Dr.  Gregory^  of  an 
officer  whose  companions  were  in  the  habit 
of  amusing  themselves  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  peculiarity,  which  he  possessed  in  a 
singular  degree.  At  one  time,  they  con- 
ducted him  through  the  whole  progress  of 
a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  duel,  and 
when  the  parties  were  supposed  to  be  met, 
they  put  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  which  he 
fired,  and  was  awakened  by^he  report.  On 
another  occasion,  they  made  him  believe 
he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  induced  him 
to  imitate  all  the  motions  of  swimming,  and 
ultimately  to  dive  so  as  to  escape  from  a 
shark  which  they  said  was  pursuing  him. 
He  instantly  dived,  and  awoke  from  the 
bruises  which  he  sustained  by  throwing 
himself  on  the  cabin  floor.  Similar  ca^es 
are  recorded  by  Smellie  and  others. 

Illustrations  of  the  first  kind  of  cases  of 
somnambulism  to  which  we  have  referred, 
are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all ;  but  of  the 
second  kind  a  few  examples,  briefly  refer- 
red to,  will  be  found  to  bear  immediately 
upon  the  exposition  of  our  present  subject. 
Dr.  Gregory  relates  that  thoughts  and  even 
expressions  occurred  to  him  in  dreams 
which  he  used  in  his  lectures  and  writings. 
Dr.  Franklin  stated  that  the  bearings  of 
political  events,  which  puzzled  him  when 
awake,  often  were  resolved  in  his  dreams. 
Condorcet  often  solved  obscure  calcula- 
tions in  his  sleep.  Many  instances  are  on 
record  of  individuals  composing  pieces  of 
music  and  of  poetry  in  their  dreams,  which 
they  afterwards  remembered  on  awaking. 

*  *  Inquiries  concerDing  the  *  Intellectual  Pow- 
er*.' By  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.,  10th  edition, 
pp.  S7&%. 
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A  distiD^uished  Scottish  lawyer  on  one 
occasion,  after  studying  a  difficult  case  for 
some  days  with  great  anxiety  and  attention, 
rose  during  the  night-time,  and  wrote  a 
long  paper  which  he  locked  in  his  desk  and 
returned  to  bed.  On  ihe  following  morn- 
ing he  told  his  wife  that  he  dreamt  he  had 
deUvered  a  clear  and  luminous  opinion  on 
the  case  with  which  he  had  been  so  much 
perplexed ;  and  that  he  would  give  any 
thing  to  recover  the  train  of  thought  which 
had  passed  before  him  in  his  dream.  On 
being  directed  to  his  writing-desk,  the 
opinion  was  found  fully,  clearly,  and  cor- 
rectly written  out.  * 

In  many  well  authenticated  cases  of  som- 
nambulism the  persons  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed the  exercise  of  certain  faculties  in  a 
very  exalted  degree,  and  to  have  displayed 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  memory,  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  which  engaged  them, 
of  which  they  appeared  quite  incapable 
while  awake.  The  following  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  such  cases,  and  will  be 
found,  we  think,  to  throw  some  light  upon 
ihe  feats  of  some  clairvoyantes. 

'  A  girl,  aged  seven  years,  an  orphan  of  the 
lowest  rank,  residing  in  the  house  of  a  farmer, 
by  whom  she  was  employed  in  tending  cattle, 
was  accustomed  A  sleep  in  an  apartment  sep- 
arated by  a  very  thm  partition  from  one 
which  was  frequently  occupied  by  an  itinerant 
fiddler.  This  person  was  a  musician  of  very 
considerable  skill,  and  often  spent  a  part  of 
the  night  in  performing  pieces  of  a  refined 
description,  but  hi?  performance  was  not  taken 
notice  of  by  the  child  except  ns  a  disagreeable 
noise.  After  a  residence  of  six  months  in  this 
family,  she  fell  into  bad  health,  and  was  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  a  benevolent  lady, 
where,  on  her  recovery,  after  a  protracted  ill- 
ness, she  was  employed  as  a  servant  Some 
years  after  she  came  to  reside  with  this  lady, 
the  most  beautiful  music  was  oflen  heard  m 
the  house  during  the  night,  which  excited  no 
small  interest  and  wonder  in  the  family ;  and 
many  a  waking  hour  was  spent  in  endeavors 
to  discover  the  invisible  minstrel.  At  length, 
the  sound  was  traced  to  the  sleeping-rooxn  of 
the  girl,  who  was  found  fast  asleep,  but  utter- 
ing from  her  lips  a  sound  exactly  resembling 
the  sweetest  tones  of  a  small  violin.  On  fur- 
ther observation  it  was  found  that,  after  being 
about  two  hours  in  bed,  she  became  restless, 
and  began  to  mutter  to  herself.  She  then  ut- 
tered sounds  precisely  resembling  the  tuning 
of  a  violin,  and  at  length,  after  some  nrelude, 
dashed  off  into  elaborate  pieces  oi  music, 
which  she  performed  in  a  clear  and  accurate 
manner,  and  with  a  sound  exactly  resembling 
the  most  delicate  modulations  of  that  instru- 

*  Dt,  Abercrombie,  tp.  eU.  p.  5^1. 
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ment  During  the  performance  she  SDmetimes 
stopped,  made  the  sound  of  retuniog  her  in- 
strument, and  then  began  exactly  where  she 
had  stopped  in  the  most  correct  manner. 
These  paroxysms  occurred  at  irregular  intei^ 
vals,  varying  from  one  to  fourteen,  or  even 
twenty  nights ;  and  they  were  generally  fol- 
by  a  ae^r^e  of  fever  and  pains  over  various 
parts  of  her  body. 

^  After  a  year  or  two,  her  music  was  not 
confined  to  tne  imitation  of  the  violin,  but  was 
oHen  exchanged  for  that  of  a  piano  of  a  very 
old  description,  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
hear  in  the  house  where  she  now  lived  ;  and 
she  then  also  began  to  sing,  imitating  exactly 
the  voices  of  several  ladies  of  the  family.  In 
another  year  from  this  time,  she  beffan  to  talk 
a  great  deal  in  her  sleep,  in  which  she  seemed 
to  fancy  herself  instructing  a  ]^ounger  com- 
panion. She  often  descanted  with  the  utmost 
fluency  and  correctness  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
both  political  and  religious,  the  news  of  the 
day,  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture,  public 
characters,  and  particularly  the  characters  of 
members  of  the  family,  and  their  visitors.  In 
these  discussions  she  showed  the  most  won- 
derful discrimination,  often  combined  with 
sarcasm,  and  astonishing  powers  of  mimicry. 
Her  language  through  the  whole  was  fluent 
and  correct,  and  her  illustrations  often  forcible 
and  even  eloquent  She  was  fond  of  illus- 
trating her  subject  by  what  she  called  ti  fable, 
and  in  these  her  imagery  was  both  appro- 
priate and  elegant  She  was  by  no  means, 
says  my  informer,  limited  in  her  range — Buo- 
naparte, Wellington,  Blucher,  and  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  figured  amons  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  her  brain ;  and  aO  were  ani- 
madverted upon  with  such  freedom  from  re- 
straint as  often  made  me  think  poor  Nancy 
had  been  ti^nsplanted  into  Madame  Genlis' 
palace  of  truth.  The  justice  and  troth  of  her 
remarks  on  all  subjects  excited  the  utmost 
astonishment  in  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  her  limited  means  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion. She  had  been  known  to  conjugate  cor- 
rectly Latin  verbs,  which  she  had  probably 
heard  io  the  school-room  of  the  family  i  and 
she  was  once  heard  to  speak  several  sentences 
very  correctly  in  French,  at  the  same  time 
stating  that  she  heard  them  from  a  forei^ 
gentleman,  whom  she  had  met  accidentally  in 
a  shop.  Being  questioned  on  this  subject 
when  awake,  she  remembered  having  seen 
the  gentleman,  but  could  not  repeat  a  word  of 
what  he  said.  During  her  paroxysms  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  awake  ner,  and  when  her 
eyelids  were  raised,  and  a  candle  brought 
near  the  eye,  the  pupil  seemed  insensible  to 
the  light.  For  several  years  she  was,  during 
the  paroxysms,  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  other  persons ;  but  about  the  age 
of  sixteen  she  began  to  observe  those  who 
were  in  the  apartment,  and  she  could  tell  cor- 
rectly their  numbers,  though  the  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  have  the  room  darkened.  She 
now  also  became  capable  of  answering  ques- 
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tioDB  that  were  pat  to  her,  and  of  noticiog  re- 
markB  made  in  her  presence;  and  with' regard 
to  both  Bhe  showed  astonishing  acuteness. 
Her  observations,  indeed,  were  often  of  each 
a  nature,  and  corresponded  so  accurately  with 
characters  and  events,  that,  by  the  country 
people,  she  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with 
Bupernatural  powers.' 

This  girl,  during  her  waking  hoars,  was 
dull,  stupid,  awkward,  slow  to  learn,  with- 
out any  taste  for  music,  and  Jess  intelligent 
than  any  of  her  fellow-servants. 

In  the  preceding,  as  in  most  other  cases 
of  somnambulism,  the  individual  had  no 
recollection,  when  awake,  of  what  had 
happened.  When  persons,  however,  are 
in  a  s^bseqaent  fit  of  somnambulism,  they 
recollect  the  events  of  the  previous  one. 
In  all  cases,  some  of  the  faculties  not  usu- 
ally in  exercise  in  ordinary  sleep,  appear 
to  enjoy  an  unusual  and  exalted  activity, 
while  others  seem  more  than  usually  torpid 
and  insensible  to  external  agencies. 

With  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  let 
us  return  to  the  phenomena  of  animal  mag- 
netism, and  survey  them;  and  we  think, 
that  much  of  our  wonder  at  what  is  cred- 
ible will  cease,  and  what  is  incredible  will 
receive  an  easy  solution.  What  are  the 
facts  regarding  mesmerism  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  few  years  in  this  and  other 
countries  appears  to  substantiate  ?  First, 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  usual 
passes,  and  other  means  employed  by  the 
experimenters,  fail  to  produce  any  effect  at 
all ;  the  subjects  are  then  declared  not  to 
be  susceptible.  Second,  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  are  affected,  no- 
thing but  a  light  slumber  or  natural  sleep  is 
produced.  Third,  that  in  a  few,  this  sleep 
becomes  so  profound  as  to  render  the  sub- 
ject of  it  insensible,  or  nearly  so,  to  pain. 
And  fourthly,  that  in  a  very  small  number 
only,  and  those  chiefly  young  persons,  or 
females,  this  sleep  is  of  that  unnatural  kind 
which  permits  of  the  patient  conversing, 
receiving  ideas  from  others,  and  displaying 
certain  sleep-waking  phenomena.  We  have 
already  admitted  that  the  facts  first  referred 
to  here  are  substantiated  by  evidence,  and 
may  be  verified  by  experiment;  and  that 
the  insensibility  occasionally  produced  in 
such  cases  is  probably  identical  with  that 
condition  which  it  so  much  resembles,  not 
unfrequeotly  observed  in  hysterical  affec- 
tions. Let  us  now  compare  the  sleep- wak- 
ing phenomena  with  those  of  dreaming  and 
of  natural  somnambulism,  remembering  that 
they  are  meet  generally  produced  in  those 
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persons'  who  are  usually  most  liable  to  the 
hrtter  affections,  or  to  those  peculiar  hys" 
terical  states  allied  to  them. 

In  the  state  produced  by  the  magnetizer, 
some  of  the  faculties  are,  probably,  as  in 
somnambulism,  in  a  dormant  state;  while 
others,  which  may  be  excited  by  the  ques- 
tions of  the  operator,  are  perhaps  exercised 
with  unwonted  energy — an  energy  due,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  state  of  abstraction 
enjoyed  by  the  individual,  and  his  removal 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  external 
objects  and  ordinary  trains  of  thought.  Let 
us  further  suppose,  that,  as  in  ordinary 
dreaming,  the  objects  of  conception  are 
mistaken  for  realities,  so  here  they  may  be 
believed  to  have  a  real  existence ;  and  we 
may  thus  understand  how  individuals  may 
be  induced  to  describe  objects  suggested  to 
their  imagination  as  objects  of  perception^ 
without  any  intention,  it  may  be,  of  deceiv* 
ing.  We  would  refer  to  another  fact,  well 
known  to  medical  men — namely,  the  occur* 
rence,  particularly  in  hysterical  females,  of 
a  morbid  desire  to  excite  wonder  and  obtain 
sympathy,  which  shows  itself  by  habitual 
acts  of  deception  in  persons  otherwise  free 
from  any  such  vice.  In  the  unnatural  state 
produced  by  magnetism,  the  somnambule 
may  be  affected  by  such «  tendency,  and 
may  gratify  her  own  ambition  and  the  curi- 
osity of  her  interrogators  by  answering  with 
her  best  ingenuity  the  questions  put  to  her. 
Of  all  this,  it  may  happen,  in  conformity 
with  the  known  phenomena  of  natural  som- 
nambulism, she  has  no  recollection  when 
awakened. 

An  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  prin- 
ciples occurs  to  us,  with  which  we  became 
acquainted.  In  a  village  in  Scotland,  peo- 
pled by  an  intelligent  and  reading  class  of 
manufacturers,  the  subject  of  mesmerism 
became  one  of  general  interest.  The  oper- 
atives repeated  among  themselves  the  ex- 
periments which  they  had  witnessed  at 
public  lectures,  and,  to  their  astonishment, 
verified,  as  they  believed,  all  the  facts  of 
phreno-mesmerism  and  clairvoyance.  Two 
of  them,  more  ambitious  than  their  fellows, 
gave  public  lectures  and  experiments.  En- 
couraged by  their  success,  they  took  some  of 
their  most  susceptible  and  successful  som- 
narobules  to  a  neighbouring  city,  and  there 
announced  a  public  display  of  the  art,  offer- 
ing to  discover  and  prescribe  for  the  internal 
diseases  of  all  and  sundry.  A  few  of  the 
medical  men  of  the  place  requested  a  pri- 
vate seance,  to  which  they  might  bring 
several  patients  whose  internal  diseases,  or 
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former  injuries  they  were  fully  acqaainted 
withy  and  thuB  subject- the  matter  to  a  fair 
ordeal.     The  lecturers,  strong  in  their  own 
honest  convictions,  at  once  agreed.     The 
result  was,  that,  in  every  caSe  of  disease, 
the  somnambules  entirely  failed  to  detect 
the  ailment.     They  carried  their  hands  in 
vain  over  the  bodies  of  the  patients ;  and 
at  last  the  medical  men,  according  to  a 
preconcerted  plan,  whispered  to  each  other, 
*  she  does  not  see  such'  a  bone  has  been 
broken,'  or  such  an  organ  diseased.     The 
loud  whispers  were  gladly  caught  by  the 
acute   ears  of  the  unsuspecting  clairvoy- 
antes,  who  immediately  declared  the  exists- 
ence  of  the  whispered  disease  or  injnry — 
affections  which  existed  only  in  their  own 
fancies,  thus  misinformed  and  misled.    In 
fine,  so  completely  were  the  poor  somnam- 
bules exposed,  that  the  lecturers  themselves, 
with  honest  indignation,  denounced  them 
as  deceivers,  threw  up  their  science  and 
projected  lectures  in  disgust,  and  returned 
to  their  homes,  leaving  their    disgraced 
companions  to  follow  as  they  could.     The 
poor  girls,  when  awake,  were  as  innocent 
to  all  appearance  of  intentional  deceit  as 
the   lecturers.     They   had  done  nothing 
which  they  remembered  of,  -or  were  respon- 
sible for ;  they  had  been  the  nnconscious 
subjects  of  experiments,  in  which  they  only 
obeyed  the  ordinary  laws  of  their  economy. 
The  phreno-mesmeric    phenomena,  so 
frequently  exhibited  in  public,  have  an  easy 
exposition  on  the  principles  we  have  un- 
folded.   Let  it  only  be  remembered,  that 
in  certain  states  of  the  mind,  as  in  dream- 
ing and   somnambulism,   the  memory   is 
wonderfully  active;  that  the  individual  is 
under  the  influence  of  suggested  concep- 
tions, and  remembered  scenes,  and   the 
whole  phenomena  are  explained.      If  it 
should  be  objected  that,  in  many  cases,  all 
the  phenomena  of  phreno-mesmerism  have 
been  developed  in  persons  who  could  have 
known  nothin^^  of  phrenology,  or  of  such 
public  exhibitions,  our  answer  is,  that  a 
general  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  much 
more  extensive  than  it  is  believed  to  be ; 
and  that  a  full  explanation  of  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  magnetic  know* 
ledge  and  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  the 
somnambule  is  afforded  by  such  cases  as 
those  which  we  have  referred  to,  in  which 
ignorant  and  stupid  servant-girls  displayed 
a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin,  seogra- 
phy,  astronomy,  and  music,  when  asleep,  of 
which  they  were    totally    ignorant  when 
awake,  and  of  which  their  apparent  know- 
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ledge  could  be  referred  to  an  exalted  state 
of  the  memory,  which  enabled  them  to  re- 
member what  had  formerly  incidentally 
passed  within  their  hearing.  That  this  is 
the  true  explanation  of  such  cases,  we  have 
repeatedly  satisfied  ourselves.  They  were 
begun  among  phrenologists,  and  propagated 
by  an  hysterical  sympathy.  In  all  cases 
which  we  have  seen,  the  *  demonstrations' 
were  exactly  limited  by  the  individual's 
knowledge  of  phrenology.  In  oases  where 
the  names  of  organs  unknown  to  the  som- 
nambule were  whispered  in  his  hearing  be- 
fore the  supposed  seat  of  them  was  touched, 
the  demonstrations  were  such  as  indicated 
that  the  person  put  his  own  interpretation 
upon  the  function  of  the  phrenological 
faculty,  and  one,  at  times,  very  different 
from  the  real  one.  Thus,  when  adhesive- 
ness in  one  case  was  named  and  touched, 
the  subject  of  the  experiment  made  a  point 
of  adhering  with  singular  pertinacity  to  a 
statement  which  he  had  just  before  made, 
believing  that  to  be  the  proper  function  of 
this  so-called  faculty.  In  such  cases,  too, 
we  have  observed  that  the  person  could  be 
so  misled  by  whispering  the  names  of  the 
organs  about  to  be  excited,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  what  part  of 
the  head  was  touched.  He  fought  with  the 
finger  on  veneration,  prayed  when  it  was 
placed  on  destructiveness,  and  sang  under 
pressure  upon  benevolence.  In  the  same 
manner  the  cataleptic  symptoms  were  regu- 
lated by  the  expectations  or  preconceived 
impressions.  When  a  limb  was  known  to 
be  operated  upon,  it  became  rigid ;  when 
the  attention  was  absorbed  by  other  ideas 
no  passes  sufficed  to  affect  it. 

'The  exalted  state  of  the  memory  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  of  the  occurrence  of 
which,  in  natural  dreams  and  somnambu- 
lism, we  have  given  several  curious  illus- 
trations, will  explain  many  of  the  singular 
coincidences  remarked  between  the  state- 
ments of  clairvoy antes  and-  the  facts  them- 
selves. Some  previous  knowledge  long 
forgotten,  and  entirely  latent,  becomes 
available  in  the  magnetic  state ;  but  we 
fail  to  trace  the  connexion  from  our  ignor- 
ance of  previous  facts,  or  because  the  som- 
nambulist has  no  recollection  when  awake 
either  of  the  previous  facts  themselves,  or 
of  what  took  place  during  the  magnetic 
sleep. 

It  is  on  these  principles,  perhaps,  that 
we  must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, explain  one  of  the  most  curious  con- 
Itributions  to    empirical  psychology  with 
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which   we  are  'acquainted — the    account 
given   by  Zschokke  of  his  gift  of  inner 
sight.     He  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  practical  of  German  writers  of  fiction, 
at  one  time  an  inspector  of  forests,  a  mem- 
ber of  legislature,   and  a   supplementary 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  canton, 
and  relates  his  case  with  great  simplicity 
and  truthfulness.*    He  discovered  that  very 
frequently   while    musing   with    his    eyes 
fixed  on  an  individual  with  whom  he  was 
entirely  unacquainted,  that  the  events  of 
that  individual's  past  life  seemed  to  pass 
before  him,  accompanied  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  most  minute  details  connected 
with  those  events,  even  to  articles  of  dress, 
furniture,  movements  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  them,  and  circumstances  of  the 
mo8t  secret  kind.     On  coming  some  time 
afterwards  to  repeat  such  visions,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  all  the  evenU  which 
thus  passed  in, review  before  his  fancy  had 
in  every  case  actually  occurred ;   and  he 
gives  several  remarkable  instances  in  which 
be  revealed,  in  this  manner,  the  most  pri- 
vate occurfences  in  the  past  lives  of  per- 
sons whom,  as  he  assures  us,  he  had  never 
before  seen.     He  had  no  control  over  this 
gift,  it  never  served  any  useful  purpose,  he 
says,  and  only  occasionally  manifested  it- 
self, and  without  any  effort  or  wish  on  his 
part.     If  this  curious  fact  is  explicable  at 
all,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  to  which 
we  have  referred,  that  in  certain  states  of 
the  mind,  as  in  somnambulism,  and  other 
states  resembling  it,  the  mempry  becomes 
singularly  excited,  and  shadows  forth  things 
once  imprinted  on  its  tablet  which  even  at 
the  time  of  their'  actual  occurrence  failed 
to  excite  the  attention.    They  secretly  and 
silently  left  their  impress  upon  the  uncon- 
scious mind  to  be  afterwards  called  into 
contemplation  by  some  hidden  law  of  asso- 
ciation,— by  some  vivid  light  which  illumi- 
nated even  the  faintest  traces  of  the  past. 

On  the  same  principle  would  we  explain 
some  of  the  singular  facts  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the 
Seherin  possessed  through  supernatural 
means  a  knowledge  of  past  events.  They 
were  once  known  to  her,  or  at  least  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  her  knowledge,  and  if 
ever  apprehended,  had  been  long  forgotten, 
but  under  certain  influences  and  associa- 
tions they  were  recalled. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  are 
many  facts  in  empirical  psychology  which 

*  Zachokka-Selbstschan,  3rd  ed.  p.  397. 
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cannot  be  rejected, — which  are  singular  in* 
the  extreme,  and  which  are  not  explicable 
upon  this  or  any  known  principle ;  but  have 
any  of  them  the  characters  which  ought  to 
distinguish  an  ascertained  truth — a  fact  in 
science?    It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  re- 
markable instances  of  prevision— ^or  fulfilled 
dreams  and  visions,  until  the  multitude  of 
them  accumulated  into  something  like  a 
body  of  evidence,  almost  insuperable.  But 
is  there  one  such  fact  which  has  stood  the 
examination — the  usual  ordeal,  of  a  calm 
scientific  scrutiny  before  it  was  recorded  1 
In  every  case  there  is  a  possible  explana- 
tion  suggesting  itself,  which  is  not  set  aside 
by  the  care  with  which  the  observation  was 
originally  made.     Medical  men  have  been 
loudly  and  virulently  assailed,  and  in  no 
instance  more  rudely  than  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication on  mesmerism,*  because  they  will 
not  believe  in  this  new  art,  and  apply  it  to 
the  discovery  and  treatment  of  disease.  To 
such  railers  it  might  be  answered,  do  any 
of  the  facts  recorded  by  mesmerists  at  all 
resemble  those  contained  in  any  memoir 
on  a  scientific  subject,  either  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  medical !    The  facts  of  those 
memoirs  are  related  with  the  most  minute 
accuracy  ;  the  instruments  of  experiment 
are  described-^he  means  are  detailed  which 
were  employed  to  detect  any  conceivable 
source  of  fallacy — all  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cess are  given,  and  those  of  numerous  ex- 
periments instituted  to  correct  errors  in  the 
data.     Even  with  such  evidence  it  is  gene- 
rally thought  necessary  to  have  the  fact 
authenticated  by  the  subsequent  observa- 
tions of  others  before  it  is  accredited.  Have 
any  of  the  ghostpseeings  of  the  Seherin— 
have  any  of  the  more  incredible  facts  of 
clairvoyance  and  transference  of  the  senses, 
such  evidence  in  support  of  them  ?     If  we 
refuse  credence  to  new  views  regarding  the 
weight  of  a  body  or  the  constitution  of  a 
salt  without  such  evidence,  shall  we  receive 
the  startling  and  inexplicable  phenomena  of 
mesmerism  upon  less  ? 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  stages 
of  the  mesmeric  state,  those  of  clairvoyance 
and  universal  lucidity,  we  must  on  these 
grounds  declare  our  entire  skepticism.  We 
have  examined  all  the  evidence  in  proof  of 
their  existence^-we  have  witnessed  many 
experiments  adduced  in  support  of  them — 
we  have  made  numerous  experiments  our- 

*  Seven  Lecturei  on  Somnambulisin,  'by  Dr. 
Wienholt.  TraDglated  by  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Ebq  , 
Advocate.    Edia.  1^6. 
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selves,  and  we  hsTe  never  seen  a  single  fact 
which  would  stand  the  ordinary  tests  of  a 
scientific  observation.  Nor  have  any  of 
the  facts  contained  In  the  extraordinary 
narrative  under  review  at  all  unsettled  our 
belief.  None  of  them  have  the.  characters 
of  a  scientific  inquiry,  and  many  of  them 
are  explicable  upon  accredited  principles. 

The  prize  of  3000  francs  offered  by  M. 
Burdin,  one  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
1837,  to  any  one  who  would  read  with  hi» 
eyes  closed,  and  which  sum  lay  in  the  hands 
of  a  notary  for  three  years,  and  was  often 
tried  for,  and  in  every  instance  with  com- 
plete vfaiiure,  is  the  roost  satisfactory  evi- 
dence which  could  well  be  adduced  of  the 
utter  fallacy  of  all.  those  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  averred  that  individuals  have  read 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers  or  the  pits  of 
their  stomachs. 

The  clairvoyance  of  the  boasted  Alexis 
has  been  successfully  exposed  by  the  cau- 
tious observations  and  scrutiny  of  Dr. 
Forbes,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review;  and 
the  exploits  of  the  noted  *  Jack  *  at  Man- 
chester, were  as  completely  stultified  by 
the  ingenuity  and  adroitness  of  Mr*  Dunn, 
of  that  place.  We  had  ourselves  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  feats  of  a  young 
clairvoyant  who  had  already  obtained  some 
celebrity  for  reading  with  his  eyes  bandaged. 
We  at  once  detected  him  by  closing  up  the 
orifice  beneath  the  bandage,  through  which 
he  took  his  secret  glimpses ;  while  a  friend 
very  cleverly  exposed  him  by  first  making 
him  write,  and  managing  so  that  the  pen 
should  be  carried  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
paper  on  which  he  wrote ;  when,  on  subse- 
quently making  him  read  his  own  writing, 
through  the  crown  of  his  head,  he,  trusting 
to  his  memory,  on  recognizing  the  paper, 
unwillingly  read  the  words  which  had  been 
lefl  behind  on  the  table  as  well  as  those 
contained  on  the  paper. 

Of  the  instances  of  alleged  lucidity  which 
we  have  seen,  we  uniformly  observed,  in 
those  cases  where  the  somnambule  de- 
scribed distant  objects  or  events  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  party  putting  the  ques- 
tions, that  one  of  two  things  was  true^ — 
either  the  question  suggested  the  proper 
answer,  or  the  answer  was  in  so  oracular  a 
form  as  to  bear  a  meaning  easily  applicable 
to  any  object  which  could  possibly  have 
been  referred  to ;  and  in  addition,  the  ques- 
tioner generally  displayed  an  easy  credulity 
on  the  subject. 
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In  regard  to  the  narrative,  of  which  we 
have  given  an  abstract,  we  would  observe 
in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  not  that  con- 
fidence .in  the  judgment  and  caution  of  the 
relater  which  would  lead  us  to  place  much 
reliance  upon  his  observations.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  his  friend  Varnhagen*  as  singu- 
larly eccentric  in  his  habits,  as  being  almost 
habitually  somnambulistic,  and  having  a 
wonderful  trick  of  imitating  madness  so 
well  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it  is  not 
far  from  being  at  times  a  genuine  perform- 
ance. ^ 

In  the  second  place,  Mrs.  Hauffe  con- 
fessedly labored  under  an  hysterical  affec- 
tion, in  which  she  was  prone  to  cataleptic 
seizures,  and  susceptible  of  various  anor- 
mal  conditions  of  the  nervous  system.  She 
bad  been  educated  in  a  belief  of  the  super- 
natural, and  the  members  of  her  own  family 
alt  enjoyed  the  power  of  ghost-seeing,  or, 
as  we  would  express  it^  were  subject  to 
spectral  illusions. 

Thirdly,  many  of  those  illusions  are  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation  to  a  certain  extent 
on  known  principles,  others  are  contradic- 
tory in  themselves,  and  of  the  rest  we  roust 
confess  that  we  think  there  is  strong  ground 
to  suspect  collusion ;  although  we  are  not 
of  course  in  circumstances  to  offer  proof  of 
the  fact. 

The  first  fact  noticed  in  our  abstract  illus- 
trates the  well  known  activity  of  the  mem- 
ory in  dreams.  She  remembered  in  a  dream 
where  some  things  had  been  put.  After 
seeing  various  spectral  illusions  easily  ex- 
plicable on  the  common  theory,  she  was  ex- 
posed to  many  causes  calculated  seriously 
to  affect  her  health.  Soon  after  her  mar- 
riage,  she  was  attacked  with  fever,  preceded 
by  the  very  common  precursor,  a  frightful 
dream.  This  fever  lefl  her  in  a  state  of 
great  derangement  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  continued  during  life.  Of  her  pro* 
phetic  dreams,  it  may  be  remarked,  one  is 
verified  six  weeks  afler  its  occurrence, 
others  seven  days,  and  others  on  the  very 
same  night — coincidences  which  we  cannot 
at  all  admit  as  even  marvellous,  consider^ 
ing  that  she  was  constantly  dreaming,  and, 
as  the  narrative  itself  shows,  many  of  her 
dreams  were  not  literally  fulfilled,  and  for 
aught  we  know  she  dreamt  many  others 
which  had  no  sort  of  fulfilment  at  all. 

Of  the  ghost  stories  we  have  selected,  we 
would  say  that  we  cannot  be  much  sur- 

*  Denkwtlrdigkeiten  ond  vermischte  Scbriften, 
Von  K.  A.  VarDbafsn  Von  Ense. 
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prised  at  a  wine-cellar  being  haunted^  and 
that  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Ghost-mak- 
ing is  a  very  old  and  very  excellent  method  of 
covering  delinquencies,  and  a  very  success- 
ful one  in  old  castles  and  cathedrals.  A 
singular  discrepancy  shows  itself  a]s6  be^ 
tween  the  story  of  Mrs.  Hauflfe,  regarding 
the  female  spectre,  and  that  of  Pfaffen, 
given  in  corroboration  of  it ;  for,  by  the 
instructions  of  Mrs.  Hauffe,  this  female 
brightened  np,  and  finally  ascended  to  a 
state  of  bliss,  while,  four  years  afterwards, 
she  was  found  by  Mr.  Pf&fien,  with  a  blood- 
spotted  dress,  still  haunting  the  wine-cellar^ 
and  knocking  on  the  barrels.  Of  the  re- 
markable incidentsrecorded,  in  which  Mrs. 
Hauffe,  on  the  authority  of  her  ghostly  visi- 
tants, stated  facts  sqch  as  could  not  well 
have  been  known  to  her,  we  presume  that 
they  must  either  have  been  forgotten  and 
remembered  in  her  state  of  exalted  sensi- 
bility, or  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts.  And  of  the  sounds,  knock- 
ingSj  tumbling  about  of  dishes,  &c.,  they 
are  too  ridiculous  and  inconsistent  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  ghost^stories  to  deserve 
any  credence.  '  They  were  never  heard,' 
says  Kerner,  with  great  simplicity,  '  when 
they  were  watched  for.'-^p.  173.  Too 
many  incidents  of  this  kind  are  in  our 
recollection  to  allow  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  trick.  .The  Woodstock  ghosts  and  the 
Siockwell  story  are  among  the  best  known 
of  this  kind,  and  many  others  might  be  re- 
ferred to.  We  must  confess  that  we  en- 
tertain strong  suspicions  against  the  girl, 
the  honest  attendant  of  Mrs.  Hauffe,  and 
that  even  her  constant  companion,  her 
younger  sister,  is  not  altogether  acquitted 
in  our  judgment.  Of  Mrs.  Hauffe  herself, 
and  the  amiable  Kerner,  we  have  but  one 
opinion — they  were  devotedly  attached  to 
the  marvellous.  She  became  the  subject 
of  spectral  illusions,  and  her  own  ingenu- 
ity, helped  a  little  by  her  learned  and  phi- 
losophic  admirers,  constructed  a  very  nice 
theory  of  them,  not  a  very  orthodox  one, 
by  the  way,  by  which  she  maintained  their 
credit,  backed  by  the  physical  evidence  af- 
forded by  her  kind  and  ready  attendants. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  smile 
at  our  calmly  endeavoring  to  explain  and 
refute  any  thing  so  absurd  as  a  relation  of 
ghost-stories,  or  alleged  intercourse  with 
the  invisible  world,  especially  as  it  comes 
from  the  land  of  dreams  and  transcendent- 
alism. Nevertheless,  we  are  not  behind 
our  neighbors  in  superstition,  although, 
perhaps,  it  haa  not  yet  with  us,  as  with 
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them,*  been  elevated  into  a  system  consis- 
tent with  philosophy  and  religion.  We  have 
before  us  a  record  far  more  extravagant 
than  that  of  the  Seherin,  published  by  a 
physician  of  eminence,  who  has  distin^ 
guished  himself  by  his  contributions  to  sci- 
ence, and  attested  by  several  respectable 
surgeons,  and  the  written  evidence  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  witnesses.*  It  is  the  case 
of  a  Mary  Jobson,  whose  miraculous  cure 
is  accompanied  by  the  usual  evidences  of 
supernatural  agency,  knockings,  scratch- 
ings,  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  sprink- 
ling of  water,  angelic  music,  shriek  ings, 
and  other  sounds,  heard  by.  numer<^u8  per- 
sons, and  of  voices,  one  personating  the 
Saviour,  and  another  the  Virgin  Mary,  re- 
peating passages  of  Scripture,  and  an- 
nouncements regarding  the  approaching 
cure  of  the  child.  Among  the  other  per- 
sons whose  voices  were  beard  by  the  wilv 
nesses,  and  whose  names  were  announced, 
and  who  lectured  for  hours  together  to  as- 
tonished and  devout  hearers,  were  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  Abed-nego,  and  Daniel! 
The  child  herself  and  her  father  both  had 
visions  of  glorified  persons,  whose  appear- 
ance they  described. 

The  account  codtains  within  itself  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  grossest  imposition,  yet 
we  are  told  that  it  is  believed  by  great  num- 
bers, among  whom  the  author  boasts  of 
some  'holding  high  rank  in  our  national 
church,  and  others,  devout  ministers  of  our 
faith  under  the  denomination  of  presbyte- 
rians  and  Wesley ans,'  besides  '  a  consider' 
rable  number  of  lay  members  of  society, 
who  are  highly  respected  for  learning  and 
piety.' 

The  case  of  this  girl,  and  that  of  the 
Seherin,  belong  to  the  same  category. 
They  were  both  mixtures  of  morbid  per- 
ceptions and  imposition,  where  the  indi- 
viduals or  their  attendants  sought  confirma- 
tion of  their  visions  by  producing  various 
sounds  and  sights  by  concealed  means,  iu 
order  to  gratify  a  very  well  known  but  mor- 
bid ambition  among  hysterical  females,  to 
be  associated  with  the  marvellous  and  super- 
natural. 

There  is  an  inherent  love  for  the  super- 
natural, an  inward  craving  after  mystery, 
which  is  a  universal  character  of  humanity, 
and  affords  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
of  natural  religion  for  the  belief  in  a  future 


*  A  Faithfal  Record  of  the  Miraculoaa  Cose 
of  Mary  Jobwn.  By  W.  Reid  CUnny,  M .D  , 
F.R.8.E.,  4be.  Second  edition.  Newcastle,  1841. 
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destiny  for  man.  Among  no  class  is  that 
natural  instinct  more  prominently  developed 
than  among  some  persons  of  an  evangeli- 
cal creed,  and,  strange  to  say,  among  the 
skeptics  of  those  systems  of  religion  called 
rational.  We  can  readily  understand  how 
the  deep  feeling  of  the  former  may  dispose 
them  to  an  easy  credulity  regarding  all  that 
pertains  to  the  unseen  :  but  on  what  prin- 
ciple can  we  explain  the  ardor  with  which 
the  latter  tumultuouely  hurry  into  every 
new  system  of-  philosophy  t  That  it  is  so, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  denied.  Among  no 
class  has  phrenology  and  mesmerism,  with 
all  its  incredible  mysteries  of  clairvoyance, 
prevision,  and  universal  lucidity,  found 
greater  favor  than  with  this.  Is  it  because 
Ihey  have  repudiated  those  sublime  myste- 
ries of  our  faith  which  have  been  revealed, 
that  this  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
mind  has  seduced  them  into  a  search  after 
revelations  which  reason  condemns  and  r^ 
ligion  scorns  7  Let  it  be  ours  to  cultivate 
that  manly  and  Christian  philosophy  which 
proves  all  things,  and  holds  fast  that  which 
is  true. 
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An  article  in  every  way  worth  the  reading, 
-^candid,  liberal,  truthful,  and  in  style,  forci- 
ble, and  often  splendid. — Ed. 

IIPITENOTS  TA  ETPISKOMIiNA  TlAN- 
TA. —  Origenis  opera  omnia  qucs  Grace 
vel  Latine  tantum  exstant  et  ejus  nomine 
circumferuntur,  ex  variis  Editionibus,  et 
Codicibus  manaezaratis,  Galttcanis,  ItaU 
ids,  Germanicis  et  Anglicis  coll*  eta,  f«- 
censita,  Latine  versa,  atque  annotationi' 
bus  illustrata,  cum  eopiosis  indicibus,  vita 
Auctoris,  et  multis  dissertationibus.  Op- 
era et  Studio  Domni  C^roli  Delarue, 
Presbyteri  et  Monachi  Benedict ini  e 
Congregations      8,    Mauri,      Parisiis, 

MDCCXZSIII. 

Aftbr  the  capture  of  Gaza,  Alexander 
the  Great  marched  through  the  desert  to 
Pelusium,  and  found  himself  master  of 
iEgypt.  In  this  country  he  resolved  to 
build  a  city  which  should  inherit  the  com- 
mercial greatness  once  possessed  by  the 
fallen  Tyre.  At  the  close  of  a  day  spent 
in  examining  the  intended  site^  he  retired 
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to  rest,  filled  with  pleasing  anticipations. 
As  sleep  came  on,  and  his  thoughts  began 
to  group  themselves  in  that  fantastical  dis- 
array so  common  to  our  dreams,  his  favor- 
ite scheme  appeared  before  him  completed. 
He  saw  the  coast  covered  with  magnificent 
buildings  down  lo  the  edge  of  the  sea,  so 
that  the  blue  waters  of  the  harbor  seemed 
to  be  lying  in  a  basin  of  marble.  Multi- 
tudes of  vessels  were  passing  to  and  fro ; 
he  heard  the  whistle  and  the  shouts  of  the 
mariners,  the  rattling  of  the  cordage,  the 
noisy  lading  and  unlading  of  the  merchant- 
ships,  and  a  thousand  other  busy  sounds. 
Still  he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  on  what 
part  of  the  coast  the  city  stood.  It  was 
certainly  not  on  the  spot  he  had  selected. 
While  occupied  partly  in  admiring  the  pros- 
perity and  grandeur  of  the  place,  and  partly 
in  endeavors  to  ascertain  its  exact  position, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance 
of  a  colossal  figure  which  arose  out  of  the 
sea.  It  was  that  of  an  aged  roan ;  in  his 
hand. he  held  the  well-known  trident,  and 
as  he  came  gliding  onward,  the  attendant 
waves  thronged  about  him  with. a  joyous 
rippling.  After  glancing  with  serene  satis- 
faction at  what  he  saw  going  on  about  him, 
the  god  of  the  ocean  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
hero  and  repeated  the  following  lines  from 
the  Odyssey  : 

*  There  is  an  iile 
Amid  the  billowy  flood,  Pharot  by  name. 
In  from  of  ^gypt.' 

He  then  disappeared  beneath  the  waves ; 
a  mist  began  to  overspread  the  sea ;  it  ex- 
tended to  the  city  ;  palace  after  palace, 
street  after  street,  faded  away,  and  the  king 
of  Macedon  awoke.  With  Alexander,  to 
vresolve  was  to  act.  He  called  for  his  horse, 
sallied  forth,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
reached  the  locality  pointed  out  by  the  vi- 
sion. Before  him  lay  the  island  of  Pharos, 
a  short  distance  from  the  mainland,  and  on 
either  side  swept  the  dark  lines  of^  coast, 
stretching  away  with  a  slight  curve  to  the 
right  and  left.  The  eye  of  the  monarch 
was  not  slow  to  discern  the  advantages  of 
such  a  position.  He  remained  motionless, 
gazing  on  the  scene  and  calling  up  the  time 
when  that  desolate  solitude  should  become 
populous  as  had  been  his  dream.  '  Glori- 
ous Homer  1'  exclaimed  he,  '  architect  as 
well  as  poet  V  The  following  day,  on  the 
neck  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Lake  Mareotis,  the  de- 
marcations of  the  city  of  Alexandria  were 
laid  out  with  the  customary  solemnities. 
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The  conqueror  soon  afterwards  gathering 
his  sea  of  human  beings  about  him,  poured 
the  flood  over  the  whole  of  the  East,  and 
dying  there,  left  the  world  every  where  co- 
vered with  the  tide-marks  of  his  greatness 
and  his  littleness.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
Orientals  lasting  remembrances  of  the  ter- 
rible Iskander ;  to  his  followers  a  legacy  of 
contention ;  but  to  i£gypt  a  city  destined 
to  become  second  only  to  Rome  itself.  At 
Alexandria  literature  and  commerce  were 
to  flourish  long  after  his  great  empire  had 
fallen  into  decay.  This  beautiful  city  was 
thus  the  Venus  that  arose  out  of  all  that 
idle  foam  of  conquest.  The  Ptolemies 
spared  no  cost  in  adorning  their  chosen 
residence.  Men  of  all  nations  ivere  invited 
to  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
and  the  town  was  filled  ere  long  with  a 
dense  population  of  iflgyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews.  Every  country  was  laid  out  un- 
der contribution  to  decorate  the  rising  fa- 
vorite. All  books  of  value  that  found  their 
way  into  the  city  were  seized  by  the  govern- 
ment, carefully  copied,  and  the  transcripts 
sent  to  the  owners  with  a  liberal  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  exchange.  An  extensive 
library  was  erected  near  the  palace,  and  in 
connection  with  the  Museum  whose  groVes 
and  porches  became  the  resort  of  the  most 
distinguished  professors  in  literature  and 
science.  The  gods  of  other  nations  were 
prevailed  upon  to  bestow  even  their  divinity 
on  this  Pandora,  and  forsook  their  old 
abodes  to  become  the  patrons  of  Alexan- 
dria. Serapis,  yielded  up  at  last  by  the  re- 
luctant Scydrothemis,  was  transported  from 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  installed  in 
the  Serapion,  an  edifice  inferior  only  to  the 
Capitol  in  its  extent  and  grandeur.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  faults  of  the  Ptol- 
emies they  were  at  all  times  ready  to  throw 
their  shield  over  literature,  and  to  lavish 
treasure  on  the  famous  library.  Even  that 
monster  of  cruelty,  Ptolemy  Physcon,  was 
a  munificent  patron  of  letters,  and. himself 
an  author.  In  the  luxurious  Alexandria, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  found  a  fitting  place 
for  their  memorable  revelries.  Here  it  was 
that  he 

*  Who  had  saperfluouB  kingi  fur  oieuengers   . 
Not  many  mooDv  gone  by, 

forgot  defeat  in  feasting  his  faithful  veterans 
through  the  night,  till  he  forced  '  the  wine 
peep  through  their  scars;'  and  in  decking 
one  last  festival  with  every  splendor  that 
love  and  royalty  could  bring, — as  though  to 
hide  the  form  of  coming  death  with  flow- 
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ers,  or  to  disperse  by  the  brill iaace  of  that 
artificial  scene  the  gloom  that  was  thicken* 
iug  about  him.  After  the  death  of  Cleo- 
patra, the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  iEgypt  became  a  Roman  province. 
To  the  Alexandrians  the  change  was  slight. 
They  followed  their  gains  and  pjieasures  as 
before.  Situated  as  their  city  was,  the 
floodgate  through  which  passed  all  the  traffic 
between  the  east  and  west ;  while  that  was 
undisturbed  in  the  constancy  of  its  ebb  and 
flow,  Alexandria  roust  be  rich ;  and  the  rev- 
olution which  substituted  the  prastor  Gall  us 
for  the  high-born  Cleopatra  put  no  check 
upon  its  growing  prosperity. 

A  traveller  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
centnry,  on  approaching  Alexandria'  from 
the  west  would  enter  the  harbor  of  Eunoa- 
tus,  passing  on  his  left  the  island  of  Pharos, 
with  the  celebrated  light-house  on  its  east- 
ern promontory.  This  island  was  connected 
with'  the  mainland  by  a  causeway  and  a 
bridge  of  unusual  height,  beneath  which  he 
sees  vessels  passing  to  and  fro  between  the 
harbor  of  Eunostus  and  the  larger  one  on 
the  other  side.  He  landa  on  thespacious 
quay  of  Port  Cibotus,  and  proceeding  south- 
wards, about  half  way  down  the  broad 
straight  street  which  ran  the  whole  width  of 
the  city,  beholds  on  his  right  the  Serapion. 
After  ascending  its  hundred  steps,  and  pass- 
ing through  exterior  buildings  occupied  by 
the  priests  and  the  devotees  of  the  god, 
he  finds  himself  within  a  vast  quadrangle 
adorned  with  porticoes ;  and  in  the  centre 
rises  the  temple  itself,  in  which  the  mas- 
siveness  of  the  old  ^Egyptian  architecture 
derives  now  beauty  from  an  admixture  of 
Grecian  elegance.  In  the  interior  he  sees 
the  colossal  statue  of  Serapis,  the  extended 
hands  touching  the  walls  on  either  side,  the 
serpent,  the  symbol  of  eternity,  coiled  about 
him,  its  head  resting  on  his  hand.  Here 
he  meets  worshippers  of  almost  every  creed, 
for  all,  except  Jews  and  Christians,  adored 
Serapis.  iE^ypt  raised  temples  to  his  honor 
as  the  beneficent  deity  of  the  Nile,  while 
the  Greek  and  Roman  recognized  in  him 
another  impersonation  of  Jupiter,  Pluto,  or 
iEsculapius.  The  traveller  would  probably 
feel  desirous  next  of  visiting  another  range 
of  buildings  within  the  verge  of  the  temple 
— the  library,  with  its  300,000  volumes.* 
If  he  mounts  to  the  summit  of  the  fane,  an 
extended  prospect  presents  itself.     On  his 

*  If  Cleopatra  deposited  here  the  books  firom 
the  Permmean  library  with  which  Antony  pre- 
sented her,  the  total  amounts  to  600,000. 
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right  as  he  looks  towards  the  south,  He  the 
crowded  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes,  in 
the  ancient  quarter  Rhacotis ;  and  beyond 
them  the  Necropolis,  with  its  catacombs 
reaching  as  far  as  the  coast.  Directly  in 
front  stretches  the  Lake  Mareotis ;  its  shore 
next  the  city  forming  a  second  harbor,  filled 
with  the  vessels  that  have  arrived  from  the 
east  through  the  Nile  and  the  canals  which 
join  that  river  to  tlie  lake.  More  distant, 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  gaily-colored  pleasure- 
boats,  that,  with  music  playing  and  stream*- 
ers  flying,  glide  across  its  bluejlike  aurora- 
borealis  lights  over  a  northern  sky.  The 
shores  of  this  little  inland  sea,  covered  with 
vines,  (the  *  Mareotides  albsB*  of  Virgil,) 
are  studded  with  the  suburban  villas  o'f  the 
merchant-princes.  In  the  line  of  the  hori- 
zon lies  a  dreary  expanse  o(  desert,  the  ref- 
uge at  first  of  many  a  persecuted  Christian, 
and  afterwards  the  chosen  wilderness-Eden 
of  multitudes  of  dreaming  Eremites. 

Our  visitor  descends,  and  quitting  the 
temple  enters  the  great  street  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  city,  from  the  gate  of 
Necropolis  to  that  of  Canopus.*  Passing 
the  Gymnasium,  with  its  porticoes  six  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  he  reaches  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  city,  the  northern  half  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the 
Ptolemies,  Here  he  enters  the  Museum, 
the  residence  of  the  royal  society  of  literati. 
He  sees  them  walking  in  the  peripatus,  or 
sitting  in  the  shady  retirement  of  the  exhe- 
dra,  discussing  their  theories  in  ethics^  as- 
tronomy, or  medicine.  In  another  depart- 
ment of  the  palace  once  stood  the  Brucbion, 
a  library  of  four  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
These  were  consumed  when  the  ships  in 
the  neighboring  harbor  were  burnt  during 
Cesar's  Alexandrian  war.  A  third  division, 
called  the  Soma,  was  set  apart  as  the  buri- 
al-place of  the  kings ;  and  here  lay  the 
body  of  Alexander  in  its  sarcophagus  of 
glass.  Leaving  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Ca- 
nopus,  he  has  before  him  the  circus  for  the 
chariot-races,  and  in  the  distance  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suburbs  of  Nicopolis, 
which  with  Eleusis  and  Canopus  formed  a 
chain  of  towns  along  the  shore. 

Such  was  '  the  golden  Alexandria,'  whose 
growth  the  commerce  of  all  climes  combin- 
ed to  nourish,  causing  it  to  send  out  its 
roots  and  its  branches  both  wide  and  deep. 


•  'Ar«  ^2  Tils  Nc«poir^Cb>(  h  Im  rd  itiJKOf  vXarxia  iic 
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Not  only  were  the  boughs  laden  with  wealthy 
fruit,  but  vocal  in  every  leaf,  like  those  of 
the  singing  tree  in  the  Arabian  nights,  with 
a  perpetual  song — full  no  less  of  gaiety  than 
of  riches.  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  lodged 
in  the  branches  of  it.  Not  a  phantasy  in 
religion,  not  a  chimera  in  politics,  or  bj* 
pothesis  in  science,  but  might  there  soar 
or  flutter,  sing  its  song,  or  display  its  plu- 
mage. That  there  should  at  times  be  dis- 
cord in  the  notes,  occasionally  much  mutual 
pecking  and  acrimonious  chatter,  was  not 
surprising.  To  the  Alexandrians,  in  their 
laughter-loving  moods  this  was  delightful. 
It  was  ail  so  much  in  the  way  of  vive  la 
bagatelle.  The  traveller  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  might  enrich  himself  with  all  the 
lore  of  the  literary  and  scientific  world, 
without  stirring  beyond  the  city  walls.  He 
might  become  initiated  in  the  philosophical 
Judaism  of  Philo,  and  learn  to  And  in  Plato 
the '  Attic  Moses.'  Large  store  of  fantastical 
subtilties  and  an  edifying  contempt  of  the 
body  he  might  acquire  from  the  Neoplato- 
nist  Plottnus.  Sitting  in  a  mingled  aadi- 
tory  of  Christians  and  Pagans,  he  might  be 
taught  from  the  lips  of  the  eclectic  Ammo- 
nius  Saccas  how  to  patch  up  a  coat  of  many 
colors  with  scraps  stolen  from  every  system 
of  philosophy  and  religion.  He  might  be 
inducted  by  the  lectures  of  Clement  into  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity  through  the  gate 
of  ihe  Platonic  philosophy.  With  the  Gno^ 
tics  he  might  lose  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of 
eons,  becoming  profound  in  the  history  of 
the  strife  waged  by  Oromasdes  and  Ahri- 
man  ;  and  achieving  the  finishing  stroke  in 
the  subterranean  chambers  beneath  the 
Rhacotis,  become  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  unrighteous  mysteries  of  Serapis. 
But  he  need  be  a  careful  observer  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  for  he  treads  a  soil 
where  massacres  and  riots  are  indigenous. 
The  Alexandrians  were  disposed  to  carry 
their  jests  to  a  length  somewhat  incon- 
venient to  themselves  and  others.  They 
were  once  honored  with  a  visit  from  that 
indefatigable  traveller  Adrian.  He  restor- 
ed them  old  privileges  and  conferred  new 
ones.  When  his  back  was  turned  their  wit 
could  content  itself  with  no  less  royal  a 
whetstone  than  himself  and  his  son  Pius. 
The  emperor  inflicted  no  punishment,  but 
in  a  letter  to  Servian,  expresses,  with  the 
utmost  naivet6,  a  wish,  *  that  this  city,  by 
its  grandeur  and  riches  the  first  of  all 
ifigypt,  were  furnished  with  better  inhabit- 
ants.' A  Caracalla  displayed  less  forbear- 
ance.   Deformed  and  imbecile^  this  prince 
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longed  to  be  thought  an  Alexander,  or  a 
swift-footed  Achilles.  The  popularis  aura, 
however,  responded  from  beneath,  like  the 
wind  among  the  reeds  in  the  old  fabie.  to 
the  tune  of  '  Midas  has  ass's  ears.'  The 
enraged  prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  festivi- 
ties with  which  he  was  welcomed,  gave  or- 
ders for  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants.  So  notorious  was  their  prone- 
ness  to  sedition,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  praetor  and  his  retinue,  no  Roman  citi- 
zen of  rank  was  allowed  to  reside  among 
them  without  a  special  permission  from  the 
emperor.  The  elements  of  this  miscella- 
neous population  were  in  contact  but  not 
itf  union.  No  asperity  of  prejudice  was 
worn  away  by  the  attrition.  A  thousand 
gods  were  worshipped — interest  was  the 
one  deity  sincerely  served.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  test  would  instantly  precipitate 
the  repugnant  particles  held  for  a  time  in 
solution.  A  large  proportion  of  the  lowest 
classes,  foreigners,  sailors,  and  needy  arti- 
sans, were  ripe  for  any  outbreak  that  pro- 
mised the  confusion  favorable  to  plunder. 
The  commerce  to  which  the  Alexandrians 
owed  their  wealth  brought  this  dangerous 
evil  along  with  it ;  thus  resembling  their 
own  river,  that,  while  fertilizing  the  coun- 
try by  its  overflow,  leaves,  after  subsiding, 
large  tracts  of  mud,  which,  according  to 
our  old  travellers,  became  prolific  beneath 
a  burning  sun  in  every  species  of  venom- 
ous reptile.  In  an  atmosphere  thus  charged, 
the  first  glimmer  of  steel  was  conductor 
sufilcient  at  any  time  to  attract  the  whole 
fury  of  the  tempest, — the  shops  would  be 
shut,  the  streets  barricaded,  the  mob  out, 
divided  into  parties,  and  skirmishing  in  the 
great  thoroughfares,  or  crowding  to  besiege 
the  house  of  some  Christian  teacher,  some 
wealthy  Hebrew,  or  obnoxious  official. 

We  are  told  that  ihe  seagulls  of  Abys- 
sinia are  wont  to  baffle  the  attacks  of  the 
hawk  by  vieing  with  their  assailant  himself 
in  the  height  to*which  he  must  soar  for  the 
success  of  his  stroke,  thus  preventing  him 
from  attaining  that  elevation  above  them 
which  may  enable  him  to  make  the  fatal 
swoop.  Somewhat  similar  were  the  later 
efforts  made  by  philosophy  in  Alexandria. 
It  was  assailed  by  religion,  and  it  aspired  to 
become  itself  a  religion.  The  religious 
spirit  of  Platonism  was  drawn  forth,  ar- 
rayed, and  eulogized  by  Plotinus.  Found- 
ed on  bis  metaphysical  system,  there  arose 
under  the  hands  of  Porphyry  and  lam- 
blichus  a  kind  of  philosophical  church. 
While  Christianity  and  philosophy  were 
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thus  weighing  in  the  balance,  Conetantine 
threw  the  sceptre  into  the  scale  of  the  for- 
mer. Like  King  Pedro,  who  disinterred 
and  enthroned  the  body  of  his  beloved  Ines 
de  Castro,  Julian  afterwards  extorted  hom- 
age from  all  to  the  lifeless  form  of  the 
eclectic  philosophy.  The  unnatural  pa- 
geantry was  soon  over.  It  was  left  for  Pro- 
clus  to  w*eep  over  the  remains  and  to  pro- 
nounce the  funeral  oration.  The  reign  of 
Justinian  witnessed  the  complete  interment. 
The  philosophical  school  of  Alexandria 
had  becomes  extinct,  and  there  was  no 
apotheosis. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Christianity 
of  Alexandria  should  have  sought  in  some 
measure  to  adapt  itself  in  its  turn  to  the 
mode  of  encounter  by  which  it  was  assailed. 
He  who  professed  to  inculcate  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  city 
must  be  no  illiterate  man.  To  instruct  the 
children  of  Christian  parents  was  but  a  part 
of  his  duty.  The  principal  of  the  cate- 
chetical school  was  constantly  called  upon 
either  to  teach  or  to  confute  those  who  had 
been  educated  in  every  variety  of  philo- 
sophical creed.  Pantaenus  and  Clement, 
accordingly,  were  men  of  learning  equal  to 
the  demand  of  their  office.  With  the  wri- 
tings of  Plato,  and  of  the  later  Platonists, 
they  were  perfectly  familiar.  The  active 
mind  seldom  fails  to  evince  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  those  subjects  which  have  long  em- 
ployed its  powers.  The  work  of  necessity 
becomes  the  labor  of  love.  For  this  rea- 
son the  philosophy  in  which  the  Christian 
catechist  had  become  a  proficient  was  used, 
ere  long,  as  something  more  than  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  servant  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  thtimate  associate.  Philosophy 
was  not  merely  the  medium  through  which 
he  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  enemy  ; 
it  was  a  glass  with  whose  services  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  dispense  even  when  Chris- 
tian truth  was  the  object  of  his  contempla- 
tion. This  weapon  was  not  only  assumed 
at  the  cry  of  assault,  and  powerfully  wielded 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  but  worn  con- 
stantly as  a  part  of  the  every-day  dress. 
The  reproach  cast  at  his  rival  by  Cleon, 

might  have  been  applied  to  the  Christians 
by  their  antagonists  with  considerable  jus- 
tice. The  advocates  of  Christianity  thought 
to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  philosophy 
by  making  it  philosophical — much  as  swim- 
mers have  protected  themselves  against 
crocodiles  by  smearing  themselves    with 
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their  grease.  It  was  this  policy  which  fur- 
nished vantage-ground  to  a  system  like  that 
of  Aoimonius  Saccas,  and  which  hecame, 
moreover,  the  source  of  mnch  that  was  cor- 
rupt and  contentious  among  the  friends  of 
reliffiun  themselves. 

The  pupils  of  Pantaenus,  and  of  Cle* 
ment  his  fellow-laborer  and  successor,  were 
instructed  ia  a  Christianity  thus  modified 
by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  eclecticism.  Un- 
der their  able  management,  the  Christian 
school  at  Alexandria  was  numerously  at- 
tended. They  imparted  instruction  to  their 
succession  of  classes  in  a  manner  much 
more  familiar  and  colloquial  than  is  cus- 
tomary with  ourselves.  Among  their  young- 
er scholars  one  might  have  been  distin- 
guished as  remarkable  for  his  piety,  his 
thirst  after  knowledge,  and  the  acute  and 
searching  nature  of  the  questions  which 
from  time  to  time  he  addreased  to  his  su- 
periors.    It  was  Origen. 

The  childhood  of  this  celebrated  person 
was  not  without  its  tokens  of  that  which 
was  to  come.  A  pious  father  taught  him 
to  commit  to  memory,  daily,  a  portion  of 
the  Scriptures.  To  him  this  was  no  unin- 
teresting task.  There  must  be  some  mean- 
ing in  what  he  learnt  beyond  that  of  the 
letter.  Thb  hidden  sense  he  longed  to 
reach.  Leonidas,  oilen  unable  to  satisfy 
the  inquiries  of  his  son,  admired  while  he 
sought  to  check  this  inquisitive  spirit. 
There  is  a  well-known  story  concerning 
him,  which  relates,  that  oftentimes,  when 
leaning  over  his  sleeping  boy,  as  he  lay 
with  his  breast  bare,  the  father  would  rev- 
erently kiss  that  bosom  as  a  chosen  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  instruction  of 
home  was  early  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
school.  Origen  appears  to  have  attended 
the  instructions  both  of  Pantaenus  and 
Clement,  and  some  years  subsequently,  the 
lectures  of  Ammonius  Saccas.* 

A  time  of  trial  was  now  at  hand.    The 

*  Arcording  to  Hoet,  (Origenian,  lib.  i  §  5,) 
Clement  was  the  aole  teacher  at  this  time,  having 
already  succeeded  Pantaenus.  The  accuracy  of 
this  statement  ia  questionable.  Alexander,  the 
schoolfellow  and  intiroate  friend  of  Origin,  men- 
tions both  Pantaenus  and  Clement  as  his  masters, 
(Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist.  vi.  14,)  and  the  account  of 
Eusebius  would  lead  us  to  regard  the  mission  of 
Pantaenus  to  India  as  prior  to  his  election  to  the 
ofllee  of  catecbist,  which  is  spoken  of  as  among 
the  concluding  even's  of  bis  lif«.  (Euseb.  Ecc. 
Hist.  ▼.  10.)  It  is  the  opinion  of  Guerike  that 
Clement  was  associated  with  Pantaenus  as  his 
■asistant,  and  that  both  fled  from  Alexandria  at 
tb«  commencement  of  tbeperseeatien  in  the  year 
909,  retaraing  thitker  in  S06. 


persecution  opened  by  Severos  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  made  fearful  havoc  in 
the  church  at  Alexandria.  Its  ravages 
were  spread  throughout  the  city,  the  The- 
b&is,  and  the  whole  of  iEgypt.  Leonidas 
was  thrown  into  prison.  The  youthful  Or- 
igen burned  to  win  a  crown  similar  to  that 
now  suspended  over  ihe  head  of  his  father. 
He  could  do  and  endure,  as  well  as  learn 
and  speculate.  The  enemies  noiv  about 
him  cared  as  little  for  his  most  cogent  ar- 
gument as  did  the  spirits  in  the  valley  for 
Christian's  sword.  But  his  armory  was  not 
exhausted.  Persecution,  like  the  wind  that 
sometimes  blows  away  the  tent  of  the  Arab, 
removed  the  peaceful  covering  which  had 
concealed  him  in  his  retirement,  but  dis- 
played an  interior  bristling  with  arifls,  and 
the  hero  himself  fearless  of  periL  In  vain 
did  his  mother  exhaust  all  her  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  with  tears  entreat  him  not 
to  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  this  fiery 
Moloch.  She  was  compelled  at  length  to 
resort  to  the  more  practical  expedient  of 
hidingghis  clothes.  We  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers  of  the  letter  he  wrote  at  this 
time  to  his  father,  entreating  him  that  he 
would  suffer  no  thoughts  of  his  family  to 
shake  his  purpose  of  l>eing  faithful  unto 
death.  The  good  old  maa  was  led  out  to 
execution,  and  might  console  himself  with 
the  thought  that  as  the  father  of  such  a 
son  he  had  not  lived  altogether  in  vain. 
The  holy  cause  was  bequeathed  to  no  de- 
generate advocacy.  Truly  had  he  judged 
of  the  heart  which  beat  beneath  that  bosom 
he  bad  been  wont  to  kiss. 

The  property  of  the  martyr  was  confis- 
cated. Origen  was  now  left,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  with  his  mother  and 
six  brothers,  in  a  state  of  extreme  want.  A 
wealthy  lady  extended  her  assistance  to  the 
widow  and  her  family,  and  received  Origen 
under  her  own  roof  For  a  short  time  he 
proved,  to  use  the  words  of  Dante — 

*  How  salt  the  savor  is  of  others'  bread, 
How  hard  the  passage,  to  descend  and  climb 
Bj  others*  stairs.* 

But  he  found  a  companion  in  his  depend- 
ence that  he  liked  not— one  Paul  us  of 
Antioch — a  heretic,  whom  this  lady  had 
adopted  as  her  son.  Possessed  of  an  in- 
sinuating address,  and  of  considerable 
power  as  a  speaker,  he  filled  the  house 
with  an  admiring  auditory,  composed  both 
of  heathens  and  Christians.  The  new 
comer  was  neither  to  he  dazzled  nor  soffp 
ened  by  the  light  of  this  popular  luminary. 
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The  man  was  a  ringleader  of  heretics,  and 
Origen  refused  to  join  wilh  him  in  prayer. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  want  of  com- 
plaisance cost  him  the  favor  of  his  protect- 
ress. We  find  him  soon  after  gaining  a 
subsistence  by  his  own  efforts  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.*  As 
he  began  to  attract  notice  in  this  capacity, 
many  among  the  heathens  who  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning  thought  it  not 
beneath  them  to  become  his  hearers. 

The  persecution  was  shortly  afterwards 
renewed  with  increased  violence  under 
Aquila,  who  succeeded  Laetus  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  iEgypt.  The  teachers  of  the 
catechetical  school  had  sought  safety  in 
flight.  Demetrius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  looking  around  him  to  see  whom 
the  desolation  bad  spared,  could  find  none 
so  fit  as  Origen  to  supply  their  place.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  stripling  of  seventeen  was 
raised  to  the  post  of  eminence  in  the  very 
height  of  the  danger.  Nor  did  he  quail. 
Among  the  friends  of  the  accused,  Origen 
was  the  most  conspicuous.  He  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  martyrs  during  their  trial, 
supported  them  in  their  dungeon,  and  ac- 
companied them  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Eusebius  gives  the  names  of  six  of  his  con- 
verts who  suflfered  martyrdom.  His  life 
was  repeatedly  endangered  by  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  and  he  was  compelled  inces- 
santly to  change  his  place  of  residence. 
All  saw  in  his  escape  a  something  miracu- 
lous. The  meetings  of  the  school  were 
held  in  his  house,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
persecution,  the  number,  both  of  hearers 
and  proselytes,  continued  to  increase.  The 
instructions  he  had  given  in  letters  were 
now  discontinued,  and  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  for  the  future  to  his  growing  duties 
as  catechist.  A  library  of  ancient  authors, 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  retain  in  his 
possession,  he  sold,  the  purchaser  agreeing 
to  pay  him  four  obols  (about  fivepence) 
daily  for  his  support  during  several  years. 
The  day  was  occupied  in  teaching,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  reading.  His 
fasts  were  protracted,  his  slumbers  short, 
and  his  body  systematically  inured  to  the 
severest  privations.  He  abstained  from 
wine  and  every  delicacy,  seldom  wore 
shoes,  and  slept  most  commonly  on  the  bare 
ground.  Of  hihi  it  was  true,  as  Eusebius 
justly  remarks, '  that  he  taught  as  he  lived, 
and  lived  as  he  taught.'' 

In  this  energy  of  the  will,  this  resolute 

'  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hiit.  vi  2. 


endurance  and  self-sacrifice,  commonly  lies 
the  secret  of  greatness.  All  great  men 
might  bear  for  their  device,  with  the  black 
knight  in  Ivanhoe,  the  fetterlock  and  the 
shackle-bolt  of  azure,  declaring  them  the 
bondsmen  of  a  great  purpose.  The  motto 
of  the  veritable  hero  is  '  Ich  dien,'  thus  ful- 
filling the  language  of  a  much  higher'au- 
thority— ^'  He  that  would  be  the  greatest 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.'  The 
voluptuary,  exulting  because  afier  his  fash- 
ion he  has  enjoyed  existence,  sums  up  his 
triumph  in  the  word  vixi ;  the  man  whose 
life  has  been  consecrated  to  a  noble  object, 
may,  in  memory  of  the  mastery  achieved 
over  himself,  write  without  presumption  at 
^the  close  of  it,  vici.  There  is  a  morbid 
yearning  a(\er  distinction,  a  vain  thirsting 
after  fame  which  denires  and  does  not; 
which  sits  still  and  dreams,  without  forti- 
tude to  endure  the  required  discipline,  or 
courage  to  brave  the  siege.  An  idle  long- 
ing to  do  s;ome  great  work  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  true  passion  in  that  direction  ; 
nor  a  querulous  fretting  against  what  cow- 
ardice may  describe  as  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. One  man  sits  on  the  bank  to  wait 
till  the  stream  of  events  shall  take  a  turn 
adapted  to  his  wishes.  *  Labitur  et  labetur  1 
per  omne  volubilis  evum.'  For  him  there 
is  no  hope.  Another  makes  events,  forges 
weapons  out  of  the  very  obstacles  that  lie 
in  his  path ;  stand  still  he  will  not ;  better 
be  struck  down  than  lie  down  ;  go  forward 
he  must.  The  indolent  look  up  and  gaze 
in  amazement  on  results  which  they  attri- 
bute to  the  good  luck  of  a  rival.  We 
should  never  have  heard  of  a  Ferguson  or 
Davy,  if  the  one  had  waited  for  a  telescope, 
and  the  other  for  a  laboratory  ;  but  astro- 
nomical observations,  made  with  a  string  of 
beads,  and  experiments  tried  with  an  old 
French  syringe  for  an  air-pump,  were  be- 
ginnings pregnant  with  promise.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  lovers  of  indulgence,  who 
still  pine  to  be  conspicuous,  man  is  not 
like  the  eastern  deity  described  by  Cole- 
ridge— 


*  Who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf. 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  agea,  then  awaking, 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble 
Relapaea  into  blisa.^ 


V 


True  it  is,  that  'our  little  life  is  rounded 
with  a  sleep,'  but  not,  as  such  persons  seem 
to  think,  at  both  ends  of  it.  Woe  be  to  us 
if  there  is  nothing  like  point  and  reality 
about  its  comniencement.  To  be  blown 
into  the  air  is  a  method  of  ascent  long  ago 
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acknowledged  to  be  more  picturesque  than 
pleasant ;  but  the  ungoverned  fkncy  of  the 
Tisionary  elevates  htm  in  a  manner  scarcely 
more  serviceable  and  almost  as  disastrous. 
By  the  expansive  force  of  dreams  this  aero- 
naut rises  in  a  blaze  of  light  and  floats 
above  half  the  world,  then  wakes,  and  finds 
himself,  alas!  on  this  dull  earth,  fallen  from 
such  a  height  that  his  limbs  were  never 
less  at  his  service.  Animal  substances 
commonly  become  phosphorescent  only 
when  decomposition  haa  commenced  ;  and 
when  once  a  man  begins  to  find  his  great 
delight  in  this  castle-building,  in  dwelling 
upon  the  visions  of  this  anticipated  great- 
ness, investing  himself  with  this  fancied 
haSo,  his  powers,  if  he  have  any,  exhibit 
the  natural  signs  of  decay.  The  price 
must  be  paid,  or  we  should  be  content  to 
go  empty  away.  Let  who  will  choose  the 
level  ways,  the  short  cuts,  and  the  royal 
roads,  men  who  have  in  them  something  of 
the  spirit  of  Origen  will  take  the  rough 
road,  If  they  once  see  it  to  be  the  path 
leading  fairly  and  honorably  to  their  object. 
It  was  this  spirit  of  independent  onward- 
ness  which  supported  Origen  through  a  life 
of  so  much  toil  and  peril,  which  gained 
him  his  surnames  of  Adamanti us  and  Chal- 
centerus,  and  made  him  one  whom  our 
forefathers  might  have  been  proud  to  desig- 
nate as  Origen  Ironside. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  has  finely  observed, 
that  '  no  6ne  deserves  the  name  of  a  trnm 
who  makes  a  greater  fuss  about  the  wounds 
of  poverty  than  a  girl  makes  about  those  of 
her  ears,  since  equally,  in  both  cases,  hooks 
whereby  to  suspend  jewels  are  inserted  into 
the  wounds.'  In  the  case  of  Origen,  how- 
ever, the  adornment  was  increased  twofold  ; 
for  poverty,  in  most  instances  the  mere  ring 
on  which  to  suspend  the  ornaments,  was 
with  him  voluntary,  and  therefore  in  itself 
a  jewel.  His  zealous  fi'iends  would  have 
placed  him  in  comparative  affluence,  but 
the  rule  of  life  which  he  had  chosen  was 
not  to  be  relaxed.  We  find  him  thirty  years 
afterwards  in  the  same  circumstances,  and 
distinguished  still  by  a  virtue  commonly 
found  the  first  to  forsake  those  who  make 
such  sacrifices — poverty  of  spirit.  The 
man  who  had  done  thus  much  thought  he 
had  done  nothing.*  The  men  who  have  em- 
braced such  voluntary  humiliation  have  too 
conmonly  accounted  it  quite  proper  to  indem- 
nify themselves  by  deriving  from  the  mea- 

*  Ori.  Exhort,  ad  Mart.  p.  284.  Ori.  in  Gen. 
Horn,  xvi  pp.  104, 105. 
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greness  of  their  diet  supplies  whereon  their 
self-righteonsness  may  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  from  the  spareness  of  their  ' 
parel  abundant  reason  for  compassing  them- 
selves with  pride  as  with  a  garment.  Their 
humility  has  been  less  that  of  the  violet  than 
that  of  the  willow,  which,  while  it  bends  its 
head  with  a  graceful  submis8iveness,seems  to 
be  constantly  employed  in  contemplating  its 
image  in  the  stream.  We  may  think  the  aus- 
terities of  Origen  exeessive,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  ar- 
dent piety  which  gave  them  birth.  The  subse- 
quent imitation  of  this  mode  of  life  is  suf- 
ficient proof  that  such  was  the  form  in 
which  sincere  devotion  had  been  wont  to 
make  itself  known  in  the  country,  ami  in 
the  times  of  Origen.  It  always  belongs  to 
the  hypocrite  that  he  should  ape  that  which 
is  most  esteemed.  Like  the  insect  which 
takes  the  color  of  the  leaf  upon  which  it 
feeds,  he  assumes  the  appearance  of  the 
excellence  whose  beautv  he  fails  not  to 
waste  and  destroy. 

Origen  at  length  found  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  labor  which  devolved  upon  him. 
The  instruction  of.  the  younger  catechu-  ^ 
mens  was  assigned  to  Heraclas,  while  he  I 
himself  confined  his  attention  to  the  more 
advanced,  and  to  the  distinguished  men  of 
learning  who  became  from  time  to  time  his 
hearers.  Among  the  heretics  whom  his 
high  reputation  had  attracted,  one  of  the  ^ 
most  conspicuous  was  the  wealthy  Ambro- 
siud.  The  discourses  and  the  conversation 
of  Origen  induced  him  to  renounce  the 
Marcionite  errors  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  a  lasting  friendship  was  formed  between 
him  and  his  instructor.  Ambrosius  plays 
the  part  of  Deuteragonistes  in  our  drama. 
It  was  his  to  call  forth  and  incite  to  enter- 
prise the  genius  of  his  friend.  His  labors 
in  this  secondary  capacity  were  abundantly 
productive.  His  question  would  often  call 
forth  a  difficulty ;  the  difiiculty  demanded 
research ;  the  result  of  the  research  was 
frequently  embodied  in  an  elaborate  disqui- 
sition. At  their  meals,  during  their  walks, 
in  their  morning  and  nightly  studies,  the 
sacred  volume  was  the  subject  of  laborious 
investigation,  the  theme  of  protracted  dis- 
cussion. 

These  occupations  were  interrupted  by  a 
visit  to  Arabia,  undertaken  by  Origen  at 
the  request  of  a  prince  of  that  country. 
He  had  no  sooner  re-entered  his  native  city, 
than  the  massacre  which  raged  there  under 
the  orders  of  Caracalla  compelled  him  to 
I  seek  shelter  for  a  while  in  Palestine.    It  is 
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to  the  year  218,  the  third  ailer  his  return 
from  Palastine  to  Alexandria,  that  his  jour- 
ney to  Antioch  is  with  the  greatest  proba- 
bility assigned.  He  was  sent  for  on  this 
occasion  by  Mammaea,  the  aunt  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  that  she  might  obtain 
from  the  lips  of  the  famous  teacher  the  in- 
formation she  desired  respecting  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  In  compliance  with-  the  im- 
.portunity  of  Ambrosius,  Origen,  now  in 
his  fortieth  year,  entered  on  the  composi- 
tion of  his  celebrated  commentaries.  This 
faithful  friend  was  not  content  with  having 
thus  contributed  to  the  commencement  of 
so  great  an  undertaking.  He  spared  no 
pains  in  order  that  the  richly-freighted  ves- 
sel whose  course  he  had  directed  might  be 
well  manned  for  its  arduous  voyage.  All 
that  wealth  could  supply  he  furnished ;  the 
expenses  of  Origeu  were  defrayed  to  the 
paper  upon  which  he  wrote ;  seven  notaries, 
an  equal,  number  of  transcribers,  and  sev- 
eral females  who  gained  a  livelihood  as 
copyists,  were  employed  udder  his  direc- 
tions. During  the  interval  between  the 
commencement  of  the  commentaries  and 
the  departure  of  Origen  from  Alexandria, 
in  the  year  229,  a  period,  at  the  utmost,  of 
about  five  years,  he  completed  the  first  five 
volumes  of  the  Commentaries  upon  John, 
eight  out  of  the  twelve  on  Genesis,  his 
Commentary  on  the  first  five-and-twenty 
Psalms,  and  that  on  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah.  He  had  also  written  previously 
to  the  period  just  mentioned,  his  Four  Books 
on  Principles,  the  Ten  Books  of  the  Stro- 
roata,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection.* 

In  the-  year  229,  his  presence  was  de- 
manded in  Greece  by  the  prevalence  of 
hefaaies  in  that  country.  On  his  way 
thither  he  passed  through  Palestine,  and 
made  a  short  stay  at  Cesarea.  Here  he  was 
ordained  a  presbyter  by  Theoctistus,  the 
bishop  of  the  city.  The  ceremony  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  old  friend  and 
schoolfellow ;  and  by  that  of  many  other 
bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  exuberance  of  vegetation  in  tropical 
countries  covers  every  tree  in  the  forest 
with  so  profuse  an  intermixture  of  parasiti- 
cal plants,  that  the  botanrst  ia  constantly 
liable  to  mistake  the  flower  or  fruit  of  one 
species  for  that  of  another.  An  abundance 
of  varied  and  conflicting  evidence  not  un- 
frequently  involves  the  researches  of  the 
historian  in  similar  perplexity.    At  present, 
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however,  we  would  gladly  encounter  any 
difficulty    which    such    superfluity    might 
bring  along  With  it,  could  we  make  some 
addition  to  the  scanty  data  of  which  we 
are  in  possession.     *  He's  a  cunning  coacb* 
man,'  says  an  old  dramatist,  '  that  can  turn 
in  a  narrow  room:'     The  statements  relat- 
ing to  this  period,  concerning  which  we 
may    feel    certain,    are    contained   in    ao 
small  a  compass,  as  to  cause  us  fully  to 
sympathize  with   the  inconvenience  of  a 
position   thus  straitened.     Conjecture  of 
course  lies  open,  and  offers,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  so  wide  a  scope,  that  to  enter 
upon  it  would  be  like  starting  our  coach 
and  four  in  the  centre  of  the  Zabara  des- 
ert.   Such  heavy  travelling,  however,  would 
prove  but  little  grateful,  we  apprehend,  to 
our  readers,  whose  comfort,  as  in  a  manner 
our  inside  passengers,  we.  are  bound  su- 
premely to  consult.     It  is  beyond   doubt 
that  at  this  juncture  threatening  clouds  be- 
gan to  show  themselve  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  season  of  sunshine  was  at  an  end. 
Had  Origen   been    transported   from   his 
study  in  Alexandria  to  the  deck  of  a  tri- 
reme in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  contrast 
could  not  have  been  more  complete.    So 
effectually  had  the  thorns  been  fixed  in  hia 
nest  during  his. absence,  that  a  residence  in 
his  native  city   was  no  longer  possible. 
This  banishment  was  effected  by  the  hos- 
tility of  Demetrius.     But  what  were  the 
motives  of  this  same  Demetrius  7     Was 
his  enmity  the  result  of  jealous  feeling,  or 
are  we  to  suppose  him  actuated  by  a  more 
worthy   impulse?      Here  lies  the  quest io 
vexaia.    This  is  the   mine  in  which  we 
have  found  ourselves  compelled  to  labofy 
dimly  enough,  and  with  such  illumination 
as  may  be  afforded  by  one  or  two  of  those 
flickering  lights  which  time's  fire-damp  has 
not  yet  extinguished.     The  testimony  of  | 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  is  decisive,  as  far  as  / 
it  goes,   against   Demetrius,*      Mosheim/ 
has  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  find  some  defence 
for  (he  conduct  of  the  bishop,  but  with  very 
moderate  success.    To  Demetrius  we  have 
before  alluded;    it  is  now  necessary  that 
this  person  should  receive  a  more  formal 
introduction. 

He  sustains  the  part  of  Tritagonistes, 
the  personage  through  whose  intervention 
principally  the  scene  becomes  occupied 
with  its  more  tragical  events.  One  of  those 
doors  in  the  labyrinths  ofiEgypt  which, 
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'  when  opened,  caused  peals  of  thunder  to 
reverberate  from  the  walls,  would  have  made 
him  an  appropriate  entrance ;  for  the  prom- 
inent part  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  our  nar- 
rative was  attended  by  a  commotion  agitata 
ing  the  whole  Christian  world.  Demetrius 
possessed  the  power  to  discern  and  the  will 
to  assist  merit,  within  certain  limits;  but 
the  tree  he  fostered  must  be  cut  down, 
should  a  too-vigorous  shoot  hide  from  the 
view  of  others  a  single  branch  of  his  own 
stately  foliage.  If  to  profess  large  and  lib- 
eral views  on  any  matter  would  be  favor- 
able to  some  purposes  of  his  own  respecting 
it,  Demetrius  could  then  be  the  generous 
patron.  In  such  case  he  was  not  likely  to 
be  troubled  by  nice  distinctions,  nor  would 
any  trifling  obstacle  be  suffered  to  impede 
the  course  on  which  he  had  determined. 
But  a  moral  difficulty,  which  was  speedily 
disposed  of  when  lying  in  his  own  path, 
was  magnified  to  a  mountain  when  it  lay  in 
the  path  of  an  opponent  His  mind  was 
like  that  curious  mirror  described  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  which  gave  a  distinct  image  in  one 
place,  but  lost  its  power  of  reflection  if  re- 
moved to  another.  The  moral  law  was 
always  strangely  subservient  to  his  selfish- 
ness. It  seemed  to  speak  or  to  be  silent  at 
his  pleasure.  The  actinia  is  a  polypus  so 
sensitive,  that,  though  it  has  no  eyes,  not  a 
cloud  can  cross  the  sun  without  its  evincing, 
by  contraction,  that  it  feels  the  change,  and 
withal  so  voracious  as  to  swallow  three  or 
four  mussels  for  a  breakfast.  This  crea- 
ture is  a  fair  representative  of  a  class  of 
men  in  whose  ranks  we  think  Demetrius 
should  take  his  place,— men  who  are  sin- 
gularly voracious  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
own  advantage,  and  wonderfully  shrewd  in 
detecting  the  slightest  shade  of  moral  de- 
linquency when  it  may  be  used  as  an  im- 
peachment of  a  rival.  A  violation  of  the 
rule  of  charity  by.  themselves  is  venial, 
while  the  neglect  of  a  mere  form  by  their 
neighbor  becomes  a  sin  which  justice  must 
visit  to  the  full. 

During  the  former  visit  of  Origen  to 
CflBsarea,  the  clergy  there  had  invited  him, 
though  still  a  layman,  to  preach  in  their 
pulpits.  The  father  of  gods  and  men  was 
not  more  wrathful  when  he  discovered  the 
'  mortal-aiding  service '  of  which  Prome- 
theus had  been  guilty,  than  was  our  Alex- 
andrian Jupiter  on  learning  that  Origen 
had  ventured  to  preach,  unqualified  by  ordi* 
nation.  The  friends  of  Origen  at  Cesarea 
defended  their  conduct,  by  adducing  several 
precedents  which  showed  that  snch  permis- 
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sion  was  not  unsanctioned  by  ecclesiastical 
usage.  Demetrius  was  not  to  be  convinced, 
and  Origen  was  peremptorily  recalled.. 
The  coldness  which  ensued  on  the  part  of 
the  former,  gave  Origen  his  first  indication 
of  the  quarter  from  which  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended,  much  as  the  diminished  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  affords  the  earliest  warn* 
ing  to  the  mariner  that  he  is  approaching  a 
shoal.  Afler  a  time,  matters  went  on 
smoothly  once  more,  and  Origen  set  out  on 
his  second  journey  to  Palestine,  carrying 
with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Demetrius.  In  his  absence,  a  letter  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  It  informed 
him  that  the  very  office,  to  which  he  had 
feared  the  former  step  might  prove  but  a  pre- 
liminary, had  now  been  conferred  on  Origen. 
As  teacher  of  the  school,  Origen  was  not  in 
a  position  to  become  the  rival  of  Demetrius ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  brilliant  reputation  re- 
flected much  credit  on  the  man  who  had  so 
early  appreciated  his  merit.  But  Origen, 
as  a  preacher,  drawing  crowds  after  him  in 
Alexandria,  sitting  in  council  with  the  other 
presbyters,  exerting  over  them  all  that  in- 
fluence with  which  his  commanding  talents 
would  invest  him,  and  possibly  dividing  the 
supremacy  with  his  bishop  in  the  very  heart 
of  his  power — this  was  a  consummation  by 
all  means  to  be  averted.  Demetrius  dis- 
patched letters  in  every  direction,  and  made 
Christendom  echo  with  his  reproaches 
against  the  contumacious  catechist  who  had 
thus  stolen  into  the  sacred  fold  of  the  pres- 
bytery, by  the  aid  of  the  bishops  of  a  for- 
eign diocese.  On  the  other  hand,  Theoc- 
tistus  and  Alexander,  with  the  presbyters 
of  Palestine,  were  ready  to  justify  what  had 
been  done.  Origen  came  among  them 
strongly  recommended  by  his  bishop.  De- 
metrius had  complained  because  he 
preached  there  without  ordination ;  they 
had  resolved  to  remove  all  ground  for  such 
complaint,  by  themselves  conferring  a  rite 
from  which  the  jealousy  of  the  bishop  had 
alone  debarred  him. 

The  n^wly-made  presbyter  returned 
shortly  afterwards  to  Alexandria ;  but 
whether  to  confront  his  enemies,  or  to  make 
some  attempt  at  reconciliation,  is  uncertain. 
What  had  been  done  in  Palestine  could  not 
as  yet  be  undone  in  iEgypt.  Origen  was 
now  both  presbyter  and  catechist.  As  it 
was  impossible  for  such  a  man  to  remain 
long  inactive,  and  as  his  activity  in  both 
these  capacities  was  adding  daily  to  his  pop- 
ularity, Demetrius  resolved  on  a  second  hU 
tack.    He  summoned  a  council  of  bishops 
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and' presbyters,  before  whom  he  repeated 
his  charges  against  Origen,  declaring  him 
unfitted  for  his  office  by  that  voluntary  act 
which  doomed  him  to  a  life  of  celibacy, — 
the  very  act  which  Demetrius  himself  had 
once  praised.*  This  assembly  passed  a  de- 
cree, which  required  the  accused  to  leave 
Alexandria,  but  which  fell  so  far  short  of 
the  wishes  of  Demetrius  an  to  slllow  Origen 
to  retain  his  position  as  presbyter.  Either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  prolong  the  struggle, 
Origen  retired  from  Alexandria,  probably 
before  the  period  when  the  sentence  ren- 
dered his  departure  necessary.  His  school 
was  committed  to  the  superintendence  of 
Heraclas,  and  the  exile  was  received  with 
open  arms  in  Cssarea.  The  decision  of 
the  first  council  wore  too  much  the  air  of 
an  attempt  at  compromise  to  satisfy  the 
angry  Demetrius.  His  acrimonious  feel- 
ings urged  him  to  further  eSbrts.  He 
called  a  second  council,  consisting  this 
time  of  bishops  alone.  The  courage  of 
Origen's  supporters  must  have  cooled 
greatly  in  his  absence,  or  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Demetrius  were  of 
a  more  serious  nature  than  before,  for  we 
find  the  bishops  who  favoured  his  cause  on 
the  former  occasion  now  acquiescing  in  his 
condemnation.  Apprehensions,  which  the 
bishop  would  not  be  slow  to  foster,  con- 
cerning the  heretical  tendency  of  some  of 
the  writings  of  Origen,  had,  perhaps,  gained 
ground.  This  latter  sentence  deprived  him 
of  the  sacred  office,  and  excluded  him  from 
communion.  Circulars  were  sent  to  the 
various  Christian  churches  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  decree,  and  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  on  which  it  had  been 
passed.  The  churches  of  Palestine,  Phce- 
nicia,  Achaia,  and  Arabia  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge its  authority. 

At  Ccsarea,  Origen  not  only  found  shel- 
ter, but  honor  and  regard  even  more  abun- 
dant than  before.  He  was  surrounded  by 
friends,  who  had  identified  themselves  with 
his  cause.  He  was  no  longer  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  conflict,  and  harassed  by  its  daily 
anxieties.  His  wants  were  few,  and  to  take 
with  him  those  household  gods,  his  books, 
and  to  colonize  some  other  country  with  his 
busy  commonwealth  of  thoughts,  was  a 
change  effected  with  as  little  inconvenience 
as  that  of  some  South  American  hamlet, 
when,  at  the  bidding  of  some  Spanish  ecclesi- 
astic, its  buildings  of  clay,  reeds,  and  palm 
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leaves,  have  to  find  their  place  in  some  other 
site.  He  wrote  a  final  letter  to  Alexandria, 
complaining  of  the  treatment  he  had  receiv- 
ed, and  repelling  the  accusations  brought 
against  him. 

Soon  afler  the  settlement  of  Origen  in 
Palestine,  Atbenodorus  and  his  brother 
Theodoras  (afler wards  well  known  as 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus)  became  his  audi- 
tors. Gregory  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of 
the  eloquence  with  which  Origen  eulogized 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  describes  the 
strange  fascination  he  exercised  over  bim 
and  his  brother,  rendering  it  impossible  for 
them  to  leave  him,  and  kindling  love  in 
their  hearts  first  for  those  discourses  so 
'  unspeakably  winning,  hallowed,  and  pass- 
ing lovely,'  and  afterwards  for  the  speaker 
himself,  whose  mild  and  persuasive  man- 
ner attracted  them  no  less  forcibly.  They 
remained  with  him  five  years,  and  not  only 
received  instruction  in  divinity,  but  trav- 
elled the  entire  round  of  philosophy,  logic, 
natural  science,  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
ethics — ^the  last  taught  them,  says  the  same 
authority,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  ex- 
ample.* During  this  interval  Origen  re- 
paired to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  ex- 
amine the  localities  connected  with  the 
history  of  our  Lord.  In  the  meanwhile 
Demetrius  died.  Heraclas  succeeded  to 
the  see,  and  Dionysius  to  the  school.  | 
Twenty  years  of  peace  had  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  and  influence  of  the 
Christians  when  the  persecution  broke  out, 
under  Maximinus,  in  the  year  335.  Its 
main  fury  was  directed  against  such  as 
were  most  eminent  in  the  Christian  world. 
Atbenodorus  and  Theodorus  took  their  de- 
parture for  Alexandria,  and  Origen  with- 
drew to  Cappadocia.  Even  there  he  owed 
his  safety  to  the  kindness  of  the  pious  and 
learned  Juliana,  who  secured  him  an  asy- 
lum in  her  house  for  two  years.  He  here 
enjoyed  the  use  of  the  library  bequeathed 
to  his  protectress  by  Symmachus;  and 
during  this  period  of  concealment  he  was 
engaged  in  the  compilation  of  his  cele- 
brated Hexapla,  a  work  which  would  have 
been  alone  sufficient  to  immortalize  the 
name  of  Origen.  Ambrosius,  together  with 
Protoctetus,  a  presbyter  of  Cfcsarea,  had 
been  thrown  into  prison,  and  Origen,  full 
of  sympathy  for  their  sufferings,  wrote  from 
Cappadocia  his  Exhartaiio  ad  Martyrium 
to  strengthen  and  console  them.  Afler  the 
murder  of  Maximinus,  Origen  made  a  se- 
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cond  journey  to  Athens,  visiting  Ambrosios 
on  the  way,  who  was  now  residing  with 
his  family  at  Nicomedia.  Daring  his  stay 
at  Athens,  the  commentary  on  Ezekiel  was 
finished,  and  five  books  of  that  on  the 
Canticles.* 

Oriaen  retarned  to  Csesarea  about  the 
year  239.  Here  his  puprl  Theodorus  join- 
ed him  ;  and  after  pronouncing  a  public 
oration  in  praise  of  his  master,  departed  for 
Cappadocia,  where  he  was  ordained  bishop 
of  Neocaesarea.  In  the  next  year,  Origen 
was  invited  to  attend  a  synod  held  at 
Bostra  concerning  the  opinions  of  Beryllus, 
the  bishop  there,  who  had  fallen  into  errors 
similar  to  those  afterwards  more  fully  de- 
veloped by  Sabellius.  Beryllus  was  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  Origen,  and 
returned  to  the  orthodox  belief.  Though 
now  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  Origen 
still  labored  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  as 
his  work  against  Celsus,  his  twelve  com- 
mentaries on  the  prophets,  those  on  Mat- 
thew, and  a  multitude  of  epistles  abun- 
dantly testify .t  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Philip,  and  another  to  his  con- 
sort. Both,  however,  are  lost,  and  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  written  is  un- 
known. It  was  now  for  the  first  tim^  that 
Origen  suffered  those  extemporaneous  hom- 
ilies, which  he  delivered  in  the  church,  to 
be  taken  down  by  notaries.  While  his 
fame  wns  loudly  bruited  in  some  quarters, 
voices  were  lifted  up  as  loudly  against  him 
in  others.  He  complains  that  some  of  his 
works  had  been  interpolated  so  as  to  give 
a  handle  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies;  and 
that  others,  unrevised,  and  intended  only 
for  the  eyes  of  a  few,  had  been  incautiously 
given  to  the  world  by  his  friends.  A  last 
journey  to  Arabia  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  a  council  which  had 
been  summoned  to  oppose  a'  party  there, 
who  held  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body, 
and  that  both  were  resuscitated  at  the  re- 
surrection. Origen,  we  are  told,  was  again 
successful  in  inducing  his  antagonists  to 
abandon  their  errors. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  most  aus- 
picious preliminary  to  a  hearty  friendship 
IS  a  hearty  Bght.  The  notion  holds  good 
of  English  schoolboys,  but  not,  we  fear, 
of  religious  controversialists.  The  blows 
which  combatants  of  this  latter  class  give 
and  take  are  not  mere  fisticuffs.  The  poi- 
soned Damascus  blade  of  controversy  in- 

•  Em.  H.  E.  vi.  32. 
t  Hnet.  OrigeniaD,  lib.  i.  c.  3,  §  zti. 
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flicts  wounds  far  too  serious  to  admit  of 
being  removed  by  schoolboy  remedies  in 
such  cases.    The  venom  must  be  sucked 
out  of  the  wound  as  out  of  Sir  Kenneth's. 
The  lips  of  charity  alone  can  perform  this 
delicate  operation,  and  Origen  appears  to 
have  possessed   the  charity  necessary  to 
that  office.     Hence  the  fact,  that  so  many 
whom  he  defeated  as  disputants,  beciftne 
his  fast  friends  after  the  war  of  words  had 
closed.     It  is  unusual  for  the  controversial- 
ist to  acknowledge  defeat,  but  far  more  so 
that  he  shonid  cherish  sentiments  of  re- 
gard towards  his  conqueror.     The  admir- 
ers of  Origen's  learning  compared  him  to 
a  sun.     The  similitude  holds  yet  further. 
Like  that  luminary,  he  must  have  been  the 
centre  of  a  double  force — the  centripetal 
as  well  as  the  centrifugal.     While  he  re- 
pelled the  heresy,  he  attracted  the  heretic, 
who,  once  within  the  circle  of  his  influ- 
ence, seemed   to  move   ever  af\er   in   a 
friendly  orbit  about  him.     Not  a  few  in  our 
own  day,  who  look  back  upon  the  worthies 
of  these  primitive  ages  as  a  race  of  well- 
meaning  Orsons,  stalwart  enough,  but  la- 
mentably uncouth— or  a  face  of  antiquated 
duennas,  very  respectable,  but  very  tire- 
some withal,  might  take  instruction  in  the 
meekness  of  the  Christian,  and  the  courtesy 
of  the  scholar,  from  the  barefooted  presby- 
ter of  Cssarea.     Controversy,  as  commonly 
conducted,  reminds  us  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Copelius  and  Spalanzani,  in  Ho& 
man's  tale  of  the  Sandman,  concerning  their 
respective  share  in  an  automaton  they  had 
constructed  in  imitation  of  a  beautiful  fe- 
male.    The  strife  waxed  hot ;  they  uttered 
horrible  imprecations ;  they  ended  by  tear- 
ing the  exquisite  structure  limb  from  limb, 
and  belaboring  each  other  with  the  frag- 
ments of  their  workmanship.     And  thus 
fares  it  with  poor  Truth.     Each  combatant 
calls  heaven  to  witness  that  she  is  his  alone ; 
and,  in  the  struggle,  she  is  torn  in  pieces, 
the  rivals  having  each  for  his  weapon  only 
a  bit  of  her.    The  more  protracted  the 
conflict,  the  more  complete,  of  course,  the 
dismemberment.   It  is  clear,  that  the  course 
of  Origen,  as  a  controversialist,  was  gene- 
rally the  reverse  of  that  pursued  by  Hoff* 
man's  combatants. 

The  danger  from  which  Origen  had  been 
so  often  saved  was  now  at  last  about  to 
overtake  him.  The  Emperor  Philip  was 
slain.  It  generally  happened,  that  the  suc- 
cessor of  a  prince  who  had  persecuted  the  ^ 
Christians  was  disposed  to  favour  them; 
while  the  sovereign  whose  predecessor  had 
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treated  them  with  mildness,  became  a  perse- 
cutor.    Could  a  Christian  hare  lived  only  in 
the  alternate  reigns,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
comparative  safety.     This  rule  was  not  re- 
versed at  the  present  crisis.     Philip  had 
shown  himself  by  no  means  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity.     Decius,    distinguished     himself 
from  his  predecessor  by  commencing  a  vio- 
lent persecution.      Origen    was   at  once 
marked  out  as  its  victim.     The  aged  man 
was  cast  into  a  dungeon  at  Tyre,  and  cru- 
elly tortured  in  the  stocks  for  many  days 
together.     His  life  was  spared,  only  that 
his  sufferings  might  be  prolonged  to  the  ut- 
most.    Decius  did  not  live  to  complete  the 
second  year  of  his  reign ;  and,  with  the  ac- 
cession of  Gallus  and  his  son,  the  persecu- 
tion closed,  and  Origen  was  released.    After 
his  liberation,  he  received  a  kind  letter  from 
Dionysius,   bishop  of  Alexandria,   full  of 
such  consolation  as  he  himself  had  offered 
during  a  previous  persecution  to  Ambrosius 
and  Theoctetus.     The  fact  is  worthy  of 
observation,  as  it  refutes  those  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  Dionysius  trod  in  the 
steps  of  Demetrius,  and  became  a  violent 
opponent  of  Origen.     Many  of  the  faithful 
friends  of  Origen,  who  had  stood  by  his 
side  in  every  time  of  need,  were  now  re- 
moved.    Alexander  had  perished  in  a  prison 
at  Jerusalem,  Ambrosius   was  no  more, 
earthly  ties  were  dissolving,  earthly  expec- 
tations ^were  reaching  their  close;  the  let- 
ters he  penned  at  this  time  were  such  as  a 
good  man  would  write  who  felt  that  he 
must  soon  enter  upon  the  unknown  future ; 
the  frame  of  adamant  at  length  gave  way ; 
two  or   three  years  of  languishing  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  torturer ;  and,  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his   age,  Origen 
breathed  his  last.    His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
at  Tyre.* 

The  works  of  Origen  are  of  two  kinds — 
those  which  have  for  their  object  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  sacred  writings,  and  separate 
treatises  on  various  subjects.  The  former, 
and  more  numerous  class,  includes  homi- 


*  We  are  not  awtre  that  any  particulars  are 
known  concerning  the  pereonal  appearance  of 
Origen.  The  argument  of  Tillemont,  to  prove 
that  he  oould  not  have  been  a  tall  man,  ia  too  in- 

Senioua  to  be  omitted :— *  Euaebe  parlant  dea  ceps 
e  boia,  oik  il  fut  mia  aoua  Dece,  dit  qu'il  y  nit 
ttendu  juaqu^au  quatri^me  trou  :  et  nous  voyons 
qne  plusieam  martyrs  ont  eBt6  6tendus  iusqu'au 
einquiime.'  Origen  himself  observed  that  Am- 
broaioa  gave  hhn  no  tine  to  rest  his  little  body 
{ntfATtw) .— TiUmmiml,  Hist,  Etc  torn.  iii.  p.  648. 
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lies,    commentaries,   and   scholia.      The 
scholia  are  entirely  lost  to  us,  together  with 
a  great  part  of  the  commentaries  and  hom- 
ilies.    Such   portions  as  have  been   pre- 
served exist  for  the  most  part  only  in  the 
Latin  translation  of   Rufiaus.      Unfortu- 
nately, this  translator  was  one  of  an  order 
to  whom  the  *  nee  verbum  verbo  curabia 
reddere  '  was  an  injunction  wholly  super- 
fluous.   We  are  completely  at  his  mercy. 
In  the  prologue  to  his  version  of  Origen's 
commentary  on  the  Romans,  he  coolly  as- 
sures us  that  he  has  abridged  it  by  above 
one-half.      He  piques  himself  on  having 
supplied  many  deficiencies  in  the  homilies, 
which,  he  says,  were  delivered  by  Origen, 
'  with  a  view  rather  to  edification  than  to 
a  full  explanation  of  the  text,'  and  on  com-, 
pletely  discussing  many  points  upon  which 
Origen  had  merely  touched.    Thus,  in  the 
absence  of  the  original  Greek,  we  know 
not  whether  Origen  speaks,  or  whether  we 
are  listening  to  the  voice  of  his  too  officious 
admirer.     The  translations  of  Rufinus  con- 
tain allusions  to  matters  of  discipline  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  of  Origen,  and  many 
words  and  phrases  which  either  bore  a  dif- 
ferent signification,  or  were  not  introduced 
in  his  day.     Some  have  concluded,  for  this 
reason,  that  nearly  all  these  versions  are 
spurious ;  but  this  opinion  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  sound  criticism.    In  a  treatise, 
'  De  Adulteratione  Librorum  Origenis,'  Ru- 
finus gives  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Origen  to  his  friends  at  Alexandria,  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  conduct  of  a 
heretic  who  had  procured  the  minutes  of  a 
public  disputation   in  which  Origen   had 
taken  part,  and  making  additions  and  era- 
sures as  suited  his  purpose,  triumphantly 
put  it  in  circulation.     Another,  with  a  simi- 
lar view,  wrote  a  pretended  account  of  a 
disputation  which  had  never  taken  place  at 
all.     Such  practices  were  not  uncommon. 
The  gross  corruption  of  the  sacred  writings 
by  the  Marcionites  has  been  fully  exposed 
by  Tertullian,  whose  own  writings  suffered 
much  from  the  hands  of  such  men.    Ac- 
cording to  a  story  told  by  Rufinus,  the  ex- 
communication of  Hilary  was  procured  by 
a  similar   artifice.     The  writings  of  men 
whose  name  had  become  an  authority  were 
falsified  to  a  great  extent  during  their  life- 
time, but  still  more  after  their  decease.  The 
notorious  prevalence  of  this  description  of 
fraud  is  the  only  admissible  defence  of  those 
corrections  to  which  Rufinus  has  confess- 
edly resorted  in  many  places  were  he  found, 
in  the  writings  of  Origen,  opinions  at  vari* 
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anee  with  the  orthodox  faith.  Iq  the  pro- 
logae  to  his  translation  of  the  nt^l  ^x^i 
he  states,  that  expressions  in  that  work  con- 
cerning the  Trinity,  contrary  to  the  orthodox 
Opinions  on  that  subject  elsewhere  main- 
tained by  Origen,  he  has  either  omitted  ks 
interpolations,  or  reduced  within  the  re- 
ceived rule  of  faith ;  and  adds,  that  where 
his  author  was  obscure,  he  made  additions 
from  his  other  compositions,  '  introducing 
nothing  of  his  own,  but  only  restoring  to 
Origen  what  belonged  to  him/  Jerome 
denies  that  these  additions  were  taken  from 
the  writings  of  Origen ;  and  accuses  this 
translator  of  making  arbitrary  alterations, 
and  introducing  matter  from  the  scholia  of 
Didymus.* 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Origen  have  been  lost,  together 
with.the  catalogues  of  them  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  Epiphanius  and  Rufinus  state 
that  he  wrote  six  thousand  tolumes,  anum- 
b^  utterly  incredible,  did  we  not  remember 
that  the  separate  homilies  and  the  parts  of 
the  larger  treatises,  were  each  reckoned  as  a 


Tdume.     We  shall  enter  on  a  brief  review 
of  the  principal   fragments  and  versions 
which  have  survived.    There  are  now  ex- 
tant seventeen  of  the  homilies  on  Genesis 
in  the  Latin  of   Rufinus.     We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  them   spurious.      The 
only  objection  to  their  authenticity  is  the 
fact  that  Jerome,  in  one  of  his  letters,  de- 
scribes Origen  as  speaking  of  Melchisedek 
in  the  first  of  these   homilies,   while,  on 
reference,  no  such  mention  is  to  be  found. 
But  we  are  also  aware,  from   the  same 
source,  that  Origen  wrote  two  books  of 
mystical  homilies,  and  Huet,  who  believes 
that  the  homilies  we  possess  were  not  a  part 
of  them,  supposes  that  they  are  the  homil- 
ies to  which  Jerome  alludes.    Even   if  we 
adopt  the  opinion  that  what  we  have  be- 
longed to  the  mystical  homilies,  we  know 
that  there  existed  several  different  collec- 
tions of  the   homilies  on  Genesis,  a  fact 
which  furnishes  another  explanation  of  the 
difficulty.     We  possess  thirteen  homilie?  on 
Exodus,  and  sixteen  on  Leviticus,  in  the 
Latin  of  Rufinus.    Their  genuineness  has 
not  been  disproved.    It  is  true  that,  in  the 
Philocalia,  there  is  a  Greek  fragment  from 
the  second  homily  on  Leviticus,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  second 
Latin  homily ;  but  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  homilies  were  arranged  in  different 
collections  hy  various  translators,  contain- 

*  Hieron.  lib.  i.  adv.  Rufinum. 


ing  some  a  larger   and  others  a  smaller 
number  of  homilies.     In  some  collection, 
now  lost,  the   fragment  preserved   in  the 
Philocalia  may  have  been  the  second.     Je- 
rome has  given  the  homilies  he  has  transla- 
ted an  entirely  different  arrangement  from 
that  observed  in  the  Greek  MSS.     Rufinus 
has  translated    twenty-eight  homilies  on 
Numbers,  which  he  has  mixed  up  with  his 
translation  of  the  Scholia  of  Origen  on 
that  book.     It  has  been  thought  suspicious 
that  we  should  find  the  distinction  between 
excudere  and  excidere,  marked  out  as  it  is  in 
the  second  homily ;  but,  for  this  piece  of 
information,  we  are  of  course  indebted  to 
the  munificence  of  the  translator.     In  form 
ing  an  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
versions  we  possess,  according  to  the  rea- 
son we  have  to  believe  that  they  contain 
more  or  less  the  real  opinions  of  Origen, 
it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
the  translations  of  the  twenty-six  homilies 
on  Joshua,   the  nine  on  Judges,  and  the 
nine  on  Psalms,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  and  xxxviii., 
Rufinus  assures  us  that  his  great  aim  has 


been  to  give  a  faithful  rendering,  and  that 
he  has  taken  no  pains  to  supply  what  ap- 
peared deficient.  A  part  of  the  twentieth 
homily  on  Joshua,  which  we  have  compared 
with  a  fragment  of  the  original,  preserved 
in  the  Philocalia,  is  by  no  means  a  close 
rendering,  but  it  gives  correctly  Origen's 
general  scope.  We  have  a  similar  profes- 
sion of  fidelity,  on  the  part  of  Jerome,  in 
behalf  of  his  version  of  two  homilies  on 
Canticles,  and  of  fourteen  homilies  on 
Ezekiel.  The  same  writer  has  translated 
fourteen  out  of  the  fort v-fivot  homilies  which 
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Origen  composed  on  Jeremiah.  Of  these 
nineteen  have  been  preserved  in  the  Greek, 
and,  on  comparison  with  the  original,  we 
find  this  version  by  Jerome  much  more  ac- 
curate than  those  of  Rufinus.  The  homi- 
ly De  Engastrimytho  has  come  down  to  us 
in  the  Gr^ek  of  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican.     Its 

fenuineness  is  attested  by  the  quotation  of 
Sustathius,  the  opponent  of  Origen  in  the 
controversy  concerning  the  raising  of  Sam- 
uel. The  commentaries  in  Latin  on  the 
book  of  Job  are  deservedly  rejected  as 
supposititious.  Origen  was  the  first  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  all  the  Psalms. 
Doubts  are  raised  by  Erasmus,  both  as  to  the 
author  and  the  translator  of  the  nine  homi- 
lies on  the'  three  Psalms  just  mentioned, 
and  Perkins  has  rejected  the  two  on  the 
thirty-eighth  Psalm ;  but  their  authenticity 
has  been  defended,  and  as  it  appears  to  us, 
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satisfactorily,  by  Genebrard  and  Huet.* 
Numerous  Greek  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served, containing  expositions  of  the  Psalms, 
some  of  them  certainly  Origeu's ;  but  the 
authorship  of  many,  thongh  assigned  in  the 
cateneto  Origen,  is  justly  open  to  question. 
In  addition  to  Jerome's  translation  of  two 
homilies  on  Canticles,  which  we  have  good 
reason  to  regard  as  comparatively  trust- 
worthy, the  Latin  of  Rufinus  presents  us 
with  the  Prologue,  the  three  first  tomi  of 
the  commentaries  on  this  book,  and  a  part 
of  the  fourth.  The  internal  evidence  in 
their  favor  is  strong.  Erasmus  would  re- 
ject them,  however,  on  the  ground  of  the 
translations  given  to  the  words  t^ag  and 
iyanti^  and  contends  that  they  must  be  the 
work  of  some  Latin  author.  Pearson  has 
replied  to  his  objection.  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  question  we  mnst  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Origeniana  of  Huet,  lib.  iii. 
c.  iii.  sec.  3,  §  7.  Nine  of  the  homilies  on 
Isaiah  are  found  in  the  Latin  of  some 
anonymous  translator. 

We  now  pass  to  the  New  Testament. 
A  portion  of  the  commentaries  on  Matthew, 
from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  torous 
inclusive,  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
original,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  version 
of  some  old  translator  who  has  performed 
his  task  infamously.  His  translation  ex- 
tends nearly  to  the  end  of  the  book :  but 
we  lose  the  Greek  in  the  midst  of  the 
twenty-second  chapter.  The  seven  homil- 
ies on  Matthew  are  rejected  by  the  best 
authorities.  J«rome  translated  thirty-nine 
homilies  on  Luke,  which  still  remain. — 
Rufinus  charges  him  with  many  omissions 
and  alterations,  and  the  fact,  that  this 
translation  was  so  far  open  to  censure,  fur- 
nishes an  answer  to  some  verbal  objections 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  ver- 
sion by  those  who  deny  that  it  is  a  transla- 
tion from  Origen.t  Of  the  commentaries 
on  John  we  are  in  possession  of  nine  tomi 
in  the  Greek.  A  translation  by  Rufinus,  of 
fifteen  tomi  of  the  commentaries  on  Ro- 
mans, compressed,  as  he  confesses,  within 
half  the  length  of  the  original,  together 
with  a  few  Greek  fragments  collected  from 
various  quarters,  is  all  that  remains  to  us 
of  the  commentaries  on  the  Epistles.  The 
Philocalia  is  a  valuable  series  of  selections 
from  the  works  of  Origen,  made,  by  Basil 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Among  the  workq  of  Origen  which  are 

*  Hoet.  Origenian.  iii.  e.  ii.  leet.  3,  §^ 
tDapin,i.p.  103. 
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not  ezegetical  in  their  character,  the  most 
famous  is  his  reply  to  the  'Mtf^iig  Ao/og  of 
Celsus.  None  of  his  writings  have  suffered 
less  from  the  alterations  introduced  by  I 
friends  or  enemies.  Here  we  have  Origen  I 
as  he  is ;  and  in  no  part  of  his  works  baa 
he  displayed  a  greater  amount  of  learning, 
both  sacred  and  profane.  His  treatise  holds 
deservedly  the  first  place  among  the  Apolo- 
gies for  Christianity.  The  work  is  valuable, 
not  merely  as  thus  trustworthy,  but  as  pre^ 
sen  ting  us  with  the  opinions  held  by  the 
writer  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Of  the 
m^l  i^x^^$  >D<1  o^  the  little  reliance  that 
can  be  placed  on  our  version  of  it,  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  small  fragments  of 
the  Greek  yet  extant,  only  serve  to  show 
how  ill  the  translation  supplies  the  loss  6f 
the  original.  The  whole  of  the  treatise  on 
Prayer  and  of  the  Exhortatio  ad  Martyrium 
has  fortunately  been  preserved  in  the 
Greek.  We  possess  only  a  few  fragments 
of  the  two  books  on  the  Resurrection,  and 
of  the  Stromata ;  and  some  of  these  are  of 
questionable  authenticity.  The  Dialogue 
De  Recta  in  Deuro  Fide,  or,  as  it  is  some^ 
times  called.  Contra  Marcionistas,  and  the 
Philosophoumena,  are  beyond  doubt  spu- 
rious. Of  his  letters,  which  were  collected 
by  Eusebius,  scarcely  any  thing  remains. 
The  fragments  admitted  by  De  la  Rue  into 
his  edition  are  well  attested.  A  number  of 
other  works,  ascribed  to  Origen,  have  been 
so  generally  rejected  as  not  to  require  men- 
tion. 

Our  readers  must  pardon  thus  much  of 
dry  detail.  The  importance  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation cannot  be  too  highly  estimated 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  correct 
views  concerning  the  opinions  of  Origen. 
Possessed  of  data  wherewith  to  discover  the 
genuine  footmark,  we  may  now  track  the 
course  of  our  author.  We  have  examined 
the  title-deeds,  and  ascertained  the  rightful 
boundaries  of  the  estate.  It  remains  to 
determine  its  value  by  a  survey  of  the  ara- 
ble and  pasture  land,  the  mines  or  the  tim« 
her  which  it  contains. 

But  this  part  of  our  labors  is  not  without 
its  difficulties.  On  many  subjects  the  opin- 
ions of  Origen  resemble  the  moving  statues 
of  Dndalus,  now  here,  now  there ;  they  are 
not  to  be  fixed  on  a  pedestal  and  identified 
by  a  name.  It  would  be  easy  to  force  an 
appearance  of  consistency  by  culling  one 
set  of  passages  for  the  purpose,  and  keeping 
the  rest  out  of  sight,  imitating  in  our  criti- 
cism the  time-honored  custom  of  the  Abys- 
sinitns,  who  imprison  til  the  princes  of  the 
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blood-royal  except  the  reigning  one.  Ab 
it  is,  however,  we  find  statements  so  irre- 
concilable, so  devoid,  not  only  of  harmony 
but  even  of  any  analogy  among  themselves, 
as  to  make  us  almost  desirous  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  those  naturalists  whose  shrewd- 
ness in  the  detection  of  similitude  amidst 
apparent  diversity  has  been  such  as  to  dis- 
cover a  close  analogy  between  pigs  and 
humming-birds.^  The  distinction  between 
the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric  system  of  Ori- 
gen  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  some  ex- 
planation of  these  inconsistencies.  The 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel  he  tajight  plainly 
to  the  many ;  but  very  diflferent  was  the  ex- 
position of  such  truth  with  which  he  favored 
the  initiated  and  the  scientific  few.  The 
elaborate  treatise  and  the  commentary 
abound  accordingly  in  philosophical  specu- 
lation, and  in  hazardous  attempts  to  explain 
the  inexplicable.  It  was  from  works  of  this 
character  principally  that  his  enemies  de- 
rived matter  for  their  charges  against  him, 
while  his  partisans  have  resorted  in  his  de- 
fence to  his  exoterical  writings.  Those 
who  have  assailed  him  have  too  often  for- 
gotten the  diffidence  with  which  he  put 
forth  his  opinions  on  more  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult points,  delivering  them  commonly  as 
so  much  hypothesis,  as  views  which  he  de- 
sired others,  after  examination  to  adopt  or 
reject  as  they  pleased,  and  which  he  himself 
was  ready  at  any  time  to  abandon  for  such 
as  should  be  found  more  in  accordance 
with  trulh.t 

In  the  opinion  entertained  by  Origen 
concerning  the  connexion  between  philoso- 
phy aqd  religion,  we  see  the  basis  of  his 
entire  system.  Philosophy,  when  elevated 
above  the  grosser  forms  of  error,  with  which 
it  had  been  long  connected,  might  be  ad- 
vantageously admitted  to  a  union  with  Chris- 
tianity. The  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  though  incomparably  more  sub- 
lime and  excellent  than  any  philosophy, 
might,  nevertheless,  be  explained  by  its  aid  ; 
and  in  philosophy,  accordingly,  we  should 
always  seek  for  the  reason  of  these  doc- 
trines. Such  was  the  instruction  which 
Origen  had  received  from  Clement.  When 
a  disciple  of  Ammonius,  he  had  listened 
to  a  dogma  more  directly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity — the  compatibility  of 
a  purified  polytheism  with  the  worship  of 

*  The  ^oinary  ly ttem.    Seo  Swainaon, 
f  The  atatenient  of  his  opinions  concerning  ths 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
8oal,  are  MTerally  prefaced  by  modest  caatioos 
10  this  effect.    V.  be  Frtm.  i»  o,  ti.  6, 8. 
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the  God  of  the  Christians.    The  heathen 
divinities,  according  to  this  teacher,  were 
the  vicegerents  of  the  Supreme,  and  to  do 
them  reverence  was  at  once  to  please  God 
and  to  secure  the  powerful  services  of  those 
subordinates  in  behalf  of  the  worshipper. 
The   beautiful  visions  of  Plato  were  also       i 
present  to  the  mind  of  Origen.     The  gods      / 
travelling  round  the  world  in  their  winged     ^ 
chariots,  nourished  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  real  intaugible  Existence;  feeding 
on  pure  knowledge,  and  gazing  on  things 
above  the  heavens,  which  even  the  eye  of    \ 
the  poet  never  saw.     In  these  dreams  he     f 
beheld  the  human  soul  struggling  to  follow     , 
the  immortals  in  their  course,  but  weighed     ' 
down  by  sin  and  by  forgetful n ess,  losing  its 
wings,  its  divinest  part,  and  sinking  lower 
and  lower  till  it  alights  in  some  earthly 
body,  and  commences  its  terrestrial  life. 
On  earth,  the  abstract  ideas  of  the  soul  are 
but  the  recollections  of  its  ante-natal  state  ; 
and  the  devout  researches  of  philosophers' 
yearnings  afler    the  lost   happiness.      All 
that  was  venerable  in  antiquity  was  in  favor 
of  fancies  like  these,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber the  cast  of  Origen's  mind,  our  wonder 
should  be,  not  that  he  erred,  but  that  he  did 
not  err  yet  more  than  we  find  him  doing  in 
his  endeavor  to  lay  the  treasures  of  these 
wise  men  at  the  feet  of  the  *  child  Jesus.' 
Turning  from  the  pages  of  the  philosopher, 
he  looked  forth  upon  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  saw  some  sinking  under  the  burthen  of 
life,  others  surfeited  with  the  profusion  of 
its  enjoyments;  wealth  and  beauty  lavished 
on  one — indigence  and  helplessness  the  lot 
of  another.     Without  previous  merit  or  de- 
merit, some  born  to  claim  honor,  to  ex- 
tort submission,  to  be  courted  like  a  deity 
for  a  smile,  and  to  see  that  their  frown  was 
to  those  about  them   as  the  bitterness  of 
death, — others,  to  an  obscurity  from  which 
there  was  no  escape,    and   to  sufferings 
which  there  was  none  to  relieve.     He  saw 
these  things,  and  while  he  sorrowed,  he 
longed  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
The  gloomy  fate  of  iEschylus,  and  the  pre- 
destination of  the  Stoics,  were  repugnant 
to  a  heart  of  such  a  temperament.     How 
was  the  difficulty  to   be  solved  ?    Philoso- 
phy   had    indicated   a   way.      From    the 
point  assumed  in  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion he  viewed  the  wide  range  of  things  hu- 
man and  divine.    This  answer  involved  his 
two  great  doctrines — the  pre-existence  of 
the  soul,  and  the  inalienable  freedom  of  the 
human  will.    The  mode  in  which  he  form- 
ed his  system  will  now  be  readily  perceived. 
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He  believed  that  the  Divine  Being  crea- 
ted, in  ages  far  past,  mnltitudes  of  minds,  all 
equal  in  dignity,  and  with  bodies  of  an  ethe- 
real rarity — for  God  alone  is  incorporeal. 
These  minds  possessed,  and  always  must 
possess,  an  equal  power  of  choosing  good 
and  evil.  The  freedom  thus  granted  was 
abused  by  nearly  all  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. The  mind,  thus  cooled  in  its  love  to 
the  Supreme,  became  a  soul  {ifn^ii,  which 
he  derived  from  fpvxos,  cold,)  and  was  in- 
closed in  a  material  body  of  a  greater  or 
less  density,  according  to  the  measure  of 
its  offence.  To  form  bodies  for  some  of 
these  souls  whose  sin  had  been  less  deep, 
the  stars  were  created.  Each  soul  in- 
habits a  star,  whose  brightness  or  dimness 
bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  moral  posi- 
tion of  the  spirit  which  animates  it.  The 
belief  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  anima- 
ted natures  may  appear  strange  to  some  of 
our  readers,  but  in  the  time  of  Origen  that 
faith  was  almost  universal.  It  had  been 
handed  down  from  superstition  to  philoso- 
phy, and  from  one  philosopher  to  another, 
from  time  immemorial.  T hales,  who  gave 
to  every  thing  a  soul,  did  not  deny  it  to 
these  luminaries;  Pythagoras  had  called 
them  gods ;  Plato  also  declared  them  divine ; 
and  Philo  and  Clement  regarded  them  as 
pure  and  rational  existences.  Those  souls 
whose  sin  had  been  of  a  more  heinous  de- 
scription were  sent  to  inhabit  the  successive 
generations  of  mankind,  and  our  health  and 
sickness,  beauty  and  deformity,  prosperity 
and  adversity  on  earth,  are  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  this  supposed  failure  in  a  past 
state  of  probation.  Thus  did  Origen  ac- 
count for  these  diversities  of  condition,  and 
attempt  to  retain  the  justice  of  God  unim- 
pugned. 

In  accordance  with  his  views  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  regarded  thean^ 
gels  as  the  appointed  helpers  of  good  men, 
in  their  efforts  to  become  fitted  for  a  better 
state ;  while  evil  spirits,  those  who  in  a  for- 
mer condition  had  sinned  more  than  man, 
sought  to  hinder  him  in  the  use  of  these 
means  of  improvement.  But  neither  the 
good  nor  the  evil  could  exert  over  him  any 
power  of  compulsion.  By  the  use  or  the 
abuse  of  this  liberty,  all  souls,  whether  those 
of  angels,  men,  or  daemons,  may  progress 
through  a  succession  of  stages,  and  become 
more  holy  or  more  depraved.  Thas  Satan 
himself  might  become  virtuous,  had  he  the 
desire.  '  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
Btroye<!  is  death.'  This  passage  Origen 
understood  with  refereooe  to  Satan,  believ- 


ing that  his  enmity  to  Ood  wonid  be  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  at  last  be  restored 
to  the  favor  he  had  forfeited.  Probably  it 
was  not  because,  like  Sir  William  Brown, 
'  he  could  never  bring  himself  heartily  to 
hate  the  devil,'  that  Origen  embraced  this 
opinion  : — his  system  required  that  the  lost 
should  possess  at  least  the  power  of  amend- 
ment. As  these  exiles  might  return  to  hea- 
ven, so  those  already  there  might,  by  sub- 
sequent sin,  forfeit  for  a  space  their  blessed- 
ness.  Such  spirits  would  again  be  impri- 
soned in  earthly  bodies.  For  them  a  new 
world,  or  worlds,  would  be  created.  An 
endless  succession  of  worlds  had  preceded 
our  own,  and  an  endless  succession  would 
follow  it.  In  this  belief  Origen  took  his 
position,  as  it  were,  half-way  between  the 
philosophy  of  Ammonius  and  the  statements 
of  Scripture.  The  former  maintained  the 
eternity  of  matter,  the  latter,  on  the  contra- 
ry, described  the  creation  of  our  globe ;  and 
this  doctrine  of  a  series  of  creations  might 
be  reconciled  with  either.  On  this  subject 
he  approached  the  cosmology  of  the  Stoics. 
Our  earth,  as  Origen  viewed  it,  was  a 
spot  made  awful  by  the  constant  presence 
of  what  is  unearthly.  Nothing  was  mean, 
or  of  a  trivial  import.  The  most  obscure 
event  was  always  the  decline  or  the  dawn- 
ing of  something  momentous.  The  seen 
was  lost  in  the  unseen.  By  a  vast  theory, 
as  by  the  lever  of  a  spiritual  Archimedes,! 
the  world  seemed  to  have  been  moved  to 
the  very  threahold  of  the  infinite.  The 
angel,  the  dsemon,  and  the  man  were  ever 
in  closest  intercourse.  Did  the  Christian 
faint  beneath  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the 
day,  a  cloud  of  heavenly  witnesses  hung 
over  him,  and  sought  with  their  wings  to 
shelter  him  under  the  scorching  noon  of 
his  afflictions.  To  the  guardian  angels  of 
the  good — the '  little  children'  of  the  gospel 
— it  was  alone  permitted  to  behold  the  face 
of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Did  the 
wicked  man  return  from  the  error  of  his 
ways,  his  emancipated  guardian  ascended 
nearer  to  the  Deity;  and  as  his  charge 
grew  to  the  stature  of  the  man  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, presented  himself,  radiant  with  joy,  at 
the  throne  of  God — an  earnest  of  one  more 
soul  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Thus  the  good  man  and  his  angelic  guide 
were  unit^  by  the  strongest  ties,  and  lived 
in  the  constant  interchange  of  service. 
That  flower  of  the  field,  the  life  of  man, 
was  the  prize  for  which  mighty  agents  of 
good  and  evil  entered  the  arena  of  our 
world.    Each  day  of  each  mortal's  history 
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was  the  strife  renewed.    Love  aided  man 
to  win  a  new  jewel  for  his  future  crown, 
hatred  sought  to  make  him  forge  another 
link  of  bis  fetters.    The  enemy  of  man 
sent  the  worm   to  the  root  beneath,  his 
friend  sent  the  dew  and  the  sunshine  from 
above.    Did  a  night's  tempest  spread  terror, 
and  strew  the  earth  with  the  pride  of  some 
mountain  forest — a  daemon,  exulting  in  the 
power  granted  him  for  a  while,  had  passed 
that  way  in  his  flight,  his  heart  full  of  the 
wantonness  of  evil.     Did  morning  break, 
and  earth,  in  the  fresh  sunlight  and  singing 
of  birds,  seem  to   forget  the  past — ^good 
angels  were  at  band,  smiling,  as  they  saw 
the  children  go  forth  to  gather  in  the  fallen 
branches,  that  would   be  fuel   for    their 
hearths  through  the  winter,  and  rejoicing 
to  behold  an  emblem  of  the  joy,  which, 
under  the  eye  of  their  Father,  they  had  so 
often  caused  to  spring  out  of  sorrow.     As 
Origen  gazed  on  the  stars,  shining  with 
the  intense  brilliancy  peculiar  to  the  nightly 
firmament  of  the  orientals,  he  felt  that  their 
strange  sympathy  with  man  was  no  mere 
poet's  fiction.  Tbey,  like  man,  were  clothed 
in  material  bodies.     Like  him  they  longed 
to  be  unclothed,  and  to  rise  to  a  higher 
life.     But  they  had  seen  their  Lord,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  assume  humanity — 
they  had  beheld  him  suffer,  were  sharers 
in  the  blessings  that  followed,  and  so  they 
\   patiently  fulfilled  their  course  till  the  time 
\  of  release  should  come.*     The  stars  were 
the   letters  of    flame,    the  hieroglyphicb, 
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watched  it  nnseen.     As  Origen  traversed 
the  scenes  once  hallowed  by  the  presence 
of  our  Lord,  he  longed  for  the  removal  of 
that  veil  of  flesh  which  hid  from  his  view 
the  angels  who  still  walked  there  in  holy 
converse,  pointing  out  to  eaeh  other  place 
after  place,  where  the  miracle  had  been 
wrought,  the  tears  had  fallen,  and  the  blood 
been  shed.     All  these  spirits  would  at  last 
give  in  the  account  of  their  watch  to  God, 
and  be  promoted  to  a  higher  rank,  or  re* 
moved  to  a  lower,  according  to  their  vigi- 
lance in  this  service.     At  the  final  restora- 
tion, the  most  malignant  of  the  enemies  of 
God  would  exchange  enmity  for  penitence. 
All  suffering  was  designed  to  heal  rather 
than  to  punish.     When  it  had  done  its  pur- 
gatorial work,  and  cleansed  away  the  love 
of  sin,  the  lamentations  of  the  lost  would  be 
at  an  end,  and  over  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  all  creation  would  rejoice.    Some 
would  again  sin,  and   must  pass  through 
new  trials.     The  rise  and  fall  of  immortal 
souls,  the  creation  and  dissolution  of  other 
worlds,  their  places  of  abode,  would  con- 
tinue for  ever.     But  if  the  happiness  of 
none  was  secured   beyond  possibility  of 
change,  neither  was  the  suffering  of  any  to 
be  prolonged  without  end. 

The  people  of  Nuremberg  were  wont  to 
hang  a  small  bell  under  their  tables,  which 
was  sounded  when  an  expression  escaped 
the  lips  of  any  guest  which  transgressed 
the  limits  of  propriety — and   would  that, 

^  ,  „,.        ,.amid  these  high  festivals  of  his  imagina- 

wherein  was  prophecy  concerning  the  rise  tion,  this  great  man  could  have  been  re- 


and  fall  of  nations  written  out  upon  the 
heavens  as  on  a  scroU.f     But  the  record 
could  not  be  deciphered  by  man.     It  had 
no  influence  on  the  freedom  of  his  will. 
It  was  the  written  language  of  the  angels. 
On  mountain  summits,  which  seemed  to  the 
eye  of  mortals  all  solitude,  sat  those  sons  of 
God,  reading  the  history  of  the  future.     A 
futile   and  presumptuous  science,    called 
Astrology,  had  arisen  from  a  few  words  and 
broken  sentences  of  this  celestial  language 
which  fallen  spirits  had  communicated  to 
bad  men.    Thus,   man   was  never  alone. 
Empires,  provinces,  cities,  and  families,  had 
their  guardian  iwgels.     It  was  the  office  of 
some  to  watch  over  the  succession  of  ani- 
mal life,  of  others,  to  superintend  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  seed  and  the  budding  of  the 
flower.     Every  locality,  every  art,  every 
science,  was  held  in  charge  by  those  who 

*  Ambrot.  Ep.  zsxviii.,  ad  Horontianom. 
t  Ori.  Com.  lo  Gen.  torn.  iii.  oum.  5-9. 
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called  by  some  warning  sound  within  the 
boundaries  of  truth  and  soberness.     His 
toilsome  research  was  on  many  subjects  so 
much  labor  to  supply  fuel  to  enthusiasm. 
He  appeals  to  Scripture,  quotes  the  very 
passage  that  seems  to  destroy  his  position, 
and  enrols  it  in  the  train  of  his  argument, 
as  his  fancy,  like  a  hawk  which   breaks 
loose  from  the  fist  of  the  falconer,  soars 
away,  carrying  her  trappings  along  with 
her.     To  his  theory,  as  to  the  music  of 
Orpheus,  the  whole  universe  must  move  in 
harmony.     Reason  was  the   knight-errant 
of  speculation,  and  was  sent  to  the  ends  of 
the  world  in  search  of  adventures,  to  return 
and  lay  the  trophies  at  the  feet  of  that  ikir 
visionary.     He  seems  at  times  to  have  said 
with    Faust,  when  following    the    igni^ 
fatuus — 

M  The  liinits  of  the  tphere  of  dream, 
The  bounds  of  true  and  falee  are  past| 
Lead  at  on,  thoa  wandering  gle^m ! 
Lead  ue  onwardi  lar  and  fiiet." 
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The  opinions  of  Origen  with  regard  to 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  extent  of  his 
atonement  became  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  lie  believed  that  the  atone- 
ment was  the  source  of  blessing  both  to 
good  and  evil  angels,  as  well  as  to  man. 
He  was  falsely  charged  with  maintaining 
that  Christ  would  a^am  suffer  in  some  form 
for  sin.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  accusa- 
tion is  founded  on  an  unwarrantable  exten- 
sion of,  a  part  of  his  system.  It  is  Origen- 
ism  caricatured.  He  thought,  also,  that 
the  blood  of  every  righteous  man  had  pow- 
er to  expiate  a  part  of  human  guilt,  and 
that  this  was  especially  the  case  if  prayer 
in  our  behalf  was  offered  by  the  suffqrer 
that  his  death  might  be  made  efficacious  to 
this  end.  White  the  blood  of  the  saints 
derived  its  efficacy  principally  from  such 
intercession,  that  of  Christ  atoned  for  sin 
solely  by  the  merit  of  the  sufferer,  He 
fancied  that,  as  the  offering  of  a  lamb  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation  was  typical  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  so  the  other  victims  re- 
presented that  of  the  saints. 
.  We  have  seen  that  Origen  looked  on  the 
body  with  the  eye  of  a  Platonist,  as  a  mere 
prison-house  to  the  soul.  This  belief  in 
the  evil  of  matter  induced  him  to  resort  to 
the  most  complicated  of  hypotheses,  in  or- 
der to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion. He  regarded  philosophy  as  the  means 
placed  in  bis  haftds,  wherewith  he  must  la- 
bor to  elucidate  this  among  other  mysteries. 
His  belief  was,  that  the  most  perfect  of  the 
created  minds  was  united  to  the  eternal 
Word,  and  was  thus  the  medium  whereby 
it  became  possible  for  the  Son  of  God  to 
assume  a  mortal  body.  It  could  never,  he 
thought,  be  the  desire  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
become  united  to  a  form  of  flesh.  This 
mind  of  Christ  it  was  which,  first  longing 
to  become  united  with  the  Son  of  God, 
was  afterwards  prompted  by  love  for  us  to 
become  incarnate.  The  Son  of  God  was 
in  the  body  of  Christ,  but  the  movements 
of  the  human  body  were  directed  by  the  vo- 
lition of  Christ's  soul  alone.  To  nearer 
contact  with  materiality  the  Son  of  God 
would  never  have  condescended.  Into 
such  absurdities  was  Origen  carried,  by 
seeking  to  accommodate  every  thing  to 
what  he  thought  an  undeniable  principle — 
the  essential  evil  of  matter.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  occasion  wonder,  that  statements 
such  as  these,  however  carefully  worded, 
however  prefaced  by  expression  of  the  hesi- 
tation with  which  he  advanced  his  conclu- 
BionSy  should  be  misunderstood  and  misrep 
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resented  in  a  thousand  ways,  both  by  friends 
and  adversaries.  He  was  made  the  subject 
of  the  most  contradictory  imputations. 
Some  declared  him  a  Humanitarian,  others 
were  quite  as  certain  that  he  favored  the 
views  of  the  Docetie.  According  to-many  he 
maintained  the  existence  of  two  Christa. 
That  he  was  no  believer  in  what  was  after- 
wards called  Arianism,the  important  place 
assigned  him  by  Athanasius  among  the  au- 
thorities who  supported  his  great  doctrines, 
is  alone  sufficient  proof.  Priestley  has 
rightly  observed,  that  though  Origen  was 
thought  to  favor  the  Arian  principles,  he 
did  it  only  in  words,  not  in  ideas. 

Though  a  firm  believer  in  the  Unity  of 
God,  his  language  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity  is  such  as  might  appear,  in  isolated 
passages,  to  separate  the  Father  and  the 
Son  into  two  distinct  beings.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact,  that  the  opponents 
he  was  called  to  combat  on  this  poitit  were 
mostly  those  who  had  espoused  the  heresy 
of  Noetus.  He  held  the  notion  of  the  em- 
anation of  the  Son  ;  and  in  an  Alexandrian 
we  should  have  been  surprised  to  find  it 
otherwise,  but  he  expressly  asserts  his  co- 
eternity  and  co-equdity  with  the  Father. 
In  his  reply  to  the  argument  founded  by 
Celsus  on  the  worship  paid  to  Christ,  he 
says,  "  We  worship,  therefore,  as  we  have 
now  shown,  one  God,  Father  and  Son,  and 
our  argument  remains  as  impregnable  as 
before.  We  do  not  regard  with  an  exces- 
sive veneration  one  who  has  but  lately  ap- 
peared, as  though  he  had  no  existence  be- 
fore. We  believe  his  own  word,  when  he 
tells  us,  *  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'  and 
when  he  says,  'I  am  the  truth.'  We  are 
none  of  us  su  stupid  as  to  think  that  the  es- 
sence of  Truth  had  no  existence  before  the 
time  of  Christ's  appearance."  *  In  his 
Commentaries  on  Matthew,  he  remarks  on 
the  brevity  of  all  time,  '*  as  compared  with 
the  duration  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  t  In  his  eighth  homily  on 
Jeremiah,  he  says,  '*  If  the  soul  have  not 
God  the  Father,  if  it  have  not  the  Son,  say- 
ing, *  I  and  my  Father  will  come  to  him, 
and  will  make  our  abode  with  him,'  if  it 
have  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  desolate."  In 
his  commentary  on  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  speaking  of  the  transfiguration, 
he  says,  "  for  the  bright  cloud  of  the  Fath- 
er, of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  over- 

*  Contra  CeU.,  lib.  viii.  nam.  12.    *£ra  oh  0<4r, 
ff.  r.  X. 

t  Com.  in  Mat  torn.  zvi.  31. 
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shadows  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus/'*  The 
following  passage,  while  it  clearly  estab- 
lishes Origea's  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  affords  also  an  example  of  his  fanci- 
ful mode  of  interpretatiou.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  wise  ^en  who  came  from  the  east, 
"  bringing  gifts,"  he  says,  "  which  they 
presented  to  one  compounded  of  God  and 
mortal  man,  as  symbols,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  gold  as  to  a  king,  myrrh  as  to  one 
who  was  to  die,  and  incense  as  to  God. 
These  things  they  oQered  when-  they  had 
discovered  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but  since 
the  incarnate  Saviour  of  the  race  of  men, 
who  was  above  the  angels  who  give  their 
assistance  to  man,  was  God,  an  angel  re- 
warded the  piety  of  the  magi  in  thus  wor- 
shipping Jesus,  by  >varning  them  not  to  re- 
turn to  Herod,  but  to  go  back  to  their  own 
country  by  another  way/'f  He  calls  Christ, 
in  one  place,  *'  second  God,"  and  asserts 
the  superiority  of  the  Father  as  the  source 
of  power  ;  but  expressions  like  these  are  no 
proof  that  his  views  on  this  subject  were 
other  than  Trinitarian.  His  language  is 
not  to  be  tested  by  the  forms  of  speech 
which  came  into  use  after  the  Council  of 
Nice.  In  bis  day  nothing  had  been  decid- 
ed respecting  the  use  of  terms  on  this  topic. 
The  words  Hypostasis  and  Ousia  had  not 
yet  given  rise  to  their  memorable  contest. 

On  the  allegorical  system  of  interpreta- 
tion of  which  Origen  was  so  distinguished 
a  patron  we  need  say  little,  as  we  have  re- 
cently called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  that  subject.  While,  however,  it  is  true 
that  Origen  erred  in  this  respect,  as  so  ma- 
ny had  done  before  him,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  his  division  of  the  sense  of  Scripture 
into  verbal,  moral,  and  mystical,  assigned 
to  grammatical  interpretation  a  separate 
and  important  place.  The  comprehetisive- 
oess  and  the  vigor  of  his  mind  embraced 
both  modes  of  interpretation,  and  gave  a 
strong  impulse  to  each  among  various  of  his 
successors.  While  eager  to  reach  what  he 
called  the  soul  which  dwelt  within  Scrip- 
ture, he  was  scarcely  less  solicitous  con- 
cerning the  body.  That  careful  treatment 
of  the  letter  of  Scripture  which  had  been 
displayed  by  the  compiler  of  the  Hexapla, 
was  afterwards  closely  imitated  by  Pamphi- 
lus,  and  many  others  of  his  admirers.  It  is 
partly  to  the  exertions  of  Origen  we  must 
attribute  the  rise  of  that  school  of  interpre- 

*  Tom.  zii.  in  Mat.  nam.  42.    ^antirii  yip  Ila- 
t  Ori.  c.  CclsiUD.  lib.  i.  §  GO. 


tation  so  much  more  trustworthy  than  his 
own,  which  subsequently  flourished  at  An» 
tioch.  If  his  speculations  were  often  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  without  intention  of 
his,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  labors 
in  this  respect  and  in  others  were  indirectly 
the  source  of  great  benefit.  A  flower  in 
tl^e  hand  of  the  poet  suggests  at  once  somo 
fanciful  anhlogy.  If  the  dewdrops  are  clus- 
tered within  it,  he  sees  in  them  the  jewels 
of  some  fairy,  which  she  left  behind  her 
when  startled  by  morning  from  her  slumber 
in  the  cup.  If  the  plant  be  withered,  he 
fancies  that,  in  the  odor  which  still  remains, 
the  soul  of  the  flower  yet  lingers  fondly 
about  the  lifeless  body.  The  botanist,  on 
the  contrary,  subjects  every  part  to  the  clo- 
sest inspection.  He  numbers  the  pistils  and 
stamens,  he  examines  the  conformation  of 
the  corolla,  the  structure  of  the  leaves,  and 
assigns  to  the  specimen  its  place.  Origen, 
on  the  spot  dearest  to  him-^the  garden  of 
Scripture,  wa^  both  the  ppet  and  the  bota- 
nist. If  his  interpretations  were  exuberant 
in  fancy,  none  had  subjected  the  text  to  a 
scrutiny  more  rigorous.  To  the  word  of 
God  he  constantly  refers.  He  quotes  its 
authority  on  every  occasion.  His  error 
was  one  of  reverence  rather  than  of  pre- 
sumption ;  his  very  anxiety  to  do  it  honor, 
to  lose  no  part  of  its  precious  lessons,  led 
him  often  astray.  He  resembled  a  faithful 
servant,  who  striving  to  obey,  not  merely 
the  spoken  commands,  but  the  slightest 
look  of  his  master,  sometimes  gives  to  his 
glances  a  meaning  they  were  never  in- 
tended to  convey. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  touched  on 
the  opinions  of  Origen  with  regard  tp  a  few 
less  important  topics,  but  our  limits  forbid. 
His  doctrine  on  other  subjects  is  so  perfect- 
ly consistent  with  his  views  of  the  leading 
points  to  which  we  have  adverted,  that  the 
reader  will  conjecture  its  complexion  with* 
out  difiiculty.  It  remains  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  fate  of  these  speculations. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
we  find  the  question  concerning  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Origen  dissolving  the  union  of  the 
three  friends — John  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
Rufinus,  and  Jerome.  The  latter,  dread- 
ing any  imputation  on  his  orthodoxy,  be- 
came the  bitter  opponent  of  his  once  favor- 
ite author,  and  aided  by  Epiphanius,  took 
the  field  against  Rufinus  and  John.  Rufi- 
nus, repairing  to  Rome,  translated  the  *  De 
Principiis,'  and  introduced  the  writing!  of 
C^igen  among  the  Italian  ohorchci.    In  the 
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year  400,  howeTer,  Anastasias  bishop  of 
Rome,  departing  froni  the  milder  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  Siricius,  condemned  the 
writings  of  Origen  as  heretical.  In  this 
step  he  followed  the  example  of  Theophi- 
lus,  under  whose  influence  a  simliar  sen- 
tence had  been  passed  by  the  Alexandrian 
synod  the  preceding  year.  The  monks  of 
ifigypt  were  divided  into  two  parties.  Ma- 
ny oftheOrigenists  held  opinions  which  the 
departed  Origen  would  never  have  sanc- 
tioned. The  attack  and  defence  were  main- 
tained with  immoderate  zeal.  Theophilus 
strained  every  nerve  to  crush  theOrigenists. 
Those  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  con- 
demnation of  their  master  were  sent  into 
banishment ;  many  fled  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  besought  the  intervention  of 
Ghrysostom.  This  bishop  was  then  in  fa- 
vor with  the  empress.  Theophilus  was  ci- 
ted to  appear.  But  the  upright  and  pious 
Ghrysostom  was  no  match  for  the  wi(y  ma- 
chinations of  his  rival.  Ghrysostom  had 
not  feared  to  rebuke  the  vices  of  that  most 
licentious  of  courts.  Theophilus  saw  his 
advantage,  and  rallied  about  him  the  cour- 
tiers who  were  hostile  to  the  bishop.  He 
contrived  to  exchange  the  position  of  the 
accused  for  that  of  the  accuser.  Ghrysos- 
tom, though  summoned  by  an  imperial  le- 
gate, refused  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  a 
synod  convened  by  Theophilus,  and  com- 
posed of  his  enemies.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated, and  banished  to  Bithynia.  An  earth- 
quake, and  the  outbreak  of  the  people  in 
•favor  of  their  beloved  prelate,  produced  a 
temporary  re-action ;  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph, but  his  adversaries  gave  him  no  rest, 
E^doxia  again  became  his  enemy.  A  se- 
cond banishment  was  the  result,  and  he 
died  a  few  years  afterwards  in  exile.  In 
all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  original  cause 
of  the  dispute  had  been  lost  sight  of  early  in 
the  contest.  In  the  hands  of  Theophilus  it 
became  a  personal  quarrel,  and  was  protract- 
ed until  the  complete  overthrow  of  his 
rival  had  left  the  field  open  to  his  ambition. 
The  controversy  respecting  Origen  was 
revived  in  the  sixth  century.  The  monks 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  together  with  sever- 
al bishops,  labored  zealously  in  defence  of 
his  doctrines.  Nonnus,  Leontius,  Domi- 
tian,  and  Theodore,  were  distinguished  by 
their  activity  in  the  cause.  Some  of  the 
more  violent  of  the  Origenist  party  assem- 
bled in  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
down  the  roonasteriea  of  their  opponents. 
Asyatemof  reprisals  was  commenced.  The 
matter  was  al  length  brought  before  Justi- 


nian, who,  in  a  letter  to  Men  as,  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  declared  Origen  a 
heretic,  and  commanded  the  suppression  of 
his  works.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  the  condemnation  of  the  memorable 
three  chapters  were  favorable  for  a  while  to  . 
Origenism.  At  the  fifth  cscumenical  coun- 
cil, however,  summoned  by  Justinian  in  the 
year  553,  the  bishops  of  the  East  finally 
condemned  these  chapters,  and  also,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  the  tenets  of  Origen. 
The  controversy  was  now  at  a  close.  The 
name  and  the  writings  of  Origen  have  been 
regarded  with  detestation  by  the  Greek 
church  down  to  the  present  day.  Among 
the  Latins,  his  doctrines  were  defended  by 
some  and  attacked  by  others.  His  works 
were  first  printed  by  Merlin,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Erasmus  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Origen  ;  he  wrote  his  life,  and 
translated  some  of  the  Commentaries  on 
Matthew  into  Latin.  Luther's  opinion  con- 
cerning him  is  well  known  :  '  Origenem 
jamdudum  dirisdevovi.'  That  of  Beza  was 
scarcely  more  favorable.  Genebrard  pub- 
lished a  corrected  edition  of  his  works,  con- 
taining several  which  had  not  previously 
been  made  public,  and  in  his  Collectanea 
has  spared  no  labor  in  defending  his  au- 
thor from  the  various  imputations  cast  upon 
him.  That  mystical  tendency  which  forms 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  doctrines  of 
Origen,  has  been  revived  in  more  than  one 
connexion  in  modern  times. 

Of  the  merits  of  Origen  we  must  judge 
in  the  spirit  of  charity.  His  labors  entitle 
him  to  no  less  at  our  hands.  Of  this  victim 
of  unmeasured  censure — this  idol  of  indis- 
criminate praise,  we  can  now  form  a  dip- 
passionate  estimate.  The  uproar  of  the  con- 
tests which  ensued  upon  his  death  has  died 
away.  Those  funeral  games  are  ended. 
We  are  not,  like  his  contemporaries,  ap- 
plauding now  Jerome,  and  now  Rufinus, 
as  they  strain  and  turn  in  their  grapple  cf 
hatred.  Let  not  the  evil  which  was  no 
part  of  bis  design  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
Let  his  love  to  the  Most  Holy,  whom  he 
wished  to  serve,  be  present  with  us  when 
we  think  on  the  multitude  of  his  errors. 
His  whole  life  he  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  his  Maker— calumny  alone  would  snatch 
the  offering  from  the  altar.  'I  shall  know 
after  death,'  said  he, '  whether  those  stars  are 
indeed  animated.'  We  believe  that  he  now 
does  know — in  heaven.  As  we  judge  of 
him,  BO  should  we  be  concerned  to  judge 
of  others.    It  ia  good  to  e?  ince  fairness  to- 
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wards  the  dead ;  it  is  better,  becaase  often 
more  difficalt,  to  cherish  a  like  spirit  as 
regards  the  living.  Would  that  we  saw 
less  among  ourselves  of  that  temper  which 
is  blind  to  great  excellence  because  of 
small  faults:  which  makes  one  point  of 
difference  of  more  account  than  many  of 
union  :  and  would  deny  the  conqueror  his 
laurels  because  his  victory  was  not  gained 
according  to  a  certain  pet  system  of  tactics. 
The  wise  do  not  expect  to  find  a  union  of 
opposite  qualities  in  the  same  person.  The 
same  caution  which  would  have  disposed 
Origen  to  stop  short  on  the  brink  of  the 
errors 'into  which  he  plunged,  would  also 
have  taught  him  to  regard  the  Hexapla  as 
a  task  too  gigantic  for  one  mind,  and  the 
refutation  of  Celsus  as  a  labor  which  so 
old  a  man  might  well  leave  to  others 
retaining  more  of  the  vigor  of  youth.  The 
very  ardor  which  led  him  wrong  was  indis- 
pensable to  his  going  so  far  as  he  did 
aright.  The  Christian  army  which  em- 
ployed this  giant  to  do  battle  in  their  van 
had  no  great  c&use  for  complaint  if  their 
hero  was  not  always  subject  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  discipline.  The  utility  and  the 
inconveniences  of  such  an  ally  were  not 
to  be  separated.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  distinguished  men 
blamed  for  the  want  of  qualities  which  are 
hardly  compatible  with  the  stronger  forms 
of  excellence  which  gave  th^m  their  dis- 
tinction. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry, somewhat  of  the  evil  which  follows 
from  assigning  to  human  reason  undue 
authority  in  matters  of  religion.  Chris- 
tianity was  not  sent  into  the  world  to  go  the 
round  of  the  high  courta  of  our  philosophy, 
and  thankfully  to  accept  the  place  which 
might  be  allotted  to  her  in  a  verdict  from 
that  quarter.  It  is  not  an  imperfect  system 
which  the  later  wisdom  of  the  world  has 
been  left  to  correct  and  mature — no  tempo- 
rary edifice  which  a  future  age  might  pull 
down,  and  reconstruct  in  adaptation  to  new 
principles  of  taste.  If  we  may  credit  some 
of  our  sophists,  it  descended  from  heaven 
like  some  of  the  deified  stones  of  antiquity, 
in  ashapelessness  which  the  superstition  of 
a  ruder  age  only  could  have  consented  to 
worship;  and  it  has  been  reserved  to  them 
to  give  it  symmetry  and  soul,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  worthy  of  the  homage  of  a  more 
enlightened  race.  Christianity  has  not 
fallen  so  low  as  to  be  thankful  for  such 
serviceit.  The  transcend entalist  bestows 
upon  it  his  lip-homage,  but  it  is  given  as  to 
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a  sovereign  whose  power  has  been  secured 
for  the  most  part  by  usurpation.     For  ages 
men  have  lived  under  the  influence  of  its 
sublime  fictions,  and  thought  them   real. 
Reason  is  now  to  deliver  them  from  the 
thraldom  of  its  fascinations,  and  disclosing 
the  objects  of  their  veneration  in  its  true 
qualities,  to  show  them  how  simple  is  the 
fare  which  men  have  mistaken  for  angels' 
food.     Our  philosopher  invites  us  to   his 
Canaan,  but  has  first  dried  up  the  milk  and 
honey  which  flowed  there.  >  Nor  will  any 
m^n  be  attracted  towards  the  promised  land 
of  these  speculators  by  the  bright  light  rest- 
ing upon    it.     They  provide    not  a  little 
against  attack  by  taking  Care  not  to  be  un- 
derstood.    The  force  of  the  enemy  advances 
with  the  more  formidable  appearance  from 
coming   upon  you   in  a  fog.     When  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  was  besieging  a  castle  o^n 
the   coast  of  Italy,  a  potent  necromancer 
promised  *  to  make  the  ayre  so  thicke,  that 
they  within  shal  thynke  that  there  is  a  great 
bridge  on  the  see ; — and  whan  they  within 
the  castell  se  this  bridge,  they  will  be  so 
afrayde,  that  they  shall  yelde  them  to  your 
mercy.'     German  metaphysics  can  perform 
its  feats  of  this  kind  upon  occasion.     Fa- 
vored as  they  are  by  obscurity,  these  heroes 
fight  like  the  soldiers  of  Vespasian,  who 
were  indebted  for  the  victory  in  a  night 
engagement   with   the    Vitellians  to   the 
long  shadows  which  the  rising  moon  threw 
before  them.     It  has  been  a  common  policy 
with  powerful  nations,  when  entertaining 
designs  on  the  liberty  of  a  neighbor,  to  pre- 
tend that  the  weaker  state  stands  in  need 
of  their  assistance,  and  then  to  exact  sub- 
serviency as  the  price  of  protection.    This 
has  been  too  much  the  cour-se  pursued  by 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools  towards  the 
religion  of  the  Scriptures.     Sound  philoso- 
phy and  sound  theology  are  one,  and  the 
best  means  of  protecting  Christianity  against 
j  the  mischiefs  of  a  false  philosophy  is  to  de- 
monstrate its  just  relation  to  the  true. 


Fram  Ui«  MetropollUD. 

THE  ENTRANCE  INTO  LIFE   OF 
ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

TRANSLATED  FSOM  THE  FKBNCH  BT  A.  B.  ». 

I  WAS  about  entering  my  twenty-first 
year,  when  my  mother,  coming  into  my 
chamber  one  morning,  embraced  me  with 
tears,  and  said. 
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"  My  dear,  I  have  just  add  all  we  pof- 
seased  in  order  to  pay  our  debts." 

"  Well,  my  mother  I" 

"  Well,  my  poor  child,  our  debts  paid, 
there  remain  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
fraacs." 

"  Per  annum  ?" 

My  mother  smiled  sadly. 

*'  For  all  our  means?''  continued  I. 

"  For  all." 

*'  Very  well,  mother ;  I  will  this  evening 
take  the  fifty-three  francs  and  set  out  for 
Paris." 

"  What  will  you  do  there,  my  poor  boy  V 

**  I  will  see  the  friends  of  my  father — 
Sebastian!  and  the  Duke  of  fielluna,  the 
Minister  of  War.  My  father,  who  was  an 
older  general  than  them  all,  and  who  com- 
manded four  armies,  has  seen  them  nearly 
all  under  his  orders.  We  have  a  letter  from 
Beliuna,  in  which  he  says  that  it  is  to  my 
father  he  owes  his  favor  with  Buonaparte; 
a  letter  from  Sebastiani,  in  which  he  thanks 
him  for  having  permission  for  his  joining 
the  army  of  Egypt;  letters  of  Jourdan,  and 
Bernadotte  also.  Very  well ;  I  will  go  even 
to  Sweden,  if  necessary,  and  having  found 
the  king,  will  appeal  to  his  souvenir  as  a 
soldier." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  during  that  time?" 

"You  are  right — but  be  easy;  I  shall 
have  no  need  to  go  further  than  Paris.  I 
set  out  this  evening." 

*'  Do  what  you  will,"  said  my  mother, 
embracing  me  a  second  time  ;  "  it  is  per- 
haps an  inspiration  of  God,"  and  she  left 
me. 

I  leaped  out  of  bed,  more  proud  than  sad- 
dened by  the  news  1  had  just  heard,  for  I 
was  about  to  be  ((ood  for  something,  and  to 
return  to  my  mother — not  the  cares  she  had 
lavished  on  me,  for  that  was  impossible,  but 
to  spare  her  those  daily  torments  which 
narrow  means  always  drag  after  them,  and 
to  support  her  aged  years  by  my  labor.  1 
was  now  a  man  ;  because  the  existence  of  a 
woman  was  about  to  depend  on  me.  A 
thousand  projects,  a  thousand  hopes,  passed 
through  my  mind ;  besides,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  I  should  not  obtain  all  1  asked 
for  when  I  said  to  those  men  on  whom  my 
future  hung,  "  That  which  I  demand  is  for 
my  mother ;  for  the  widow  of  your  old  com- 
panion in  arms ;  for  my  mother — my  good 
mother." 

Born  at  Yilkrs  Coterets,  a  little  town  of 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  it  may  be 
easily  guessed  that  it  did  not  possess  any 
great  resources  for  education.    A  good  and 
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worthy  abb^,  loved  and  respected  by  every- 
body, had  given  roe  lessons  in  Latin  for 
five  or  six  years;  as  for  arithmetic,  three 
schoolmasters  in  succession  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  driving  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic  into  my  head.  Instead  of  this  I 
possessed  a  rustic  education — that  is  to  say, 
I  rode  every  horse  that  came  tn  my  way, 
would  go  thirty  miles  to  a  ball,  fenced  pretty 
well,  played  tennis  like  Saint  George,  and 
rarely  missed  a  hare  or  a  partridge  at  thirty 
paces.  All  my  preparations  made — an  af- 
fair of  no  great  length — I  went  to  all  my 

acquaintance,  to  announce  my  departure  to 

P.  • 

ana. 

In  the  cafiS  adjoining  the  diligence  office 
there  was  an  old  friend  of  my  father,  and  he 
had  besides  this  friendship  some  gratitude 
to  our  family ;  for  when  he  was  wounded 
one  day  out  shooting,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  carried  to  our  house,  and  the  attentions  he 
had  received  from  my  mother  and  sister  re- 
mained on  his  memory.  Of  great  influence 
from  his  fortune  and  probity,  he  had  carried 
by  assault  the  election  of  General  Foy,  bis 
schoolfellow.  He  offered  me  a  letter  for  the 
honorable  deputy.  I  accepted  it,  embra- 
ced him,  and  went  to  say  adieu  to  the  wor- 
thy abb6,  who  approved  of  my  design,  em- 
braced me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  when 
I  asked  him  for  advice,  he  opened  the  Bible, 
and  pointed  with  his  finger  to  these  words — 
''  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you." 

That  evening  I  left  and  arrived  in  Paris, 
where  1  put  up  in  a  modest  hotel  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Germain  Auxerrois.  Convinced  that 
society  was  calumniated,  that  the  world  was 
a  garden  of  golden  flowers,  of  which  all  the 
gates  were  al>out  to  open  before  me,  and 
that  I  had  only,  like  Ali  Baba,  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  sesame  to  cleave  rocks, 
that  same  evening  I  wrote  to  the  Minister 
of  War,  asking  for  an  audience,  and  detail- 
ing my  right  to  this  favor  in  the  name  of 
my  father,  through  delicacy  passing  over  in 
silence  the  service  that  had  been  rendered, 
but  which  a  letter  of  the  marshal,  that  I  had 
at  all  hazards  brought  with  me,  incontesta- 
bly  proved.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt 
dreams  of  the  thousand  and  one  nights. 
The  next  morning  I  bought  an  ainianao 
containing  twenty-five  thousand  addresses, 
nnd  then  I  set  out  on  my  travels. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Marshal  Jourdan. 
Fie  had  very  vague  remembrances  that  there 
ever  had  existed  a  General  Alexander  Da- 
mas,  but  he  had  never  heard  that  he  had  a 
son.     In  spite  of  all  i  could  say  I  left  him 
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at  the  end  of  ten  minates,  appearing  very 
]Ut]e  persuaded  of  my  eaistence. 

I  next  went  to  General  Sebastiani.  He 
was  in  his  office :  four  or  five  secretaries 
were  writing  to  his  dictation.  Each  of 
them  had  on  his  desk,  besides  his  pen,  pa- 
per, and  penknives,  a  gold  snuflT-box,  which 
lie  presented,  open,  to  the  general,  when 
he  stopped  before  him.  The  general  deli- 
cately introduced  his  forefinger  and  thumb, 
voluptuously  tasted  the  Spanish  snuff,  and 
recommenced  walking  about  the  room,  now 
lengthways,  now  across.  My  visit  was  short, 
for  whatever  respect  I  might  have  for  the 
general,  I  felt  little  inclination  to  become 
a  snufi-box  holder. 

I  returned  to  my  hotel  a  little  disappoint- 
ed— my  golden  dreams  were  tarnished.  I 
took  up  my  almanac,  and  was  turning  over 
the  leaves  at  hazard,  when  I  saw  a  name  I 
bad  so  often  heard  pronounced  by  my  mo- 
ther with  so  much  praise  that  1  trembled 
with  joy ;  it  was  that  of  General  Verdier, 
who  had  served  in  Egypt  under  my  father. 
I  drove  to  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Montniar- 
tre.  No.  4 — it  was  there  he  lived. 

**  Genera]  Verdier,"  1  asked  at  the  lodge. 

**  The  fourth  story  ;  the  little  door  on  the 

left." 

I  made  the  porter  repeat  it — yes,  I  had 
heard  properly.  ''  Parblieu  !"  said  I  to 
myself,  while  I  was  mounting  the  stairs ; 
*'  this,  at  all  events,  does  hot  resemble  the 
footmen  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  or  the  Swiss 
of  the  Hotel  Sebastiani.  General  Verdier ; 
the  fourth  floor;  the  door  on  the  left. 
This  man  ought  to  remember  my  father." 

I  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs.  A  modest 
green  ccrd  hung  by  the  door.  I  rang — 
waiting  this  third  proof  in  order  to  know 
how  much  1  might  depend  upon  mankind. 
The  door  opened ;  a  man  of  about  sixty 
appeared.  He  had  on  a  cap  bordered  with 
fur,  an  old-fashioned  waistcoat  and  trou- 
sers falling  about  his  shoes :  in  one  hand  he 
held  a  palette  charged  with  colors,  and  in 
the  other  a  brash.  I  thought  I  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  looked  at  the  other  doors. 

**  What  do  you  want,  sir  t"  said  he. 

"  To  present  my  respects  to  General 
Verdier  ;  but  perhaps  I  am  mistaken." 

"  No,  no,  you  are  not  mistaken,  it  is 
here." 

I  entered  into  an  atelier. 

"With  your  permission,  sir?"  said  the 
man  in  the  cap  to  me,  setting  to  work  at  a 
battle-piece,  in  the  painting  of  which  1  had 
interrupted  him. 

*'  Certainly,  if  you  will  have  the  kind- 
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ness  to  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  the  gen- 
eral." 

The  painter  turned  round. 

'*  What !  parblieu ;  'tis  I,"  said  he. 

"  You  ?" 

I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  so 
full  of  astonishment  that  he  began  to  laugh. 

"  General,"  said  I  to- him,  "  I  am  the  son 
of  your  old  comrade  in  arms  in  Egypt — of 
Alexander  Dumas." 

He  looked  steadily  at  me,  and  after  a 
moment's  silence,  said, 

"  'Tis  true ;  you  are  the  picture  of 
him." 

Two  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  and 
throwing  down  his  brush,  he  extended  a 
hand,  which  I  had  a  greater  desire  to  kiss 
than  to  grasp. 

**  What  brings  you  to  Paris,  my  poor 
boy  ?"  said  he ;  *'  for  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
you  are  living  with  your  mother  in  I  don't 
know  what  village." 

"  True,  e^eneral ;  but  my  mother  is  grow- 
ing  old,  and  we  are  poor.'* 

''  Two  songs  of  which  I  know  the  air," 
murmured  he. 

"  I  am  therefore  come  to  Paris  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  small  situation  in 
order  to  support  her  in  my  turn,  as  she  has 
supported  me  until  now." 

**  Very  proper ;  but  a  place  is  a  thing 
not  easily  got  now-a-days." 

**  But,  general,  I  have  reckoned  on  your 
protection." 

"  Hum !" 

I  repeated. 

''  My  protection  !"  He  smiled  bitterly. 
"  My  poor  child,  if  you  wish  to  take  lessons 
in  painting,  my  protection  can  go  so  far  as 
to  give  you  some,  and  yet  you'll  be  no  great 
painter  if  you  do  not  excel  your  master. 
My  protection  I  there  is  not  any  body  in  the 
world  besides  yourself  who  would  think  of 
asking  me  for  it." 

"  And  why  ?" 

*'  Is  it  not  because  those  rascals  have 
cashiered  me  under  the  pretext  of  I  know 
not  what  conspiracy?  so  that,  as  you  per- 
ceive, I  paint  pictures ;  do  you  wish  to  do 
so  too?" 

''Thank  you,  general,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  draw  a  stroke,  and  the  apprentice- 
ship would  be  too  long  " 

"  What  do  you  wish,  my  friend  ;  this  is 
all  I  can  ofier  you.  Ahl  there's  the  half 
of  my  purse ;  I  didn't  remember  it,  for  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble." 

He  opened  the  drawer  of  a  small  cabi- 
net, in  which  there  were,  I  well  recollect, 
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two  pieces  of  gold,   and  forty  francs  in 
silver. 

"  I  thank  yon,  general,  I  am  almost  as 
rich  as  yourself."  Tears  were  in  my  eyes. 
'*  I  thank  you,  but  you  will  give  me  some 
advice  as  to  the  proceedings  I  ought  to 
take." 

"  Oh  I  as  much  of  that  as  you  like. 
Let  ns  see  what  are  your  designs ;  what 
have  you  done  ?" 

"  I  have  written  to  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Belluna." 

The  general,  while  painting  a  Cossack's 
face,  made  a  grimace  which  might  be 
translated  into,  "  If  you  have  nothing  else 
to  depend  upon,  my  poor  fellow." 

"  I  have  also,"  added  I,  replying  to  his 
thought,  "  an  introduction  to  General  Foy, 
the  deputy  of  our  department." 

"  Ah,  ah,  this  is  another  affair ;  very 
well,  my  child,  don't  wait  for  the  answer  of 
the  minister,  but  carry  your  letter  to  the 
general  and  be  easy,  for  he  will  receive  you 
well.  Now  then,  will  you  dine  with  me? 
and  we  will  chat  about  your  father." 

''  With  much  pleasure,  general." 

*'  Come  back  at  six  o'clock." 

I  took  leave  of  General  Verdier. 

On  the  morrow  I  presented  myself  at 
the  honorable  deputy's.  He  turned  round, 
hearing  the  door  of  his  sanctuary  open, 
and,  with  his  natural  vivacity,  fixed  his 
piercing  eyes  on  me. 

"  M.  Alexander  Dumas!"  said  he. 
Yes,  general." 

Are  you  the  son  of  him  who  command- 
ed the  army  of  the  Alps?" 

"  Yes,  general." 

'*  He  was  a  brave  man.  Can  I  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you  T  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  do  all  in  my  power." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  take. 
I  have  tagive  yon  a  letter  from  M.  Danr6." 

"  Let  us  see  what  my  good  friend  says." 

He  began  to  read. 

*' He  recommends  you  to  roe  roost  par- 
ticularly ;  he  loves  you,  then,  well." 

"  As  a  son." 

"  Very  well,  let  us  see  what  we  can  make 
of  you." 

••  Whatever  you  like,  general." 

*'  But  I  must  first  know  what  you  are  fit 
for.' 

"  Oh,  nothing  very  great." 

"Let  us  see  what  you  know — a  little 
mathematics  V* 

"  No,  general." 

'*  You  have  at  least  some  idea  of  algebra 
*  geometry— of  physics  V* 
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He  paused  between  each  word,  and  at 
each  word  I  felt  the  perspiration  rolling  off 
my  forehead. 

**  No,  general,"  said  I,  stammering. 

He  perceived  my  embarrassment. 

"  You  have  studied  the  law  ?" 

"  No,  general." 

"  You  know  Latin  and  Greek  t" 

"A  little." 

"  Do  you  speak  any  living  language  T" 

*' Italian  pretty  well,  German  pretty 
badly." 

**  I  will  then  place  you  in  Laffitte's  office. 
You  understand  accounts  t" 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Oh !  gen- 
eral," said  I,  '*  my  education  has  been  neg- 
lected ;  but  I  will  make  it  up,  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor." 

"  But  in  the  mean  time,  my  friend,  have 
you  any  thing  to  support  you  V* 

'^Ohl  I  have  nothing,"  answered  I, 
overwhelmed  by  the  feeling  of  my  incapa- 
city. 

*'  Give  me  your  address,"  said  he,  "  I 
will  reflect  upon  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

I  wrote. 

"  We  are  saved,  you  have  an  excellent 
hand." 

Yes,  indeed,  I  had  that  certificate  of  in- 
capacity— a  good  hand — a  good  hand.  I 
let  my  head  fall  between  my  two  hands. 
General  Foy  continued,  without  perceiving 
what  passed  throtigh  my  mind, 

**  Listen  !  I  dine  to-day  with  the  Duke 
of  Orleans;  I  will  speak  to  him  about  you. 
Write  out  a  petition." 

I  obeyed.  He  folded  it  up,  afier  having 
written  a  few  lines  on  the  margin,  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  and,  extending  his  hand  in  token 
of  friendship,  asked  me  to  breakfast  with 
him  on  the  following  morning. 

When  I  returned  to  my  hotel  I  found  a 
letter  from  the  minister,  who,  not  having 
time  to  receive  me  personally,  asked  noe  to 
explain  by  writing  the  subject  of  my  de-  . 
mand.  I  replied  that  the  audience  I  had 
asked  for  had  no  other  object  than  to  give 
him  the  original  of  a  letter  of  thanks  he  had 
written  to  my  father — his  general ;  but  that, 
not  being  able  to  see  him,  I  contented  my- 
self with  sending  him  the  copy  of  it. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  house  of  Gen* 
eral  Foy,  my  only  hope. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  smiling  face, 
'*  you  are  to  enter  the  secretary's  <Sice  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  supernumerary,  with 
a  salary  of  1200  francs ;  it  is  no  great  mat* 
ter,  but  it  is  for  you  to  work." 
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"  It's  a  fortune,  and  when  shall  I  be 
installed  r' 

"  To-day,  if  you  wish." 

"  Do  you  permit  me  to  announce  this 
good  news  to  my  mother  V* 

'*  Yes,  place  yourself  there." 

I  wrote  to  her  to  sell  all  that  she  had,  to 
come  to  join  me.  When  I  had  finished  1 
turned  toward  the  general ;  he  was  looking 
at  me  with  an  expression,  of  inexpressible 
kindness,  that  reminded  me  that  I  had  not 
even  thanked  him.  I  leaped  on  his  neck 
and  kissed  him.    He  began  to  laugh. 
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HISS  BARRETT'S  POEMS. 

Poems,  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett. 
In  two  vols,  l2mo,  Edward  Mozon,  Lon- 
don, 1844. 

Thb  present,  we  are  told,  is  an  unpoetical 
age ;  and  truly,  when  we  give  heed  to  the 
aouuds  that  most  frecjuently  enter  our  wea- 
ried ears,  and  consider  the  chief  pursuits  and 
engagements  of  that  aggregate  humanity, 
which  is  rushing  past  us  in  breathless  chase 
of  what  it  holds  to  be  the  chief  good,  we 
are  half  inclined  to  believe  the  affirmation, 
and  despairingly  enunciate  that  this  is  the 
age  of  sense,  as  opposed  to  intellect,  of 
understanding,  rather  than  reason — an  age 
in  which,  with  rude  hands,  we  analyze  and 
dissect  what  we  once  worshipped,  heedless 
of  our  impotence  to  re-unite,  and  re-an- 
imate with  a  vivifying  spirit,  whose  subtle 
nature  has  eluded  our  coarse  search,  the 
sundered  fragments  of  the  good,  the  strong, 
and  the  beautiful  ; — that  it  is  an  age  of 
share-markets,  and  steam-whistles,  and  of 
travelling  swifler  than  the  wind  ;  as  though 
it  were  the  great  end  of  existence  to  anni- 
hilate space,  while  the  time  thus  redeemed 
is  not  always  employed,  so  far  as  we  see,  to 
any  nobler  purpose  than  it  was  some  thirty 
years  ago  in  a  heavy  stage.  Life  is  so  much 
all  hurry  and  hot  haste,  that  our  '  well  of 
Eiiglish'^-deep,  clear,  and  profound  as  are 
its  crystal  waters,  being  inadequate  rightly 
to  designate  it,  we  are  forced  to  ransack  the 
new  vocabulary  of  our  Transatlantic  breth- 
ren, expressly  constructed  for  this  high- 
pressure  state  of  things ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  feverish  excitements,  vivid 
anxieties,  and  ceaseless  turmoil  that  pre- 
vail are  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  the  poetic  faculty.  A  priori, 
one    would    say  that   steam-engines  and 


poetry  must  flourish  in  inverse  proportions. 
Nor,  perchance,  would  the  conclusion  be 
invalidated,  even  by  a  desperate  attempt  to 
extract  sentiment  out  of  a  railway — such  as 
we  have  seen — nor  by  Miss  Barrett's  press- 
ing locomotives  into  the  service  under  the 
high  sounding  alias  of  '  resonant  steam 
eagles' — for  which  the  thanks  of  all  railway 
proprietors,  more  particularly  in  rural,  pic- 
turesque districts,  are  her  undoubted  due. 

And  yet,  with  so  much  in  its  support,  we 
can  but  yield  a  half  assent  to  this  assertion 
of  the  hard,  prosaic  character  of  the  time, 
while  our  memory  lingers  over  strains  that, 
but  a  few  short  years  ago,  were  wont  to 
awake  all  the  finer  impulses  of  our  nature, 
and  which  now,  amidst  the  stern  realities  of 
more  mature  life,  distil  a  yet  richer  influ- 
ence,— are  more  lovely  and  more  soothing. 
For,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  those 
pleasures  which  have  their  soui-ce  in  the  im- 
agination, have  not  always  the  strongest 
attraction  in  our  more  imaginative  days,  but 
are  oflen  most  prized,  most  eagerly  sought, 
when  the  flights  of  fancy  have  been  tamed 
by  the  cares  and  sorrows  which  'wait,  in 
accumulating  groups,  on  all  who  are  tread- 
ing that  path  whose  termination  is  lost 
amidst  the  shadows  of  the  future,  and  when 
all  our  own 

noright  hopes  and  hues  of  diy, 
Have  faded  into  twilight  gray.' 

eagerly  do  we  seek  to  escape  out  of  our- 
selves into  the  ideal  world  which  the  poet 
opens  to  us, — to  exchange  our  gloomy  hor- 
izon for  his  sunshine,  the  heavy  vapors 
with  which  we  are  surrounded,  for  his  pure, 
calm-breathing  atmosphere !  And  contrast 
heightens  the  charm.  While  all  the  enjoy- 
ment that  arises  from  appreciation  of  artistic 
skill,  and  a  contemplation  of  sublime  truth 
— and  to  teach  this  is  one  of  the  sublimest 
uses  of  poetry — is  necessarily  foreign  to 
our  light-hearted  youth.  Of  course  we 
speak  not  here  of  those  dull  beings  who, 
getting  older  and  worse,  can  only  enjoy 
their  newspaper,  or  the  latest  accounts  from 
the  stock  exchange, — whose  prime  object, 
that  for  which  they  sleep,  eat,  talk,  work, 
live,  and  die,  is,  to  keep  doubling  their 
capital,  and  who  to  attain  that  would  wil- 
lingly sell  themselves. to  the  Evil  One — 
with  the  full  intention  of  over-reaching  him 
in  the1)argain,  and  than  whom  none  would 
be  more  likely  so  to  do — we  speak  not  of 
these,  but  of  people  with  souls,  acutely, 
quiveripgly  sensible  to  all  tiie  impressions 
which  can  be  made  on  that  ethereal  princi- 
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pie,  with  its  mysterious  tunicle — thro'  whose 
medium  perchance  these  impressions  are 
transmitted — to  enwrap  the  vivifying  flame 
— and,  ifthose  old  Greeks  are  to  be  believed, 
to  enable  it  to  play  the  ghost  when  separated 
from  its  material  case — and  who,  thus  ex- 
posed to  greater  suffering,  from  all  its  ordi- 
nary sources,  have  some  amends  for  this 
exquisite  susceptibility  in  the  still  greater 
capacity  of  enjoyment  than  their  neighbors 
which  it  bestows  on  them.  There  are 
doubtless  many  of  these  who  will  join  us 
in  saying  that  what  little  liking*  for  the 
world  we  set  out  with,  it  has  '  pleased 
Heaven  to  decrease  on  further  acquaint- 
ance ;'  and  to  them  we  appeal  for  the  truth 
of  our  assertion,  that  so  much  the  more 
bounding  is  our  love  for  nature,  so  much 
the  more  earnest  our  love  for  that  tran- 
script of  pure-souled  nature — be  it  material 
or  intellectual — poetry.  Not  your  dark, 
gloomy,  turbid,  subjective  verse,  whose  only 
value,  if  value  it  has,  must  be  to  display  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  human  heart,  if 
haply  any  be  skilled  to  cure  the  deadly  evil 
which  it  demonstrates — but  the  poetry  that 
refines,  instructs,  mollifies  and  elevates  the 
spirit ;  winning  it  to  juster  views  of  that 
which  belongs  to  its  particular  existence,  or 
the  existences  bound  up  with  its  own  ;  and 
tranquillizing  it  by  a  store  of  sA^thing  im- 
ages from  this  beautiful  earth,  which,  sur- 
passingly beautiful  in  itself,  yet  owes  an 
added  beauty  to  the  artist,  who  with  accom- 
plished and  reverent  hand — for,  who  por- 
trays nature,  must  be  a  worshipper — trans- 
fers its  goodliness  to  the  glowing  canvas. 
While,  with  holier  aim,  other  masters  of 
the  lyre  embody  the  kindly  affections  and 
charities  of  life,  till,  with  '  gazing  fed,'  the 
cold  heart  shadows  forth  some  faint  impress 
of  their  graceful  lineaments;  or,  with 
trembling  hands  awaken  deep  tones,  that 
in  mystic  grandeur  tell  of  verities  awful  in 
their  being,  and  thrice  awful  in  their 
revelation,  whether  on  Sinai's  storm-crown- 
ed head,  or  amidst  the  darkness  that 
enshrouded  Calvary. 

And  has  this  been  denied  us  in  this 
'  unpoetic'  age?  Let  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey,  and  Coleridge,  and  James  Mont- 
gomery, let  [lemans,  and  Pollock,  and 
Bowles,  and  Delta,  and  *  V.' — who  ever  she 
may  be,  and  who,  if  she  had  written  but 
that  one  thrilling  poem, '  the  Grave,'  would 
at  once  have  established  her  rank  as  one 
of  the  eldest  born  of  Parnassus —let  all 
these  answer  that  question  for  themselves, 
and  others  who  may  well  be  content  with 
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such  representatives.  Refreshed  by  such  a 
muster  roll,  for  whose  sake  we  can  even 
forgive  miles  of  railways,  boring  their  im- 
pudent way  through  the  rugged  hill-side, 
and  sharing  through  the  plain,  we  may 
surely  take  heart  of  grace,  and  boldly  pro- 
nounce it  a  libel  on  the  age  thus  to  desig- 
nate it.  But  we  verily  fear  that  if  we-~ 
we  mean  such  as  delight  in  all  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  the  day  that  we  have  been 
finding  fault  with — if  we  have  not  killed  our 
poets,  we  have  at  least  frozen  or  silenced 
most  of  them,  for  we  miss  many  of  the  old 
well-known  names  which  were  wont  to 
gladden  us.  On  Southey 's  teeming  verse, 
less  fascinating,  however,  to  us  than  his 
manly  English  prose,  and  Coleridge's  mu- 
sic-breathing rythm — a  dance  of  sweet 
sounds,  the  portals  of  the  tomb  have  closed ; 
and  Hemans  is  no  more — the  beauty  of 
whose  verse  was  still  surpassed  by  the 
beauty  of  her  character;  whose  poetry, 
dreamy  and  indistinct  at  times  in  its  tone, 
might  be  compared  to  a  luxuriant  valley 
covered  with  silver  mist,  through  which 
glitters  so  enchantingly  spire  and  turret, 
and  graceful  foliage,  that  you  long  for  the 
breeze  of  morning  to  sweep  away  the  dewy 
curtain;  while  for  thetroman — she  was  like 
the  fresh  rivulet  of  the  vale  that,  as  it  winds 
along,  half  seen,  half  hidden  by  the  clus- 
tering boughs  that  droop  over  its  waters, 
makes  the  glade  musical  with  its  gentle,  yet 
withal  mournful  voice, — the  sweeter  that  it 
is  mournful ! 

But  in  estimating  the  claims  of  our  rising 
aspirants  for  the  bay,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  increased  difficulty  of  securing  a  poeti- 
cal reputation  now,  as  compared  with  the 
last  century ;  when  a  few  copies  of  milk 
and  water  verses — ^strong  of  the  water — 
were  enough  to  set  up  a  man  for  life,  and 
procure  him  a  place  among  the  '  British 
poets '  after  his  death.  No  such  chance  in 
these  days,  when  writing  verses,  and  oflen 
very  good  ones  too,  is  what  almost  any 
person  of  taste  and  education  may  accom- 
plish The  practice  of  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  art  is  widely  spread,  so  that  the  true 
poet,  rare  as  ever,  does  not  stand  out  as  be 
once  did,  but  may  be  overlooked,  among 
the  '  mob  of  gentlemen,'  ay,  and  gentlewo- 
men too,  '  that  write  with  ease.'  Literature 
is  more  extensively  diflfused,  if  it  be  not  so 
profound,  and  literary  pursuits  more  com- 
mon ;  so  that  he  who  will  distinguish  him- 
self, must  be  as  much  in  advance  of  the 
present  average  of  intellect  and  cultivation, 
as  the  poetasters  of  the  last  generation  were 
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above  the  average  dulness  of  their  day. 
The  poet  mast  now  raise  himself,  not  above 
the  dead  level  of  worse  than  mediocrity, 
but  above  many  whose  pretensions  will  be 
so  like  his  own,  that  it  will  at  times  require 
some  discrimination  to  say  which  is  the 
sterling  metal,  which  the  counterfeit. 

With  regard  to  the  position  that  should 
be  assigned  to  the  lady  whose  claims  are 
immediately  before  us,  we  will  own  that  it 
is  not  without  hesitation  that  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  what  should  be  her 
award — a  place  among  our  poets,  or  not. 
Her  volumes,  we  may  remark,  have  been 
subject  to  very  extensive  criticism;  and 
this  almost  universnl  attention,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  verdict  given,  could  not 
but  be  flattering  to  any  writer — censure,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  being  better  than 
neglect — as  at  least  affording  evidence  that 
the  work  is  not  of  a  negative  character. 
Had  mere  literary  notoriety,  or  even  ap- 
plause, been  the  object  of  Miss  Barrett's 
solicitude,  she  must  have  had  it  to  her 
heart's  content.  But  she  has  higher  claims 
and  views  than  these,  and  it  gives  us  plea- 
sure to  do  full  justice  to  the  parity  and  ele- 
vation of  her  motives  and  sentiments,  and 
her  ardent  desire  to  benefit  and  raise  her 
fellow-creatures  ;  and  that,  by  means  alone 
equal  to  the  task, — a  high-minded,  intel- 
lectual appreciation  of  Christian  and  eter- 
nal verities. 

Her  learning — and  of  this  we  must  forgive 
some  needless  display — has  been  offered  on 
that  altar  which  only  can  give  value  to  our 
costliest  sacrifices,  and  it  is  always  delight- 
ful to  meet  this  union  of  the  strong  mind 
and  lowly  heart.  Her  philosophy  is  the  on- 
ly one  that  in  this  day  is  entitled  to  the 
name— a  religious  one ;  and  we*can  deeply 
sympathize  with  her  strong  conviction  of 
what  the  admirable  master  of  Rugby  called 
•the  religious  duty  of  work' — a  sentiment 
finely  expressed  in  one  other  sonnets — and 
her  heart-felt  apprehension  of  the  responsi- 
bilities resting  on  those  who  seek  to  sway 
itiankind  through  the  subtle  influence  of 
verse.  But  all  this  would  not  much  avail, 
unless  we  went  further,  and  conceded  her 
also  poetic  genius,  which,  after  some  de- 
mur, arising  from  causes  which  we  shall 
presently  touch  upon,  we  do  right  willing- 
ly ;  though  our  judgment  is  in  all  proba- 
bility not  chiefly  founded  on  such  of  her 
pieces  as  she  will  most  prize.  Some  of  her 
shorter  poems  appear  to  us  more  uniform 
in  their  excellence  than  those  of  greater  I 
pretensions ;  and  her  sonnets,  with  few  ex- 1 
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ceptions,  are  eminently  beautiful.  We 
would  instance  one  which,  to  our  minds,  is 
almost  perfect :  it  refers  to  a  preceding  one^ 
on  the  words,  '  Christ  turned,  and  looked 
upon  Peter.' 

I  think  that  look  of  Christ  might  seem  to  say  : — 
'Thou,  Peter!  art  thou  then  a  common  stone, 
Which  I  ut  last  must  break  my  heart  upon, 
For  all  God's  charge  to  His  high  angels,  may 
Guard  my  fout belter?     Did  I  yestertiay 
Wash  thy  feet,   aiy  beloved,  that  they  should 

run 
Quick  to  deny  me  'neath  the  morning  sun, — 
And  do  thy  kisses,  like  the  rest,  betray  ? — 
The  cock  crows  coldly.    Go,  and  manifest 
A  late  contrition,  but  no  bootless  fear  ! 
For  when  thy  deadly  need  is  bitterest. 
Thou  shah  not  be  denied,  as  I  am  here — 
My  voice,  to  God  and  angels,  shall  attest,— 
Buavse  J  know  this  man,  let  him  be  clear." 

The  pathetic  antithesis  of  the  thought  is 
here  clothed  in  language  worthy  of  it, — 
plain,  powerful,  melting;  and,  if  we  were 
Miss  Barrett,  we  should  be  prouder  of  this 
one  sonnet  than  of  the  whole  of  the  *'  Dra« 
There  is  a  finish,  a  perfection  about 
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it,  worthy  of  Wordsworth  himself.  It 
breathes  tenderness,  humanity, — yea,  more! 
But  we  alluded  to  the  difficulty  we  had 
felt  in  assigning  to  Miss  Barrett  her  rank 
as  a  writer ;  and  this  iirose  from  the  faults 
with  which  her  volumes  abound,  so  serious 
as  almost  to  repel  one  from  the  composi- 
tions which  they  disfigure.  And  it  is  with 
real  pain  that  we  say,  surely  never  was 
gold  so  disguised  and  overlaid  with  tinsel 
as  hers, — never  was  real  merit  made  to 
look  so  like  what  Carlyle  would  call  a 
*  sham.'  She  possesses  genius,  a  cultivated 
mind,  a  truth-loving  heart,  quick  powers  of 
observation,  and  luxuriancy  of  fancy  and 
expression ;  but  that  luxuriance  too  often 
verges — to  say  the  leaat-^on  extravagance. 
Her  thoughts,  fine  in  themselves,  are  not 
clearly  conceived,  and  are  expressed  in  a 
wilderness  of  words  in  which  it  is  some- 
times  difiicult  to  pick  up  one  distinct,  intel- 
ligible idea.  Her  genius  is  erratic,  and 
runs  away  with  her  ;  in  short,  what  avails 
truth  to  nature,  and  poetic  power,  when  the 
writer  thinks  proper  to  be  unintelligible? 
Not  that  we  would  sweepingly  assert  this  of 
all  her  productions ;  some  are  plain  enoagh, 
in  others  we  think  we  have  a  good  guess  al 
her  meaning,  as  for  instance,  when  she 
;<peaks  of  grinding  '  down  men's  bones  to  a 
pale  unanimity  1"  (A  Rhapsody  of  Life's 
Progress.)  It  seems  to  us  that  the  idea 
which  Miss  Barrett  had  in  her  head  waa 
the  same  which,  to  oar  prosaic  mind,  would 
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hate  foand  its  liveliest  illustration  in  the 
verdict  of  a  starved-out  jury,  whose  '  una- 
nimity' they  themselves,  with  faltering  lips, 
announce,  and  whose  '  paleness'  manifests 
itself  to  all  beholders  !  This,  we  presume, 
is  the  idea — a  coerced  agreement— only  on 
a  larger  scale,  the  starved  jurors  standing 
for  mankind  generally;  but  we  cannot 
congratulate  her  on  a  felicitous  expression 
of  it.  If  her  meaning  be  clear  to  herself, 
why  should  her  readers  be  lefl  in  doubt? 
But  this  is  the  point,  we  fear  it  is  not  always 
so  ;  but  that  she  permits  herself  to  think 
confusedly,  and  the  natural  result  is,  a  con- 
fused, unintelligible  way  of  expressing  her- 
self. And  the  case  is  rendered  more  hope- 
*  less  by  her  attributing  it,  not  as  one  would 
have  expected,  to  her  own  feeble  grasp  of 
her  subject,  land  defective  power  of  expres- 
sion, but — hear  it,  ye  old,  plain-speaking 
poets  ! — to  her  thoughts  being  too  sublime 
and  grand  to  be  spoken  out  in  clear,  con- 
nected phrase ;  nay,  so  great,  so  overpow- 
ering does  she  consider  them  that  she 
seriously— or  at  least,  poetically^  thinks 
that  if  she  were  to  do  so,  the  effect*  would 
be  most  disastrous — fatal  1  Of  course,  with 
an  apprehension  of  such  consequences,  no 
one  could  expect  her  to  write  otherwise 
than  as  she  does.  Our  only  chance  is,  in 
persuading  her  of  her  mistake,  and  this  we 
can  only  hope  to  do  by  reminding  her  that 
thoughts  quite  as  fine  as  any  she  thinks,  or 
can  think,  have,  from  old  Homer  down- 
wards, been  poured  fourth  in  intelligible 
song ;  and  we  believe  there  is  not  a  single 
case  on  record  of  its  ever  having  proved 
prejudicial  either  to  the  health  or  comfort 
of  the  patient.  It  does  not  follow  that  to 
write  even  of  things  incomprehensible,  we 
must  write  incomprehensibly.  Let  her 
turn  to  Milton,  and  see  if  he  ever  uses 
jargon  to  express  sublimity.  Nay,  what 
can  be  more  distinctly  expressed  than  that 
line  of  his,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  de- 
scriptions of  the  shadowy  and  indistinct  in 
our  language — 

*  What  Memed  its  be«d,' 
The  likenen  of  a  kingly  crown  bad  on  ?* 

It  would  not  suit  our  limits,  and  it  would 
be  an  ungenial  task,  to  give  as  many  in- 
stances of  this  fault  as  the  volumes  before 
as  would  furnish;  but  one  or  two  may  be 
permitted,  and  we  would  especially  animad- 
vert upon  the  Song  of  the  Morning  Star  to 
Lucifer,  in  the  drama  uf  the  Exile,  as  one 
that  absolutely  outherods  Herod,  as  a  speci- 
men of  almost  unadulterated  nonaense. — 
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There  is  a  melancholy  cadence  in  its  open- 
ing that  prepossessed  us. 

*  Mine  orbed  image  sinks, 
Back  from  thee,  back  from  thee, 
As  thou  art  fnllen,  metbinks, 
Back  from  me.' 

But  who  shall  express  the  unmitigated 
dismay  with  which  we  read  on  as  follows  : — 

*  I  loved  thee  with  the  fiery  love  of  stars, 
Who  love  by  burnings  and  by  loving  move 
Too  near  the  throned  Jehuvah,  not  to  Iot«. 

Ai,  ai,  Heospboros! 

•  •  •  f 

Mine  orbed  heats  drop  cold, 
Down  from  thee,  down  from  thee ; 
As  fell  fhy  grace  of  old, 
Down  from  me,  down  from  me. 

i^i,  at. 

♦  ♦  »  • 

Thou,  with  calm,  floating  pinions  both  ways 

spread, 
Erect,  irradiated, 
Didst  ttine  mywkeel  of  glory ^ 
Oa,  ouy  before  thee^ 

Along  the  God'light^  by  a  quickening  touek! — 
Around,  around  the  firmaraental  ocean — 
Ha,  ha !' 

I  swam  expanding  with  delirious  fire. 
Around,  around,  around  in  blind  de»irB 
To  be  drawn  upward  to  the  Infinite — 
Ha,  ha ! 

Until  the  motion  flinging  out  the  m'ltion 
To  a  keen  whirl  ofpaotion  and  avidity, — 
To  a  blind  whirl  of  rapture  and  deligiit, — 
1  wound  in  girant  orbits  smooth  and  white, 
With  that  intense  rapidity  ! 
,  Around,  around, 
/  wound  and  interwoundt 
While  all  the  cyclic  heavens  about  me  spun  ! 
Stars,  planets,  suns,  and  moons,  dilated  kroad^ 
Then  flashed  together  into  a  single  sun^ 
And  wound,  and  wound  in  one  ; 
And  as  theu  wound,  I  wound — around,  around, 
Jnagreatflre,  /  almost  took  for  Ood, 
Ha,  Aa,  Heosphoros  /* 

Enough,  and  more  than  enough.  But 
would  it  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the 
most  humane  critic,  to  read  such  nonsense 
as  this,  with  its  strange  burden — 6tirdcn, 
indeed ! — of  Ai,  ai,  Heosphoros  ?  We  had 
'  lever,'  as  Chaucer  says,  she  had  stuck  to 
her  own  tongue,  and  lamented  over  Luci- 
fer in  straight-forward  English.  What  are 
ladies  and  country  gentlemen  to  dot  And 
is  not  the  star  entitled  to  damages  against 
the  slanderous  poet  who  could  lay  such  un* 
meaning  wordiness  to  its  charge,  as  if  it 
were  actually  dizzy  with  this  thrice  absurd 
tee-tntum  velocity  with  which  it  spins,  and 
that  almost  makes  us  dizzy  tt)  read  of, — and 
all  for  love?  Poetry  should  at  least  be 
sense.  Miss  Barrett,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
does  not  always  seem  to  think  bo,  as  there 
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are  too  many  passages  in  her  poems  which 
renew  an  oft-recurring  trouble  of  our  scliool 
days,  wheii  our  vexed  and  puzzled  spirit 
found  vent  in  an  exclamation  most  apposite 
to  our  present  difficulty,  we  '  can't  make 
sense  of  it  1'  For  instance,  a  nightingale, 
representing  the  birds  of  Eden,  says 

*  I  bnild  my  long  of  high,  pure  notei, — 
Till  I  strike  the  arch  of  the  Infioite  ; 
And  I  bridge  abysmal  agonies. 
With  strong  clear  calms  of  harmonies  /' 
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Wonderful  bird  1  but  still  more  wonder- 
ful reader,  if  he  chance  to  make  out  what 
this  means.  What  it  is  for  human  beings 
to '  lie  still  on  the  knee  of  a  mild  mystery  V 
as  Miss  Barrett  tells  us  we  do :  while  steam 
engines — real  or  metaphorical,  we  can't  say 
which — rush  on  '  'neath  the  heat  of  a 
thought  sitting  $till  in  our  eyes  /'  is  to  us  a 
matter  still  more  inexplicable, — it  sounds 
as  though  coke  were  superfluous  1  But  till 
this  strange  style,  which  appears  to  be  a 
pet  sin,  be  exchanged  for  a  purer,  chaister 
one — the  noble  simplicity  of  the  great  mas- 
ters— vainly,  or  nearly  so,  will  she  attempt 
to  impart  her  own  feeling  of  the  beautiful 
and  true  to  her  readers:  and,  what  we  ver- 
ily believe  will  more  concern  her — vainly 
will  she  look  for  \\\e  effect  of  just,  ennobling 
sentiments,  dimly  visible  through  a  mist  of 
words.  After  reading  some  of  Miss  Bar- 
rett's poems,  we  were  struck  with  the  trans- 
parent diction,  even  of  some  of  our  poetical 
writers  that  we  had  previously  thought 
most  wanting  in  perspicuity  and  precision. 
Her  redundancy  of  compound  epithets  also 
we  would  remark,  as  being  exceedingly 
disagreeable  generally,  as  well  as  rather  un- 
meaning in  this  particular  case:  e.  ^., 
'God-breath,'  'heaven-life,'  'child-mouth,' 
'  soul-wings,'  '  fire-hearts,'  d&c.  They  re- 
quire to  b^  sparingly  used,  and  with  great 
judgment,  or  they  detract  from  the  simplici- 
ty of  diction  essential  to  true  poetry.  A- 
bundant  they  may  well  be  in  the  old,  rich, 
fusible  language,  whence,  we  doubt  not, 
Miss  Barrett  has  acquired  her  love  for 
them ;  but  they  -do  not  so  well  suit  our 
stiffly  cast  vernacular.  Style  will  not  bear 
transplanting;  and  your  good  Greek  may 
be  very  bad  English. 

Will  she  give  us  leave,  while  we  are  at 
this  ungracious  task  of  fault-finding,  to  say 
that  her  rhymes  are  distracting  to  any  one 
with  an  ear  1  And  this  is  really  inexcusa- 
ble, rhyming  being  one  of  the  very  lowest 
elements  of  the  art, — any  body  can  tell 
whether  rhymes  be  legitimate  ornot,  and 


we  look  for  them   as  a  thing  of  course ; 
considering  it  no  great  merit  that  they  are 
exact,  but  a  great  demerit  if  they  are  not 
so.     What  would  have  become  of  her,  if 
she  were  as  fastidious  as  ourselves,  who, 
when  suffering  from  a  rhyming  fit,  have  ac- 
tually demurred  to  such  a  combination  as 
sun,  and  irpon  t    And  though  we  are  ready 
to  admit  this  was  hyper-fastidious ;  yet  we 
would  not  often  sanction  such.     There  is  a 
sort  of  hit  or  miss,   slap-dash  air,   about 
Miss  B.'s  rhymes  that  would  make  one 
4augh,  where  it  not  so  provoking  to  meet, 
either  such  carelessness,  or  obtuseness,  as 
they  evince.      Long  and  long  should  we 
have  mused,  yea,  possibly  have  bitten  our 
pen  to  pieces  (for  this  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  by  people  in  a  brown  study)  in  search  of 
something  better,  before  we  had  admitted 
'  creature,'  as^  a  rhyme  to  '  nature.'     We 
remember  once,  when  moving  heavea  and 
earth   for  a  rhyme  to  ^  angel,*  an  impish 
sister  at  our  side  (by  way  of  utter  mockery 
of  our  distress,   we  presume)   suggested 
playbill;  and  we  can  but  admire  to  find 
our  lady  poet  solacing  herself  in  sober  sad- 
ness with  rhymes  no  better  than  this,  which 
provoked  such  a  burst  of  laughter  as  great- 
ly relieved  our  worried  spirit.    It  is  cer- 
tainly much  easier  to  run  on  in  this  slip- 
shod way ;  but  it  is  that  kind  of  easy  writ- 
ing   which    is    terribly    hard    reading. — 
'  Poems,'  and  '  flowings'  we  cannot  recog- 
nize as  rhymes,  nor  yet  such  a  triplet  as 
'  coming,'  •  women,'  arid  *  foemen'  I    They 
are  as  bad  as  a  discord  in  music, — which  is 
precisely  their  nature.     '  Passion'  and  '  re- 
lation'— '  rewarding'  and  '  garden'—'  took,' 
'  struck,'   and    '  woke' — ^  clenching'    and 
'  branching' — with  others  like  them,   are 
simply  execrable.     Truly  Miss  Barrett  is 
unrivalled  and  unrivalable  in  this  item  of 
her  art — neither  ear  nor  eye  can  endure  it. 
One  word  as  to  the  theory  respecting  po- 
etry and  the  poet,  which  Miss  Barrett  enun- 
ciates in  her  preface,  and  works  out  in  the 
Vision  of  Poets ;  and  of  which  a  line  that 
she  quotes  may  stand  as  exponent, — '  we 
learn  in  suffering  what  we  teach  in  song.' 
This  sentiment  we  never  admired.     It  un- 
duly lowers  our  estimate  of  the  poetic  fac- 
ulty.    Suffering,    is  of  imperfection,   and 
knowledge  derived  from  such  a  source  must 
necessarily  partake  of  the  same  character. 
Had  the  poet  only  to  do  with  the  realities 
of  this  fallen  world,  such  knowledge  might 
be  his  highest  inspiration  ;  but  we  ascribe 
to  him  a  Jul  tier  range, — an  dprinri  know- 
ledge drawa  ftom  a  more  sublime  soutce 
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than  our  groaning  humanity, — a  genuine 
inspiration — a  knowledge  differing  less  in 
kind  than  in  degree  from  that  which  pure 
spirits  drink  in — acquired  from  a  conver- 
sance with  the  ideal  worlds  and  for  the  ob- 
taining of  which  we  must  borrow  a  formu- 
lary from  the  acute,  metaphysical  Augus- 
tine.    In  his,  '  to  hve  is  to  know,'  we  find 
the  indication  of  our  system  ;  which,  unless 
we  are  greatly  deceived,  will  be  found  to 
have  tlie  sanction  of  all  true  poets,  ancient 
or  modern.     Is  not  this  Wordsworth's  the- 
ory 7     And  will  he  not,  alike  in  theory  and 
practice,  bear  us  out,  when  we  say  that  the 
essence  of  the  poetic  mind  is,  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good, 
as  can  alone  spring  from  an  understanding 
love  of  them?     Worthy  is  the  fruit  of  su^ 
fering,  rightly  understood,  but  there  is  yet 
the  stain  of  earth  upon  it.     Thence  do  we 
learn  the  resignation  that  has  finally  over- 
topped  impatience,  the    wisdom  that  has 
wrestled  with  folly,. and  ai  length  overcome 
it ;  and  much  knowledge  of  our  own  weak, 
wavering  hearts ;  but  are  these  the  poet's 
peculiar  endowment  1     Is  this,  the  annoint- 
ing  for  his  high  ofiice,  difficulty  to  learn  his 
lesson  from  every  man's  schoolmaster, — ex- 
perience,  and  then  having  learned   more 
than  his  fellows,  to  utter  it  in  song?     Nay, 
nay, — the  deep  truths  concerning  man's  na- 
ture, and  destiny^  and  hopes — the  sublime 
philosophy   of  the  poet — are  not  taught  by 
suffering  ;  neither  does  the  possession  of  the 
poetic  power,  faculty,  mind— call    it  what 
you  will — necessarily  imply  or  produce  it. 
In  other  words,  we  must  Absolutely  deny 
this  asserted  'necessary  relation  of  genius 
to  suffering  ;'   that  is,  we  deny  that  the  ap- 
preciating love  of  beauty, —  moral, intellectu- 
al, natural, — that  attuning  of  the  spirit  to  the 
harmony  of  nature  whence  comes  glorious 
music,  that  accordance  of  the  whole  intel- 
lectual being,  with  the  fair  works  of  the  di- 
vinity, that  moulding  of  the  spirit  to  truth, 
eternal  and  immutable,  which  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  poetic  mind,  should  depend 
mainly  or  necesarily  on  suffering.     Aluch 
gladness  has  the  heart  of  the  true  poet  1 

The  Drama  of  Exile,  and  the  Vision  of 
Poets  are  the  two  most  considerable  poems 
in  the  collection  before  us;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  former — spite  of  the  preface 
which  deprecates  such  comparison — we 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  one  to  tread  ground,  conse- 
crated by,  and  to^  Milton,  without  provok- 
ing— if  not  comparisons,  yet  such  recol- 
lections as  must  be  very  unfavorable  to  the 
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intruder  ;  and  the  result  of  our  perusal  of 
this  Drama  was  an  increased  conviction  that 
Adam  and  Eve  were  no  longer  an  open  sub- 
ject.    The  seal  of  the  master  poet  has  been 
placed  upon  his  perfect  work,  and  woe  to 
the  profane  hand  that  breaks  it.     There  is 
a  twofold  danger  in  attempting  it ;  how  can 
he  whose  mind  is  steeped  in  Milton's  inef- 
fable grace,  sweetness,  delicacy,  and  tender- 
ness,— his  music,   and  stronv,   masculine 
sense,  and  overshadowed  withliis  grandeur, 
avoid,  on   this  one  theme,  some   copying 
of  his  master;  which,  rude  and  trembling 
as  may  be  the  lines,  and  crude  tjie  colors, 
shall  yet  tell  of  his  original, — his  exquisite 
outline,  and  divine  tints?     A  general  opin- 
ion like  this,  of  course  implies  no  particular 
condemnation  of  the  Drama,  which  evinces 
considerable  power,  both  as  to  conception 
of  character,  and  handling  of  the  subject; 
marred,  however,  by  those  peculiar  defects 
on  which  we  have  expressed  ourselves  the 
more  strongly  as  we  are  persuaded  there  is 
not  the  slightest  necessity  for  their  exist- 
ence, but  that  it  is  entirely  in  the  writer's 
power  to  rise  superior  to  them.     The  idea 
of  the  Drama  is  good, — '  the  new  and  strange 
experience  of  the  fallen  humanity  as  it  went 
forth  from  Paradise  into  the  wilderness,'— 
and  susceptible  of  much  poetical  treatment, 
of  which,  however,  in  the  main  we  prefer 
her  conception  to  her  execution.     We  do 
not  like  the  form  into  which  she  has  cast  it, 
as  its  varying  rhythm  serves  but  to  develop 
those  eccentricities  of  idea  which  had  been 
restrained  by  the  calm  sobriety  of  blank 
verse.    Those  scenes  in  which  the  latter 
only  is  used  are  freest  from  her  very  offen- 
sive peculiarities  of  style.     The  purpose  * 
of  the  Drama  is  worked  out  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  incantation  scene,  in  which  '  phan- 
tasms' and  '  earth  spirits'  combine  to  make 
Adam  and  Eve,  who  have  just  lefl  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  feel  the  full  weight  uf  woe  they 
have  brought  both   upon   themselves,  and 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate ;  the  dra- 
matic part  being  relieved  by  choruses  of 
angels  and  '  Eden  spirits.'     It  opens  with 
a  spirited  dialogue  between  Gabriel   and 
Lucifer,  in  which — as  in  Milton — the  angel 
almost  comes  off  second  best,  spite  of  his 
metaphysics,  which  Lucifer  treats  with  the 
contempt  which,  to  say  truth,  they  deserve. 
The  character  of  Lucifer  is  well  conceived, 
though  there  is  on  the  whole  rather  more  of 
the  Mephistophiles  vein  about  him  than 
seems  quite  consistent  with  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  the  newly  fallen  prince^^ugel ; 
still  both  the  thought  and  language  are 
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vigorous  and  appropriate,  marking  well  that 
stubbornness  of  will  and  purpose  in  re- 
affirming his  first  offence,  which  distinguish 
him  from  his  miserable  victims  to  whom 
mercy  was  extended. 

'  Lucifer,    I  chose  this  ruin :  T  elected  it 
Of  my  will,  not  of* service      What  I  do, 
I  do  Tolitient,  not  obedient, 
And  overtop  thy  crowo  with  my  despair. 
My  sorrow  crownf  me.    Get  ihee  hack  to  hea- 
ven ; — 
And  spare  to  read  us  backward  any  more 
Of  your  spent  hallelujahs. 

*  Gabriel.    Spirit  of  scorn  ! 
I  might  say  of  unreason  !     I  might  say. 
That  who  despairs,  acts ;  thnt  who  acts,  connives 
With  God's  relations  set  in  time  and  i^pace ; 
That  who  elects,  assumes  a  something  good 
Which  God  made  possible;  that  who  lives,  obeys 
The  law  of  a  LiAs-maker. 

*•  Lueiftr,  Let  it  pass  ! 

Mo  more,  thou  Gabriel !     What  iff  stand  up 
And  strike  my  bow  against  the  crystalline 
Roofing  the  creatures — shall  I  say  for  that, 
My  stature  is  too  high  for  roe  to  stand,— 
Henceforward  I  must  sitT 


There  is  no  answering  this,  and  we  are 
half  pleased  to  see  the  angel's  conceit  so 
well  put  down  !  Adam  and  Eve  seem  to  us 
rather  commonplace. 

Absurd  as  is  the  introduction  of  the 
'  Earth-zodiac,'  the  shadmo  of  which  is 
brought  on  the  stage  for  no  earthly  reason 
that  we  can  see,  some  of  its  signs  are  de- 
scribed in  lines  which  we  must  give,  for 
their  Jife-like  painting: 


■<  and  then  a  crab 


Puts  coldly  out  its  gradual  shadow-claws. 
Like  aslow  blot  that  spreads,  till  all  the  ground, 
Crawled  over  by  it,  seems  to  crawl  it«elf ; 

, — and  a  scorpion  writhes 

Its  tail  in  ghastly  slime,  and  stings  the  dark ! 
This  way  a  goat  leaps,  with   wild    blank  of 

beard ; 
And  here  f  fantastic  fishes  duskly  floaty 
Using  the  calm  for  waters,  while  their  fins 
Thrub  out  slow  rhythms  along  the  shallow  air  !* 

We  do  not  know  that  the  slow  gliding  of 
fishes  was  ever  better  delineated.  Miss 
Barrett  is  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and 
her  studies  from  it  are  accurate  and  expres- 
sive; though  occasionally  it  strikes  us  she 
gives  a  little  too  much  attention  to  minute 
details,  instead  of  seizing  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  landscape.  And  childishness 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  simplicity,  as  in 
the  song  of  the  Flower-Spirits  to  Adam  and 
Ere. 

*-  We  pluck  at  your  raiment, 

We  stroke  down  your  Aotr/— 


The  lament  of  her  impersonations  of  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  matter — who  are  in- 
troduced upbraiding  the  exiles  with  the 
blight  fallen  on  them  through  their  sin — 
contains  some  fine  description  of  their  pri- 
mal state : 

"  I  bounded  with  my  panthers ;  I  rejoiced 
In  my  young  tumbling  linns,  rolled  together ! 

My  stag  the  river  at  his  fetlocks  poised. 
Then  dipped  his  antlers  through  tke  golden 
weat/ier, 

In  the  same  ripple  which  the  alligator 

Left  in  his  joyous  troubling  of  the  water.* 

[Alligator  and  water !] 

'  O  ray  wild  wood-dogs,  with  your  listening  eyes! 

My  horses — my  ground-eaglf s  for  swiA-fleeing ! 
My  birds  with  viewless  wings  of  harmonies — 

My  calm  cold  fishes  of  a  silver  being — 
How  happy  were  ye,  living  and  possessing, 
O  fair  half-souls,  capacious  of  full  bleMing." 

This  is  vigorous,  sinewy  writing;  and 
there  is  a  music  in  it  to  ours  ears  like  that 
of  rough  sea  waves  leaping  upon  the  reso- 
nant beach.  But,  alas  1  further  on,  after 
scolding  our  parents  at  no  allowance,  upon 
Eve's  request — 

'  Do  not  any  more 
Taunt  us,  or  mock  us, — let  us  die  alone/ 

they  reply  in  the  following  unexceptionable 
jargon,  in  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  marking  the  rhymes,  for  Miss  Barrett's 
benefit — 

*  Agreed,  allowed  !* 

We  gather  out  our  Matures  like  a  cloud 
And  thus  fulfil  their  lightenings :  thus  and  thus  1 
First  Spirit      As  the  east  wind  blows  bleakly  in 
the  Jforland^ — 
As  the  snow  wind  beats  blindly  from  the  moor- 
land^— 
As  the  simoom  drives  wild  across  the  desert^ — 
As  the  thunder  roars  deep  in  \\%e  unmeasured^ — 
As  the  torrent  tears  the  ocean-world  to  atoms^ — 
As  the  whirlpool  grinds  fathoms  b^Xovr  fathoms^ 
Thus— and  thus  V 

How,  and  what? — for  we  really  cannot 
make  it  out. 

The  varied  extracts  that  we  have  given 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  singular- 
ly varied  merits  of  this  drama — the  very 
good  and  very  bad  style  which  distinguishes 
it.  It  closes  with  a  chorus  of  exultation 
over  the  redemption  that  is  to  be  wrought 
out  for  man,  and  which  is  indicated  to  the 
exiles  by  a  vision  of  Christ 

The  '  Vision  of  Poets'  is  a  singular  and 
highly-imaginative  poem,  designed  to  illut- 
trate  her  theory  of  the  poet,  and-  has  some 
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stanzas  of  great  vigor  and  beauty,  particu- 
larlj  those  descriptive  of  the  elder  poets. 

« Bold, 
Electric  Pindar,  quick  as  fear. 
With  race-dust  on  his  cheeks,  and  clear, 
Biaot  startled  eyes  that  seem  to  hear 
The  chariot  rounding  the  last  goal ' 

\B  ^ne\y  chisselUd  ;•  for  its  terse  energy  is 
more  like  the  work  of  the  sculptor  than  that 
of  the  painter.  The  others  are  boldly 
drawn. 

*  Lucretius,  nohler  than  his  mood. 
Who  dropped  his  plummet  down  the  broad 
Deep  universe,  and  said,  *  No  God  !' 
Finding  no  bottom !  he  denied 
Divinely  the  divine, 

his  fiice  is  stern, 
As  one  compelled,  in  spite  of  acorn. 
To  teach  h  truth  he  could  not  learn.* 

But  we  cannot  make  out  what  is  meant 
by  Goethe's  soul,  falling,  as  she  tells  us, 
•  from  inner  entity  V  There  is  much,  how- 
ever, to  prove  her  poet  in  this  vision,  but  it 
is  not  without  its  tinge  of  her  prevailing  de- 
fects. She  represents  her  true  poets  as 
drawing  their  inspiration  from  an  angel — 
this  would  suit  the  doctrine  we  have  broach- 
ed— and,  rather  fantastically,  through  the 
medium  of  an  organ,  whose  keys  he  presses, 
and  with  which  their  hearts  are  connected  ; 
though,  by  the  bye,  in  the  preceding  page 
she  tells  us —  • 

'  But  where  the  heart  of  each  should  beat, 
There  seemed  a  wound  instead  of  it. 
From  whence  the  blood  dropped  to  their  feet.' 

An  unpleasant  image  designed,  we  presume, 
to  indicate  how  miserable  jour  poet  is ! 
Her  description  of  the  '  sham'  brethren  of 
the  crafl,  who  enter  *  cleaving  the  incense 
cloud'  with  which  their  betters  were  over- 
shadowed, *  with  winking,  unaccustomed 
eyes,'  is  racy  and  satirical ;  and  we  hope 
that  those  who  have  earned  it  will  duly  ap- 
preciate her  pungency.  But  Miss  Barrett 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  spoil  her 
poems  with  something  either  ludicrous  or 
unintelligible.  The  subject  of  this  vision 
is  led  by.a  fair  apparition,  and  the  journey  is 
picturesquely  told, — through  forest,  and 
over  moor-land,  by  sundry  disagreeable 
pools  of  water,  which  have,  of  course,  their 
figurative  meaning;  and  seldom  have 
'  world's  use,  world's  love,  and  world's  cruel- 
ty/found  more  apt  and  repulsive  illustrations. 
At  the  first  he  is  bid  to '  Drink, — be  holy  and 
cold  1' — whai  is  the  affinity  between  the  ad- 
jectives is  not  stated ;  but  at  the  third  he 
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hesitates,  very  properly  as  we  think,  seeing 
it 

*  Was  whitely  smeared  in  many  a  round 
By  a  slow  tlimB,* 

enough  to  repel  the  most  inveterate  water- 
drinker.  At  the  fourth,  ^which  is  worse 
still,  we  have  an  idea  borrowed  from  Kirke 
White's  '  She  turned  and  trod  on  a  bloated 
toad,' — *  his  foot  slips  in  the  slimy  oil'  of 
snakes,  '  and  toads  seem  crawling  on  his 
hand.'  He  attempts  a  half  remonstrance, 
but  to  no  purpose ; — drink  he  must,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  to  fiud  the  poor  fellow  swoon* 
ing  after  such  unsavory  doses.  '  World's 
use  and  world's  cruehy'  are  certainly  bad 
enough,  but  we  see  no  necessity  for  repre- 
senting them  by  figures  at  once  ludicrous 
and  disgusting.  We  must,  without  sus- 
pecting the  writer  of  any  intentional  ir- 
reverence, strongly  censure  the  phrase — 
*  Poet-God,'  which  occurs  more  than  once 
in  the  poem. 

Miss  Barrett's  shorter  poems  we  regret 
to  be  compelled  to  pass  over  hastily,  as  we 
like  them  better  on  the  whole  than  her  long- 
er ones.  Many  of  them  in  both  these  vol- 
umes and  the  one  which  she  gave  to  the 
world  in  1835,  are  true  poetry,  and  some 
are  well  written.  The  peculiar  metre  which 
she  frequently  adopts  is  not  to  our  taste  ;  in 
some  instances  it  seems  better  suited  to  hu- 
morous than  serious  verse,  particularly  when 
combined  with  double  rhymes,  as  in  the  Lost 
Bower,  which,  nevertheless,  has  some  good 
things  in  it.  The  Romaunt  of  the  Page  is 
spirited,  and  rings  out  like  a  trumpet-strain. 
The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May,  (which 
is  improved  by  leaving  out  the  refrain,  as 
we  took  the  liberty  of  doing ;)  Caterina  to 
Camoens ;  Crowned  and  Bedded ;  Crowned 
and  Buried ;  a  Portrait ;  the  Dead  Pan, 
(which  we  would  mark  with  a  note  of  es- 
pecial admiration  ;)  and  the  Cry  of  the  Hu- 
man, have  the  further  praise-^-no  slight  one 
in  Miss  Barrett's  case — of  being  perfectly 
intelligible  1  In  the  Swan's  Nest  there  is 
something  very  sweet  and  natural  in  little 
Ellies  making  her  dirscovery  of '  that  swan's 
nest  among  the  reeds'  the  prize  for  her  fan- 
cied lover.  Of  Lady  Geraldine's  Court- 
ship we  like  neither  the  moral  nor  compo> 
sition;  the  versification  wants  sweetness 
and  smoothness,  li  jolts  one,  like  a  rough 
road.  The  story  of  a  high-born  lady  al- 
lowing a  poet  of  humble  birth  to  scold  her 
into  making  love  to  him,  is  harshly  and 
prosaically  told.  We  would  not  recom- 
mend any  real  'Mr.  Beitram,'   however 
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'  rich  in  virtues/  and  such  an  marketable 
commodities,  to  make  the  experiment  of 
storming  at  the  first  noble  lidy  that  he  may 
honor  with  his  preference  for  the  chance 
of  a  similar  result!  Of  the  Cry  of  the 
Children  it  is  needless  for  us  to  speak,  save 
to  add  our  tribute  of  praise  to  that  which  it 
has  so  deservedly  earned.*  Its  thrilling  en- 
ergy of  thought  is  clothed  in  nervous  lan- 
guage. A  Rhapsody  of  Life's  Progress, 
had  it  not  appeared  under  a  lady's  name, 
might  have  been  conjectured  to  have  been 
written  under  the  influence  of  opium ! 

We  have  in  our  anxiety  to  do  Miss  Bar- 
rett justice,  bestowed  more  thought  on  her 
volumes  than  we  fear  she  will  give  us  credit 
for,  seeing  we  have  deemed  it  right  to  speak 
very  strongly  in  condemnation  of  certain  of 
her  peculiarities,  which  give  such  a  charac- 
ter and  coloring  to  her  productions  as  cannot 
but  militate  against  her  literary  reputation. 

There  is  little  in  the  praise  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  Miss  Barrett's  poems  in  which 
we  cannot  heartily  join,  and  we  might  have 
contented  ourselves  with  citing  agreeable 
passages  and  iterating  that  praise ;  but  we 
have  pursued  a  course  more  likely,  we  hope, 
to  be  profitable  to  this  highly-gifxed  lady, 
and  to  the  minds  of  the  living  and  unborn 
on  whom  she  has  the  power  to  confer  benefit 
— and  benefit  of  the  highest  order. 

We  ask  no  greater  chasteness  of  thought 
and  style  than  some  of  her  own  fine  poems 
exhibit ;  but  we  would  venture,  in  all  good- 
will and  kindly  estimation,  to  entreat  her  to 
exercise  a  greater  severity  of  self-criticism, 
and  to  study  better  models  than  she  appears 
to  have  done ;  to  pay  some  attention  to  her 
rhymes,  and  adopt  a  more  harmonious  vers- 
ification ;  for  unimportant  as  she  will  con- 
sider these  in  comparison  of  that  of  which 
they  are  but  the  accessories,  they  are  not 
less  essential  than  a  well-tuned  instrument 
to  the  finest  musical  composition,  or  its  fit 
setting  to  a  jewel ;  to  expurgate  two-thirds 
of  her  compound  epithets ;  to  chasten  her 
imagination,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  fan- 
tastic images  and  phrases;  we  would  say  to 
her — 

'  Hold  in  thy  fancy  with  the  silken  rein 
Of  judgment,  lest  the  wild  careering  iteedi 
The«  anil  the  chariot  of  thy  lenie  o  erturn' — 

an  accident  which  is  often  happening  to  her ; 
never  to  admit  into  composition  an  idea 
which  does  not  stand  out  clearly  in  her  own 
mind,  however  high  and  mysterious  may  be 
iti  subject ;  and  lastly,  which  we  would 
principally  rely  on  in  her  remedial  course^ 
Vol.  VIL— No.  L  8 
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never  to  write  a  line  that  would  not  be 
translatable  into  good  intelligible  prose. 
Then  may  we  hope  to  see  her  occupy  that 
position  as  a  writer  to  which  her  abilities 
entitle  her,  but  which  she  is  scarcely  likely 
CO  gain  BO  long  as  bad  taste,  confused  think- 
ing, an  imagination  absolutely  rampant  in 
its  unbridleness,  and  slovenly  composition, 
can  be  appreciated  either  by  critics  or  the 
public.  She  has  that  in  her  which  '  rings 
well  to  the  striker ;'  and  one  would  fain  re- 
move the  rubbish  which  obscures  the  clear, 
distinct  tone  she  might  give  out.  Nor  have 
we  the  slightest  apprehension  that  the  fears 
which  she  expresses  of  its  doing  her  some 
bodily  injury  would  be  realized,  if,  taking 
our  advice  in  good  part,  she  should  in  fu- 
ture give  us  her  finest  thoughts  in  such  ex- 
plicit phrase,  as  even  stupid  people  like 
ourselves  might  understand  1  We  will  guar- 
antee her  sa^ty,  if  she  will  only  try. 


From  Uie  New  Ifontbly  Maftsine. 
THE  R0BERTSE8  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

BT    MBS.  TBOLLOVB. 

Miss  Harbington  knew  very  little  of 
the  environs  of  Rome.  She  had  on  one 
occasion  driven  far  enough  to  indulge  her- 
self with  a  ramble  among  the  arches  of  the 
magnificent  aqueduct,  but  this  had  been  her 
only  distant  excursion,  and  this  she  knew 
had  not  led  her  in  a  direction  which  it  was  at 
all  likely  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  would  follow 
on  the  present  occasion ;  she  therefore  felt 
no  particular  eagerness  to  look  out  of  the 
window  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  direc- 
tion she  was  going,  but  listened  patiently  to 
the  voice  of  common  sense,  which  told  her 
that  go  which  way  they  would,  they  roust 
seek  the  habitation  of  man,  both  for  the  par- 
pose  of  changing  horses  and  obtaining  food. 

Whenever  this  should  happen,  Bertha 
knew  that  she  had  one  great  advantage  over 
her  companion,  namely,  that  she  spoke  Ital- 
ian with  great  facility,  it  having  been  inade 
one  of  her  earliest  studies,  while  she  great- 
ly doubted  if  be  could  make  himself  under- 
stood. 

Another  advantage  of  which  she  was  like- 
wise fully  sensible,  was  that  the  enterprise 
she  had  before  her  was  of  much  easier  ac- 
complishment than  his,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  leas  difficulty  in  getting  back  to  Rome, 
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wben  only  one  stage  from  it,  than  iu  reach- 
ing Gretna  Green  from  the  same  spot. 

Nothwithstanding  her  courageous  pa- 
tience, however,  the  stage  did  appear  a  very 
long  one,  and  at  one  moment  the  lady  so 
nearly  raised  herself  sufficiently  to  look  out 
of  the  window,  that  the  gentleman  made  a 
corresponding  movement  on  his  side  to  get 
the  cloak  ready  to  throw  over  her  if  she 
did. 

*'  Time  and  the  hour,"  however,  brought 
them  to  the  place  where  the  hordes  were  to 
be  changed,  and  Bertha  very  stoutly  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  not  go  any 
further.  When  the  carriage  stopped,  there- 
fore, she  sat  very  particularly  still,  and 
once  again  began  reading  her  letter.  Ed- 
ward looked  at  her,  and  at  the  window 
next  her,  and  perceiving  that  both  were  just 
as  they  ought  to  be,  set  himself  to  perform 
the  unavoidable  business  of  paying  the  pos- 
tillions* Had  he  been  more  in  the  habit  of 
running  away  with  ladies  without  consult- 
ing them  upon  the  subject,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  paid  them  before  he  set  out,  or  it 
might  have  occurred  to  him  that  a  courier 
would  have  been  a  very  useful  appendage; 
as  it  was,  however,  he  was  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  paying  the  boys  himself, 
and  thankful  was  he,  as  he  let  down  the 
window  for  the  purpose,  that  his  companion 
seemed  so  little  disposed  to  be  troublesome. 

Bertha  was  right  in  supposing  that  Mr. 
Edward  Roberts  was  no  great  proficient  in 
speaking  the  Italian  language,  but  she  was 
wrong  if  she  thought  that  he  could  not  do 
it  all.  Had  this  been  the  case  he  probably 
would  not  have  ventured  upon  attempting 
to  carry  through  his  enterprise  without  the 
assistance  of  a  servant.  But  having  only 
a  scanty  stock  of  money,  and  a  very  great 
opinion  of  his  own  cleverness,  he  learned 
by  heart  the  rate  of  posting,  the  usual 
amount  for  the  buono  mano,  and  the  value 
of  the  current  coin,  and  thought  that  with 
the  aid  of  his  own  peculiar  sharp-witted- 
ness,  it  would  do  very  well. 

When  the  boys  drew  near  the  window, 
Edward  again  sent  a  furtive  glance  into  the 
corner,  but  Bertha  was  sitting  in  the  roost 
lang\]id  and  quiescent  attitude  possible. 

Edward  then  rehearsed  the  amount  of 
their  claim  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  and 
one  of  the  lads  uttered  a  few  wc^ds  in  reply, 
lo  which  Edward  replied.  "  Non  so" 

**  He  18  asking  you  for  more  money," 
said  Bertha,  without  moving  nn  inch,  and 
in  too  quiet  a  tone  to  be  at  all  alarming. 

"  I  have  given  them  the  right  sum/'  r^ 
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plied  Edward,  seeming  to  forget  in  the 
anxiety  concerning  this  financial  transac- 
tion, the  rather  peculiar  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  was  travelling. 

*'  Tell  him  that  he  must  give  you  a  crown 
more,"  said  Bertha,  in  Italian  to  the  post- 
boy, and  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a 
good  humored  liule  nod,  which,  while  it 
propitiated  the  boy,  was  still  further  calcu- 
lated by  its  air  of  smiling  indifference  to 
lull  the  suspicions  of  Edward. 

Upon  this  hint  the  two  post-boys  began 
to  be  gaily  clamorous,  and  when  the  discon- 
certed young  man  attempted  to  draw  up  the 
glass,  the  foremost  of  them  put  his  hand 
upon  it  to  prevent  him. 

*^  You  must  give  it  him,"  said  Bertha,  in 
the  same  easy  tone,  and  then  without  chang- 
ing her  voice  or  her  attitude,  she  said  to  the 
boys,  much  in  the  tone  she  might  have  used 
if  remonstrating  with  them.  *'  Ecco  ami' 
ci!  He  is  a  mean  wretch  who  is  running 
off  with  me  against  my  will  because  I  am 
very  rich.  Save  me  from  him,  and  you 
shall  have  fifly  Napoleons  each." 

''  How?  what?"  they  both  exclaimed  in 
the  same  breath  with  true  Italian  vivacity. 

*'  They  are  getting  into  a  passion,"  said 
Bertha,  addressing  Edward  but  still  keeping 
herself  immovably  still  iu  her  corner,  and 
then  added  in  Italian,  '*  come  round  and 
open  the  door  on  my  side,  I  will  be  in  your 
arms  in  an  instant,  and  fifty  Napoleons  shall 
be  yours !" 

The  first  set  of  horses  were  taken  off  the 
carriage,  and  the  second  were  not  yet  put 
on.  The  two  lads  passed  under  the  pole 
iu  an  instant,  in  another  the  door  on  Ber- 
tha's side  was  opened,  and  Bertha  according 
to  promise,  was  in  the  arms  of  her  deliver- 
ers. 

Edward  sprang  out  aAer  her,  but  she 
clung  with  all  her  strength  to  the  lad  who 
had  caught  her,  while  his  companion  very 
manfully  kept  Edward  at  a  distance. 

*'  Is  there  no  one  who  speaks  French 
here?"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  language  he 
named,  and  which  he  gabbled  very  fluently. 
"  Is  there  nobody  can  understand  me  while 
I  explain  to  them  that  this  unhappy  young 
lady  is  my  sister  and  is  insane?  She  has 
made  her  escape  from  her  keepers^  and  I 
am  now  conveying  her  back  to  her  wretch- 
ed mother." 

"  Take  me  to  the  police,"  cried  Berthti 
firmly,  "  let  them  send  for  a  physician  lo 
decide  whether  I  am  mtd  or  not." 

'*  It  will  be  barbarous  if  you  detain  her/' 
said  Edward^  in  French,  addressing  himself 
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to  the  most  decent-looking  person  in  the 
crowd  that  was  already  assembling  round 
tliem,  and  who  was  the  only  one  there  who 
appeared  to  understand  him.  '  Think  of 
the  misery  of  her  poor  mother/  he  added, 
in  a  piteous  voice,  and  again  making  an  ef- 
fort to  seize  her. 

The  man  to  whom  she  clung,  resisted  this 
attempt  by  giving  Edward  a  pretty  sharp 
blow  on  his  head;  upon  which  the  decent- 
looking  stranger  interfered,  saying  in  Italian 
that  let  which  would  be  right,  and  which 
wrong,  it  was  not  fitting  to  beat  ii  strange 
gentleman  about  in  that  way,  and  that  he 
feared  mischief  might  come  of  it;  adding 
that  the  safest  course  woul(i  be  not  to  in- 
terfere at  all,  but  to  let  the  gentleman  take 
care  of  the  lady,  as  he  was  doubtless  the  fit 
person  to  do  so. 

The  frightened  post-boy  disengaged  him- 
self from  fiertha's  arms,  and  slunk  away, 
for  the  speaker  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  the  country,  and  steward  moreover  to  a 
cardinal. 

In  another  moment  Bertha  would  have 
been  in  the  undisputed  power  of  the  young 
villain  who  had  carried  her  off,  but  in  the 
•instant  that  intervened  between  her  being 
thrown  off  by  the  post-boy,  and  seized  in 
the  grasp  of  Edward,  she  espied  an  old  man 
just  emerging  from  a  by-path  into  the  high 
road,  whose  dress  proclaimed  him  to  be  a 
priest. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  she  darted 
towards  him,  and  dropping  on  her  knees  at 
fais  feet,  she  exclaimed,  "  Save  me,  my  fath- 
er, save  me  from  the  villany  of  that  young 
roan,  who  is  carrying  me  off  by  force,  in 
order  to  marry  me  against  my  will,  and  get 
possession  of  my  fortune." 

The  venerable  priest  extended  his  hand 
to  raise  her,  and  then  looked  round  him 
apon  the  crowd,  who  had  already  followed 
Bertha,  as  if  for  explanation  of  the  words 
she  had  spoken. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  V*  said  the  good 
man.  **  Where  does  this  young  lady  come 
from  ?" 

''  From  a  mad-house,  father,"  replied  the 
man,  to  whom  Edward  had  again  and  again 
repeated  the  same  story.  '*  This  'young 
gentleman  is  her  brother,  and  only  wants 
to  take  her  back  to  her  friends.  Their 
mother,  he  says,  will  be  in  a  desperate 
fright  till  she  gets  her  back  again,  and  it 
is  likely  enough  she  will." 

"  Reverend  father,  I  am  not  mad,"  said 
Bertha,  with  the  same  admirable  composure 
and  presence  of  ixiind^  which  she  had  shown 
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from  the  very  first  moment  that  she  discov- 
ered  her  situation  ;  "  but  even  if  that  young 
man's  story  were  true,  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  to  be  dragged  thus  across  the 
country  without  the  decent  care  of  a  female 
attendant,  and  in  the  charge  of  a  person  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  himself 
understood  by  the  post-boys  that  drive  him." 

**  There  is  reason  in  that,  at  any  rate, 
Father  Mark,"  said  one  of  the  standers  by, 
**  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  thing  like 
madness  in  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
lady  says  it." 

**  I  do  assure  you  I  am  not  mad,"  said 
Bertha,  in  reply,  and  looking  at  the  person 
who  had  spoken  with  a  sort  of  friendly 
smile.  *'  But  if  that  is  not  true,  I  can  tell 
you  what  is,"  she  continued,  in  the  same 
quiet  tone,  **  my  father  is  a  very  rich  man, 
and  I  am  his  only  child." 

As  all  this  was  spoken  in  Italian,  Edward 
understood  not  a  word  of  it,  and  quite  at  a 
loss  to  guess  what  was  going  on,  he  could 
only  repeat  in  French, 

'*  Don't  believe  one  single  word  of  what 
she  says ;  she  is  raving  mad,  quite  raving 
mad,  as  I  am  ready  to  swear  before  a  mag- 
istrate. Take  care  that  you  don't  believe 
her,  for  she  is  telling  you  nothing  but  lies." 

"Do  yon  understand  Italian,  young 
man?"  said  the  priest,  speaking  in  that 
language. 

Edward  stared  at  him  but  did  not  an- 
swer. 

"  Why  do  yon  not  answer  met"  said  the 
priest  in  French,  and  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  express  displeasure  at  his  silence. 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  that,  good 
sir,"  replied  Edward,  with  very  much  hu- 
mility. "I  did  not  answer,  because  I  did 
not  understand  you." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  un- 
derstand Italian  7"  said  Father  Mark. 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of 
it,"  replied  the  confused  Edward. 

"  Then  if  you  do  not  know  what  this 
young  lady  says,  how  can  yon  be  sure  that 
she  is  telling  lies?"  said  the  old  man. 

"Because  she  is  the  greatest  liar  that 
ever  lived,"  replied  Edward,  coloring., 

"  Then  she  is  a  sad,  wicked  girl,  young 
man,"  replied  the  priest,  "  and  should  be 
both  punished  and  admonished.  But,  per- 
haps it  may  be  a  family  failing,  and  as  yon 
are  so  very  nearly  related  to  her,  it  may 
not  be  quite  safe  to  believe  all  you  say.  I 
am  the  curate  of  this  parish,  young  gentle- 
man, and  as  your  sister,  as  you  call  her, 
has  put  herself  under  my  protectioD,  I  will 
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assist  you,  if  joa  please,  in  taking  her  back 
to  her  friends.  Here,  boys,  bring  out  your 
horses,  we  will  all  go  on  together." 

« Embarrassed  greatly  beyond  the  power 
of  even  attempting  to  extricate  himself, 
Edward  stood  as  still  as  if  the  old  man's 
words  had  been  a  spell  to  fix  him  on  the 
spot,  and  the  nearest  approach  he  made 
towards  recovering  himself,  was  the  putting 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  to  assist  him  in 
the  act  of  decidingwbat  he  was  to  do  next. 

The  idea  of  proceeding  with  bis  elope- 
ment, encumbered  with  tbe  presence  of  a 
venerable  priest,  whom  he  was  aware  it 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  that  he  would 
do  well  to  unite  him  in  holy  matrimony  to 
the  lady  whom  he  had  just  ofiercd  to  swear 
was  his  sister,  was  not  to  be  dwelt  upon 
for  a  moment.  No!  not  even  though  he 
were  to  declare  that  they  were  both  Roman 
Catholics,  could  he  see  any  hope  of  turning 
this  threatened  companion  to  profit.  Be- 
sides, the  unfortunate  youth,  all  bewildered 
as  he  was,  felt  convinced  that  if  he  persisted 
in  going  on,  they  should  certainly  not  pro- 
ce^  a  great  many  miles  towards  Scotland 
without  some  very  troublesome  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman. 
Must  he  then  abandon  his  enterprise  1  The 
figure  of  his  princely  creditor  seemed  to 
rise  before  him  as  he  stood,  and  bis  excited 
fancy  caused  him  to  start,  much  as  he  might 
hare  done,  had  the  kicking  he  so  confidently 
anticipated,  been  already  applied. 

The  horses  approached— they  were  fast- 
ened to  the  carriage — the  postboys  mounted 
— and  a  civil  horseboy  let  down  the  steps 
of  the  vehicle  for  Bertha  to  mount.  Sbe 
immediately  prepared  to  do  so,  merely  say- 
ing to  the  priest  as  a  preliminary,  "  You 
ha^e  promised,  holy  father,  to  come  with 
me." 

''  I  ha?e,  my  daughter,  and  I  will  keep 
my  word,"  said  the  good  man,  who  though 
old  and  a  priest,  had  something  of  drollery 
in  his  look  and  manner,  as  he  said  to  the 
disconsolate  Edward,  "  Now,  then,  young 
(gentleman,  be  pleased  to  tell  us,  in  your 
best  French,  which  way  the  boys  are  to 
drive,  in  order  to  reach  the  residence  of  the 
distressed  lady,  your  mother,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible." 

"  Let  them  drive  ahead,"  said  the  heir  of 
tbe  Robertses,  and  then  stepping  into  the 
|i  carriage,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible  at  that  moment  to  dispose  of  his 
person  in  any  other  manner,  he  began  let- 
ting down  and  drawing  up  the  window  with 
great  tiolence. 
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Notwithstanding  the  strange,  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  position  in  vhich  she 
found  herself,  it  was  positively  not  without 
some  difficulty  that  Bertha  prevented  herself 
from  laughing;  and  when  Father  Mark, 
turning  towards  her,  gravely  inquired  what 
orders  the  young  gentleman  had  given,  she 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  translat- 
ing his  words  literally,  adding,  however, 
with  becoming  sedateness,  that  if  the  reve- 
rend father  would  have  the  kindness  to  take 
her  instructions  instead,  she  would  recom- 
mend that  they  should  immediately  return 
to  Rome. 

"  Be  it  so,  my  daughter,"  said  Father 
Mark.  "  I  believe  that  with  all  your  mad- 
ness, you  will  be  the  safer  guide.  To  what 
part  of  Rome  would  you  go,  young  lady  ? 
Is  it  true  that  you  have  a  mother  in  Italy  t" 

This  question  effectually  restored  the 
gravity  of  poor  Bertha,  and  for  a  moment, 
she  too  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  orders  she 
should  give.  At  length,  however,  she  re» 
membered,  like  a  rational  little  creature  a^ 
she  was,  that  she  had  nothing  to  trust  to, 
that  could  enable  her  to  escape  from  what 
was  still  a  very  embarrassing  situation,  but 
her  own  common  sense  and  prompt  deci- 
sion, and  she  therefore  turned  to  the  good 
father,  with  something  in  her  look  and 
voice,  that  spoke  more  plainly  of  her  be- 
reavement, than  she  had  then  leisure  to  do 
in  words,  and  said, 

"  No,  father,  no ;  but  I  am  not  friendless. 
Here  is  the  address  of  a  relation,  into  whose 
hands  I  beg  you  will  consign  me,"  and  as 
she  spoke,  she  drew  from  her  pocket  the 
letter  of  Vincent,  which  contained  the 
name  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  was  lodged. 

"  That  is  a  much  frequented  hotel,  young 
lady,"  said  the  priest,  on  hearing  this  ad- 
dress.    "  Have  you  been  living  there  ?" 

*'  No,"  replied  Bertha,  coloring  deeply 
as  she  remembered  that  all  she  knew  of 
the  place  whither  she  desired  to  be  taken, 
was  that  three  young  men  of  her  acquaint- 
ance were  lodging  there. 

**  Then,  wherefore,  my  child,  should  yoo 
wish  to  go  to  so  very  public  a  house  of  re^ 
ception  1"  inquired  Father  Mark.  "  Why 
not  return  to  the  friends  from  whom  yon 
say  this  young  man  has  violently  withdrawn 
you  V 

"  Because  they  are  kit  friends,  and  not 
mint"  returned  Bertha  eagerly  ;  "  because 
his  mother  assisted  in  this  wicked  act,  and 
that  I  know  I  should  not  be  safe  in  her 
hands  " 

Tbe  good  man  began  lo  fed  the  weight 
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of  the  reaponsibiiity  he  was  bringing  upon 
himself.  The  story  seemed  alarmingly  im* 
probable,  and  he  hesitated. 

Bertha  saw  it,  and  would  have  trembled, 
like  all  previous  heroines  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, had  she  not  been  sustained  by 
the  suong  matter-of-fact  sort  of  persuasion, 
that  young  Mr.  Edward  Roberts  would  find 
it  quite  impossible  to  convert  her  into  Mrs. 
Edward  Roberts  against  her  will.  She 
looked  at  Father  Mark's  vexed  and  harassed 
expression  of  countenance,  nevertheless, 
with  some  anxiety,  and  said, 

"If  your  kindness,  holy  father,  will  in- 
duce you  to  go  back  with  me  to  Rome,  the 
frieud  to  whose  care  I  wish  you  to  consign 
me,  will  easily  satisfy  you  as  to  his  right  to 
undertake  the  charge.'' 

''  It  is  a  gentleman,  then,  my  child,  to 
whom  you  wish  to  go?"  returned  the  old 
man,  knitting  his  reverend  brows.  "  Tell 
me  what  relation  does  he  bear  to  you  T" 

"  He  is  my  cousin,  father,"  replied  Ber- 
tha, blushing  violently. 

*'  And  of  what  age?"  said  the  priest. 

^*  I  don't  know,"  replied  Bertha,  without 
looking  at  him. 

The  two  post-boys  looked  at  each  other 
and  laughed.  An  extremely  respectable- 
looking,  middle-aged  female,  who,  seeing 
the  priest  in  the  crowd,  had  ventured  to 
join  «it,  shook  her  head  very  expressively, 
and  walked  away,  and  other  women,  less 
decorous  in  their  appearance  and  behaviour, 
whispered  together  and  tittered. 

"  It  is  impossible,  daughter, quite  impos- 
sible," said  Father  Mark,  making  a  step  or 
two  backwards, "  that  I  should  take  charge 
of  a  young  lady  upon  the  high  road  in  this 
way,  and  then  take  her  to  a  public  hotel, 
and  place  her  in  the  hands  of  a  cousin,  who, 
for  any  thing  I  know,  may  be  as  young  as 
herself,  merely  because  she  tells  me  that 
she  should  like  to  go  to  him.  Upon  my 
word,"  he  added,  looking  round  to  the  good 
people  who  had  been  so  much  more  amused 
than  edified  by  Bertha's  proposal,  *'  upon 
ray  word,  though  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it, 
I  think  your  proposal  does  look  a  little  as 
if  ynu  were  not  in  your  right  mind." 

He  was  immediately  answered  by  a  buzz, 
made  up  of  such  words  as  "  5t,  5t,  securo" 
and  the  like,  all  indicating  the  inclination 
of  the  parishioners,  who  were  gathered 
rouud  him»  to  agree  with  him  in  this  opin- 
ion. 

ESdward,  meanwhile,  was  not  altogether 
idle..  For  the  first  minute  or  two  after  he 
bad  re-entered  the  carriage^  be  resigned 
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himself  to  his  position  in  hopeless  despair 
of  mending  it,  but  thejength  of  the  discus^ 
sion  which  followed  suggested  itself  the 
idea  that  Miss  Bertha  might  not  have  every 
thing  her  own  way  yet,  and  having  noted 
the  retreating  movement  of  the  priest,  be 
sprang  from  the  carriage  again,  and  with 
great  vehemence  and  volubility,  repeated 
the  statement  he  had  before  given,  earnest- 
ly conjuring  the  pUzzled  old  man  to  believe 
him,  and  adding,  with  a  very  ominous  shake 
of  the  head,  *'  That  he  knew  not  what  he 
might  bring  upon  himself  by  such  unwar- 
rantable interference." 

"  You  are  the  strangest  boy  and  girl  that 
ever  I  chanced  to  meet  with,"  said  the 
priest.  "  Sure  enough,  it  is  likely  a  man, 
though  he  were  ten  times  a  curate,  may  get 
into  a  scrape  if  he  meddles  with  what  does 
not  concern  him,  and  worse  still- if  he  ven- 
tures to  pass  judgment  upon  inatters  that  he 
does  not  understand.  Tlie  young  man  talks 
of  taking  you  to  his  mother,  young  lady, 
and  whether  she  be  his  mother  or  yours,  oi^, 
as  he  is  ready  to  swear,  the  mother  of  both, 
it  sounds  at  any  rate  like  a  more  decent 
proposal  than  your  own,  which,  truth  to  say, 
seems  nothing  better  than  desiring  to  be 
taken  to  a  public  hotel,  and  given  over  to 
the  protection  of  a  young  cousin.  For  had 
he  been  an  old  one,  you  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  said  so." 

•*  Let  them  go  an  they  come,  Father 
Mark,"  said  the  best  dressed  man  of  the 
whole  circle  that  had  gathered  round  them. 
<*  No  blame,  you  know,  can  follow  that,  for 
they  are  but  heretics  after  all.  But  the 
blessed  saints  onl^y  know  what  may  come 
of  your  taking  away  a  beautiful  young  lady 
from  one  gentleman  and  handing  her  over 
to  another." 

"  By  Saint  Antonio,  signer,  I  am  afraid 
you  say  true,"  returned  the  alarmed  father. 
"  If  they  were  true,  faithful,  and  believing 
servants  of  his  Holiness,"  and  here  he 
crossed  himself,  **  it  would  be  quite  a  di^ 
ferent  matter.  But  as  it  is,  I  should  be  in 
great  danger  of  doing  more  wrong  than 
right  by  interfering." 

And  having  thus  spoken,  he  deliberately 
turned  round  and  began  to  walk  away. 

**  Stay,  father !"  cried  Bertha,  stepping 
rapidly  but  not  vehemently  a(\er  him,  "  as 
I  have  failed  to  make  you  understand  the 
propriety  of  my  being  conveyed  to  the  only 
relation  I  have  in  Rome,  let  me  ask  you4( 
you  are  happy  enough  to  know  the  holy 
Father  Maurizio,  of  the  Santa  Consola- 
zione  t" 
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**  Do  I  know  him,  my  daughter  V  re- 
turned Father  Mark,  suddenly  turning 
back.  "  Instead  of  answering  your  ques- 
tion, let  me  ask  you  the  same,  do  you  know 
him  !" 

"  Yes,  father,  I  do.  It  is  to  the  convent 
of  the  Santa  Gonsolazione  that  I  now  im- 
plore you  to  take  me,"  said  Bertha,  solemn- 
ly, "  and  he  will  thank  you  for  the  service, 
better  than  I  can  do  it  myself." 

'*  You  are  known  to  the  holy  Father 
Maurizio,  of  the  Santa  Gonsolazione?" 
cried  Father  Mark,  again.  '*  That  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  my  daugh- 
ter." 

"  Young  man,"  he  added,  approaching 
Edward,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  side 
of  Bertha,  and  seemed  ready  to  seize  upon 
her,  *'  young  man,  if  you  will  take  my  ad- 
vice you  will  return  to  Rome  by  the  public 
diligence,  which  will  change  horses  here  in 
about  half  an  hour;  and  1  will  undertake 
to  place  this  young  lady  in  such  protection 
as  none  of  her  friends  can  object  to."        < 

And  so  saying,  he  courteously  presented 
liis  hand  to  the  well-pleased  Bertha,  who, 
gratefully  accepting  it,  mounted  the  car- 
riage, and  had  the  extreme  tiatisfaction  of 
seeing  the  venerable  priest  follow  her,  and 
settle  himself  in  the  place  which  the  bloom- 
ing Edward  had  occupied  before.  In  an- 
other moment  the  door  was  closed  upon 
them,  the  whips  cracked,  and  they  set  off 
full  gallop  for  Rome. 


The  distance  between  the  little  village 
where  the  foregoing  scenes  took  place,  and 
the  gates  of  Rome  was  not  great,  but  long 
before  it  had  been  passed  over  by  Bertha 
and  her  reverend  companion,  the  most  per- 
fect and  pleasant  good  intelligence  was 
established  between  them. 

Father  Mark  was  a  kind-hearted  old  man, 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  intelligence ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  within  half-a-dozen 
leagues  of  the  Vatican  any  ecclesiastic  of 
Father  Mark's  rank,  whose  first  thoughts 
and  movements  upon  any  sudden  emergen- 
cy are  not  actuated  by  the  same  species  of 
feeling  which  produced  the  oflen-quoted 
exclamation,  "  What  toould  3frs,  Chrundy 
say  to  this  ?" 

The    happy  thought,    however,    which 

Haused  Bertha  to  name  the  well-known  and 

highly-reverenced  Father  Maurice,  as  the 

person  under  whoiie  care  she  desired   to 

place  herself,  had  furnished  in  her  case  the 
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most  satisfactory  reply ;  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  Mrs.  Grundy  and  all 
her  household  would  be  sure  to  approve 
whatever  was  done  in  so  venerable  a  name, 
and  the  good  Father  Mark's  spirits  being 
soothed  by  it  into  a  state  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity, he  became  equally  able  and  willing 
to  appreciate  the  truth  of  poor  Bertha's 
patniful  narrative,  and  the  good  sense  and 
presence  of  mind  which  had  enabled  her 
to  exchange  the  protection  of  Mr.  Edward 
Roberts  for  that  of  so  respectable  an  indi- 
vidual as  himself. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  rescued  her 
from  all  the  pains  and  perils  incident  to 
such  an  adventure  as  that  of  which  our 
gallant  young  Englishman  had  made  her 
the  heroine,  we  may  leave  her  for  a  while 
in  order  to  follow  our  more  legitimate  he- 
roine, Mrs.  Roberts,  on  her  return  to  Rome 
after  she  had  performed  her  part  of  it. 

Had  Luigi  Mondorlo,  Miss  Harrington's 
valet-de-place,  been  of  the  party,  the  sud- 
den transferring  of  that  young  tady's  person 
from  her  own  carriage  to  that  of  the  bold 
Edward,  would  probably  not  have  been  so 
easily  achieved ;  for  in  all  the  evil  which 
this  sagacious  Italian  had  invented  and 
propagated  respecting  her,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  shade  of  ill  will ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  her  one  of  the  most 
charming  sigtiorinas  he  had  ever  seen  In 
his  life,  and  the  fact  of  such  transmission 
being  against  her  will,  which  was  made 
manifest  by  the  melodramatic  circumstance 
of  the  muffling  mantle,  would  have  been 
fully  sufficient  to  have  roused  the  Roman 
spirit  of  Luigi  to  attempt  her  rescue. 

But  with  her  coachman  it  was  quite  a 
different  affair:  with  him  she  had  literally 
never  exchanged  a  single  word.  He  was  a 
taciturn  personage,  of  no  very  prepossess- 
ing  appearance,  who  had  constantly  re- 
ceived his  orders  from  the  Kps,  and  hia 
wages  from  the  hands  of  Luigi,  and  who 
took  little  more  part  in  the  scene  which 
followed  when  his  carriage  was  met  by  that 
of  Edward  than  an  automaton  might  have 
done. 

He  evidently  thought  it  was  some  gallant 
ildventure,  in  which  he  had  no  concern,  and 
it  was  only  when  Mrs.  Roberts,  very  un- 
necessarily, displayed  a  piece  of  gold  k>e- 
tween  her  fingers,  as  she  made  a  sign  to 
him  that  he  was  to  come  down  from  his  box, 
and  close  the  carriage-door  upon  her,  a 
ceremony  which  none  of  poor  Bertha's 
already  departed  cartage  had  thought. it  ne- 
cessary to  perform,  it  was  only  then  that 
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he  began  to  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
affair. 

And  even  then,  though  he  promptly  obey- 
ed the  signal,  performed  the  service  requir- 
ed, and  received  his  reward,  he  mounted 
his  box  again,  and  drove  the  lady  back  to 
her  lodgings  with  precisely  the  same  degree 
of  indifference  that  he  had 'driven  her  from 
them. 

.  His  month's  wages  had  been  paid  him  in 
advance ;  he  bad  already  received  an  inti- 
mation from  Luigi  that  his  services  would 
not  be  required  when  that  term  was  over, 
and  therefore  the  young  lady's  driving  off 
with  the  young  gentleman,  either  with  or 
without  her  consent,  was  a  circumstance 
much  too  unimportant  to  arouse  any  feeling 
whatever. 

He  was  not  in  love  with  the  young  lady, 
and  he  was  therefore  not  jealous  of  the 
young  gentleman,  so  what  could  he  fiirt  to 
interest  him  in  the  adventure  7 

The  Roman  people  of  the  present  day 
are  marvellously  little  given  to  meddling 
with  matters  which  do  not  concern  them. 

Mrs.  Roberts  looked  radiantly  triumph- 
ant as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  her  draw- 
ing-room. She  had  been  a  little  anxious 
about  getting  home  before  her  daughters, 
because,  proud  as  she  was  of  her  own  share 
in  the  transaction,  as  well  as  of  the  glorious 
success  which  had  attended  it,  she  did  not 
quite  like  that  any  body  should  know  that 
it  was  skif  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had 
run  off  with  the  young  lady.  But  all  anxi- 
ety on  this  score  was  removed,  the  moment 
she  perceived  that  it  was  a  female  who 
opened  the  door  for  her.  Had  the  young 
ladies  returned,  the  man-servant  would 
have  returned  with  them,  and  as  next  to 
attending  the  carriage,  his  most  strenuous- 
ly enjoined  duty  was  to  make  himself  visi- 
ble the  moment  the  door  of  their  dwelling 
was  unclosed,  she  instantly  felt  herself  re- 
lieved from  the  only  uneasy  feeling  that  in- 
terfered with  her  perfect  contentment.  Her 
first  act  on  entering  her  drawing-room  was 
to  throw  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  clasp 
her  hands,  and  piously  exclaim,  "  Thank 
God,  that's  done!" 

And  then  she  got  up,  and  looked  in  the 
glass  to  see  that  her  curls  were  not  de- 
ranged in  consequence  of  the  slight  flick 
she  had  received  from  the  corner  of  the 
cloak  as  it  had  been  thrown  over  Bertha  by 
the  spirited  hand  of  her  dear  son.  But  she 
found  herself  hwking  exceedingly  well, 
and  quite  as  a  lady  ought  to  do  who  was 
mother-in-law  to  aa  heiress      And   then, 
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feeling  rather  thirsty,  she  unlocked  the  cup- 
board, and  presented  herself  with  a  small 
tumbler  full  of  Ovietto,  after  taking  which 
she  felt  greatly  refreshed,  and  immediately 
set  about  doing  all  that  was  proper  and 
right  under  the  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place  she  went  to  the  door  of 
Bertha's  room,  and  knocked  at  it  repeated- 
ly, quite  loudly  enough  for  the  solitary 
maid-servant  to  hear  her.  She  might,  per- 
haps, have  thought  it  judicious  to  address 
some  inquiries  to  this  grim-looking  per- 
former of  all  work,  could  she  have  managed 
to  make  herself  understood  in  the  same  ad- 
mirable manner  that  she  had  done  in  Paris, 
but  this  being  beyond  her  power,  she  con- 
tented herself  with  making  her  reiterated 
knockings  at  the  door  of  Bertha,  audible  to 
the  whole  house,  and  then  she  sought  her 
dozing  husband  in  the  little  room  allotted  to 
him,  where  she  pretty  well  knew  she  should 
find  him  engaged  in  sleeping  away  the  last 
tedious  hour  before  dinner. 

Nor  was  she  disappointed  ;  there  he  was, 
poor  man,  seated  upon  one  rush-bottomed 
chair,  with  his  heels  on  another,  a  silk 
pocket-handkerchief  over  his  head,  to  keep 
off  the  attacks  of  the  flies,  his  large  fingers, 
with  very  dirty  hails,  interlaced  upon  his 
stomach,  and  though  not  quite  asleep,  as 
near  to  it  as  he  could  possibly  contrive  to 
get,  his  whole  appearance  being  as  little  in 
accordance  with  the  flashy  finery  of  his 
race,  as  it  is  well  possible  to  imagine. 

*'  Roberts !  Roberts  !"  vociferated  his 
gayer  half;  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  don*t  lay 
up  snoozing  there  any  longer,  when  there 
are  such  strange  things'  going  on  in  the 
house !  Get  up,  I  tell  you,  this  very  minute. 
What  do  you  think  has  happened,  my  dear!" 

*'  Happened  I"  replied  the  poor  nervous 
gentleman,  pulling  the  handkerchief  off  his 
head,  and  dropping  his  heels  upon  the 
ground,  ''  happened,  wife  7  There  is  no- 
body come  for  money,  is  there  V* 

Mrs.  Roberts  laughed  aloud. 

"Are  you  not  grown  into  a  perfect  cur- 
mudgeon, Roberts?"  said  she,  "you  are 
foir  ever  living  in  a  fright  about  money, 
when  you  know  very  well,  let  things  go  as 
much  against  us  as  they  will,  I  have  always 
taken  care  that  nothing  really  bad  should 
come  of  it. 

"Then  nothing  particular  has  happen- 
ed V    he  returned.     "  Thank  God !" 

"  Yes,  you  stupid  man,  but  there  htfs 
though,  and  something  that  I  have  long 
told  you  would  happen,  though  nobody  but 
a  fairy  could  say  exactly  token.     Your  son. 
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Mr.  Roberts,  has  eloped  with  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Christopher  Harrington." 

**  The  deuce  he  has  !"  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman,  looking  one-third  frightened, 
and  two-thirds  pleased.  "  Well,  I  am 
sure  I  can't  help  it.  Boys  and  girls  will 
he  making  love  if  they  are  thrown  together. 
Her  family  and  friends  chose  to  send  her 
amongst  us.  It  was  no  doing  of  mine.  J 
couldn't  help  Edward  being  so  handsome, 
yon  know." 

•*No,  my  dear/*  replied  his  wife,  "of 
course  you  couldn't ;  but  it  will  make  a 
great  noise,  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 
However,  it  can't  do  us  any  thing  but  good 
any  way.  I  always  observe  that  it  turns 
out  to  the  advantage  of  girls,  when  any  ac- 
cident calls  all  eyes  upon  them.  Every 
body  is  wanting  to  dance  with  them,  and 
to  talk  to  them.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 
to  get  them  on." 

'*  God  grant  it,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
affectionate  father.     •*  [  am  sure — " 

But  before  he  could  finish  the  sentence 
his  two  daughters  entered  the  room,  so 
gaily  attired,  and  looking,  as  he  thought, 
so  very  much  like  ladies  of  high  fashion, 
that  his  long-depressed  spirits  became  sud- 
denly elevated,  and  he  exclaimed, 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sarah,  I  should  not  won- 
der after  all,  if  every  thing  turned  out  just 
as  you  have  said." 

"  There  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
cause  to  wonder,  Mr.  Roberts,  if  it  did  not 
prove  so,"  she  replied.  '*  I  know  myself,  sir, 
though  sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is 
plain  enough  that  you  do  not  know  me. 
However  we  will  not  begin  quarrelling 
about  that  now." 

And  then,  with  a  very  becoming  degree 
of  gravity,  she  informed  her  daughters  of 
the  event  which  had  taken  place. 

"  Eloped,  has  she  7"  said  Agatha,  with 
an  expressive  sneer.  "  I  always  ;5uspected 
that  there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of 
all  her  pretended  disdain.  Edward  is  a 
very  handsome  fellow,  and  as  peculiarly  ele- 
gant and  fashionable,  as  she  is  the  reverse. 
I  dare  say  the  reason  of  her  constant  ill- 
humor  was  that  she  was  always  jealous  of 
him.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  this  ter- 
mination of  the  affair." 

"  What  a  fellow  Edward  is,  mamma !" 
exclaimed  Maria,  with  an  air  of  great  ex- 
ultation. "  He  always  said,  you  know, 
that  he  could  marry  her  whenever  he  pleas- 
ed, and  1  am  sure  he  has  proved  that  his 
words  were  true." 
Altogether!  the  Roberts  family   might 
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fairly  be  said  to  have  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  event  before  their  dinner  was  end- 
ed ;  and  the  three  ladies  were  sitting  in 
full  talk  together  during  the  easy  hour 
which  always  preceded  the  solemn  business 
of  the  evening  toilet,  when  the  drawing- 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  "  Mr.  Vincent" 
announced. 

The  party  with  which  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated when  last  they  had  met,  was  still,  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  passed  since,  too 
interesting  for  either  of  t^e  young  ladies 
to  behold  him  without  a  visible  start,  and  a 
change  of  complexion  which  showed  plain- 
ly enough  that  Baden-Baden  and  its  BaJ- 
cony  House  were  not  forgotten. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Roberts  herself  unmoved 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mr.  Vin- 
cent. His  relationship  to  the  young  lady 
of  whom  she  had  just  disposed  in  a  man- 
ner so  little  likely  to  be  approved  by  her 
family,  did  certainly  for  a  moment  or  two 
make  her  feel  rather  uncomfortable,  and 
she  rose  up,  and  sat  down  again  in  a  style 
which  plainly  showed  that  she  did  not  feel 
quite  at  her  ease. 

It  was  Agatha,  as  might,  indeed,  have 
been  reasonably  expected,  who  was  the  first 
to  recover  her  composure  sufficiently  to  ad- 
dress their  visitor. 

*'  How  do,  Mr,  Vincent ?'  said  she,  in 
her  latest  lisp,  and  with  her  newest  finish 
of  pretty  negligence.  **  Where  are  your 
two  friends  fled  to?  Have  you  actually 
lost  them  altogether  ?" 

"No,  Miss  Roberts,"  he  replied,  "they 
are  still  with.  me.  We  are  all  at  the  same 
hotel.  They  will  both,  I  am  sure,  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  paying  their  compli- 
ments to  you;  but  to  two  such  ardent 
spirits,  the  first  entering  Rome  has  some- 
thing so  overpowering  in  it  that  every  other 
feeling  seems  suspended  till  the  first  sa- 
laams have  been  made  to  its  marble  ipag- 
nates.  Had  I  not  been  peculiarly  anxious, 
from  accidental  causes,  to  inquire  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  my  young  cousin. 
Miss  Harrington,  I,  too,  might  at  this  mo- 
ment perhaps  be  standing  to  gaze  at  the 
effects  of  this  fine  moonlight  night  on  the 
Coliseum.  Permit  roe  to  beg,  Mrs.  Ro- 
berts, that  she  may  be  told  I  am  here." 

During  the  whole  of  this  speech  Mrs. 
Roberts  had  been  very  sensibly  telling  her- 
self that  it  was  no  good  to  get  frightened, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put 
a  bold  face  upon  the  matter  ;  she  therefore 
endeavored  to  look  exceedingly  facetious 
as  she  replied^  "  Aa  to  sending  a  message  to 
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your  cousin  Bertha,  Mr.  Vincent,  it  is  not 
quite  so  easily  done  as  said.  I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  whole  business.  Those  who 
sent  her  into  a  family  where  there  was  so 
captivating  a  man  as-  Edward,  must  answer 
for  the  mischief,  if  mischief  it  is ;  but  the 
fact  is,  Mr.  Vincent,  that  yonr  cousin  elop- 
ed with  my  son  this  very  morning." 

Mr.  Vincent  changed  color,  but  replied 
with  a  very  respectable  degree  df  compo- 
sure and  self'Command,  **  I  am  happy,  Mrs. 
Roberts,  to  have  it  in  my  pow^r  to  assure  you 
that  an  event  which,  if  it  could  have  taken 
place,  you  would  have  such  serious  reason  to 
deplore,  has  not  occurred.  I  have  myself 
seen  my  cousin.  Miss  Harrington,  driving 
▼ery  composedly  about  the  streets  of  Rome 
this  morning,  but  I  lost  sight  of  her  car- 
riage before  I  could  overtake  it.  Pray  tell 
me  what  can  have  suggested  to  you  the 
idea  of  an  elopement  t  " 

**  Why,  where  is  she,  sir?  The  thing  is 
obvious,"  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  with 
rather  a  scornful  smile.  *'  We  have  seen 
plainly  enough,  all  of  us,  how  the  thing  was 
likely  to  end.  The  young  lady  has  been 
passionately  in  love  with  my  son  for  months, 
and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  we  were 
to  prevent  it.  For  a  great  while  she  man- 
aged to  deceive  us  all  completely,  but  since 
we  have  been  in  Rome,  she  has  been  less 
cautious,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  see 
what  was  going  on." 

Poor  Vincent  began  to  be  dreadfully  ter- 
rified. The  vehemence  of  his  cousin's  love 
for  Mr.  Roberts,  junior,  did  not  indeed 
alarm  him  much ;  but  the  more  audaciouslv 
Mrs.  Roberts  lied  on  this  point,  the  more 
strongly  he  suspected  that  some  most  atro- 
cious villany  had  been  practised  against  the 
unfortunate  and  unprotected  Bertha.  For 
one  short  moment  a  feeling  of  indignant 
rage  had  nearly  overpowered  him,  and  had 
the  proclaimer  of  Bertha's  passionate  love 
for  Mr  Edward,  been  a  male  instead  of  a  fe- 
male, it  is  probable  that  not  all  his  philosophy 
would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  his  forgetting 
the  decorum  befitting  a  gentleman.  Even 
as  it  was,  however,  he  was  instantly  con- 
scious that  the  species  of  emotion  which 
had  rushed  through  his  whole  frame  while 
listening  to  Mrs.  Roberts's  statement,  must 
be  as  useless  to  poor  Bertha  as  degrading 
to  himself,  and  by  a  strong  effort  he  suc- 
ceeded in  assuming  an  aspect  of  very  dig- 
nified composure  as  he  said,  *'  In  what  man- 
ner, ma'am  were  you  made  acquainted  with 
this  elopement.  It  must  have  taken  place 
after  I  saw  Miss  Harrington  leave  St.  Pe- 
ter's this  morning. 
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Mrs.  Roberts  would  have  been  very 
much  less  embarrassed  had  the  cousin  of 
her  intended  daughter-in-law  given  way  to 
the  rage  he  had  so  powerfully  struggled  to 
subdue.  She  would  vastly  have  preferred 
a  box  on  the  ear  to  the  temperate  question 
which  be  had  now  asked.'  In  fact,  it  was 
a  question  by  no  means  easy  for  her  to  an- 
swer. 

In  what  manner  had  she  become  acquain- 
ted with  the  elopement  ? 

If  her  own  dear  girls,  if  even  poor  dear 
drowsy  Mr.  Roberts  himself,  had  asked 
the  same  question,  she  would  have  felt  a 
good  deal  at  a  losd  how  to  answer  it.  She 
did  not  mean  to  tell  any  body  that  in  the 
first  instance  it  was  she.  herself  who  had 
eloped  with  the  jfoung  lady  ;  and  if  she  had 
made  an  exception  in  favor  of  any  one,  it 
certainly  would  not  have  been  Mr.  Vincent. 
In  short,  that  happened  to  her  now  which 
had  never  happened  to  her  before.  She 
remained  silent  because  she  could  not  find 
a  word  to  say. 

Mr.  Vincent  repeated  his  question,  and 
then  Mrs.  Roberts  took  out  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  having  wept  behind  its 
shelter  for  a  minute  or  two,  she  said,  "  I 
do  think,  Mr.  Vincent,  that  you  are  treat- 
ing me  in  ^  most  impertinent  and  extraor- 
dinary manner  !  What  right,  sir,  have  you 
to  come  here  bullying  me  because  a  young 
lady  has  thought  proper  to  fall  in  love  with 
my  son,  and  run  away  with  him  ?  All  I  know 
is,  that  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  going  on 
that  I  would  not  have  suffered  for  a  single 
instant  in  my  own  girls,  but  Irish  young 
ladies,  I  suppose,  are  brought  up  differ- 
ently. However,  as  to  my  knowing  about 
it,  all  I  know  is,  that  the  young  lady  went 
out  early  this  morning,  and  is  not  yet  re- 
turned— I  know  also  that  Edward  is  no- 
where to  be  found,  and  what  can  I,  or  any 
body  else  think,  who  has  seen  them  to- 
gether as  I  have  done,  but  that  they  have 
eloped." 

Mr.  Vincent  looked  at  her  steadfastly  for 
a  moment,  and  then  replied,  "  I,  too,  have 
seen  them  together,  Mrs.  Roberts ;  and  I 
tell  you  plainly  and  sincerely,  madam,  that 
I  do  not  believe  my  cousin  has  eloped  with 
your  son.  That  it  may  be  his  purpose, 
and  yours  also,  that  she  should  become  his 
wife,  is  highly  probable,  and  it  must  be  my 
object  to  prevent  you  from  succeeding  in 
this." 

Mrs.  Roberts  now  found  herself  precisely 
in  the  position  of  a  sharply-huuted  animal, 
whose  only  resource  is  to  turn  and  atiand  at 
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bay  ;  and  her  spirit  was  not  of  a  quality  to 
shrink  from  doing  so. 

'*  What  excessive  nonsense  you  are  talk- 
ing, Mr.  Vincent/'  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  the 
very  coolest  defiance.  "  I  really  had  con- 
ceived a  much  higher  idea  of  your  under- 
standing than  it  appears  to  deserve.  I 
should  be  excessively  sorry  to  be  guilty  of 
the  very  least  rudeness,  to  any  one  con- 
nected with  our  dear  Bertha,  who,  notwith- 
standing this  little  imprudence,  J  shall  re- 
ceive with  all  the  affection  of  a  mother-<^but 
I  really  must  take  the  freedom  of  telling 
you  that  I  think  your  language  exceedingly 
impertinent,  and  that  the  sooner  you  go 
out  df  my  house  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased." 

"  It  may  be  so,  madam,"  replied  Vincent, 
very  quietly,  ''  but  I  cannot  release  you 
from  the  annoyance  of  my  presence  till  you 
have  been  pleased  to  communicate  all  you 
know  respecting  the  movements  of  your 
son." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  must  say  you  are  very 
troublesome,"  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  look- 
ing very  proud  and  very  scornful.  "The 
connexion  between  our  families  can  in  no 
degree  excuse  it.  Agatha,  my  dear, 
though  this  gentleman  has  degraded  himseljf 
by  being  a  tutor  till  he  has  quite  forgotten 
what  good  manners  are,  I  will  not,  for  our 
dear  Bertha's  sake,  actually  turn  him  out  of 
doors.  But  really  you  and  Maria  must  im- 
mediately go  and  dress.  The  dear  princess 
will  never  forgive  us  if  we  are  too  late ;  so 
go,  dear  loves,  and  get  dressed,  end  I  will 
follow  the  example  as  soon  as  Mr.  Vincent 
will  have  the  kindness  to  release  me." 

''  Good  gracious,  mamma  1"  cried  Maria, 
with  much  feeling, ''  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  who  that  would  vex  me  solnuch  as  our 
4|uarrelling  with  any  of  dear  Bertha's  rela- 
tions. Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Vincent,  should 
you  think  it  necessary  to  quarrel  with  us 
because  Edward  and  Bertha  have  fdlen  in 
love  with  each  other  ?  Is  it  not  being  very 
absurd  ? 

Vincent  paused  as  if  considering  how  he 
should  reply.  He  was  becoming  more  se- 
riously alarmed  every  moment;  and  this 
amiable  and  conciliatory  speech  from  the  fair 
Maria  was  very  far  from  lessening  this  pain- 
ful feel ing.  It  showed  a  sort  of  harmonious 
accord  in  the  projects  of  the  family  that 
made  him  feel  a  sensation  that  almost  ap- 
proached to  terror  as  he  remembered  how 
completely  Bertha  had  been  in  their  power. 
The  having  seen  her  bui  a  few  hours  be- 
fore was  now  his  best  source  of  hope ;  for 
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let  them  have  done  what  they  would,  it  was 
impossible  she  could  be  at  any  great  dis* 
tance,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  only 
chance  of  finding  her  lay  in  extracting  all 
the  information  possible  from  those  whom 
he  doubted  not  knew  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  her  disappearance.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  great  civility  that  he  assured 
Miss  Maria  of  his  not  feeling  the  least  wish 
to  quarrel,  but  that  he  was  very  desirous  of 
learning  every  particular  relative  to  the 
unexpected  circumstance  to  which  she 
alluded. 

But  this  restraint  upon  his  feelings 
availed  him  little.  Miss  Maria  had  not  the 
power  of  affording  him  any  information, 
and  her  mother  had  not  the  will.  So  far, 
indeed,  was  she  from  uttering  any  thing 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  mystery, 
she  seemed  to  take  peculiar  pleasure  in 
exaggerating  every  falsehood  she  thought 
most  likely  to  torment  him.  She  very 
shrewdly  suspected  the  real  state  of  poor 
Vincent's  carefully  concealed  feelings  to- 
wards his  cousin,  and  ceased  not  to  redupli- 
cate her  assurances  that  nothing  could  have 
turned  '*poor  dear  Bertha"  from  her  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  Eldward.  "  In  fact," 
she  said,  *' nothing  but  that  would  ever 
have  put  the  notion  of  marrying  her  into 
dear  Edward's  head." 

It  was  just  as  she  pronounced  these 
words,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
patience  of  Vincent  was  about  to  give  way 
before  his  vehement  indignation,  that  the 
door  of  the  room  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
the  pale  face  of  the  discomfitted  Edward 
made  visible. 


It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Vincent  might  have  caused  a 
retrograde  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
young  adventurer,  had  the  powerfully  excit- 
ed feelings  of  his  athletic  parent  permitted 
it ;  but  any  such  measure  was  rendered  im- 
possible by  her  springing  towards  him  with 
out-stretched  arms,  and  seizing  upon  hia 
two  shoulders  with  a  very  effective  gripe, 
as  she  exclaimed,  "  Boy,  what  brings  you 
back  again?" 

If  ever  a  human  being  did  or  could  look 
like  a  whipped  cur,  the  unlucky  Eklward 
Roberts  certainly  displayed  the  resemblance 
at  that  moment:  nor  did  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  greeted  by  his  devoted 
mother  in  any  degree  tend  to  lessen  it.  In 
the  extremity  of  her  astonishment  and  dt»- 
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appoiDiment  she  seemed  fotally  to  overlook 
the  presence  of  the  stranger,  and  began  her 
agonized  interrogatories  verj  much  as  if 
they  had  been  alone. 

The  poor  boy  literally  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  endea- 
vored to  bully  his  mother,  bidding  her  mind 
her  own  business,  and  not  meddle  with 
what  she  did  not  understand. 

"  Not  understand  it,  you  villain  !"  she 
exclaimed,  ''  not  understand  it  ?  Who 
should  understand  Jt,"  she  continued, 
shaking  him  violently,  "  if  I  don't?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  ma'am\  let  us  be 
alone,  if  you  please^  before  you  attack  my 
brother  in  this  way/'  said  Agatha.  ''If 
their  carriage  has  broken  down,  or  any  thing 
of  that  sort  has  happened,  it  is  no  good  for 
you  to  fly  at  him  about  it.  Come  with  me, 
Edward,  and  tell  me  where  you  have  left 
your  young  wife,  and  all  about  it." 

This  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
Agatha  produced  an  immediate  and  power- 
ful effect  on  her  mother  and  brother.  The 
former  relaxed  her  hold,  and  began  io 
laugh  at  her  own  nervous  vehemence, 
while  the  latter  made  a  very  manly  struggle 
to  overcome  his  dismay^  and  replied  to  his 
sister  by  saying  lightly,  nay,  almost  gaily, 
''Oh!  you  need  not  be  uneasy  about  Ber- 
tha, my  dear  Agatha,  I  can  satisfy  you 
about  her  by  a  single  word." 

"  But  you  must  first  satisfy  me  if  you 
please,"  said  Vincent,  seizing  the  youth  by 
his  arm  as  he  was  about  to  repass  the  door. 
*'  I  quit  you  not  till  yoii  tell  me  where  you 
have  concealed  my  cousin,  Miss  Harring- 
ton. Speak,  sir,  this  instant, — where  is 
she  ?" 

"  If  you  were  to  claw  me  ten  times  more 
like  a  bear  than  you  do,"  replied  Edward, 
"I  could  not  content  you.  I  know  not 
where  she  is.  Gone  forever  I  hope.  Take 
your  hand  off,  Mr.  Vincent.  It  is  cowardly 
to  hold  me  because  you  think  you  are 
stronger  than  I  am." 

"  Speak  but  as  truly  concerning  my  cou- 
sin," returned  Vincent,  removing  his  hand, 
"  and  you  shall  receive  no  further  injury 
from  me.  Where  have  you  taken  her  ? 
Where  have  you  left  her  ?" 

"  It  was  she  who  left  me,"  returned 
young  Roberts,  knitting  his  brows,  and  try- 
ing to  look  fierce. 

"  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  Vincent,  "  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  you  have  only  com- 
mitted a  folly  from  which  you  were  ready  to 
desist  as  soon  as  you  found  that  you  had 
misunderstood  the  feelings  of  Miss  Harring- 
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ton.  Tell  me  where  she  is,  and  I  pledge 
my  word  that  neither  you  nor  your  family 
shall  ever  be  troubled  on  the  subject  more." 

"  And  I  would  tell  you,  sir,  as  soon  as 
look  at  you,  if  I  had  the  means  to  know/' 
replied  Edward,  "  but,  as  I  hope  to  be  sav^ 
ed,  I  no  more  know  where  she  is  than  you 
do." 

Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  Vincent  en« 
tertained  not  the  slightest  doubt.  There 
are  many  persons  who  have  a  sort  of  instinct 
for  knowing  when  troth  is  spoken  to  ihem, 
and  he  was  one  of  them.  He  immediately 
acknowledged  this  conviction  by  saying, 
"  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  you  are  telling 
the  truth.  Yet^there  must  be  circumstances 
concerning  Miss  Harrington's  manner  of 
leaving  you  which  it  would  be  important 
for  me  to  know.  Do  not  force  me  to  insist 
upon  your  communicating  these,  but  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  tell  me  at  once  all  you 
know  about  her." 

Vincent  had  touched  the  right  cord. 
The  unlucky  youth  felt  himself  so  bothered 
and  bruised  by  all  his  recent  adventures, 
that  the  civility  with  which  Mr.  Vincent 
now  addressed  him  soothed  him  into  a  much 
more  amiable  tone  of  mind  than  he  had 
been  in  for  some  days  past,  and  he  replied, 
courteously  enough,  "  Upon  my  honor  and 
word,  Mr.  Vincent,  I  have  not  the  very 
least  idea  in  the  world  where  she  is.  It  is 
no  good  going  over  the  whole  thing  again 
from  the  beginning.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  fancying  that  she  liked 
me  so  much  as  I  thought  she  did.  Or  it 
might  be,  you  know,  that  when  we  were 
fairly  off,  she  might  have  felt  frightened 
about  her  father.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  quite 
certain  that  after  we  had  got  one  stage  out 
of  Rome  she  took  it  into  her  head  that  she 
had  rather  not  go  any  further ;  but  of 
course,  you  know,  I  was  too  much  in  love 
with  her  to  turn  round  and  drive  her  back 
again  the  moment  she  asked  me,  and  so  I 
told  her.  And  then  she  told  me  that 
whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  she  would  go 
back ;  and  while  we  were  arguing  the  point, 
which  was  just  as  we  were  stopping  to 
change  horses,  she  put  her  head  out  of^  the 
carriage  window  and  called  to  an  old  priest 
who  was  passing,  and  began  jabbering 
away  in  Italian  with  him*,  a  great  deal  faster 
than  I  could  understand,  but  I  found  at  last 
that  she  had  begged  him  to  take  care  of  her 
back  to  Rome,  and  back  to  Rome  she 
came ;  but  where  he  has  taken  her  I  have 
no  more  notion  than  you  have." 
Here  Mr.  Edward  RoberU  ceased,  and 
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Mr.  Vincent  began  to  ponder  his  words. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  what  he  bad  ut- 
tered that  he  did  not  believe,  having  pretty 
good  reason  to  know,  for  instance,  that  it 
was  quite  imprissible  the  young  gentleman 
should  ever  have  been  deceived  for  an  in- 
stant as  to  the  real  amount  of  Miss  Har- 
rington's affection  for  him  ;  but  he  had 
nevertheless  very  perfect  faith  in  his  assu- 
rance of  ignorance  as  to  her  present  situa- 
tion :  and  though  this  uncertainty  rendered 
him  very  wretched,  he  derived  considerable 
consolation  from  believing  that  the  individ- 
ual to  whom  she  had  intrusted  herself  was 
respectable,  both  from  his  age  and  profes- 
sion. Again  and  again  he  made  the  now 
docile  Edward  recapitulate  his  statement; 
nor  did  he  leave  him;'  and  his  very  gloomy 
looking  mother  and  sisters,  till  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  no  further  information 
could  possibly  be  obtained  from  them. 
And  then  he  went  back  lo  his  hotel  in  mis- 
erable uncertainty  of  what  was  best  to  be 
done  for  the  recovery  of  the  precious  being 
whom  he  now  felt  be  ought  never  to  have 
lost  sfight  of. 

Before  he  reached  his  hotel  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  set  off  post  for  the 
village  at  which  young  Roberts  had  told 
him  they  had  changed  horses,  thinking  it 
possible  that  he  might  there  learn  something 
of  the  priest  who  had  been  her  companion ; 
but  beA)re  horses  could  be"  put  to  Lord  Lyn- 
berry's  carriage,  which  he  had  no  scruple 
of  borrowing  during  the  absence  of  its  own- 
er, he  remembered  that  it  was  possible  Ber- 
tha might  have  received  his  letter,  contain- 
ing his  address,  before  her  constrained  de- 
parture from  Rome,  and  if  so,  he  felt  per- 
suaded, as  he  remembered  all  the  proofs 
she  had  so  innocently  and  frankly  given  of 
unbounded  reliance  upon  him,  that  it  was 
to  him  that  she  would  have  desired  her  rev- 
erend protector  to  restore  her. 

If  these  conjectures  were  well  founded, 
the  leaving  Rome  would  he  leaving  her ; 
yet  the  remaining  there  in  this  lingering 
sort  of  uncertainty  was  more  than  he  could 
bear,  and  after  enduring  a  few  more  tor- 
menting minutes  of  vacillation  between  the 
to  go  or  not  to  go,  he  ordered  the  carriage 
to  be  put  back,  while  he  returned  to  the 
domicile  of  the  Robertses,  in  order  to  as- 
certain, if  possible,  whether  Bertha  had  re- 
ceived his  letter  or  not. 

He  was  rather  startled,  upon  again  en- 
tering their  drawing-room,  to  perceive  that 
t  hough  the  party  which  occupied  it  was  the 
••me  wbidi  he  bad  left  there  about  wa  hour 
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before,  their  condition  appeared  to  have  un- 
dergone a  very  violent  change.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  Miss  Maria  was  kneel- 
ing upon  the  floor  in  an  agony  of  tears.  On 
the  sofa  Miss  Agatha  was  lying  as  if  ex- 
hausted by  great  exertion,  while  the  mother 
and  son  were  standing  near  the  middle  of 
the  room,  having  a  table  between  them,  and 
with  an  aspect  and  gestures  which,  joined 
to  the  raised  tones  he  had  caught  as  he  ap- 
proached, led  no  doubt  on  his  mind  of  the 
disagreeable  fact  that  they  were  in  the  act 
of  quarrelling  violently. 

Under  less  pressing  circumstances  he 
would  certainly  have  left  the  room  without 
giving  them  time  to  perceive  that  he  was 
m  it ;  but  this  was  no  moment  for  ceremo- 
ny ;  and  hastily  approaching  Mrs.  Roberts, 
without  looking  to  the  right  or  the  left  upon 
her  disconsolate  daughters,  he  said,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mrs.  Roberts,  nor  will  I  de- 
tain you  a  moment  if  you  can  answer  me 
this  one  question.  Dtd  my  cousin  Bertha 
receive  a  letter  bv  the  post  before  she  left 
Rome  V 

**  No — yes — ^I  don't  know,"  replied  the 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Roberts,  whose  red  face 
and  distended  eyes  indicated  too  much  agi- 
tation to  render  it  worth  while  to  question 
her  further :  but  Vincent  was  desperate, 
and  appeared  inclined  to  persevere  in  bis 
inquiry,  when  Edward,  who  certainly  de- 
sired no  witness  to  what  was  going  on  be- 
tween himself  and  his  family,  rendered  any 
such  perseverance  needless  by  saying  short- 
ly and  distinctly,  '*  Yes,  Mr.  Vincent,  she 
did.  She  had  the  letter  in  her  hand  all  the 
time  we  were  together,  and  I  don't  believe 
she  left  off*  reading  for  a  moment,  so  I  can 
speak  to  that  fact  with  certainty." 

This  prompt  reply  produced  the  desired 
effect.  Mr.  Vincent  paused  not  to  give  an- 
other glance  at  the  family  group,  but  in- 
stantly left  the  room,  and  returned  to  his 
hotel,  relieved  at  least  from  the  misery  of 
not  knowing  what  line  of  conduct  to  decide 
upon.  He  not  only  decided  upon  remain- 
ing in  Rome,  but  went  to  bed  with  a  sort 
of  feeling  at  his  heart  which  made  him  very 
considerably  less  miserable  than  he  had 
been  before  he  entered  the  stormy  drawing- 
room  of  the  Robertses. 
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1.  Lessingiana  von  Dr.  Gottlieb  Mohnike. 
Leipsig :  1844. 

2.  Lessing's  Werke.  10  Bdnde.  Leipsig : 
1841. 

3.  The  Literature  of  Germany ^  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time^ 
historically  developed.  By  Franz  Thimm, 
London  :  1814. 

Thb   study  of   German  Literature    in 
England  is  comparatiTelj  recent.     At  first 
only  the  worst  specimens  were  imported ; 
but  they  '  created  a  sensation/  (to  use  the 
stereotyped    phrase,)  and    created  also  a 
rashy  but  not  very  unnatural  contempt  for 
the   whole.    This  was  succeeded   by  an 
extravagant  admiration  on  the  part  of  a 
few ;  and  as  these  few  were  influential, 
the  feeling  at  last  extended  to  the  public. 
German   became  the  fashionable   foreign 
laniruage ;    its  literature  was  almost  uni- 
versally welcomed  as  a  valuable  and  fruits 
ful  importation.     Translations  became  nu- 
merous; criticisms  still    more.     In   most 
sober  minds  this  enthusiasm  has  now  cool- 
ed down ;  in  some  it  has  ceased  altoge- 
ther; familiarity   has  ended   the   wonder. 
We  confess  it  is  not  without  satisfaction 
that  we  see  this  reaction.     The  good  that 
is  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  German 
literature  we  are  very  far  from  gainsaying; 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  this  good  is 
more  than  outweighed  by  the  evils  attend- 
ing an  indiscriminate  admiration  of  that 
study.     It  is  one  thing  to  visit  a  country, 
another  to  make  it   a  home.     It  is  one 
thing  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  a 
foreign  literature,  another  to  adopt  it  as  1i 
model.    In  the  first  case,  we  enlarge  our 
views  by  obliterating  prejudices;    in  the 
second,  we  narrow  our  minds  to  the  pre- 
judices of  others ;  and  thus  lose  our  own 
nationality  without  attaining  the  strength 
of  that   we   imitate.      What   Burke  says 
of  moral  masquerades,  applies  equally  to 
literary  imitations : — '  Those  who  quit  their 
proper  characters  to  assume  what  does  not 
belong  to  them,  are  for  the  greater  part 
ignorant  both  of  the  character  they  leave 
and  the  character  they  assume."    Deplor- 
ably ignorant  of  the  English  character,  and 
of  the  inexhaustible  energy  and  wealth  of 
English  literature,  must  they  be  who  could 
suppose  that   either  could    gain  by    the 
adoption  of  any  foreign  standard,  least  of 
all  a  German.    If^  as  acbolars  and  arcbe- 


ologists,  we  may  study  the  works  of  the 
worthy  Teutones  with  advantage;  as  think- 
ers, and  as  writers,  we  do  so  with  peril. 
Their  literature  is  of  yesterday ;  and  al- 
though its  brief  career  has  been  prolific 
beyond  example,  it  has  not  yet  attained  a 
tithe  of  the  richness  of  our  own,  and  will 
probably  never  attain  its  vigor. 

The  parent  vice  of  German  literature  is 
want  of  distinct  purpose ;  and,  as  conse^ 
quences  of  this,  want  of  masculine  cha- 
racter and  chastened  style.  It  is  this  want 
of  definite  purpose — or  call  it  want  of 
culture — which  generates  their  idle  Fpecu- 
lation,  trivial  research,  spurious  enthusi- 
asm, and  endless  book-making.  Where  is 
the  German  who  can  write  an  ordinary- 
sized  book  ?  He  knows  not  how  the  thing 
is  to  be  accomplished,;  sees  no  advantage 
in  accomplishing  it.  He  writes  to  be 
read ;  and  is  certain  that  German  readers 
will  find  time  for  any  quantity  ;  nay,  justly 
suspects  they  would  despise  a  small  quan- 
tity. What  we  fashion  into  an  essay,  he 
developes  into  a  system.  Collaterals  are 
of  equal  importance  with  principals;  the 
verification  of  a  citation  as  valuable  as 
the  resolution  of  a  problem  !  *  It  is  really 
a  sad  spectacle  to  contemplate  the  singular 
waste  of  learned  industry  daily  exemplified 
in  Germany.  Menzel  says  that  there  are 
ten  millions  of  volumes  yearly  printed  in 
that  country;  and  the  number  of  living 
authors  (in  1828)  he  reckoned  at  fifty 
thousand.  If  we  reflect  on  this  prodigious 
activity,  and  ask  what  have  been  the  re- 
{ suits,  we  are  amazed  at  the  poverty  of  that 
literature,  apparently  so  rich.  Let  any 
one  run  over  a  catalogue  of  German  pub- 
lications, and  he  will  be  struck  with  their 
universal  tendency  towards  whatever  is 
most  remote  from  human  interest,— indeed, 
from  human  comprehension.  When  Kant, 
their  most  practical  philosopher,  demon- 
strated that  all  human  knowledge  was 
necessarily  limited  to  phenomenii,  the  pro- 
fessors, in  an  uproar,  declared,  as  they  do 
to  this  day,  that  he  had  departed  from  the 
true  aim  of  philosophy ;  which,  they  said, 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute.  This 
naive  petitio  principii  exemplifies  the  ten- 
dency of  the  German  mind ;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious to  mark  the    triumph  with   which 

*  W«  bad  lately  occasion  to  consult  an  edition 
of  Ariitoile*!  little  treatise  De  Aniwa^  by  F. 
A.  Trendelenburg.  The  treatise  occupies  1U9 
pages  a  third  of  them  devoted  to  variomm 
leadings ;  the  preface  has  70  pages,  and  the  com- 
meatary  450 ! 
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Hegel  pr6claims  that  all  Europe  has  led  to 
Germany  the  sole  cultivation  of.  luetaphy- 
sics :  *  We  have  the  exalted  vocation/  he 
says,  '  of  guarding  the  holy  fire,  as  the 
£umolpids  were  the  sole  guardians  of  the 
Eleusian  Mysteries  in  Athens.'  * 

We  have  said  that  a  want  of  definite 
purpose  is  the  cause  of  the  emptiness  of 
German  literature.  This  is  shown  by  the 
excellence  the  Germans  exhibit  in  those 
departments  of  intellectual  activity,  where- 
in only  distinct  purpose  and  proper  culture 
can  bestow  any .  success.  As  chemists, 
anatomists,  physiologists,  and  astronomers, 
they  are  certainly  on  an  equality  with 
France  and  England  :  in  belles  lettres,  po- 
litical economy,  and  morals,  they  are  as 
certainly  behind.  When,  therefore,  we 
see  this  prodigious  activity  and  manifest 
inferiority,  we  cannot  but  attribute  it  to  a 
want  of  proper  culture ;  and  are  Reminded 
of  Plato's  admirable  saying,  that  ignorance 
itself  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  misdirected 
learning.t 

Sucb,  broadly  stated,  appear  to  us  the 
radical  defects  of  German  literature.  In 
Gottlob  Ephraim  Lessing,  there  is  do  trace 
of  them.  If  he  has  one  characteristic 
which  separates  him  from  his  successors, 
it  is  that  of  distinct  purpose;  the  promi- 
nent peculiarity  of  his  works,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  his  countrymen,  is  their 
direct  and  practical  tendency.  His  mind 
is  of  a  quality  eminently  British.  Of  all 
Germans,  he  is  the  least  German ;  yet  he 
created  German  literature,  and  is  the  idol 
of  bis  country.  He  has  the  qualities  Eng- 
lishmen most  admire,  because  the  history 
of  our  nation  shows  that  with  such  quali- 
ties we  have  achieved  our  greatness.  His 
mind  is  both  clear  and  strong,  free  from 
schtodrmereif  (a  word  untranslatable,  be- 
cause the  thing  itself  is  un-English,)  free 
from  cant  and  affectation  of  all  kinds.  He 
valued  books,  but  he  valued  action  more. 
Few  men  Jiave  been  so  erudite,  no  man 
held  erudition  more  cheaply.  Nothing  in 
his  writings  betrays  that  he  ever  thought 
of  pandering  either  to  morbid  sensibility 
or  irrational  enthusiasm.  Of  how  many 
German  authors  can  this  be  said  t  If  there 
be  any  German  writer,  communion  with 
whom  may  be  beneficial  to  Englishmen, 

*  Hegel — VorlesUHgen  Hber  dU  GegekUkie  tUr 
JPkU.  i.  p.  4. 

t  *  CM«ifio9  yiip  Set¥d»  9iSi  cfi^  diretpttt  rwy  Kip- 

JDt  Legibui^  vii.  p.  62|  td.  Btkktr. 
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that'  writer  is  Lessing; — not  simply  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ger- 
mans, but  because  his  greatness  is  of  that 
kind  which  Englishmen  best  appreciate. 
He  belongs,  moreover,  to  that  class  of  au- 
thors whose  value  consists  in  what  they 
suggest  or  inspire  more  than  in  what  they 
teach.  The  infiuetice  such  men  exercise  is 
indirect,  but  effective ;  and,  consequently^ 
the  admiration  they  inspire  is  not  always 
borne  out  by  their  works.  If,  therefore,  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  we  use  language 
which  may  appear  too  laudatory  to  those 
acquainted  only  with  some  o£  Lessing's 
works,  our  justification  is,  that  our  admira- 
tion is  founded  on  an  estimate  of  the  en- 
tire  man ;.  and  that  we  look  at  his  works 
with  reference  to  the  time  at  which  they 
were  produced,  and  to  the  spirit  pervading 
them. 

Gottlob  Ephraim  Lessing  was  born  at 
Cammenz  in  Pomerania,  on  the  22d  July, 
1729.  His  father,  a  learned  and  pious 
clergyman,  was  a  great  admirer  of  artists 
and  literary  men,  and  very*  anxious  to  as- 
semble them  round  him.  The  education 
of  young  Lessing  early  received'  a  literary 
tinge.  His  progress  in  the  classics  gave 
great  promise  of  future  excellence;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsig  to  study  theology.  It 
there  became  evident  that  the  impetuous 
roystering  youth  was  ill  fitted  for  the  sober 
studies  and  the  grave  deportment  of  a 
theological  student.  He  was  oftener  seen 
with  players  and  demireps  than  with  grave 
professors.  Arm-in-arm  with  his  friend 
Mylius,  whose  disordered  dress  was  signifi- 
cant of  his  loose,  disreputable  life,  did 
Lessing  recklessly  parade  the  streets  of 
Leipsig.  He  tells  us  that  he  arrived  at 
Leipsig  fully  persuaded  that  books  were 
the  most  important  things  in  the  world; 
but  he  soon  found  they  were  only  a  frac- 
tion, and  a  small  fraction,  of  what  he  had 
to  study.  He  went  out  into  the  world  to 
study  it.  He  there  became  aware  of  his 
rustic  manners,  and  grew  ashamed  of  his 
provincial  awkwardness.  He  learned  fenc- 
ing, riding,  and  dancing;  perfected  him- 
self in  French;  began  Italian  and  English. 
In  a  few  months  he  had  changed  from  a 
rustic  boy  into  an  accomplished  cavalier. 
How  much  of  this  was  due  to  the  actresses, 
who  doated  on  him,  we  cannot  say.  He 
relinquished  theology,  and  devoted  himself 
to  medicine;  but  growing  tired  of  that  also, 
he  obeyed  his  natural  calling,  and  took  to 
literatare  and  pkiiotophy.    His  panion  for 
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the  stage,  which  began  early  with  the  study 
of  Plautus,  was  inflamed  by  his  passion  for 
Madame  Neuberin,  the  principal  actress  of 
the  Leipsig  theatre.     He  gave  himself  op 
to  the  fascinations  of  the  stage.     He  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  green-room;  tu- 
tored the  actors,  recommended  plays,  and 
wrote  some  himself.    Gay,  confident,  good- 
humored,  and  instructed,  he  was  an  uni- 
versal   favorite   with   the   actors;    for   he 
added  great  animal  spirits  and  brilliant  wit 
to  extensive  information  and  classical  taste. 
He  liked  the  reckless,  improvident,  but 
exciting  life  of  the  players;  he  was  charm- 
ed by  the  ease  of  their  manners,  and  the 
sort  of  prestige  attached  to  their  art.     His 
father  heard  of  his  way  of  life,  and  of  his 
having   written   plays.     He   was  shocked 
and  irritated,  wrote  angrily  to  him,  abused 
the  stage   '  in  g»iod  set  terms,'    and   en- 
deavored to,  prove  that  a  play  writer  could 
not  be  a  Christian.    Their  correspondence 
is  curious,  as  showing  the  obstinate  bigot- 
ry of  the  father,   and  the  courteous  ob- 
stinacy of  the  son.     The  father  refusing  to 
support   his  son,  unless   he   resumed   his 
theological  studies;   the  son  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  dispute  his  father's  wishes 
and  judgment,^  but  resolved  to  shift  for 
himself  rather  than  relinquish  the  objects 
of  his  ambition. 

This  was  the  starting-point  of  his  career. 
He  undertook  to  earn  for  himself  a  sub- 
sistence by  his  pen ;  at  all  times  a  preca- 
rious undertaking,  in  those  times  a  hopeless 
one.  But  he  had  the  true  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence :  he  was  no  slave  to  his  desires. 
Poverty  was  an  evil,  but  it  was  endurable ; 
it  was  even  preferable  to  a  luxurious  hy- 

gocrisy.  He  says,  gaily  enough,  in  one  of 
is  letters,  'I  have  made  such  arrange- 
ments with  booksellers  as  will  enable  me 
to  live  comfortably  through  the  winter  in 
Berlin.  I  call  comfort  that  which  another 
would  call  penury.  But  what  does  it  mat- 
ter to  me  whether  I  have  plenty  or  not,  so 
that  I  livet  As  to  my  meals,  I  have  no 
sort  of  anxiety  about  them.  I  can  procure 
a  hearty  meal  for  1  groschen  6  pfennige,' 
(three-halfpence.)  This  was  no  bravado. 
He  gained  his  livelihood  by  translating, 
end  by  occasionally  writing  articles  for 
periodical  publications,  the  payment  for 
which  was  miserable.  It  was  a  hard  strug- 
gle for  him  even  to  gain  bread ;  but  he  did 
gain  it,  and  was  light-hearted. 

His  whole  life  was  a  combat, — at  one 
time  against  poverty — at  another,  against 
pedaatry  and  folly.    He  bad  to  fight  for 
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bread,  and  to  fight  for  truth.     The  object 
of  his  life  was  to  create  a  National  Litera- 
ture;   and  he  created  it.     But   he  could 
only  have   achieved   this   by   indomitable 
courage  and  activity,  joined  to  many  and 
*rare  Hbilities.     He  was  made  for  a  great 
polemic.   The  restless  activity  which  urged 
him  into  all  departments  of  literature,  was 
accompanied  by  a  rare  acuteness  in  detect- 
ing every  symptom  of  weakness,  and  every 
means  of  cure.     He  was  aggressive,  im- 
petuous, but  not  destructive ;   for  he  never 
destroyed  without  at  the  same  time  erect* 
ing  something  better  in  the  place  of  that 
which  he  demolished.     His   wit  was  in- 
exhaustible— his  erudition  unfailing — his 
logic  unfaltering — his  style  excellent.    No 
polemic,  except  perhaps  our  Bentley,  ever 
rivalled  Leasing;  and  Bentley's  field  was 
extremely  narrow  in  comparison  ;  for  Les- 
sing  carried  his  triumphant  arms  into  the 
domains  of  philosophy^  religion,  the  drama, 
and  art  in  general,  no  less  than  into  an- 
tiquity.   All  species  of  polemical  warfare 
were  welcome  to  him ;  for  he  succeeded  in 
all.     He  was  never  at  a  loss  for  weapons, 
nor  for  skill  to  use  them.     He  was  the  first 
German   who  gave  to  German  literature 
its  national  tendencies  and  physiognomy. 
Klopstock  had  made  it  English.     Wieland 
had   made  it  French.     Leasing  made   it 
German.     With  a  daring  hand,  this  icono- 
clast smote  down  the  foreign  idols  from 
their  pedestals,  and  with  a   rarer  talent, 
pointed  out  the  way  by  which  national 
idols  might  be  formed. 

The  quality  that  most  strikes  the  reader 
of  Lessing,  afler  his  polemical  tendency, 
is  clearness.  His  intellect  impresses  you 
as  being  essentially  clear,  strong,  direct. 
There  is  nothing  mystical,  vapory,  or  af- 
fected about  him.  His  clearness  is  seen 
in  his  taste,  no  less  than  in  his  diction. 
He  had  no  tolerance  for  obscure,  shadowy 
grandeur.  When  all  Germany  was  mad 
about  Ossian,  whom  they  ranked  higher 
even  than  Homer,  Lessing  continued  to 
proclaim  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  Ho- 
mer, and  had  nothing  but  contempt  for 
Ossian.  He  first  saw  the  greatness  of 
Shakspeare.  He  preferred  Sophocles  to 
iEschylus  and  Euripides ;  Racine  to  Cor- 
neille.  But  although  he  scouted  mysti- 
cism, and  very  properly  appealed  to  Greek 
simplicity,  he  was  not  so  simple  as  to  sup- 
pose that  every  kind  of  simplicity  was 
either  Greek  or  admirable.  His  distinc- 
tion was  characteristic.  'It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Greek  simplieity/  says  he,  '  to  be 
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free  from  superfluities ;  bat  it  is  assuredly 
no  property  of  it  to  be  in  want  of  any 
necessary  part.' 

It  was  owing  to  this  clearness  that  he 
fell  into  none  of  his  countrymen's  mistakes 
of  confounding  the  means  with  the  end. 
Thus  his  very  erudition  was  practical,  and 
all  turned  to  practical  purposes  ;  immense 
as  it  was,  it  was  all  fruitful.  His  mind 
was  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  wherein 
each  subject  had  its  fit  compartment ;  not 
a  lumber-room,  wherein  all  things  were 
huddled  together,  without  method  and 
without  purpose.  His  was  not  the  erudition 
of  foot-notes,  that  cheapest  of  all  displays, 
in  which  a  man  quotes  every  book  he  reads, 
though  far  from  having  read  every  book  he 
quotes.  Lessing  was  one  of  the  few  Ger- 
mans who  did  not  read  for  reading's  sake. 
In  consequence  of  which  he  never  opened 
a  book  without  finding  something  others 
had  overlooked.  As  Glauber  found  a  valu- 
able salt  in  that  which  had  been  always 
thrown  away,  so  did  Lessing  ex: ract  matter 
from  the  dullest  book  he  took  up. 

The  clearness  of  Lessing's  mind  is  best 
seen  in  his  style  To  us  it  is  very  signifi- 
cant that  German  authors  should  have  had 
so  excellent  a  model,  and  nevertheless  have 
written  so  heavily.  Lessing's  excellence 
has  always  been  admitted,  but  it  has  not 
been  imitated.  The  result  has  been,  that 
(allowiug  for  one  or  two  great  writers) 
German  literature  is,  in  respect  of  style, 
the  most  objectionable  of  any  in  Europe^ 
With  a  model  like  Lessing,  whose  sen- 
tences are  brief,  pregnant,  colloquial,  and 
direct — admitting  of  no  doubt  as  to  mean- 
ing, yet  eschewing  all  superfluous  words — 
the  Germansi  with  a  few  exceptions,  pro- 
duce nothing  but  long  lumbering  sentences ; 
the  copiousness  serving  to  darken,  not  to 
illustrate.  Lessing's  style  we,  on  the 
whole,  regard  as  the  finest  that  has  been 
written  in  Germany.  It  is  superior,  we 
think,  to  GOthe's  in  being  more  colloquial, 
more  vivacious,  and  more  impetuous. 
There  is  that  in  Gdthe's  prose  which  be- 
trays the  care  bestowed  on  it ;  though  yety 
beautiful,  transparent,  and  harmonious,  it 
wants  somewhat  of  the  freshness,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  impetuosity  of  Lessing's. 
Schiller,  again,  writes  with  considerable 
power,  and  with  care;  but  he  wants  pre- 
cision and  vivacity. 

As  a  poet,  Lessing  has  very  slight  pre- 
tensions ;  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
no  one  ever  held  those  pretensions  more 
cheapl/  than  he  did  himself.    There  is  a 
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passage  in  his  Dramaiurgie  more  truly 
modest,  more  honestly  self-criticising,  than 
any  thing  of  the  sort  in  any  other  author 
we  have  met  with.  *  I  am  neither  a  dra•^ 
matist  nor  a  poet,'  said  he.  '  It  is  true  that 
people  oflen  do  me  the  honor  to  account 
me  the  latter.  But  this  is  simply  because 
they  do  not  know  me.  From  the  few  dra* 
matic  attempts  that  I  have  made,  so  flatter- 
ing a  conclusion  must  not  be  drawn.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  takes  a  brush,  and  daubs 
colors  on  a  canvass,  that  can  be  called  a 
painter.  The  earliest  of  those,  my  attempts, 
were  written  at  that  period  of  my  life  when 
facility  is  so  readily  mistaken  for  genius. 
And  whatever  is  tolerable  in  my  later  at* 
tempt  is,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  owing  en- 
tirely to  my  critical  judgment.  I  do  not 
feel  within  me  the  living  fountains  bubbling 
upwards  by  their  own  force,  and  by  their 
own  force  gushing  out  in  pure,  fresh,  and 
sparkling  streams :  I  am  forced  to  pump 
out  every  thing.  I  should  be  so  poor,  so 
cold,  and  so  short-sighted  1  had  I  not  fortu- 
nately learned  modestly  to  borrow  the  trea- 
sures of  others,  to  warm  myself  by  the  fire 
of  others,  and  to  strengthen  my  eyesight  by 
using  the  critical  glasses  of  art.  I  am 
therefore  always  vexed  2(nd  ashamed  when 
I  hear  or  read  any  thing  against  criticism. 
It  is  said  to  stifle  genius;  and  I  flattered 
myself  to  have  obtained  something  from  it 
which  comes  very  near  genius.  I  am  one 
of  the  lame,  and  cannot  consent  to  hear 
crutches  vilified.'  This  confession  is  to  be 
received  with  some  qualification.  True, 
he  was  not  a  poet.  He  wanted  the  finer, 
subtler  feelings,  and  the  keen  sensibility  of 
the  poetical  temperament — qualities  which 
cause  that  strange  inter-penetration  of 
thought  and  emotion  justly  considered  the 
primary  condition  of  all  genuine  poetry. 
He  knew  this  well,  and  said  so.  He  knew 
that  in  literature,  many,  as  Plato  says,  bear 
the  Thyrsus,  but  few  are  inspired  by  the 
God — '  va^^f(Kwp6qoi  filv  noHol,  fiauxol  dk  t$ 
navgoi ;'  and  he  was  not  one  of  the  few. 
In  as  far,  then,  as  the  poet  is  necessary  to 
the  dramatist,  Lessing  was  not  a  dramatist. 
In  as  far  as  knowledge  of  life,  character, 
and  passion,  joined  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
drama  as  an  art,  could  make  him  a  dra* 
matist,  he  was  one.  If  he  did  not  attain  thai 
exalted  station  to  which  his  young  ambition 
once  aspired — if  he  did  not  become  the  Ger- 
man Molii^re — if  he  could  not  rank  himself 
beside  the  great  Dramatists — he  unques- 
tionably deserves  a  place  beside  those  sec- 
ond only  to  the  great  poets.    He  was  the 
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first  to  give  the  Germans  a  national  drama.  ( 
His  plays  became  national  idols ;  and  have 
survived  nearly  a  century  of  changes  with- 
out much  diminution  of  favor.  They  owe 
their  success  to  sterling  character,  and  ad- 
mirable construction ;  which,  after  all,  are 
primary  requisites  of  the  acting  drama. 
Of  fancy  there  is  none ;  of  imagination 
but  little;  and  that  little  not  of  the  high 
poetical  kind.  His  plays  are  all,  except 
Nathan  der  Weise,  written  in  prose — inim* 
itable  prose.  Nathan  is  written  in  blank 
verse ;  but  is  not  the  more  poetical  on  that 
account. 

Amongst  the  Gedichte  which  occupy 
the  first  volume  of  his  works,  few,  except 
the  epigrams,  are  now  read,  and  few  de- 
serve to  be  read.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  all  is  that  which  is  strangely  enough 
printed  amongst  the  epigrams,  beginning 
Ein  rundes^  tollfs^  nettes  Ding,  which  has 
great  vivacity  and  concision.  Of  the  hun- 
dred and  sixty  epigrams  there  collected, 
not  more  than  half  are  good ;  a  few  are 
perfect.  Martial  is  his  great  model,  and 
many  of  his  epigrams  are  but  translations 
from  the  Roman  poet.  These  are  admi- 
rably rendered.     For  example — 

*  Bellas  homo  et  magDas  vis  idem,  Cotta,  videri ; 
Bed  quia  belius  homo  est,  ille  pusiilus  homo  est.' 

Thas  translated — 

*  Gross  willst  du  und  auch  artig  seyD  ? 
Marull  was  artig  ist,  ist  klein.' 

One  of  the  wittiest  and  neatest  of  Les- 

•  sing's  epigrams  is  the  impromptu  epitaph  of 
a  man  in  a  gibbet : 

*  Hier  mht  er,  wenn  der  Wind  nicht  weht.* 
(He  rests  in  peace,  when  the  wind  doth  cease.) 

This  is  his  only  monostich ;  and  it  is  not 
published  in  his  works.  We  are  indebted 
lo  Dr.  Mohnike  for  its  republication.  {Les- 
singiana,  p.  J  33.)*  Our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  have  a  few  specimens  of  Lessing's 
talent  in  epigram ;  and  for  those  who  do 
not  read  German,  we  shall  venture  to  sub- 
join versions  of  our  own,  claiming  fbr  them 
every  indulgence. 

*  The  rarity  ofmonostichs  is  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  compressing  into  one  line  all  the  circum- 
stances necessary  for  tbe  explanation  of  the  joke, 
and  the  joke  itself.  Martial  has  about  half  a 
dozen,  all  admirable.    Here  are  two  :^- 

*  Omnia,  Castor,  emis  :  sic  fiet,  ut  omnia  Tendas. 
And 
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'  Pauper  videri  Tult  Cinna,  et  est  pauper.' 
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*  Ein   einzig  boses  Weib  lebt  hochstens  in  der 
Welf: 

Nur  schlimm,  daas  jeder  seins  ftJtt  dieses  einz*ce 
halt.' 

*  There  is  but  one  bad  woman  !' — —With  agroni 
Each  man  assents,  and  thinks  that  one  hia  own. 

II. 

*  Es  hat  der  Schuster  Franz  zum  Dichtor  sich 
entzackt 

Was  er  als  Schuster  that,  das  thut  er  noch ;  er 
flickt." 

John  Smith  forsakes  his  awl  and  last, 

For  literary  squabbles. 
Styles  himself  Poet;  but  his  trade 

Aemains  tbe  same;  he  cobbles ! 

III. 

*Nur  Neues  liebest  du?    nur  Neues  willst  du 

machen  ? 
Du  bist,  mein  guter  Wesp,  sehr  neu  in  alten 

Sachen.' 

You  only  care  for  noyelty  in  what  you  write,  I'm 

told! 
You  only  are,  my  worthy  friend,  very  new  in 

what  is  old. 

IV. 

*  Verse,  wie  sie  Bassus.schreibt, 
Werden  unvergftnglich  bleiben ; 
Weil  dergleichen  Zeug  zu  schreiben 
Stets  ein  Stamper  ubrig  bleibt.* 

That  poems  such  as  thine  can  die. 
My  credence  quite  surpasses. 

There  ne'er  can  be  a  lack  of  men 
To  *  write  themselves  down  asses.' 


V. 

*  Kaum  seh  ich  den  Donner  die  Himmel  umzie 

hen, 
So  flieh  ich  zum  Keller  hinein. 
Was  meint  ihr  ?    ich  suchte   den    Donner 

fliehen  ? 
Ihr  irrt  euch ;  ich  suche  den  Wein.' 

As  toon  as  the  thunder-clouds  darken  the  sky 

Or  summer  sun  ceases  to  shine, 
I  fly — lock  myself  in  the  cellar — secure — 

«  From  the  thunder.'* — No;  with  the  wit 
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The  critical  reader,  desirous  of  informa- 
tion, should  not  omit  to  consult  Lessing's 
investigation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Epi- 
gram ;  and  his  remarks  on  Martial,  Catul- 
lus, and  the  Anthology.  It  is  one  of  those 
Essays  which  exhaust  a  subject— equally 
admirable  for  acuteness,  judgement,  and 
scholarship.  He  modestly  entitles  it  *  Des- 
ultory Remarks ;'  but  the  desultory  remarks 
of  such  a  writer  are  sometimes  more  cohe- 
rent and  instructive  than  the  elaborate  trea- 
tises of  others. 

His  Dramas  should  always  be  read  with 
reference  to  the  epoch  at  which  they  were 
produced.  We  do  not  say  they  are  deficient 
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in  intrinsic  excellence ;  but  thinking  that 
they  do  not  quite  equal  their  reputation, 
we  are  disposed  to  attribute  some  of  their 
reputation  to  their  having  been  the  first  ef- 
forts of  a  national  drama.  Thej  have  an 
interest  as  Memoires  pour  servir.  Thus 
Der  Freigeist,  one  of  the  earliest,  as  a 
comedy,  is  heavy,  ill-conceived,  and  feebly 
executed  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  indication  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  hero,  a  free- 
thinker, is  a  man  of  many  virtues.  The 
leaven  amidst  these  good  qualities,  is  his 
uncompromising  antipathy  to  Priests.  He 
rejects  the  friendship  and  kindness  of  Thc- 
ophan;  insults  him,  and  suspects  him, 
only  because  he  is  a  Priest.  How  truly  is 
a  large  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century 
reflected  in  this  antipathy  !  The  bigotry 
which  philosophy  opposed  to  the  bigotry  it 
reprobated — the  fierce  intolerance  it  dis- 
•  played  against  the  intolerance  of  others — 
the  indiscriminating  odium  with  which  it 
covered  all  men  bearing  the  name  of  Priest 
— are  well  represented  by  the  '  Freethink- 
er,' as  they  were  in  reality  by  our  own 
Shelley  ; — one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and 
one  of  the  most  sympathizing,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  indiscriminating  priest-haters. 
This  prejudice  is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  It 
was  perhaps  never  more  ably  discriminated 
than  in  that  pregnant  passage  of  Burke, 
where,  after  speaking  of  the  savage  exulta- 
tion with  which  the  philosophers  had  ran- 
sacked the  annals  of  history  for  instances 
of  priestly  oppression  and  fanatical  perse- 
cution, be  adds — '  After  destroying  all 
other  genealogies  and  family  distinctions, 
these  writers  invent  a  sort  of  pedigree  of 
brime.  It  is  not  very  just  to  chastise  men 
for  the  offences  of  their  natural  ancestors ; 
but  to  take  the  fiction  of  ancestry  in  a  cor- 
porate succession,  as  a  ground  for  punish- 
ing men  who  have  no  relation  to  guilty  acts 
except  in  names  and  general  descriptions, 
is  a  sort  of  refinement  in  injustice,  belong- 
ing to  the  philosophy  of  this  enlightened 
century. — In  the  conception  of  Der  Frei- 
geist, there  is  a  token  of  Lessing's  manly 
impartiality.  Although  a  freethinker  him- 
self, he  exposed  the  intolerance  of  free- 
thinkers. He  had  no  party  spirit, — no 
sectarian  prejudices.  No  one  was  ever  so 
passionate  in  the  search  after  truth,  who 
was  also  so  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  oth- 
ers. 

If  we  have  thus  had  occasion  to  notice 
Lessing's  exemption  from  the  intolerance  of 
the  age,  we  have  next  also  to  note  a  similar 
exemptioQ  from   its  sentimentality.    Miss 
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Sara  Sampson  is  a  domestic  tragedy  of  the 
Kotzebue  school — a  school  to  which  Gdthe 
and  Schiller,  in  their  early  pieces  Stella  and 
KabaU  und  Liebe^  gave  the  sanction  of 
their  names.  It  has  a  subject  so  tempting 
for  sentimentality,  that  Lessing's  having 
escaped  that  temptation  is  really  wonderful. 
It  is  not  a  good  play ;  but  it  i;xhibits  the 
developed  skill  of  a  dramatist  in  comparison 
with  Der  Freigeist,  The  plot  is  improba- 
ble, but  admirably  conducted,  and  exhibits 
some  very  interesting  situations.  There  is 
little  skill  shown  in  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter. Mar  wood  is  a  mere  fury.  Sara, 
though  naive,  is  somewhat  commonplace. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a  great  play  for  the 
period  ;  and  elicited  universal  applause.  It 
contains  some  expressions  which  fall  oddly 
upon  English  ears, — such  as  *  grausame 
h^dy  V  ^nd  * grossmuthige  Miss!' 

Philotas  was  his  next  attempt.  It  is  a 
tragedy  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  in  one  act. 
AridsBus,  a  Grecian  King,  has  taken  pri- 
soner Philotas,  the  son  of  his  rival ;  his  own 
son  being  also  a  prisoner  in  the  rival's  camp. 
He  proposed  to  Philotas  an  interchange. 
Philotas,  remarking  his  absorbing  love,  and 
concluding  that  it  would  cause  him  to  make 
any  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  recovering  his 
son,  resolves  to  immolate  himself  for  his 
country.  He  sends  a  message  to  his  father, 
bidding  him  extort  the  object  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries,  as  the  ransom 
of  the  son  of  Aridasus.  He  then  kills  him- 
self to  prevent  his  father's  exchanging  the 
prince  for  him.  The  character  of  the  im- 
petuous Philotas,  half-boy,  half-hero,  is 
finely,  even  delicately  sketched.  The  other 
characters  are  commonplace.  A  great 
fault  was  committed  in  writing  this  play  in 
prose,  which  is  incompatible  with  so  ideal 
a  subject,  and  such  exalted  motives. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm  succeeded.  Of  all 
German  comedies,  this  has  our  preference. 
In  no  other  have  we  seen  such  pure  dra- 
matic presentation  of  character,,  and  that 
character  so  unmistakeably  German.  Ma- 
jor Tellheim  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Lessing's  admirable  friend  Kleist.  It  is 
handled  with  great  skill ;  .  and  alt'hough 
criticism  might  perhaps  object  to  the  Ma- 
jor's extreme  sensitiveness,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  even  this  was  true  to  the  life. 
The  play  is  very  amusing,  except  towards 
the  close,  where  there  is  a  little  too  much 
delay  in  bringing  about  a  denouement  per- 
fectly foreseen.  Otherwise  it  is  very  ani- 
mated. The  dialogue  is  excellent — direct, 
rapid,  and  sparkling.    The  great  charm  of 
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the  piece  is  Us  German  individuality. 
There  you  see  the  German  character,  not 
in  what  is  most  elevated,  nor  in  what  is  fan- 
tastic and  cloudy,  but  in  its  real  strength ; 
its  simplicity,  honesty,  warmth  of  feeling, 
and  unaffected  expression  of  feeling.  Writ- 
ten whilst  Lessing  was  with  the  army  at 
Breslau,  it  breathes  a  generous  spirit  of  ad- 
miration; and  urges  pointedly  the  justice  of 
rewarding  the  brave  defenders  of  '  Father- 
land.' Its  effect  on  the  army  was  electri- 
cal ;  its  effect  on  all  Germany  was,  and 
continues  to  be,  immense. 

Emilia  Galoiti  is  generally  ranked  higher 
than  Minna^  but  with  very  little  justice.    It 
is,  doubtless,  a  remarkable  production,  full 
of  purpose  and  interest,  and   always  suc- 
cessful  on   the  stage.     The  plot  is  con-' 
structed  with  skill ;  the  characters  selected 
and   contrasted   with   fine  discrimination, 
and  drawn  with  clear  sharp  outlines.     But, 
in  spite  of  these  merits,  there  is  something 
in  the  play  which  is  not  genial ;  there  is  a 
want  of  that  indefinable  charm  which  Minna 
possesses — a  charm  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  creative  and  constructive 
genius.     Minna  von  Barnhelm  is  a  genuine 
comedy;  we  cannot  call  Emilia  Galotti  a 
genuine  tragedy.     The  free  spirit  of  mirth, 
the  easy   evolution  of  character^  the  ade- 
quacy of  motive,  current  through  the  one, 
have  no  counterparts  iu  the  other.     It  js 
not  that  Emilia  is  deficient  in  strongly  con- 
ceived   character,   or  true   and   sufficient 
motive ;  it  is  that  the  want  of  a  passionate 
fusion  of  the  various  elements  into  a  poeti- 
cal whole,  causes  the  impression  to  be  mar- 
red.    The  play    is  critical,   not  poetical. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  radical  error  in  the 
conception,  which  surprises  us  in  so  great 
a  critic.     He  has  selected  the  story  of  Vir- 
ginius;  but  he  has  placed  it  in    modern 
times,  and  made  the  scene  a  petty  Italian 
Princedom.     The  story  is  essentially  a  Ro- 
man story  :  to  transplant  it  to  another  land, 
is  to  make  it  no  longer  probable.     That 
Virginius  should  slay  his  daughter  to  pre- 
serve her  from  slavery,  is  intelligible,  being 
a  Roman ;  but  that  Odoardo  should   slay 
his  daughter,  and  that,  too,  at  her  own  bid- 
ding, to  save  her  fVom  the  peril  of  dishonor, 
seems  neither  credible  nor  within  the  range 
of  our  sympathy.     No  Christian  daughter 
could  bid  her  father  do  so.     She  might  kill 
herself;   she  would   never  bid  her  father 
stain  his  hands  with  her  blood.   Intone  word, 
the  denoutmtnt  of  Emilia  Galotti  does  not, 
to  us,  seem  justified  by  modern  feelings. 

In  making  these  objectionS|  we  are  far 
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from  meaning  to  imply  that  Emilia  Galotti 
is  an  indifferent  play  ;  it  is  only  not  a  great 
one.     Judging  it  according  to  the  tragedies 
which  figure  on  the  German  stage,  it  may, 
however,  be  called  great ;  so  admirably  are 
the  characters  presented.     The  weak,  va- 
cillating prince,  eager  to  profit  by  the  viU 
lanies  of  Marinelli,  but  not  daring  to  face 
the  consequences'— prone  to  crime,  but  al> 
ways  throwing  the  blame  of  it  on  others — 
utterly  unprincipled — destitute  even  of  the 
energy  to  be  consistently  base — ^signing  a 
death- warant  with  the  same  levity  as  a  bHUt- 
doux — may  be  pronounced  so  far  one  of  the 
best  creations  of  the  drama.      Almost  as 
good,  in  its  way,  is  the  handling  of  that  cu- 
rious figure  the  Countess  Orsina,  with  her 
mixture  of  frivolity  and  intensity,  of  volup- 
tuousness and  fiery  passion.     She  is  the  pro- 
totype of  Schiller's  Julia,  Princess  Von  £b- 
oli,  and  Lady  Milford  ;  but  Schiller  has  fal- 
len many  degrees  short  of  his  model.     Mar- 
nielli,  the  supple  courtier  and  smooth-faced 
villain,  is  drawn  with  effect.     Odoardo  is  a 
more  ambitious,  but  less  successful  sketch. 
Frederick  Schlegel,  in  a  very  offensive 
critique  in   the   Charakteristiken,   abuses 
other  critics  for  not  having  viewed  Lessing 
*  in  his  totality ;'  and,  if  we  remember  right- 
ly, only  furnishes  a  few   fragmentary  re- 
marks himsel£     He  there  examines  Emilia 
Galotti^  and   insists  on  ranking  it  as  the 
finest  production  of  its  author.     The  result 
of  his  examination  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
Lessing  confessed  that  he  was  not  a  poet ; 
that  he  owed  all  to  criticism ;  but,  as  his 
criticism  was  narrow  and  imperfect,  (t.  e, 
was  not  founded  on  *  romantic  principles,') 
so  were  his  plays  necessarily   indifferent. 
The  conceit  of  this  Essay  is  most  offensive. 
It  is  an  indirect  eulogy  on  the '  New  School,' 
as  it  was  called, — the  school,  namely,  which, 
disdaining  Lessing's    clear    and    positive 
knowledge  of  art  as  cold  and  ungenial, 
launched  into  those  extravagances  which  it 
christened  Romanticism.     Lessing  had  no 
tendencies  that  way ;  he  was  therefore  pro- 
nounced an  indifferent  critic'  by  the   Ro- 
manticists.    It  is  very  true,  he  did  not  en- 
tertain any  of  their  celebrated  'principles;' 
he  loved  the  light,  and   shunned   the   twi- 
light'     The   bats   pronounced   the   eagle 
blind  \     He,  the  clearest  of  thinkers,  whose 
constant  aim  was  to  define  the  boundaries 
of  each  art,  who  demanded  precision  as  a 
primary  condition  of  all  literature,  could 
never  have  fallen  into  the  rash  generaliza- 
tions and  misty  ambiguities  of  the  romantic 
school.    In  general,  it  is  very   unfair  to 
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judge  of  a  man's  criticism  bj  his  own  pro- 
d actions;  but  it  is  surely  fair  to  judge  ol 
the  comparative  value  of  two  opposite  sys- 
tems of  criticism,  when  shown  in  two  simi- 
lar attempts;  and  we  may  therefore  com- 
pare the  Emilia  Galoiti  of  Lessing  with 
the  Alar  cos  of  Schlegel.  Lesstng's  play 
has  defects,  but  it  has  great  and  positive 
merits :  hence  it  keeps  possession  of  the 
stage.  Schlegel's  play  is  utterly  without 
character — ambitious  and  vague — a  '  forci- 
ble feeble' — which  has  long  since  ceased  to 
excite  any  curiosity  whatever. 

Nathan  der  Weise  is  a  work  which  still 
excites  the  deepest  admiration  in  Germany ; 
in  fact,  if  you  mention  Lessing  to  a  Ger- 
man, the  chances  are,  that  he  will  at  once 
refer  to  Nathan  for  a  proof  of  his  genius, 
as  he  would  to  the  Faust  of  Gothe  for  a 
proof  of  his.  Nathan  has  not  been  a  favor- 
ite elsewhere ;  and  this  difference  in  judg- 
ment would  show  that  the  work  had  some 
charm  peculiarly  national.  In  the  dearth 
of  great  poems,  Nathan  is  doubtless- ranked 
high ;  for,  as  the  Spaniards  say  en  regno 
del  eiegos  el  tuerto  es  Rey  (in  the  land  of 
the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  King.)  Perhaps 
also  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  fine  and 
weighty  yrmfia^  scattered  through  it,  the 
grand  and  beautiful  spirit  of  tolerance 
which  pervades  it,  may  cause  the  Germans 
to  forgive  its  want  of  poetry.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  charming  work ;  but  not  a  fine 
poem.  Its  conception  is  philosophical,  its 
execution  epigrammatic  and  polemical.  A. 
W.  Schlegel,  who  always  speaks  of  Les- 
sing with  quiet  malice,  says  of  Nathan  that 
it  *'  is  curious,  as  being  the  only  drama  not 
written  for  the  stage ;  and  therefore,  being 
uninfluenced  by  his  critical  principles,  is 
more  conformable  to  the  genuine  rules  of 
Art."  What  those  genuine  rules  are,  we 
should  be  happy  to  learn :  he  does  not  ex- 
plain ;  and  how  Lessing  could  have  writ- 
ten any  drama  without  being  influenced  by 
his  critical  principles,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  We  notice  the  passage  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  Boileau  calls 

.    .    .     .    tn^dire  avec  art, 
C'est  aT«c  ristpect  enfuncer  le  poigDard. 

Lessing  had  avowed  himself  no  poet,  and 
made  his  critical  principles  the  stronghold 
of  his  fame.  Whereupon  one  of  the  Schle- 
gels  asserts  that  his  plays  have  no  poetry ; 
another  asserts  that  he  only  wrote  well, 
when  writing  uninfluenced  by  bis  critical 
principles.    One  told  him  that  he  was  lame ; 
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the  other  told  him,  that  nevertheless  he 
walked  better  without  crutches. 

Nathan  der  Weise  is  not  a  great  poem ; 
it  is  nevertheless  a  very  remarkable  work, 
imbued  with  deep  and  generous  feeling,  and 
full  of  profound  thought  It  is  a  work  that 
exercises  a  strong  influence  on  the  reader ; 
— a  work  which,  though  polemical,  is  nev- 
ertheless so  tolerant — because  indeed  it  only 
contends  for  tolerance,  and  contends  gen- 
erously— that  all  classes,  however  diversi- 
fied their  opinions,  must  unite  in  admira- 
tion of  it.  The  leading  design  is  to  incul- 
cate tolerance  of  the  opinions  of  others : 
not  by  destroying  the  groundwork  of  all  be- 
lief— (which  is  too  oflen  the  method  of 
those  who  preach  tolerance) — but  by  show- 
ing that  all  creeds,  if  sincere,  and  accom- 
panied by  benevolence,  are  to  be  honored  ; 
because  although  each  cannot  be  the  true 
creed,  yet  each  will,  in  that  way,  fulfil  the 
object  of  all  religion.  This  is  the  moral  of 
that  beautiful  story  of  the  three  rings,  which 
Lessing  has  taken  from  Boccaccio:  this 
moral  is  further  developed  by  the  whole 
piece.  The  dSnouement — where  Recha  and 
the  Templar  are  discovered  to  be  brother 
and  sister,  Saladin  their  uncle,  and  Nathan 
their  spiritual  father,  the  three  families 
united  into  one  family — is  a  type  of  the 
three  religions,  Christianity,  Judaism,  and 
Mahometanism,  harmoniously  united; — of 
unity  of  purpose,  not  excluding  diversity  of 
character. 

This  tolerance  donbtless  springs  from  a 
profound  skepticism ;  but  a  skepticism 
which  has  nothing  sneering  or  disparaging 
in  it ; — skepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of 
man's  ever  attaining  absolute  truth  ;  not 
skepticism  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  endeavor. 
Truth  can  only  be  sought,  not  found ;  in- 
deed, in  a  memorable  passage,  Lessing  de- 
clares that  if  the  choice  were  oflered  him, 
he  should  prefer  the  search  after  truth  to 
the  attainment  of  truth  ;* — thus,  according 
to  him,  the  aims  of  action  are  but  the  fit- 
ting stimulants  to  action,  and  not  otherwise 
very  desirable.  In  the  search  of  truth  he 
spent  his  life.  In  Nathan  he  teaches  us  to 
do  the  same.  Believe  sincerely  and  act  up- 
rightly, then  no  creed  will  be  foolishness. 
Such  was  his  belief.  Connected  with  this 
idea,  there  is  another  equally  needful  to  be 
adverted  to— we  mean  the  independence  of 
morality  on   religion.     In   many  passages 

*  Plato,  in  hit  dialogue  of  the  Riwtls — if  it  be 
his— aeeini  to  have  enteruioed  a  ffimilar  idea. 
See  p^  134. 
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has  Leasing  enforced  ibis ;  in  none  more 
openly  than  in  the  following  : — 

*  Go ;  but  remember 
How  easier  far  devout  enthusiasm  is 
Than  a  good  action ;  and  how  wiilinglj 
Our  indolence  takes  up  with  pious  rapture. 
Though  at  the  time  unconscious  of  its  end, 
Only  to  save  the  toil  of  useful  deeds.** 

The  character  of  Nathan  himself,  is  by 
critics  considered  a  masterpiece.     He  cer- 
tainly rivets  attention,  and  retains  our  sym- 
pathies.    He  is  a  fine  philosophical  figure, 
whose  wisdom  and  tolerance  endow  him 
with  a  dignity  which  strongly  impresses  the 
reader.     But  it  seems  to  as  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  error  in  the  conception.     Na- 
than is  meant  for  a  Jew,  he  is  always  called 
a  Jew,  but  he  is  only  a  Jew  in  name.     His 
sentiments  and  his  religion  are  not  those  of 
a  Jew ;  it  was-  therefore  worse  than  super- 
fluous to  give  him  the  name.     For  let  us 
distinctly  understand  Lesstng's  object.  Tol- 
eration was  to  be  taught.    Christian  intol- 
erance was  to  be  shamed  by  contrast  with 
Judaic  tolerance.     The  force  of  the  con- 
trast was  artistically  conceived,  but  it  was 
in  a  great  degree  obliterated  by  the  concep- 
tion of  Nathan's  character ;   because,  by 
that  conception,  he  was  exalted  from  out 
the  sphere  of  Judaism,  into  that  of  Philo- 
sophy.    If  Nathan  has  none  of  the  bigotry 
of  his  race,  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  type  of 
that  race*     If  he  can  regard  Christianity 
with  forbearance,  he  is  no  longer  a  Jew ; 
and  tf  he  is  no  longer  a  Jew,  the  lesson 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is  rendered  inept. 
All  know  that  Philosophy  can  be  tolerant. 
Leasing  is  constantly  applauded  for  having 
chosen  a  representative  of  the  most  exclu- 
sive and  fiercely  bigoted  of  all  races,  as  the 
exemplar  of  tolerance ;  but  this  is  surely 
either  inconsistent  or  erroneous.     Nathan 
is  an  exemplar  of  tolerance ;  but  assuredly 
his  tolerance  is  not  that  of  a  Jew.     He 
would  be  denounced  on  all  sides  by  his 
race ;  he  would  be  hated  by  them  as  a  here- 
tic.    The  very  qualities  which  make  him 
fit  to  teach  intolerant  Christians  a  lesson, 
are  those  which  separate  him  from  the  Jews. 
That  which  is  great  in  Nathan,  is  not  Jew- 
ish ;  it  has  grown  up  in  his  large  soul  in 
spite  of  Judaism.     We   are  quite   aware 
that  Lessing  is  said  to  have  copied  his  Na* 
than  from  Spinoza  and  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
but  we  are  also  aware  that,  in  respect  of 
mental  characteristics,  no  two  men  could 
with  less  propriety  be  styled  Jews.     Les- 

*  Jfmtkan  the  m$$ ',  translated  by  W.  Taylor. 
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sing's  contrast,  therefore,  is  not  a  new  one ; 
it  is  the  old  antagonism  of  Philosophy  and 
bigotry. 

It  is  curious  to  turn  from  the  calm  and 
far-reaching  tolerance  of  Nathan  der  Weise 
to  the  impetuous  onset  upon  existing  tastes 
in   the  Hamburgische   Ihamaturgie — the 
work  which,  of  all  critical  works  ever  pub« 
lished,  perhaps  achieved  the  most  instanta- 
neous victory.    It  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  *  sensation'  this  work  caused,  now  that 
its  fundamental  ideas  have  been  long  popu- 
larized in  all  shapes.     But  on  a  slight  ex- 
amination of  the  slate  of  public  opinion  at 
the  time  that  Lessing  wrote,  the  importance 
of  his  views  will  only  appear  equalled  by 
their  audacity.    The  .  German  stage  wil- 
lingly, aervilely,  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
France.    Voltaire  was  not  only  the  favorite 
of  Frederick,  he  was  the  Dictator  of  litera- 
ture.    His  tragedies  were  thought  perfect. 
Zrnre  was  '  dictated  by  love  itself.'     jS^ 
miramis  was  the  consummation  of  tragic 
taste — the  highest  flight  of  dramatic  imagine 
ation.      Voltaire's  reign  was  undisputed. 
But  at  length  a  critic,  with  as  much  wit 
as  audacity,  and  more  sound  judgment  than 
wit  or  courage,  raised  his  potent  voice* 
With  an  eye  to  see,  and  courage  to  pro- 
claim what  he  saw,  Lessing  undertook  to 
examine  the  ehefs'-^asuvre  of  the  French 
stage.    Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
'  prince  of  wits,'  the  '  great  master  of  ridi- 
cule,' to  find  himself  the  object  of  ridicule 
as  sharp  and  cutting  as  his  own.     Great 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  public.     '  II 
is  pleasant  to  introduce  Herr  Vuliaire  to 
the  reader,'  said  his  critic :  *  there  is  al- 
ways something  to  be  learned  from  him,  if 
not  from  what  he  says,  then  from  what  ho 
should  have  said.     I  know  of  no  writer 
from   whom    one   could    better  ascertain 
whether  one  has  reached  the  first  stage  of 
wisdom— :/a2sa  inteUigere — as  from   Vol- 
taire; but  also  of  no  writer  from  whom 
one  could  gain  so  little  assistance  in  at- 
taining the  second  stage,  vera  cognoscere,* 
In    this  strain   did   he  banter  the  great 
Poet ;  but  the  bantering  was  the  smallest 
part  of  his  polemics.     Perhaps  no  man, 
except  the  late  admirable  and   excellent 
Sydney  Smith,  ever   bantered   so   much, 
who  did   not  confine   himself  merely   to 
banter.     With  him  it  was  nothing  but  the 
pleasantry  of  argument ;  never  did  it  stand 
in  place  of  argument.     The  grand  tragedy 
of  Semiramis  did  not  escape  his  searching 
criticism;  he  stripped  it  of  its  tinsel  of 
mock  grandeur,  and  exposed  it  to  the  der 
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rision  of  all  Germany.  Voltaire  had  ini- 
tated  Shakspeare  in  this  play;  at  least 
he  said  so.  Leasing  took  him  at  his  word, 
^-contrasted  Shakspeare's  ghost  with  that 
of  Voltaire ;  demonstrated  the  perfect  ar- 
tistic propriety  of  the  one,  and  the  absurdi- 
ty of  the  other ;  and  thus  not  only  shat- 
tered the  credit  of  Voltaire,  but  turned  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards  Shak- 
speare— a  boon  they  are*  thankful  for.  In 
the  same  spirit  he  contrasted  Otkello  with 
Zaire ;  and  the  Merope  of  Maffei  with  the 
Merope  of  Voltaire.  The  victory  was  tri- 
umphant. Leasing  hit  hard  blows,  and 
they  fell  where  his  antagonist  was  weak- 
est. How  different  from  the  attack  of 
Voltaire  upon  Shakspeare!  Lessing's 
criticism  was  not  only  witty,  but  destruc- 
tive. Voltaire*8  might  indeed  excite  a 
laugh,  but  would  not  stand  an  examination. 
Leasing  did  not  confine  himself  to  Vol- 
taire ;  Corneille  was  also  his  object.  Rth 
doffune,  which  was  then  held  to  be  the 
masterpiece  of  its  author,  was  mercilessly 
handled.  By  rigid  logic,  and  cutting  ridi- 
cule, did  Leasing  show  his  countrymen 
that  Rodogunt  was  not  only  many  degrees 
from  a  masterpiece,  but  was  a  most  perni- 
cious model.  From  that  day  the  reign  of 
French  taste  ended.  The  Dramaturgie 
has  long  fulfilled  its  object,  and  almost  out- 
lived its  interest.  To  the  English  reader 
there  can  be  no  interest  in  wading  through 
critiques  on  German*  plays,  and  German 
actors  no  longer  known ;  nor  can  there  be 
much  attraction  in  witnessing  the  assault 
upon  a  tragic  system  which  no  living  Eng- 
lishman would  pronounce  a  model.  For 
our  own  parts  we  think  Leasing  unjustly 
severe  on  the  French  poets;  and  not  at  alt 
willing  to  admit  their  peculiar  merits.  The 
critic,  however,  cannot  glance  over  the 
Dramaturgie  without  profit :  and  scholars 
no  less  than  critics  will  do  well  to  read  his 
discussion  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  Tra- 
gedy. 

Perhaps  the  characteristics  of  Lessing's 
mind  are  nowhere  more  distinctly  visible 
than  in  his  treatise  on  the  Laokoon,  The 
clearness  and  the  directness  of  the  style, 
are  qualities  so  rare  in  such  works,  that  one 
is  apt  to  think  lightly  of  its  ideas;  a  jour- 
ney so  easily  performed  does  not  seem 
difficult;  ideas,  so  easily  grasped,  seem 
obvious.  But,  on  closing  the  book,  if  you 
compare  the  state  of  your  opinions  on  art 
with  those  entertained  previous  to  the 
perusal,  you  will  be  able  to  estimate  its 
value.     We  htive  heard  very  eminent  men 
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declare,  that  it  taught  them  more  about 
art  than  all  the  other  works  they  had  read 
upon  the  subject  put  together.  It  is  a 
book  essentially  instructive.  The  admira- 
ble analytical  sagacity  with  which  the 
boundaries  of  each  art  are  distinguished, 
opens  a  vast  field  of  criticism.  The  clear 
and  piercing  glance  thrown  upon  the  fog 
and  vapor  of  critical  prejudice,  has  the 
aid  of  keen  wit  and  apposite  learning 
in  the  demolition  of  grave  absurdities. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  digressions;  and 
yet  these  digressions  are  so  well  planned  as 
to  form  constituent  parts.  He  tacks  away 
from  the  port,  only  to  fill  his  sails  with 
wind.  .  He  gains  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
by  winding  round  it,  where  direct  ascent 
would  be  impracticable. 

There  is  another  little  treatise  which 
may  be  read  in  conjunction '  with  the 
Laokoony  entitled  Wie  die  AUen  den  Tod 
gebildet.  It  contains  much  curious  mat- 
ter, and  satisfactorily  establishes  the  fact 
of  death  never  having  been  represented  as 
a  skeleton  by  the  ancients:  whenever  a 
skeleton  is  represented,  it  means  a  larva,  not 
death.  Death  was  held  to  be  the  brother 
of  sleep;  and,  like  sleep,  was  depicted 
with  wings,  the  feet  crossed.  He  held  a 
torch  reversed,  and  a  chaplet  of  flowers. 
He  was  always  a  young  man«  It  is  a  mis* 
take  to  suppose  that  all  young  figures  with 
wings  meant  Cupids.  There  is  a  great 
deal  -of  discussion,  philological  and  criti- 
cal, in  this  Essay ;  but  Leasing  had,  above 
all  men,  the  art  of  making  such  discussions 
amusing.  Moreover,  he  has  enlivened  it 
with  vivacious  polemics.  But  as  a  speci- 
men of  how  he  handled  an  adversary,  his 
Vade  Meeumfur  den  Herm  Lange  should 
be  consulted.  Herr  Lange,  a  poet  of  some 
celebrity  in  those  days,  had  translated 
Horace.  Leasing  criticised  this  transla- 
tion in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The  letter  got 
into  the  Newspapers.  Lange,  furious,  re- 
plied in  a  fiery  pamphlet,  accusing  Lessing 
of  ignorance,  of  misrepresentation,  of  envy, 
of  malice.  Lessing  was  not  the  man  to  let 
such  an  opportunity  slip.  He  dearly  loved 
'  a  taste  of  fighting.'  It  was  wine  to  him. 
He  replied  in  this  Vade  Mecum — a  remark- 
able specimen  of  acute  criticism,  minute 
scholarship,  and  galling  banter.  While  thus 
with  Horace,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  give 
his  attention  to  the  Rettungen  des  Horaz. 
In  this  Essay,  Lessing  undertakes  to  clear 
Horace  from  the  charges  of  cowardice  and 
licentiousness.  It  is  paradoxical,  but  in- 
genious; and  exhibits  his  usual  amazing 
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power  of  bringing  remote  passages  to  bear 
upon  his  argument.  The  same  quality  is 
visible  in  his  Life  of  Sophocles ;  which  still 
remains  the  best  biography  of  that  poet. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  these,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  all  similar  works. 
We  allude  to  the  supreme  contempt  of 
their  learned  author  for  learning.  He,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  read  every 
thing  worth  reading,  who  knew  every 
edition  of  the  classics,  and  every  modern 
work  relating  to  them,  was  as  completely 
independent  of  the  trammels  of  authority, 
and  of  the  prejudices  of  a  book-devourer, 
as  the  most  confident  of  unlettered  think- 
ers. If  he  cites  '  authorities,'  it  is  merely  to 
oppose  them  to  the  '  authorities'  of  some 
pedant  whom  he  is  chastising :  willing  as 
he  is  to  meet  an  antagonist  on  any  ground, 
and  with  any  weapons,  he  escapes  the  re- 
proach of  inconsiderate  levity,  by  showing 
that  he  is  as  familiar  with  texts  and  com- 
mentaries as  any  professor,  without  also 
being  a  slave  to  them. 

The  Wolfenhuttel  Fragments  made  a 
great  noise  at  the  time ;  but  the  interest 
has  now  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
Leasing' s  share  in  the  controversy  was 
valiantly  and  honorably  borne.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  the  art  of '  controversy,' 
as  Gibbon  studied  it  in  Pascal,  may  do  so 
in  this  portion  of  Lessing's  writings ; — no 
one  else  will  find  them  palatable.  The 
Education  of  the  Human  Race  has  had 
the  very  questionable  honor  of  having 
been  translated  and  adopted  by  the  St. 
Simon ians,  and  by  les  Humanitaires ;  but 
in  a  sense  which  Lessing  himself  would 
have  strongly  repelled.  Indeed,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  with  so  logical 
a  mind,*  and  with  such  strong  philosophical 
tendencies,  Lessing  never  gave  himself  up 
to  what  the  Germans  call  Metaphysics. 
Many  a  worthy  German  has  deplored  that 
he  did  not  give  the  world  his  solution  of 
the  problem  of  8eyn  und  Denken,  and  did 
not  venture  on  the  apodictic  certainty  of 
the  absolute !  To  us  this  is  but  one  of  the 
many  evidences  of  his  clear  and  practical 
mind.  He  was  fond  of  speculation;  but 
speculation  about  subjects  unintelligible  or 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  cognizance, 
was  too  frivolous  for  him.  Until  his  coun- 
trymen learn  to  think  with  him  on  this 
subject,  they  will  never  be  able  to  imitate 
the  good  example  he  set  them. 

We  shall  here  close  this  brief  and  rapid 
sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  German 
Literature,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
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very  eminent  German  writer  befbre  vs. 
For  dissent  we  are  at  all  times  prepared, 
but  we  have  here,  we  suspect,  to  fear  that 
our  opinions  may  occasionally  give  offence, 
by  us  far  from  intended ;  for  we  have  no 
interest,  near  or  remote,  in  the  subject,  but 
that  of  truth  and  free  inquiry ;  and  we 
readily  give  up  these  opinions  to  be  can- 
vassed with  the  same  freedom  we  have 
used  in  detailing  Ihem. 


AiiTARcnc  ExPCDiTioN. — **  The  barque  Paco- 
da,  hired  by  government  for  a  scientific  expediuoa 
to  the  Antarctic  regions,  lately  returned  to  Simon 
Bay;  and  the  following  particulars  connected 
therewith  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic.  This 
Tessel,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Moore, 
penetrated,  we  understand,  farther  to  the  South- 
ward (between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and 
120  degrees  East)  than  any  other  vessel  ever  at- 
tained unto  before  her;  and  completed  the  whole 
series  of  magnetic  observations  leA  unfinished  by 
H.  M.  ships  Terror  and  Erebus.  The  Pagoda 
very  nearly  resched  the  magnetic  pole ;  but  the 

J  inanity  of  compact  ice  and  icebergs  which  she 
ell  in  with  precluded  the  possibility  of  her  ad- 
vancement. Many  important  discoveries  were 
made;  which  will  doubtless  be  laid  before  the 
public  as  soon  as  the  official  report  shall  have 
reached  home. 

**  She  was  at  times  surrounded  by  icebergs  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  mastheads;  notwith- 
standing which,  existence  of  the  Antarctic  conti- 
nent, viz.  Victoria  Land,  has  been  confirmed  be- 
yond a  doubt.  The  *  Aurora  Boreal  is,'  or  North- 
ern Luminary,  was  observed  to  be  exceedingly 
brilliant;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  night  small 
print  was  distinctly  legible  thereby, — a  truly  rare 
circumstance  in  a  Southern  hemisphere.  [The 
Aurora,  called  also  **  Australia  "  or  Southern,  is 
well  known  to  occur  ]  The  stores  of  natural 
history  have  been  much  enriched  by  collection 
of  birds  and  fishes  previously  unknown.  On  her 
homeward  track,  the  Pagoda  touched  at  King 
George's  Sound ;  where  the  hospitable  treatment 
of  the  settlers  and  natives  is  highly  spoken  of,  and 
every  thing  was  going  on  well  at  the  settlement. 
She  next  made  the  Mauritius;  and  returned  to 
Simon's  Ba^,  aAer  a  circuit  of  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  miles,  in  one  hundred  and  forty  days, 
having  in  that  period  fully  accomplished  the  in- 
tended objects :  when  the  vessel  was  delivered  up 
in  excellent  condition  to  Captain  H.  Byron  junior, 
her  original  commander,  without  a  single  casualty, 
not  a  man  having  been  sick  all  the  voyage ;  which 
may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  great  care  and  at- 
tention bestowed  by  Admiral  Percy  in  fitting  out 
this  bark  for  her  hazardous  and  solitary  task  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  scientific  world  will  be 
benefited  by  i:a  results." — Cape  Town  Gazette. 


A  ciikHERT  high  *ni  iriple-arcbed  there  wai, 

All  gKrlanded  wilh  c&rvid  imuariea 

Ofrhiili  ind  flowenind  buncfiei  orknal-gnn, 

And  diamondad  irilh  panai  of  qnaiDt  device, 

Innumenbls  of  itaJD*  and  iplendid  djei, 

A(  an  the  tiger-motb'i  deep-dsma»ked  winga  ; 

And  in  the  midst,  'mong  itiousand  herildriea. 

And  twilight  ninta,  and  dim  emblazoDinga, 

A  ahialded  aculcheun   bluahed    wilh    brood   of 

queeni  and  kinga. 
Full  on  [hiacaaemeni  ahonp  ihe  wintfj  moon 
And  threvr  warm  gules  on  Madeline  a  fair  breut, 
Aadown  afae  knelt  for  hnaven'a  gTBce  nnd  boon  ; 


And  01 


Ihjal, 


B  glorj  like  B  _    

She  leemed  a  aplendid  angel,  newlj  drCit, 
Save  winga,  for  bea*en. 


Wrkn  the  gay  veaael  puia  lo  *e> 

In  all  ita  colora  dreiil, 
Hope  ofiucceu,  lemerily, 

Inapire  aach  ardent  breaat. 
The  main  ii  calm,  the  Ay  ii  fair, 

Aod  then  a  rai'ring  wind 
Wada  frienda,  with  acirce  ■  ling'ring  ci 

From  frianda  tfaey  leate  behind— 
Who  stand  upon  Ibe  glittering  shore. 

Bidding  "  God  speed  tfaem  well  !" 
A  prsjei,  ■  bleasing,  nothing  more, 

Tlie  bosom's  anguiib  IhU. 
Hardly  the  rippling  waves  the;  feel. 

As  glides  along  the  slender  keel. 

Wliich  sparkles  aa  if  gsmm'd. 
"TislheriRir  Toyage  of  thai  crew, 


'Guinat  which  the 


<ck,  distress,  ' 
il'ten  tide 


Engnlphing  in  the  sullen  tide 
Tbe  good,  tbe  glad,  ifae  brara, 


cry 


In  the  riill  buoyancy  ofpriili 

To  find  a  sudden  grave  ' 
Their  only  dirge  the  sei-t 

Tfaat,  Bailing,  wails  abovo  , 
Tbeir  only  afaniud  the  diamal  aky, 

Tbe  young ao  many  love  ! 

Sweet  bride  I  tbe  bnrk  of  Hymen  n 


Is  I 


n'd  foi  Ihee  the  i 


Tbe  ailken  aai'ls  Bap  in  tbe  breeie 

With  tbe  low  murmuring  sound 
Which  tbe  uicitcd  lenies  plense, 

And  lull  to  peace  profound  ! 
Friends,  bleaiings,  prayers  attend  Ihee,  too. 

And  waflurea  from  the  ahore, 
Aa  did  thry  tbal  ill-fited  crew 

Who  saw  ibeir  homes  no  more  ! 
Tby  foot's  on  the  unceitein  deck. 

Love  guides  thy  step  the  wbile; 
How  bright  the  amile  bis  lipa  doth  deck  ! 

How  bright  thy  answering  smile  '. 
How  ealm  the  sea  !  how  clear  tbe  aky  '. 

How  hlsndlbe  fanning  air! 
There  is  no  danger  lurking  nigh. 

No  brooding  storm  to  scare  I 
Lady  !  deceittiil  is  thai  calm, 

neeeilfulare  those  skiei; 
Soon,  lOon,  to  terrify,  alarm. 

The  tempest  will  arise. 
Than  be  prepared  lo  Airl  the  saiU, 

To  breast  tbe  rising  aurge ; 
Look,look  to  Heaven  !  IbatbulBvaib 

Tby  devioua  courae  to  urge  ! 
Seal  Resignnllon  atlhe  helm. 

Lei  (iod  tlij  pilot  be, 
And  he  will  never  overwbatm 

Thia  IS  no  world  for  love  and  ease, 

Bui  active  Irial  and  strife  ; 


And  in 


selfin 


very  II 


nforl  find. 
Nav.'oTHiRi  will  upon  hih  rest. 

And  look  to  her  lor  aid, 
And  ahe  will  feel  upon  her  breast 

A  weary  burden  laid. 
8he  ia  ihe  dial  where  the  ray* 

Ofhotne-joy*  concentrate ; 
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8be  is  the  looMt*  prop  that  ■Uyi 

ToU'ring  domestic  iiate. 
Her  hatband  on  her  doth  relj 

For  all  the  blisa  be  bath ; 
Her  children  trust  her  watcfaAil  eje 

To  foide  them  in  lifb*a  path 
Her  yery  prayers  ar»  not  her  own«- 

80  many  dear  ones  claim 
Petitions  to  the  mercy-throne 

In  fond  affection's  name. 

Such  is  the  sacred  task,  yoang  sponte, 

Thy  naptial  vows  entail  : 
'    Then  all  tny  latent  courage  rouse, 

Nor  in  thy  duty  fail ; 
But  struggle  nobly  on  to  reach 

Tbe  port  of  virtue  sure, 
And  by  thy  bright  example  teaeh 

Others  to  striye^ufDURS ! 
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LEAVES  OF  LIFE. 

BY  MM.  CBARLKS  TINSLET. 

FhMB  the  MetropoliUa. 

Tbs  moon  was  up ;  a  full  and  mellow  light 
Fell  on  thy  palace  tops,  Jerusalem  ! 
And  from  thy  glittering  balls  the  yoice  of  mirth 
And  harmony,  together  mingled,  broke 
With  most  unholy  rapture  on  the  calm 
Of  the  night's  breathing  solitude.     Within, 
Whate'er  of  pomp,  of  splendor,  or  delight. 
To  rayish  sight  or  sense  the  earth  could  give, 
Were  congregated  in  one  radiant  throng ; 
Dark  eyes  were  flashing,  from  whose  liquid  fire 
Glances  fell  round  like  starlight,  and  from  lips 
Richer  than  poet-dreams,  harmonious  sounds 
Breath'd  forth  the  soul  of  melody.    Robes  that 

hung 
Bow*d  by  their  jewell'd  gorgeousness,  were  lost 
On  forms  that  dimm  d  the  lustrous  gauds  of  pomp 
With  beauty  yet  more  rare.    From  arched  rooft, 
Fretted  with  burnish'd  gold,  ten  thousand  lamps 
Threw  odoriferous  rays,  that  back  recoil'd. 
Lost  in  tbe  mingled  blaze  of  life  and  light. 
Flashing  beneath,  as  though  the  night  of  time 
Should  never  close  it  in.    From  these  retired, 
One  solitary  man  had  woo'd  the  breath 
Of  the  pure  starlit  heaven ;  and  now  he  stood 
Upon  a  marbl'd  terrace,  to  whose  very  height 
Tne  sounds  of  revelry  came  vaguely  up, 
Mellow'd  and  dream-like.  Not  as  one  enwreath'd 
By  thoughts  luxurious  was  that  listless  man ; 
For  the  heart's  weariness  was  written  deep 
Upon  the  aching  brow  that  to  the  heavens 
Bared  its  pale  front,  as  though  the  silent  dew 
That  played  so  coldly  round  each  feverish  pulse 
Brought  peace  to  their  wild  throbbings.    He  was 

bent, 
Not  with  the  weight  of  years,  but  with  the  sense 
Of  years  in  folly  spent,  of  talents  bowed 

*  "  Wasat  is  the  centre  or  strongest  prop  of  an 
Arab  tent.  The  Arabians  oAen  seize  bold  of  it, 
when  they  take  a  solemn  oath,  to  give  it  more 
weight — meaning,  if  they  violate  it,  may  the  prop 
give  way  and  fall  and  crush  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren."— Arakum  BMdings. 


To  vilest  purpoaes  by  self-abasement. 
By  cowara  vices,  to  whose  earthly  thrall 
He  in  his  wisdom's  strength  had  blindly  knelt. 
And  vainly  yearn'd  to  vanquish.    Once  he  oast— > 
But  once — a  wild,  appealing  glance  to  heaven, 
As  though  he  wish'd  to  pass  bis  soul  away. 
So  weary  was  it ;  but  tbe  thought  that  lit 
His  eye  with  a  brief  glory  fell  and  died. 
Again  the  same  dark,  listless  gloom  enwrapp'd 
His  brow  as  with  a  shadow ;  earth  once  more 
Enter'd  his  heart — earth  with  her  sated  train 
Of  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wild  imaginings. 
That  long  to  him  had  been  a  broken  dream. 
And  now,  ibr  one  brief  moment,  as  he  lay 
His  languid  bead  upon  that  moonlit  stone, 
The  sickness  or  the  soul,  satiety. 
The  what  he  had  been,  was,  andshould  have  been, 
Came  o'er  him  all,  one  flood  of  bitter  thought, 
Bowinc  him  to  the  dust;  till,  fast  from  eyes 
Unused  to  such  a  mood,  hot  tears  gush'd  forth— 
He  wept ! 


PICTURES  AND  THEIR  REVERSES. 


Br   MRS.  CHARLES  TIH8LKY. 

IIOENINO,WITH  ITS  SUNSHINR 

It  was  a  Claude-like  landscape,  full  of  light. 
The  rich,  warm,  glowing  light  of  thine  own  skies, 
O  sun-born  Italy.     Far, 'far  away 
Stretch'd  tbe  blue  sea  to  the  horizon's  verge, 
And  thereon,  mirror'd  in  calm  beauty,  blent 
The  gorgeous  tints  of  many  a  wandering  cloud. 
Full  of  time-haunted  memories.     The  shore 
Swept  inland  to  tbe  base  of  vine-clad  hills. 
And  'twixt  these  two  a  living  Eden  bloom 'd 
Of  myrtle  bowers  and  orange  groves,  where  wild 
The  many-hued  geranium  mixed  its  flowers 
With  the  light  dropp'd  laburnum ;  never  gem 
Shone  with  so  puree  lustre  in  its  wreath 
Of  slave-uprooted  gold.    Sweet  were  the  boda. 
And  bright  the  sun-expanded  flowers,  and  rare 
The  graceful,  many-tinted  leaves  that  wav'd 
In  clustering  beauty  round  them  ;  but  far  more 
Of  sweetness,  brightness,  gracefulness,  was  seed 
In  the  young  laughing  face  and  tiny  form. 
Light  as  a  fawn's,  that  ever  and  anon 
Glanc'd  like  a  sunbeam  through  the  blosMHny 

boughs 
And  then  was  lost,  to  be  reveal'd  again 
Amid  outrivall'd  flowers ;  whilst  on  the  air 
Long  peals  of  silvery  laughter  rose  and  fell. 
And  merry  shouts,  and  snatches  of  sweet  song— > 
Sweet  where  all  else  was  sweetness.    A  brief 

pause 
Made  the  ear  ache  with  silence ;  then  anon 
Another  buret  of  most  melodious  mirth 
Shook  all  their  fragrance  from  tbe  parted  treea ; 
And  on  a  grassy  mound  with  flowers  bestrew'd 
A  rosy  child  lay  strogsling  in  the  grasp 
Of  a  young,  fair-hair 'a  girl.    Ah,  blissful  cbaae ! 
And  happy  creature  !  how  ye  made  bright  eyea 
Shoot  brighter  glances,  and  enricb'd  the  glow 
Mantling  on  lip  and  cheek;  ay,  even  on  hers, 
That  fair  and  fragile  girl's  ;  why  should  they  not  ? 
What  joy  like  that,  a  mother's  boundless  joy  ! 
I  her  firat-bom,  aounding  the  unfathomed  deptha 
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Of  afresh,  grief-uotried  and  loving  heart, 
Whose  trust  had. ne'er  been  shaken!  from  the 

shower 
Of  lavish  kisses  rain*d  on  lip  and  hrow, — 
What  precious  fruit  should  from  such   nurture 

spring ! 
The  wayward  boy  flung  back  and  had  escap'd, 
Save  that  another's  met  his  bounding  step, 
And,  borne  in  triumph  to  the  welcoming  arms, 
He  nestled  there  till  very  weariness 
Gave  to  the  laughing  eye  and  merry  heart 
Sweet  sleep  and  sweeter  dreams.     Then  kept 

glad  watch 
In  the  rich  sun-set  hours,  love-lighted  eyes ; 
And  happy  hopes  that  dreaded  not  to  launch 
On  the  dim  ocean  of  futurity. 
Broke  into  murmured  words,  or  deepening  gush'd 
In  rapturous  tears — the  heart's  true  eloquence  ! 
And  ever  with  those  life-long  visions  blent 
The  smiling  image  of  that  gladsome  child, 
A  thing  of  liffht  and  beauty  to  the  last ! 
Thus  dream'd  the  youthful  mother  and  the  sire 
Of  that  fair  sleeper  !  and  unmark'd  by  them. 
On  viewless,  soundless  pinions,  pass'd  the  hours. 
For  round,  within  them,  was  a  world  of  light. 
And  joy,  and  hope,  and  an  unbounded  trust 
In  the  soul-felt  duration  of  all  these. 
Far,  far  away  in  thine  own  happy  land, 
Old  sea-girt  England,  lay  their  quiet  home. 
The  scene  of  blessedness  again  to  be, 
Soon — oh,  how  soon  ! —  for  health's  returning 

glow. 
Prayed  for  and  watch'd  for  long  by  anxious  eyes. 
Gave  to  the  bloom  on  that  young  matron's  cheek 
A  promise  of  long  days.     Ah  !  trusting  ones, 
Few  days  hath  life  like  these  \     •        •        • 

EVEXING,  WITH  ITS  SHADOWS. 

Heaven's  blessed  light  was  there — where  is  it  not ! 
Mission 'd  by  its  free  Giver  to  rejoice 
Alike  the  iust  and  unjust.    Yet  it  came 
With  a  pale  glimmering  as  through  prison  bars 
From  the  dim  casement  of  the  pent-up  room. 
Without,  dark,  stately  buildings  crowned  round — 
Mammon's  dire  boundaries,  beyond  whose  line 
The  gold-enslaved  soul  might  never  pass. 
Even  with  a  fleeting  dream  of  far-off  peace, 
Brooding  o'er  lonely  ills  and  quiet  fields. 
And  wood-girt  waters,  where  the  ring-dove  makes 
Sweet  music  for  all  hours.    It  needed  not 
The  busy,  turbulent  hum  thatswell'd  and  swell'd 
On  the  close,  heavy  atmosphere,  to  tell 
That  round,  within,  without,  the  spirit  spake 
Of  England's  mighty  Babel.    In  that  room 
Ueap'd  piles  of  dusty  tomes    and    parchment 

scrolls. 
Seen  by  the  scorching  and  unwholesome  glare 
Of  artificial  light— for  God's  light  served  not. 
Though    vet  mid-day— told    of  the    wearying 

strife 
The  vain  contentions  wherewith  sordid  men 
Do  gorge  their  sordidness.    In  such  a  scene 
Surrounded  by  such  influences,  stood 
Two  old  and  grey-haired  «aen  ;  and  of  those  twain 
It  could  not  have  been  guess'd,  at  the  first  glance. 
Which  was  the  elder,  so  alike  thev  seem'd 
Bow'd  down  by  years  of  evil.    There  they  stood. 
As  wide  apart  as  in  such  narrow  space 
They  miffht  be  sunder'd  ;  for  contention  fierce 
Waa  in  that  hour  betwixt  them ',  bitter  hate, 
Jealous  distrost,  and  many  a  life  felt  wrong. 
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Nurs'd  through  long  yeara  in  either  heart,  was 

now 
Pour'd  forth  with  fearful  eloquence :  for  rare 
Had  been  their  meetings,  rarer  still  had  been 
Save  that  one  held  abumlant  store  of  that 
The  other  crav'd  and  lack'd — gold,  sin-girt  gold  ! 
In  the  dread  conflict  one  uplifted  hieh 
His  palsied  arm,  and  breath'd  a  fearftil  curse  ; 
And  then  was  learned  that  those  dark-paaaion'd 

men 
Were  son  and  sire,  and  that  in  one  a  race 
Of  headlong  dissipation  had  perform*d 
The  work  of  time  more  fearfully.    That  one 
Presented  in  the  reckless,  ruffian  tone 
And  bearing  bold,  peculiarly  his, 
A  strong  and  painful  contrast  with  the  low. 
Though  bitter  speech,  and  shrinking  nervousness 
Of  him  to  whom  he  owed  the  breath  of  life. 
How  ill  repaid  tha  debt !    Are  scenes  like  these 
The  wreck  of  light  and  beauty  long  gone  by. 
Of  heart-entwined  affections,  that  seem'd  born 
To  outlast  the  throbbing  pulse  whereon  they 

woke. 
Gushing  into  sweet  music  as  a  song 
Attun*d  to  heaven's  own  harmony .'    Alas  ! 
Forhnman  trust  that  It  is  even  so  ! 
That  for  the  first  fair  record  of  these  two 
We  must  turn  back  to  that  Italian  sky. 
With  all  the  light  it  shone  upon  ;  to  them, 
That  glad  young  sire  and  that  unspotted  child. 
In  the  fresh  glory  of  their  opening  race. 
Dread  change  and  true,  and  little  felt  by  them  ! 
There  now  they  stood,  that  father  and  that  son, 
Vow'd  to  fierce,  life-long  enmity ;  to  wage 
Unnataral  warfare  even  to  the  edge 
Of  the  tomb  both  were  bound  to  !  and  for  them 
In  that  dork  hour  was  born  no  wandering  thought 
Of  the  young  wife  and  mother  who  had  slept 
Full  fifty  years  in  her  far  foreign  grave. 
Well  she  so  slept !     It  was  a  solemn  thing 
To  look  upon  those  two,  and  then  look  back — 
To  think  on  what  they  had  been,  what  they  were, 
And  know  that  the  foul  present  was  to  them 
The  centre  of  ali  thought  and  fbeling.    Earth 
Hath  no  direr  chanae  than  this,  albeit 
Full  of  heart-breaking  changes. 


THE  LAST  SIGHS  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

Tbb  autumn  wind's  sighing 

In  the  garden  so  fair. 
Where  the  roses  are  dying. 
That  embalmed  summer's  air : 
Now  where  are  they,  where  ? 
How  few  here  and  there. 
Like  beauty's  pale  wrecks,  'mid  the  aear  leaves 
are  lying ! 
Hark  !  while  they  wither. 
The  breezes  waft  hither 
Murmurs  and  moans  from  the  desolate  bowers — 
The  sweet  parting  breath,  the  last  sighs  of  the 
flowers  I 

'Tis  not  the  dew  steeping 

Their  colourless  cheeks ; 
*Tia  the  natural  weeping 

That  their  angvish  bespeaks ! 
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Each  tearful  rote  aeeka 
Ere  it  lose  the  last  atreaka 
Of  life,  in  eternal  oblivion  aleeping, 
From  Zephyr  to  borrow 
A  voice  tor  ita  aorrow  : 
Oh !  hence  the  faint  moan  from  thoae  deaolate 

bowera — 
The  aweet  parting  breath,  the  laat  aigh  of  the 
flowera ! 

Yet  aadder  and  aighing 

Of  the  heart  once  ao  gay, 
Where  faded  are  lying 
All  the  flowereta  of  May  ! 
How  changed  now  are  they  ! 
On  the  perishing  apray 
Young  Hope,  Love,  and  Joy  are  all  drooping  and 
dying. 
Alas !  while  they  wither, 
What  murmurs  float  hither — 
What  a  tender  lament  from  the  heart*a  ruined 

bowera ! 
'Tia  th^  aweet  parting  breath,  the  last  sigh  of 
life*a  flowera !       Elkanor  Darbt. 


For  long  in  that  far  and  better  land 

Where  her  spirit'a  treasure's  laid, 

And  she  mignt  not  stay  from  ita  golden  strand. 

For  the  love  of  hearts  that  fade. 

But  woe  for  her  on  whose  path  may  ahine 

The  light  of  no  mother's  love  but  mine. 

Oh  !  well  if  that  lonely  path  led  on 

To  the  land  where  her  mother's  steps  have  gone,— > 

Th^land  where  the  aged  find  their  youth. 

And  the  young  no  whit'ning  hair  : 

Oh  !  safe,  my  child,  from  both  time  and  death 

Let  us  hope  to  meet  thee  there. 

Written  In  memory  of  no  early  dtPBrted  Mend,  and  in  ain- 
cere  aympatliy  witb  tbe  barearad  livfnf ,  by 

Frances  Browv 
Stranorlar. 


THE  LONELY  MOTHER. 

Mr  home  is  not  what  it  hath  been. 

When  the  leaves  of  other  years  were  green. 

Though  ita  hearth  ia  bright  and  its  chambers  fair. 

And  tne  aummer  beams  fall  brightly  there ; 

But  they  fall  no  more  on  the  clear  young  e}  e. 

And  the  lip  of  pleaaant  song, 

And  the  gleamy  nicht  that  wont  to  lie 

On  the  curls  so  dark  and  long. 

Oh  !  pleasant  is  the  voice  of  youth. 
For  it  tella  of  the  heart's  confiding  truth. 
And  keeps  that  free  and  fearless  tone 
That  ne  er  to  our  af\er  years  ia  known  : 
I  hear  it  riae  in  each  hamlet  cot. 
O'er  evening  praver  and  page. 
Bat  woe  for  the  hearth  that  heareth  nought 
But  the  dreary  tones  of  age. 

The  glow  ia  gone  from  our  winter  blaze. 

And  the  light  hath  pass'd  from  our  summer  days; 

And  om-  dwelling  hath  no  houaehold  now. 

But  the  sad  of  heart  and  the  grey  of  brow  : 

For  ita  young  lies  low  'neath  the  churchyard  tree. 

Where  the  grasa  grows  green  and  wild  ; 

And  thy  mother'a  heart  is  aad  ibr  thee. 

My  lost,  mine  only  child. 

But  a  wakening  music  aeema  to  flow 

On  me  from  the  yeara  of  long  ago, 

As  thy  babe's  first  words  come  sweet  and  clear. 

Like  a  voice  from  thy  childhood  to  mine  ear; 

And  her  amile  beams  back  on  my  aoul  again 

Thy  beauty's  early  morn. 

Ere  thine  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears  or  pain. 

Or  thy  lovely  locka  were  shorn. 

Alas  !  for  the  widowed  eyes  that  trace 

Their  early  loet  in  that  orphan  face. 

What  afler  light  will  his  memory  mark. 

Like  the  Dove  that  inapring-time  sought  her  Ark  ? 


MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  SEA. 

BY   MRS   ABDT. 

I  STOOD  by  the  sea  in  the  ailence  of  night. 
And  mark'd  the  fair  moon  aa  she  beamingly 
shone. 

And  sigh'd  to  perceive  that  her  ailvery  light 
Illumined  one  line  of  the  waters  alone. 

It  nriev'd  me  to  watch  her  thus'wooingly  plav 
On  so  narrow  a  track  of  the  ocean's  vast  tide, 

Refusing  to  cheer  with  one  gladd'ning  ray 
The  dark  quiet  billows  that  roll'd  by  ita  aide. 

Then  I  paus'd,  for  I  felt  that  my  strictures  w/re 
vain. 
And  blam'd  my  rash  judgment  and   limited 

Which  thus  had  presumptuously  dar'd  to  arraign 
The  course  of  so  wondrous  and  distant  a  light. 

The  moon  to  our  gaze  aa  a  niggard  may  aeem, 
Since  few  of  her  rays    our  perceptions  may 
strike. 

Yet  she  casts  on  the  ocean  no  favoring  beam. 
But  mirrors  her  »miles  on  each  billow  alike 

Thus  oAen  with  envy  those  mortals  we  view 
To  whom  dazzling  distinctions  and  honors  are 
given. 
Our  eyes  their  bright  track  in  amazement  pursue, 
And    we  deem  them    especially   favor'd   by 
Heaven. 

Yet  happinevs  shines  o'er  life's  varied  expanse. 
Though  distance  her  light  may  appear  to  sub- 
due,  . 

And  the  many  are  hourly  rejoic'd  by  the  glance 
Which  we  falsely  imagine  confin'd  to  a  few. 

Their  fame  may  not  spread,  nor  their  riches  in- 
crease. 

Yet  owning  pure  pleasures,  calm  thoughts,  loving 
tiea. 

Their  homes  may  repose  in  the  moonlight  of  peace. 
Though  the  rays  oe  reflected  not  oack  to  our 
eyes. 

God  poors,  with  a  hand  unaccuatom'd  to  spare. 
The  light  of  his  bounty  on  cottage  and  hall. 

And  none  should  distrustfully  question  their  share 
Of  the  radiance  ao  imply  sufficiaBt  fi>r  all. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


Tbi  Plahit  Mini.— "Hitherto  thii  p1sn*1 
hu  been  diitiDgniihsil  b;  a  fiery  re  Jneai  of  rolot ; 
which,  to  UM  ibe  langusge  of  Sir  Jotia  Hari' 
chell, '  indicatei,  no  doubt,  Mn  mihrey  trnge  in  the 

of  the  earth  raBv  poisibi]'  otTei  to  the  inhabitant!  of 
Mora,'  Such  IS,  hoHBTer,  no  longer  the  oiie; 
that  planet  hairing  loit  all  appearance  of  red- 
aeat,  and  pul  on  n  brilliant  white  aipecl,  rjing 
in  apparenl  magnitude  and  brightDeu  with  the 

tlanel  Jupiter  itielf.  The  only  changeg  which 
■ve  hereto  fore  been  nolice't  in  Mara  are  those 
the  knowledge  of  which  waa  derived  from  oh- 
lerratioaa  with  the  large  receding  tekscopea  of 
Heracbell.  Theie  telescopea  eihibil  the  appear- 
ance of  brilliant  white  epoti  al  tlie  polei ;  which 
apoli,  from  the  circumstaiice  of  their  alwayi  be- 
coming vitible  in  winter  and  disappearing  aa  the 
Colei  advaticed  towardi  their  dummer  pogition, 
ave  reeaonebly  enough  been  attribuled  to  the 
Sreaence  of  mow.  '1  he  noiel  appearance  now 
eacribed  to  ui,  howaver,  bv  the  Honorabls  Com- 
peny'a  Aalronomer,  Mr.  Taylor,  ie  lucb  ai  that 
the  whole  of  the  planet,  with  the  exception  of  ■ 
moderately  broad  equatorial  bell,  aaiumea  a  de- 
cidedly white  aanect,  itrongly  caotraating  with 
what  he  faaa  ever  before  noticed  ."—jfodnu  JtAt- 


PoTiTO  OiiEAia, — "We  give  it  aa  our  decided 
opinion  that  >  potato- diieaae'  and  '  potato-marrain, 
■re  merely  idle  lermi,  that  hear  Do  direct  relation 
whatever  10 eiistent  things.  There  iano  ■  diiesae,' 
no 'murrain,'  properly  ao  called;  the  polaloea 
are  jait  roUen  ;  and  that  ii  the  long  and  the  ahort 
of  it.  The  diacoloratton,  commencing  in  thisapoi 
and  flilending  to  that,  the  lannesi,  tlie  waiineu, 
the  fetor,  all  Iheiie  things  and  many  more  iuch 
like,  we  have  aeen  a  acore  timea  in  potatocH 
that  have  aponlanaously  rutted  in  a  damp  dark 
cellar.  We  can  confirm  what  the  microacopiata 
and  chemiala  aav  about  appeiiranceB  and  reac- 
tioiM,  and  tell  ibem  plenty  of  oaiold  tratha  be- 
•idM  .■   but  Bot  pouioea  ntlj,  any  ventable  of 


amilar  eompoaition,  will  give  like  reaulta  when 
in  a  atate  of  decay,  Theaa  acida,  alkaliea,  ato- 
mic defecM,  ipornlea,  grannlea,  ruptured  cella, 
dual,  dirr,  ic,  are  ■  cotueaiititct  of  the  potato 
miachief,  and  not  a  caute  of  it.  There  ia  noth- 
ing new  in  the  circumalance  ;  we  hare  been  h- 
miliar  with  It  from  childhood,  and  ao  have  many 
aimpla  obaervera  who  are  older  in  the  art  of  ta- 
kiDg  notice  than  ouraelvea  are.  It  ia  no  noiellr 
in  this  country,  any  more  than  elaewfaere  ;  it  at- 
tracta  attention  becanae  of  the  almost  universality 
of  It.  prevalenre.  And  has  not  the  cauaa  bsea 
universal  P  Cold  waier  ia  the  foiinlain-iead .' 
I,  there  ii  no  mystery  in  the 


Wateb  Waliiro.— From  Hano*er  we  hear 
of  a  practical  discovery  of  ft  kind  so  eurioua  aa 
to  require  some  further  explanation  before  wa  oan 
quite  uitderaland  it ;  and  we  are  rather  snapicioua, 
inaamuch  aa  we  have,  or  fancy  we  have,  aoma 
recollection  of  a  aomewhat  similar  story  making 
the  round  of  the  Continental  paparasovFral  year* 
ago.  It  ia  given,  however,  in  this  inalancg,  with 
an  impoaing  detail  and  the  guarantee  of  names— 
if  there  be  no  borrowing  of  theae  for  the  occasion. 
The  report  is,  that  two  jroung  men,  one  a  Swede 
and  the  other  a  Norwegian — taking  the  hint  from 
that  sort  of  foot-gear  of  Er-planka  called  tUu,  by 
means  of  whieh,  in  those  Northern  countries,  the 
inhabitania  paai  through  valliea  end  ravines  Ellad 
withanow  without  sin  king— have  been  exhibiting 
1  (hat  capiUl  the  exploit  of  walking  on  ifae  wa- 
>r  by  meana  of  tjbist— made,  however,  for  th« 
idtter  purpose,  with  iron  plates  hollow  within. 
Bsckwarda  and  forwards,  much  at  their  ease,  aa- 
cording  to  the  report,  did  the  exhthilon  walk  and 
run,  going  through  the  miliury  exerciae  with 
knspaachs  at  their  backs,  and  finally  drawing  a 
boat  cnnlaining  eight  peraona,  all  wilhont  welting 
their  ahoes.  The  MIniiler  of  War  has,  it  ia  aaii^ 
put  a  portion  of  the  garriaon  of  HanovM  Dnder 
the  training  of  ihaas  gantlemen,  for  the  purpoN 
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of  learning  what  might  proye  ao  uaafol  a  military 
manflDuvre;  and  as  M.  M.  Kjellberg  and  fialcken 
propose  carrying  their  inTention  into  other  coun- 
tries, our  readers  will  probably  suspend  their  opin- 
ion till  they  have  a  nearer  view  of  this  novel 
meeting  of  sky  and  water  — Mechanic* s  Mag. 

Railways. — During  the  first  three  days  of  this 
week  the  Atmospheric  Railwsy  between  the 
Dartmouth  Arms  station  and  Croydon  has  been 
tested  very  fully;  many  trains  full  of  visiters 
having  passed  along  the  line.  The  result  of  the 
experimental  trips  appears  to  have  been  highly 
successful,  both  as  regards  the  great  speed  attained 
and  the  facility  with  which  trains  were  stopped 
at  an  intermediate  station  by  the  application  of 
the  breaks. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Directors  of  the 
London  and  Brighton  Railway  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  setting  apart  a  carriage  in  every  train  for 
iadies  aniy. — Brighton  Gazette. 

An  improved  locomotive  engine  has  been  con- 
structed mr  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way Company,  by  their  superintendent  engineer, 
Mr.  Durance. 

*<  The  improvements,"  says  the  Irish  Bailway 
Oazeite^  **  consist  in  having  a  double  fire-boi, 
the  combustible  gases  being  consumed  in  the  se- 
cond, which  would  otherwise  escape  in  an  uncon- 
aumed  state.  By  this  means,  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  beating-power  is  obtsined,  and  conse- 
Jiuentiy  an  increased  speed.  The  most  important 
eature  of  the  new  engine,  however,  is,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  increased  power  and  speed,  the  fuel  used 
is  coal  instead  of  coke,  and  a  considerable  saving 
in  expense  is  thereby  obtained.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  improvement,  as  regards  the  economy 
of  railways  in  Ireland,  that  could  have  been  sug- 
gested. Coke,  the  fuel  used  in  Encland,  must 
ever  be  a  costly  fuel  in  Ireland,  particularly  in  the 
interior,  inasmuch  as  the  description  of  coal  from 
which  it  is  produced  is  not  imported  into  this 
country ;  whereas  ordinary  coal  of  good  quality 
is  to  be  had  on  reasonable  terms  in  all  our  sea- 
ports. The  Conder,  now  plying  on  the  Manches- 
ter line,  draws  a  greater  number  of  waggons,  at  a 
higher  velocity  and  at  less  expense,  than  any 
other  engine." — Spectator. 

Faraday  on  the  rxlation  or  Light,  Elec- 
tricity, AMD  Maohxtish. — He  shows  that  pow- 
erful electro-maanets  so  act  upon  transparent 
bodies,  solid  and  liquid,  but  especially  the  silico- 
borate  of  lead,  that  a  beam  of  poliarized  light 
passing  through  it  is  afi*ected,  and  that  the  rotation 
IS  from  left  to  right.  This  effect,  however,  is 
only  produced  when  the  magnetic  lines  of  force 
are  parallel  to  the  ray  of  light.  Numerous  di- 
magnetics  were  tried,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  exhibited  this  phenomenon  more  or  less  ;  the 
rotative  powers  of  those  substances  naturally 
possessing  this  property  being  increased  or  dimin- 
ished according  as  their  rotating  agency  was  op- 
posed to  or  in  conformity  with  the  direction  of 
the  electro-magnetic  induence.  Various  gases 
also  were  submitted  to  experiment ;  but  as  yet  no 
similar  effect  had  been  detected  in  thenx — Lite- 
rary  Gazette, 

Relics.— The  Journal  des  Dehats^  speaking  of 
the  purchase  some  time  since  made  by  Prince  Al- 
bert, of  the  coat  worn  by  Nelson,  when  ha  re- 
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ceived  his  death  wound,  at  the  Battle  of  Trafal- 
gar-^for  presentation  to  Greenwich  Hospital-^ 
takes  occasion  to  bring  together  a  number  of  ex- 
amples in  illustration  of  the  large  sums  paid  under 
the  relic-and-raritv-mania ;  particularly  by  the 
rich  enthusiasts  of  our  own  island — more  espe- 
cially, it  seems,  subject  to  that  species  of  influ- 
enza. Some  of  the  cases  reported  will  require 
testimonials,  not  likely  to  be  furthcoming,  ere 
the;jr  will  be  inclined  to  admit  these  amongst  the 
statistics  of  the  passion.  The  ivory  chair  which 
Gustavus  Vasa  received  from  the  town  of  Ln- 
beck,  was  sold,  the  Journal  des  Debats  says,  in 
1823,  for  the  sum  of  58,000  florins — not  far  short 
of  jS6,000 !  This  is  a  startling  anecdote  to  begin 
with  ;  but  such  a  one  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  follow- 
ing.— The  coat  worn  by  Charles  the  Twelfth,  of 
Sweden,  at  the  Battle  of  Pultawa — preserved  by 
Colonel  Rosen,  who  followed  the  adventorous 
monarch  to  Bender — was  sold,  in  1825,  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  sum  of  £22,000  sterling  !  This 
anecdote,  the  French  paper  itself  thinks  should 
have  confirmation.  It  makes  the  rest,  however, 
easy  of  acceptanee^though  there  are  some  even 
of  these  which  might  be  a  little  difficult  of  diges- 
tion, by  a  faculty  less  powerfully  stimulated. — 
M.  A.  Lenoir,  the  founder  of  the  French  Muaeum, 
relates  that,  during  the  transport  of  the  remains 
of  Abelard  and  Heloise  to  the  Petite  Augnstins, 
ah  Englishman  offered  him  100,000  ftancs 
(£4,000)  for  one  of  the  teeth  of  Heloise  !~At 
that  quotation  of  the  price  of  bone,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury had  a  great  bargain  of  the  tooth  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  for  which  he  paid  only  £730,  in 
H16 ! — For  want  of  an  Englishman  at  Stockholm, 
in  1820,  the  head  of  Descartes  (teeth  and  all)  was 
absolutely  given  away,  as  the  phrase  is,  at  the 
sale  of  Dr.  Sourmon's  cabinet  for  99  francs. — The 
following  cases  fall  within  the  more  mild  and  fa- 
miliar examples  of  this  affection — though  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  English  eiamples  continue  to  be 
far  more  striking  than  the  foreign  pronunciations. 
Voltaire's  cane  was  sold,  in  Paris,  for  500  francs 
(£20)  ',  Rousseau's  waistcoat  for  949  francs,  snd 
his  copper  watch  for  500 : — Kant's  wig,  in  spite 
of  all  the  promise  contained  in  the  apothegm 
which  suggests  the  seat  of  a  doctor's  wisdom, 
brought  only  200  francs;  whereas,  the  wig  of 
Sterne  fetched,  in  London,  200  guineas — 5,250 
francs !  Luckily,  the  inference,  against  the  phi- 
losophers, as  to  the  relative  value  (according  to 
collectors'  measure)  of  the  good  things  severally 
covered  by  the  two  lattnr  articles,  is  escaped  by 
virtue  of  the  difi'erences  in  the  development  of 
this  passion  established  in  the  previous  cases. — 
The  hat  worn  by  Nanoleon  at  Eylau,  was,  in 
1 835,  carried  off,  by  M.  Lacroix,  from  thirty-two 
competitors,  for  the  sum  of  1,920  francs — about 
£77 ;  while  Sir  Francis  Burdett  paid  £500  for  the 
two  pens  used  in  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens. — Jltheenum, 

FiRE-DANP  OF  Coal  Mines. — "A  report  on  the 
composition  of  the  fire-damp  of  the  NewcaatJe 
coal-mines,  and  the  means  of  pre  venting  accidents 
from  its  explosion,"  by  Pror.  T.  Graham.  The 
gases  experimented  on  were  from  the  five-quarter 
seam  in  the  Gateshead  colliery,  the  Bonsham 
seam  in  the  Hepburn,  and  from  the  Killingworlh 
colliery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jarrow.  They 
were  coUeoted  witE  every  prttcaution  to  insure 
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purity  and  pr«Ten(  admixtore  with  atmoapheric 
air.  The  details  of  their  examination  were  given, 
and  the  result  proved  that  the  only  additional 
matters  present,  besides  light  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, were  a  small  per  centage  of  nitrogen  and  ox- 
ygen, or  air;  thus  confirming  the  results  of  Davy 
and  of  the  author's  experiments  made  some  years 
ago.  The  remarkable  absence  of  all  oxidable 
mattera,  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  in  the  fire- 
damp is  of  geological  interest,  as  it  proves  that 
almost  indefinitely  protracted  oxidating  action 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formation  of 
coal.  Professor  Graham  next  proceeded  to  sug- 
gest two  measures  for  preventing  the  explosion  of 
the  gas  in  coal-mines,  and  of  mitigating  the  ef- 
fects of  such  accidents.  The  first,  based  on  the 
gaa  ceasing  to  be  explosive  when  diluted  beyond  a 
certain  point  with  air,and  the  fact,  that,  from  its  ex- 
treme lightness,  it  continues  near  the  roof  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  It  was  recommended,  that  an 
early  intermixture  of  the  firedamp  and  air  be  pro- 
moted by  agitation  with  a  light  portable  wheel, 
with  vanes,  so  placed  as  to  impel  the  air  in  the 
direoiion  of  the  ventilation,  and  not  to  impede 
the  draA.  The  second,  that  to  remove  the  after- 
damp, or  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  results  from 
the  explosion,  and  by  which  the  large  proportion 
*of  deaths  is  occasioned,  a  cast-iron  pipe,  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  oe  perma- 
nently fixed  in  every  shaft,  with  blowing  ap- 
paratus above,  by  which  air  could  be  thrown 
down,  and  the  shaA  itself  immediately  ventilated ; 
by  means  of  flexible  or  fixed  tubes  this  auxiliary 
circulation  might  be  carried  into  the  workings. — 
LUtrarf  Oazette. 

JouRRALiSM  iH  AusTRiA. — The  number  of  jour- 
nals at  present  published  in  the  Austrian  States 
is  159,  which,  compared  with  the  population, 
amounting  to  31,500,000,  gives  one  journal  for 
every  198,110  inhabitants.  Of  these  journals,  40 
are  political,  12  commercial,  and  107  literary  and 
scientific.  In  Austria,  properly  so  called,  there 
are  20;  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  43; 
in  Hungary,  21 ;  in  Bohemia,  17 ;  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  Austrian  States,  49.  Of  these  journals,  76 
are  written  in  German,  53  in  Italian,  15  in  Scla- 
vonian,  1  in  French,  and  14  in  various  other  dia- 
lects.— GalignanCt  Messenger. 

Brovze  Castiho. — The  chest  of  the  colossal 
statue  of  Bavaria  was  lately  cast  at  the  Royal 
Foundry  at  Munich,  amidst  public  rejoicings  at 
the  execution  of  so  great  a  work ;  and  the  Bava- 
rian journals  boast  of  it  as  the  largest  fusion  of 
metal  ever  achieved  in  modern  times — being 
40,000  lbs.  of  brass,  which  required  forty  hours  to 
liquefy.  Now  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Dnke 
of^ Wellington,  for  the  gate  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
contains  much  more  than  double  the  quantity,  and 
each  of  the  two  principal  runs  has  been  equal  to 
the  Munich  performance  ;  and  the  metal  was  in 
the  furnace  for  a  week  before  it  was  in  a  state  to 
flow  into  the  mould.  Thus  do  we  magnify  for- 
eign arts,  and  neglect  those  at  home. — LUerary 
Ouxette. 

Mabombtar  Schism. — Anew  sect  has  lately 
■et  itself  up  in  Persia,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
merchant  who  bad  returned  from  a  pilgrimaca  to 
Meoea,  andproclaimed  himself  a  successor  ot  the 
Prophet.  The  way  they  treat  such  matters  at 
Shtnz  appean  in  the  following  aocount  (Jone 
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23) :  Four  persons  being  heard  repeating  their 
profession  of  faith  according  to  the  form  pie- 
acribed  by  the  impostor,  were  apprehended,  tried, 
and  found  guilty  of  unpardonable  blasphemy. 
They  were  sentenced  to  lose  their  beards  by  fire 
beinji  set  to  them.  The  sentence  was  put  into  ex- 
ecution with  all  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  becoming 
a  true  believer  in  Mahomet  Not  deeming  the 
loss  of  beards  a  sufficient  punishment,  they  were 
further  sentenced  on  the  next  day  to  have  their 
faces  blacked  and  exposed  throughout  the  city. 
Each  of  them  was  led  by  a  mirgazah  (execu- 
tioner), who  had  made  a  hole  in  his  nose  and 
passed  through  it  a  string,  which  he  sometimes 
pulled  with  such  violence  that  the  unfortunate 
fellows  cried  out  alternately  for  mercy  from  the 
executioner  and  for  vengeance  from  heaven.  It 
is  the  custom  in  Persia  on  such  occasions  for  the 
executioners  to  collect  money  from  the  specta- 
tors, and  particularly  from  the  ahopkeepers  m  the 
bazaar.  In  the  evening,  when  the  pockets  of  the 
executioners  were  well  filled  with  money,  they 
led  the  unfortunate  fellows  to  the  city-gate,  and 
there  turned  them  adiiA.  Af\er  which  the  mol- 
lahs  at  Shiraz  sent  men  to  Bushire  with  power  to 
seize  the  impostor,  and  take  him  to  Shiraz,  where, 
on  being  tried,  he  very  wisely  denied  the  charge 
of  apostasy  laid  against  him,  and  thus  escaped 
from  punishment. — LUerary  Gazette. 
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The  Scottish  Church  Q,uestion^hy  theJlev.Jdolphus 
Sydon. 

A  book  from  which  more  information  may  be 
derived  than  from  all  that  has  been  written  in  this 
country,  since  the  qwestio  vexata  was  first  breath- 
ed. Mr.  Sydon  is  a  minister  of  the  Prussian  Ev- 
angelical Church,  and  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
of  Fotsdnm ;  he  is  not,  therefore,  identified  with 
either  of  the  great  parties  that  now  divide  the 
Scottish  church.  Though  bis  feelings  and  even  his 
principles  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Secesaion- 
ists,  and  though  he  is  sure  that  the  Free  Chureh 
system  will  eventually  be  that  of  Protestant  Eu- 
rope, he  suffers  no  bias  to  mislead  him  in  his  es- 
timate of  facts,  or  in  the  deductions  from  them. — 
JJthen^um. 

Cases  and  Observations  Hlvstrative  of  the  Bentf" 
dal  Results  tohicii  may  be  obtained  by  dose  at^ 
tention  and  perseverance  in  same  of  the  most  un- 
promising  instances  of  Spinal  Deformity.  By 
Samuel  Hare,  Surgeon,     London,  ChurciUL 

The  prevalence  of  spinal  affections  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  painful  consequences  involved  in  this 
malady,  must  induce  parents  and  those  who-  have 
the  training  of  the  young  to  highly  {irize  an  intel- 
ligent and  scientific  treatise  upon  a  subject  of  such 
vast  importance.  We  do  not  pretend  to  account 
for  the  cases  of  spinal  deformity  being  more  nu- 
merous in  this  country  than  on  the  continent ; 
bat  we  venture  to  think  that  the  great  attention 
to  the  physical  training  of  the  continental  yoath 
praYenta  that  extensive  spinal  distortion  so  pie- 
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▼alent  in  our  own  country.  It  maj  be  deservinff 
the  attention  of  Britiah  parents  itod  guardians  to 
inquire  whether  more  attention  ought  not  to  be 
devoted  to  the  healthy  development  of  bone  and 
muscle,  which  shall  contribute  to  the  vigor  and 
beauty  of  the  material  fofkn.  A  reply  to  this  in- 
quiry in  the  affirmative  would  be  found  to  secure 
to  the  exercises  of  the  mind  facilities  of  no  ordi- 
nary character.  The  spirU  of  man  will  delight 
in  its  own  workings  when  the  machinery  of  its 
operations  is  in  good  order,  and  the  material  is 
the  active  and  obedient  servant  of  the  spiritual. 

Undivided  attention,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  can  never  fail  to  secure  for  the  student  emi- 
nence in  theoretical  and  practical  science.  Of 
this  our  author  is  a  most  satisfactory  illustration. 
His  extensive  practice  and  bis  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, entitle  him  to  the  confidence  of  all  who  may 
be  affected  in  the  spine.  The  most  of  the  cases 
which  are  introduced  in  the  pamphlet,  are  of  per- 
sons now  living,  and  to  whom  reference  can  be 
made.  The  work  deserves  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents and  guardians,  and  all  who  are  concerned 
lor  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  rising  population. 

jtfemotr  of  the  Life  and  Writingg  of  Thomas 
Cartufrightt  B.D.  the  distinguished  Furitan  Be- 
former;  including  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
movements  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  By 
the  Rev,  B.  Brook,  author  of  '<  The  Lives  of  the 
Puritans**    Octavo,  pp.  489.     London  :  Snow. 

The  distinguished  nonconformist,  the  events  of 
whose  life  are  here  recorded,  was  borh  in  the 
county  of  Hertford,  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  or,  as  is  conjectured,  about  1535. 
He  was  sent  to  Cambridge  at  an  early  age ;  but 
aAerthe  death  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  accession 
of  Mary,  his  principles  compelled  him  to  quit  the 
university;  and,  during  that  sanguinary  reign, 
the  young  student  remained  in  seclusion,  in  the 
office  of  a  counsellor-at-la  w.  When  ihe  accession 
of  Elizabeth  brought  bank  somewhat  better  times, 
he  returned  to  St.  John's  College,  and  fisured  as 
•  disputant  before  the  virgin  queen,  when  she 
visited  the  university ;  but,  it  is  alleged,  with 
questionable  success,  so  far  as  finding  grace  in 
royal  eyes  may  augur  success.  He  took  his  de- 
gree,— was  chosen  Margaret  professor;  and  from 
the  spirit  of  his  popular  lectures,  and  the  bold 
doctrines  'which  he  promulgated  in  his  works, 
was  soon  involved  in  controversy  on  those  ques- 
tions which  still  divide  churchmen  and  noncon- 
formists. In  questions  relating  to  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  the  nonconformists,  down  to 
the  present  time,  have  had  no  abler  champion. 
Cartwright  soon  drew  upon  himself  the  displea- 
sure of  the  bishops,  and  also  that  of  the  Queen, 
though,  personalty,  he  suffered  not  so  much  as 
many  of  bis  party  who  had  given  less  cause  of 
offence  to  these  potent  personages.  He,  however; 
found  it  expedient  to  retire  quietly  into  exile ; 
and  for  some  time  he  resided  at  Middleburg,  and 
afterwards  at  Antwerp,  where  be  became  pastor 
of  the  English  congregation.  He  was  now  held 
in  high  esteefai  for  his  learning,  and  considered 
as  a  head  or  leader  of  the  puritan  party,  and  was, 
by  James  VI.,  offered  a  professorship  in  St.  Air- 
drews.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
England,  where  his  condition  did  not  disarm  the 
enmity  of  Bishop  Aylmer,  who  falsely  plead- 
ed the  dueeo's  commaxid  for  casting  Cartwright 
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into  prison,  and  thus  drew  upon  himself  the  roy- 
al displeasure.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  released  from 
prison  and  found  many  friends  and  protectors 
among  the  powerful  and  noble,  who  often,  for  po- 
litical purposes,  courted  the  nuritans.  The  Earl 
of  Leicester  appointed  him  first  master  of  an  hos- 
pital, for  twelve  indigent  men,  which  he  had  es- 
tablished at  Warwick  ;  and  here,  for  some  years, 
he  found  a  haven  of  rest.  But  he  again  got  into 
trouble ;  and  was,  at  one  time,  even  committed 
to  the  Fleet,  where  he  suffered  a  long  imprison- 
ment, from  which  he  and  his  brethren  in  afflic- 
tion were  at  length  relieved  by  the  intervention 
of  Lord  Burghley.  His  troubles  were  not  yet  at 
an  end  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  his  days,  he  es- 
chewed all  controvercy, — lived  in  quiet  and  re- 
tirement ;  and,  strange  to  fell,  is  reported  to  have 
died  rich.  His  life,  and  his  writing,  (which  are 
more  important  than  his  life,)  are,  in  fact,  the  his- 
tory of  puritanism  during  its  brave  early  sirujfgles 
against  intolerance  and  arbitrary  power,  for  the 
maintenance  of  freedom  of  conscience,  of  discus- 
sion and  opinion.  We  need  hardly  say  that  Mr. 
Brook  deeply  reverences  the  subject  of  his  me 
moir ;  and  is  thoroughly  imbued —  yea  even  to 
a  touch  of  prejudice— with  the  spirit  of  his 
party. —  T<iiVs  Mag. 

Rapport  Annual  sur  les  Progrks  de  la  Ckimie. 
Par  J.  BerzeliuSj  traduit  de  Suedois  par  Ph. 
Piantamour. 

This  is  the  current  volume  of  Berzelius'  well 
known  Chemical  Annual.  To  scientific  readers 
we  need  say  no  more  than  that  it  contains  as  able 
a  summary  of  the  discoveries  and  speculations 
in  chemistry  which  have  been  published  during 
the  preceding  year,  as  former  volumes  did  of 
earlier  years.  To  unscientific  readers  we  need 
only  say,  that  its  author  is  the  celebrated  Swedish 
chemist,  Jacob  Berzelius,  who,  for  the  instruction 
of  his  brethren,  yearly  draws  up  a  digest  of  the 
progress  of  their  science  during  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  so  much  valued,  tnat  translations 
from  the  original  Swedish  are  always  made  into 
French  and  German.  As  no  translation  is  made 
into  English,  we  have  made  the  French  one,  as 
the  more  generally  accessible,  the  object  of  our 
remarks.  In  execution,  the  work  is  beyond 
praise.  It  supplies  the  shortest,  simplest,  but 
most  effectual  means  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
rate  at  which  chemistry  is  advancing.  British 
Quarterly  Review. 

KO£MO£.  A  general  Survey  of  the  Physical 
Phenomena  of  the  Universe.  By  Jilexan4sr 
Von  Humboldt.  Post  8vo.,  vol.  i.  pp.  482. 
London,  1845. 

The  work  quoted  above  is  probably  Humboldt's 
last  legacy  to  the  world  of  science.  In  the  pre- 
face, he  says,  *  In  the  evening  of  a  long  ana  ac- 
tive life,  I  present  the  public  with  a  work,  the 
indefinite  outlines  of  wnich  have  floated  in  my 
mind  for  almost  half  a  century.'  Of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  than 
by  citing  another  passage  from  the  preface. 

'  The  first  volume  of  my  work  comprises  intro 
ductory  considerations  on  the  various  sources  of 
our  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  the  establishmant 
of  the  lavrs  of  the  universe  ;  the  circurosoriptton 
and  Bcientific  treatment  of  physical  cosmography ; 
and  a  general  picture  of  nature  as  a  survey  or  the 
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phenomena  of  cosmoi.  The  general  sunrey  ot 
nature,  beginning  with  the  furthest  nebulc, 
and  the  revolving  double  stars  of  heaven,  and 
coming  down  to  the  terrestrial  phenomena  of  the 
geography  of  oreanic  beings — plants,  animals, 
and  the  races  of  mankind— eontains  the  most 
important  and  essential  portion  of  my  whole  un- 
dertaking: the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Gen- 
eral with  the  Particular ;  the  spirit  pervading  the 
treatment  of  the  subjects  discussed  ;  the  form  and 
style  of  the  composition.  The  two  succeeding 
volumes  will  comprise  the  discussion  of  the 
means  that  incite  to  ihe  study  of  nature,  (through 
animated  accounts  of  natural  scenery,  landscape 
painting,  the  cultivation  and  grouping  of  exotic 
plants  in  the  hot-house ;)  the  history  of  the  con- 
templation of  the  universe,  in  other  words,  the 
graauai  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  natural 
rorces  co-operating  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  speciali- 
ties of  the  several  departments,  whose  reciprocal 
connexions  were  indicated  in  the  General  Picture 
presented  in  the  first  volume.' — pp.  12,  13. 

For  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  any  one  better  fitted  than  Hum- 
boldt. At  the  close  of  a  long  life,  devoted,  not 
to  one  paft  of  science,  or  of  natural  history,  but 
to  the  whole  of  those  connected  subjects  of  know- 
ledge which  explain  the  operations  of  nature,  he 
comes  forward  with  the  sum  of  the  reflections 
derived  from  the  experience  gained  in  many  jour- 
neys, and  multiplied  researches  in  her  wide  do- 


main. 


The  work  is  not  couched  in  the  symbols  of 
science,  but  made  open  to  the  general  reader  by 
language  as  plain  as  the  subjects  will  admit.  The 
English  translation  has  appeared  in  successive 
parts  for  the  last  few  months,  and  these  are  now 
complete  as  far  as  the  first  volume.  From  the 
passage  quoted  above  it  appears  that  two  other 
volumes  will  make  up  the  whole  work.  We 
may,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  book 
when  it  is  completed. — British  Q^uarterly  Revieto. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  Mapiifieent, 
By  William  Roscoe.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author. 


This  volume  forms  the  first  publication  of  a 


lenge  comparison  with  any  issue  of  the  dav,  nu- 
merous and  excellent  as  they  are.  Roscoe  s  l^fe 
of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  has  hitherto  been  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  public^  from  its  bulk  and  cost.  It  is 
Jiere  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  single  volume 
at  a  oneap  price,  but  wearing  nothing  cheap  in  its 
look — neither  double  columns,  nor  peculiar  form, 
nor  flimsy  prettiness  of  cover.  In  some  points  of 
view  it  in  **  better  than  new"  for  the  general  read- 
er. The  notes  are  all  translated ;  tlie  more  in- 
teresting or  valuable  illustrations  of  the  text  are 
•elected  from  Mr.  Roscoe's  elaborate  appendix, 
and  from  his  subsequent  publication,  *^  Illustra- 
tions from  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici";  and 
the  Index  has  been  revised.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who 
•dita  this  edition,  has  also  added  a  Life  of  Ros- 
coe. Many  things  may  prevent  us  from  recurring 
to  the  Li/s  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici ;  but  they  Deed 
Dot  prevent  our  readers  from  procuring  it.  A 
work  which  has  lived  its  half-i^ntury  does  Dot 
need  recommendation.— >^s€iator. 
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1.  ne  Christian  Alliance.  Its  Constilu- 
tion,  Liit  of  Owners,  and  Address.  New 
York.      1643. 

2.  ApoitolatoPopolart.   London.    1842-3. 

The  firet  of  iheaboTe  pamphlets' 
what  mny  b«  termed  the  "  ConBtituti 
■D  American  Socielj,  dating  from  the  12th 
May,  1843,  which  announces  itself 
blished  "to  promote  religious freedc 
to  difiiise  useful  and  religious  knowledge 
among  the  natives  of  Italy,  and  other  Pnpal 
Countries."  Each  member  of  [he  society 
is  to  contribute  not  less  than  one  dollar  an- 
nually to  the  formation  of  a  stKjial  fund, 
which  is  to  be  devoted — first,  to  the  sending 
a  judicious  agent  to  all  those  localities  ol 
North  and  South  America,  Europe,  and  the 
African  Coast,  resorted  to  by  large  bodies  of 
Italians,  there  to  establish  acorrespondence, 
and  depositories  fur  the  sale  of  bibles  and 
other  books,  and  to  eSeci  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  religious  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  Italian  peo|>le  ;  secondly, 
lo  the  publication  of  tracts  and  books  in  the 
Italian  lani;uage.  '  L'Hisloirc  de  la  Refor- 
mation,' by  Merle  d'Aubign^,  and  M'Crie's 
VoL-Vil— No.II.  10 


'  Memorials  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,'  are 
named  as  samples  of  the  works  lo  be  tratw- 
laled.  The  third  object  of  the  fund  is— 
"  laying  before  the  American  public  the  Irue 
state  and  condiiion  of  the  Tarious  Popish 
Countries,  and  the  character  of  Popery  as  ■ 
system." 

As  far  aa  set  forth  in  the  '  Constitution,' 
and  at  more  detail  in  the  address  which  fol- 
lows, the  aim  of  thia  association  is  good,  al- 
though its  plan  is  incomplete.  It  is  solely 
theological.  "  With  questions  properly  po- 
litical," say  its  founders,  "  our  association 
nothing  lo  do."  Now,  we  acknowledge 
that  in  Italy,  as  every  where  else,  the  reli- 
s  question  surpasses  in  importance  all 
rn ;  hut  we  believe  that  sooner  or  later 
the  thinking  world  will  be  convinced  ihat,  in 
the  present  elate  of  the  Peninsula,  it  is  im- 
possible lo  get  at  the  religious  question 
iherwise  than  through  the  political.  To  be 
lusl  precedefafAtii^;  andlialyMRol.  To 
im  at  her  present  progress  towards  religious 
beriy  would  be  lo  impose  the  task  of  phy- 
ical  motion  on  a  prisoner  bound  hand  and 
foot.  You  may  warehouse  bibles,  or  copies 
[erle  d'Aubign£  and  M'Crie,  at  every 
point  around  Italy  that  may  favor  their  dis- 
persion ;  slowly,  and  in  numbers  impercepti- 
ble, ifaey  may  reach  (be  taaoda  of  those  who 
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Fna  tha  W«uiiintUf  BstIbw. 

THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

I.    7Tu<^ristian  Allianee.     lis  Cmstitu- 
tion.  List  af  OJiners,  and  Address.  Nevf 
York.     1843. 
3.  Apostolato  Popolart.   London.    1842-3. 

The  first  nflheabriTe  painphletscoQtains 
what  may  be  termed  the  "  Constitulion"  of 
■a  American  Sucieiy,  dating  Trom  tlie  )2th 
May,  1643,  which  anoounces  itaeiraa  esta- 
blished "  to  promote  religious  freedom,  and 
to  diffuse  useful  and  religious  knowledge 
among  the  natives  of  half,  and  other  Papal 
Counuies."  Each  member  of  the  Bocieiy 
is  to  contribute  not  less  than  one  dollar  an- 
nually to  the  formation  of  a  social  fund, 
which  is  lo  be  devoted — lirsl,  to  the  sending 
ti  judicious  agent  lo  all  those  localities  of 
North  and  South  Ainerioa,  Europe,  and  ihe 
African  Coast,  resorted  to  by  large  bodies  of 
Ilnliaiis,  there  lo  establish  a  correspondence, 
and  depositories  for  the  sale  of  bibles  and 
other  books,  and  to  efieci  other  arrnnge- 
meuta  for  the  religious  and  inielleciual  im- 
provement of  the  Italian  peojile  ;  secondly, 
to  the  publication  of  tracts  and  books  in  the 
Italian  lani{iiage.  '  L'Histoiro  de  la  Refnr- 
natioD,'  by  Merle  d'Aubigafi,  andM'Crie's 
Vol.  VII.— No.  11.  10 


'  Memorialii  of  ihe  Reformation  in  Italy,'  sro 
named  as  samples  of  the  works  to  be  lran» 
lated.  The  third  object  of  the  fund  ia— 
"  laying  before  the  American  public  the  true 
state  and  condition  of  the  various  Popish 
Countries,  and  the  character  of  Popery  as  a 

As  far  OS  set  forth  in  the  '  Constitution,' 
and  at  more  detuil  in  the  address  which  fol- 
lows, the  aim  of  this  association  is  good,  al- 
though its  plan  is  incomplete.  It  is  solely 
theological.  "  With  questions  properly  po- 
litical," say  its  founders,  "  our  sssociatioa 
has  nothing  todo."  Now,  we  acknowledge 
that  in  Italy,  as  every  where  else,  the  reli- 
gious  question  surpasses  in  importauca  all 
rs ;  hut  we  believe  that  sooner  or  later 
the  thinking  world  will  be  convinced  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Peninsula,  it  is  im- 
isible  to  gel  at  the  religious  question 
otherwise  than  through  the  political.  To  be 
nust  precede  to  fAin^;  and  Italy  u  not.  To 
im  at  her  present  progress  towards  religious 
liberty  would  be  to  impose  the  task  of  phj- 
ical  motion  on  a  prisoner  bound  band  and 
lot.  You  may  warehouse  bibles,  or  copiea 
of  Merle  d'Aubign^  and  M'Crie,  at  every 
point  around  Italy  that  may  favor  their  dis- 
persion; slowly,  and  in  numbers  impercepti- 
ble, ihey  may  reach  the  hands  of  those  who 
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have  no  need  of  them,  of  those  whose  souls 
are  already  freed  ;  but  the  mass,  "the  gay 
unthinking  peasantry*'  of  the  villages  of 
Italy,  '*  the  mechanics  and  shopkeepers  of 
her  towns,"  will  never  hear  of  them.  The 
gendarmes,  the  priests,  and  the  Custom-house 
form,  between  them  and  the  instruction  you 
seek  to  aflfurd,  a  triple  wall  insurmountable 
to  individual  agents  of  a  Transatlantic  soci- 
ety. Every  theory  of  education,  then,  for  the 
masses  of  Italy,  resolves  itself  into  a  pro- 
blem of  liberty.  And  well  do  her  patriots 
know  this.  Since  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  Alliance  wrote  in  their  address 
that  "  The  patriotic  minds  of  that  glorious 
land  are  understood  to  have  abandoned  the 
hope  of  liberating  their  country  by  insurrec- 
tion and  the  sword,"  projects  and  attempts 
of  that  very  order  have  multiplied  in  a  fright- 
ful ratio.  Setting  aside  the  address,  how- 
ever, the  Christian  Alliance  is  a  symptom 
that  interest  is  awakened  in  America  for 
the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  that  the  impor- 
tance of  that  country  in  the  European  circle 
is  felt  and  comprehended  by  our  kinsmen 
across  the  ocean.  The  example  shown  de- 
serves to  be  imitated  on  a  larger  scale  among 
oiif  selves. 

The  •  Apostolato  Popolare*  is  a  periodical 
publication  in  Italian,  published  in  London, 
of  which  twelve  numbers  have  made  their 
appearance ;  and  it  represents  the  opinions 
of  the  National  Italian  Association,  kpown 
as  "  Young  Italy."  Bearing  such  a  title, 
and  were  it  only  as  the  symptomatic  "straw," 
it  has  a  claim  to  be  better  known  among  us 
.  than  it  is.  The  religious  question  has  often 
been  handled  in  it,  and  in  a  sense  decided- 
ly opposed  to  Papacy.  Though  the  positive 
doctrinal  category  of  its  conductors  remains 
hitherto  undeveloped,  we  have  evidence  that 
they  are  sensitively  alive  to  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  religious  principle  in  the  work 
of  social  renovation.  While  deploring  it, 
they  endeavor  to  make  prominent  the  exist- 
ing want  of  belief.  They  proclaim  that  the 
world  cannot  live  without  satisfying  this 
want ;  and  they  appear  disposed  to  appeal 
from  the  Pope  to  a  Council, — but  to  a  Coun- 
cil faithful  to  its  own  convictions,  charged 
to  inquire  into  and  direct  the  religious  as- 
pirations now  stirring  in  the  bosom  of  Hu- 
manity. 

The  absolute  ignorance  of  the  English 
public  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the 
few  publicattcms  that  from  time  to  time 
throw  a  ray  of  light  on  the  situation  and 
tendencies  of  the  Peninsula,  is  but  a  result 
of  the  indiffereDce  that  prevails  upon  the 


It'dian  question — an  iudifierence  which 
would  be  strange  any  where,  but  which  is 
almost  inconceivable  as  existing  in  the  midst 
of  a  Protestant  people,  valuing  liberty  of 
conscience  and  proclaiming  itself  to  be  now 
more  than  ever  alarmed  at  the  inroads  of 
the  Papal  spirit.  What!  are  we  complain- 
ing of  the  active  propagandism  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  amongst  us — do  we  point  with  ex- 
clamations at  symptoms  (whose  more  than 
temporary  importance,  by-the-bye,  is  much 
exaggerated)  of  a  return  to  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Vatican,  and  are  we  forgetting  our 
most  powerful  auxiliary?  Behold  at  the 
feet  of  that  throne  of  usurpation,  that  ex- 
hausts our  anathemas,  a  people  seeking  na- 
tionality, whose  nationality  recognized, 
would  be  a  final  sentence  to  the  power  of 
enslaving  Belief.  We  know  that  in  1831, 
in  an  e^ort  of  national  organization,  their 
first  and  spontaneous  step  was  the  abolition 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  Irpping  away  of  half  his  strength. 
Almost  all  the  leaders  of  this  movement, 
since  driven  into  oxile,  proclaim  a  creed 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  which  we 
dread  the  influence ;  and  has  it  never  struck 
us  that  if  these  men  were  free  to  express 
their  present  convictions,  a  blow  would  be 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil  ?  Ob- 
viously the  Italian  national  question  em- 
braces the  solution  of  the  religious  ques- 
tion, and  our  duty  is  at  least  to  study  it. 

When,  about  a  year  ago,  we  heard  that 
some  bodies  of  men  had  shown  themselves 
in  the  Papal  States, — that  an  unusual  fer- 
mentation pervaded  Italy,  and  that  a  general 
rising  was  looked  for,  our  indifference  never 
for  an  instant  forsook  us.  Although  the  titles 
of  Count  and  Marquis  attached  to  the  names 
of  those  who  were  designated  as  principals 
were  of  a  nature  slightly  to  jog  our  aristo- 
cratic torpor,  many  among  us  waited  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Ailgemeine  Zritung^ 
ere  we  could  even  admit  that,  after  all,  this 
might  be  an  outbreak — not  of  our  old  cir- 
culating library  acquaintance,  the  banditti, 
— but  of  patriots  driven  to  this  extremity 
by  the  mal-administration  of  their  country's 
affairs.  Our  journals  recorded  the  facts 
without  comment.  Their  editors  did  not 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  examining 
if  this  were  the  last  throe  of  the  dying,  or  a 
signal  of  the  uprousing  of  a  great  people. 
None  thought  of  inferring  from  the  Cannts 
and  Marquises,  valued  at  so  much  a  head 
by  the  Pontifical  Government,  a  new  proof 
that  the  nobility  fraternized  with  the  people 
10  these  onceasiog  aspirations  of  patrtotisa. 
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None  thought  of  seeing  in  Dr.  Muratori's 
hand,  that  kept  in  check  for  six  weeks  all 
the  forces  of  the  Pope,  Swiss  or  native — or 
later,  in  the  bands  of  Calabria,  when  the 
agitation  had  reached  Southern  Italy — a 
symptom  of  progress  in  insurrectional  in- 
telligence,  a  practical  programme  of  the 
destined  war  on  the  foreigner,  drawn  up  by 
the  most  devoted  among  the  Italian  youth. 
.When,  in  the  sequel,  we  heard  that  the 
brothers  Muratori  had  taken  refuge  in  exile ; 
that  the  brothers  Bandiera,  and  some  others 
with  them,  had  encountered  martyrdom, 
the  sole  conclusion  drawn  was — AU  is  end" 
td;  and  the  trifling  amount  of  attention,  of 
curiosity,  that  the  troubles  had  excited 
among  us,  immediately  subsided. 

This  is  to  treat  somewhat  too  lightly  both 
the  cause  of  a  people  to  whom  Europe  owes 
its  civilization,  and  th^  efforts  of  those 
brave  men  whose  object  is  to  give  that  peo- 
ple new  life. 

Yet  nothing  is  ended ;  the  ground  beneath 
trembles  to-day  just  as  yesterday.  The 
symptoms  of  feruientation  continue;  and  it 
requires  no  very  practised  eye  to  foresee  that 
important  events  will  come  to  pass  in  Italy, 
perhaps  very  soon.  The  struggle,  obstinate 
and  prolonged,  that  for  thirty  years  has  peri- 
odic^ly  driven  to  the  dungeon,  to  the  scaf- 
fold, or  to  exile,  the  41ite  of  her  educated 
youth  has  not  yet  terminated. 

The  map  of  Europe  has  to  be  re-model- 
led. New  nationalities  appear  to  be  es- 
tablishing. The  part  of  statesmen  should 
be  to  prepare  for  England  a  new  political 
and  commercial  existence  by  cultivating 
the  germs  of  sympathy  and  alliance  with 
the  new  Powers  thai  will  spring  out  of  the 
crisis.  If  the  present  Cabinet  neglect  this 
office,  let  us  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible, 
discharge  it.  Hereafter  Englishmen  will 
thank  us. 

Those  who  would  seriously  investigate 
the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Italian  people  should  commence  their  in- 
quiry with  the  States  of  the  Pope.  Dis- 
content is  there  most  menacing,  and  the 
religious  question,  which  is  there  located, 
the  Papal  States  the  most  directly  import- 
ant. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  how  the  dis- 
tricts which  now  form  the  territories  of  the 
Pope  accepted  his  authority  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  power  protective  of  the  spirit 
of  democracy  and  of  the  municipal  fran- 
chises, against  the  despotic  usurpation  of 
foreign  emperors.  Originally,  it  was  a  sort 
of  synallagmatic  cootract,  more  or  less  ex- 
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plicit,*  by  which  there  was  conferred  on  the 
Pope  a  right  of  suzerainty  and  the  tribute, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  uncontrolled  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  the  choice  of 
magistrates,  the  power  of  making  and  dis- 
solving alliances, — all  in  a  word  tbatconsti- 
lutes  6oiid^i/f  independence.  Afterwards, 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  the  splendor  ne- 
cessary to  the  centre  of  Christianity,  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Church  reforms  to  be  ac- 
complished, petty  tyrants  to  be  put  down, 
furnii>hed  so  many  bases  for  the  profound 
and  Machiavelian  system  of  usurpation,  con- 
summated by  Alexander  the  Sixth  and  Cle- 
ment the  Seventh.  One  by  one  the  popular 
liberties  were  swallowed  up :  those  that  were 
nominally  spared  were  rendered  nugatory. 
Thus,  a  Council  and  a  Magistracy  were  left 
in  the  towns,  possessing  the  right  of  voting 
on  municipal  matters;  but  the  Sovereign  re- 
served the  power  of  appointment  to  the 
Council,  the  choice  of  the  heads,  the  fixing 
of  the  time  when  and  the  matters  on  which 
they  were  to  deliberate.  If  local  statutes 
were  cons^erved,  they  were  those  which 
might  tend  to  maintain  division  and  rivalry 
between  city  and  city,  and  which,  such  as 
the  difference  of  weights  and  measures,  were 
bars  to  commerce  and  intercommunication. 
Deprived  of  liberty  and  political  life,  and 
under  the  thousand  ills  notorious  as  inher- 
ent to  ecclesiastical  government,  the  Ro- 
man provinces  had  attained,  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  wretched 
supremacy  of  Italy  in  misery  and  misgov- 
ern ment. 

Under  Napoeleon,  the  Marches  and  I^ega- 
lious  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italj, 
as  they  had  before  been  comprised  in  the 
Italian  Republic.  An  enlightened  public 
administration,  the  subversion  of  every  feu- 
dal privilege,  the  abolition  of  the  old  law, 
and  the  substitution  of  codes  more  adapted 
to  the  times  and  manners,  the  equality  of  all 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation, military  rank  open  to  all  classes  of 
the  youth,  and  lastly.  Nationality  beaming 
brightly  before  the  eyes  of  all  as  possibly  to 
be  realized  at  no  distant  time,  rapidly  ele- 
vated these  provinces  from  their   sunken 

*  Tbe  formally-sifted  charter  regulating  the  re- 
lations between  Bologna  and  Nicholas  the  Fifth  is 
well  known  There  is  prrseryed  in  the  archives  of 
Ancona  a  letter  from  Clement  the  £leYenth,  en- 
treating the  consent  of  the  Municipality  to  a  tax  of 
one  quattrino  (If'sa  than  half  a  farthing)  per  pound 
of  butcher's  meat,  and  this  reqaest,made  at  a  time 
when  the  usurpation  was  already  complete,  ena- 
bles as  to  judge  of  the  limits  of  preceding  conTeo* 
ttona. 
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State.  Rome,  and  the  other  portions  of  the 
Estates  of  the  Pope,  which  were  united  to 
the  Empire  in  1810,  made  less  progress 
than  the  Marches  and  Legations.  The  in- 
evitable consequences  of  foreign  domination, 
obtrusive  in  all  things,  eve»to  its  language, 
neutralized  the  civil  and  legislative  benefits 
that  might  otherwise  have  resulted.  How- 
ever, these  provinces  were  also  improving, 
when  in  1814  one  stroke  of  the  pen  anni- 
hilated all  those  elements  of  wealth,  of  life, 
of  progress,  so  recently  manifest. 

That  epoch  restored  old  authorities,  hut 
did  not  restore  ancient  rights.  Promises 
were  lavished,  as  at  thfe  beginning  of  all  Re- 
storations. The  Napoleon  Code  was  to  be 
maintained,  taxes  were  to  be  lowered,  public 
education  was  to  be  confided  to  those  whom 
public  opinion  esteemed  the  most  capable. 
All  these  promises  were  violated.  The 
canon  law  was  resuscitated  ;  old  forms  were 
revived.  The  taxes  remained  such  as  they 
had  been  under  the  exigencies  of  war ;  with 
this  difference,  that  their  produce,  of  which 
a  part  at  least,  under  the  kingdom,  had  been 
appropriated  to  public  works  and  institu- 
tions, was  wholly  swallowed  up  in  pensions, 
in  sinecures,  and  in  the  support  of  the  luxury 
and  vices  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church ;  thus,  while  the  salary  of  the  Pre- 
fect of  Bologna  was  12,000  francs  annually, 
the  Cardinal-Legate,  discharging  the  same 
functions,  now  receives  64,000  francs.  Edu- 
cation was  no  more  mentioned  ;  but  to  pos- 
sess and  to  exhibit  talent  was  to  give  cause 
for  suspicion  and  persecution.  From  all  this, 
combined  with  theever-preeent  ideaof  Italian 
Nationality,  sprang  the  insurrection  of  183 1 . 

This  is  not  an  occasion  for  going  into  the 
details  of  that  movement,  or  for  referring  to 
the  motives  that  localized  it  in  the  Roman 
States — motives,  in  our  opinion,  arising 
from  the  errors  of  the  men  whom  accident 
placed  at  the  head ;  but  we  will  remind  our 
readers  that  the  insurrection  spread  over  ten 
provinces  in  three  or  four  days,  without  the 
effusion  of  a  single  drop  of  blood,  without  a 
shadow  of  opposition,  and  that  it  snccumbed 
only  before  an  Austrian  army.  A  cnpitula- 
tion  was  signed  at  Ancona,  on  the  26(h  of 
March,  between  the  Insurrectionary  Govern- 
ment and  Cardinal  Benvenuti :  a  full  and 
entire  amnesty  was  guaranteed.  This  was 
shamefully  broken.  Tlie  document  was  sent 
lo  Rome  the  same  day,  but  remained  unan- 
swered whilst  the  patriots  were  in  force. 
On  the  3d  of  April,  when  all  had  been  given 
up,  arms  and  fortiBed  places,  and  when  Ban- 
diera,    the    Austrian    Rear-Admiral — the 
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same  whose  two  sons  died  in  July,  1844,  for 
the  national  cause — had  arrested  on  the  high 
seas  some  of  the  most  compromised,  an  edict 
of  the  Pope  anulled  the  convention.  Prose- 
cutions commenced.  Edicts  of  the  14th  and 
30th  of  April  declared  guilty  the  authors,  the 
accomplices,  and  favorers  of  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  poets  who  had  celebrated  it,  the 
orators  who  had  eulogized  it,  all  those  who 
had  in  any  manner  concurred  in  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  local  causes  of  in 
surrection  appeared  so  evident  and  so  just 
to  the  eyes  of  other  Governments,  that  ■ 
Memorandum  was  addressed  to  the  Court 
of  Rome  on  the  21st  of  May,  1831,  in  the 
name  of  the  5ve  Powers,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  England,  in  which 
there  was  enforced  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing radical  chansres  into  the  system  of 
administration.  By  a  circular  of  the  3d  of 
June,  addressed  to  the  Ministers  of  those 
Powers,  the  Pope  himself  admitted  this  ne- 
cessity, and  he  engaged  himself  to  give  such 
institutions  as  would,  he  said,  open  for  his 
reign  a  new  era.  The  edicts  of  the  5th  of 
July,  5th  and  31st  of  October,  and  5th  of 
November,  1831,  made  their  appearance  in 
discharge  of  these  engagements. 

What  kind  of  constitution  these  edicts 
gave  to  the  Papal  Government  will  appear 
further  on.  We  will  here  state  that  the 
people  openly  and  angrily  repudiated  il. 
The  Municipal  bodies  exclaimed  against 
what  they  termed  a  deception.  Petitions 
circulated  in  town  and  country,  and  were 
covered  with  signatures :  there  were  some, 
as  that  of  Forli,  that  boasted  the  name  of 
the  Bishop's  Vicar  himself.  They  were 
unanimous  in  demanding  the  admission  of 
fathers  of  families  to  the  higher  ofBces  of 
the  Magistracy  ;  the  election  by  the  people 
of  the  Councils  for  the  Comuni,  from 
which  were  taken  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cils, that  were  to  furnish  in  their  turn 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  ; 
the  publication  of  the  revenue  accounts  ; 
publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  courts  of 
law ;  and  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  National  Guard.  The  essential  defects 
in  the  Edicts  were  pointed  out  in  an  argu- 
mentative Memorial  addressed  to  the  Pro- 
Legate  Count  Grassi,  by  the  corps  of  judges 
and  advocates  of  Bologna.  A  committee 
was  Cormed  at  Bologna,  on  the  5th  ef  Janu- 
ary, 1832,  chosen,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Pro-Legates,  by  the  heads  of  the  Magistra* 
cy,  who  were  charged  to  make  known  to 
the  Government  the  real  wishes  of  the  peo* 
pie.    This  committee  was  dissolved.    The 
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Pope'  persisted  in  exacting  the  precise  an^ 
simple  execution  of  the  enactments  of  the 
5th  of  July,  Rnd  succeeding  dates.  On 
quitting  the  Legations,  at  the  end  of  July, 
the  Austrians  had  intrusted  the  preservation 
of  order  to  the  Civic  Guard  :  the  disband* 
Ing  of  this  guard  was  decided  upon,  and  on 
the  lOth  of  January,  1842,  Cardinal  Bernetti 
announced  that  it  would  be  replaced  by  a 
reorganized  regular  soldiery.  These  sol- 
diery, whose  pay  was  forthcoming  by  the 
raising  of  a  loan,  were  in  great  part  com- 
posed of  banditti  and  miscreants  picked 
from  the  prisons  of  Civita-Castellana,  San 
Leo,  and  St.  Angelo;  the  officers  were  in 
general  men  known  for  their  ferocity  or  for 
an  ultra  San  fed  ism  ;*  their  commander  was 
Barbieri,  who  in  1831  had  been  with  diffi- 
culty saved  from  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
Foreseeing  a  frightful  reaction,  the  Romag- 
nese  refu^  to  receive  them.  Resistance 
was  however  hopeless,  for  on  the  12th 
there  came  notes  from  the  four  Powers,  ap- 
proving the  march  of  the  troops,  offisring 
their  assistance  to  the  Pope  to  obtain  him 
an  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender, 
and  informing  the  recusants  that  they  had 
not  to  expect  justice.  The  Romagnese  re- 
solved that  it  became  them  to  evince  their 
opinion  to  the  world  by  a  marked  demon- 
stration. The  troops  advanced  under  the 
direction  of  Cardinal  Albani :  the  Civic 
Guard  resisted,  then  fell  back,  to  weaken 
the  enemy,  by  compelling  him  to  spread 
over  the  country.  The  Papal  ruffians  com- 
mitted horrors  which  would  be  incredible 
were  it  not  that  there  are  living  and  unex- 
ceptionable witnesses  to  the  facts.  Cesena 
was  given  up  to  plunder :  even  the  churches 
were  not  excepted  ;  in  that  of  the  Madonna 
del  Monte,  men  suing  for  life,  the  crucifix 
in  hand,  were  pitilessly  massacred.  At 
Forli,t  children,  old  men  of  eighty,  and 
pregnant  women,  were  among  the  murdered. 
These  excesses  would  have  driven  the  whole 
people  to  the  direst  reprisals,  when  the  Aus- 
trisns  made  their  appearance  a  second  time, 
invoked  by  the  Pope. 

We  omit  the  French  expedition  to  A  neo- 
ns, which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
February.  It  had  no  bearing  on  the  prin- 
cipal question,  and  was  only  undertaken  to 

*The  San  fidist  (from  Mtnta  fide,  holy  faith) 
were,  like  the  Caldf  ari  of  the  Neapolitan  Statea, 
a  secret  asi'ociatioii  ojipoiitrd  to  the  pntriots. 

t  Cardinal  AU>ani,in  nmanifeato.spokeof  theae 
aeenea  man  unlucky  accident;  he  declared  that 
ke  would  cauae  to  bK  d<atribiit^  among  tlie  fani- 
liea  of  the  victims  the  aum  of  601  sterling,  taken 
IVom  tke  ProvimcuU  TreoMtmf, 
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quiet  the  anxiety  of  France.  But  we 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  noble  language 
held  at  this  time  by  Lord  Seymour,  who 
had  been  despatched  to  Rome  by  the  Eng* 
Itsh  Government.  He  alone  of  the  Envoys 
of  the  great  Powers  plainly  declared  thai 
the  pretended  reforms  neither  answered  the 
requirements  of  the  people,  nor  even  the 
guarded  demands  of  the  Memorandum  of 
the  21st  of  May.  He  alone  affirmed,  in  a 
correspondence  with  Prince  Metternicb, 
that  there  could  be  no  possible  tranquillity 
for  the  Italian  provinces  until  justice  was 
done.  On  his  departure  he  bore  with  him 
the  esteem  of  the  Italians,  who  were  afflicted 
to  perceive  that  while  every  intervention  for 
ill  was  tolerated  in  Europe,  there  was  not  a 
single  Government  that  deemed  itself  oblig- 
ed to  interfere  effectively  for  good.  The 
language  of  the  other  Powers  was  meao^ 
false,  and  designedly  canting.  They  spoke 
of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  throne^ 
and  of  Ugiiimate  authority;  they  loaded 
wi|h  commendations  the  wisdom  of  the 
Court  of  Rome ;  the  King  of  Prussia  de* 
dared  his  profound  veneration  for  the  sacred 
person  of  the  Pontiff ;  Nicholas  laid  his  sin- 
cere regards  at  the  feet  of  Gregory.  France 
descended  still  lower,  and  even  to  calumny; 
in  the  person  of  M.  De  Saint  Aulaire,  who 
asserted  that  the  Civic  Guard  had  plundered 
the  public  treasury.  The  Belgian  question 
now  absorbed  attention;  Austria  and  the 
Pope  remained  masters  of  the  ground ;  the 
patriots  commenced  a  more  silent  strug- 
gle :  but  the  Italian  question  had  made  one 
step  iu  advance ;  for  the  subjects  of  the  Pope, 
convinced  that  they  had  nothing  hencefor* 
ward  to  hope  from  without,  drew  closer  their 
bonds  with  those  who  alone  csn  work  out  their 
triumph,the  twentymillions  of  their  brethren. 

From  this  rapid  survey,  our  readers  will 
have  deduced  the  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
reigns  in  the  Papal  States  respecting  their 
government :  we  shall  now  show  what  that 
government  is. 

We  are  not  here  al)out  to  treat  of  the 
Pope,  that  nominal  head  of  the  State,  ail* 
powerful  for  evil,  absolutely  impotent  for 
good.  As  a  general  rule,  he  may  be  set 
do%vn  as  an  old  imbecile,  thrust  into  power 
by  a  faction  of  the  Cardinals,  who  share 
among  them  the  spoils ;  or  as  a  veteran 
trafficker  in  ambition,  who  settles  with  the 
electors  the  price  of  his  elevation  to  the 
Papacy,  and  who  is  compelled,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the 
compact.  The  real  chief  is  the  Secretary 
of  State  (Secretario  di  State) :  this  is  he 
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who  was  the  leader  of  the  triumphant  fac- 
tion in  the  Conclave.  He  stands  above  all 
aathority.  He  is  supposed  to  receive  the 
responses  of  the  Papal  oracle,  and  to  utter 
them  in  the  name  of  laws.  A  few  strokes 
of  the  pen,  forwarded  to  a  tribunal,  enable 
him  to  annihilate,  without  publicity,  statu- 
tory enactments.  It  often  happens  that, 
when  an  advocate-is  relying  upon  particu- 
lar articles  of  law  as  the  basis  of  the  right 
of  his  (5ase,  even  in  the  third  court  of  ap- 
peal, he  is  obliged  to  hear  that  those  articles 
are  no  longer  in  force.  The  secretary 
lords  it  over  the  finances  and  every  other 
branch  of  the  administration,  sparing  him- 
self the  trouble  of  advertising  the  subalterns 
of  his  intentions,  so  that  his  commands  and 
their  regulations  are  continually  at  variance. 
The  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  exclu- 
sively his* 

Next  to  him  comes  the  Cardinal  Camera 
Ungo.  His  duties  it  is  hard  to  define. 
His  titles  confer  on  him  the  Presidency  of 
the  Apostolic  Chamber,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Customs  and  the  Mint  :  but 
the  Mint  ha-s  a  special  President  within  de- 
pendent powers,  and  the  Customs  are  at  the 
direction  of  the  Treasurer.  The  superin- 
tendence of  all  that  regards  the  supply  of 
food,  of  agriculture,  of  industry,  makes  him 
a  sort  of  Minister  for  the  Interior,  were  it 
not  that  there  is  a  separate  department  for 
what  relates  to  provision  His  titles  would 
lead  one  to  infer  that  the  general  direction 
of  the  postal  department,  and  of  the  roads 
and  bridges,  was  intrusted  to  him,  though 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  them :  the  posts 
are  onder  a  separate  and  independent  juris- 
diction ;  and  the  roads  and  bridges  apper- 
tain to  a  Congregation  of  Cardinals. 

Indescribable  as  Proteus,  the  CamerUngo 
seems  to  be  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the 
governmental  chaos  we  are  describing,  for 
the  aole  purpose  of  mystifying  the  citizen  in 
the  endeavor  to  fix  on  the  source  of  his 
grievances.  Frequently  does  it  occur  that 
the  regulations  enforced  by  this  high  func- 
tionary, in  virtue  of  some  one  of  his  titular 
powers,  are  in  direct  collision  with  those  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  Congregation  of  Bridges 
and  Roads ;  and  it  then  becomes  impossible 
for  the  unfortunate  who  suffers  by  the  con- 
tradiction to  tell  to  which  of  these  authori- 
ties he  ia  to  appeal.  More  definite  in  duty, 
but  equally  unaccountable  as  to  perform- 
ance, IB  the  Treasurer*GeneraI,  who  com- 
pletes the  supreme  triumvirate  of  the  Papal 
States.  He  is  the  real  Minister  of  Finance ; 
though,  with  the  usual  rule  of  misrule,  sev- 


eral branches  of  that  head  are  entirely  in* 
dependent.  He  attends  to  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  and  appoints  the  provincial 
receivers:  he  contracts  loans,  and  orders 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  public  property. 
He  never  gives  eiccauni  to  any  one  of  his 
administration,  nor  of  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  that  enter  the  Treasury  ;  neither 
has  any  one  a  right  to  demand  an  account 
He  can  only  be  dismissed  from  his  office  by 
promotion  to  the  Cardinalate  :  he  then 
leaves  on  his  desk  a  key  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  Treasury  ;  oeing  the  only  formality 
that  is  indispens^le. 

Below  these  tnree  great  dignitaries  are  to 
be  found  a  multitude  of  Congregations  and 
other  authorities  with  undefined  functions  : 
the  Congregation  of  Bridges  and  Roads, 
composed  of  Cardinals  residing  at  Rome; 
to  whom  belong  a  Council  of  Arts,  com- 
prising six  engineers,  a  central  directory 
for  the  care  of  the  post  roads,  and  an  ad- 
ministrative council  for  cross-roads,  a  board 
of  dikes  and  water-courses,  an  administra- 
tive  council  for  tha  aqueducts  of  Rome, 
an  engineer-in-chief  for  the  provinces,  the 
Reno  commission  for  all  the  Legations  es- 
tablished at  Bologna,  besides  an  endless 
numb:  r  of  sub-councils,  inspectors-in-chief, 
and  engineers,  all  enormously  paid  for  do- 
ing nothing;*  the  Congregation  of  ^tioii 
Govemo,  composed  of  Cardinals  and  pre* 
siding  over  the  business  of  the  Marches, 
whose  duties  should  be  discharged  by  a 
principal  department  of  the  Home  Office ; 
the  Pope's  Auditor,  whose  cares,  according 
to  the  constitution,  should  be  confined  to 
the  legal  protection  of  widows,  minors,  and 
the  poor,  but  whose  power  has  so  thriven 
that  he  can  now  suspend,  by  a  decree,  the 
decisions  or  the  results  of  decisions  pro- 
nounced by  the  tribunals,  even  when  the 
cause  has  run  the  course  of  all  the  courts, 
and  is  no  longer  liable  to  appeal, t  the  Con- 
gregation of  Studies,  a  body  of  Cardinals  to 

*  Ev«rj  traveller  knowi  that,  saving  in  some 
provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  there  ia  no 
part  of  Italy  where  the  bridges  and  ronds  are  ao 
neglected  na  in  the  Popedom  ;  and  yet  this  branch 
of  the  administration  numbers  as  many  officiala  as 
would  auflice  for  United  Italy,  were  Italv  one. 
The  inapectora  receive  ninety  acudi  monthly,  eo- 
gineeraof  the  first  clasa  aeventy-five,  thoae  of  the 
second  forty-five ;  the  members  of  the  council  and 
engineers-in-chief  much  more.  The  Rorooa 
scudo  ia  worth  4s.  2d. 

t  The  Jtuditort  has  upon  each  rearript  a  fee  of 
three,  aiz  or  more  Roman  scodi.  Everybody  at 
Rone  knowa  the  namea  of  Bignov  Buttaoni  ami 
Monaignore  laola,  who  podceted  about  SS^QOO 
acudi  on  5,000  rescripts. 
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ranee  is  decreed  for  all  the  high  functiona- 
ries of  the  State,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Pope  is  bound  to  select  them,  not  from 
the  most  capable,  but,  in  accordance  with 


superintend  the  spread  of  education  under 
a  system  that  proscribes  mutual  instruction 
as  tainted  with  heresy  ;  the  Congregazione 
Militare,  composed  of  Monsignori,  under 
the  presidence  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 

State  ;  the  Legates  and  Delegates,  veritable  introduced  who  had  any  chanoe  of  being  elected, 
Pachas  of  the  Holy  See, — the  former,  Car- 
dinals, acting  as  Viceroys  in  the  four  prin- 
cipal provinces  of  the  State, — the  latter, 
Monsignori,  taking  care  of  the  districts  of 
lesser  importance,  but  both  exercising  an 
administrative,  restrictive,  and  judicial  au- 
thority, immense,  arbitrary,  and  irresponsi- 
ble ;  lastly,  the  Governor  of  Rome^  having 
in  his  hands  the  general  direction  of  the 
Police,  presiding  over  the  Metropolitan 
criminal  tribunals,  and,  like  the  Treasurer, 
only  quitting  his  office  by  promotion  to  the 
Cardinal  ate. 

Again,  below  these  authorities,  almost  all 
irresponsible,  all  without  definite  limits  to 
their  power,  and  busy  for  plunder  and  anar- 
chical confusion,  is  a  greedy,  intriguing,  de- 
moralized herd  of  Prelates,  legists,  auditors, 
secretaries,  and  subalterns,  whose  omnipo- 
tence, each  in  his  sphere,  has  its  root  in 
the  universal  ignorance,  fated  and  inevitable 
io  the  very  constitution  of  this  administra- 
tive hierarchy.  Ignorance  of  every  thing 
essential  to  the  good  government  of  a  state 
is  decreed  as  to  the  Pope  :  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  faction  4>f  Cardinals  who  assure 
his  election  is  composed  of  men  themselves 
aspiring  to  the  Papacy,  or  who  design  to 
govern  in  his  name,  and  who  take  care, 
therefore,  to  choose  some  old  incapable ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  legal  veto  on  the  Con- 
clave, whether  that  of  Austria  or  that  of 
France,  mij{ht  he  guaranteed  against  any 
Cardinal  who  should  have  manifested  views 
opposed  to  those  of  either  one  or  the  other 
power,  or  who  without  such  manifestation, 
may  have  given  reason  to  suppose,  from  a 
particular  course  of  study,  or  from  recog- 
nized ability,  that  he  is  capable  of  pursuing 
a  national  and  independent  policy.*     Igno- 

*  Ofconrse,  we  are  epeaking  of  modern  timea, 
and  not  of  those  in  which  the  Papal  election  was 
•till  held  to  be  the  effect  of  a  special  Divine  inter- 
position. In  otir  days,  intellt  ct  is  so  little  enteemed 
m  the  Conclave,  that  it  is  rarely  successrul  unless 
by  entrapping  votes  in  disguise.  A  sketch  of  the 
election  of  Pium  the  Sixth— a  man,  doubtless,  une* 
qnal  to  his  office,  bnt  who  nevertheless  play»-d  a 
tolerably  independent  part  in  the  political  raahl- 
•trom — will  suffice  to  explain  our  meaning.  When 
the  Conclave  was  opened  on  the  death  of  Ganga- 
nelli,  Cnrdinal  Braschi  (Pius  the  Bixth)  was 
thought  so  insignificant  that  he  had  not  even  the 
honor  of  being  named  in  H  Condav§,  a  satirical 
dfama  of  the  day  in  which  all  the  Cardinals  were 


and  fur  his  share  in  which  the  Abate  Sartori  paid 
for  his  boldness  by  imprisonment  and  exile.    In 
fact,  no  one  thought  of  the  individual  who  became 
the  fbtare  Pope.     The  electoral  potentials  consist- 
ed then  of  the  Foreign  diplomatists,  of  a  numerous 
faction,  headed  by  Cardinal  Rezzonico,  nephew 
of  Clement   the  Thirteenth,  and  of  an  opposing 
faction.  Braschi  treated  secretly  with  the  Ambas- 
sadors, engaging  himself  never  to  give  way  to  th« 
party  desirous  of  recalling  the  Jesuits,  but  to  maia- 
tain  the  decree  of  expulsion  issued  by  Ganganelli. 
In  return,  he  received  fro.n  them  a  promise  that 
they  would  employ  the  veto  against  every  Cardi- 
nal of  the  Jesuitical  party,  and  that  they  would  pro- 
cure for  him  the  suffrages  of  the  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  French  Cardinals.    The  insignificaneo 
of  Braschi  induced  the  Envoys  to  believe  that, 
once  Pope,  tbeir  courts  might  use  him  at  their 
pleasure.     Rezzonico,  who,  as  head  of  a  faction, 
could  not  be  himself  elected,  was  casting  about  for 
one  wh'i  io  the  sequel  would  become  hissubrois* 
sive  tool .     Braschi  bad  been  drawn  from  obKCuritj 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Treasurer-General  bf 
a  Rezzonir.o,  Clement  the  Thirteenth ;  and   ha 
had  had  to  endure  numerous  humiliations  from 
Ganganelli.  These  considerations,  the  isolation, 
the  feigned  submissiveness,  and  the  promises  of 
Braschi  convinced  the  Cardinal,  an  ardent  parti- 
san  of  the  Jesuits,  that  he  should  find  in  Braschi 
a  docile  ajrent.     However,  neither  the  support  of 
the  Ambfuisadors  nor  of  Rezzonico  would  have 
procured  the  election  of  Braschi,  without  the  aa- 
sistance  of  juggling  trickery.      The  Cardinalsi 
once  assembled  in  Conclave,  antecedent  to  that 
agreement  between  parties  that  can  alone  bring 
about  a  positive  result,  proceed  as  a  matter  of  cos<- 
torn  to  a  kind  of  mock  election  :  each  day  they 
give  votes  ad  honorem  in  favor  of  Cardinals  of  no 
importance,  taking  care  that  the  suffrages  never 
reach  trie  required  number.    There  are  pawns  put 
forward  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  adversary's  plan  of  attack  and  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  decisive  movements  of  the  greater 
pieces.    By  this  artifice,  Rezzonico,  who  in  publio 
affected  a  contempt  for  his  proUgi^  brought  about 
the   election  of  Braschi.     **  Let  us  give   him,'* 
said  he  to  his  followers,  **  some  votes  m(  Aenercm  ; 
there  is  bo  danger  of  his  election  |  there  will  not 
lie  a  single  voice  from  the  opposite  side  in  favor 
of  an  adherent  of  mine."    **  Braschi  is  so  pliant  a 
person,"  he  caused  it  to  be  hinted  to  his  oppononia, 
**  that  he  will  never  dare  to  set  himself  at  logger* 
heads  with  the  powers  by  recalling  the  decree  for 
th<*  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits;  he  certainly  wont 
have  any  of  my  votes,  but  I  can  have  no  ohjeo- 
tion  to  others  amusing  themselves  with  bis  name« 
just  as    I   myself  shall  put  forward  Cardinals 
equal  nobodies  to  himself,  until  we  hit  on  a  name 
we  are  both  satisfied  with."    By  following  up  thia 
device,  one  fine  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody  the  unrolling  of  the  papers  proclaimed 
Braschi  Pope.    Of  course,  such  successes  are  in- 
frequent.      But  this  little    history  will  aerve  to 
show  how  much  the  intellectual  caoabilities  of 
the  candidate  are  thought  of  by  the  electors. 
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former  engagements,  from  among  those  who 
contributed  by  their  intrigues  to  his  election; 
Hecondly,  becanse,  chosen  from  the  clergy, 
they  can  have  no  administrative  knowledge, 
theoretical  or  practical :  a  Canon  becomes 
a  Treasurer ;  a  Cardinal  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities directs  the  War  department ;  a  man 
who  has  presided  over  a  diocese  as  Bishop 
turns  up  a  Secretary  of  State.*  Ignorance 
is  decreed  for  two-thirds  of  the  head  em- 
ploy ts  in  the  secondary  branches  of  adminis- 
tration, because  they  are  filled  up  from  that 
mass  of  Prelati,  followers  of  the  Cardinals^ 
who  possess  the  three  indispensable  requi- 
sites, celibacy,  nobility,  and  interest,  and 
whose  education  is  limited  to  what  is  taught 
in  the  schools  under  the  name  of  philoso- 
phy, and  to  the  elements  of  jurisprudence  ; 
often  indeed  given  to  those  whom  it  may  be 
wished  to  dispense  with  in  higher  ofiicces, 
on  account  of  malversation,  but  whom  it 
may  not  be  desirable  to  brand  with  public 
disgrace :  this  was  the  const|int  custom  of 
Cardinal  Consalvi.  On  thh  ignorance  in 
the  chiefs  is  built  the  grasping  insolence 
and  unbridled  license  of  the  mixed  class  we 
Ate  now  speaking  of.  Each  head  has  its 
auditor,  his  legist,  his  secretary,  who  does 
every  thing  for  him ;  these  despise  their 
master,  whose  ignorance  they  are  fully  sen- 
sible of,  and  whose  favor  they  have  obtain- 
ed  by  cringing  aubserviency,  if  not  by  dis- 
graceful compliances  ;  they  know  they  have 
no  longer  hold  of  office  than  the  duration  of 
the  flickering  life  of  that  aged  Pope  who  el- 
evated their  patron,  and  their  aim  is  to 
amass  a  purse  as  quickly  as  possible.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  no  check  on  them,  for  they 
koow  that  the  moral  responsibility  of  their 
misdeeds  will  fall  wholly  on  their  nominal 
superior. 

Yet  lower,  beneath  this  factitious  class  of 
intermediates  between  principals  and  sub- 
alterns, swarm,  as  reptiles  in  filth,  a  hideous 

*The  preminni  ofa  centesimo  granted,  for  tho 

Srotection  of  agrieutiare,  by  Cardinal  Bernetti, 
teretary  to  Leo  the  Twelfth,  to  whomsoever 
sboQid  kill  a  aparrow,  and  the  long  and  elaborate 
enactnienta  to  prevent  two  premiums  being  paid 
for  the  same  sparrow ;  the  ctrciilars  of  the  »nme 
party  exhorting  to  the  cultivation  of  liquorice; 
Ae  inatructions  he  ordered  to  be  read  by  the  coun- 
try clergy  to  set  on  foot  a  general  massacre  of 
graiahoppera ;  the  sowing  of  turnips  in  November, 
recommended  by  Cardinal  Albnni,  Secretary  to 
^oa  the  Eighth,  as  a  reroedv  for  the  scarcity  in 
tbe  Ifarchea  and  in  Romngna,  in  1829,  in  answer 
lo  the  eomuni^  who  demanded  aid  towards  em 
pToyment  and  food  for  the  people — are  all  traits 
oreoonomy  worthy  the  notice  of  Punch. 
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race,  not  to  be  hinted  at  in  good  society, 
but  whose  abnormal  existence  must  be  pro- 
claimed in  this  our  effort  to  make  intelIi-» 
gible  the  nature  of  the  papal  government 
and  the  justice  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  the  people, — a  race  of  valets, 
parasites,  prostitutes,  traffickers  in  vice,  le- 
gions of  familiar  demons  who  crawl  from 
the  basement  to  the  very  summit  of  the  ed- 
ifice. The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  occu- 
piers of  every  avenue  to  power,  is  the  source 
of  their  influence  ;  and  it  will  be  easily  un- 
derst(K)d  that  in  a  State  where  every  thing 
goes  by  interest,  that  influence  is  immense. 
For  ages  past,  the  interior  corruption  and 
the  power  exercised  at  Rome  by  domestics 
and  women  of  gallantry  have  been  notorious ; 
but  before  the  time  of  Pius  the  Sixth,  the 
profligacy  of  the  priests,  though  more  bra- 
zen, had  not,  in  general  at  lenst,  stained  the 
family  hearth ;  the  natural  children  of 
Popes,  Cardinals,  and  Bishops,  impudently 
recognized  by  their  elevation  to  the  highest 
dignities,  were  not  the  offspring  of  their 
neighbors*  wives.  The  terror  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  ordinances  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  still  exercised  an  amelioralincr  in. 
fluence,  if  not  on  the  reality,  at  least  on  the 
outward  decorum  of  the  manners  of  the 
clergy.  At  a  later  period,  ft  is  observed  by 
an  Italian  writer,  the  depravity  general  in 
Europe  during  the.  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  examples  set  by  Car- 
dinals Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Alberoni, 
and  the  morale  of  the  theology  disseminated 
by  the  Jesuits,  masters  in  the  art  of  inciting 
the  human  passions,  to  turn  them  in  the 
end  to  their  own  account — of  leading  to 
transgression,  to  set  a  price  on  the  pardon 
— and  of  fostering  covert  infamy,  to  lord  it 
over  their  penitents  by  the  possession  of 
their  secrets,  taught  the  Roman  Cardinals 
and  Bishops  that  it  was  more  convenient 
and  less  scandulous  to  insinuate  iheir  se- 
duction where  it  was  the  interest  of  all  par- 
ties to  conceal  it. 

The  effects  of  this  lesson  became  appa- 
rent in  the  Papacy  of  Pins  the  Sixth,  and 
have  but  augmented  since.  At  thai  date, 
the  famous  Marchesa  Sacrati,  wife  of  Gnudi, 
a  Bolognese,  was  all  powerful  at  Court. 
The  husband  was  created  a  Chevalier  and  a 
Marquis ;  and  got  a  fortune  out  of  the  Cus* 
toms,  during  the  treasurership  of  Braschi. 
Women  became  the  agents  between  the 
Prelati  and  the  petitioners  for  employments 
or  gratuities ;  they,  and  often  their  husbands, 
made  il)is  traffic  a  source  of  wealth.  And 
out  of  these  shameless  practices,  which  we 


avoid  portraying  in  full,  grew  the  inflaenee 
of  servants  as  accomplices  and  procurators. 
Men  such  as  Marianino  and  Giovannino,  the 
former  in  the  service  of  the  elder  Cardinal 
Alhani,  the  other  in  that  of  Cardinal  Con* 
talvi,  might  be  seen,  under  Pius  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh,  holding  levees  in  which  were 
trafficked  the  employments,  pensions,  and 
favors  that  ought  to  have  been  solicited  from 
the  Secretaries  of  State.  Places  endowed 
with  large  emoluments  were  created  solely 
to  gratify  the  craving  of  these  insatiable 
cameriM.^  The  dishonoring  tradition  is^till 
unbroken,  and  a  short  residence  at  Rome 
is  sufficient  to  enlighten  the  traveller  as  to 
the  value  to  her  husband  of  the  all-potent 
influence  vested  in  the  wife  ofGaetanino, 
the  pontifical  barber. 

What,  then,  is  the  result,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  scheme  of  government 
as  a  whole! 

1.  Anarchy  among  the  chiefs.  Anar- 
chy  as  to  the  general  system:  all  unity  of 
system  is  impossible  where  each  Pope  is 
set  up  by  a  coterie,  the  antagonist  in  gen* 
era]  of  that  which  produced  his  predecessor. 
Every  Pontiff  signalizes  his  accession  by  a 
Mot U' Propria ,  which  annnis  or  modifies 
those  of  the  preceding.  Pius  the  Seventh, 
while  rigidly  exacting  the  taxes  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  suppressed  almost  all  the  Lib- 
eral institutions  of  Napoleon.  Here-estab^ 
iished  the  Inquisition,  the  Bishops'  tribu- 
nals, the  Delegates  of  provinces,  with  the 
right  of  secret  judgment,  in  criminal  cases ; 
he  restored  its  old  pre-eminence  to  the 
Rota,  but  he  preserved  the  Colleges  of 
Justice. 

Leo  the  Twelfth  utterly  subverted,  as  far 
as  there  was  any  good  in  them,  the  ordi- 
nances of  Pius  the  Seventh.  By  his  Motu- 
Proprio  of  the  5th  October,  1824,  he  abol* 
ished  the  Colleges  of  Justice,  substituting 
for  them  a  single  judge ;  without  reference 
to  distance,  he  made  the  metropolis  the 
place  of  appeal  for  the  great  part  of  the 
provinces;  he  lowered  the  salaries  of  all 
the  Communal  officers ;  in  order  to  prevent 
people  from  knowing  how  a  trial  was  pro- 
ceeding, he  made  Latin  the  language  of  the 
courts;  he  lowered  the  land-tax  and  increased 
the  stamp-duties;  he  drove  the  wealthy 
Jews  to  emigrate,  by  persecution, 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Pius  the  Eighth 
improved  on  the  system  of  Leo  the  Twelfth : 
he  almost  doubled  the  scale  of  duties.     So 


*  Consalvi  created  an  edileship  of  Rome  for 
GioYuiniao. 
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we  may  go  on ;  and  it  will  be  seen  with 
i4rhat  rapidity  these  changes  occur,  when 
we  recollect  that  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
years,  from  182:i  to  WM,  four  Popes  suc" 
ceeded  to  that  dignity. 

Anarchy  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  system;  Tor,  as  we  have  before  indica- 
ted^ the  limits  of  their  powers  are  not  de- 
fined. Whilst  the  Popes,  whenever  they 
are  consulted  by  their  ministers,  authorize 
rescripts  which  receive  no  publicity,  and 
which  nevertheless  derogate  from  all  an« 
terior  Jaws,  the  high  (bnctionaries  of  the 
state  are  every-instant  encroaching  on  each 
other's  department.  This  is  carried  so  far 
that  in  1827  or  182S — we  cannot  refer  to 
the  precise  date — the  Treasurer  and  the 
Camerlengo  both  published  at  the  same 
time  a  set  of  contradictory  regulations  for 
the  post,  each  pretending  to  flow  from  the 
aping  oracle  of  the  voice  of  our  Lord,* 

The  same  collision  of  powers  regularly 
occurs  in  the  provinces  wherever  there  is  a 
Monsignore  for  Delegate  and  a  Cardinal  for 
Bishop.  The  Legates  and  Delegatej?,  the 
Bishops  wherever  the  interests  of  an  eccle* 
sialic  are  implicated  in  a  cause,  the  tribunal 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  that  of  the  Consulta 
as  a  final  court  in  capital  cases,  that  of  the 
Congregation  of  Rome,  that  of  the  Fabbrica 
di  San  Pietro  for  the  discovery  of  pious 
legacies  in  testamentary  papers,  ancient  or 
modern,  against  which  there  is  no  appeal 
but  to  Rome,  the  Rota,  the  Segnatura,  and 
we  know  not  how  many  more  tribunals  or 
individuals,  are  invested  with  judicial  attri* 
butes. 

The  Police  is  at  the  beck  of  all.  At  Rome, 
it  is  an  appendage  to  the  Governorship,  but 
without  injury  to  the  powers  of  the  Bishops 
and  Inquisitors;  or  in  the  prqvinces,  to  those 
of  ihe  Legates  and  Delegates,  Bishops,  In* 
quisitors,  Mayors,  or  Agents :  and  parties 
who  have  been  acquitted  by  one  of  these 
authorities,  may  be  prosecuted  and  con* 
demned  by  another.  As  a  result  of  this 
confusion,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  fully 
to  present  to  our  readers,  it  came  to  pass 
under  I^o  the  Twelfth,  that  a  man  who  had 
stolen  a  considerable  sum  from  an  innkeeper 
of  Rome,  was  convicted  by  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals, acquitted  by  that  of  the  Capitol,  and 

*  This  is  the  formula  sacred  to  laws ;  how 
properly  applied  may  be  judged  of,  *^  Does  it  tend 
to  the  good  of  the  State,  to  the  advantage  of  oar 
well-beloved  subjects?'*  asked  Pius  the  Eighth  of 
the  Treasurer  who  presented  to  him  the  tarilT  of 
duties.  "  Yes,  most  holy  Father."  *•  Well,  let  it 
be  promulgated.*' 
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finnlly  sent  to  the  galleys  by  the  Pope. 
Under  Pius  the  Eighth,  the  privileges  of  the 
port  of  Ancona  were  abolished,  with  a 
respite  of  three  days  only,  by  the  Treasurer, 
Monsignore  Cristaldi,  and  immediately  re- 
established by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Con- 
salvi.  Under  the  same  Pope,  the  Cardinal 
Oamerlengo  ann<iunced  a  premium  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  native  cloth  manufac- 
ture, and  the  Cardinal-Treasurer  overlaid  it 
with  so  many  restrictions,  that  not  a  single 
manufacturer  could  lay  claim  to  it.  In  18§S2, 
the  Communal  Councils  of  several  towns  in 
Romagna  were  chosen  according  to  law  by 
the  Pro-Legates,  approved  at  Rome,  dis- 
solved by  Cardinal  Albani,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  shortly  after  re-elected  man  for 
man.  But  what  has  not  come  to  pass,  what 
will  not  come  to  pass,  in  this  chaos  ofeonfu- 
sian  and  doubt ^  as  it  was  designated  by  a 
famous  jurisconsult.  Cardinal  De-Luca  ? 

2.  Insubordination   among   the  subal- 
terns.    In  the  government  of  the  Pope,  says  ( serts  that  his  powers  extend  to  the  nullifying 
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of  their  sovereign,  when  they  themselves 
have  the  power  of  changing  them  ?  Pius  the 
Eighth  publicly  declared,  on  his  election, 
that  he  was  sensible  of  the  enormity  of  the 
revenue  duties,  and  that  he  would  amend  the 
tariff  and  diminish  the  imposts.  A  Commis* 
sion  was  issued  to  this  effect:  their  report 
was  communicated  to  certain  high  function- 
aries and.  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara ;  so  that  its  recommen- 
dations became  pretty  generally  known. 
The  lower  duties  alarmed  the  contrabandists 
who  had  established  an  assurance  company , 
that  guaranteed  them  against  loss  from  gov* 
ernment  seizures.  They  intrigued  with  the 
subordinates  of  the  Finance  Minister,  and 
got  up  so  strong  an  opposition  that,  spite  of 
the  intention  of  the  Pope,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  magistrates  and  merchants,  the  project 
was  abandoned,  and  a  new  tariff  prorouK* 
gated,  that  raised  duties  instead  of  abating 
them.     Again:  the  Cardinal  Daiario  as- 


t  Roman  proverb,  La  meta  comanda,  la 
wutd  non  ubbidisce,  ei^pure  iutlo  sifa—ont 
half  orders,  the  other  half  doesn't  obey,  and 
yet  every  thing  goes  on.  How  can  it  be 
otherwitiel  Inferiors  hold  their  superiors 
in  no  respect ;  neither  do  they  hold  them  in 
fear,  for  they  know  that  in  general  their 
officers  are  but  the  produce  of  a  patronage 
that  must  soon  lose  its  power.  Prelati  the 
greater  number,  they  look  on  those  above 
them  as  upstarts  whom  the  next  turn  of  the 
wheel  may  abase.  Some  rely  upon  their 
privileges.  The  Provincial  Prefects,  for 
example,  cannot  be  recalled  under  three 
years.  In  a  pamphlet  on  the  States  of  the 
Church,  M.  Etienne  Croiz  mentions  the 
fact  of  a  Cardinal  being  placed,  in  1839, 
over  the  Legation  of  Forii,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  almost  in  a  state  of  mental  de- 
rangement When  recalled  at  the  end  of 
his  terra,  he  refused  obedience,  and  replied 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  he,  member 
of  a  princely  family,  had  no  orders  to  re- 
ceive from  a  parvenu.  They  succeeded  in 
dispossessing  him,  by  finding  a  pretext  to 
send  him  on  a  tour  through  the  neighboring 
Legations,  and  installing  another  Prefect  in 
his  absence. 

Moreover  the  example  of  insubordination 
is  set  them  in  high  quarters.  Leo  the 
Twelfth  ordered  that  the  Secretary-General 
of  a  province  should  always  be  a  stranger  to 
the  district ;  and  shortly  after  he  gives  that 
appointment  at  Bologna  to  S ignore Zecch in i. 
a  native,  and  one  who  had  always  resided 
there.    Why  should  officials  respect  the  laws 


ordinances  signed  by  the  Pope,  without  even 
the  necessity  of  announcing  to  his  sovereigo 
that  he  has  exercised  the  assumed  right; 
why  then  should  not  the  tribunals  essay  the 
same  feat?  Pius  the  Seventh  had  empow- 
ered the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Bologna  to  re- 
ceive causes  that  had  been  heard  in  the 
Bishop's  Court.  The  advi)cates  and  judges 
at  Rome,  annoyed  at  the  decreased  litiff  ation 
brought  to  the  metropolis,  induced  the  de- 
feated party  in  a  suit  between  the  Marchese 
Albergati  and  the  Great  Hospital  at  Bolog« 
na,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Tribuoal  pf  the 
Segnatura  at  Rome ;  and  this  court  quashed 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction.  This  was 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Pope's  edict :  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  remonstrances,  not- 
withstanding the  representations  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bologna  himself,  the  reversal 
took  effect,  and  served  as  a  precedent  for 
restoring  matters  entirely  to  the  old  routine. 
So  also,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Treasurer  are  continually  violating  thai  law 
of  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  confirmed  by 
Pius  the  Seventh  and  Leo  the  Twelfth, 
which  orders  that  every  letting  or  contract 
for  revenue  tolls  shall  be  made  by  public 
auction,  and  that  some  time  shall  elapse 
even  after  that,  to  see  if  any  party  is  in* 
clined  to  advance  on  the  last  offer  In  de- 
fiance of  this  regulation,  they  bestow  the 
profit  on  whomsoever  they  please,  often  on 
men  ruined  by  vicious  extravagance,  or  on 
such  as  have  rendered  them  personal  ser- 
vices.   Why  should  not  subalterns  do  the 
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Mine,  each  in  hit  sphere!  In  the  Papal 
States  then,  particularly  \n  the  provinces, 
we  have  what  is  worse  than  tyranny,  that  is, 
anarchy — a  mob  of  tyrants.  There,  nothing 
is  certain.     The  law  is  no  protector.     Vcui 

So  to  the  Cuatoin-house,  to  the  Registry  of* 
ce,  to  the  Excise,  for  salt  and  tobacco, 
and  you  find  duties  for  ever  increasing, 
new  regulations,  unheard-of  restrictions. 
You  inquire,  whence  they  spring?  The 
reply  is,  ^rom  Rome.  You  insist  on  seeing 
the  authority.  You  have  not,  you  are  told, 
the  right  of  demanding  it :  you  may  appeal 
to  Rome  for  redress^  but  in  the  mean  time  you 
must  obey. 

3.  Venality — Cprruption  ;  beginning 
at  the  Pope  and  descending  to  the  domestics 
of  the  least  of  the  Prelati,  T  wen ty  vol  n  mes 
would  scarcely  suffice  for  the  recital,  and  a 
few  pages  are  all  that  we  can  command. 
But  who  has  not  heard  of  nqi>otiam  ?  The 
example  of  the  Popes  in  the  middle  ages,  by 
force  or  intrigue.in  the  name  of  the  Church's 
rights,  stripping  princes  and  people  of  their 
possessions  to  enrich  their  nephews — at.  a 
later  period,  by  corruption  of  the  courts  and 
by  stooping  to  the  basest  arts,  laying  hold  on 
inheritances  with  the  same  object — has  pro- 
duced its  effects  in  all  ranks  of  the  hierar- 
chy. What  this  example  has  been  near  our 
own  times,  may  be  learnt  from  the  story  of 
Pius  the  Sixth  and  the  Lepri  family.  The 
details  are  preserved  in  a  fragment  of  eon- 
temporary  history,  written  by  Ugo  Foscnlo, 
and  yet  unpublished  ;  but  we  have  verified 
the  facts,  and  their  significance  will  amply 
apologize  for  the  space  they  occupy. 

Pius  the  Sixth  had  but  two  nephews,  chil- 
dren of  a  sister  married  to  Conte  Onesti  of 
Cesena.  Unwilling  that  the  Braschi  name 
should  perish  with  himself,  he  made  these 
nephews  adopt  it,  and  thencefiHrward  under- 
took their  advancement.  The  younger  was 
made  a  cardinal ;  the  elder  was  married  into 
a  patrician  family :  for  him  therefore  a  patri- 
mony was  indispensable,  and  it  was  set  about 
in  this  way.  The  Lepri  family,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  Rome,  had  only  one  direct  heir, 
the  priest  Don  Amanzio,  a  man  besotted  with 
ambition  that  never  could  be  gratified,  for  his 
imbecility  was  proverbial.  His  fortune  Pius 
had  fixed  on  for  the  Duca  Braschi.  He 
placed  about  Don  Amanzio  two  of  his  crea- 
tures, the  Abate  Stampa,  a  kind  of  parasite- 
buffoon,  charged  to  inflame  his  ambition,  and 
Monsignore  Nardi,  Latin  Secretary , who  was 
to  turn  this  foible  to  account.  Persuaded  by 
them  that  he  was  justified  in  aspiring  to  a 
(DardinaJ's  hat,  presented  by  Nardi  to  the 
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Pope,  fiHed  by  the  Doca  and  Duchessa 
Braschi,  Don  Amanzio's  head  was  complete- 
ly turned.  He  began  by  making  presents 
successively  of  his  pictures,  his  jewels,  and 
bis  rare  books ;  he  ended  by  giving  his  e»> 
tates.  Not  daring  to  name  him  Cardinal,  the 
Pope  did  worse :  he  made  him  Prelate-Re* 
ferendary  to  the  Segnatura,  that  is  to  say,  to 
a  court  of  Jurisconsults ;  and  he  himself  at- 
tended at  the  installation  of  this  idiot  with 
the  Ptmtifical  insignia  and  nnusual  pomp. 
To  this  honor  he  shortly  after  added  that  of 
Chiericodi  Camera.  AH  Rome  was  in  laugh- 
ter ;  the  scandal  was  so  great  that  Pius  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  country  for  a  little 
time.  But,  as  the  price  of  all  this,  Don 
Amanzio  had  given  up  aU  his  fortune  to  the 
Duca  Braschi  and  his  successors,  by  a  do 
nation  inter  vivos. 

The  scene  now  changed ;  to  caresses  suc- 
ceeded ingratitude.  The  Pope  avoided  Jiis 
visits ;  the  Braschi,  pretending  some  offence, 
closed  their  doors  against  him :  flatterers  for- 
sf>ok  him :  impoverished,  with  his  soul  steep- 
ed in  bitterness,  Don  A  manzio  fell  ill.  Hav- 
ing summoned  a  confessor,  he  unfolded  every 
thing  to  him,  begging  him  to  make  public 
after  his  death  the  history  of  the  donation, 
and  his  remorse  at  having  lefl  a  crowd  of 
relatives  a  prey  to  the  miseries  of  poverty. 
The  confessor  suggested  to  him  to  retract 
the  gifl  aloud  and  before  witnesses,  as  a  tes- 
tamentary revocation.  He  did  so,  and  died. 
Aided  by  the  enemies  of  the  Braschi,  the  re- 
latives made  their  claim  :  some  among  them 
besought  the  Pope  to  help  their  poverty  bv 
giving  them  a  portion  of  that  wealth  which 
in  justice  they  had  a  right  to.  Cardinal 
Giovannetti  warmly  pressed  him  to  admit  the 
death-bed  retractation.  Pius  rejected  both 
counsel  and  supplications ;  he  ratified  as  a 
royal  investiture  the  transmission  of  the  pro> 
perty  to  his  nephew.  The  matter  being  re- 
ferred to  the  courts,  he  chose  tribunal  and 
judges,  and  of  course  obtained  a  favorable 
decree.  An  appeal  was  made.  To  indicate 
beforehand  to  the  new  judges  what  decision 
was  expected  and  what  rewards  were  in  store 
for  them,  Pius  the  Sixth  promoted  to  high 
office  and  afterwards  to  the  Cardinal  ate,  one 
Cioia,  who  had  strenuously  supported  the 
Braschi  as  a  member  of  the  first  court.  From 
one  tribunal  to  another,  the  cause  at  last 
reached  the  Rota  Romana,  the  jurisconsults 
composing  that  court,  jealous  of  their  ancient 
reputation,  and  warned  by  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  reversed  the  preceding  deci- 
sions, declared  the  donation  vicious,  and 
condemned  Braschi  to  make  restitution. 
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The  people  would  have  borne  the  judges  in 
triumph  :  and  Pius  was  driven  to  a  com- 
promise with  the  lawful  heirs. 

Office,  pension,  petitions,  the  farming  of 
duties  or  the  contracting  of  loans, — all  are 
matters  of  venality  at  Rome.  Every  high 
functionary  has  some  one  about  him — ne- 
phew, cousin,  man  of  business,  or  servant, 
— who  traffics  on  the  favor  and  power  of  his 
master.  Thus,  with  the  name  of  Cardinal 
Albani  will  be  always  associated  those  of 
Costantini  and  Nicolai ;  those  of  Ruggi  and 
Tommassini  with  Cardinal  Guleffi ;  Dio- 
mill  a  with  Cardinjil  Dandini  ^  Paolo  Massani 
with  Cardinal  Bernetti ;  Marchese  Marini 
with  Cardinal  Guerreri,  and  so  on. 

One  may  be  astonished  at  seeing  a  noto- 
rious plunderer  ennobled  and  titled  ;  as  Ma-^ 
rini,  for  example,  who  was  convicted  of  hav- 
ing appropriated  400,000  scudi  as  Director 
of  the  Territorial  Registry ;  but  the  answer 
was  ready  at  Rome — he  is  Cardinal  Guer- 
reri's  man.  You  hear  that  Bernetti  and 
Mattel  have  let  for  900,000  scudi,  the  duties 
on  salt  and  tobacco,  which  were  annually 
worth  to  the  state  1 ,200,000  scudi:  How  is 
this  t  Why  were  they  not  put  up  to  public 
competition,  as  required  by  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions  t  How  was  it  that  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  proposals  of  the  Tus- 
can and  Genoese  speculators  who  oflered 
200,000  more  t  The  answer  is  ready  at 
Rome.  Paolo  Massani  was  a  shareholder 
in  the  company  to  whom  the  duties  have 
been  let.  After  the  thing  was  settled  he 
sold  his  share  for  6,400/. ;  he  kept  more  than 
1 ,000/.  for  himself,  and  the  balance  is  proba- 
bly handed  over  to  his  master.  It  grieves 
UB  to  wade  through  this  BIth,  and  to  have  to 
drag  our  readers  with  us ;  it  grieves  us  to 
have  to  mention  names",  but  having  deter- 
mined to  lay  an  unmistakable  finger  on  the 
tainted  sore,  we  must  be  precise.  That  ve- 
nality, of  which  we  have  forbearingly  cited 
a  few  examples,  runs  through  all  ranks  of 
the  State.  It  descends  to  the  basement  of 
the  social  structure — to  the  lacqueys  of  the 
most  inconsiderable  Prelate,  who  have  an 
established  table  of  fees,  to  which  every  one 
must  submit,  who  would  be  sure  of  access 
to  their  master;  ay,  to  the  lacqueys  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Segnatura  and  the  Rota,  who 
demand  vails  from  an  advocate  who  has 
gained  a  cause.  It  is  shamelessly  barefaced 
in  the  pensions  so  liberally  granted  to  "  wid- 
ows in  danger  "  {vtdovt  pericliianii),  the 
price  of  dishonorable  favors  which  we  can 
only  hint  at.  It  is  systematized  under  the 
Treasurer,  whose  head  clerks  receive  tn 


annual  compliment  on  the  pcofits  of  trades* 
men  and  contractors.  It  arises  almost  as  t 
matter  of  necessity  from  the  organization  of 
the  Tribunale  del  I  a  Fabbrica,  whose  ser- 
vants receive  no  salaries,  but  share  among 
them  the  profits  of  the  condemnations  pr<^ 
nounced  by  the  Judge.*  It  interferes  with 
private  compacts ;  it  is  known  that  the  Pope 
ordered  the  Conservator  of  Mortgages  to 
erase  all  that  burdened  a  palace  sold  by 
Prince  Spada  to  Prince  Buon  Compagni,  in 
order  that  the  vendor  might  receive  imme<* 
diate  payment. 

Sometimes  it  assumes  the  bearing  of 
right ;  it  is  on  record  that  Monsignore  Poli« 
dori,  Secretary  of  State  before  Bernetti, 
claimed  in  a  court  of  law  a  sum  from  cer^ 
tain  contractors,,  relying  on  an  agreement 
which  everywhere  else  would  have  been 
scouted.  It  was  a  paper  by  which  the  com* 
petitors  covenanted  to  present  him  with  s 
certain  amount  if  the  contract  (for  salt  and 
tobacco)  was  concluded  in  their  favor. 
The  consequences  are — for  the  money  thus 
sacrificed  to  individual  cupidity  is  diverted 
from  the  real  necessities  of  the  State — the 
progressive  impoverishment  of  the  Govern* 
roent,  and  thence,  as  a  remedy,  ruinous  loans 
ever  being  ccmtracted,  principally  with 
Jews:  enormous  imposts,  es|)ecially  inflicted 
on  the  provinces  ;t  financial  coups  d-eiaif 

*  Thia  tribanal  !•  oompoaed  of  a  judge,  entitled 
the  Ctimmifisary,  a  Regiatrar,  and  a  rrocurator- 
iacal,  who  takea  the  part  of  proaecutor.  If  the 
judge  acquits,  they  pock»t  nothing;  they  rfceive 
only  when  he  condemns.  The  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commiseery  may  be  divined. 
"Mnjores  exorbitansie  et  acandala,**  aays  Cardi- 
nal De  Luca,  Disc.  20,  "  resultant  ab  illia  inferio- 
ribus  ministris  qui  vulgo  Commissarii  dicuntur, 
qui  more  pyretarum  et  grassatorum  per  dioceses 
et  provincias  cursitare  profitentur,  ad  propriaa 
hicnim  et  eztortiones,  non  ut  opera  pia  implean- 
tur.'' 

t  The  taxes  were  high  enough  under  the  King- 
dom of  Italy  and  the  Empire ;  but  the  produce  was 
devoted  to  the  improvement  ef  the  country:  a  pow- 
erful army  flattered  the  national  pridn  ;  com  meres 
and  the  circulation  of  money  increased  every  day. 
The  f^apal  restoration  destroyed  all  this,  but  main- 
tained, nay,  augmented,  the  taxes  The  tax  on 
land  (which  Gioia  and  the  Italian  economists  de- 
clare oppressive  whenever  it  exceeds  a  seventh  of 
the  rent)  attained  in  the  Marches  and  Legations 
to  the  proportion  of  1.50  for  every  piece  of  land 
worth  a  hundred  seudi^  producing  three  and  a  hall^ 
or  at  most,  four  per  cent.  The  indirect  taxes 
crew  enormously  in  the  towns  and  very  seriously 
in  the  rural  dietricta ;  on  which,  especially  on  the 
Marches,  fell  the  tax  levied  on  ground  grain,  and 
on  Roraagna,  the  tax  on  cattle,  so  fetal  to  acricul- 
tore.  Add  to  these  the  house-iax,  irregularly  and 
arbitrarily  levied — tassa  focatico ;  moreover,  ex- 
tremely nigh  duties  on  the  importation  of  OMi- 
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taoh  as  that  by  which  the  Grand  Treasurer 
leased  to  certain  imprudent  capitalists  the 
administration  of  several  branches  of  the 
finances,  obtained  from  them  considerable 
advances,  then  rescinded  all  the  contracts 
as  unfair,  without  repayment  of  the  advances, 
and  with  threats  of  a  prosecution  against 
those  who  were  bold  enough  to  ask  for 
ihem;*  the  rapid  growth  of  the  public  debt 
(24,000,000/.  before  1831,  and  increased 
since,)  for  the  redemption  of  which  Pius 
the  Seventh  founded  a  treasury,  in  which 
nothing  has  been  deposited.  Thence  also 
results — the  central  focus  of  corruption  be- 
ing at  Rome — the  habit  of  seizing  every 
opportunity  of  favoring  the  metropolis  at 
the  expense  of  the  provinces ;  the  tax  im- 
posed by  Gonsalvi  throughout  the  country 
CD  each  venture  in  the  lottery,  to  go  to  the 
poor  of  Rome ;  the  order,  emanating  from 
the  same  source,  to  every  notary  to  ask  tes- 
tators whether  they  designed  nothing  for  the 
poor,  not  of  their  own  locality,  but  of  the 
metropolis;  the  tenth  rf  the  profit  accruing 
from  each  lottery  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  mendicants ;  the  prohibition  of  the 
•ale  or  printing  of  all  scholastic  books,  the 
issuing  of  which  is  a  monopoly  belonging 
to  the  Apostolic  Hospital  of  San  Michaele 
h  Ripa  at  Rome ;  the  immense  number  of 
natters  in  which  the  right  of  appeal  is  re<> 
served  to  Rome  alone,  &c.  Thence,  also, 
the  sitigular  spectacle  of  places  and  pensions 
conferred  on  men  guilty  of  crimes  that  else- 
where would  be  severely  punished.  The 
Marchese  Nunez,  Prefect  of  Police  at  Bolog- 
na, imprisoned  the  Advocate  Rovere  and 
others  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy ;  he  gained 

ehandise  and  on  foreign  mnnufactures,  the  demor- 
alizing revenue  from  loUftriei, — duties  on  salt, 
tobacco,  aium,  vitriol,  piaying-cnrds,  dtc.,  always 
farmed— stamps,  post  duties,  registers,  mortgage.«, 
judicial  fees,  the  conservancy  of  tiie  navigable 
rivers  and  porrs  of  the  country,  which  ou«;ht  to 
have  been  defrayed  by  the  Treasury,  but  which 
augmented  by  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  the  contri- 
butions of  the  provinces,  the  cost  of  military  en- 
rolment equally  borne  by  the  provinces  and  the 
commune  all  iiuequully  distributed,  so  as  to  exact 
fKim  one  province  more  than  from  another,  and 
from  all  more  than  from  Rome ;  lehoife  Bplendor, 
according  to  the  counsel  continually  impressed 
apon  Leo  the  TwelHii  by  Cardinal  ^everoli,  the 
Holy  Father  sfiouid  have  at  heart  beyond  all  things 

^  Bologna  long  deplored  the  loss  of  Jacopo 
Longhi,  to  whom  the  tobacco  monopoly  had  been 
leased.  He  lost  in  this  way  ^,960^  :  his  agent 
at  Rome  was  silenced  by  a  threat  of  the  Castle  of 
8t.  Angelo.  Longhi  died  of  despair  and  povert^jr, 
in  a  bed  not  his  own,  having  surrendered  his 
Ibmitura  for  the  benefit  of  his  crediton. 
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over  a  criminal  from  one  of  the  prisons,  to 
assert  that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  plot, 
and  to  reveal  the  details ;  he  produced  false 
witnesses  snd  forged  a  document.  The 
iniquity  was  discovered  ;  the  accused  proved 
an  alibi,  and  were  liberated ;  but  Rovere 
went  mad,  and  his  young  wife  died  of  grief; 
Nunez  was  recalled  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  260/. 

The  famous  Prelato  Pacca,  Governor  of 
Rome,  to  gratify  his  brutal  passions,  impri« 
soned  intractable  husbands,  or  ccmfined  un* 
complaisant  wives.  When  public  indigna- 
tion could  no  longer  be  resisted,  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  forbid  the  Governor  to 
visit  the  prison  of  San  Michaele,  or  to 
summon  to  him  females  detained  there.' 
Pacca  left  Rome  afterwards  for  having 
forged  bonds  on  the  Treasury,  but  he  not- 
withstanding got  a  pension. 

The  Advocate  Greppi  of  Bologna,  Prefect 
of  Police  in  1815,  was  wounded  with  a 
sword  one  evening  as  be  was  entering  his 
house;  he  denounced  as  the  assassin  one 
Monti,  and  as  the  suborner  of  the  crime 
one  Zecchi,  whose  wife  he  was  enamored 
of:  he  produced  false  witnesses;  the  ac- 
cused remained  in  irons  till  the  real  assas* 
sin  avowed  the  act  on  his  death-bed ;  Monti 
and  Zecchi  were  discharged,  and  the  false 
witnesses  punished ;  Greppi  was  appointed 
Member  of  the  College  of  the  University  of 
Bologna,  and  afterwards,  under  Gregory 
the  Sixteenth,  had  a  seat  at  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  in  that  city. 

Chiefs  of  bands  of  brigands,  as  Majocco, 
who  had  plundered  on  the  highway  for 
seventeen  years  in  the  province  of  Frosi- 
none,  and  Bar  bone,  on  whose  head  a  re- 
ward of  214/.  had  been  set  by  the  Comune 
of  Velletri,  were  employed,  the  former  as 
Captain  of  Chasseurs  in  the  very  province 
which  abounded  with  the  victims  of  his 
depredations,  and  the  relatives  of  those  he 
had  murdered ;  the  latter  as  Commissary  of 
Police  at  Rome.  Facts  like  ihesie,  the 
catalogue  of  which  we  could  swell  to  any 
length,  happen  only  under  the  Papal  Go- 
vernment, and  form,  in  our  opinion,  a  cha- 
racteristic pregnant  with  meaning. 

In  all  that  we  have  hitherto  said  on  the 
nature  of  this  Government,  we  have  not 
touched  on  the  political  question ;  that  is  to 
say,  on  that  most  sensitive  question,  in  re- 
lation to  which  even  a  government  gene- 
rally just  and  fair,  starting  from  fear  to 
proceed  to  repression,  is  apt  to  fall  into  evil 
courses.  Now,  this  question  is  in  action 
^-busily,  vividly,   passionately,  more   so 
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than  in  any  other  province  of  Italy.  The 
national  party,  which  in  some  other  states 
has  an  idea  for  its  dominant  motive,  is  ex- 
asperated in  those  of  the  Pope  by  material 
interests — by  wretchedness,  by  corruption, 
or  by  the  parching  up  of  every  source  of 
life.  A  spirit  of  universal  discontent,  an 
unceasing  murmur  for  revolution,  agitates 
the  Papal  districts,  and  is  ever  threatening 
tlie  existence  of  the  tyrannical  and  imbe- 
cile Government  whose  oppression  crushes 
them.  But  without  our  going  into  detail, 
the  reader  may  conceive  what  that  Govern- 
ment would  become  when  trembling  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  whose  normal  state  is  such 
as  we  have  been  describing.  There  is  no- 
thing which  fear  would  not  drive  it  to, 
were  it  not  that  the  feai*  itself  is  a  check : 
or,  as  phrased  by  one  of  our  elder  poet 


**  Their  fears  shall  make  them  cruel,  till  crnelty 
Shall  make  them  fear  again." 

The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  extant 
there  in  all  its  strength,  and  with  all  its  de- 
moralizing modes  of  espionage — ^secular  in 
its  numerous  secret  agents,  religious  in  the 
confessional.  We  shall  not  recount  the 
numerous  persecutions  ot  the  Jews,  that, 
under  Leo  the  Twelfth,  forced  the  richest 
families  to  emigrate,  with  a  loss  to  the 
State  of  400,000/.,  and  which  now  almost 
always  resolve  themselves  into  exactions  of 
money,  to  an  amount  predetermined ;  but 
we  invite  our  readers  to  form  an  exact  no- 
tion of  the  spirit  animating  the  ecclesiasti*- 
cal  police,  by  the  perusal  of  an  Edict  of  the 
Monk  Ancarani,  Inquisitor-General  for  the 
province  of  Romagna,  dated  from  Forli,  the 
14th  May,  1829,  and  an  Edict  of  Cardinal 
Guistihiani,  Bishop  of  Imola  (3d  June, 
1828).  In  the  first  they  will  find  secret 
accusation  formally  organized ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  absurd  regulations  about  necro- 
mancers and  the  blasphemers  of  God,  and 
especially  those  offending  against  the  Holy 
Virgin,  an  immense  field  opened  to  arbi- 
trary action  in  articles  relating  to  prohibit- 
ed books,  and  to  all  those  who  obstruct,  or 
shaU  obstruct,  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Jnqui' 
sition,  or  who  have  assaulted,  or  shall  cis- 
sauli  in  any  manner  whaisover,  by  them- 
Hives,  or  others,  in  his  person,  character, 
or  property,  or  otherwise,  any  officer,  ser- 
vani,  informer,  or  witness  of  the  Holy 
Office.  In  the  second  they  will  find  a  pre- 
mium of  ten  years*  indulgence  for  informers, 
and  a  most  aristocratic  tariff  of  punishment 
for  offences  of  impiety,  such  as  blasphemy, 
eoacbed  ia  uncooth  language*    For  the 


first  offence,  a  cohviction  for  blasphemy  ia 
met  with  a  fine  of  five  and  twenty  crownt 
of  gold,  fifty  for  the  second,  one  hundred 
for  the  third;  but  if  the  guilty  party  was  a 
poor  plebeian,  a  povero  pUbeo,  foi  the  firat 
offence  he  was  to  make  the  amende  konor^ 
able,  during  an  entire  day,  at  the  door  af 
the  church;  for. the  second  offence,  he  was 
to  be  whipped  ;  and  for  the  third,  to  have 
his  tongue  bored  and  be  sent  to  the  galleys. 
In  case  of  fine,  the  informer  would  pocket 
a  third,  in  addition  to  the  ten  years'  indiiU 
gence.  What  might  be  taken  as  blasphemy 
may  be  judged  from  the  following :  a  dra^ 
matic  poet  was  fined  by  the  Censor  acting 
for  the  Cardinal-Vicar,  for  having  Homeri* 
cally  styled  Atrides  King  of  Kings  ! 

The  same  savage  spirit  prevails,  with  a 
much  increased  activity  in  execution,  In  all 
that  regards  political  opinion :  accusatioo 
is  proof;  suspicion  is  enough  for  punish- 
ment.  The  poet  Sterbini  was  exiled  (and 
remains  so)  for  having  in  a  tragedy  called 
La  Vestale,  irreverently  handled  the  munt* 
meries  of  the  priests  of  pagan  Rome.  Threa 
individuals,  the  advocate  Bottoni,  and  the 
lieutenants  Bocci  and  Piolantt,  were  im- 
prisoned eleven  months,  fettered  and  with* 
nut  seeing  the  light  of  day,  as  guilty  of  an 
attempt  at  assassination  on  the  person  of 
Cardinal  Rivarola,  on  the  mere  assertion  of 
two  fellows,  who,  as  appeared  by  an  agree- 
ment  afterwards  discovered,  had  conspired 
to  gain  the  reward  of  640/.  offered  to  whom- 
soever would  denounce  the  offender.  Pro- 
cesses, summary  and  expeditious  {in  via 
sommaria  e  spedit'a,)  became  sheer  lists  of 
proscription,  hastilyfilled  up  to  get  rid  of 
those  against  whom  no  proof  could  be  ob- 
tained. La  puhlica  voce  e  fama  (public 
talk  and  rumor)  was  taken  aa  their  basis. 
Five  hundred  persons  were  condemned  to 
banishment  in  1825,  in  virtue  of  this  com- 
pendious plan,  and  were  presented  with  the 
order  of  expulsion  before  they  had  learnt 
there  were  any  proceedings  against  them. 
Cardinal  Rivarola  pushed  this  process  ^50fll- 
mcwio  e  spedilivo  to  such  a  length,  that  in 
his  famous  commission  in  Romagna,  he 
condemned  individuals  who  had  been  dead 
before  the  commencement  of  the  proceed* 
ings,  and  others  who  could  never  be  iden- 
tified in  consequence  of  the  confusion  of 
names  and  designations.  In  the  list  of  the 
convicted  was  to  be  found  Francisco  Pianm, 
advocate  of  Bologna :  there  was  a  Piana, 
an  advocate  in  that  city,  but  bis  baptismal 
name  was  different;  there  was  a  Franoisco^ 
but  he  was  not  found  goiltj.    Ainong  the 
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coDdemned  also  was  the  advocate  Agoatino 
Javeggi,  of  Ferrara ;  there  was  an  advocate 
Javeggi,  but  Agoatino  was  not  hia  pre- 
Domeii;  and  there  was  an  Agoatino  Ja- 
veggi, but  neither  an  advocate,  nor  f)f  Fer- 
tara.  The  aJighteat  word  from  an  informer, 
or  the  merest  breath  of  rumor  {voce  pub- 
Uea),  was  sufficient  for  the  Cardinal  to 
inscribe  a  name  on  the  roll  of  the  con- 
demned. 

Those  who  escape  the  process  sommario, 
are  still  to  be  reached  by  the  precitto. 
This  is  an  injunction  not  to  be  from  home 
before  sunrise  or  after  sunset,  not  to  fre- 
quent ci  ffee  houses  or  other  public  places, 
not  to  be  idle,  6lc.  Its  first  result  is  to 
take  away  the  possibility  of  the  employ- 
ment that  it  prescribes,  for  such  as  are 
under  the  ban  of  the  precttto,  and  are 
known  to  be  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
Government,  are  rejected  at  every  work- 
place. Its  deep  abomination  ia  thai  it  in- 
flicts penalties  on  those  whose  conduct  is 
proof  against  any  other  criminal  proceed- 
ing. And  this  preatto^  that  has  been 
known,  in  critical  times,  to  be  launched 
against  hundreds,  thousands  of  citizens,  is 
an  attribute  not  of  the  courts  alone,  but  of 
every  chief  of  police,  without  the  necessity 
of  accounting  anywhere  for  its  use. 

To  be  added  to  all  these  are  grievances, 
the  weary  list  of  which  would  be  too  heavy 
for  our  pages,  but  that  may  be  easily  learnt 
elsewhere,  or  even  conjectured — the  de- 
cline of  commerce,  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  severity  and  frequent  altera- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  duties,  of  the  tedious 
processes  of  the  courts,  of  the  time  granted 
to  debtors — sometimes  years ;  of  the  power 
given  to  bankrupts  to  summon  the  creditor 
before  a  judge  appointed  by  the  sovereign 
at  the  auggeslion  of  the  debtor,*  of  the  ab- 
surd sanitary  regulations;  of  the  extensive 
contraband  fostered  by  the  enormity  of  the 
imposts;  the  decay  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, to  be  ascribed  to  the  vexatious 
interference  of  the  Government  officers,  to 
the  prevalence  of  exclusive  privileges,  and 
to  the  war  waged  against  the  provincial 
manufacturers  by  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  metropolis,  who  are  supported  by  high 
functionaries;  the  impedimenta  offered  to 

*  The  reibnn  of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  may  be 
fjauted  against  ue ;  but  that  reform,  while  abne- 
gating the  power  of  the  Pope*s  Auditor,  had  no- 
thing to  aav  to  the  power  of  the  Pojf>e  himself 
Vtjry  sbortfy  af\er  its  promulgation,  time  and  a 
apt  cial  judge  were  io  fact  granted  to  a  resident 
•fPenigia, 
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the  development  of  agriculture,  by  increas- 
ed burdens,  by  the  law's  uncertainty,  by 
the  law's  delay,  by  the  overgrown  popse»- 
sions  of  religious  corporations,  by  the  bar* 
riers  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  agricuJiurai 
knowledge;  the  almost  absolute  want  of 
public  instruction,  particularly  as  regards 
the  rural  population,  and  the  vitiation  of 
private  education  by  the  inevitable  med- 
dling of  the  priests  and  religious  orders: 
add  all  these,  and  you  will  have  a  concep- 
tion, faithful  as  far  as  it  goes,  though  \ery 
incrinplete,  of  Papal  administratinn. 

We  shall  give  an  example  for  each,  of 
the  conduct   of  the  Governnieut  towarda 
manufactures    and   agriculture.       Signer i 
Fabri    and  Meloni  had  a  manufactory  of 
silk  at  fiologna :  the  beauty  of  their  stuA 
procured  them  abundance  of  orders;  but 
this  was  not  agreeable  to  the  dealers  at 
Rome,  who  accused  them  to  the  authorities 
of  selling  goods  of  foreign  manufacture. 
They  were  in  consequence  subjected  to  va- 
rious harassing  regulations,  such  as  having 
the  warp   marked  by  the  revenue  ifficers 
before  being  woven,  and  a  prohibition  to 
take  the  stuff  out  of  the  loom,  save  in  the 
presepce  of  those  officers.     This  was  vexa- 
tious enough,  for  the  officer  was  not  always 
in  the  factory  when  he  was  wanted,  and  the 
work  was  therefore  interrupted;  but  this 
was  not  all.     The  Judge*fiscal  at  Bologna 
was  appointed  especially  to  verify  the  facte. 
The  suspected  goods  were    sequestrated, 
and  then,  to  decide  the  point,  the  Judge 
determined  that  stuffs  of  a  similar  qualiiy 
should  be  manufactured  in  the  presence  of 
the  revenue  officers  and  a  functionary  of 
bis  own.     This  was  dine,  and  the  result 
was  declared  satisfactory.     Nevertheless, 
the  Treasurer  ordered   the  goods  to  be 
seized  and  sent  to  Rome.     Borne  down  by 
this  long  persecution,  Fabri  became  a  bank- 
rupt ;  Meloni  called  his  creditors  together, 
and,  touched  with  his  misfortunes,  they  re- 
turned him  a  trifling  sum,  to  btart  him  in 
some  small  business.     The  manufacture  of 
course  ceased. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Bologna,  of 
which  Filippo  Re,  known  by  his  book  oo 
manures,  was  a  long  time  Secretary  ,-*-a  so* 
ciety  that  published  exceedingly  useful  re- 
ports on  agriculture — had  an  income.of  801. 
from  the  State.  The  Government  deprived 
them  of  that,  and  of  their  place  of  meet- 
ing ;  'and  now,  owing  to  the  arts  of  a  party 
specially  charged  with  their  surveillance, 
they  very  rarely  assemble.  A  glance  at  tke 
state  of  agriculture  would  present  the  foi* 
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lowing  as  prominent  facts.  Tlie  cuhivatinii 
of  rice  and  hemp  is  the  only  existing  rc- 
soarce  of  the  Boh)gnese;  but  that  of  hemp, 
which  is  cosily  in  labor  and  in  the  quantity 
of  manure  it  requires,  is  every  day  on  the 
decrease  ;  the  provinces  that  originally 
formed  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  are 
wretchedly  poor  and  depopulated  ;  the  pro- 
gressive spoliation  of  the  mountain-woods, 
to  the  maintenance  of  which  a  wise  gov- 
ernment would  pay  vigilant  attentibn,  is  and 
will  be  more  and  more  to  be  deplored ;  in 
their  descent  the  waters  bring  with  them 
deposits  that  fill  up  the  beds  of  their  cour- 
ses, and  the  river  dykes  are  menaced  with 
disruption.  In  the  winter  of  1843,  several 
square  leagues  of  excellent  land,  between 
the  Reno  and  the  Po,  were  laid  under  wa- 
ter ;  and  a  numerous  body  of  proprietary 

rained. 

But  beyond  all  this,  there  lies  matter  in- 
finitely more  significant,  which  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of— the  religion  of  the  question, 
the  consciousness  now  general,  that  all  is 
brought  to  pass  in  the  name  of  a  LIE ;  the 
MIene,  Mene,  Ttkd,  Peres,  ihai  irrevocably 
sentences  every  power  usurped  in  the  name 
of  that  which  is  no  longer  believed  in,  that 
no  longer  believes  in  itself.  Just  ^o  is  it 
with  the  Pope.  His  Swiss  and  his  Austri- 
ans  are  feared;  but  men  laugh  at  his  ex- 
communication, at  his  infallibility,  at  his 
Vicariousness  for  God  or  Christ  on  the 
earth:  Pasquin's  satires  are  more  potent 
than  the  uplifted  finger  that  pretends  to 
rule  over  urbem  et  orbtm.  When,  in  1831, 
the  de  facto  rulers  of  the  Roman  States 
issued  a  decree  abolishing  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral power,  not  a  single  individual  through- 
out their  breadth,  uttered  a  protest.  When, 
as  men  seize  a  common  malefactor,  violent 
hands  were  laid  on  the  Cardinal  Legate 
Benvenuti,  who  came  to  foment  disunion  in 
the  Army  of  the  Insurrection,  not  a  single 
mouth  cried  out  sacrilege.  And  when  the 
Transtiberinca,  whose  blind,  faith  is  so 
much  extolled,  discover  that  bread  is  loo 
dear,  they  send  a  loaf  with  their  vivas^  into 
the  stately  equipage  of  his  Holiness  :  they 
treat  him  as  the  savage  treats  his  fetiche. 
All  the  world  of  Italy  knows,  and  nowhere 
•o  well  as  in  the  Popedom,  from  how  much 
intrigue  resulu  the  nomination  of  him,  who, 
as  the  representative,  we  say  not  of  God, 
but  of  Humanity,  should  be  one  filled  with 
all  intelligence,  and  all  love,  hailed  by  the 
Church,  by  the  welcome  of  the  faithful. 
All  the  world  knows  how  the  inspiration  of 
the  Sacred  Spirit  (shame  that  we  muat  so 
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word  it)  posts  to  Rome  in  an  ambassador's 
portmanteau ;  how  the  recommendation  of 
Gaetanino,  or  his  like,  is  more  efficacious 
with  the  Holy  Father,  than  sentiments  of 
eternal  justice ;  how  every  severity  of  en- 
actments for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
vanishes  before  the  Fair  of  Sinegaglia^-it's 
so  profitable  to  the  Treasury ;  how,  in  short, 
all  spirituality  has  fallen  before  the  interests 
of  temporal  power.  And  how,  then,  can 
you  look  for  its  existence  among  the  sub- 
jects of  that  power  ?  Urged  by  a  blind  re» 
action,  and  estimating  religion  by  its  appli- 
cation under  their  eyes,  the  educated  youth 
for  the  most  part  lapse  into  materialism ;  the 
people,  save  a  portion  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, are  without  belief,  even  though  profess 
ing  it.  Halffrom  fear,  half  from  habit,  they 
may  still  frequent  the  churches,  may  be 
found  gazing  on  the  pomp  of  ceremonies, 
but  with  curiosity,  not  with  reverence; 
their  southern  imagination  may  be  excited, 
but  the  heart  is  untouched.  The  Papal 
Power,  then,  is  not  only  haied  for  the  evil 
it  works,  but  despised  as  an  imposture,  for 
the  sources  whence  it  obstinately  persists  in 
deriving  the  authority  by  whose  virtue  it  is 
existent;  and  it  may  be  conceived  what 
degree  of  bitterness  this  feeling  adds  to  re- 
action. Men's  aspirations  are  bent  the 
more  earnestly  to  the  advent  of  political 
liberty.  They  feel  that  from  that  advent, 
in  some  way  or  other,  will  result  the  solu- 
tion of  the  religious  question  ;  they  feel  that 
from  the  flight  of  the  Pope — and  he  will  fly, 
sooner  than  submit  with  cordiality  to  the 
deprivation  of  temporal  power — and  from 
his  first  Bull  of  excommunication  against 
the  rebels,  will  naturally  arise  an  appeal  to 
a  Council ;  or  some  other  mode  of  establish- 
ing what  are  the  wants  of  religious  faith  in 
Italy. 

Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  now  undei^ 
stand  why  a  fearfnl  agitation  is  periodically 
at  work  in  the  Papal  States,  and  will  be  at 
work  more  and  more.  An  energetic  prote.st- 
ntion  it  is,  in  the  name  of  every  brave  and 
noble  heart  of  these  provinces,  published  to 
slumbering  and  careless  Europe ;  and  it  will 
be  converted  into  a  triumphant  and  unani- 
iisously  proclaimed  revolution,  on  the  day 
that  Europe,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  justice 
and  of  zeal  for  the  maintenence  of  a  prin- 
ciple so  ofien  announced  in  words,  shall  say 
to  the  Austrians — Keep  to  your  own  tcrri' 
tory^  whatever  may  occur  beyond  you :  ifu 
subjects  of  the  Pope  are  on  their  own 
ground :  let  them  manage  their  own  affairs 
as  suits  them  best.    Nay,  a  revolution  some 
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day  it  will  become,  though  Europe  should 
persist  in  sanctioning  the  degrading  and  in- 
iquitous intervention  of  one  Foreign  Power 
in  the  concerns  of  another. 

In  this  rapid  survey,  we  have  purposely 
abstained  from  touching  on  civil,  commer- 
cial, or  penal  legislation.  Bad,  very  had, 
it  is,  we  can  vouch  for.  But  it  may  be  alter- 
ed ;  and  yet  without  any  positive  aipeliora- 
tion.  A  better  system  would  be  a  dead  let- 
ter within  two  months  of  its  promulgation ; 
and  would  not,  could  not,  be  carried  into 
execution.  This  was  the  deep  conviction 
of  the  inhabhants  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
when  from  all  sides  a  new  tsra  was  promis- 
ed them  in  1^31.  Of  this,  too,  we  ourselves 
are  deeply  convinced  ;  and  this  we  have  la- 
bored to  impress  on  our  readers  by  dwelling 
on  the  generalities  appertaining  to  the  fun- 
damental constitution  of  this  mockery  of 
a  government. 

And  the  proof  has  been  demonstrated  ;  as 
can  be  shown  by  a  few  words  devoted  to 
one  of  the  greatest  deceptions  that  modern 
diplomacy  has  sought  to  pass  for  a  truth. 

In  the  Note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Romagnese  (2dd  March,  1831),  it  was 
daid— "The  Holy  Father  is  now  in  great 

part  aware  of  your  new  wants 

He  is  occupied  without  intermission  in  ex- 
pediting the  surest  remedies.  Rbal  are 
the  improvements  he  is  projecting,  and  real 
are  the  advantages  you  will  derive  from 
them." 

A  Note  from  the  same  official  to  the 
Marches,  of  the  18th  May,  1831,  said— 
*'  The  Holy  Father  having  at  heart  the  exe- 
eution  of  the  measures  he  has  already  an- 
nounced to  his  people,  is  occupied,  &c.  .  . 
.  .  A  Nkw  Mra  is  commencing." 

It  was  said — and  we  are  happy  to  give 
our  article  the  sanction  of  an  official  avowal 
— in  a  ministerial  note  to  the  French  Am- 
bassador of  the  3d  June,  1831 — 

"  Administrative  and  judicial  functions  wit! 
be  no  longer  exclusively  reserved  for  a  privi- 
leged class,  and  the  Atotu-jfroprio  ol  Pius  the 
Seventh  shall  be  properly  earned  out — There 
shall  be  given  to  the  Communes  a  system  by 
which  local  business  will  be  directed  by  them- 
selves. A  well-digested  law  will  confide  the 
Communal  government  to  proprietors,  without 
neglecting  the  proper  influence  of  persons  of 
education,  and  those  engaged  in  industry. — 
The  Provinces  will  have  Councils  and  Admin- 
istrative Committees.  For  these  the  Commu- 
nal Councils  will  furnish  the  elements  and 
model.  The  revision  of  the  public  accounts, 
the  diminuiion  of  the  Debt,  the  management 
of  the  finances,  will  be  or^nized  so  Siat  no 
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reasonable  doubt  can  arise,  &e. — The  fixed 
and  faithful  admintstraNon  of  the  laws  will  be 
griaranieed  by  requisite  institutions.'* 

And  in  a  Circular  of  th6  9ih  July,  1831 , 
the  Ministers  of  the  Foreign  Powers,  France 
especially,  complimented  the  Pontiff  and 
announced  to  the  four  corners  of  Europe 
the  initiation  of  the  New  JSra.  Sebastian!, 
the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
congratulated  the  Chamber  that  a  theoera- 
tie  Government  had  been  Secularized, 

And  now,  let  us  inquire  what  was  the 
reality  of  the  New  iEra,  organized  by  sae- 
cessive  edicts  from  the  (ith  of  June,  1831, 
to  the  7th  January,  1832 — let  us  inquire 
what  was  actually  the  result. 

As  to  the  guarantee  for  the  fixed  and 
faithful  administration  of  the  law,  nothing : 
as  to  the  basis  on  which  taxation  was  to  be 
wisely  regulated,  nothing;  for  a  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  public  revenue,  nothing: 
for  the  admission  of  the  non-privileged  clas- 
ses to  administrative  and  judicial  offices, 
nothing. 

The  Bishops'  <!^ourts,  and  their  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  were  preserved.  A 
single  judge  {a  priest)  decides  in  civil  ca- 
ses: he  is  appointed  not  by  the  supreme 
head  but  by  the  Bishop,  and  he  has  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  whatever  in  which  an 
ecclesiastic  may  be  mixed  up.  Judges 
chosen  by  the  Bishop,  and  removable  at  his 
pleasure,  decide  in  criminal  matters. 

The  tribunals  of  the  Congregations  at 
Rome  are  preserved. 

The  tribunal  della  Fabbrica  di  San  Pietro 
is  preserved. 

The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  pre- 
served. 

The  removability  of  Judges,  the  monopo- 
ly of  the  higher  judicial  offices  at  Rome  by 
the  privileged  classes,  and  separate  tribunals 
for  every  thing  relating  to  revenue,  are  like- 
wise preserved. 

Throughout  the  provinces  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  are  all  Prelaii  :  a 
single  exception  has  been  made  for  Romag- 
na,  and  we  shall  see  by  and  by  what  this  is. 

No  change  in  the  Communal  Councils^ 
nor  in  those  of  the  Delegations. 

The  taxes  have  been  increased ;  con- 
tracts for  farming  the  revenue  have  been 
continued ;  the  custom-house  system  is  the 
same ;  nothing  has  been  done  for  industry 
or  agriculture ;  the  state  of  public  educ^ 
tion  is  worse ;  the  Police  remains  the  same 
as  to  powers,  but  it  is,  if  possible,  more  ob> 
jectionable  as  to  agents. 
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So  mnch  for  what  has  not  been  done ; 
now  for  the  opposite  picture. 

Legal  processes  were  reformed  by  an 
edict  of  the  5th  of  October,  1831 :  that  is 
to  say,  1.  In  virtue  of  this  edict,  the  code 
of  procedure  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  edict 
itself,  the  Code  of  Pius  the  Seventh  ( 1817), 
the  cotnuierciul  regulation  of  the  2Ist  of 
June,  1821,  the  regulation  of  the  2]8t  of 
October,  the  regulation  of  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1818,  a  more  recent  regulation  in  the 
tariff  of  judicial  fees — from  more  than  three 
thousand  sources.  2.  Beside  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Tribunal  della  Fabbrica  with 
all  its  absurd  powers,  and  of  peculiar  tribu- 
nals for  every  thing  relating  to  revenue, 
privilege  is  so  carefully  fostered,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  Curie  have  jurisdiction  in  a 
process  between  laymen  whenever  the  first 
parties  to  the  cause  mutually  consent,  so 
that  third  persons  made  parties  are  against 
their  inclination  compelled  to  submit  to  an 
incompetent  tribunal.  3.  The  little  good 
effected  by  Leo  the  Twelfth  in  his  Motu^ 
propria  of  the  21st  of  December,  1827,  has 
been  annulled  by  referring  to  Rome  exclu- 
sively all  appeals  from  decrees  and  orders  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Curis,  all  motions  (in  case 
of  opposing  judgments)  for  revision  or 
re-bearing  in  causes  involving  a  certain 
amount,  all  motions  (in  a  similar  case)  in 
causes  involving  an  uncertain  amount,  or 
relating  to  communes,  to  mortgages,  or  ac- 
counts in  bankruptcy ;  all  demands  for  the 
limitation  or  annulment  of  judicial  acts  for 
want  of  form,  competency,  or  exception  to 
the  judge  or  other  officer ;  all  appeals  in  pro- 
cesses before  the  Tribunal  della  Fabbrica  di 
San  Pietro,  dtc,  ^c.  4.  The  constitution 
of  the  tribunals  is  unequal :  in  the  Lega- 
tions they  are  composed  of  six  judges,  in 
the  Delegations  of  three,  who  act  also  in 
criminal  cases ;  the  deputies  to  the  judges 
may  plead  as  advocates.  The  Segnatura  is 
composed  of  a  Cardinal  Prefect,  seven  Pre- 
lates with  votes,  a  Prelate  Auditor,  an  Au- 
ditor of  the  Prefecture,  and  Prelate  Repor- 
ters. 5.  The  complication  of  forms,  and 
consequently  the  expense,  has  been  in- 
creased; powers  of  procuration,  which 
were  heretofore  in  a  private  form,  must  now 
be  notarial ;  in  setting  out  the  pleas,  a  copy 
nasi  be  given  of  all  documents  referred  to; 
the  poor  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  granted 
by  Pins  the  Seventh  and  Leo  the  Twelfth 
•■  to  cheap  law  in  matters  under  fifty 
crowns.  6.  The  execution  of  judgment  is 
IrammeUed  by  the  nomeroas  exceptions 
eonUined  in  sections  102|  121,  110,  115, 
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126,  d&c,  of  the  statute  of  organization. 
7.  Notwithstanding  the  declaration  in  arti- 
cle 12  that  there  should  be  no  more  special 
judges  or  privativa,  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Mercenaries- Judge  (n.  36), 
and  the  special  officials  attached  to  the 
Court  of  Rota,  are  still  kept  up.  8.  The 
exacting  demoralization  of  subalterns  is  un- 
der so  little  restraint  as  to  be  ostentatious  in 
printed  circulars,  a  copy  of  one  of  which 
is  subjoin(ed  in  the  note.  * 

As  we  mentioned  before,  a  layman  was 
placed  over  Romagna;  but  under  the  title 
of  Pro-Legate,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that 
a  Legate  of  the  privileged  class  was  at  hand 
to  make  his  appearance,  without  giving 
cause  for  surprise  to  any  one :  and  this,  in- 
deed, was  the  case :  for  the  lay  Pro-Legate 
appointed  to  such  of  the  three  provinces, 
there  was  soon  substituted  a  Cardinal  Cpm- 
missary  with  unlimited  powers.  (Albani, 
Byignole,  &c.) 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  institution  of 
provincial  Councils ;  but  as  these  councils 
were  nominated  by  the  Councillors  of  the 
district,  who  are  chosen  by  the  Councillors 
of  the  Commune,  which  at  last  are  selected 
by  the  Government,  the  bias  of  the  members 
is  necessarily  not  of  the  opposition ;  in  the 
second  place,  their  functions  extend  only  to 
roads,  bridges,  and  water-courses;  beyond 
these  they  cannot  go  without  being  immedi- 
ately dissolved  by  their  President  (Edict  5th 
July,  article  12,  title  3)  ;  they  have  not  even 
the  right  of  petitioning,  to  represent  to  the 
Government  the  wishes  of  the  people :  in 
fact,  these  bodies  can  be  dissolved  and  re- 
placed according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (Art.  7,  title  3).  True,  the  Comte 
de  St.  Aulaire,  in  his  enthusiastic  note  of 
12th  June,  1832,  quotes  a  Circular  which  he 
says  is  appended  to  the  Edict,  authorizing 

"^^Rome,  3lBt  August.  1833. 

Most  illustrious  Signore, 

On  the  occssion  of  the  return  of  the  filtes  of 
August,  the  domestics  (lafamiglia)  of  his  £zcel- 
lency  the  Right  Reverend  Moniignore  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Consults,  hssten,  according  to  cuetpOf 
to  wish  your  Excellency  every  kind  of  happi- 
ness, and  to  entreat  his  ExcelU-ncy,  should  he 
deign  to  notice  their  good  wishes,  to  forward  Ihs 
answer,  either  bv  his  agent  or  by  the  Post,  to  the 
undersigned,  who  aubwcribes  himself,  with  the 
deepest  respect,  most  illustrious  Excellency, 
Your  very  humble,  Ac.,  Ac., 

Carlo  Bioiiorklli 
C«m6riere  to  Monsignor  the  Secretary  of  the  Con* 
suits. 

P.  8. — Your  Exoellency  will  be  kind  enottgh  to 
recollect  tho  Ordinance. 
To  the  Governor  and  Chancellory  Ac. 
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the  councils  to  tubmil  their  suggestions, 
wishes,  ^c,  to  the  Pontiflf.  This  Circular, 
however,  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
Edict  of  the  5th  of  July,  and  its  execution 
would  of  course  be  impossible.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  it  has  never  been  published,  a 
form  necessary,  since  it  derogates  from  an 
Edict,  nor  has  it  ever  been  communicated 
to  the  councils  since  their  convocation.  It 
was  probably  put  together  for  M.  de  St. 
Aulaire's  sole  benefit. 

The  Edict  of  the  11th  June,  respecting 
the  redemption  of  the  Debt,  is  a  copy  ol 
that  of  Pius  the  Seventh,  confirmed  by  Leo 
the  Twelfth :  it  was  never  acted  on  under 
those  two  Popes ;  and  it  never  has  and  never 
will  be  under  Gregory  the  Sixteenth. 

An  Edict  of  21st  November,  1631,  es- 
tablished a  Congregation  for  the  revision  of 
the  public  accounts.  This  Congregation 
had  been  tefore  instituted  by  L^  the 
Tweldh,  but  without  any  principle  of  ac- 
tion. We  know  not  what  it  may  be  now 
doing,  but  we  do  know  what  it  has  not 
done.  We  know  that  it  has  not  revised  the 
large  contracts  so  ruinous  to  the  State,  be- 
ginning with  the  sale  of  the  salt  and  tobac- 
co monopoly,  and  the  Rothschild  loan,  both 
almost  contemporary  with  its  institution; 
that  it  has  not  checked  the  waste  of  public 
money,  lavished  in  wanton  pensions — nor 
looked  into  the  public  offices,  the  useless- 
ness  of  many  among  them,  the  accumula- 
tion of  several  in  one  person — nor  reformed 
the  doings  of  the  army  contractors,  those 
for  prisons  and  others,  in  which  need- 
ful outlay  is  doubled,  because  the  public 
servants  share  in  the  profit — nor  put  in 
force  the  new  land  surveys  that  remain 
unused  after  ten  years'  labor  and  some 
thousands  expended  at  the  cost  of  the  land- 
ed proprietors,  because  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  (held  by  princes,  cardinals,  and 
abaii)  must  be  forced  up  to  the  value  of 
land  in  the  provinces — nor  organized  ajtcr- 
veillance  on  the  collectors  of  the  revenue-— 
nor  revised  the  land  tax  or  the  indirect 
taxes.  But  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
this  Congregation  t  It  is  only  in  the  pre* 
amble  of  the  Edict  that  mention  is  made  of 
provision  for  economy  and  prudence  in  the 
administration;  the  clauses  of  the  Edict 
itself  enact  nothing.  The  Congregation  is 
composed  of  a  Cardinal,  presidmg,  of  four 
Prelates^  and  four  laymen,  chosen  by  ike 
Q^vtmmeni:  matters  are  decided  by  the 
majority;  there  is  no  publicity  to  their 
proceedings;  and  their  duties  are  limited 
to  examine  if  what  the  authorities  have  im* 


posed  has  been  collected,  accounted  for  to 
the  Treasury,  and  disbursed  under  the 
usual  heads. 

Such,  then,  is  theNswiERA  announced, 
and  realized  it  is  pretended,  by  the  Dipio* 
macy  of  Europe,  after  the  insurrection  of 
1831.  Such  are  the  causes  of  the  past, 
present,  and  ever-growing  agitation.    M. 
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THIRLWALL'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

A  History  of  Greece :  by  the  Right  Reth 
erend  Cbnnop  Thirheall^  Lord  Bishop  of 
8t.  Davids »  In  8  vols.  London  :  Long- 
man and  Co. 

Wb  may  at  length  congratulate  ourselves 
on  possessing,  iu  our  own  language,  a  his- 
tory of  Greece,  written  with  profound  and 
well-digested  learning,  free  from  all  party 
bias,  executed  on  an  extended  scale,  and 
with  no  small  measure  of  enthusiastic  love 
for  the  subject :  finally,  at  so  moderate  a 
price  as  to  be  accessible  to  most  students. 
Considering  the  general  su  fir  age  which  has 
been  given  in  favor  of  the  work,  alike  in 
England  and  in  Germany,  we  should  be  un- 
dertaking a  hopeless  task  indeed,  if  we  had 
the  least  inclination  to  disparage  it;  and,  it 
may  rather  seem  to  be  our  duty  to  state 
what  are  its  excellencies,  than  to  rejudge  a 
sentence  which  has  been  already  pronounc- 
ed. We  do  not,  it  is  true,  think  it  to  be 
perfect  as  a  history ;  but  that  is  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  the  extreme  difficulty  present- 
ed by  the  materials.  A  large  part  of  the 
work,  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  volumes  es- 
pecially, is,  perhaps,  more  like  a  store  house 
for  some  future  historian  of  the  same  times, 
than  such  a  history  as  is  pleasant  to  read  : 
and  the  complaint  of  tediousness  admits 
perhaps  of  no  reply,  except,  that  while  hu- 
man affairs  are  not  in  every  crisis  of  equal 
interest,  that  which  is  less  interesting  can- 
not be  omitted,  without  throwing  darkness 
on  the  subsequent  history.  We  have  our- 
selves often  been  disposed  to  wish  that  nu- 
merous discussions  had  been  thrown  into 
appendices,  in  order  to  leave  the  narrative 
less  embarrassed;  but,  probably,  no  one 
except  the  author,  is  a  fair  judge  of  the  op- 
posite inconveniences  which  this  plan  would 
have  involved.  Made  up  as  a  large  part  of 
the  account  is,  by  piecing  together  the  frag- 
mentary  notices  of  orators  and  philoso- 
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phers,  with  the  little  trustworthy  and  some- 
times imperfect  annuls  of  a  Sicilian  histo- 
rian, it  was  perhaps  inevitable,  that  the  first 
history  which  should  combine  into  a  single 
point  of  view  all  the  scattered  lights  of  an- 
tiquity, would  partake  largely  of  comment, 
and  sometimes  of  painfully  minute  discus- 
sion ;  for,  on  these  minutiae,  the  trustwor- 
thiness of  the  narrative,  or  the  characters 
of  individuals,  will  not  seldom  depend. 
Since  Mitford  wrote,  Greek  chronology  has 
undergone  a  yet  more  searching  examina- 
tion than  before  ;  and^  no  one  has  done  bet- 
ter service  in  it  than  our  countryman  Mr. 
Fynes  Clinton,  whose  Fasti  Hellenici  spare 
a  modern  historian  many  doubts,  or  many 
dissertations.  By  the  elaborate  industry 
and  energetic  fancy  of  a  hundred  German 
scholars,  a  new  life  has  been  given  to  the 
dead  and  musty  contents  of  libraries.  We 
believe,  however,  we  are  justified  in  saying, 
that  no  history  of  Greece  now  exists  in 
German,  which  can  compare  with  Thirl- 
walPs.  Our  learned  neighbors  abound  in 
monographs  of  great  value  ;  but  a  mind  was 
wanting  to  fuse  all  into  h  single  system. 
The  coolness  and  impartiality  of  an  En- 
glishman has  now  passed  the  German  theo- 
ries through  the  sifting  of  his  own  compre- 
hensive intellect;  and,  while  never  too 
haughty  to  accept  any  of  their  suggestions, 
has  unceremoniously  refused  to  adopt  the 
partialities  or  enmities  of  any,  however  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
is  a  most  extensive  and  arduous  one.  The 
main  cause  of  the  instructivenees  of  Greek 
history,  is,  that  Greece,  like  modern  Eu- 
rope, consisted  of  many  states,  which  at 
diflferent  eras  of  time  either  take  the  lead 
or  ftdl  into  comparative  obscurity.  A  his- 
torian of  Rome  has  a  single  centre  which 
cannot  be  mistaken, — the  city  itself;  and 
his  work  cannot  fail  of  having  an  obvious 
unity,  however  ill  it  may  in  other  respects 
be  executed,  fiut  in  Greek  history  the  only 
unity  to  be  aimed  fit  is  of  a  deeper  and  (so 
to  say)  more  spiritual  kind. 

Hellas^  no  doubt,  was  a  little  world  in 
herself,  divided  by  a  tolerably  sharp  line 
from  Barbarians,  The  Olympic  and  other 
national  games,  recognized  the  diversity, 
and  helped  to  establish  it  more  firmly  ;  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  mu- 
sic to  which  they  were  sung,  were  still  more 
efficacious  in  the  same  direction ;  though 
the  Dorian  and  Ionian  fashions,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  markedly,  in 
'  music  as  in  other  matters.    Hellenic  feel- 


ings and  institutions,  both  as  to  politics  and 
religion,  pervaded  all  those  states  which 
ever  obtained  any  signal  eminence;  and 
the  business  of  the  historian  ia  to  put  these 
forward  in  strong  light,  with  their  develop- 
ment in  civil  and  military  action:  tracing 
clearly,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the 
causes  of  their  rise  and  fall.  The  subject 
is  thus  variously  complicated,  and  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  grasp  as  a  whole.  If  a 
writer  is  disposed  to  delay  completing  his 
earlier  volumes,  until  all  the  study  has  been 
ended  which  is  needed  for  the  later,  the  un- 
certainty of  human  life  reproves  his  plan ; 
yet,  unless  the  whole  is  first  clearly  seen, 
it  is  impossible  rightly  to  decide  on  the  pro- 
portionate space  which  the  parts  deserve. 
If  we  were  to  speculate  on  the  best  means 
of  perfecting  a  history,  we  should  prescribe 
to  the  accomplished  author,  in  a  new  edi- 
tion to  remodel  rather  freely  some  parts  of 
the  work,  so  as  to  expunge*  discussions 
which  it  suffices  to  have  published  once, 
and  to  reduce  all  the  parts  to  that  propor- 
tion which  on  a  final  survey  of  the  whole 
may  appear  most  symmetrical. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  are  disposed 
to  criticize  his  treatment  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  his  immediate  successors.  We 
cannot  convince  ourselves,  that,  in  a  history 
of  Greece,  a  fiDh  part  of  the  space  which 
Bishop  Thirlwall  has  allowed,  is  deserved 
by  them.  Alexander  is  himself  a  wonder- 
ful phenomenon  in  history,  of  whom  a  6t- 
ography  should  be  studied;  but  of  his 
Asiatic  career  a  rapid  and  succinct  sketch 
would  suffice  in  Grecian  history.  The 
quarrel  of  his  generals  over  the  carcase  of 
his  kingdom,  is  a  melancholy  appendix  to 
his  life,  which,  however  appropriate  as  an 
introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Ptolemies, 
or  of  the  Seleucide,  has  very  little  to  do 
with  Hellenic  affiiirs. 

Much  less  do  we  understand  on  what 
principle  we  have  so  many  details  concern- 
ing the  early  Greek  philosophy,  (in  treating 
which  Bishop  Thirlwall  has  shown  how  in- 
teresting and  perspicuous,  in  a  dark  and 
unattractive  subject,  he  can  be,)  while  the 

*  There  ti  tomething  particalarly  disagreeable 
in  the  obscurity  and  indirectnest  of  the  altacki  on 
Mitfoni,  which  run  through  several  volumes  of 
ThirlwaH's  history.  If  be  had  au  .ted  Mitford 
in  the  oeual  way,  the  reader  would  have  been  able 
to  refer  and  examine  whether  the  criticism  was 
sound.  We  do  not  ourselves  doubt,  that  Mitford 
deserved  sharper  reproof  than  he  has  received ; 
but  the  manner  of  administering  it  has  an  ungen- 
erous and  carping  appearance  from  its  backhand- 
ednasi. 
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Socrattc  schools,  in  their  various  branches, 
are  wholly  passed  over.  It  seems  to  fol* 
low,  that  tnie  author  found  the  subject  too 
large  and  discursive  ;  which,  however  true, 
forms  an  equallj  good  reason  for  reserving 
the  history  of  the  older,  as  well  as  of  the 
later  philosophy,  for  its  own  peculiar  place. 

As  compared  with  all  preceding  histories, 
the  fullness  of  the  information  concerning 
the  secondary  states,  is  an  eminent  point  of 
superiority  in  Thirlwall.  Mitford  indeed, 
as  his  reading  was  confined  within  a  rather 
limited  range,  confined  also  his  narrative  to 
the  few  leading  states  of  Greece;  and,  if 
his  work  were  as  impartial  and  accurate  as 
it  is  decidedly  the  contrary,  we  should  still 
have  a  very  imperfect  view  of  Greece  as  a 
whole.  Even  in  Thirlwall  we  miss  some- 
thing. We  should  have  been  glad  of  more 
pointed  statement  or  discussion,  if  the 
materials  are  not  full  enough  to  allow  of 
positive  details,  concerning  those  interest- 
ing states,  iEgina  in  the  earlier  period, 
Acarnania  and  Rhodes  in  the  latter.  Rhodes 
indeed  vanishes  from  his  pages  as  if  by  over- 
sight, so  that  the  reader  cannot  learn  how 
she  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke. 

Although  the  characteristic  excellencies 
of  the  work  before  us  are  to  be  looked  for 
rather  in  erudition,  sound  judgment,  wise 
political  remark,  and  philosophic  perspica- 
city, than  in  vivid  description,  or  kindling 
sentiment,  yet,  wherever  the  sources  of  in- 
formation are  adequate  and  consistent,  there 
is  a  flow  and  grace  in  the  narrative  which 
makes  the  book  pleasing  to  an  English 
reader.  In  fact,  in  the  eighth  and  last  vol- 
ume— which  relates  the  melancholy  end  of 
Greece,  when,  after  the  last  attempts  at  free 
constitutions,  she  fell  by  the  fraud  and  force 
of  savage  Rome, — we  were  agreeably  dis- 
appointed to  find  how  much  of  continuous 
interesting  narration  it  contained.  The 
gr«iuping  of  the  author's  pictures  is  some* 
times  beautiful ;  as,  in  the  whole  story  of 
the  attempts  at  reform  in  Lacedaemon,  un- 
der the  tlUfated,  amiable  Agis,  and  the  high- 
spirited  Cleomenes.  We  are  disposed  to  at- 
tribute much  of  the  livelinessdiffused  through 
the  whole  work  to  the  judicious  use  which 
has  been  made  of  Plutarch's  biographies. 
The  oldfashioned  writers  on  Greece  com- 
mitted the  serious  error  of  regarding  Plu* 
tarch,  (as  Diodorus,)  to  be  every  where  of 
equal  authority,  without  discriminating  the 
cases  in  which  their  materials  were  likely 
to  be  trustworthy ;  and,  accordingly,  gave 
the  highest  weight  to  all  their  narratives 
alike.     This  was  coarsely  corrected  by  Mit- 
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ford,  who  in  a  hundred  instances  went  so 
far  as  to  prefer  his  own  conjectures  or  fan- 
cies, to  the  testimony  of  *  late  writers,'  even 
when  no  valid  objection  to  it  could  be  al- 
leged. But  Plutarch,  judiciously  used,  is 
a  highly  valuable  author,  for  the  vividness 
with  which  he  enables  us  often  to  appre- 
ciate the  persons  of  the  men,  whose  actions 
alone,  in  a  rather  dry  form,  present  them- 
selves in  the  professed  historians.  Thirl- 
wall is  not  above  profiting  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, even  by  the  gossip  of  Athenaeus,  though 
careful  to  give  no  intrinsic  weight  to  it. 
We  may  add,  that  although  his  historical 
style  is  rather  deficient  in  warmth,  this  is, 
on  a  candid  judgment,  attributable  to  the 
restraint  which  he  has  purposely  put  on 
himself,  in  order  to  avoid  partizanship  or 
national  feelings:  for  from  time  to  time  he 
expresses  himself  with  great  depth  and 
point  on  the  moral  questions  which  the 
events  throw  up,  and  uniformly  shows  him- 
self a  deliberate  friend  of  rational  and  real 
liberty,  of  national  independence,  and  above 
all,  a  hater  and  ^corner  of  oppression.  If 
the  feelings  of  the  historian  break  out  less 
seldom,  however  that  may  weaken  our 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  narrative,  it  may 
perhaps  on  the  whole  contribute  to  give  it 
a  more  widespread  influence  over  minds 
differently  afiected. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  exe- 
cution of  the  elaborate  work  which  will 
long  be  a  standard  of  reference,  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  enter  somewhat  more 
into  detail  concerning  a  few  matters  which 
intimately  afiected  the  character  of  Greek 
history  itself,  and  some  of  which  are  not 
usually  put  forward  prominently.  In  tracing 
hack  the  series  of  causation  to  its  earliest 
point,  we  are  led  to  two  primitive  facts 
on  which  all  beside  has  depended,  viz.,  the 
physical  structure  of  the  land  of  Hellas, 
and  the  temperament,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, of  the  people ;  out  of  which,  in  com* 
bination,  their  political  and  religious  pecu 
liarities  arose.  How  far  their  temperament 
may  itself  have  been  indirectly  a  result  ot 
their  land,  and  of  the  habits  which  it  im- 
posed, is  far  too  difficult  a  speculation  to  be 
here  touched.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  a 
third  condition  of  essential  moment  entered 
the  problem,  to  determine  the  development 
of  the  Hellenic  nation  ; — viz.,  the  state  of 
the  neighbor  countries.  This  is  the  dis- 
turbing force,  which,  ever  since  Rome  be- 
came powerful,  has  forbidden  Greece  any 
longer  to  be  what  once  she  was.  If  all  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  could  now  be  re 
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daced  to  an  inoflensWe  and  ignorant  barbar- 
ism, it  is  not  a  very  hardy  fancy  to  believe 
that  a  series  of  phenomena  would  be  ex- 
hibited once  more  in  Greece,  closely  analo- 
gous to  those  which  distinguished  its  early 
history.  But  by  reason  of  the  minute  scale 
of  the  geography,  Greece  can  never  again 
play  the  part  which  once  she  did.  Her  en- 
ergies are  necessarily  outweighed  by  the 
masses  of  great  nations  on  all  sides  of  her, 
by  which  her  own  internal  actings  are  con- 
trolled almost  as  imperiously  as  are  any  et- 
ternal  efforts  on  her  part.  This,  we  believe, 
is  the  true  and  sufficient  reason  for  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
Greece. 

In  early  times,  when  communications 
were  as  yet  impeded,  the  formation  of  ex- 
tensive monarchies  was  forbidden  by  the 
mountain  barriers  which  cut  up  the  territory 
into  little  states.  The  kings  were  essen- 
tially feudal,  and  depended  on  their  barons 
for  (heir  supplies  of  men.  Their  power 
was  not  so  widely  spread,  that  they  had 
much  chance  of  controlling  each  refractory 
chief  in  turn  by  the  arms  of  the  rest.  No 
such  succor  to  the  regal  power  was  found, 
as  the  chartered  cities  of  Europe,  and  the 
taxes  which  they  paid,  furnished  to  our 
rhodern  potentates :  and  by  natural  neces- 
sity, the  Greek  kings,  who  had  never  been 
more  than  '  chiefs  among  chieftains,'  sank 
into  more  complete  equality  with  their  no- 
bles, the  more  settled  the  state  of  Greece 
became,  and  the  more  the  commonalty 
throve.  As  it  is  out  of  war  that  the  prt- 
macy  of  chieftains  spring;*,  so  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  in  time  of  peace.  That 
this  cause  was  not  inoperative,  may  at  least 
be  conjectured  from  various  facts  in  the 
eirly  Greek  history,  which  as  far  as  we  know 
have  not  hitherto  been  duly  considered. 
1st.  During  the  whole  republican  period  of 
Greece,  monarchy,  after  the  Homeric  fash- 
ion, continued  to  prevail  in  many  neigh- 
boring nations,  which  still  remained  in  an 
unsettled  and  half  barbarous  state;  as  Mo- 
fofisia  and  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Illyria,  and 
Thrace.  Some  of  these  may  have  been 
opposed  to  the  Greeks  in  blood  and  lan- 
guage ;  but  with  the  majority  the  difference 
must  have  been  very  slight.  2d.  In  Thes- 
saly,  which,  by  reason  of  its  rich  soil,  had 
most  frequent  changes  of  population,  the 
royal  power  continued  very  lato  and  very 
despotic.  That  the  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  forbid  the  growth  of  a  middle 
class,  appears  from  the  nerd  of  serfs,  called 
peneata,  who  characterized  thisregtoo,  with 


the  enormous  wealth  of  a  few  great  houses* 
This  was  also  accompanied  with  a  prover** 
bial  faithlessness  of  character,  assimilating 
the  Thessalian  policy  to  that  of  Asiatic 
courts.  3d.  In  Peloponnesus,  where  the 
Dorian  invasion  and  the  lingering  struggle 
consequent  on  it,  besides  the  afler-wars 
of  Lacedsmon  and  Messenia,  kept  up  con- 
fusion for  a  very  long  period,  royalty  sur- 
vived in  both  these  states,  until  Messenia 
was  subdued.  In  Sparta  it  was  tempered 
to  a  dtorchy^  jealously  limited ;  yet,  as  he- 
reditary commander  of  the  army,  the  king, 
in  time  of  war,  had  always  considerable 
power.  4th.  In  Attica,  which,  from  its 
barrenness,  was  little  coveted,  and  where, 
in  consequence,  the  population  was  soonest 
stationary,  and  foreign  invasion  unknown, 
the  royal  power  seems  to  have  first  given 
way.  Even  in  the  legendary  period  of  the 
Trojan  war,  it  is  not  pretended  that  any 
fixed  dynasty  of  kings  reigned  hereditarily 
at  Athens.  Such  of  them  as  are  not  mythi- 
cal inventions,  seem  to  have  been  elective 
chiefs ;  and  after  Codrus,  the  name  of  roy*- 
alty  vanished.  Arcadia,  the  only  other  dis- 
trict of  Greece  which  remained  untouched 
by  foreign  invasion,  exhibits  no  titular  king, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  even  in  the  earliest 
times. 

As  monarchy  had  becrn  supplanted  by 
aristocracy,  so,  in  all  the  maritime  cities,  the 
growth  of  commerce,  by  raising  an  opulent 
middle  class,  naturally  undermined  the  ex- 
clusive dominion  at  which  the  aristocracies, 
with  their  usual  infatuation,  aimed.  In 
fact,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
where  political  communities  are  on  so  mi- 
nute a  scale,  democracies  are  a  very  natu- 
ral result.  The  machinery  of  government 
is  simple.  The  people  have  to  choose  as  a 
public  servant  some  well  known  and  re- 
spected individual,  and  give  him  discretion- 
ary powers :  they  need  only  to  exercise  so 
much  intelligence,  as  to  choose  him  for 
moral  worth  and  talent.  The  rich  are  too 
few  to  make  in  themselves  a  powerful  or- 
der, unless  fixed  institutions,  like  the  cA- 
entship  at  Rome,  firmly  attach  a  large  band 
of  followers  to  them.  Aristocracies  in 
Greece  seldom  ventured  to  allow  to  the 
commons  the  use  of  heavy  arms,  or  training 
to  carry  them  ;  and  this  entailed  a  military 
weakness  on  such  states,  in  comparison  to 
their  whole  numbers.  The  smallness  of 
the  communities  called  out  great  political 
energy,  by  making  every  individual  feel  the 
weight  which  his  own  conduct  might  have  : 
but  the  evils  were  also  very  serious.    The 
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eomparative  ease  with  whick  a  revolution 
18  effected  in  a  small  state,  made  the  ruling 
power  intensely  jealous  of  those  who  were 
disaffected  to  the  constitution.  Rich  men 
were  always  dreaded,  and  therefore  gene- 
rally liable  to  vexation  or  oppression  from  a 
democracy.  Arbitrary  banishment  (called 
ostracism)  was  thought  a  necessary  means 
of  saving  the  state  from  their  possible  in- 
trigues. Moreover,  local  passions  and  feuds 
had  so  much  intensity,  that  the  triumph  of 
either  party  was  always  a  severe  social  dis- 
aster to  the  other,  and  generally  cruel  and 
sanguinary.  The  aristocracy  being,  for 
the  most  part,  weaker  in  physical  force,  was 
fraudful,  dark,  and  malicious:  the  people, 
being  the  stronger,  was  fierce  and  violent 
with  open 'force,  when  once  in  conflict,  but 
not  given  to  assasaination  or  secret  crime. 
One  peculiar  cause  is  said  to  have  exposed 
a  Greek  aristocracy  to  the  direct  attack  of 
a  city  populace,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  have 
led  to  their  destruction,  when  passions  had 
become  fiercely  inflamed ;  viz,,  that  the 
nobility  generally  lived  in  town  houses, 
which,  however  fortified,  were  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  castles  of  feudal  barons. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  rather  doubtful, 
whether  the  physical  weakness  thus  incur- 
red by  the  privileged  class  produced, Jn  the 
long  run,  any  result  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  come  about.  In  Attica,  the  aris- 
tocracy were  greatly  attached  to  a  country 
life ;  yet  the  power  and  influence  of  their 
order  sank  steadily  and  irrecoverably  in  a 
series  of  generations.  For  many  reasons, 
this  is  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive 
country  of  all  Greece ;  and  we  must  dviell 
a  little  upon  it. 

In  one  sense,  we  may  say  that  Attica 
contained  the  oltUsi  population,  being  that 
which  had  been  least  affected  by  foreign 
action :  and  when  her  history  first  dawns 
upon  us,  we  find  her  afflicted  with  the  very 
evils  which  distress  nations  in  the  latest 
stage  of  their  history  ;  viz.,  a  feud  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  owing  to  a  popula- 
tion too  great  for  the  soil — enormous  and 
hopeless  debts  of  the  lower  classes,  with 
outcries  for  fresh  division  of  property. 
Through  these  difficulties  Athens  was 
brought,  in  no  small  measure,  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Solon,  her  great  lawgiver  ;  but  the 
remedies  were  not  finally  effectual  (proba- 
bly through  the  foolish  obstinacy  of  the  no- 
bles), until  the  revolution  was  carried  still 
further  under  Cleisthenes,  and  the  consti- 
tution came  forth  as  a  pure  untempered 
democracy.     Hereby  many  valuable  safe* 
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guards  were  lost,  and  numerous  evils,  ulti- 
mately fatal,  were  inevitably  incurred :  yet, 
under  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  it  was 
probably  the  best  result  that  could  have  been 
attained,  and  gave  to  Athens  not  only  a 
brilliant  career  of  false  glory,  but  for  nearly 
two  centuries  a  large  amount  of  domestic 
tranquillity  and  concord.  The  entire  change 
of  constitution  brought  about,  from  the  he- 
roic monarchy  to  ihe  unlimited  democracy 
of  Pericles,  is  vast  indeed ;  yet  the  transit 
tion  was  effected  by  steps  so  gradual,  and 
was,  as  it  were,  so  forced  forward  by  tlie 
growth  of  the  nation,  and  in   conformity 
with  their  habits,  that  no  savage  and  un- 
natural conflicts  disgraced  the  progress  of 
the  constitution.     The  most  violent  mea- 
sures recorded  were  perpetrated  by  foreign 
interference:   on  one  occasion,  when  the 
Spartan   king  Cleomenes  banished  seven 
hundred  Athenian  families  (a  specimen  of 
the  mild  methods  by  which  the  Spartans 
kept  up  oligarchy) ;  on  another  when  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  upheld  by  Lacedsmonian 
power,  shed  more  blood  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen in  ten  months  of  peace,  than  the 
Peloponnesians  had  shed  in  any  ten  years  of 
war.     In  consequence  of  the  long  period 
during  which  an  unchanged  population  bad 
lived  in  Attica,  without  any  violent  revolu- 
tion, manners  and  customs  had  taken  a  fixed 
form  almost  equalling  written  law  in  pre* 
cision.    The  complexity   and   minuteness 
of  arrangemenjt  in  the  laws  attributed  to 
Solon  and  Dracon,  testifies  to  a  great  de- 
velopment of  legal  experience,  and  shows 
punctilious  and  business-like  habits  to  have 
been  common  in  the  community.     Perhaps 
no  circumstance  more  materially  affects  the 
good  working  of  complicated  institutions, 
than  their  having  grown  up  very  gradualljr^ 
so  as  to  form  part  of  the  people's  daily  life. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  this  was  a  principal  cause 
of  the  eminence  of  Athens :  add  to  which, 
the  whole  body  of  the  people   were  con- 
stantly called  to  perform  one  or  other  legal 
function,   as  jurymen,    as   arbitrators,    as 
judges  (or  rather,  what  we  might  call  cAotr- 
men  of  the  jury),  to  say  nothing  of  criminal 
trials.     Besides^  in  every  'tribe'  (which, 
relatively,  may  be  compared  to  our  county)^ 
and  in  every  '  parish,'  there  were  various 
associations  in  which  the  sharpness  of  the 
common  people  was  exercised,  and  the  art 
of  co-operating  politically  was  learned.     A 
still  more  important  fact  lay  beneath  this, 
in  the  consolidation  of  all  Attica  into  a  sin* 
gle  civil  community ;  so  that  the  Athenian 
power  contained  the   resources  and  the 
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hearts  of  a  whole  district^  or  coontry, 
whereas  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  ihe  other  lead- 
ing states,  were  only  cities.  This  great  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  Athens,  was  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  Theseus,  who  was  said  to 
have  incorporated  all  the  country  towns  into 
the  Athenian  franchise.  There  is  ground 
for  suspecting  that  it  was  facilitated  by  the 
great  mixture  of  population  that  Attica  con- 
tained ;  since,  not  only  did  all  the  Greeks 
of  Achsan  (t.  e  ,  Ionian)  blood,  who  were 
driven  out  from  other  parts  by  the  Dorians, 
flock  into  Attica,  but  even  Pelasfzians  (t.  f., 
ifiolian  Greeks?),  and  in  short,  the  beaten 
chieftains  of  every  tribe,  from  early  times 
take  refuge  t here.  I n  the  long  1  apse  of  time 
all  were  moulded  together  into  a  single  na- 
tional temperament,  as  has  happened  with 
00  very  mixed  a  race  as  the  modern  French. 
The  pctpulation  of  Attica  had  local  legends 
and  assficiations,  but  were  not  so  wedded  to 
their  localities  as  to  resist  that  centraliza- 
tion which  was  needed  for  full  political 
unity.  If  certain  speculations  concerning 
the  races  of  man  be  correct,  we  might  even 
believe  thai  the  blending  of  blood  in  the 
Attic  people  was  of  physical  benefit  to  their 
intelligence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  observe,  that  with  them,  as  every 
vihere,  justice  was  strength.  If  the  Spar- 
tans had  imparted  their  franchise  to  all 
Laconia  and  Messenia,  their  power  would 
have  multiplied  tenfold.  If  Athens  had  in- 
corporated her  subject  colonies  with  her- 
setf»  as  justice  demanded,  she  would  not 
have  fallen  as  she  did.  So  far  as  she  car- 
ried out  the  principal  of  her  own  republi- 
canism, she  throve  wonderfully;  but  she 
broke  it  short  off,  when  her  power  stretched 
beyond  her  own  territorial  limits. 

In  the  later  Greek  times,  several  attempts 
were  made  at  enlarged  confederacies.  That 
of  the  Olynthians,  immediately  ailer  the  great 
Peloponnesian  war,  became  soon  so  pros- 
perous by  their  internal  union  of  interests, 
aa  to  alarm  the  Lacedemonians,  then  in  the 
height  of  their  power.  Treating  the  free 
intermarriage  of  the  states  as  a  sort  of  im- 
piety, they  founded  a  pretext  for  war  upon 
them,  and  with  difficulty  dissolved  a  union 
which,  but  for  them,  would  have  secured 
that  no  Philip  or  Alexander  should  dictate  to 
Greece.  The  far  more  celebrated  Achsean 
League  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  unite 
all  Peloponnesus.  It  was  crippled  by  the 
kingR  of  Macedon  and  the  foolish  .^o- 
lians,  and  was  born  far  too  late  to  acquire 
a  strength  that  could  resist  Rome :  yet 
what  we  see,  showa  that  it  was  solely  by 


such  unions  that  Greece  could  have  been 
permanently  secured.  These  iEtoliana 
themselves,  in  those  times  exercised  an 
amount  of  power  quite  disproportionate  to 
their  territory,  owing  to  their  being  a  homo- 
geneous people  possessed  of  a  common 
franchise.  Through  a  consciousness  of  their 
strength,  they  were  remarkably  brave,  and 
conceived  a  stupid  ambition  of  becoming 
lords  of  all  Greece.  But  they  were  semi- 
barbarians,  who  made  war  avowedly  and  un- 
scrupulously for  the  sake  of  immediate 
plunder,  and  soon  became  the  great  authors 
of  destruction  to  the  whole  nation  and  to 
themselves. 

If  we  may  digress  for  a  moment  concern- 
ing the  greatest  republic  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
North  America  has  advanced  one  step^and 
a  most  impqrtant  one — beyond  any  that  has 
preceded  her,  in  the  entire  absence  of  all 
conditions  that  restrict  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners.  Slavery  is  the  great  blot  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  could  forget  this,  we 
might  say,  that  they  had  bonajide  renounced 
the  right  of  subjecting  foreigners  to  a 
yoke  which  they  do  not  bear  themselves. 
Whether  they  are  ever  to  rule  over  foreign 
possessions,  and  how  they  will  govern  them, 
remains  to  be  seen.  No  nation  on  earth,  as 
far  as  we  know,  has  ever  ruled  a  people  of 
foreign  language  decently  well ;  but  when 
one  country  obtains  power  over  another  of 
similar  language  and  habits,  it  is  so  easy 
to  amalgamate  both  into  one  greater  nation, 
the  justice  of  it  is  so  manifest,  and  the  re- 
ward so  speedy,  that  it  is  lamentable  to  see 
how  blindly  all  ancient  nations  neglected 
this  obvious  duty.  Hitherto,  the  United 
States  have  shown  the  fullest  disposition  to 
deal  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  to  all  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  :  moreover  Germans  in 
great  numbers  are  freely  naturalized  among 
them.  The  Athenians  were  far  from  hav- 
ing reached  the  same  point  of  liberality, 
during  the  period  of  their  power,  towards 
Greeks  who  settled  among  them ;  yet  such 
immigrants  (/m'toikoi)  were  admitted  into 
very  many  social^  though  not  political  priv- 
ileges, and  altogether  enjoyed  advantages 
far  greater  than  in  any  of  the  more  powerful 
states.  In  consequence,  great  numbers  of 
aliens  resided  fixedly  in  Attica,  and  added 
no  small  strength  to  the  community. 

We  cannot  help  regretting  deeply,  that 
Dr.  Arnold  has  lent  the  weight  of  his  name 
to  inculcate  systematically  the  excellence  of 
an  illiberal  exclusiveness,  which  the  whole 
history  of  Greece  (and  of  Rome,  too)  proves 
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to  have  been  eminently  mischievous.  He 
is  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  because 
some  races  of  men  are  superior  to  others, 
therefore  it  is  right  for  a  predominant  race 
to  pass  laws  that  give  to  it  a  permanent 
ascendency  in  the  state ;  and  he  tacitly 
assumes  that  he  has  with  him  the  o^ihority 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  matter,  as  though  their 
history  warranted  us  in  supposing  the  prac- 
tice to  have  been  wise.  He  puts  the  argu- 
ment in  the  front  ground,  as  a  reason  for 
excluding  the  Jews  from  the  English  par- 
liament :  because,  forsooth,  their  race  is 
not  so  good  as  ours  !  Now  we  will  pass  by 
the  absurdity  of  forgetting  that  a  Jew  has 
but  to  overcome  any  scruples  against  ut- 
tering the  magic  words,  *  On  the  faith  t  f  a 
Christian,'  and  he  will  at  once  become  ad- 
missible, in  spite  of  his  bad  breed :  for  we 
are  not  here  pleading  that  special  question  : 
but  we  say,  that  Greek  states  were  always 
weakened  by  the  exclusiveness  which  Ar- 
nold recommends,  and  strengthened  by  the 
liberality  which  he  calls '  Jacobinism.'  Cer- 
tain conditions  are,  of  cpurse,  essential,  to 
enable  men  to  co-operate :  a  jury  consisting 
of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans, 
with  a  Spanish  judge,  and  Italian  witnesses, 
would  have  little  chance  of  getting  through 
a  cause  satisfactorily.  Even  a  house  of  as- 
sembly mixed  up  of  French  and  English,  or 
of  Dutch  and  Belgians,  can  with  extreme 
difficulty  keep  together.  The  same  embar- 
rassment may  temporarily  arise  among  men 
of  the  same  language,  in  consequence  of 
difference  of  religion,  if  one  religion  has 
been  suffering  persecution  from  the  other ; 
but  then  it  is  the  past  injustice  which  en- 
tails the  present  dangers ;  it  is.  the  exclu- 
siveness, which  ought  never  to  have  exist- 
ed, that  make  the  transition  into  a  better 
state  arduous.  Nevertheless,  that  is  no  reap 
son  for  a  permanent  upholding  of  the  injus- 
tice. No  such  cases  existed  at  all  in  Greece. 
The  dialect  of  Dorians  and  lonians  was 
strongly  distinguished,  as  that  of  broad 
Scotch  from  English;  but  they  were  mutu- 
ally understood  with  ease.  Their  prevailing 
religious  institutions  differed;  but  neither 
had  a  particle  of  bigotry  against  the  other. 
Thus,  where  no  previous  oppression  had 
taken  place,  intimate  and  perfect  political 
union  might  have  been  effected.  Even  the 
petty  island  of  iEgina,  containing  perhaps 
twelve  square  miles,  much  of  it  mere  rock, 
was,  in  the  early  days,  which  preceded 
Athenian  greatness,  of  wonderful  strength 
in  population  and  wealth,  owing  to  its  free 
reception  of  foreigners,  and  its  unrestricted 


liberty  of  trade.  iEgina  is  interesting,  con* 
sidering  its  oligarchical  institutions,  as  show- 
ing that  great  commercial  activity  and  great 
liberality  towards  other  states,  were  not, 
even  in  Greece,  incompatible  with  oligarchy. 
The  aristocratic  Pindar,  that  great  lover  of 
order,  concord,  and  sobriety,  praises  no 
state  of  Greece  for  these  qualities,  and  gen- 
erally for  justice  and  good  laws,  more  highly 
than  iEgina : 

•  Where,  cmrnenily  among  untions.  Justice  the 
Saviour  ia  cuhivated,  wha  sits  on  the  bfiich  by 
the  tide  of  Jupiter,  protector  ot  Strangers.' 

*■  iEginn,  a  common  liehtto  Greece,  by  Justice, 
which  succors  strang^ts. 

*  Well   governed,'   •  Stranger-receiving, 

'  Soil  dear  to  strangers,'  and  other  such  epi- 
thets are  commonly  annexed  by  him  to  this 
little  island.  If  physical  circumstances  could 
justify  any  country  in  being  inhospitable, 
one  might  think  that  a  rock  of  the  sea,  un* 
able  to  produce  sustenance  for  its  own  peo- 
ple, would  reasonably  have  sought  to  re- 
pel strangers  from  its  soil.  Nor  do  we  for 
a  moment  deny,  that  self-preservation  and 
good  order  may  acquire  that  a  small  state, 
which  is  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by 
immigrants  of  a  character  heterogeneous  to 
its  own  institutions,  may  take  means  to  se- 
cure in  them  some  fitness  for  performing 
the  duties  of  citizens,  before  admitting  them 
into  full  citizenship.  This  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  exclusion  *  on  account  of 
blood  ;'  a  barrier  which  angelic  virtue  could 
not  surmount.  However,  ^gina  prospered 
by  her  signal  hospitality  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  have  excited  amazement  and  some  in- 
credulity in  the  moderns.  In  the  two  or 
three  centuries  which  preceded  the  Persian 
invasion,  it  was  the  most  remarkable  state 
in  Greece,  being  comparable  only  to  Venice 
or  Tyre  in  the  nature  of  its  power  and 
wealth.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  iEgina  had  a  factory  for  |ts 
merchants  in  Egypt ;  and,  acording  to  some, 
its  slave  population  was  470,000.*  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  majority  of  these 
were   imported  for  re-exportation,  and  no 

*  We  take  this  statement  of  numbers  from  the 
'  Penny  Cyclopsdia,'  wiiere  it  is  ascribed  to  Aris- 
totle, without  any  more  dintinct  reference  Wo 
have  not  been  able  to  verify  it  from  the  ample  io- 
deies  of  Bekker's  edition,  as  republished  "f  Ox- 
ford.  [In  the  1st  volume  of  his  new  edition, 
Tbirlwall  (p  474)  has  added  a  note  on  the  ruins 
of  the  harbor  of  iEgina;  in  which  he  quotes 
from  Doctor  Aletsandro  Fini,  that  its  mole  is  a 
fur  more  magnificent  work  than  any  executed  by 
the  AtheniaDs.] 
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inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  number 
of  the  free  men.  The  population  was  fed 
by  corn  from  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as 
probably  from  Egypt  and  Cyrene ;  and  the 
warlike  navy  of  i£gina  was  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  her  commercial  fleets.  We  have 
no  details  to  inform  us  distinctly  what  were 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  strangers  in  iEgi- 
na;  but  having  the  broad  testimony  that 
they  were  very  great,  side  by  side  with  the 
prosperous  results,  we  may  fairly  claim  the 
case  as  making  for  our  side. 

As  for  Athens,  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  foundations  of  her  greatness 
were  laid  during  the  period  in  which  she  most 
freely  admitted  strangers  to  a  full  participa- 
tion in  her  civil  franchise ;  and  that  she 
undermined  her  own  constitution  and  the 
sources  of  her  power  by  stopping  short  in 
the  process  towards  her  Ionian  allies.  Sim- 
ilar remarks  (with  some  modification)  may 
be  made  concerning  Rome.  Her  great- 
ness during  the  early  regal  times  was  found- 
ed on  the  very  free  admixture  even  of  na- 
tions so  heterogeneous  as  Tuscans  and 
Latins ;  her  extreme  weakness  in  her  first 
republican  period  rose  out  of  the  unjust 
privileges  of  the  Patrician  race ;  her  prime 
of  strength,  of  internal  virtue  and  of  happi- 
ness, was  after  she  had  abolished  distinc- 
tions of  race  at  home,  and  bad  as  yet  little 
foreign  dominion ;  finally,  her  ruin  was 
assured,  and  in  no  small  degree  caused, 
by  neglecting  to  admit  the  Italians  at  an 
early  period  into  equal  rights  with  Romans. 
If  Rome  had  wished  to  do  this,  a  way  of  ob- 
viating practical  difficulties  would  have  been 
found  by  her  as  easily  as  by  modern  na- 
tions. 

All  the  aristocracies  of  Greece  which 
maintained  exclusive  privileges  for  their 
own  blood,  were  ruined  by  this  very  thing ; 
yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  ascend- 
ency at  first  arose  out  of  a  real .  superiority 
of  race.  Common  sense  and  knowledge  of 
our  own  world,  without  any  wide  induction 
from  history,  may  assure  us,  that  if  a  tribe 
be  ever  so  superior,  nothing  will  more  cer- 
tainly make  it  degenerate,  than  to  pass  laws 
which  shall  secure  its  ascendency  even  in 
spite  of  such  degeneracy.  It  is  like  voting 
to  a  company  of  merchants  a  monopoly  of 
the  market,  because  their  goods  have  hither- 
to been  excellent  and  cheap ; — a  short  way 
of  securing,  that  henceforth  they  shall  he- 
come  dear  and  bad.  This  is  what  will 
ever  come  of  privileges  granted  to  races  of 
men. 

Connected  with  the  unwise  and  anjust 
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prerogatives  of  blood,  was  the  restriction  on 
intermarriage,  by  which  they  were  kept  up. 
Arnold  has  justly  remarked  on  the  vast 
benefit  which  Christianity  has  conferred  by 
abolishing  ^he  prejudice  against  intermar- 
riages between  neighbor-tribes  and  cities; 
which  prevented  the  states  of  Greece  and 
Italy  from  being  fused  into  single  nations, 
and  perpetuated  a  state  of  things  in  which 
neighbors  were  mutually  the  most  danger- 
ous enemies.  If  any  continental  states 
(what  was,  at  any  rate,  rare  indeed)  allowed 
freedom  of  trade,  the  evil  must  have  been 
greatly  lessened;  but  the  same  narrow- 
mindedness  usually  restricted  trade,  mar- 
riage and  citizenship,  equally.  As  a  gene- 
ra] rule,  a  person  whose  parents  were  of 
different  states,  was  liable  to  lose  his  citi- 
zenship in  both;  which  formed  a  heavy 
penalty  on  intermarriage,  and  hindered 
men  of  mixed  blood  from  becoming  a  ce- 
ment between  states  which  ought  to  have 
been  united. 

It  is  often  asserted,  that  what  we  call  re- 
preseniation,  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Italians ;  and  that  for  this  reason  free 
governments  ix>uld  not  exist  among  them 
on  any  but  the  smallest  scale.*  This  is 
substantially  true ;  although  we  hold  it  as 
certain,  that  if  they  had  been  bent  on  en- 
larging their  states  by  just  and  equal  meH- 
sures,  they  would  inevitably  have  worked 
out  the  representative  system  in  its  full  de- 
velopment. But  they  seldom  or  never  sin- 
cerely desired  to  attain  an  enlargement  of 
the  political  community  at  the  expense  of 
parting  with  the  independent  sovereignty  if 
the  constituent  cities  The  same  jealousy 
which  has  shorn  the  American  congress  of 
nearly  all  power  to  enforce  its  own  decrees ; 
— the  same  self-importance  of  individuals, 
which  has  split  again  and  again  the  repub- 
lics of  South  America; — were  in  full  ac- 
tivity in  Greece.  It  is  not,  therefore,  that 
they  could  not  discover  the  representative 
system,  but  that  they  did  not  like  it.  A 
congress  was  often  formed  of  deputies  from 
many  states ;  but  the  pettiest  states  sent  as 
many  as  the  most  powerful.  If  for  a  mo- 
ment this  congress  had  been  looked  upon 
as  a  central  and  permanent  authority,  the 
greater  states  would  have  resisted  on  being 
represented  in  some  proportion  to  their  real 
power ;  arfd  if  this  had  been  done,  the  as- 
sembly would  have  become  a  true  parlia- 

*  Tbtrlwall,  vol.  i.  p.  409.  For  tpoeial  par* 
poaoH,  at  for  making  permanent  lawa  ae  ds/hM4 
subfteU^  the  Alheniani  uaed  to  chooae  delegates; 
and  aometimea  gave  '  full  powers'  to  their  seBato. 
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ment.  Bat  no  one  seriously  desired  it. 
The  greater  powers  fonnd  it  convenient  to 
use  a  congress  as  their  tool  for  injustice, 
when  circumstances  allowed ;  and  to  diso- 
bey at  pleasure,  when  its  decisions  were 
adverse.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  ssme  sacrifice  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  representation,  which  some  whig- 
gtsh  politicians  have  admired  in  the  North 
American  congress,  will  not  permanently 
doom  it  also  to  imbecility. 

Such  being  the  political  tendencies  of  the 
Greek  population,  the  petty  states,  under 
the  excitement  of  mutual  rivalry,  were 
raised  to  a  considerable  development  of  in- 
dustrial, political,  and  sometimes  purely 
intellectual  activity ;  but  when  Greek  soci- 
ety had  reached  the  stage  at  which,  from 
wealth  and  knowledge,  it  was  competent  to 
form  itself  into  a  considerable  and  united 
nation,  since  this  was  not  done  on  terms  of 
equality,  an  implacable  struggle  took  place 
to  effect  it  by  vassalage.  All  active  and 
aspiring  minds  saw  that  Greece  ought  to  be 
one,  and  under  one  head ;  but  unhappily, 
though  naturally,  each  city  thought  that 
itself  ought  to  be  that  one  head.  If  repub- 
lican Greece  had  been  the  whole  world,  out 
of  the  utter  failure  of  any  one  state  to  estab- 
lish Its  supremacy  might  have  ultimately 
arisen  a  'stable  equilibrium,'  an  acquies- 
cence in  one  another's  independence,  and 
a  sort  of  international  diplomacy,  such  as 
18  now  seen  in  Europe,  though  every  thing 
must  have  been  on  so  minute  a  scale.  It 
is  truly  remarkable,  that  by  alt  the  fierce 
battles  which  were  fought  for  one  hundred 
Slid  fifty  years,  by  the  devastating  of  fields, 
and  other  mutual  inflictions,  Greece  be- 
came neither  less  populous  nor  poorer,  nor 
in  any  sense  weaker,  as  regards  national 
resources.  We  have  the  express  testimony 
of  Demosthenes,*  (on  which  Thirlwall  just- 
ly lays  stress,)  that  in  his  day  Greece  was 
stronger  than  she  ever  had  been ;  and  the 
military  art  was  naturally  far  more  ad- 
vanced than  under  Pericles  or  Aristides. 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  exhibit  here  the  words 
of  Demosthenes,  3rd  Philippic,  n-  and  i.— *  Ships 
of  war  ind  mamee  of  population  and  abundance 
of  warlike  e<iaipBient,  and  avery  thing  else  by 
which  we  estimate  the  strength  of  cities,  are  now 
all  of  them  by  far  more  and  greater  than  those  of 
former  days  *  After  referring  to  the  creat  strength 
of  the  Lacedemonians  at  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
aesian  war,  he  proceeds :  '  Although  every  thing, 
so  to  say,  has  made  great  advances,  and  not  hint 
remains  on  the  scale  of  former  days,  yet  I  thinfc 
nothing  has  changed  and  advanced  more  than 
tailitary  affairs,'  dbc. 
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Thus,  the  ruin  of  Greece  did  not  come,  di- 
rectly and  properly,  by  mutual  destruction. 
But  an  enemy  was  on  their  border, — the 
military  monarchy  of  Macedonia ;  and  a 
single  able,  politic,  and  ambitious  prince, 
by  help  of  their  dissensions,  succeeded  in 
raising  his  kingdom  to  a  height  of  power, 
against  which  no  coalition,  morally  feasible, 
was  able  to  stand.  By  Philip,  and  his  son 
Alexander,  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  de- 
stroyed.  With  it,  her  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistical  genius  almost  vanished,  her  popula- 
tion wasted,  her  wealth  declined,  whatever 
she  had  of  natural  goodness  or  innocence 
was  perverted,  and  she  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  oppressive  and  destructive  Roman,  who, 
with  accelerated  rapidity,  effected  the  work 
of  ruin.  Such  might  be  the  fate  of  modern 
Europe,  if  there  were  any  despotic  power 
exterior  to  it,  great  enough  to  swallow  up 
all  the  free  states,  in  consequence  of  their 
mutual '  enmities :  and  in  Russia,  some 
speculators  believe  they  see  a  second  Mace- 
donia. Little  urgent  as  may  be  the  danger 
at  present,  (considering  the  want  of  de- 
velopment in  the  Russian  resources,)  it  is 
hard  to  assert  that  the  comparison  is  very 
strained,  or  that  there  is  not  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  distance.  The  remedy,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  sought,  not  in  a  wicked  and 
absurd  attempt  to  injure  Russia,  but  in  ce- 
menting the  interests  of  our  country  with 
that  of  others,  and  thus  broadening  our 
own  basis; — by  free-trade,  by  granting  to 
foreigners  all  sorts  of  indulgencies  (as  they 
are  called) — we  mean  equal  rights — by  fa- 
ciliating  their  entire  or  partial  naturaliza- 
tion; and  by  avoiding  all  exclusively  Eng- 
lish and  anti-European  objects  If,  Athens, 
Sparta,  or  Thebes  had  done  this, — if,  we 
say,  one  leading  state  in  Greece  had  pursu- 
ed such  a  course,— Greece  might  have  de- 
fied, first,  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  Rome. 
But  if  statesmen  will  persist  in  crooked 
measures,  calling  injustice '  patriotism,'  and 
deceit  '  policy,'  the  God  of  truth  will  net 
alter  his  laws  to  save  their  nations  from 
suffering. 

The  whole  history  of  Greece  is  an  in- 
structive comment  on  wars  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power,  of  which  so  much  used 
to  be  talked  in  blurope.  By  this  phrase  is 
sometimes  meant,  wars  to  forbid  territorial 
aggression,  which  are  quite  another  mat- 
ter: but,  to  justify  war  against  another 
state,  solely  because  we  think  it  is  likely  to 
become  too  powerful,  is  evidently  an  open- 
ing for  the  most  unprincipled  injustice. 
When  done  in  well-meant  ignorance,  it  may 
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easily  have  no  other  effect,  than  to  allow 
some  neighbor,  when  all  the  belligerents 
are  exhausted,  to  make  encroachments  on 
several  of  them,  until  he  becomes  more  for- 
midable than  the  party  before  dreaded. 
Just  so,  the  Athenians  feared  the  power  of 
Olynthus  and  of  the  king  of  Thrace ;  and 
did  their  best  to  weaken  both  states ;  while 
Macedonia  looked  on,  and  was  not  feared. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  Thracians  been  torn 
asunder,  than, — at  a  moment  when  Athens 
was  called  by  domestic  danger, — young 
Philip  of  Macedon  conquered  Thrace  piece- 
meal ;  and  then  swallowed  up  Olynthus : 
aAer  which  the  Athenians  had  every  cause 
to  wish  that  they  had  not  been  jealous  of 
those  states,  now  irrecoverably  fallen. 
What  other  lesson  can  we  learn  from  the 
great  war  of  Europe  against  France?  Na- 
poleon, it  is  true,  had  committed  much  ter- 
ritorial aggression,  and  the  case  was  more 
aggravated ;  yet  the  result  of  the  war  has 
been  to  allow  Russia  and  her  despotic 
neighbors  to  commit  aggressions  at  least 
equally  unjust  and  equally  cruel^  on  Poland 
nnd  Italy ;  nor  is  it  clear  that  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  at  all  tlie  better  for  our  inter- 
ference. However  plausible  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war,  conquerors  seem  always  to 
end  by  gross  injustice ;  and  the  thing  most 
to  be  hoped  is,  that  no  triumph  may  be  too 
complete,  unless  it  is  one  of  pure  self  de- 
fence. 

We  are  not  able  wholly  to  agree  with 
Bishop  Thirl  wall's  inferences  concerning 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  Greece.  In 
his  last  volume  he  gives  a  vivid,  impartial, 
and  painfully  interesting  sketch  of  the  fierce 
and  cruel  treachery  by  which  the  Romans 
trampled  down  that  fair  but  miserable 
land ' 

'The  end  of  the  Achtean  war,'  says  he, 
*  was  the  last  staffe  of  the  lingering  process  by 
which  Rome  enclosed  her  victim  in  the  coils 
of  her  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it  with  the 
■lime  of  her  sycophants  and  hirelings,  crushed 
it  when  it  be^an  to  struggle,  and  then  calmly 
preyed  upon  its  vitals.' 

He  proceeds  to  review  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  wasting  of  Greece,  '  which  has 
been  attributed  in  modern  times  to  Roman 
misrule.'  '  No  historical  fact,'  he  observes, 
'  is  more  clearly  ascertained,  than  that  from 
the  epoch  of  the  Roman  conquest  the  na- 
tion was  continually  wasting  away,' — p. 
460.  As  a  single  striking  result,  he  ob- 
serves, that  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  we  find 
Plutarch  declaring  that  all  Greece  coald 


hardly  furnish  3,000  heavy  armed  soldiers ; 
the  number  raised  for  the  Persian  war  by 
the  little  state  of  Megara  alone !  In  the 
early  Roman  wars,  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
in  a  single  battle,  carries  into  the  field 
10,000  native  Laconian  troops.  But  while 
allowing  the  fact  of  the  rapid  decline  of 
Greece  alter  it  fell  under  foreign  power, 
Thirlwall  denies  that  the  two  events  are 
connected  as  effect  and  cause ;  and  his  rea- 
sons for  this  denial  are  to  us  unsatisfactory. 
The  decline,  says  he,  commenced  before 
the  Roman  conquest ;  therefore,  it  depend- 
ed on  some  other  principle.  It  continued, 
also,  unabated  under  the  imperial  govern* 
ment,  when  Greece  was  less  oppressed  than 
under  the  republic;  therefore,  it  was  not 
caused  by  oppression.  He  farther  quotes 
evidence,  that  the  wasting  of  the  popula- 
tion was  not  produced  by  increase  of  mas- 
sacres and  mortality,  but  by  a  deficiency  of 
marriages  and  births : 

'  We  see,  then,  that  the  evil  was  not  that 
the  stream  of  population  was  violently  at»- 
Borbed,  but  that  it  flowed  feebly,  because  there 
was  an  influence  at  work  which  tended  to  dry 
up  the  fountain-head.  Marriages  were  rare 
and  unfruitful,  through  the  prevalence  of  tn- 
difference  or  aversion  towards  the  duties  and 
enjoyments  of  domestic  life.  The  historian 
traces  this  unhealthy  state  of  feeling  to  a  taste 
for  luxury  and  ostentation.  But  this  explana- 
tion, which  could  only  apply  to  the  wealihv, 
seems  by  no  means  adequate  to  tlie  result. 
The  real  cause  struck  deeper,  and  was  much 
more  widely  spread.  Described  in  general 
terms,  it  was  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  order 
of  nature,  for  the  natural  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God  ;  and  the  Banction  of  infanticide  was  by 
no  means  the  most  destructive  or  the  moat 
loathsome  form  in  which  it  manifested  itself. 
This  was  the  cancer  which  had  been  for  many 
generations  eating  into  the  life  of  Greece — ^p. 
464. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  this  refutation, 
because,  in  place  of  the  alleged  cause,  he  as- 
signs a  new  one,  which  not  only  does  not 
supersede,  but  urgently  needs  the  other 
which  he  is  rejecting.  '  Population  de- 
clines :  why  T  because  men  are  not  disposed 
to  rear  families.'  Is  this  a  suflicient  and  final 
reply! — Surely  not,  we  are  driven  to  ask 
farther:  '  Why  are  they  thus  indisposed!* 
And  we  feel  no  doubt  that  the  final  expla- 
nation is,  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  de- 
spotic rule  was  the  cause.  The  Greeks,  it 
will  be  said,  were  an  immoral  people. 
Granted  :  yet  their  immorality  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  increasing  in  numbers  diK 
ring  the  whole  republican  period.     Cortotb 
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aad  Miletus  and  Athens  abounded  in  refined 
?oluptuou9ness ;  fioeotia  In  coarse  sensuali- 
ty ;  yet,  while  they  were  free,  no  general 
dishonor  was  put  upon  marriage,  such  as 
to  affect  the  population ;  no  disinclination 
to  rear  children  can  be  alleged  ;  nor  was  it 
observed  that  even  the  highest  families  bei- 
caroe  extinct  from  such  causes.  Yet,  from 
the  period  of  the  Macedonian  ascendency, 
the  wasting  of  the  population  begins;  and 
is,  in  two  centuries,  a  broad  and  startling 
fact.  It  seems  impossible  to  imagine  that 
there  is  no  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
between  the  misrule  and  the  withering  of 
the  people.  .Bishop  Thirlwall  argues,  that 
the  cause  was  not  political,  hut  social,  be- 
cause it  began  before  Roman  times.  We 
crave  leave  to  amend  the  statement  thus : 
'  The  social  evil  was  caused  by  political 
despotism :  and  as  the  despotism  began  be- 
fore  Roman  times,  so  did  the  evil  which  it 
generated;  but  as  the  Roman  despotism 
was  worse  by  far  than  that  which  it  super- 
seded, so  were  the  social  evils  under  it  de- 
veloped with  rapidly-increasing  intensity.' 

After  all,  our  controversy  with  the  respect- 
ed historian  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 
He  acknowledges  that  the  political  results 
of  Alexander's  conquests  heightened  the 
moral  disease  which  he  has  stigmatized; 
but  we  are  surprised  that  he  does  not  see 
that  they  extripated  the  influences  which 
had  previously  contended  against  it  with 
success.  We  doubt  whether  any  nation  can 
be  pointed  at,  the  population  of  which 
wasted  away  through  disinclination  to  raise 
families,  except  when  political  misery  in 
some  form  was  the  cause  of  this  disinclina- 
tion. It  is  notorious  that  at  Rome,  as  ear- 
ly as  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  nobility 
and  gentry  could  with  difliculty  be  induced 
to  marry;  and  that  emperor  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  keep  up  respectable  families  by 
giving  premiums  for  numerous  children. 
This  may  remind  us  of  prizes  to  agricul- 
tural laborers  for  rearing  children  in  honor- 
able wedlock !  When  Augustus  was  an 
infant,  and  Rome  either  was,  or  at  least 
believed  herself  to  be,  free, — when  the  full 
energies  of  mental  freedom  acted  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  aristocracy,  whatever  their 
corruptions,  vices,  and  crimes,  no  vanish- 
ing of  great  families,  through  unwillingness 
to  marry,  is  heard  of.  But,  it  will  be  said, 
they  were  not  yet  so  abandoned  to  sensu- 
ality ;  vice  had  not  reached  so  high  a  pitch. 
True :  slavery  had  not  yet  developed  sensu- 
ality. The  immediate  effect  of  Cesar's 
conquest  of  Pompey  and  Cato  was,  that 
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everybody  in  Rome  who  could  afford  it, 
began  to  dine  with  greater  luxury.  Cicero 
lived  to  see  peacock  dinners  all  the  rage ; 
and  even  under  Augustus,  the  gormandiz- 
ing, and  the  science  expended  on  cookery, 
became  disgusting.  If  it  be  true  (as  we 
believe),  that  other  sorts  of  sensuality  went 
along  with  it,  and  that  while  the  virtuous 
love  of  woman  declined,  all  motives  fvj  be- 
ing proud  of  a  numerous  offspring  vanish- 
ed ;  what  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  we 
are  justified  in  pointing  to  the  loss  of  public 
freedom  as  the  real  caus^  at  the  bottom  of 
these  immoral  and  pernicious  results?  As 
regards  Greece  at  large,  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  declension,  it  is  hard  to  speak  con- 
fidently, because  different  parts  of  it  were 
in  a  very  different  state.  Generally,  we 
may  say,  that  the  effect  of  the  Macedonian 
conquests,  aAer  the  death  of  Alexander, 
was  to  open  a  vast  field  for  mere  s^oldiers  of 
fortune.  Armies  no  longer  fought  for  pub- 
lic objects,  but  fur  this  or  that  leader ;  yet 
by  these  armies  the'  fortunes  of  Greece 
were  decided.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  mass  of  men  knew  not  what  to  wish  or 
what  to  hope:  all  motives  for  public  action 
were,  in  many  states,  paralyzed ;  and  a  be- 
lief in  overwhelming  fate  no  doubt  plunged 
thousands  into  recklessness.  Quite  a  suf- 
ficient clue  to  the  progress  of  events,  is,  we 
think,  given  us  by  Thirlwall  himself,  when 
he  says : 

'The  despondency  produced  by  a  single 
overthrow  drove  the  Boeotians  into -a  round  of 
sensual  dissipation,  in  which  all  duties,  both 
public  and  private,  were  utterly  neglected ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  far  heavier  des- 
pair which  weighed  upon  the  spirit  of  tlie  en- 
tire nation,  when  at  length  it  fell  its  chains 
and  saw  itself  bestridden  by  the  Roman  colos- 
sus, WHS  every  where  in  some  degreeattended 
with  like  consequences.' 

The  words  of  Moore  have  far  stricter 
truth  than  we  usually  expect  in  pianoforte 
songs : 

*  Drearily  every  bosom  pineth, 
Where  the  chain  of  slavery  twineth ; 
There  the  warrior's  dsrt  bath  no  fleetoess ; 
There  the  maiden* s  heart  hath  no  sweetwu.' 

How  could  even  the  poorest  provincials 
of  Rome  take  pride  in  a  flourishing  family, 
when  their  sons  were  violently  torn  from 
them  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies,  and 
impose  slavery  on  distant  nations?  And 
how  could  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  brave, 
who  found  that  the  first  and  great  lesson 
which  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  teach 
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them  was,  to  endare  with  cringing  thank- 
fulness the  worst  of  indignities, — have  the 
least  desire  to  leave  behind  them  children 
»  for  the  same  misery  t  '  By  reason  of  the 
present  distress,*  Paul  advised  his  brother 
Christians  not  to  marry.  Even  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  pitied  the  widow  of  German- 
icus.  says  Tacitus,  *  because  in  her  unfor- 
tunately numerous  offspring  she  was,  so 
many  times  over,  exposed  to  calamity :'  yet 
she  was  grandniece  to  Augustus,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Mark  Antony.  Not  every 
father  was  liable  to.be  murdered  by  a  Ver- 
res,  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter's  beauty, 
but  one  such  act  struck  horror  into  ten 
thousand  hearts ;  and  the  countless  deeds  of 
lust  and  crime  which  Greece  suffered  from 
her  tyrants  btfore  the  time  of  Augustus, 
would  easily  introduce  among  her  people, 
in  the  conrse  of  five  or  six  generations, 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  coupled  with 
the  indisposition  to  marry,  which  could  not 
be  extirpated  by  the  mere  tranquil  and  apa- 
thetic despotism  of  the  emperors.  The 
emperors,  indeed,  did  not  actively  oppress 
the  provinces ;  but  they  would  not  allow 
any  new  and  living  principle  to  be  infused 
into  them,  which  alone  could  rouse  them 
out  of  their  degraded  state.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple was  Christianity ;  and  it  was  persecut- 
ed, as  soon  as  its  efficacy  was  discerned. 

It  is  usual  to  point  to  the  Greek  nation 
as  eminently  illustrating  the  inherent  prop- 
erties of  blood:  and  it  is  even  hard  to  con- 
'  test  the  opinion  now  current,  without  being 
thought  either  ill-informed  or  obstinate. 
We  certainly  have  no  disposition  to  deny, 
that  the  Greeks  of  history  had  a  character 
of  their  own,  distinguishing  them  from  Si- 
culians  and  Italians,  to  whom,  nevertheless, 
they  were  nearly  related :  but  we  deliberate- 
ly  disbelieve  the  inferences  and  doctrines 
now  prevalent  on  this  whole  subject.  It 
appears  to  us,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  may 
be  used  to  illustrate  the  contrasts  of  nation- 
al character,  at  least  as  powerfully  as  the 
similarities.  The  biglimbed,  voracious 
BoBotian,  dull  in  body  and  mind,  differed 
from  the  acute,  abstemious,  witty,  and  rest- 
less Athenian,  as  much  as  an  Austrian  from 
an  Irishman.  The  English,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  are  as  unlike  as  any  three  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  but,  probably,  not  more 
unlike  than  the  Acarnanians,  Theasalians, 
and  Lacedaemonians.  Even  tribes  which 
seem  to  ha?e  most  in  common,  show  strik- 
ing diversity  at  the  same  time.  In  all 
Greece,  none  were  more  remarkable  for  po- 
litical moderation^  none  seem  to  have  been 
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more  adapted  to  manage  coDstitutional  gov- 
ernment successfully,  than  the  Acheana, 
the  Acarnanians,  and  the  Rhodians;  of 
whom  the  two  last  appear  as  the  noblest, 
and  politically  the  most  faultless,  of  all 
who  bore  the  Hellenic  name.  In  the  Rhod- 
ians, however,  a  dignity  of  bearing  was  ob- 
served, which  the  other  Greeks  stigmatized 
as  pride  :  their  character  was  set  in  a  stern- 
er mould,  and  was  opposed  to  that  joviality 
which  degenerated  into  lightness.  Of  the 
Acarnanians  we  would  wish  to  know  more; 
but  what  we  do  know,  implies,  that  the 
moderation  and  consistency  of  conduct  for 
which  they  were  celebrated,  was  coupled 
with  a  sort  of  modesty  quite  opposed  to  the 
Rhodian  temperament,  and,  with  a  self 
respect  which  is  nearer  to  conscientiousneas 
than  pride.  As  to  the  Ach«saus,  a  general 
weakness  pervades  them,  eminently  shown 
in  their  unbounded  reliance  on  individual 
leaders,  to  whom  they  seem  to  have  a  moral 
attachment,  not  always  well-placed.  We 
must  avow  the  opinion  that,  if  it  any  how 
appeared  that  the  Acarnanians  were  of  Si- 
culian,  aud  the  Thessalians  of  Phrygian 
origin,  the  fact  would  be  snatched  at  by  the 
present  generation  of  German  and  French 
literati,  as  eminently  proving  the  force  of 
blood.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny,  that 
there  are  peculiarities  of  temper  in  every 
race ;  but,  in  our  belief,  history  proves  them 
not  to  be  unchangeable  in  any  such  sense 
or  degree,  as  it  is  fashionable  to  lay  down 
or  assume.  The  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
Athenian  and  Achaean,  were  acquired  in 
comparatively  recent  days,  both  nations 
being  nearly  allied  in  blood.  The  same  is 
true  of  Argive  and  Lacedaemonian,  of  Thes- 
salian  and  Corinthian.  Besides,  it  knual 
not  be  forgotten,  that  many  nations,  whom, 
fr«im  the  strong  diversity  of  their  manners 
and  tendencies,  the  Greeks  regarded  as  bar- 
barians, are  now  known  to  have  been  either 
true  Greeks,  or  at  least  closely  connected 
to  them.  The  Macedonian  kings  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  Hellenic,  while  the  peopU  were 
called  barbarians,  because  the  Greeks  could 
not  understand  them ;  the  few  remains  of 
the  Macedonian  language  imply  that  it  was 
only  a  very  stroniHy  marked  dialect  of 
Greek.  Tet,  we  hold  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  to  form  a  guess  from  the 
Macedonian  character,  whether  the  nation 
was  Italian,  German,  Greek,  or  Celtic. 
Tkey  had  never  had  HelUnic  institutioms  ; 
hence  the  Hellenic  character  was  never 
formed  in  them,  Instituiions^  and  not  blood, 
make  the  diflfereaee  between  the  Dorsel- 
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shire  peasants,  and  the  Anglo  Americans,  |  nesus,  with  the  martial  spirit,  retained  the  po- 
who  seem  to  us  to  be  far  more  widely  op-  Jj'ical  maxims  of  their  anccRiore,  which  icere 


posed  than  were  the  Asiatic  lonians  to  the 
ancient  Syrians — nations  of  utterly  diverse 
blood  and  language.     Great  stress  is  laid  by 
many,  on  the  special   impossibility  under 
which  certain  races  lie,  of  managing  free 
institutions;  and,  it  would  seem,  that  noth- 
ing is  supposed  so  much  to  depend  on  blood, 
as  political  tendencies.    Yet,  among  Greeks 
we  have  every  sort  of  constitution,  from 
despotism  to  mob-government ;  and  in  this 
consisted  the  richness  of  Hellenic  experi- 
ence to  an  Aristotle.      Forms  of  govern- 
ment were  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  which 
are  rare  indeed,  and  unknown  to  us;  as 
elective  monarchy,  and  timocracy^  t.  e ,  a 
system  in  which  men  have  votes  proportion' 
td  to  their  taxation.     On  the  contrary,  na- 
tions most  opposed  in  blood  and  religion, 
often  hit  on  very  similar  public  regulations 
and  general  policy,  when  similarly  circum- 
stanced, and  in  the  same  stage  of  mental 
development.     We  believe,  in  fact,  that  the 
Tyrians  were  politically  far  more   like  to 
the  people  of  ^gina,  than  these  last  to  the 
Thebans,  their  near  kinsmen.     Social  and 
religious  habits,  no  doubt,  do  not  very  ra- 
pidly change ;  yet,  these  also,  are  far  from 
opposing  any  insuperable  barrier,  when  out- 
ward circumstances  alter.     It  is  a  fact  not 
without  instruction,  that  Niebuhr  proved, 
as  he  thought,  that  the  Scythians  of  Hero- 
dotus were  Mongols,  by  showing  an  identity 
of  manners  and  even  physical  peculiarities 
between  the  two ;  whereas,  Prichard  has 
established  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that 
the  other  opinion  is  true,  which  holds  them 
to  have  been  Sclavonians.     For,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scythians  (or  rather  Scolotoe) 
differed  only  dialectually  from  that  of  the 
Sarmatians;  and  the  modern  history  of  the 
latter  people  can  be  traced,  the  Russians 
being  one  of  their  branches.      So  little 
weignt,  in  deciding  on  the  races  of  men, 
can  be  laid  on  manners  and  character,  mo- 
ral or  intellectual. 

Thirlwall  has  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  Dorian  race,  which  we  will  here  ex- 
tract. They  are  a  good  set  off  against  the 
inordinate  preference  which  an  eminent 
German  writer  has  shown  for  the  Dorians 
in  contrast  to  the  lonians. 


<  The  groundwork  of  the  Dorian  common- 
wealth bf  longs  to  the  old  Hellenic  frame  of 
society  ;  and  the  ruling  ideas  and  feelinffs  by 
which  the  form  of  government  and  the  habits 
«f  life  were  determined,  were  transmitted  from 
the  heroic  ages.    The  conquerors  of  Pelopon- 


those  of  the  whole   Hellenic  nation.    They 
considered  the  poi^Beseion  oi'  arms  as  the  high- 
est privilege  of  a  freeman,  the  exercise  of  them 
a9  the  only  employment  that  became  him. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  heroic  equity, 
he  who  excelled  in  this  noblest  of  arts,  was 
born  to  coniroand ;  the  race  that  showed  itself* 
inferior  in  warlike  virtues,  was  destined   lo 
obey  and  serve;   the  most  perfect  order  of 
things  was  that  in  which  the  higher  class  was 
occupied  by  no  cere  or  Inbor  that  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  species  of  excellence,  which  was 
the  supreme  end  of  its  being,  and  where  tlie 
subject  ranks  were  mere  instruments,  only 
needed  to  relieve  tlie  higher  from  necessary, 
but  degrading  toil; — a  view  of  society,  not 
peculiar  to    any  race   of  mankind,   though 
among  the  nations  in  which  the  same  maxims 
have  not  been  hallowed  by  superstition,  none 
appeared  to  have  been  governed  by  them  more 
undbrmly  tlian  the  ancient  Hellenes,  and  no 
Hellenic  tribe  applied  them  so  steadily  and 
consistently  as  tne  Dorians.      The  predomi- 
nance  of  the  military  spirit  in  the  early  por 
tion  of  a  nation's  history^  though  accompanied 
by  an  aversion  and  contempt  for  the  arts  of 
peace,  ought  not  certainly  to  lower  any  race 
in  our  esteem.    It  has  appeared  most  signally 
in  tlie  noblest  portions  of  our  species ;  and  is, 
in  it«elf,  no  more  inauspicious  sign  for  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  intelligence  and  humanity,  than 
the  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  the  impatience 
of  mental  application,  and  the  petulance  of 
superior  strength  and  activity  in  a  vigorous 
boy.    But  a  neglected  or  vicious  education^  or 
untoward  circumstances,  may  disappoint  the 
intention  of  nature,  check  the  growth  of  the 
higher  faculties,  or  confine  ihem  to  a  single 
direction,  and  narrow  compass ;  and  may  thus 
detain  nations  and  individuals  in  a  state  of 
intellectual  infancy^  ripe  and  robust  only  in  its 
passions  and  physical  powers.    Such  a  mts- 
fortune^  which  has  sometimes  been  celebrated 
as  a  singular  advantage^  or  as  the  noblest  fruit 
of  legislative  wisdom^  befell  the  Dorians  tn 
Vrete  and  Sparta.^ — Vol.  i.  p.  337. 


We  would  gladly  make  various  other  ex- 
tracts from  the  work,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
do  them  justice,  unless  they  are  of  some 
length,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  connexion ; 
and  out  of  eight  ample  volumes  selection  is 
difficult.  The  reader  who  desires  to  profit 
by  them  may  be  assured  that  the  perusal  of 
a  review  is  not  a  royal  road  to  the  advan* 
tages  of  a  whole  work,  and  much  patience 
and  silent  thought  will  be  well  bestowed  on 
this  history  of  Greece.  Its  termination  is 
melancholy  enough ;  and  we  know  only  one 
train  of  thought  by  which  we  can  comfort 
ourselves,  or  any  reader  of  ancient  history ; 
viz.,  that  the  revolutions  which  were  such 
awful  calamities  to  the  frtemenf  very  often 
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broiiglit  relief  to  the  fdr  more  numerous 
body  of  staves.  This  oppressed  class  of 
men  were  so  unpitied  by  the  ancients,  that 
historians  never  give  us  information  con- 
cerning them  except  incidentally,  and  with- 
out intending  it ;  hence  it  is  very  difficult 
to  decide  how  they  were  ufTected  by  this  or 
that  war.  In  besieored  cities  the  worst  fate 
sometimes  befell  them,  as  they  were  the 
first  to  be  starved;  at  the  same  time,  thou- 
sands of  them  escaped  into  freedom,  since 
their  roasters  were  even  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them,  [t  has  been  held  by  some  that  the 
union  of  physical  and  mental  excellence  in 
the  Greeks  was  due  in  great  measure  to 
their  slave  system,  which  freed  the  rest  of 
the  community  from  various  severe  or  me- 
nial labor  :  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error. 
'  The  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
armies,'  says  Thucydides,  *  were  country 
laborers'— peasants  or  small  farmers :  among 
the  Lacedsmonians  alone  were  the  slaves 
very  numerous,  and  this  did  not  at  all  con- 
duce to  the  mental  improvement  of  their 
masters,  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
watch  against  the  revolts  of  the  slaves 
and  of  the  unfranchised  freemen.  The 
physical  perfection  of  the  Greeks  depended 
on  the  smallness  of  the  communities,  and 
their  mutual  hostility  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  all  citizens  needed  to  be  constantly 
under  training  for  arms.  What  there  was 
of  mental  teaching,  was  communicated  in 
the  open  air,  and  by  word  of  mouth. 
Through  the  scarcity  of  books,  knowledge 
w^s  exceedingly  superficial  to  all  but  a  very 
few,  and  the  acquisition  of  it  seldom  inter- 
fered with  athletic  or  gymnastic  accomplish- 
ment. In  ncme  of  these  things  did  the 
slaves  partake :  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  in  all  parts  alike  their  condition  was 
one  of  extreme  misery.  In  ordinary  times, 
at  Athens,  for  instance,  they  might  be  ex- 
ternally comfortable,  and  well  cared  for; 
but  there  was  always  a  liability  to  ill  treat- 
ment, which  destroyed  self-respect  or  fore- 
thought in  all  who  could  enjoy  life  in  spite 
of  it.  A  delicate  female,  habitually  well 
treated  by  her  master  and  mistress,  might 
any  day  be  exposed  to  legal  torture,  if  some 
one  accused  the  master  concerning  matters 
in  which  the  slave's  testimony  was  wanted. 
The  coolness  with  which  the  torture  is  de- 
manded and  granted  by  respectable  persons, 
speaks  volumes  on  the  state  of  feeling.  No 
crisis  held  out  to  the  slaves  so  much  hope, 
as  those  in  which  a  state  was  in  extreme 
danger,  when  they  were  of\en  armed  for 
the  public  defence.    In  shoiti  they  gener- 
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ally  profited  by  every  time  of  confusion. 
Christianity  has  had  the  glory  of  terminat- 
ing in  Europe  this  miserable  state  of  things, 
if  we  consent  to  forget  the  partial  excep- 
tion of  Russia  and  Poland,  which  were  lat- 
est to  receive  its  influence.  If  history 
could  give  any  lessons  to  a  democracy,  it 
might  shout  aloud  the  absurdity  and  danger 
of  that,  which  morals  and  religion  proclaim 
to  be  a  crime — the  holding  our  fellow-men 
in  bondage.  In  spite  of  all  her  other  ig- 
norance, vices  and  jealous  passions,  Greece, 
if  her  slaves  had  been  freemen,  and  her 
states  confederated  on  just  terms,  need  have 
feared  neither  the  wild  Gauls  from  the 
north,  nor  the  Romans  from  the  west.  Her 
great  internal  vigor  and  activity  would  have 
ensured  a  steady  progress ;  and  might  have 
worked  off  out  of  her  system  her  worst  so- 
cial immoralities;  but,  it  would  seem,  keen 
as  are  our  feelings  of  personal  right,  the 
rights  of  other  men,  other  classes,  other 
nations,  is  the  last  lesson  that  mankind,  in 
the  mass,  is  willing  to  learn.  Wisdom 
comes  too  late,  if  we  are  lefl  to  ourselves; 
and  happy  are  those  nations  who,  by  timely 
chastisement,  are  compelled  to  be  wise. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  first 
volume  of  the  8vo  edition  of  Thirlwall's 
Greece  has  made  its  appearance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author's  statement,  the  text  has 
almost  always  been  lefl  as  it  was,  except  as 
to  a  few  points  on  which  he  has  changed 
his  judgment.  A  sprinkling  of  new  notes 
has  been  annexed,  and  an  elaborate  Appen- 
dix on  the  Homeric  Poems,  in  which  the 
history  of  critical  opinion  concerning  them 
is  brought  down  to  the  present  day.  This 
is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  new  vol- 
ume. In  it  the  author  displays  his  usual 
clearness  of  mind  and  fulness  of  erudition 
concerning  German  literature ;  but  does  not 
advance  any  opinion  of  his  own.  We  are 
disposed  to  accept  this  appendix  as  an  apo- 
logy for  'skepticism,'  as  some  may  call  it, 
or  rather  for  an  acquiescence  in  negative 
results,  in  regard  to  matters  which  lie  on 
the  borders  of  historical  vision.  Curiosity 
and  earnestness  is  always  eager  for  positive 
knowledge,  but  if  we  could  attain  a  clear 
light  on  Homer  and  his  circumstances,  this 
would  of  course  shed  a  dim  gleam  on  some- 
thing still  more  remote.  New  problems 
would  arise  concerning  them,  and  once 
more  we  should  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
acquiesce  under  negations.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable,  how  one  hypothesis  after  and 
other  coDcerning  Homer  breaks  down,  till 
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at  last  w€  seem  only  to  know  that  neither 
the  vulgar  nor  the  wise  are  right  in  their 
ideas  concerning  him. 

This  new  edition  will  of  course  become 
the  only  one  recognized  in  our  libraries; 
yet  we  are  glad  to  think  that  no  such  large 
aherations  in  the  text  are  likely  to  be  made 
as  would  lower  the  Cabinet  History  from 
the  place  which  it  has  hitherto  so  honorably 
occupied. 
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FroiB  the  AthaBBoin. 
HEADLKY'S  LETTERS  FROM  ITALY. 

Letters  from  J^taly,     By  J,  T.  Headley, 
Wiley  &L  Putnam. 

American    literature  treads  more  and 
more  closely  in  the  steps  of  our  own  ;  and 
our  attention  is,  consequently,  attracted  to 
productions  which  we  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  compare   with   similar   works  of 
home  manufacture.     From  the  identity  of 
language,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  treating  the  former  as  foreign  ; 
and  thus  they  seem  to  fall  into  the  current 
of  English  literature,  and  to  express  the 
mind  of  the  same  people.    Nevertheless, 
there  are  differences.     For  instance,  no- 
thing  can  be  more  opposite  in  style  and 
feeling  than  our  own  Catharine  Taylor's 
"Letters  from  Italy"  and  Mr.  Headley's — 
the  former  so  full  of  instruction,  conveyed 
with  so  much  ease  of  manner ;  the  latter 
teeming  with  egotism,  somewhat  meagre 
in    detail,   and    ambitious    in    execution. 
We  say  not  this  in  dispikragement  of  Mr. 
Head  ley,  whom  we  know  to  be  a  good  man 
and  true ;  but  in  indication  of  the  nation- 
ality of  the  writer,  which  sets  his  book  in 
contrast  with  that  of  our  countrywoman — 
aiid  of  peculiarites  owing  their  existence  to 
his  country's  genius,  and  not  fairly  refera- 
ble to  any  other  source.     We  are  even  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  to  this  cause  a  curious 
oversight  in  the  brief  preface  to  this  cor- 
respondence.    The  first  four  sentences  are 
written  in  the  first  person  singular ;  the 
remainder  in  the  first  person  plural;  the 
"  I"  becomes  "  we" — a  negligence  which 
proceeds,  doubtless,  from  overweening  anx- 
iety.    We  augured,    from    such  a   com- 
inencement,  a  carelessly  written  work,  and 
were  agreeably  disappointed.    The  letters 
themselves  are  composed  in  perhaps  too 
elaborated  a  style ;  the  diction  and  the  in-. 
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cidents  are  picturesquely  chosen  ;  and  e(> 
feet  is  everywhere  ostentatiously  studied. 
We  see,  throughout,  rather  the  man  than 
the  scenes  and  objects  he  is  describing : — 
he  seldom  passes  out  of  himself;  when  he 
does,  however,  we  are  happy  to  slate,  that 
it  is  "  to  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  especially  of  the  lower 
classes."  An  American  writer's  view  of 
this  topic  cannot  fail  to  interest. 

We  should,  notwithstanding  the  author's 
admonition,  have  "  skipped  over  the  ocean," 
and  passed  at  once  from  New  York  to 
Italy,  but  that  an  accident  on  the  passage 
— the  loss  of  a  man  overboard — is  told  in 
a  style  so  characteristic,  and,  we  must  add, 
so  well  told  in  that  style,  that  we  must 
give  the  following  extract  from  the  initial 
letter : — 

"  The  pleasure  of  our  passage  was  much 
marred  by  the  loss   of  a   man    overboard. 
When  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the 
Azores,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  succession  of 
severe   squalls.     Forming   almost   instanta- 
neously on  the  horizon,  they  moved  down  like 
phantoms  on  the  phip.    For  a  few  momentJB 
afler  one  struck  us  we  would  be  buried  in 
foam  and  spray,  and  then  heavily  rolling  on  a 
heavy  sea.    We  however  prepared  ourselves, 
and  soon  got  every  thin^  snug.    The  light 
sails  were  all  in — the  jibs,  topgallants  and 
spanker  furled  close  —  the   mainsail  clewed 
up,  and  we  were  crashing  along  under  close 
reefed  topsails  alone,  when  a  man,  who  was 
coming  down  from  the  last  reef,  slipped  as  he 
stepped  on  the  bulwarks,  and  went  over  back- 
wards into  the  waves.    In    a  moment  that 
most  terrific  of  all  cries  at  sea,  '  A  man  over- 
board !  a  man  overboard !'  flew  like  lightning 
over  the  ship.    I  sprung  upon  the  quarter 
deck  just  as  the  poor  fellow,  with  his  ^fearful 
human  face,'  ridmg  (he  top  of  a  billow,  fled 
past    In  an  instant  all  was  commotion :  plank 
aAer  plank  was  cast  over  for  him  to  seize  hold 
and  sustain  himself  on,  till  the  ship  could  be 
put  about  and  the  boat  lowered.    The  first 
mate,  a  bold,  flery  fellow,  leaped  into  the  boat 
that  hung  at  the  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  and 
in  a  voice  so  sharp  and  stern  I  seem  to  hear 
it  yet.  shouted,  *in  men— in  men.'    But  the 
poor  sailors  hung  back — the  sea  was  too  wild. 
The  second  mate  sprung  to  the  side  of  the 
first,  and  the  men,  ashamed  to  leave  both  their 
ofiicers  alone,  followed.    *  Cut  away  the  lash- 
ings,' exclaimed  the  officer — the  knife  glanced 
around  the  ropes — the  boat  fell  to  the  water 
— rose  on  a  huge  wave  far  over  the  deck,  and 
drif\ed  rapidly  astern.    I  Ihouffht  it  could  not 
live  a  moment  in  such  a  sea,  out  the  officer 
who  held  the   helm  was  a  skilful  seaman. 
Twice  in  his  life  be  had  been  wrecked,  and  for 
a  moment  I  forgot  the  danger  in  admiration 
of  his  cool  self-possession.    He  stood  erect— 
the  helm  in  his  hand — his  flashing  eye  em- 
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bracing  the  whole  peril  in  a  single  glance, 
and  his  hand  bringing  the  head  of  the  gallant 
little  boat  on  each  high  sea  that  otherwise 
would  have  swamped  her.    I  watched  them 
till  nearly  two  miles  n stern,  when  they  lay  to 
to  look  for  the  lotst  sailor.    Just  then  1  turned 
my  eye  to  the  Southern  horizon  and  saw  a 
squall  blacker  and  heavier  ihan  any  we  had 
hetbre  encountered  rushing  down  upon  us. 
The  Captain  also  saw  it,  and  was  terribly  ex- 
cited.   He  afterwards  told  me  that  in  all  his 
sea  life  he  never  was  more  so.    He  called  lor 
a  flag,  and  springing  info  the  shrouds,  wav- 
ed it  for  their  return.    The  gallant  fellows 
obeyed  the  signal  and  pulled  for  the  ship. 
But  it  was  slow  work,  lor  the  head  of  the 
boat  had  to  be  laid   pn    to   almost   every 
wave.    It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  if  the 
squall  should  strike  the  boat  beibre  it  reached 
the  vessel  there  was  no  hope  for  it    It  would 
either  go  down  at  once,  or  drift  away  into  the 
surrounding  darkness,    to    struggle   out  the 
night  as  it  could.    I  shall  never  forget  that 
scene.    All  along  the  southern  horizon  be- 
tween the  black  water  and  the  blacker  heav- 
ens was  a  white  streak  of  tossing  foam.  Near- 
er and  clearer  every  moment  it  boiled  and 
roared  on  its  track.    Between  it  nnd  us  ap- 
peared at  intervals  that  little  bont  like  a  black 
speck  on  the  crest  of  the  billows,  and  then 
sunk  away  apparently  engulphed  for  ever. 
One  moment  the  squall  would  seem  to  gain 
on  it  beyond  the  power  of  escape,  and  then 
delay  its  progress.    As  I  stood  and  watched 
them  both,  and  yet  could  not  tell  which  would 
reach  us  flrst,  the  excitement  amounted  to 
perfect  agony.    Seconds  seemed  lengthened 
into  hours.    I  could  not  look  steadily  on  that 
gallant  little  crew  now  settling.the  question 
of  life  and  death  to  themselves  and  perhaps 
to  us,  who  would  be  left,  almost  unmanned  jn 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  encompassed 
by  a  storm.    The  sea  was  making  fast,  and 
yet  that  frail  thing  rode  it  like  a  duck.    Every 
time  she  sunk  away  she  carried  my  heart 
down  with  her,  and  when  she  remained  a 
longer  time  than  usual,  I  would  think  it  was 
all  over,  and  cover  my  eyes  in  horror — the 
next  moment  she  would  appear  between  us 
and  the  black  rolling  cloud,  literally  covered 
with  foam  and  spray.    The  Captain  knew,  as 
he  said  afterwards,  that  a  few  minutes  more 
would  decide  the  fate  of  his  officers  and  crew. 
He  called  for  his  trumpet,  and  springing  up 
the  rattlings,  shouted  out  over  the  roar  of  the 
blast  and  waves, '  Pull  away,  my  brave  bul- 
lies^  the   squall   is   coming— give  vay^  my 
hearties  P    and  the   bold   fellows  did  ^give 
vay^  with  a  will.    1  could  see  their  ashen 
oars  quiver  as  they  rose  from  the  water,  while 
the  life-like  boat  sprung  to  their  strokes  down 
the  billows,  like  a  panther  on  the  leap.    On 
she  came,  and  on  came  the  blast.    It  was  the 
wildest  struggle  I  ever  gazed  on,  but  the  gal- 
lant  little  boat   conquered.     Oh,  how  ray 
heart  leaped  when  she  at  length  shot  round 
the  stern,  and  rising  on  a  wave  far  above  our 


lee  quarter,  shook  the  water  from  her  drench- 
ed head  ns  if  in  delight  to  find  her  shelter 
again.  The  chains  were  fastened,  and  I 
never  pulled  with  such  right  good  will  on  a 
rope  as  on  the  one  that  brought  that  boat  up 
the  vessel's  Side.  As  the  heads  of  the  crew 
appeared  over  the  bulwarks,  I  could  have 
hugged  the  brave  fellows  in  transport.  At 
they  stepped  t>n  deck  not  a  question  was 
asked— no  report  given-— but  ^ Forward,  m en  P 
broke  from  the  Captain's  lips.  The  vessel 
was  trimmed  to  meet  the  blast,  and  we  were 
again  bounding  on  our  way.  If  that  rquall 
iiad  pureued  the  course  of  all  the  former  ones, 
we  must  have  lost  our  crew ;  but  when  near- 
est the  boat  (and  it  seemed  to  me  the  foam 
was  breaking  not  a  hundred  rods  off)  the 
wind  suddenly  veered,  and  held  the  cloud  in 
check,  so  that  it  swung  round  close  to  our 
bows.  The  poor  sailor  was  gone ;  he  came 
not  back  agam.  It  was  his  birth-day  (he  was 
25  years  old.)  and  alas,  it  was  his  (leath*day« 
*  *  We  saw  him  no  more — and  a  gloom 
fell  on  the  whole  ship.  There  were  but  lew  of 
us  in  all,  and  we  feJt  his  loss.  It  was  a  wild 
and  dark  night;  death  had  been  among  us, 
and  bad  left  us  with  sad  and  serious  hearts." 

This  will  serve,  at  least,  to  convince  the 
reader  that  in  Mr.  Headley's  hands  nothing 
that  he  thinks  worth  telling  at  all  is  likely 
to  be  ill  told.  Tlte  value  of  this  corres- 
pondence consists  neither  in  the  import- 
ance nor  novelty  of  its  contents.  A  well- 
known  trifle,  if  it  illustrates  his  feelings,  is 
to  him  as  good  as  a  miracle — perhaps  bet- 
ter; for  of  miracles  he  speaks  every  where 
with  contempt — but  we  .are  compelled, 
notwithstanding,  to  leave  untouched  the 
too-often-touched  Rock  of  Gibraltar  and 
Gulf  of  Genoa;  nay,  even  Genoa  itself, 
some  few  incidents  which  illustrate  Italian 
character  and  the  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment excepted : — 

"  Clam  Novello  has  been  the  Prima  Donna 
for  the  last  half  of  the  Carnival.  Rome  and 
Genoa  had  both,  rh  they  thought,  engaged  her 
for  the  season,  and  hence  when  each  claimed 
her  there  was  a  collision.  The  two  Govern- 
ments took  it  up,  and  finally  it  was  referred  to 
the  Pope.  It  was  a  maiter  of  some  conse- 
quence to  his  Holiness  where  the  sweet  singer 
should  open  her  mouth  for  the  season.  In  hia 
magnanmiity  he  decided  that  she  should  stay 
at  Rome.  The  managers,  however,  com- 
promised the  matter  by  each  city  having  her 
half  the  time.  She  had  formerly  been  ex- 
ceedingly popular  here,  but  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  chief  bass  singer  and  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  she  atteospted  at  her  first  ap- 
pearance, an  air  unsuited  to  her  voice,  and 
which  she  was  told  she  could  not  perform. 
Of  course  she  failed,  and  was  slightly  hissed. 
Her  English  blood  mounted  at  so  unequivo- 
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cal  a  demoiwlration  of  their  opinion  of  her 
singing,  and  Dido  like,  bowing  haughtily  to 
the  crou'd,  she  turned  her  back  on  the  audi- 
ence and  walked  off  the- stage.  The  tenor 
and  the.  bass  both  stopped — the  orchestra — 
indeed  cdl  stopped  except  <the  his-^ing^  which 
waxed  louder  every  moment.  She  was  im- 
mediately taken  to  her  roomv  by  the  police  of 
the  city,  and  for  three  days  the  gens-d'armes 
stood  night  and  day  at  Uer'door,  keeping  the 
fair  singer  a  prisoner  for  her  misconduct. 
This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  this  government. 
Even  an  opera  singer  cannot  pout  without 
having  the  gens  d^armes  after  her.  On  tlie 
promise  of  good  behaviour,  however,  she  was 
released  from  confinement,  and  again  appear- 
ed on  the  stage,  where  the  good-natured,  mu- 
»ic-loving  Italians  hailed  her  appearance  with 
deafening  cheers,  and  repaid  their  want  M 
gallantry  with  excess  of  applause.  Poor 
Clara  Novello  is  not  the  first  who  has  suffered 
from  the  tyranny  of  this, military  despotism. 
The  other  day  I  went  to  ace  the  first  painter 
of  Genoa.  He  is  a  young  man,  modest,  amia- 
ble, and  courteous,  so  much  so  tliat  I  became 
immediately  deeply  interested  in  him.  His 
name  is  Uola.  He,  too,  has  ikllen  once  under 
the  ban  of  the  government  Like  all  geniuses 
he  loves  liberty,  and  the  first  great  historical 
piece  he  painted,  and  on  which  he  designed 
to  base  his  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  first 
artists  of  his  country,  was  a  representation  of 
the  last  great  struggle  Genoa  made  for  free- 
dom. He  showed  me  the  design ;  in  the  fore- 
ground,  with  his  horse  fallen  under  htm, 
struggled  the  foreign  governor  that  had  been 
imposed  on  the  people,  while  the  excited  mul- 
titude were  raining  stones  and  missiles  on 
him,  and  trampling  him  under  foot  Farther 
back,  and  elevated  on  the  canvass,  stood  the 
Marquis  of  Spinola,  cheering  on  the  people, 
one  hand  grasping  the  sword,  the  other  wav- 
ing aloft  the  flag  of  freedom.  Excited  men 
were  running  hither  and  thither,  through  the 
crowded  streets,  and  all  the  bustle  and  hurry 
of  a  rapid,  heavy  fight,  were  thrown  upon  the 
canvass.  It  was  a  spirited  sketch,  and  one 
almost  seemed  to  hear  the  battle  cry  of  free- 
men, and  the  shout  of  victory.  Such  a  pic- 
ture immediately  made  a  noise  in  Genoa, 
where  yet  slumber  the  elements  of  a  republic. 
It  was  finished,  and  admired  by  all,  and 
treasured  by  the  painter.  But  one  day, 
while  Isola  was  sitting  before  it,  contemplat- 
ing his  work,  and  thinking  what  corrections 
might  be  made,  his  door  was  burst  open,  and 
two  gens-d'armes  stood  before  him.  Seizing 
the  picture  before  his  eyes  they  marched  him 
ofi'  behind  it,  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing painted  his  country  battling  for  her 
rights.  The  painting  was  locked  up  in  a 
room  of  the  government,  where  it  has  ever 
since  remain^.  Isoia  was  carried  between 
two  gens-d'armes  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  to  Turin,  and  thrown  in  prison.  He 
was  finally  released,  but  his  picture  remains 
uoder  lock  and  key.     The  government,  how- 
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ever,  Iiasy  in  its  magnanimity,  condescended 
to  permit  the  artist  to  sell  it  to  anv  one  who 
will  carry  it  out  0/  the  country.  Where  shall 
it  go  ?  1  would  that  Fome  American  might 
purchase  it  I  spoke  with  him  on  the  subject, 
and  sympathized  with  him  on  the  wrongs  he 
had  8ufiere(}.  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  country, 
and  the  sympathy  such  a  transaction  would 
awaken  in  every  grade  of  society,  and  invited 
him  to  go  home  with  me, where  hecould breathe 
free,  and  his  pencil  move  free.  I  promised 
him  a  welcome,  and  a  reputation,  and  home  in 
a  republic,  whose  struggle  for  freedom  had 
never  yet  been  in  vain,  and  whose  air  would 
unfetter  his  spirit  and  expand  his  genius. 
Such  lanmjage  from  a  foreigner  artd  a  repub- 
lican, he  telt  to  be  eincere.  He  turned  his  im- 
mensely large,  black,  and  melancholy  eyes  on 
me,  and  attempted  to  reply.  But  his  chin  be- 
garx  to  tremble,  his  voice  quivered  and  stop- 
ped, hie  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  turned 
away  to  hide  his  feelings.  Oh,  when  I  think 
of  the  cursed  tyranny  man  practises  on  man— 
the  brutal  chain  Power  puts  on  Genius — the 
slavery  to  which  a  crowned  villain  can  and 
does  subject  the  noblest  souls  that  God  lets 
vi^it  the  earth — I  wish  for  a  moment  that  su- 
preme power  were  mine,  that  the  wronffed 
might  be  righted,  and  the  noble  yet  helpless 
be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  oppression  and 
ihe  torture  of  servility." 

Now  take  a  highly-colored  (we  hope^  and 
believe, 'too  highly  colored)  picture  of  the 
Italian's  love  of  music: — 

"  I  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  an  Ital- 
ian's love  of  music,  but  nothing  illustrating  it 
so  forcibly  as  an  incident  that  occurred  last 
evening  at  the  opera.  In  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  scenes,  a  man  in  the  pit  near  the  orches- 
tra was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions. 
His  limbs  stiflened;  his  eyes  became  set  in 
his  head,  and  stood  wide  open,  staring  at  the 
ceiling  like  the  eyes  of  a  corpse  ;  while  low 
and  agonizing  groans  broke  from  hisstrugi> 
gling  bosom.  The  prima  donna  came  for- 
ward at  that  moment,  but  seeing  tbis  livid, 
death-stamped  face  before  her,  suddenly  stop- 
ped, with  a  trngic  look  nnd  start,  that  for  once 
was  perfectly  natural.  She  turned  to  the 
hass-emger,  and  pointed  out  the  frightful  spec- 
tacle. Be  also  started  back  in  horror,  and 
I  he  prospect  was  that  the  opera  would  termi- 
nate on  the  spot ;  but  the  scene  that  was  jupt 
opening  was  the  one  in  which  the  prima- 
donna  was  to  make  her  great  effort,  and 
around  which  the  whole  interest  he  pi  i  ^^ 
was  gathered,  and  the  spectators  were  deter- 
mined not  to  be  disappointed  because  one  man 
was  dying,  and  so  shouted,  '  go  on !  go  on !' 
Clara  Novello  gave  another  look  towards  the 
groaning  man,  whose  whole  aspect  was 
enough  to  freeze  the  blood,  and  then  started 
off  in  her  part  But  the  dying  man  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  finally  sprung  boU  up- 
I  right  in  his  seat     A  person  sitting  behind 
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Our  author  cherishes  a  low  opinion  of 
the  beauty  of  Italian  women ;  in  form, 
however,  he  confesses  that  the  Italian  girls 
excel.  Large  and  full,  he  acknowledges 
(hat  they  acquire  a  fine  gait  and  bearing. 
We  commend  the  following  remarks  to  the 
tight-laced  among  the  fair  sex,  as  well  of 
England  as  of  America : 

<'  It  is  astonishing  that  our  ladies  should^ 
persist  in  that  ridiculous  notion  that  a  small 
waist  i^,  and,  per  necessita^  must  be,  beauti- 
ful. Why,  many  an  Italian  woman  would 
cry  for  vexation,  if  she.  possessed  such  a  waist 
as  some  of  our  ladies  acquire  only  by  the 
longest,  painfutlest  process.  I  have  sought 
the  reason  of  this  difference,  and  can  see  no 
other  than  that  the  Italians  have  their  glorious 
statuary  continually  before  them,  as  models ; 
and  hence  endeavor  to  assimilate  themselves 
to  them;  whereas  our  faehionables  have  no 
models  except  those  French  stuffed  figures 
in  the  windows  of  milliners'  shops.  Why,  if 
an  artist  should  presume  to  make  a  statue 
with  the  shape  that  seems  to  be  regarded 
with  us  as  the  perfection  of  harmonious  pro- 
portion, he  would  be  laughed  out  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  standing  objection  against  the  taste  of 
our  women  the  world  over,  that  they  will 
practically  assert  that  a  French  milliner  un- 
derstands how  they  should  be  made  better 
than  Nature  herself." 

With  the  manners  of  the  Italian  ladies 
Mr.  Headley  is  enraptured,  and  contrasts 
them  favorably  wkh  those  of  his  own  coun- 
trywomen : — 

*' There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
woman  is  so  worshipped  and  allowed  to  have 
her  own  way  as  in  America,  and  yet  there  is 
no  country  where  she  is  so  ungrateful  for  the 
place  and  power  she  occupies.  Haye  you 
never  in  Broadway,  when  the  omnibus  was 
full,  stepped  out  into  the  rain  to  let  a  ladv  lake 
your  place,  which  she  most  unhesitatingly  did, 
and  with  an  indifference  in  her  manner  as  if  she 
considered  it  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world  you 
had  done  1  How  oold  and  heartless  her  *  thank 
ye,'  if  she  gave  one !  Dickens  makes  the  same 
remark  with  regard  to  stage  coaches — so  does 
Hamilton.  Now,  do  such  a  favor  for  an  Italian 
lady,  and  you  would  be  rewarded  with  one  of 
the  sweetest  smiles  that  ever  brightened  on  a 
human  countenance.  I  do  not  go  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  must  always  expect  a  reward 
for  his  good  deeds ;  yet,  when  I  nave  had  my 
kindest  offices  as  a  stranger,  received  as  if  I 
were  almost  suspected  of  making  improper 
advances,  I  have  felt  there  was  little  pleasure 
in  being  civil.  The  *grazie,  Signore,'  and 
smile  with  which  an  Italian  rewards  the  com- 
monest civility,  would  make  the  plainest  wo- 
man appear  handsome  In  the  eyes  of  a  for- 
eigner. They  also  become  more  easily  ani- 
mated, tUL  they  make  it  all  sunlight  around 
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them.  They  never  tire  you  with  the  same 
monotonous  aspect,  but  yield  in  tone>and  look 
to  the  passing  thought,  whether  it  be  sad  or 
mirthful ;  and  then  diey  are  so  free  from  all  for- 
mality, and  so  sensitively  careful  of  your  feel- 
ings. I  shall  never  forget  one  of  the  first  ac- 
quaintances I  made  in  Italy.  I  was  at  the 
Marquis  of  — — 's  one  evening,  conversing 
with  some  gentlemen,  when  the  Marquis  came 
up  and  said,  *  Come,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
a  beautiful  lady ' — indeed  she  was  the  most 
beautiful  Italian  woman  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
declined,  saying  I  did  not  understand  the  Ital- 
ian language  well  enough  to  converse  with  so 
brilliant  a clreature,  'for  you  know  (I  said)  one 
wants  to  say  very  clever  things  in  such  a  case, 
and  a  blunder  would  be  crucifying.'  *Pooh, 
pooh,' said  he,  '  come  along '->and  taking  me 
oy  the  shoulders  led  me  along,  and  forced  me 
down  into  a  chair  by  her  side,  saying^  'Now 
talk.'  If  she  had  been  half  as  much  discon- 
certed as  I  was,  I  should  have  blundered  be- 
yond redemption:  but  the  good-natured  laugh 
with  which  she  regarded  the  Marauis's  per- 
formance entirely  restored  my  confidence,  and 
I  stumbled  along  in  the  Italian  for  half  an 
hour,  without  her  ever  giving  the  least  intima- 
tion, by  look  or  word,  that  I  did  not  speak  it 
with  perfect  propriety.  This  same  nalvet^  of 
manner  extends  itseU  everywhere.  If  you  meet 
a  beautiful  peasant  girl,  and  bow  to  her,  in- 
stead of  resenting  it  as  an  insult,  she  shows  a 
most  brilliant  set  of  teeth,  and  laughs  in  the 
most  perfect  good  humor.  *  *  Indeed,  this 
same  freedom  from  the  ridiculous  frigidity, 
which  in  my  country  is  thought  an  indispensa- 
ble safeguard  to  virtue,  is  found  everywhere 
in  Europe.  It  has  given  me,  when  a  solitary 
stranger,  many  a  happy  hour  on  the  Rhine, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean.  *  *  The  Italian 
has  another  attraction  peculiar  to  the  beings 
of  warm  climes — she  possesses  deeper  emo- 
tions than  those  of  colder  latitudes,  while  she 
has  less  power  to  conceal  them.  The  dark 
eye  flashes  out  its  love  or  its  hatred  as  soon  as 
felt ;  and  in  its  intense  and  passionate  gaze  is 
an  eloquence  that  thrills  deeper  than  any  lan- 
guage. She  is  a  being  all  passion,  which  gives 
poetry  to  her  movements,  looks,  and  words.  It 
has  made  her  land  the  land  of  sonff,  and  her- 
self an  object  of  interest  the  world  over.  A 
beautiful  eye  and  eyebrow  ore  more  frequently 
met  here  than  at  home.  The  brow  is  peculiar, 
ly  beautiful — not  merely  from  its  regularity, 
but  singular  flexibility.  It  will  laugh  of  itself, 
and  the  slight  arch  always  heralds  and  utters 
beforehand  the  piquant  thing  the  tongue  is 
about  to  utter;  and  then  she  Giughs  so  sweet- 
ly !  Your  Italian  knows  how  to  laugh,  and, 
by  the  way,  she  knows  how  to  walk,  which  an 
American  lady  does  not.  An  American  walks 
better  than  an  English  woman,  who  steps  like 
a  grenadier,  but  still  she  walks  badly.  Her 
movements  lack  grace,  ease  and  naturalness." 

In  all  this  there  is  much  obvious  but 
harmless  heresy,  since  it  may  be  so  easily 
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him,  all-absorbed  in  the  nrasic,  immediately 
placed  his  hands  on  his  shoulders,  pressed 
nini  down  aj^ain,  and  held  him  firmly  in  his 
place.  There  he  sat,  pinioned  fast  with  his 
pale,  corpse-like  face  upturned,  in  t'he  midst 
of  that  gay  assemblage,  and  the  foam  rolling 
over  his  lips,  while  the  braying  of  the  trum- 
pets, and  the  voice  of  the  singer,  drowned  the 
groans  that  were  rending  his  bosom.  At 
length  the  foam  became  streaked  with  blood 
as  it  oozed  through  his  teeth,  and  the  convul- 
sive starts  grew  quicker  and  fiercer.  But  the 
man  behind  held  him  fast,  while  he  gazed 
in  perfect  rapture  on  the  singer,  who  now 
like  the  ascending  lark  wae  tr}'ing  her  loftiest 
strain.  As  it  ended,  the  house  rang  with  ap- 
plause, and  the  man  who  had  held  down  the 
poor  writhing  creature  could  contain  his  ec- 
Stacy  no  longer,  and  lif\ing  his  hands  from  his 
shoulders,  clapped  them  rapidly  together  three 
or  four  times,  crying  out  over  the  ears  of  the 
dying  man,  *  Brava,  brava!'  and  then  hurried- 
ly placing  them  back  again  to  prevent  his 
springin?  up  in  his  convulsive  throes.  It  was 
a  pcrteciTv  maddening  spectacle,  and  the  mu- 
sic jarred  on  the  chords  of  my  heart  like  the 
blows  of  a  hammer.  But  the  song  was  ended, 
the  efiect  secured,  and  so  the  spectators  could 
attend  to  the  suBerer  in  their  midst.  The 
gens-d'armes  entered,  and  carried  him  speech- 
less and  lifeless  out  of  the  tlieatre.*' 

We    hare    some    account    of  Shelley, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Byron,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Genoa,  given  on  the  testimony  of 
Byron's  Italian  teacher : — 

"  He  fully  confirms  the  assertion  of  Hunt 
that  Byron  was  a  penurious  man,  and  capable 
of  great  littleness.  His  generous  actions  were 
usually  done  for  effect,  and  if  followed  out  were 
found  to  be  so  managed  as  not  to  bring  personal 
Joes  in  the  end.  Shelley,  he  says,  was  a  nobler 
man  than  either  Hunt  or  Byron.  Hunt  was 
cold  and  repulsive — Byron  irritable,  and  often 
very  unjust,  while  Shelley  was  generous  and 
open-hearted.  He  had  a  copy  of  the  *  Libe- 
ral,' which  they  presented  to  him,  and  which  I 
looked  over  with  no  ordinary  feelings.  In  visit- 
ing Byron  in  his  room,  he  said  that  be  noticed 
four  books  always  lying  on  the  table.  No 
matter  what  others  might  have  been  with  them 
and  taken  away,  these  four  always  remained. 
It  struck  him  they  must  be  peculiar  favorites 
of  the  poet,  and  so  he  had  the  curiosity  to  ex- 
amine them,  and  found  them  to  be  the  Bible, 
Machiavelli,  Shakspeare,  and  Alfieri's  trage- 
dies. It  immediately  struck  me,  that  these 
four  volumes  were  a  perfect  illustration  of  By- 
ron's character.  Machiavelli  he  loved  for  his 
contempt  of  mankind,  making  them  all  a  flock 
of  sheep,  to  be  led  or  slaughtered  at  the  will 
of  one  naughty  man.  It  harmonized  with  his 
own  undisguised  scorn.  The  Bible  he  read 
and  admired  for  its  lolly  poetry,  and  which  By- 
ron by  the  way  never  scrupled  to  appropriate. 
If  in  bis  great  ode  on  Bonajiarte,  he  had  fol- 
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lowed  Homer  as  closely  as  he  has  Isaiah,  he 
would  have  been  accused  long  ago  of  down- 
right plagmrism.  Alfieri  he  loved  for  his  fiery 
and  tempestuous  nature, so  much  like  his  own. 
There  was  also  In  Alfieri  the  same  haughty 
scorn  that  entered  so  Inrgely  into  Bvron's  char- 
acter. He  had  stormed  through  naif  of  Eu- 
rope, without  deigning  to  accept  a  single  inf- 
lation into  society,  treating  the  proudest  nobil- 
ity of  England  witlr  supreme  contempt.  He 
had  also  the  same  passion  for  horses,  and  the 
same  fierce  hatred  of  control.  Shakspeare  he 
admired  in  common  with  every  man  of  feeling 
or  intellect.  My  teacher  told  me  also,  that 
iii  all  his  frequent  visits  to  the  poet's  house,  he 
had  never  seen  him  walk. .  How  like  a  spear 
in  the  side  that  club  foot  always  was  to  nim. 
His  appearance  on  horseback,  with  his  pale 
face,  long  hair,  and  velvet  cap,  he  said,  was 
very  striking.  The  Countess  Guirciuli  seldom 
appeared  in  public  with  him,  but  her  brother, 
Byron's  private  secretary,  usually  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  ridcs."^ 

Our  next  extract  is  dated  from  Naples : 

^  The  streets  were  filled  with  loungers,  all 
expressing  in  their  manners  and  looks  the 
Neapolitan  maxim,  *dolc«  far  niente'  (it  is 
sweet  to  do  nothing.)  You  have  heard  of  the 
bright  eyes  and  raven  tresses. and  music-like 
language  of  the  Neapolitans ;  but  I  can  assure 
you  there  is  nothing  like  it  here,  t.  e.  anion? 
the  lower  classes.  The  only  difierence  that  I 
can  detect  between  them  and  our  Indians  is, 
that  our  wild  bloods  are  the  more  beautiful  of 
the  two.  The  color  is  the  same,  the  hair  very 
like  indeed,  and  as  to  the  *Bo{i  bastard  Latin' 
they  speak,  it  ia  one  of  the  most  abominable 
dialects  1  ever  heard.  I  know  this  is  rather 
shocking  to  one's  ideas  of  Italian  women.  I 
am  sure  I  was  prepared  to  view  them  in  a 
favorable,  nay^  in  a  poetic  light ;  but  amid  all 
the  charms  and  excitements  of  this  romantic 
land,  .1  cannot  see  otherwise.  The  old  women 
are  hags,  and  the  young  women  dirty,  slip- 
shod slatterns.  Talk  about  *  bright- eyed 
Italian  maids!'  Among  our  lower  classes 
there  are  &ve  beauties  to  one  good-looking 
woman  here.  It  is  nonsense  to  expect  beauty 
among  a' population  that  live  in  filth,  and  eat 
the  vilest  substances  to  escape  the  horrors 
of  starvation.  Wholesome  food,  comfortable 
apartments,  and  cleanly  clothing,  are  indispen- 
sable to  physical  beauty ;  and  these  the  Ital- 
ians, except  the  upper  classes,  do  not  have. 
The  filthy  dens  in  which  they  are  crammed, 
the  tattered  garments  in  which  theyare  but  half 
hid,  and  the  haggard  faces  of  hundreds  of  un- 
fed women  and  children  that  meet  me  at  every 
step  as  1  enter  the  city  at  night,  overthrow  ail 
the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  I  retire  to  my 
room  angry  with  that  political  and  social  sys- 
tem that  requires  two-thirds  to  die  of  starva- 
tion, that  the  other  third  may  die  of  surfeit 
The  King  of  Naples  has  SiVe  palaces,  while 
thousands  of  his  subjects  have  not  one  blan- 
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Our  author  cherishes  a  low  opinion  of 
the  beauty  of  Italian  women ;  in  form, 
however,  he  confesses  that  the  Italian  girls 
excel.  Large  and  full,  he  acknowledges 
that  they  acquire  a  fine  gait  and  bearing. 
We  commend  the  following  remarks  to  the 
tight-laced  among  the  fair  sex,  as  well  of 
England  as  of  America: 
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up  and  saiu,  *  Coine,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
"It  is  astonishing  that  our  ladies  shouldia  beautiful  lady* — indeed  she  was  the  most 


them.  They  never  tire  you  with  the  same 
monotonous  aspect,  but  yield  in  tone-  and  look 
to  the  passing  thought,  whether  it  be  sad  or 
mirthful ;  and  then  3iey  arc  so  free  from  all  for- 
mality, and  so  sensitively  careful  of  your  feel- 
ings. I  shall  never  forget  one  of  the  first  ac- 
quaintances I  made  in  Italy.  I  was  at  the 
Marquis  of  — — ^s  one  evening,  conversing 
with  some  gentlemen,  when  the  Marquis  came 


persist  in  that  ridiculous  notion  that  a  small 
waist  ia,  and,  per  necessita,  must  be,  beauti- 
ful. Why,  many  an  Italian  woman  would 
cry  for  vexation,  if  she  possessed  such  a  waist 
as  some  of  our  ladies  acquire  only  by  the 
longest,  painfullest  process.  I  have  sought 
the  reason  of  this  diffprence,  and  can  see  no 
other  than  that  the  Italians  have  their  glorious 
statuary  continually  before  them,  as  models ; 
and  hence  endeavor  to  SBsimilate  themselves 
to  them;  whereas  our  faehlonables  have  no 
models  except  those  French  stuffed  figures 
in  the  windows  of  milliners'  shops.  Why,  if 
an  artist  should  presume  to  make  a  statue 
with  the  shape  that  seems  to  be  regarded 
with  us  as  the  perfection  of  harmonious  pro- 
portion, he  would  be  laughed  out  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  standing  objection  against  the  taste  of 
our  women  the  world  over,  that  they  will 
practically  assert  that  a  French  milliner  un- 
derstands how  the^  should  be  made  better 
than  Nature  herself." 

With  the  manners  of  the  Italian  ladies 
Mr.  Headley  is  enraptured,  and  contrasts 
them  favorably  with  those  of  his  own  coun- 
trywomen : — 

*<  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
woman  is  so  worshipped  and  allowed  to  have 
her  own  way  as  in  America,  and  yet  there  is 
no  country  where  she  is  so  ungrateful  for  the 
place  anil  power  she  occupies.  Haye  yon 
never  in  Broadway,  when  the  omnibus  was 
full,  stepped  out  into  the  rain  to  let  a  ladv  take 
your  place,  which  she  most  unhesitatingly  did, 
and  with  an  indifference  in  her  manner  as  if  she 
considered  it  the  merest  trifle  in  the  world  you 
had  done  1  How  oold  and  heartless  her  ^  thank 
ye,'  if  she  gave  one !  Dickens  makes  the  same 
remark  with  regard  to  stage  coaches — so  does 
Hamilton.  Now,  do  such  a  favor  for  an  Italian 
lady*  an(|  you  would  be  rewarded  with  one  of 
ihe  sweetest  smiles  that  ever  brightened  on  a 
human  countenance.  I  do  not  go  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  must  always  expect  a  reward 
for  his  good  deeds ;  yet,  when  1  nave  had  my 
kindest  offices  as  a  stranger,  received  as  if  I 
were  almost  suspected  of  making  improper 
advances,  I  have  felt  there  was  liiSe  pleasure 
being  civil.     The  *grazie,  Signore,'  and 
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smile  with  which  an  Italian  rewards  the  com 
monest  civility,  would  make  the  plainest  wo- 
man appear  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  a  for- 
eigner. They  also  become  more  easily  ani- 
mated, till  they  make  it  all  sunlight  around 


beautiful  Italian  woman  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
declined,  saying  I  did  not  understand  the  Ital- 
ian language  well  enough  to  converse  with  so 
brilliant  a  creature,  'for  you  know  (I  said)  one 
wants  to  say  very  clever  things  in  such  a  case, 
and  a  blunder  would  be  crucifying.'  *Pooh, 
pooh,'  said  he,  *  come  along ' — and  taking  me 
oy  the  shoulders  led  me  along,  and  forced  me 
down  into  a  chair  by  her  side,  saying.  *  Now 
talk.'  If  she  had  been  half  as  much  discon- 
certed as  I  was,  I  should  have  blundered  be- 
yond redemption:  but  the  good-natured  laugh 
with  which  she  regarded  the  Marauis's  per- 
formance entirely  restored  my  confidence,  and 
I  stumbled  along  in  the  Italian  lor  half  an 
hour,  without  her  ever  giving  the  least  intima- 
tion, by  look  or  word,  that  I  did  not  speak  it 
with  perfect  propriety.  This  same  naivete  of 
manner  extends  itself  everywhere.  If  you  meet 
a  beautiful  peasant  girl,  and  bow  to  her,  in- 
stead of  resenting  it  as  an  insult,  she  shows  a 
most  brilliant  set  of  teeth,  and  laughs  in  the 
most  perfect  good  humor.  *  *  Indeed,  this 
same  freedom  from  the  ridiculous  frigidity, 
which  in  my  country  is  thought  an  indispensa- 
ble safeguard  to  virtue,  is  found  everywhere 
in  Europe.  It  has  given  me,  when  a  soliiary 
stranger,  many  a  happy  hour  on  the  Rhine, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean.  *  *  The  Italian 
has  another  attraction  peculiar  to  the  beings 
of  warm  climes — she  possesses  deeper  emo- 
tions than  those  of  colder  latitudes,  while  she 
has  less  power  to  conceal  them.  The  dark 
eye  flashes  out  its  love  or  its  hatred  as  soon  as 
felt ;  and  in  its  intense  and  passionate  gaze  is 
an  eloquence  that  thrills  deeper  than  any  lan- 
guage. She  is  a  being  all  passion,  which  ^ivea 
poetry  to  her  movements,  looks,  and  words.  It 
has  made  her  land  the  land  of  sonff,  and  her- 
self an  object  of  interest  the  world  over.  A 
beautiful  ey^  and  eyebrow  ore  more  frequently 
met  here  than  at  home.  The  brow  is  peculiar, 
ly  beautiful — not  merely  from  its  regularity, 
but  singular  flexibiUty.  It  will  laugh  of  itself, 
and  the  slight  arch  always  heralds  and  utters 
beforehand  the  piquant  thing  the  tongue  is 
about  to  utter ;  and  then  she  &oghs  so  sweet- 
ly !  Your  Italian  knows  how  to  laugh,  and, 
by  the  way,  she  knows  how  to  walk,  which  an 
American  lady  does  not.  An  American  walks 
better  than  an  English  woman,  who  steps  like 
a  grenadier,  but  still  she  walks  badly.  Her 
movements  lack  grace,  ease  and  naturalness." 


In  all  this  there  is  much  obvious  but 
harmless  heresy,  since  it  may  be  so  easily 
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corrected  by  any  reader  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. The  fact  is,  the  American  ladies 
have  been  so  laughed  at  by  foreigners  fo^. 
their  prudery,  that  American  writers  hare 
a  tendency  now  to  fly  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. In  his  opinion,  however,  on  the 
Neapolitan  peasantry,  Mr.  Headley  is  a  tho- 
rough Yankee ;  to  his  eyes,  they  were  all, 
to  a  man,  Republiciins — not  a  beggar  but 
knew  the  history  of  Masaniello — "  he  is 
the  people's  Washington."  Thus,  also,  to 
an  eloquent  description  of  the  illumination 
of  St.  Peter's  he  adds,  •*  There  are  hun- 
dreds who  go  to  witness  it,  and  return  i<y 
their  homes  with  dark  and  bitter  thoughts 
in  their  bosoms :" — 

"  The  age  of  interrogation  has  commenced. 
Men  begin  to  ask  questions  in  Rome  ns  well 
as  in  America,  and  every  one  tells  on  the  fate 
of  papacy  more  than  a  thousand  cannon  shot 
Physical  force  is  pov^eriess  against  such  ene- 
mies, while  pageantry  and  pomp  only  increase 
the  clamor  and  discontent'' 

The  following  description  of  the  Giran- 
dola,  we  need  not  aay,  is  sufficiently 
?ivid : — 

''  The  next  night  after  the  grand  illumina- 
tion is  the  *  Girandola,'  or  fire- works  of  his 
Holiness,  and  we  must  say  that  he  does  far 
better  in  getting^  up  fire-works  than  religious 
ceremonies.  This  'Girandola'  does  credit  to 
his  taste  and  skill.  It  is  the  closing  act  of  the 
magnificent  farce,  and  all  Rome  turns  out  to 
see  it  About  half-way  from  the  Corso — the 
Broadway  of  Rome— to  8t  Peter's,  the  famous 
marble  bridge  of  Michael  Angelo  crosses  the 
Tiber.  The  castle  of  St  Angelo,  formerly 
the  vast  and  magnificent  tomo  of  Adrian, 
stands  at  the  farther  end.  This  castle  is  select- 
ed for  the  display  of  the  fire-works.  None  of 
the  spectators  are  permitted  to  cross  the  bridge, 
■o  that  the  Tiber  flows  between  them  and  Uie 
exhibition.  *  *  Towards  evening  the  immense 
crowd  begin  to  move  in  the  direction  of  8t 
Angelo,  and  soon  the  whole  area,  and  every 
window  and  house-top,  is  filled  with  human 
beings.  About  eight  the  exhibition  com- 
mences. The  first  scene  in  the  drama  repre^ 
•enta  a  vast  Groihic  cathedral.  How  this  is 
•ccomplished  I  cannot  tell.  Every  thing  is 
buried  in  darkness,  when  suddenly,  as  ii'  hy 
the  touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  a  noble 
Gothic  cathedral  of  the  size  of  the  immense 
castle,  stands  in  light  and  beauty  before  you 
The  arrangement  of  the  silver-like  lights  is 
perfect,  and  as  it  shines  on  silent  and  still  in 
the  Burrounding  darkness,  you  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  is  not  a  beautiful  vision.  It  disappears 
as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  for  a  moment  utter 
darkness  setiles  over  the  gloomy  castle.  Yet 
it  is  but  for  a  moment  The  next  instant  a 
sheet  of  flame  bursts  firom  the  summit  with  a 
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fury  perfectly  appalling ;  while  clouds  of  sul- 
phureous smoke  roll  up  the  sky,  accompanied 
with  molten  fragments  and  detonations  that 
shake  the  very  earth  beneath  you.  It  is  the 
representation  of  a  volcano  in  full  eropiion, 
and  a  most  vivid  one  too.  Amid  the  spouting 
fire,  and  murky  smoke,  and  rising  fragments, 
the  cannon  of  the  castle  are  discharged,  out 
of  sight,  almost  every  second.  Report  folloves 
report  wiih  stunning  rapidity,  and  it  seems  for 
a  moment  as  if  the  solid  structure  would  shake 
to  pieces.  At  length  the  last  throb  of  the  vol- 
cano is  heard,  and  suddenly  from  tlie  base,  and 
sides,  and  summit  of  the  castle,  start  innumer- 
able rockets,  and  serpents,  and  Roman  candles, 
while  revolving  wheels  are  blazing  on  every 
side^  The  heavens  are  one  arch  of  blazing 
meteors — the  very  Tiber  flows  in  fire,  while 
thelight,falling  on  ten  thousand  upturned  faces, 
presents  a  scene  indescribably  strange  and  be- 
wildcrinisr.  For  a  wliole  hour  if  is  a  constant 
blaze.  The  flashing  meteors  are  crossing  and 
recrossiog  in  every  direction — fiery  messen- 
gers are  traversing  the  sky  overhead,  and 
amid  the  incessant  whizzing,  and  crackling, 
and  bursting,  that  is  perfectly  aeafening,  comes 
at  intervals  the  booming  of  cannon.  At  length 
the  pageant  is_  over,  and  the  gaping  crowd 
8urge  back  into  the  city.  Lent  is  over — the 
last  honors  are  done  to  God  by  his  revealed 
representative  on  earth,  and  the  Church  stands 
eu*quitted  of  all  neglect  of  proper  observances. 
Is  it  asked  again  if  the  people  are  deceived  by 
this  magnificence?  By  no  means.  A  stranger, 
an  Italian,  stood  by  me  ns  I  was  gazing  on 
the  spectacle,  and  we  soon  fell  into  conversa- 
tion. He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  our 
topic  was  Iialv.  He  spoke  low  but  earnestly 
of  the  state  of  his  country,  and  declared  there 
was  a>  much  genius  and  mind  in  Italy  now 
as  ever,  but  they  were  not  fostered.  An  imbe- 
cile, yet  oppressive  government  mono|>olized 
all  the  wealth  of  the  state,  nnd  expended  it  in 
just  such  follies  as  these,  while  genius  starved 
and  the  poor  died  in  want  I  have  never  heard 
the  poor  Pope  so  berated  in  my  owa  coun- 
t;y.»^ 

The  conversation  is  continued,  bat  it 
pnsses.into  profanity.  Notwithstanding  his 
anti-Catholic  propensities,  Mr.  Headley 
does  justice  to  the  **  Chanting  of  the  Mise- 
rere :" 

<'The  ceremonies  commenced  with  the 
chanting  of  the  Lamentations.  Thirteen  can- 
dles, in  the  form  of  an  erect  triangle,  were 
lighted  up  in  the  beginning,  representing  the 
difl*erent  moral  lights  of  the  ancient  church  of 
Israel-  One  afler  another  was  cxlinguiebed  as 
I  he  chant  proceeded,  until  the  last  and  bright- 
est one  at  the  top,  representing  ChrUt,  waa 
put  out  As  they  one  by  one  slowly  disap- 
peared in  the  deepening  gloom,  a  blacker 
night  seemed  gathering  over  the  hopes  and 
fate  of  man,  and  the  lamentation  grew  wilder 
and  deeper.    But  as  the  Prophet  of  prophets, 
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the  Light,  the  Hope  of  the  world,  disappeared, 
the  lament  suddenly  ceaaed.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  amid  the  deepening  ffloom.  The  catas- 
rrophe  was  too  awful,  and  the  shock  too  great, 
to  admit  of  speech.  He  who  had  been  pouring 
hie  sorrowful  notes  over  the  departure  of  the 
good  and  great,  seemed  struck  suddenly  dumb 
at  this  greatest  woe.  Stunned  and  stupefied,  he 
could  not  contemplate  the  mighty  disaster.  I 
never  felt  a  heavier  pressure  on  my  heart  than 
at  this  moment.  The  chapel  was  packed  in 
every  inch  of  it,  even  out  of  the  door  far  back 
into  ihe  ample  halL,  and  vet  not  a  sound  was 
heard.  1  could  hear  the  breathing  of  the 
mighty  multitude,  and  amid  it  the  suppressed 
hali^rawn  sigh.  Like  the  chanter,  each  man 
seemed  to  say,  "Christ  is  gone;  we  are  or- 
phans— all  orphans  !*'  The  silence  at  length 
became  too  painful,  I  thought  I  should  shriek 
out  in  agonv,  when  suddenly  a  low  wall — so 
desolate  and  yet  so  sweet,  so  despairing  and 
yet  so  tender,  like  the  last  strain  of  a  broken 
heart — stole  slowly  out  from  the  distant  dark- 
ness and  swelled  over  the  throng,  but  (he  tears 
rushed  unbidden  to  my  eyes,  and  I  could  have 
wept  like  a  child  in  sympathy.  It  then  died 
away,  as  if  the  grief  were  too  great  for  tlie 
strain.  Fainter  and  fainter,  like  the  dying 
tone  of  a  lute,  it  sunk  away  as  if  the  last  dgh 
of  sorrow  was  ended,  when  suddenly  there 
burst  through  the  arches  a  cry  so  piercmg  and 
shrill,  that  it  seemed  not  the  voice  of  song,  but 
the  language  of  a  wounded  and  dying  heart 
in  its  last  agonizing  throb.  The  multitude 
swayed  to  it  like  the  forest  to  the  blast  Again 
it  ceased,  and  the  broken  sobs  of  exhausted 
grief  alone  were  heard.  In  a  moment  the 
whole  choir  joined  their  lament,  and  seemed 
to  weep  with  the  weeper.  After  a  few  notes 
they  paused  asain,  and  that  sweet,  melancholy 
voice  mourned  on  alone.  Its  note  is  still  in 
my  ear.  I  wanted  to  see  the  singer.  It  seemed 
as  if  such  sounds  could  come  from  nothing 
but  a  broken  heart  Oh !  how  unlike  the  joy- 
ful, the  triumphant  anthem  that  swept  through 
the  same  chapel  on  the  morning  that  symbol- 
ized the  resurrection  !'^ 

But  we  mast  bring  ofir  extracts  to  a  close. 
With  equal  power,  Mr.  Headley  describes 
the  saffering  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  the  glories  of  the  Coliseum  by 
moonlight.  We  sympathize  with  him,  also, 
as  he  lingers  in  Rome  by  the  tombs  of  Shel- 
ley and  Keats ;  nor  less  in  his  skepticism 
at  Cardinal  Mezzofantt's  miraculous  gift  of 
tongues, — "  strange,  if  true,"  but  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  charlataiierie— or  in  his  dis- 
appointment that  the  Iinprovisatrice  whom 
be  heard  in  the  Theatre  Argentina  proved 
to  be  no  Cwrinnt — or  in  his  enjoyment  of 
the  Artists'  F6te.  At  length,  we  have  left 
Rome,  and  find  ourselves  at  Terni  and  the 
Cataraet  of  Velino;  next  at  Perugia  and 
Clitumnus,  and  oo  the  battle-field  of  Thrasy- 
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mene:  but  of  these  Byron  has  written,  and 
Mr.  Headley  is  lavish  in  his  quotations 
from  the  noble  poet.  At  Florence,  in  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  he  horrifies  him* 
self  and  readers  with  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
built  in  the  wall ;  and  then  gratifies  both 
by  his  recognition  of  some  American  artists, 
with  Mr.  Powers,  whose  '  Eve '  and  '  Greek 
Slave '  receive  apt  and  appropriate  criticism 
from  the,  pen  of  his  countryman.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  author  does  but  scant 
justice  to  Florence;  soon  skips  back  to 
Genoa;  and  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  on  Milan,  and  on  the 
Italian  character  in  general,  the  correspon- 
dence somewhat  abruptly  closes. 


From  the  Doblia  Uoirertitj  Mifmsiat. 

RAPHAELS  TAPESTRIES. 

■r  car'l  ludwio  riRHow. 

Among  the  innumerable  religious  fes- 
tivals of  modern  Rome,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  employ  almost  inces- 
santly the  pious  idleness  of  her  priests,  as 
well  as  people,  and  help  to  throw  the  charm 
of  vi^iety  over  the  dull  sameness  of  their 
dailv  exercises  of  devotion,  the  feast  of  Cor- 
pus  Christi  claims,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  to  be  particularly  distinguished. 
The  dazzling  pomp  of  the  solemnly  splen« 
did  procession,  by  which  the  head  of  the 
church,  with  an  immense  train  of  cardinals, 
bishops,  prelates,  and  monks  of  the  differ-* 
ent  orders,  does  honor  to  this  day — the  ori« 
entally  Gothic  character  of  the  sacred  pa- 
geant— the  interminable  train  of  followers, 
slowly  moving  under  the  festally  decorated 
colonnade  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  adjoining 
streets — the  majestic  group  of  the  pope,  as 
he  sweeps  past,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  robes 
of  satin,  kneeling  under  a  canopy  before  the 
consecrated  host,  and  borne,  like  a  visible 
Deity,  above  the  heads  of  the  countless , 
multitudes — the  solemn  sound  of  the  bells — 
the  throng  of  human  beings  swaying  to  and 
fro — all  unite  to  form  a  spectacle,  unique  of 
its  kind,  {ox  the  observer  of  human  nature, 
who  has  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  power  of  religious  delusion  act- 
ing on  a  grand  scale,  for  it  is  in  Rome 
only  that  superstition  can  celebrate,  a  tri- 
umph over  reaaon  so  brilliant  as  this.  And 
although  this  reflection  may  keep  the  spec^ 
tator  cool  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  eo* 
stasy  which  seizes  on  the  multitude  around 
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him,  still  can  he  not  altogether  steel  hia 
feelings  against  the  oTerwhelming  influence 
which  rules,  with  magic  power,  the  hearts 
of  all  about  him.  As  the  imposing  group 
sweeps  bj,  and  on  a  sudden  all  around 
sink  upon  their  knees,  and  beat  their  breasts 
•—even  he  cannot  resist  the  mysterious  awe 
which  steals  over  him.  But  as  little  can 
reason  respect  or  approve  of  this  mam-r 
mery,  however  holy  and  venerable  it  may 
appear,  when  clothed  in  the  garb  of  reli- 
gion, as  she  can  admire  the  tricks  of  the 
juggler,  who  exhibits  the  mysterious  powers 
of  nature  to  the  ignorant  eyes  of  the  won- 
dering multitude.  For  this  reason,  this 
dazzling  magnificence,  like  every  other 
pleasure  which  aflbrds  no  aliment  to  the 
spirit,  leaves  a  void  in  the  mind,  and  the 
disagreeable  feeling  of  an  imagination  ex- 
hausted and  overstrained  by  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  so  many  different  objects.  We 
feel  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  religious  so- 
lemnities of  Rome,  that  to  have  seen  them 
once  is  enough. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  this  festival  offers 
one  source  of  enjoyment,  of  which  none 
could  easily  weary — an  enjoyment  which 
exalts  the  soul  to  nobler  feelings,  which  re- 
freshes the  mind,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
every  friend  of  the  beaotifui  will  look  for- 
ward to  its  return  in  each  succeeding  year 
with  ever  new  delight.  This  eiijoyicient  is 
derived  from  the  tapestries  of  Raphael, 
which,  during  the  solemnity,  are  hung  up 
in  the  hall  which  leads  from  St.  Peter's 
into  the  Vatican.  They  are  only  visible 
during  these  few  days,  and  the  rarity  of  the 
spectacle  quickens  the  attention  of  the 
spectator,  and  give  a  higher  value  to  the 
qaicklyofieciing  hours.* 

We  have  here  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  universal  and  powerful  effect  of  these 
works  on  the  feelings  even  of  the  lowest 
classes,  and  to  convince  ourselves  that  Ra- 
phael, no  less  than  Homer,  was,  in  his  art, 
a  poet  of  the  people.  The  space  before  the 
preaching  of  Paul  at  Athens,  before  the 
adoration  of  the  Wise  men,  the  Ananias, 
and  still  more,  that  before  the  Massacre  of 
the  Infants,  is  rarely  unoccupied  by  spec- 
tators from  among  the  common  people,  who 
clearly  show,  by  the  vivacity  with  which 
they  communicate  their  feelings  to  each 
other,  the  lively  interest  they  take  in  these 
subjects,  familiar  as  they  are  to  them  from 
childhood,  and  sanctified  to  their  feelings 

*  The  tapestries  are  now  to  be  seen  daily,  at 
stated  hours,  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Vati- 
can resorved  for  the  Pope*8^rivate  use. 


through  religion.  And  yet,  the  best  of  these 
tapestries,  as  they  now  appear,  are  but  faint 
shadows  of  their  originals,  seven  of  which, 
known  as  Raphael's  Cartoons,  are  still 
preserved  in 'England.  Of  these,  Richard- 
son, the  only  person  of  his  day  who  spoke 
of  these  great  works  in  detail,  and  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  them,  with  great  proba- 
bility maintains  that  they  are  calculated  to 
convey  a  higher  idea  of  Raphael's  mind,thbn 
eventhe  frescoes  in  the  Stan  ze  of  the  Vatican. 
But,  despite  all  they  have  suffered  in  the  taste- 
less hands  of  the  tapestry- workers— despite 
the  many  and  great  faults  of  drawing,  the* 
faded  colorinrr,  which  has  destroyed  all 
harmony  and  keeping,  and  the  hardness  of 
outline  by  which  the  expression  is  frequently 
disfigured  even  to  caricature — despite  the 
absence  of  .^11  that  can  merely  please  the 
senses,  they  yet  afford  an  artistic  enjoyment 
so  full,  so  profound,  that,  enchanted  by  the 
still  living  excellence,  which  all  these  dis- 
figurements cannot  efface,  we  only  wonder 
the  more  at  the  fertility  and  grandeur  of 
Raphael's  genius,  as  seen  beneath  this  low- 
ly garb. 

The  absolute  want  of  all  the  attractions 
of  a  careful  and  finished  execution,  and  of 
other  mechanical  merit — nay,  the  evident 
prejudice  the  very  spirit  of  these  works  has 
sustained  in  form,  expression,  and  the  sen- 
suous harmony  of  the  whole — yet  powerless 
as  they  have  been  to  destroy  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  must  lead  every  observer  to  the 
conviction  that  the  true  merit  of  a  dramatic 
painting,  how  much  soever  its  mechanical 
finish  may  delight;  must  be  independent  of 
those  external  advantages  and  defects  which 
have  regard  merely  to  the  sensuous  effect 
of  a  work  of  art.  This  remark,  which  must 
cAen  have  been  forced  upon  tthe  student  by 
most  of  Raiihael's  works  in  the  Stanze  and 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  ihe  Farnesina, 
finds  its  fullest  confirmation  here.  If  we 
compare  the  aesthetic  merit  of  these  tapes- 
tries with  their  mechanical  execution,  we 
must  admit  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are 
among  the  most  admirable — on  the  other, 
among  the  most  miserable  productions  of 
modern  art.  And  if  the  hijth  aesthetic  en« 
joyment  which  every  renewed  study  of  Ra- 
phael's works  only  makes  more  complete, 
the  more  intimate  we  grow  with  their  spirit, 
be  compared  with  the  satisfaction  afforded 
by  the  greatest  mastei^pieces  of  a  bold  or 
pleasing  pencil,  united  with  all  the  charm 
of  harmonious  light  and  color ;  if  we  weigh 
the  best  of  these  tapestries  in  the  balance 
of  genuine  criticism  against  the  most  praised 
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of  Gorreggio's  paintiDgs  (connoisseurs  will 
shudder  at  the  comparison  !)  to  each  in  its 
kind  we  must  concede  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence ;  to  Correggio  the  palm  for  charm- 
ing the  senses  through  the  magic  harmony  of 
his  color  ;  but  our  souls»  our  human  feeling 
will  do  homage  to  the  higher  merit  of  Ra- 
phael, even  in  these  faded  tapestries,  and 
award  to  him  the  prize  for  beauty.* 

So  true  is  it  that  every  work  of  art  which 
springs  fresh  from  living  feeling,  even  that 
of  the  loftiest  and.  most  cultivated  minds, 
provided  only  that  it  bear  the  genuine  im- 
press of  nature,  not  that  of  mere  learning 
or  mystical  obscurity,  will  speak  intelligi- 
bly to  the  heart  and  feelings  of  every  hu- 
man being,  we  may  confidently  ^assert  that 
a  work  of  art,  and  of  dramatic  painting 
esnecially,  which  wants  this  universal  in- 
telligibility, this  power  to  touch  the  univer- 
sal human  heart,  whether  by  the  pure  in- 
terests of  its  subject,  or  by  its  sublimity  or 
its  beauty,  has  signally  failed  in  reaching 
the  true  aim  of  all  art. 

The  language  of  the  formative  arts 
must  be  universally  intelligible,  inasmuch 
as  it  rests  upon  nothing  artificial  or  con- 
ventional ;  it  employs  signs  which  are  natu- 
ral and  easily  comprehended  by  all,  and  the 
most  interesting  subjects  which  lie  within 
their  sphere,  and  those  which  they,  from 
their  very  nature,  can  most  perfectly  ex- 
press— namely,  particular  characters  and 
states  of  the  mind,  as  they  betray  theqnselves 
by  visible  changes  in  the  human  form,  are 
intelligible  to  every  man  by  means  of  his 
physiognomical  and  sympathetic  instinct. 
If  the  artist  keeps  this  aim  steadily  in  view, 
and  by  the  aid  of  well  cultivated  talents, 
exemplifies  it  happily  in  beautiful  creations, 
his  works,  even  though  their  precise  sub- 
jects may  not  be  understood,  will  be  intelli- 
gible in  every  age,  to  every  class,  because 
they  are  the  expression  of  our  common  hu- 
man nature,  which  remains  one  and  the 
same,  under  all  the  various  modifications 
of  artificial  manners.     The  universal  coin- 


*  Although  thif  eonviotion  ii  anchanged  af- 
ter a  residence  in  Dreeden,  where  the  gepiui  of 
Correggio  ehineB  forth  in  its  greatest  splendor,  it 
is  far  from  the  author's  desire  to  undervalue  his 
great  merit,  unique  in  its  kind,  and  which  de- 
eerres  sincere  respect  and  admiration.  True  cri- 
ticism in  art,  however,  is  nothing  but  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  everv  work  according  to  the  degree 
of  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  true  aim  of 
ort.  A  work  of  art  may  be  very  defective,  and 
yet  satisfy  the  atonsR  demsnds  of  art,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  Tery  perfect  of  its  kind, 
yet  leave  these  higher  demands  of  art  aniatia^ed. 
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cides  here  with  the  individual  so  wonder 
fully  that  the  language  of  the  formative  arts 
may  thus  almost  vie  with  the  language  of  po- 
etry in  other  respects  so  superior. 

Poetry  in  her  creations  is  compelled  to 
employ  artificial  and  abstract  signs  which 
are  peculiar  to  some  one  people  only,  and 
that  which  she  can  most  perfectly  express 
by  their  aid,  are  thoughts  and  ideas — in 
other  words,  conceptions;  these  the  poet 
clothes  in  the  graceful  drapery  of  sentiment 
and  figurative  language,  in  order  to  present 
them  in  a  clear  and  visible  form  to  the  in- 
ner perceptions  of  others.  Works  of  po- 
etry therefore  may,  justly  demand  a  high* 
er  degree  of  cultivation  and  elevation  of 
mind  in  him  who  assumes  to  enjoy  them. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  periods  of  high 
cultivation,  and  they  can-  only  be  intelligi- 
ble and  attractive  to  the  lower  classes  when 
their  subjects  are  taken  out  of  their  own 
sphere  and  out  of  *the  circle  of  their  dail/ 
life.  The  most  sublime  ideas  in  Klopstock's 
odes,  the  most  admirable  scenes  of  Schiller's 
Don  Carlos,  the  most  beautiful  passages  of 
Goethe's  Iphigenia,  or  Tasso,  would  leave 
unmoved  the  hearts  of  the  uneducated  mul- 
titude, because  they  are  to  them  unintellio 
gible.  Not  so  Raphael's  Massacre  of  the 
Innocent's,  his  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
the  Sorcerer  Ely  mas  struck  blind,  the  Ad- 
oration of  the  Shepherds,  df^c,  &c. ;  to 
every  one  who  beholds  them,  to  the  untu- 
tored peasant  as  to  the  cultivated  citizen* 
they  are  alike  intelligible,  through  the  ex- 
traordinary clearness  of  the  action,  thft 
wonderful  truth  of  expression.  They  at 
once  come  home  to  eyery  human  heart,  and 
tell  their  story  in  characters  which  could 
need  no  interpreter,  even  though  the  pre- 
cise event  were  not  known  to  us,  and  this 
too  without  sacrificing  to  the  popular  into* 
rest  any  of  the  higher  demands  of  art. 

The  popular  character  of  Raphael's 
works  (a  quality  very  different  from  the 
common-place  which  belongs  to  the  Dutoh 
school)  is  justified  by  the  &ct,  that  while 
they  satisfy  the  refined  taste  of  the  con- 
noisseur by  the  higher  beauties  of  style  in 
composition,  drawing,  and  the  judicious 
combination  of  the  separate  parts  into  an 
artistic  -and  beautiful  whole,  they  touch  and 
delight  the  untaught  mind  by  the  unadorned 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  composition, 
and  the  wondrous  truth  which  pervades 
every  action  and  expression. 

To  suppose  that  an  artist  can.  compen- 
sate by  other  kinds  of  excellence,  by  inge* 
nuity  and  learning,  by  brilliant  tints,   bj 
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Unmeaning  ornament,  and  a  masterly  pen- 
cil, or  even  by  a  passionate  exuberant  fan- 
cy, rioting  in  overcharged  composition,  for 
the  absence  of  that  true  and  living  expres- 
sion which  alone  makes  a  dramatic  work 
its  own  interpreter,  seemti  to  argue  an  ig- 
norance of  art  scarcely  needing  a  refuta- 
tion. Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  credited 
that  such  a  supposition  could  be  made  se- 
riously, did  not  experience  prove,  not  mere- 
ly that  the  so-called  connoisseurs,  but  even 
that  artists  themselves  must  be  of  this  opin- 
ion, since  the  latter  produce  works  in  which 
these  false  but  dazzling  qualities  prevail, 
at  the  cost  of  all  that  is  essential  in  which 
no  soul  is  to  be  found ;  whilst  all  that  is 
technical,  all  the  meretricious  charm  of 
color  is  carried  to  the  height  of  perfection, 
and  the  former  are  ever  ready  to  praise 
them.  But  never  can  the  charms  of  mere 
external  sensuous  beauty  and  finish  com- 
pensate for  the  spiritual  life  of  natural  ex- 
pression, which  is  the  essential  element  of 
every  dramatic  representation.  The  works 
of  Raphael  aflr<M,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  plainest  proof  that  all  the  mere  exter- 
nal merits  of  a  picture,  however  great  the 
technical  skill  they  presuppose  in  the  paint- 
er, however  desirable  they  may  justly  be 
for  a  perfect  picture,  still  are  in  themselves 
neither  the  essence  of  painting,  nor  are  they 
of  such  importance  as  to  pretend  to  supply 
the  want  of  those  qualities  which  are  essen- 
tial and  intrinsic. 

In  a  work  of  art,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
delineate  man,  and  in  which,  therefore,  man 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  idea,  and  al- 
ways as  an  active  and  a  sentient  being,  is 
necessarily  the  principal  subject,  no  other 
object,  however  ^excellent,  no  other  interest 
should  make  itself  predominant.  Every 
thing,  all  skill  in  execution,  all  science  and 
learning,  should  modestly  and  unassumingly 
give  place  to  the  expressive  and  beautiful 
delineation  of  the  subject ;  no  theatrical 
grouping,  no  unmeaning  effect  of  beautifully 
blended  tints,  no  juggling  play  of  dazzling 
lights  and  shadows  should  be  allowed  to 
bribe  the  senses  at  the  cost  of  truth,  no 
specious  technical  skill  blind  the  judgment, 
at  the  cost  of  feeling.  Pure  and  artless  as 
caught  from  living  nature,  yet  clothed  in 
artistic  beauty,  to  satisfy  the  taste  refined 
through  the  ideal,  the  picture  roust  pene- 
trate to  the  soul  of  the  spectator,  it  must 
satisfy  the  senses,  but  it  must  do  more 
•^it  must  also  satisfy  the  spirit;  it  must 
harmonioasly  quicken  and  delight  the 
mind  in  ail  its  varied  powers.    If  the  sub- 


ject of  a  picture  has  no  true  interest,  it  is 
powerless  to  move  the  heart,  or  elevate  the 
mind  and  feelings  above  the  low  sphere  of 
daily  life;  such  a  pictufe  is  an  aimless 
work  of  art,  unworthy  of  its  name,  even 
were  it  irradiated  by  the  masic  liffht  of  a 
Correggio,  conceived  with  all  the  learning 
of  a  Mengs,  and  touched  by  the  minute 
pencil  of  a  Denner.  It  is  only  when  a 
painting  appears  no  longer  as  a  work  of  art, 
but  as  nature  herself  arrayed  in  ideal  beau- 
ty, that  it  fulfils  its  true  aim,  and  reaches 
the  true  summit  of  art. 

The  number  of  tapestries  bearing  Ra- 
phael's name,  which  yearly  adorn  the  hall 
of  the  Vatican,  during  the  solemnization  of 
the  festival,  amounts  to  one  and  twenty.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  cartoons  for 
all  of  them  were  actually  painted  by  Ra- 
phael himself,  since  no  contemporary  writer 
has  mentioned  their  number.  We  shall, 
however,  consider  them  all  his  works ;  for 
though  unequal  in  merit,  none  altogether 
belie  such  an  origin,  and  even  the  worst 
bear  traces,  in  the  composition,  of  his  pre- 
siding spirit.  For  these  Raphael  may  have 
given  merely  the  first  slight  sketch,  which 
was  afterwards  executed  in  the  full  size  by 
his  scholars,  more  or  less  injured  through 
the  unequal  skill  of  the  tapestry-workers. 
If,  however,  we  cannot  point  out  with  cer- 
tainty the  precise  share  which  Raphael's 
own  hand  has  had  in  these  works,  at  least 
we  may  endeavor  to  judge  them  correctly, 
on  their  own  merits,  independent  of  the 
master's  name.  We  subjoin  a  brief  enu- 
meration of  their  subjects,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  our  estimate ;  but  in  the  further 
progress  of  this  essay,  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks  exclusively  to  the  more  excellent 
of  the  series. 

1.  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens. 

2.  The  Death  of  Ananias. 

3.  Paal  Striking  the  Sorcerer  Elymas 
blind. 

4.  5,  6.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
in  three  tapestries,  of  which  two  only  are 
of  distinguished  excellence. 

7.  The  people  of  Lystra  offer  sacrifice  to 
Paul  and  Barnabas. 

8.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

9.  Christ  Delivering  the  keys  to  the  Apos* 
tie  Peter,  with  the  words, "  Feed  my  Sheep." 

10.  The  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings. 

11.  Peter  and  John  Healing  the  Lame 
Uan  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple. 

12.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 

13.  The  ConversioD  of  Paul. 
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14.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
16.  The  Presentation  of  the  Infant  Christ 
in  the  Temple. 

16.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen. 

17.  Christ  at  table  with  the  Disciples  at 
Emmaus. 

J8.  The  Pouring  Out  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

19.  The  Ascension  of  Christ. 

20.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene, as  the  Gardener. 

21.  Christ  Delivering  the  Souls  of  the 
Fathers  out  of  Purgatory. 

Without  going  into  a  circumstantial  de- 
scription of  these  works,  which  without  an 
opportunity  for  personal  examination  would 
rather  fatigue  tjian  benefit  the  reader,  we 
shall  only  enlarge  generally  on  the  pervad- 
ing style  of  the  best  of  the  tapestries,  and 
seek  to  reduce  the  thoughts  developed  in 
them  to  fixed  principles  of  criticism.  This 
is  the  only  way  which  criticism  on  works  of 
art  can  be  rendered  instructive,  and  assist 
in  the  diffusion  of  a  better  taste,  even  in  the 
works  themselves.  Raphael  executed  the 
cartoons  for  the  tapestries,  within  the  three 
last  years  of  his  Hfe,  consequently  at  a  pe- 
riod when  he  stood  at  the  summit  of  his  ar- 
tistic greatness,  when  he  had  cultivated  his 
taste  to  the  purity  of  style — his  power  of 
representation  to  the  freedom  and  certainty 
which  distinguish  the  works  of  this  time, 
and  especially  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican 
But  It  acquires  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  his  works,  and  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  natureand  style  of  dramatic 
painting  (which  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained 
except  from  the  study  of  them)  to  recognize 
the  higher  reach  of  genius,  more  perfect 
concentration,  purer  excellence,  precision, 
clearness  in  the  composition,  the  maturer 
beauty  and  more  classic  style,  of  these  later 
works,  whose  inner  aesthetic  power  is  too 
oflen  concealed  under  the  inefficient  and 
slovenly  execution  of  his  scholars.  The 
paintings  in  the  Stanze  undoubtedly  possess 
essential  and  exclusive  advantages,  not  only 
in  their  greater  size  (which  in  itself  neither 
makes  a  work  of  art  good  or  had)  hut  also 
in  their  richer  composition,  which  places  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  Raphael's  genius 
and  true  poetic  spirit  in  the  clearest  light ; 
and  in  the  multitude  of  admirable  heads  full 
of  life  and  character,  no  less  than  in  the 
higher  and  more  careful  (mish,  the  tech- 
nical skill  and  studied  execution  of  all  the 
parts.  But  neither  fertility  of  invention, 
characteristic  truth  of  expression,  nor  tech- 
nical skill   in    execution,    are    here    the  . 
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point  in  question,  but  simply  purity  of 
styU^  in  which  we  confidently  maintain 
that  the  Stanze,  on  the  whok,  are  surpassed 
by  the  Loggie  and  the  Tapestries. 

The  style  of  a  work  of  art  is  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  science  of  the  artist  as  of  the 
mechanism  of  his  art.  It  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  the  beautiful,'  which  dwells  in  the 
imagination  of  the  artist,  which  he  seeks  to 
realize  in  all  his  creations,  and  which  like 
an  organizing  spirit  pervades  every  part  of 
his  work,  and  combines  them  all  into  one 
artistically  beautiful  whole.  But  it  is  in 
the  three  great  elements  of  painting — com« 
position,  drawing,  and  expression — that 
style  is  more  particularly  apparent;  not 
genius,  nor  science,  nor  imitation  form 
style,  but  the  lesthetic  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  more  especially  of  the  feelings  and 
imagination  ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  artist 
has  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and 
is  capable  of  conceiving  every  object  in  a 
beautiful  form,  that  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  exhibit  a  really  beautiful  style.  It  is 
true  that  natural  disposition  roust  deter- 
mine, in  the  first  instance,  the  artist's  mode 
of  feeling,  that  the  due  cultivation  of  his 
talents  requires  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  aims  of  his  art,  a  choice  of  suita- 
ble means,  as  well  as  a  suitable  method  of 
applying  them,  therefore  a  scientific  culture 
of  the  understanding.  But  it  is  neither  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  individual,  nor  the 
scientific  culture  of  his  mind  alone,  but  the 
idea  of  beauty  practically  developed  in  the 
imagination,  nurtured  by  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  in  art,  the  esthetic  judgment — 
in  one  word,  the  taste  which  ultimately 
determines  his  style.  From  the  style  of  an 
artist's  works,  we  form  our  judgment  of 
his  taste.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  art, 
that  is,  technical  skill,  guided  by  science, 
is  necessary  to  every  artist  as  a  foundation 
of  a  solid  style,  the  necessary  means  to  suc- 
cessful execution  ;  for  in  the  formative  arts, 
correctness  is  the  first  condition  of  truth 
and  beauty,  still  it  is  the  groundwork  only, 
not  the  ESSENCE  of  a  beautiful  style.  Ex- 
anfiples  are  not  wanting  in  the  history  of 
art,  of  men  who  have  possessed  great 
knowledge  and  technical  dexterity^  but 
very  little  taste;  and  of  others  who  with 
very  little  real  knowledge  possessed  a  high 
feeling  for  beauty.  Examples  in  which 
both,  happily  united  with  a  fertile  creative 
power,  blend  together  in  a  pure  and  beauti- 
ful style,  are  far  more  rare.  If  an  artist  of 
decided  talent  possess  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  the  technical  difficulties  of  bis  artj 
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and  sufficient  mechanical  dexterity  to  ex- 
press his  ideas  without  effort  or  constraint, 
he  must  yet  acquire  the  capability  of  con- 
ceiving  objects  in  artistic  beauty,  before  he 
can  hope  to  be  distinguished  by  a  beautiful 
Btyle.  This  is  the  most  difficult  step,  there- 
fore the  last  in  his  artistic  education.  Here, 
however,  we  must  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween style  of  composition  and  style  of 
drawing ;  they  are  essentially  different  and 
independent  of  each  other.  The  first  con- 
sists in  the  artisticalfy  beautiful  representa- 
tion or  form  of  the  whole,  the  last  in  the 
artistically  beautiful  representation  or  form 
of  each  single  object,  even  in  its  minutest 
parts.  If,  therefore,  the  style  of  an  artist  or 
vjTork  of  art  be  iln  question,  we  must  take 
into  account  neither  invention,  knowledge 
of  art,  technical  dexterity,  correctness,  nor 
truth,  but  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
feeling  for  beauty,  which  unites  all  these 
elements  into  one  harmonious  whole  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  aesthetic  character  of 
the  work,  else  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  con- 
founding genius  with  taste,  style  with  man- 
ner, technical  correctness  with  beauty,  de- 
lineation with  execution. 

The  practised  eye  of  an  artist  immedi- 
ately recognizes  the  higher  excdlence  of 
etyle  in  Raphael's  later  works,  the  tapes- 
tries particularly,  of  which  we  may  give  a 
few  examples.  First,  in  the  mirror-like 
clearness  and  intelligibility  of  the  composi- 
tion, which  at  once  tells  its  story  by  the 
happiest  and  roost  significant  expression, 
each  part  reciprocally  explaining  the  other, 
and  the  whole  thus  making  itself  perfectly 
clear — as  in  the  Sorcerer  Elymas  struck 
brind,  the  Death  of  Ananias,  &c.,  &c. 
Secondly,  in  the  simplicity  and  wise  econo- 
my of  means,  by  which  a  few  impressive 
figures  convey  a  vast  number  of  ideas,  and 
the  principal  thought  is  made  distinct  and 
prominent,  in  proof  of  which  we  may  in- 
stance the  Preaching  of  Paul  at  Athens. 
Thirdly,  in  the  admirable,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance, artless  arrangement  of  the  figures, 
as  in  the  Dedication  of  Peter.  Fourthly, 
in  the  great  truth  of  the  expression,  which 
always  observes  the  exact  medium  of  pro- 
priety, and  guided  by  an  unerring  hand, 
carries  grace  even  along  the  confines  of  the 
highest  passion,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
displays  in  the  groups  of  figures  most  art- 
fully interwoven,  yet  preserving  all  the 
beauty  of  nature,  the  freedom  and  spirit  of 
true  genius,-'— as,  for  example,  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  and  in  the  terror  of  the 
guards  at  the   appearance  of   the  risen 


Christ.  Finally,  in  the  style  of  the  dra- 
peries, which  is  simple,  grand,  and  pure, 
rejecting  all  superfluity,  but  disposed  with 
graceful  freedom,  and  displaying  the  great- 
est variety  in  the  choice  of  the  cast.  In 
the  Ananias,  the  Elymas,  in  the  Preaching 
of  Paul,  and  in  the  pre-eminently  beautiful 
drapery  of  Stephen  s^d  many  others,  Ra- 
phael has  not  seldom  approached  the  sim- 
ple grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo's  draperies, 
in  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  chapel.  The 
works  of  the  Loggie  likewise  offer  in  each 
of  these  particulars  innumerable  examples 
of  a  perfect  style  in  the  composition  and 
cast  of  drapery,  and  will,  therefore,  ever 
remain  models  of  excellence,  which  can 
never  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the 
student.  It  is  this  perfection  of  excellence, 
this  classical  purity  of  style,  which  raise 
the  works  of  the  Loggie  and  the  Tapestries 
above  the  paintings  ip  the  Stanze  as  a 
whole;  for  in  single  parts  we  find  in  these 
latter  such  excellence,  of  various  kinds,  as 
leaves  scarce  any  thing  to  be  desired.  The 
so-called  School  of  Athens,  for  instance, 
will  always  be  admired  as  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  perfect  models  of  pictorial 
composition.  In  truth,  in  all  these  works 
the  divine  genius  of  Raphael  beams  forth; 
but  in  the  later  ones  it  appears  still  more 
formed,  ino\e  matured,  more  glorified. 

A  characteristic  difference  may  be  ob- 
served between  the  earlier  and  later  works 
of  Raphael,  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  eivt» 
ployed  nature  for  his  purposes,  a  difference 
which  throws  a  clear  light  on  these  re- 
marks, as  well  as  on  the  course  of  his 
progress  in  general.  In  the  earlier  frescoes 
of  the  Stanze,  in  which  with  little  action 
there  is  a  great  number  of  figures  in  which 
the  artist  had  to  show  the  physiognomical 
expression,  rather  than  the  pathognomic 
or  minutiae,  though  life,  feeling,  action, 
and  sympathy  are  seen  in  every  part,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, the  School  of  Athens,  the  Parnassus, 
and  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena,  we  find  a  mul- 
titude of  heads  which  at  a  glance  we  per- 
ceive to  be  portraits.  They  are  likenesses 
of  living  persons,  taken  with  all  their  in- 
dividuality of  form  and  character,  from 
actual  nature,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity.  As  yet  Raphael  drew  from  his 
own  feelings  only  the  expression  of  that 
momentary  state  of  the  mind  which  hia 
subject  happened  to  require.  He  borrowed 
his  characters  from  nature,  and  placed 
them  in  appropriate  action ;  hence  the 
speaking  truth  of  expression  in  these  heads. 
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It  was  thns  that  Raphael  drew  from  nature 
herself  that  rich  ?ariety  of  individual  cha- 
racter which  fills  us  with  astonishment  in 
his  works,  and  thus  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  highest  step  of  invention,  the  crea- 
tion of  original  forms.  This  frequent  in- 
troducCion  of  heads,  taken  from  the  life, 
which  marks  his  early  career,  and  which 
makes  the  earliest  painting  in  the  Stanze, 
the  Dispute,  so  important  a  study  for  ar- 
tists, is  not  to  be  found  in  his  later  works ; 
yet  they  are  no  less  distinguished  by  variety 
in  character  and  by  distinctive  expression. 
In  the  Farnesina,  in  the  two  and  6f\y  com- 
partments of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican, 
in  the  Spasimo  di  Sicilia,  in  the'  Trans^ 
figuration,  &c.,  there  is  no  one  head  which 
resembles  a  portrait,  and  yet  the  faces  are 
not  less  significant,  nor  less  individual.  In 
the  tapestries,  certainly  we  do  find  some 
heads  stamped  with  so  much  individuality, 
they  might  readily  be  taken  for  portraits; 
but  it  requires  only  a  closer  inspection,  and 
a  comparison  with  those  in  the  Dispute,  to 
be  convinced  that  they  are  the  creations 
of  an  imagination  richly  stored  with  the 
living  impress  of  nature  herself.  They 
want,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  individuality 
of  the  individual,  the  accidental  of  real 
existences  which  belongs  to  ths  former, 
and  which  no  doubt  gives  a  more  exact 
truth,  but  with  it  a  poverty,  a  pettiness  to 
the  forms,  which  is  altogether  opposed  to 
the  ideal  style  of  dramatic  painting,  of 
which  Raphael  as  yet  had  not  acquired  the 
mastery.  By  the  creative  power  of  his  ge- 
nius, by  his  familiar  intercourse  with  na- 
ture, by  that  wonderful  truth  and  clearness 
of  observation,  which  enabled  him  to  seize 
her  finest  and  most  evanescent  features,  he 
soon  acquired  the  power,  in  those  great 
works  which  seem  to  wing  his  onward 
flight,  to  create  for  himself  the  physiog- 
nomical character  of  his  figures  with  all 
the  variety  of  nature,  and  in  the  hnppiest 
accordance  with  every  requirement  of  his 
art.  This  may  be  observed  even  in  his 
later  frescoes  in  the  Stanze,  in  the  Helio- 
dorus,  the  Attila,  the  Mass  of  Bolsena,  in 
ail  of  which  there  are  heads,  both  original 
and  taken  firom  the  life,  equally  remark- 
able for  variety  and  perfect  truth.  In  such 
of  the  tapestries  as  contain  individuals  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  therefore  require 
heads  of  a  marked  and  common  character, 
as  in  the  Preaching  of  Paul  to  the  people 
of  Lystra,  and  the  Healing  of  the  Lame 
Man,  these  are  invested  with  such  an  air 
of  redity,  that  we  might  readily  suppose 
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them  taken  from  the  life,  were  it  not  that 
with  all  their  individuality,  the  ideal  prin- 
ciple of  invention  ev«ry  where  shines 
through  them.  Where  the  subject  does 
not  require  this  conformity  to  nature,  we 
see  great  variety,  but  not  the  same  sharp 
impress  of  individuality ;  and  M'hen  our 
feelincrs  are  principally  to  be  interested  in 
ihe  pathognomic  expression,  as  in  the  He- 
liodorus,  the  Burning  of  the  Borgo,  the 
Massacre. of  the  Innocents^  the  Conversion 
of  Saul,  the  physiognomies  are  merely  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion,  without  claiming 
our  particular  attention  by  their  distinctive 
expression  of  character.  In  these  subjects, 
Raphael  seeks  to  interest  merely  through 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  the  passing 
state  of  the  mind  is  thus  the  more  clearly 
and  forcibly  conveyed.  He  could  in  this 
way  reject  the  accidental  accompaniments 
of  ordinary  life,  without  prejudice  to  the 
truth ;  and  while  he  preserved  all  the  re- 
ality of  actual  nature,  give  to  his  heads  a 
nobler  and  finer  character.  In  cases  of 
strong  feeling  this  is  the  more  necessary, 
since  the  vehemence  of  its  expression  in  a 
strongly  marked  countenance,  readily  de- 
generates into  caricature. 

In  thus  following  the  traces  of  his  pro- 
gress, we  observe  how  readily  Raphael's 
mind  adapted  itself,  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  accuracy,  to  every  object  in  his  path, 
yet  knew  how  to  mould  it  most  completely 
to  the  purposes  of  his  art ;  and  how,  with- 
out subjecting  every  thing  to  the  same 
formal  mode  of  composition,  he  drew  from 
the  object  itself  the  rules  to  guide  him  in 
its  treatment,  and  carried  them  out  with 
all  the  freedom  of  genius.  This  power 
belongs  only  to  great  and  versatile  genius, 
which  holds  all  forms  at  command,  which 
in  each  individual  case  can  promptly  seize 
the  most  appropriate,  and  can  conjure  be- 
fore the  bright  mirror  of  the  soul  the  exact 
ideal  picture  of  every  character,  of  every 
situation,  of  every  individual,  which  the 
action  may  happen  to  require.  If  genius 
and  cultivation  have  placed  the  artist  on 
this  loAy  eminence,  he  rules  nature  by  his 
art,  but  not  the  less  does  he  pay  homage 
to  her  universal  arid  eternal  laws,  which, 
even  the  free  spirit  elevated  above  the 
trammels  of  necessity,  can  never  violate 
'with  impunity.  To  this  lofty  eminence 
Raphael  attained  in  his  latest  period,  and 
on  it  he  stands  alone.  All  his  predecessors, 
the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci  not  excepted, 
set  out  with  the  imitation  of  the  real ;  the 
principle  of  their  art  was  the  imitation  of 
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individual  truth  and  beauty  in  the  best 
living  models ;  their  forms,  therefore,  never 
rise  above  ordinary  life,  and  their  charac- 
teristic heads  are  portraits  of  real  persons. 
Leonardo  searched  into  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  beauty ;  he 
had  a  clear  and  observant  mind,  and  was 
a  great  and  admirable  artist ;  but  he  never 
rose  to  that  universality  in  form,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  art- ideal,  though  his  works 
show  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of , the 
higher  principle  of  ideality.  Da  Vinci, 
therefore,  in  the  science  of  art,  as  well  as 
in  style,  marks  the  transition  from, the  an- 
cient to  the  modern  period.  It  was  the 
mighty  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  which 
first  burst  the  bonds  in  which  thu  imitative 
principle  still  held  his  art  imprisoned,  and 
raised  it  up  to  the  ideal.  But  he  created 
his  ideal,  in  accordance  less  with  universal 
laws  than  with  his  individual  feelings,  an 
ideal  of  wild  gigantic  grandeur,  grounded 
on  a  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy.  But 
the  type  of  his  ideal  is  by  no  means  pure, 
his  so-called  grandeur  is  too  often  little 
more  than  magnified  vulgarity,  his  propor- 
tions overstep  the  true  measure  of  beauty, 
his  figures  all  present  the  same  wild  gran- 
deur, his  expression,  like  his  feeling,  is 
frequently  exaggerated  in  its  impetuosity 
and  violence;  nor  had  he  at  command 
either  the  characteristic  variety,  or  correct 
measure  fpr  the  pathognomic  or  the  roi- 
netic  expression.  It  would  be  dangerous, 
therefore,  to  recommend  him  as  a  model  of 
dramatic  painting,  or  generally  as  a  model 
of  style,  although  there  may  be  found 
among  his  works  examples  of  the  loftiest 
and  best  efforts  of  modern  art;  but  these 
form  the  exception.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  pre-eminently  successful  in  delineat- 
ing the  sublime,  and  those  characters  also 
in  which  moral  grandeur  and  physical 
power  are  combined  with  the  expression  of 
profound  thought.  The  grandeur,  the  pow- 
er, the  fire  of  his  style  cannot  fail  to  inspire 
minds  which  are  similarly  constituted,  and 
Raphael  himself  is  indebted  to  him  for  a 
grandeur  and  more  elevated  ideal  of  form, 
than  he  might  possibly  have  reached  with- 
out such  an  example.  In  the  frescoes  of  the 
Stanze,  Raphael  developed  the  higher  ideal 
principle  of  his  art  in  all  its  essential  ele- 
ments, in  composition,  drawing,  expression, 
color,  drapery ;  and  it  is  instructive  as 
well  as  interesting  to  trace  from  painting  to 
painting  the  rapS  yet  progressive  transi- 
tion, from  the  circumscribed  limits  of  imi- 
tatioDi  to  the  full  freedom  of  the  ideal ;  to 


mark,  too,  the  ease  with  which  he  rose  to 
the  highest  perfection  in  parts  which  were 
especially  congenial  to  the  bent  of  his  ge- 
nius, in  composition,  expression,  and  dra- 
pery, while,'  on  the  contrary,  he  stopped 
short  of  this  excellence  in  ideality  of  form 
and  harmony  of  color  :  a  diflference  for 
which  it  is  easy  to  account,  when  we  con- 
sider the  multitude  of  works  of  greater  or 
less  importance  executed  by  our  artist 
during  his  brief  career. 

As  the  expression  of  the  single  figures 
in  a  picture  should  mark  distinctly  and  pre- 
cisely the  passing  state  of  the  mind  in  each, 
so  the  composition  of  the  whole  should 
make  us  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  subject 
of  the  representation,  and  the  moment  of 
action.  Its  aim,*  consequently,  is  to  exr 
plain  itself  by  the  most  intelligible  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject  in  a  pleasing  form. 
Distinctness  and  beauty  are  the  essential 
elements  of  every  pictorial  composition — 
distinctness  for  the  development  of  the 
meaning — beauty  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
and  the  taste.  How  these  two  essential 
requirements  may  be  satisfied  in  every 
given  case,  no  precise  rule,  no  prescribed 
formula,  can  be  laid  down.  The  rule  for 
each  individual  composition  must  be  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  with  strict 
regard  to  these  general  laws  of  clearness 
and  beauty,  by  the  well  cultivated  judgment 
of  the  artist.  All  other  prescriptions  or 
maxims  would  but  injure  the  truth  and 
naturalness  of  the  work,  would  bow  the 
free  genius  of  the  artist  under  the  yoke  of 
n^ethod,  and  lead  him  to  solve  a  problem 
by  mechanical  skill,  which  should  be  solved 
only  by  the  unfettered  power  of  genius.  By 
the  aid  of  rules,  he  might  perhaps  produce 
a  correct  composition,  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  academic  method,  but  never 
could  he  by  these  means  represent  an  ac- 
tion artistically — that  is,  as  an  organic 
whole,  developed  from  its  earliest  germ. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  rules  of  arrange- 
ment, but  they  point  to  what  the  artist  must 
avoid  rather  than  to  what  he  has  to  do.  Ao 
entire  composition,  a  single  group  may  be 
very  ingeniously  constructed,  and  combined 
according  to  technical  rules,  but  it  can  then 
only  be  appropriate  and  beautiful,  when  its 
form  is  that  which  most  naturally  corres- 
ponds to  the  represented  action,  when  it 
gives  a  true,  artless,  yet  artistic  expression 
of  it.  For  here,  as  in  all  the  fine  arts,  truth 
and  nature  are  the  basis  of  beauty — not  the 
common,  actual,  therefore  accidental  nature 
— but  that  which  springs  from  the  essence 
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of  the  subject,  and  therefore  is  the  neetss&r 
ry ;  without  these,  all  art  is  but  an  idle, 
empty  delusion. 

Whether  a  composition  should  be  pyra- 
midal or  circular,  conical  or  clustered,  con- 
vex or  concave  in  its  grouping,  symmetric- 
ally disposed  or  equ^ly  balanced,  combined 
according  to  the  rules  of  counterpoint  or 
chiar'oscuro,  arranged  theatrically  or  na- 
turally, whether  it  should  borrow  its  effects 
from  accidental  light  or  repoussoir  fore- 
grounds, must  be  lef\  to  the  decision  of  the 
academical  professors  and  pedantic  con- 
noisseurs.    All  these  modes  of  treatment 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful ;    they  may,  how- 
ever, under  others,  be  unsuitable  and  de- 
fective.    No  one  can  deny  that  the  form 
of  a  pyramidal  group  is  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
that  a  symmetrical  arrangement  promotes 
unity,  that  contrast  gives  variety,  &c. ;  we 
only  insist  that  these  things  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  essence  of  pictorial  compo- 
sition, but  as  the  technical  means,  by  which 
the  aesthetic  aim  of  the  representation  may 
be  most  completely  attained.     As  such  let 
them  be  used,  as  each  case  may  require  or 
allow;  but  never  kt  them  be  elevated  into 
the  very  object  of  the  picture.    Ppre  taste 
demands  nature,  truth,  beauty,  and  is  in- 
different to  the  form  under  which  ihey  ap- 
pear.   We  find,  it  is  true,  examples  of  all 
these  modes  of  treatment  in  the  works  of 
Raphael,  but  they  are  not  systematically 
nor  designedly  introduced.     Where  they 
do  appear,  they  either  arise  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  itself,  or  have  been  only 
emi^oyed  by  the  artist  where  they  lend  a 
new  grace  to  the  reprei^entation,  without 
prejudice  to  its  true  expression.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena,  the  group 
of  Archimedes  in  the  school  of  Athens, 
of  the  Heliodorus,  of  the  Joshua  in  the 
Loggie,  all  are  models  of  beautiful  pyra- 
midal grouping.    In  the  Battle  of  Constan- 
tine,  in  the  Ueliodorus,  in  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,    in    the   Resurrection    of 
Christ,  we  find  admirable  examples  of  in- 
tertwined grouping.    The  Dispute  of  the 
Sacrament,  the  School  of  Athens,  the  He- 
liodorus,  the  Death  of  Ananias,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  &c.,  all  of  them  exhibit  an  ar- 
rangement an4  distribution  of  the  whole, 
which  are  designedly  symmetrical,  for  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  in  these  cases  re- 
quired or  permitted  this  pyramidal  group- 
ing so  favorable  to  beauty — this  entwined 
or  symmetrical  arrangement. 


But  a  far  greater  number  of  Raphaera 
compositions  exhibit  none  of  these  canons 
of  art — none  of  the  favorite  group  form,  and 
they  are  not,  on  this  account,  less  expres- 
sive or  less  beautiful.  We  shall  name  but 
a  few  of  the  most  excellent  and  striking 
among  the  Tapestries:  the  I^reaching  of 
Paul  at  Athens — the  Dedication  of  Peter — 
the  Sacrifice  at  Lystra — the  Conversion  of 
Saul — the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  ;  and  in 
the  Loggie,  Abraham  Journeying  with  his 
Family — the  Finding  of  Moses — the  Wor- 
ship of  the  Calf,  &c.,  &c.  In  these,  and 
many  others  of  Raphael's  paintingfi,  no 
trace  n  to  be  found  of  the  prescribed  art  of 
grouping  and  composition,  but  merely  a 
clear,  unartificial,  yet  always  pictorially 
beautiful  representation  of  the  subject. 

In  all  the  works  of  Raphael,  we  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  trut  art  and  aptitude  of 
arrangement ;  still  less  the  free  and  versa- 
tile power  of  a  genius,  which  unfettered  by 
the  constraint  of  rule  and  method,  knows 
how  to  adapt  itself  to  the  universal  laws  of 
the  true  and  the  beautiful ;  the  pure,  true 
feeling  of  the  artist,  which  never  does  vio- 
lence to  nature,  but  arranges  his  compose 
tionswith  a  simplicity  akin  to  her  own,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  beauty  which 
should  ever  be  the  attribute  of  art. 

Every  thing  which  is  complicated,  when 
reduced  to  unity,  must  be  submitted  to  ar- 
rangement, and  adopt  some  definite  form. 
The  more  precisely  an  idea  is  seized,  the 
more  clearly  the  image  corresponding  to  it 
floats  before  the  mind — the  better  arranged, 
the  more  life-like  and  happy  will  the  repre- 
sentation of  it  be ;  and  to  an  imagination 
inspired  by  the  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  it 
is  as  impossible  to  conceive  an  image  with- 
out beauty,  as  it  is  to  a  philosophic  head  to 
pursue  a  train  of  thoughts  without  order 
and  connection. 

The  genius  of  Raphael  united  both  in  an 
eminent  degree;  hence,  nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  find  in  his  compositions  beau- 
tiRil  artistic  grouping ;  nothing  more  easy 
than  to  discover  in  every  part  wisdom,  deep 
thought,  arrangement,  symmetry,  contrast, 
equilibrium,  and  every  other  evidence  of 
understanding,  guided  by  taste.  But  this 
is  also  the  reason,  that  those  who  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  creative  power  of  true 
genius,  whose  prosaic  temperament  stifles 
every  impulse  of  the  imagination,  see  and 
admire  in  Raphael's  works,  not  the  sublime 
power  of  his  genius,  but  only  his.  technical 
dexterity.  The  judgment  of  the  artist  roust 
cer'uinly  weigh,  desigUi  and  arrange,  the 
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plan  of  the  whole,  and  his  technical  skill 
must  be  exercised  to  carry  it  out ;  but  all 
this  is  insufficient  without  the  creative  ge- 
nius which  embodies  the  thought  in  a  suit- 
able form,  and  breathes  into  it  life,  soul, 
and  character.  If  the  idea  of  the  whole 
has  not  dwelt  in  the  imagination  of  the  art- 
ist before  the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  his 
work  can  never  produce  a  lively  impression 
on  the  imagination  of  others.  And  hence 
it  arises,  os  has  before  been  remarked,  that 
the  art  of  composition,  that  is,  the  artistic 
form  of  a  pictorial  work,  can  as  little  be 
learnt  or  taught  by  precise  rules,  as  any 
other  branch  of  art  which  mainly  depends 
upon  genius.  The  invention  of  a  picture 
in  correspondence  with  the  original  idea,  as 
well  as  the  character,  expression,  and  life, 
U  the  work,  not  of  understanding,  but  of 
genius.  No  beaten  academic  path,  no 
school-taught  correctness  in  composing,  no 
nice  adjustment  of  waxen  puppets,  under 
the  magic  influence  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion, can  supply  the  want  of  real  talent  for 
composition,  which  imperatively  demands 
both  originality  of  invention,  and  power  of 
plastic  representation. 

Of  all  the  modern  artists,  Raphael  has 
most  perfectly  fulfilied  the  first  great  law  of 
all  dramatic  painting,  namely,  to  combine 
the  greatest  distinctness  with  pictorial  beau- 
ty of  representation.  He  attains  this  dis- 
tinctness, by  presenting,  with  classic  seve- 
rity, the  essentials,  only  of  his  subject,  in 
simple  arrangement,  and  in  the  most  favor- 
able point  of  view — the  expression  of  each 
individual  figure,  even  to  the  most  trivial 
accessory,  is  as  precise  and  clear,  as  the 
representation  of  the  whole ;  so  that  it  may 
with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  in  Raphael's 
roaturer  productions,  there  is  not  a  move- 
ment in  his  draperies — not  a  fold,  which 
has  not  its  natural  motive.  This  luminous 
distinctness  is  united  to  agreeable  forms 
with  the  greatest  apparent  artlessness ;  and 
the  serene  grace,  the  life-breathing  beauty, 
which,  like  a  reflection  of  his  own  rich  and 
lovely  spirit,  are  poured  out  over  the  world, 
give  to  his  works  that  irresistible  charm 
which  captivates  the  more  powerfully  the 
oflener  they  are  studied,  the  more  intimate- 
ly we  are  familiarized  with  them.  The  in- 
exhaustible fulness  of  their  meaning,  un- 
folds itself  only  by  degrees  to  the  soul;  and 
with  ever-rising  admiration  we  discover 
the  unfathomable  depth  beneath  the  trans- 
parent surface  —  the  sublimity  of  genius 
clothed  in  child-like  simplicity. 

The  taste  which  prevails  in  Raphael's 
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draperies,  was  originally  grounded  on  the 
style  of  his  predecessors,  which  though,  in 
essentials^  good,  natural,  and  well  adapted 
to  painting,  was  yet  stiff  and  nearly  desti- 
tute of  beauty.  The  great  merit  of  their 
drapery,  was  its  artless  simplicity,  a  judi- 
cious, if  not  always  beautiful  choice,  mo- 
tived by  the  attitude  and  movement,  and  a 
decided,  although  still  too  straight,  sharp, 
and  angular  cast  of  the  folds.  The  pure 
feeling  for  nature,  which  guided  these  old 
painters  so  surely  by  the  way  of  truth,  to 
the  higher,  but  yet  undiscovered  aim  of 
their  art,  had  already  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  good  style  in  this  branch  of  painting. 
Already  in  the  pictures  of  Giotto,  the  true 
restorer  of  modern  painting,  we  find  dra- 
peries so  excellent  in  their  disposition,  as  to 
shame  the  heavy  and  obtrusive  failures  of 
Correggio,  Baroccio,  and  the  Bolognese 
school,  as  well  as  the  vicious  taste  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  Bernini,  and  their  Q\jmejrou.s 
and  still  more  faulty  imitators. 

This  elder  style  had,  by  degrees,  im- 
proved in  the  draperies  of  Massaccio,  Man- 
tegna,  Perugino,  Luca  Signorelli,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  till  Fra  Bartolomeo,  but  more  es- 
pecially Michael  Angelo,  began,  at  length, 
to  treat  this  department  of  the  art  with  a 
true  pet'ception  of  its  power.  Their  style 
however,  with  all  its  wonderful  grandeur, 
had  too  little  variety  and  freedom,  fully  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  taste  for  every  kind 
of  composition.  Michael  Angelo  banished 
the  accidental  almost  wholly  from  his  dra- 
peries, and  retained  in  each  particular  cast, 
merely  those  folds  and  breaks  which  were 
absolutely  necessary.  His  draperies,  there- 
fore, though  certainly  grand,  were  never  in 
the  same  degree  beautiful,  for  the  beauty  of 
drapery  consists  precisely  in  the  union  of 
the  necessary  with  the  accidental.  It  was 
Raphael  who  carried  the  style  of  drapery 
to  the  highest  purity  it  has  reached  in  mod- 
ern times — a  purity,  however,  which  was 
maintained  by  his  immediate  scholars  only  ; 
after  them  the  beautiful  style  of  drapery 
disappeared  from  modern  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  what  constitutes  a  beautiful 
drapery,  since  the  idea  itself  is  so  indefi- 
nite,— the  choice,  the  form,  the  cast  so 
arbitrary,  the  texture  of  the  materials  so  va- 
ried. Still  more  diflScult,  nay  nearly  impos- 
sible, is  it  to  express  the  idea  in  words,  since 
it  is  only  by  the  study  of  the  actual  models 
that  it  can  be  acquired  and  developed. 
This  ragueness  is  an  idea  which  is  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  beauty,  this  variety  of 
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material,  the  difficuUj  in  the  choice  of  all 
the  possible  folds,  in  which  chance  always 
plays  its  part,  and  easily  masters  the  unde- 
cided taste  of  the  artist,  in  some  measure 
accounts  for  the  various,  often  tasteless 
manners 'which  have  prevailed  in  this  branch 
of  painting  since  the  time  of  Raphael. 
Owing  to  the  constant  aiming  at  some  new 
and  agreeable  manner,  the  true  notion  of 
good  drapery,  both  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, with  the  feeling  for  naturalness  of 
representation  generally,  was  entirely  lost, 
though  examples  are  so  abundant  in  the  an- 
tique sculpture  and  in  the  works  of  the  old- 
er painters,  that  it  requires  nothing  but  an 
unprejudiced  mind  to  recognize  it  in  them 
at  a  glance. 

A  close  imitation  of  every  material  and 
every  fold,  from  nature  or  the  model,  may 
certainly  be  called  natural,  but  is  not  for 
this  reason  necessarily  beautiful,  or  adapted 
to  fulfill  the  demands  of  art.     These  last 
are  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  mere  necessity 
for  clothing,  because  it  is  the  province  of  art 
to  express  the  semblance  only,  and  because 
BEAUTY,  not  uTiLiTV,  prescribes  her  highest 
law.     In  works  whose  very  groundwork  is 
the  principle  of  individual  imitation,  the 
utmost  truthfulness  in  the  expression  of  ma- 
terial and  costume  must  be  observed,  nay 
even  a  tasteless  costume  may,  in   such  a 
case,  please,  by  the  perfect  truth  of  imita- 
tion.    In  delineations  of  actual  common 
nature,  we  neither  look  for  nor  miss  the 
beauty  of  ideal  drapery.     High  dramatic 
painting,  on  the  contrary,  which  in  its  re- 
presentations  follows   the  ideal  principle, 
should  reject  all  the  mere  individualities, 
which  remind  us  of  common  life,  and  should, 
by  higher  ideal  truth,  supply  the  truth  of 
mere  imitation.     We  can  as  little  tolerate 
a  mere  imitation  of  particular  fabrics  and 
materials  in  works  of  this  class  as  an  actual 
portrait,  and  as  we  demand  in  them  ideal 
individuality  of  form  and  character,  so  also 
we  demand  ideal  drapery  ;  in  other  words, 
drapery  which  does  not  express  any  particu- 
lar fabric,  but  only  the  idea  of  drapery  in 
general ;  whether  it  be  cotton  or  wool,  silk 
or  satin,  velvet  or  plush,  &c.,  &c.,  is  im- 
material to  us.     He  will  still  have  sufficient 
scope  for  variety,  since,  in  accordance  with 
his  subject,  U  may  be  coarse  or  fine,  heavy 
or  light,  simple  or  rich,  and  of  all  possible 
colors.     Further,  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  folds  break  depends  so  much  on  the 
particular  quality  of  the  material,  the  high 
style  of  dramatic  painting  is  exempt  from 
the  necessity  of  observing  these  distinc- 
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tions.  It  merely  seeks,  with  the  general 
notion  of  drapery  as  its  groundwork,  the 
ideal  of  the  most  beautiful  folds ;  the  cast 
must,  in  each  case,  be  determined  by  the 
choice  of  the  artist,  and  the  mechanical 
laws  of  weight  and  motion.  The  costume 
prescribes  the  fortri  and  arrangement  of  the 
drapery,  as  well  as  its  kind.  The  more  va- 
riety it  allows,  the  less  it  conceals  the  form  ; 
and  the  more  play  it  allows  the  fancy,  the 
more  favorable  it  will  be  to  the  great  end  of 
art,  which  is  io  present  to  the  eye  as  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  form  and  movement  as 
the  indispensable  use  of  drapery  will  per* 
mit.  The  artist,  therefore,  must  seek  so  to 
combine  the  two,  that  neither  the  contours 
of  the  figure  may  be  too  much  concealed 
by  the  drapery,  nor  the  drapery  appear  to 
cling  to  and  confine  the  figure,  from  too 
strong  a  marking.  It  is  the  union  of  these 
two  essentials  which  constitutes  the  ideal  of 
a  drapery  perfect  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
great  aims  of  art.  ^t  the  requirements  of 
painting  difier  somewhat  from  those  of 
sculpture.  In  the  drapery  of  the  former, 
masses  must  prevail ;  in  the  latter,  the  form 
be  more  carefully  attended  to. 

Raphael's  works  contain,  almost  without 
exception,  a  much  greater  number  of  draped 
than  undraped  figures.     Not  that  he  shun- 
ned the  latter — though  the  severely  correct 
drawing  which  they  demand  was   not   his 
strongest  point;    but  because  the   former 
were  more  in  unison  with  the  religious  na- 
ture of  the  subjects  he  usually  had  to  treat. 
Hence  there  is  no  large  work  of  his  in  ex- 
istence, except  the  Fable  of  Psyche,  in  the 
Farnesina,  which  entirely  consists  of  naked 
figures  ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  unclothed 
or   hal^naked  figures  in   the  Incendio,  in 
the  Victory  of  Leo  over  the  Turks  at  Ostia, 
and  in  the  Loggie,  confirm  our  assertion 
that  Raphaers  greatest  strength  did  not  lie 
in  ibe  complete  understanding  and  drawing 
of  the  ideally  beautiful  form,  and  that  his 
style  in  drapery  is  proportionably  more  pure 
than  in  the  nude.    To  prevent  this  miscon- 
ception we  will  explain  our  meaning  fur- 
ther.    A  wonderful   variety   in   individual 
forms   and  characteristic  expression,  may 
readily  be  conceded  to  Raphael,  but  not 
great  force  in  the  drawing  of  the  naked ; 
at  least  his  excellence  in  this  department  is 
not  so  great  as  in  the  former.     The  foundap 
tion  of  this  variety,  combined  with  indivi- 
duality in  character  and  expression,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius, 
which  was  admirably  adapted  for  this  kind 
of  excellence.     Strength  in  drawing,  on 
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the  contrary,  depends  on  a  thoroughly  well- 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  human  frame, 
and  on  the  ideal  purity  of  the  type  or  model 
which  the  artist  has  created  in  his  imagina- 
tion.     In   this   part   of   his   art,  Raphael 
stands  as  much  below  Michael  Angelo,  as 
he  is  above  him  iu  the  other.     On  Raphael, 
the  appearance  of  soul  in  character,  tem- 
perament, and  action,  appears  to  have  op- 
erated roost  strongly ;  on  Michael  Angelo, 
on  the  contrary,  the  grandeur  of  form  in 
contour  and  expression.     It  was  only  after 
much  study  that  Raphael  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing   forms  of  grand  ideal  beauty  with 
certainly  and  freedom ;  uaj,  they  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  his  works,  so  strictly  cor- 
rect tfnd  pure,  as  perfectly  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  art.     Ills  power  lies  pre-emi- 
nently  in   e.xpression.      Michael    Angelo, 
though  the  boldest  and  most  learned  mas- 
ter of  drawing,  and,  at  the. same  time,  the 
greatest  sculptor  which  modern  art  has  pro- 
duced, could  never,  perhaps,  by  any  length 
of  study,  have  attained  to  that  power  which 
Raphael,  by  this  happy  organization  of  his 
mind,  so  easily  made  his  own — the  power 
of  giving  with  perfect  truth  and  beauty,  the 
precise  and  appropriate  expression  to  every 
shade  of  character,  to  every  state  of  mind, 
to  every  stage  of  action,  from  the  lightest 
impulse  of  feeling,  to  the  most  vehement 
storm  of  passion.     Michael  Angelo's  tdent 
was  pre-eminently  adapted  to  form  and  atti- 
tude— none  was  too  difficult  for  him  ;  of 
this  his  Last  Judgment  affords  numberless 
examples.     He  had  more  fire  and  boldness, 
a  more  soaring  imagination  than  Raphael, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  greater 
depth'  of  feeling,  more  fulness  and  more 
unversality.     As  the   creator  of  symbolic 
forms,  M.  Angelo  was  unrivalled — as  the 
dramatic  painter,  Raphael.     Thus  each  of 
these  art  heroes  had  his  stronger  and  his 
weaker  side,  according  to  the  bent  of  Wis 
genius,  and  it  is  only  by  duly  honoring  both, 
we  can  justly  estimate  the  true  greatness  of 
cither.     To  return  from  this  digression.   In 
the  Stanze  we  find  a  multitude  of  .excellent 
draperies.       The  exquisite  feeling  which 
breathes  in  every  work  of  our  artist,  and 
lends  life  and  grace  even  to  the  lifeless,  is 
here  visible  in  such  a  wondrous  fertility  of 
invention,  such  ever-varied,  and  yet  always 
pleasing  cast  of  drapery,  that  had  he  pos- 
sessed no  other  merit,  this  alone  would  have 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
admirable  of  artists.     But  takea  as  a  whole, 
his  style  of  drapery  has  not  there  reached 
the  pure  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  fold 


which  it  attained  in  the  Loggie  and  tapes- 
tries.  There  is  still  to  be  found  much  that 
is  redundant,  unintelligible,  and  confused 
— much  that  the  understanding  finds  it  dif^ 
ficult  to  account  for.  In  its  rich  abundance, 
it  still  contains  much  of  the  accidental 
which  detracts  from  simplicity,  and  still 
bears  traces  of  the  poverty  and  meagreness 
of  the  older  schools.  These  remarks,  how- 
ever, apply  only  to  the  earlier  works  in  the 
Stanze  ;  the  later — the  Heliodorus,  Incen- 
dio,  &.C. — are  already  distinguished  by  a 
simpler  and  grander  style.  We  may  form 
some  judgment  of  the  degree  of  grandeur 
and  ideality  attained  in  Raphael's  draperies, 
by  comparing  them  with  those  of  Michael 
Angelo,  in  the  arches  and  triangular  com- 
partments on  the  roof  of  the  l^istine  Chapel. 
We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  akiy  means  to 
assert  that  Raphael's  draperies  should  have 
been  similar  to  these;  on  the  contrary, 
their  severe  simplicity,  their  abstract  gran* 
deur,  so  appropriate  to  the  greatness  and 
earnestness  of  these  ideal  Jind  symbolic 
creations,  would  be  highly  inappropriate  to 
the  beautiful  style  of  Raphael's  dramatic 
and  hii<toric  representations.  Beautiful, 
indeed,  his  draperies  always  are — nay,  more 
beautif^ul  than  those  of  any  artist  before  or 
since ;  but  in  the  Stanze  they  are  not  al- 
ways as  piTRR  AND  SIMPLE  as  the  ideal  style 
demands. 

It  is  in  the  Loggie  that  the  drapery  of 
our  artist  first  displays  the  simple,  pure,  and 
grand  cast,  which  prevails  also  in  the  tapes- 
tries, particularly  in  the  Charge  to  St.  Pje- 
ter,  the  Elymas,  Ananias,  in  the  Preaching 
of  Paul,  and  Stoning  of  Stephen,  d&c.  These 
works,  therefore,  are  particularly  adapted 
to  give  a  true  idea  of  pictorially  beautiful 
drapery,  and  serve  as  correct  guides  in  this 
uncertain  and  difficult  department  of  art. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  in  the  motive^  to  the 
purer  taste  of  the  cast  as  well  as  folds ;  and 
we  observe  in  therii  the  still  higher  precision 
to  which  Raphael  had  attained  in  his  ideal 
of  beautiful  drapery.     (Without  this  pre- 
cision, in  our  notion,  neither  a  pure  model 
of  style,  nor   a  correct  judgment  can  be 
formed.     By  its  aid  the  artist,  with  a  sure 
hand,  keeps  the  accidental  in  constant  sub- 
jection to  the  principal  aim,  and  the  con- 
noisseur learns  to  judge  as  correctly  of  the 
changeful  beauty  of  a  fold,  as  the  more  set- 
tied  beauty  of  a  figure,  framed  for  a  speci- 
fic purpose.      But  this  ideal  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  any  particular  form ;  it  must  adapt 
itself,  in  every  case,  to  the  movementa  of 
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the  figure,  and  to  tbe  cast  of.  the  drapery 
which  covers  it.  To  form  a  really  beauii- 
fal  drapery,  (he  necessary  must  appear  un- 
constrained — the  artificial,  natural — the  ac- 
cidental, appropriate.)  It  is  wonderful,  in- 
deed, how  completely  Raphael  has  mastered 
this  ideal — with  what  variety  and  parity  he 
has  rendered  it.  Among  the  countless 
figures  in  his  works,  no  two,  perhaps,  are 
draped  in  precisely  a  similar  manner,  just 
AS  among  his  heads  no  two  are  exactly  the 
same.  If  we  go  through  every  painting  of 
the  Stanze,  more  especially  the  School  of 
Athens,  the  Parnassus,  the  Heliodorus,  In- 
oendio,  &rC.  &c. — if  we  study  with  this  es^ 
pecial  purpose,  the  best  works  of  the  Log- 
^i«  and  Tapestries,  and  the  paintings  in  the 
Farnesina,  we  are  amazed  at  the  endless 
fertility,  the  exhaustless  variety,  which  Ra- 
phael has  displayed  even  in  this  lifeless  de- 
partment of  his  art.  But  his  genius  shows 
itself  in  a  still  more  striking  light,  when  we 
observe  that  with  all  this  variety,  his  figures 
and  drapery  -are  always  in  perfect  harmony 
with  each  other,  always  designed  and  formed 
as  a  perfect  and  natural  whole,  that  all  their 
beauties  appear  so  undesigned  and  familiar 
(hat  the  eye  wanders  long  over  them,  and 
dwells  upon  them,  rejoicing  in  their  num- 
ber, almost  without  consciously  realizing 
their  presence.  So  unassuming,  so  true, 
so  in  harmbny  with  itself  is  every  work  of 
this  great  artist. 

The  spirit  of  Raphael,  ever  striving  after 
perfection,  marked  with  heedful  care  every 
object  which  could  bear  him  onward  to  this 
aim.  His  whole  life  was  an  ever  progres- 
sive study ;  nay,  he  sought  to  learn  from  all 
who  possessed  great  artistic  merit,  without 
servilely  adhering  to  the  manner  of  any, 
though  many  of  his  earlier  works,  his  Ma- 
donnas especially,  betray  the  type  of  Peru- 
gino's  school.  It  is  only  thus  we  can  ex- 
plain the  harshjudgment  of  Michael  Augelo, 
that  Raphael  was  an  artist,  not  by  nature, 
but  by  study.  His  impetuous  and  ardent 
spirit  misunderstood  the  tranquil  power 
which  moved  the  serener  mind  of  Raphael, 
for  in  truth  this  flexibility  of  spirit  which 
assimilated  every  excellence  to  itself,  this 
pure  feeling  for  nature  which  so  faithfully 
mirrored  every  object,  glorified  as  it  were, 
by  the  beauty  of  his  own  mind,  were  the 
rarest  gifts  he  had  received  from  nature. 
From  her  he  drew  the  variety,  (he  truth, 
the  life  of  his  works  ;  from  the  antique, 
the  pure  feeling  for  beauty  which  distin- 
guished the  Greeks.  From  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Fra  BartolomeOy  and  Michael  An- 
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geio,  he  acquired  science,  harmony,  gran- 
deur of  style.  The  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  the  day,  a  Bembo,  a  Castili- 
one,  a  Bibbiena,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
closest  friendship,  assisted  him  with  their 
knowledge  of  classic  history  and  fable,  as 
many  dever  artists  lent  their  aid  with  their 
pencil  to  embody  his  many  beautiful  ideas. 
But  the  genius  which  adapteii  this  wealth 
of  material  to  its  own  masterly  creations, 
which  selected,  arranged,  inspired  them 
with  the  bright  fulness  of  life,  was  all  his 
own.  The  influence  of  other  minds  may 
indeed  be  traced  in  many  of  his  works,  but 
he  was  too  independent,  too  fervent  a  wor- 
shipper of  nature,  to  stoop  to  a  borrowed 
manner.  It  seems  as^  if  he  would  only  try 
how  hi»  spirit  would  appear  clothed  in  a 
foreign  garb,  but  in  every  change  he  still  is 
Raphael,  still  shines  forth,  himself  enriched 
with  new  perfections.  In  the  tapestry,  for 
instance,  which  represents  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  we  find  clear  traces  of  Albert 
Durer's  manner,  whose  works  bad  about 
this  time  become  known  to  him,  and  whose 
genius  and  artistic  merit  he  appreciated  so 
highly,  that  he  hung  up  in  his  stadio  a  por- 
trait of  the  German  artist,  painted  and  pre- 
sented by  himself,  and  sent  Durer  his  por- 
trait in  return.  In  taste,  Raphael  had  noth- 
ing to  learn  from  Durer ;  his  own  was  great- 
er, purer,  and  more  beautiful.  But  the  true 
and  profound  feeling  for  nature  which  dis- 
tinguished the  German  artist,  must  have 
struck  him  forcibly,  and  might  easily  awa- 
ken a  desire  to  attempt  something  in  the 
same  style  and  manner  to  testify  his  per- 
sonal respect  for  the  artist.  In  order  to 
give  a  rich  appearance  to  his  draperies, 
notwithstanding  their  simplicity,  Raphael, 
where  it  was  suitable,  liked  to  introduce 
embroidery,  worked  borders,  as  well  as  sliot, 
and  pretty  colored  draperies.  This  kind  of 
embellishment  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
tapestries;  for  instance,  in  the  Adoration 
of  the  Kings,  the  Presentation,  the  Resur- 
rection. In  subjects  of  this  class  they  form 
a  happy  means  of  combining  eastern  splen- 
dor with  good  taste,  and  of  making  the 
picture  gorgeous  and  stately  without  sacri- 
ficing ti^B  beauty  of  form.  The  eye  pre- 
fers these  old  world  adornments  when  in- 
troduced with  taste,  to  the  gaudy  and  gli^ 
tening  silks  just  taken,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  mercer's  stores,  with  which  modern 
artists  are  wont  to  load  and  bedizen  their 
figures.  Raphael  had  the  good  fortune  to 
number  amongst  his  scholars  some  who 
possessed  a  peouliar  talent  for  thb  part  of 
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•thek  srt,  and  treated  it  with  spirit  and 
taste.  Perin  del  Vaga,  Polidore,  and  Gio- 
vanni, da  Udine  particularly  distinguished 
.themsehes  in  this  department,  andalpo  in 
I  he  .arabesques  and  monochromatic  scenes 
from  the.  life  of  Leo  X.,  which  serve  as 
frameworks  to  some  of  the  tapesirie? — a 
species  of  ornament  mtich  in  vogue,  and 
.tvdl  suited  to  the  taste  of  art  at  that  day. 
These  arabesques  deserve  attention  on  ac- 
count jof  some  very  graceful  ideas  conceived 
with  true  classical  feeling.  The  Fovr  Sea- 
sons represented  by  Genii,  who  exemplify 
the  Joys  of  Love,  of  the  Harvest,  of  Sum- 
mer, and  the  sternness  of  Winter,  in  happy 
moments,  iind  also  the  Three  Fates,  give 
ito  theae  apparently. aimless  pports  of  fancy 
a  meaning  fuU  of  sense  and  feeling. 

As  this  sketch  makes.no  pretension  to 
embrace  bH  the  characteristics  of  Raphael's 
genius,  but  merely  attempts  an  estimate  of 
his  artistic  power,  as  revealed  in  the  tapes- 
tries,, it  can  touch  only  on  these  points  of 
excellence  in  which  these,  works  are  models 
for  the  coltiviation  of  taste — namely.  Express 
sion.  Style  of  Composition,  and  Drapery. 
-The  other  conditions  necessary  to  a  per- 
fect and  pictorially  beautiful  work  of  art, 
they  fulfil  too  little  to  detain  us.  The  draw- 
ing of  the  contours,  the  rounding  of  the 
forms,,  have  suffered  so  .materially  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  tapestry  workers  and 
the  fading  of  the  colors,  that  it  would  be 
as  unjust  I  to  blame  the  artist,  for  these  de- 
. feels,  as  for:  the  general  want  of  harmony 
and  keeping.  >  In  a  picture  they  would  be 
repulsive;  here  we  tolerate  them,. because 
they  appear  to  be  unavoidable,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  works  delights,  us  even  in: 
this  lowly  garb.  Despite  the  exceedingly 
hard  and  often  faulty  outline  in.  the  heads 
and  figures,  we  can  see  a  pervading  grand- 
eur of  style  in  the  forms,  and  can  recog- 
nize, even  under  the  servile  execution,  the 
touch  of  that  master  hand,  which  obeyed 
with  such  happy  facility  the  dictates  of  an 
imagination  filled  with  the  ideal  of  beauty.) 

The  cartoons  now  in  England  lare  nuro-< 
bered  in  the  list  of  the  tapestries  alreadyi 
given — 1,2,3,  7,9,  11,  12;  they  are  paint- 
ed on  paper,  in  distemper,  in  the  manner 
•customary  with  Raphael  in  his  fresco  paint- 
ings, the  colors  laid  on  with  a  full  broad 
pencil,  and  the  lights  as  well  as  shadows 
finished  by  hatching.  He  left  the  ground y 
aotmals,  architecture,  and  other  accessories 
to  be  painted  by  his  scholars.  The  control 
over  the  execution  of  the  tapestries  was  en- 
Tusted  to  two  Flemish  artists,  Michael  Coxia 
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and  Bernard  Von  Orley,  who  had  studied 
in  Rome  under  Raphael,  and  were  return- 
ing at  this  time  to  their  native  land.  But 
the  cartoons  were  never  returned  to  Rome 
with  the  tapestries,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  reinained  in  the  hands  of  the 
workers  or  uf  the  artists.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred years  after,  seven  of  them  came  to 
light  in  England,  where  they  were  found  in 
a  very  neglected  condition,  in  company  with 
several  pictures  by  Titian,  Giulio  Romano, 
and  others,  which  formed  the  great  collecr 
tion  of  King  Chlarles  I.  at  Whitehall.  Each 
cartoon,  for  the  convenience  of  the  tapestry 
workers,  had  been  cut  lengthways  into  four 
or  five  strips,  and  in  this  state  they  remain- 
ed, until  they  were  sought  for  after  the 
Revolution,  when  they  were  found  rolled  up 
in  an  old  chest.  Richardson  the  elder  saw 
them  in  this  condition.  After  his  time, 
the^  were  preserved  with  more  care ;  they 
were  strained  on  linen,  and  the  injured  parts 
carefully  restored.  William  and  Mary  had 
a  gallery  built  for  them  at  Hampton  Court, 
their  original  destination.  The  remaining 
cartoons  are  probably  lost  for  ever,  as  seve- 
ral fragments  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents smeared  and  injured  by  oil  color,  were 
carried  to  England  from  the  Netherlands  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  elder  Richardson  had,  by  degrees,  col- 
lected about  'fiily  of  such  shreds  of  heads, 
arms,  legs,  feet,  hands,  drapery,  dtc. ;  these 
were  principally  pieces  of  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise 
Men,  the  Resurrection,  6lc.  &c.  The  per- 
son of  whom  Richardson  purchased  them, 
told  him  that  the  cartoons  had  been  thus 
cut  up  by  a  family  in  which  they  were  an 
heir-loom,  in  order  better  to  divide  them 
amongst  several  children.  Repetitions  of 
many  of  the  tapestries  wore  formerly  to  be 
found  in  France,  England,  Spain,  Mantua, 
and  Milan,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  many 
copies  of  the  whole  collection  were  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Raphael's 
tapestries  would  be  celebrated  every  where, 
and  that  as  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  deco- 
ration'for  palaces  and  churches  was  univer- 
sal, they. would  be  often  copied.  The  car- 
toons have  been  frequently  engraved,  with 
more  or  less  success. 


We  may  pfrbaps  tak«  a  future  opportanity  of 
adding  aome  remarks  oo  the  aubjecta  choaen  by 
Raphael,  and  of  examifiing  how  far  ihey  fulfil,  in 
this  respect  also,  the  necesaary  conditioDs  of  pic- 
torial  art.— TVattj/stor. 
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From  the  Nort|i  Britiih  lUview. 
DANISH  RESEARCHES  IK  GREENLAND. 

UndersdgtUtS'-Reist  til  0$tkysten  of  Grdn- 
ktrtdf  efter  Kongelig  Befaling  udfort  t 
Aarene  1828-31,  af  W,  A.  Graak,  Cap- 
fain*  Lieutenant  I  JSoe-Btaien,  {A  Voif- 
age  of  Discovery  to  the  East  Coast  of 
Greenland,  undertaken  by  Royal  Com* 
mand,  in  the  years  1828*31,  by  W,  A. 
Graah^  Captain* Lieutenant  in  the  Na- 
vy.)   Copenhagen,  1832. 

Ths  expeditioQ  which  is  now  in  Lancas- 
ter Sound  in  search  of  a  passage  round  the 
north  coast  of  America  into  the  Pacific,  is 
of  great  commercial  importance,  indepen- 
dently of  its  main  object.  The  Erebus  and 
the  Terror,  .fitted  out,  manned,  officered, 
in  the  most  effective  style,  are  provided 
\Hith  steam-power  and  screw-propellors,  as 
well  as  the  usual  equipment  of  sailing  ves- 
sels of  their  class.  This  is  the  first  appli- 
cation of  steam-power  to  geographical  dis- 
covery in  those  regions.  In  the  latitudes 
in  which  the  sea  is  obstructed  with  small 
floating  ice,  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
paddle-wheels  would  be  altogether  inappli- 
cable to  navigation ;  but  the  screw  seems 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  vessel 
beset  in  the  ice,  a  situation  which  the 
power  of  steam  would  evidently  give  the 
means  of  avoiding  or  escaping.  The  value 
of  this  power  in  navigating  in  the  polar  seas 
was  acknowledged,  but  the  usual  machine- 
ry of  paddle-wheels  was  so  evidently  liable 
to  be  clogged  or  broken  in  the  ice,  that  no 
vessel  fituid  out  for  the  whale  fishery  was 
ever  provided  with  steam-power.  In  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  whale  fbhery,  the 
command  of  the  vessel  independently  of 
calms  or  contrary  winds,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  following  the  boats 
in  search  of  fish,  or  passing  through  the 
narrow  lanes  of  water  in  the  ice-fields 
which  lead  to  open  water  in  which  the  fish 
are  found.  This  expedition,  under  a  com- 
mander so  well  acquainted  as  Sir  John 
Franklin  with  what  would  be  useful  in 
navigating  through  the  ice  in  high  latitudes, 
will  bring  to  the  test  the  applicability  of 
steam-power  to  the  whale  fishery.  It  may 
be  the  most  valuable  result  of  this  voyage 
of  discovery. 

The  northern  coast  of  the  American 
continent,  from  Behring's  Straits  east- 
wards, has  been  traced  by  Captain  Belcher, 
by  Captain  Franklin — whose  land  journey 
connected  Captain  Belcher's  farthest  ad- 
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vance  eastward  with  the   nittutha  of  the 
Mackenzie  River— i>and   by  the  lamented 
traveller  the  late  W.  Simpson  of  the  Hud-r 
son's  Bay  Company's  service,  who  carried 
on  this  sea  line  of  the   American  cos^t  to 
the  Great  Fish  Estuary.     What,  remains  to 
be  explored  is  the  coast  from  the  .most 
easterly  point  of  Mr.  Simpson's  advance,  to 
the   moat  westerly  point  reached  by  our 
navigators,  who  penetrated  into. Lancaster 
Sound  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage. 
If  we  had  only  the  ordinary  means  of  di^ 
covery  and  navigation  in  our  hands, — ves- 
sels propelled  by  wind  and  tide, — it  might, 
reasonably  be  asked,  whether  our  Govern- 
ment is  justifiable  in  again  fitting  out  ships 
filled  with   human   bemgs,   who  leave,  at 
home  a  wide,  circle  of  anxiety  and  sorrow 
for  their  fate,  to  encounter  an  almost  cer- 
tain death  in  the  most  hideous  and  appalling 
form  in  which  death  can  assail  the  living, 
healthy  man, — that  of  starvation  in  an  ice- 
bound sea.     The  escape  of  Captain  Ross, 
when  even  Government  had  given  up  the 
attempt  to  rescue  him  or  to  discover  his. 
fate, — the  escape  of  Captain  Franklin  by 
land  from  a  death  of  starvation,  should  be 
a  warniiig  to  Government  not  lightly  to  ex- 
pose the  bravest  of  its  officers  and  men  for 
objects  rather  of  scientific  curiosity  than  of 
practical   utility^    But  the  application  of 
steam-power  in  the  expedition  of  the  Ere- 
bus and  Terror  reduces  the  danger,  and 
furnishes  a  new  element  in -the  navigation 
uf  the  northern  ocean  which  it.  is  the  duty 
of  an  enlightened  Government  to  use  for 
the  great  end  of  discovering  a  practicable 
communication  between  Europe  and  Asia 
round  the  northern  coast  of  the  American 
continent.    A  passage  between  the  coast 
and  the  ice-barrier  which  besets  it,  or  a 
passage  through  the  zone  of  ice  which  en- 
circles the  globe  in  a  high  latitude,  enclos- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  an  open  sea  within,  is  not 
impossible  with    the    new   means   which 
Providence  has  bestowed  on  man  for  ex- 
ploring the  earth.     Should  no  other  discov- 
ery be  made  than  that  there  is  no  practica- 
ble passage  to  be  discovered,  it  is  an  object 
worthy  4>f  a  great  nation  to  ascertain  this 
point,  and  to  know  the  face  of  the  earth 
which  the  Almighty  hath  given  man  to  in- 
habit*    If  it  can  be  done  without  any  wan- 
ton and  evident  exposure  of  human  beings  to 
greater  risk  than  the  benefit  would  warrant, 
(and  with  steam-power  the  risk  is  reduced 
and  the  chance  of  success  increased,)  the 
accomplishment  of  this  passage  would  be  a 
great  era  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
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Looking  wiih  sreat  interest  for  the  i^ue 
of  this  expedition  of  the  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror, we  were  naturally  led  to  inquire  what 
other  countries  have  done  during  this  half 
century  in  the  field  of  discovery  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  France  sent  a 
frigate,  the  Astrolabe,  if  we  are  not  mista- 
ken in  the  name,  about  the  year  1840,  to 
prosecute  a  discovery  in  the  northern  At- 
lantic, and  plant  the  tricolor  flag  on  the 
Pole.  A  bail  to  the  ladies  of  Reikavig  in 
Iceland,  onother  to  the  fair  at  Alten  and 
Hammerest  in  Norway,  a  landing  at  Bell 
Sound  in  Spitzbergen,  and  a  distant  view 
of  Berendt  or  Cherry  Island,  appear  to  have 
been  all  the  achievement»  of  this  voyage, 
although  the  vessel  carried  a  naturalist,  a 
draughtsman,  and  an  historian  to  record 
the  discoveries.  *  The  object  of  the  French 
Government  in  sending  out  this  expedition 
was  probably  to  display  the  French  flag  on 
coasts  on  which  it  was  forgotten,  as  the 
vessels  were  not  prepared  for  encountering 
ice,  and  the  range  of  their  voyage  of  dis- 
covery was  not  beyond  that  of  a  gentle- 
man's summer  cruise  in  his  yacht.  If  dis- 
covery was  the  object,  it  was  a  total  failure. 

Denmark  claims  as  her  own  the  vast 
peninsula  called  Greenland,  included  be- 
tween the  great  inland  sea  of  Baffin's  Bay 
and  the  northern  Atlantic,  and  which, 
commencing  in  the  hitherto  unknown 
north,  ends  at  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude 
59.  48.  N.  Within  Davis'  Straits,  leading 
to  Baffin's  Bay,  and  of  which  Cape  Fare- 
well and  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  Greenland  form  one  side,  and  Labrador, 
Cumberland  Island,  and  America  the  other, 
the  Danish  Government,  or  rather  the 
Danish  Greenland  Company  trading  with  a 
monopoly  from  the  Government,  has  ten  or 
twelve  small  stations  or  colonies  from 
Fredericsthal,  the  nearest  settlement  to 
Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  60.  N.,  longi- 
tude 44.  38.  W.  of  Greenwich,  to  Upper- 
navik,  the  most  northerly  settlement,  on  an 
island  in  latitude  72.  48.  N.,  longitude  55. 
54.  W.  The  coast  between  these  two 
points  is  surveyed,  and  laid  down  in  sail- 
ing charts,  as  far  as  the  Whale-fish  Isles,  at 
the  south  end  of  Disco  Island,  in  latitude 
68.  59.  N.,  longitude  53.  13.  W.,  where 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  parted  with  their 
transport  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  coast 
from  the  south  end  of  Disco  Island  to  the 
Women  Islands,  of  which  Uppernavik 
is  one,  seems  to  be  as  yet  only  in  sketch, 
or  known  only  in  prominent  points.  The 
coast  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Farewell, 


the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Green- 
land, was  not  known  at  all  previous  to  this 
voyage  of  Captain  Graah. 

It  appears  from  the  instructions  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  to  Captain  Graah, 
that  this  voyage  of  discovery  had  two  ob- 
jects. The  one  was  to  explore  the  coast  of 
East  Greenland,  that  is  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Greenland  bordering  the  At- 
lantic, and  opposite  to  Iceland,  from  Cape 
Farewell  at  the  entrance  of  Davis'  Straits, 
up  to  latitude  69.  0.  N.,  at  which  in  1622, 
Captain  Scoresby  had  seen  and  fixed  the 
position  of  a  headland,  which  he  called 
Cape  Barclay,  in  latitude  69.  13.  N.,  and 
longitude  24.  25.  W.  That  enterprising 
navigator  had,  in  1822,  made  this  coast  in 
latitude  73.  0.  N.,  and  had  visited  and  fixed 
many  points  of  it.  When  he  left  it  at 
Cape  Barclay,  in  latitude  69.  13.  N.,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  he  could  have  run 
down  the  coast  all  the  way  to  Cape  Fare- 
well, as  he  saw  no  insurmountable  obstacle 
from  ice  wh^n  he  lefl  it.  The  object  of 
his  voyage,  however,  which  was  an  ordinary 
whale  fishing  adventnre,  did  not  permit 
him  to  make  the  attempt.  To  determine 
this  point,  and  to  lay  down  the  coast  from 
Cape  Farewell  to  Cape  Barclay,  from 
which,  northwards.  Captain  Scoresby  had 
given  an  outline  with  several  well  deter- 
mined points,  was  the  object  of  Captain 
Graah's  voyage,  as  a  voyage  of  maritime 
discovery.  The  royage  had  also  an  anti- 
quarian object. 

This  east  coast  of  Greenland  was  long 
considered  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  Icelandic  colony,  with  towns, 
clnirches,  bishops,  and  190  parishes,  or 
parish  divisions.  Monasteries,  a  cathedral, 
and  endowments  of  land  for  their  support, 
and  all  the  civilization  known  in  other 
northern  lands  in  the  14th  century,  existed 
here  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury all  communication  ceased — was  cut 
off  apparently  by  the  accumulation  of  ice 
which  prevented  all  access.  There  were 
not  wanting,  in  the  last  century,  people 
who  imagined  that  this  Christian  colony 
might  still  be  existing,  shut  in  by  a  wall  of 
ice  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  retaining 
still  the  religion,  manners,  and  language  of 
their  forefathers  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Some  navigators  even,  who  at  various  peri- 
ods attempted  to  approach  the  coast,  ima- 
gined they  had  seen  across  the  ice,  houses 
and  steeples,  had  heard  church  bells  ring- 
ing, and  had  perceived  flocks  pasturing  on 
the   hills,     tt  was  a   fine   foundation   for 
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imagination  to  build  upon,  because  there 
was  recorded  undeniable  truth  f(^r  a  foun- 
dation. It  was  a  fact  resting  upon  histori- 
cal documents,  that,  in  the  year  963,  one 
Ounbiorn  had  been  driven  by  a  storm  to 
the  west  of  Iceland,  and  had  discovered 
land.  It  was  equally  beyond  doubt  that 
one  Eric  Raude,  or  the  Red,  who  was  un- 
der sentence  of  banishment  from  Iceland, 
went  to  settle  in  this  new  country,  and  that 
fourteen  vears  after  he  had  settled  there, 
his  son  Leif  went  to  Norway,  adopted 
Christianity  while  he  was  at  the  court  of 
KingOlaf  Trygvesson,  and  returned  with  a 
priest  to  Greenland.  LeiPs  grand-son, 
Sokke,  assembled  the  colonists  at  a  town 
or  farm,  called  Brattalid,  represented  to 
them  that  they  required  a  bishop  for  the 
honor  of  the  colony,  and  for  the  sake  of 
religion ;  and  a  learned  priest,  called  Ar- 
nold, was  selected  and  consecrated  bishop 
of  Greenland,  in  the  year  1121,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Lund  in  Scaria.  The  bish- 
ops were  at  first  suffragans  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lund,  and  afterwards  of  Dron- 
thiem,  when  that  See  was  made  an  archbish- 
opric ;  and  seventeen  bishops  of  Greenland 
are  known  by  name,  including  the  last  En- 
drid  Andreasson,  consecrated  in  1406. 
There  is  proof  of  a  marriage-contract  pre- 
pared by  him  and  executed  at  Garda,  the 
town  and  episcopal  seat  in  Greenland,  three 
years  after  his  consecration ;  but  from 
about  this  date  all  commfunication  ivith  this 
colony  appears  to  have  ceased.  Pontanus, 
in  his  history  of  Denmark,  supposes  that 
the  extraordinary  pestilence  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  called  the  Black  Death, 
which  appeared  about  the  year  1349,  may 
have  extended  to  Greenland,  and  have 
swept  off  the  colonists.  Traditions  are 
still  current  in  Scotland  and  Norway,  of 
whole  districts,  once  cultivated  and  inhab- 
ited, having  been  entirely  depopulated  by 
this  epidemic  disorder — ^the  most  remarka- 
ble and  fatal  known  in  tradition  or  history. 
Pontanus,  also,  ascribes  it  to  a  prohibition 
of  Queen  Margaret,  about  the  year  1389,  to 
trade  with  Iceland,  the  Fsro  Isles,  and 
other  northern  countries,  without  a  license 
from  government.  Her  successor,  Eric  of 
Pomerania,  and  his  successor,  Christopher 
of  Bavaria,  were  engaged  in  the  internal 
commotions  in  Swedeji,  and  in  the  wars 
with  the  Hanseatic  League  ;  and  Christian 
the  First  was  occupied  with  Swedish  affairs, 
and  the  conquest-^^f  Ditmarsh  in  Ilolstein. 
His  son  John  was  occupied  in  the  same 
way ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  liis 
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jon,  the  Second  Christian,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dronthiem,  Walchendorf,  recol- 
lected that  one  of  his  bishoprics  was  miss- 
ing, and  had  not  been  seen  for  the  last  150 
years.  Walchendorf  was  raised  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Dronthiem  in  the  time  of 
King  John,  in  the  year  1512  ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  disputes  with  Christian  the 
Second,  he  lefl  his  See,  to  carry  his  com- 
plaints to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1521. 
He  attempted  to  re-discover  Greenland, 
and  appears  to  have  fitted  out  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose,  but  could  not  obtain  King 
Christian's  permi.ssion  to  send  her  out  on 
I  he  expedition.  The  sailing  instructions, 
however,  which  he  had  prepared  are  ex- 
tant, and  the  accounts  be  had  collected  from 
traditions,  of  the  course  to  be  steered. 
Christian  III.  repealed  the  edict  against  a 
free  trade  with  Greenland,  but  it  was  not 
until  Frederic  the  Second's  time,  in  1578, 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  re-discover 
the  lost  colony.  It  appears  that,  in  1433, 
some  account  of  this  Christian  colony  must 
have  reached  Rome,  for  Pope  Eugene  IV. 
appointed  one  Bartholomy  to  be  Bishop  of 
Greenland.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  ever  reached  the  country.  The 
last  bishop  known  to  have  officiated  there 
was  Andreas,  or  Endrid  Andreasson,  ap- 
pointed in  1406,  and  of  whom  a  document, 
executed  in  Greenland  in  1409,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered.  A  letter,  also,  of 
Pope  Nicolas  V;  to  the  Bishops  of  Skal holt, 
and  Holum,  in  Iceland,  of  1448^  is  said  to 
be  extant  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  letter  re- 
fors  to  a  communication  from  the  people  in 
Greenland,  saykig  that  they  had  been  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  by  an  army  of  the 
natives,  but  had  again  assembled,  and  re- 
stored their  churches,  and  praying  for  a 
bishop ;  and  the  BisHops  of  Skalholt  and 
Holum  are  required,  in  this  brief  of  the 
Pope,  to  send  them  a  suitable  priest.  This 
was  nearly  a  century  before  Walchendorfs 
time.  What  is  known  of  the  state  of  this 
colony  in  the  14th  century — at  the  end  of 
which,  or  about  the  year  1406,  all  direct 
knowledge  of  it  ceased — rests  upon  manu- 
.scripts  of  Icelandic  Saga,  committed  to 
writing  in  the  14th  century,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  some  credit  as  documentary  evi- 
dence. It  appears  from  Walchendorf, 
TorfoBUs,  and  others,  that,  according  to 
these  ancient  authorities,  the  colony  was 
divided  into  the  Eastern  Settlement  and  the 
Western  Settlement,  with  a  large  uninhab- 
itable tract  of  desert  mountain-land  between 
them.     In  the  Auatrbygda,  or  Eastern  Set- 
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tlement,  was  the  Episcopal  seat  and  town 
ofGarda,  twelve  parish  churches,  and  two 
monasteries.  The  number  of  inhabited 
places,  or  farms,  was  190,  The  Vesirbyg- 
da,  or  Western  Settlement,  contained  four 
parish  churches,  and  110  farms,  or  inhabit- 
ed places.  Th^  names  of  the  parishes,  the 
endowments  of  the  land,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing grounds,  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  to 
the  monasteries,  and  to  individuals,  and 
other  statistical  particulars  and  local  cir- 
cumstances of  fiords,  islands  and  dis- 
tances in  time  required  to  row  from  one 
place  to  ai\other,  are  related,  and  no  at- 
tempt to  create  wonder,  no  wish  to  exag- 
gerate or  diminish  reality,  appears  in  the 
accounts  drawn  from  these  sources.  We 
may  impose  upon .  ourselves  by  imagining 
more  under  the  names  of  a  cathedral,  an 
Episcopal  seat,  a  town,  a  farm,  than  the 
reality,  in  such  a  country  and  climate,  ad- 
mits of;  but  the  error  is  in  us  and  in  our 
ideas,  not  in  those  who  describe.  It  can- 
not be  doubted — as  the  vestiges  and  re- 
mains of  buildings  in  the  country  confirm 
the  contemporary  documents — that  the  Ice- 
landers had,  in  the  lOih  century^  establish- 
ed a  colony  somewhere  in  Greenls^ud,  and 
that  it  had  attained  to  such  a  population 
and  importance  as  to  have  churches  and  a 
succession  of  bishops,  of  whom  seventeen 
are  known,  from  the  year  1121  to  the  year 
1406. 

This  old  colony  was  universally  consid- 
ered to  have  been  situated  on  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  opposite  to  the  mother  coun- 
try Iceland.  In  the  course  of  the  17th 
century,  between  the  years  1695  and  1670,, 
seven  or  eight  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
by  the  Danish  Government  for  its  re-dis- 
covery,; but  none  succeeded  in  approaching 
the  land  on.  that  side  of  Greenland  nearer 
than  from  three  to  fifleen  miles,  on  account 
of  a  barrier  of  ice  resting  on  the  coast. 
The  attempt  was  at  last  abandoned  as  fruit- 
less. In  1.587,  John  Davis  discovered  Da- 
vis' Straits  within  Cap.e  Farewell,  but  none 
looked  for  the  ancient  colony  in  that  quar- 
ter ;  and  the  story  of  its  former  existence 
was  forgotten,  or  considered  to  be  an  idle 
traditionary  fable.  Itappears  now,  however, 
that  Davis  had  only  made  a  rerdiscovery^ 
and  that,  600  years  before  his  time,  the  Ice- 
landers had  not  only  entered  Davis'  Straits, 
but  had  colonized  its  western  coast;  and, 
from  an  inscription  found/ in  1824  on  an 
island  near  the  entrance  of  Lancaster 
Sound — and  which  is  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Copenhagen — it  appears  that  those 
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old  navigators  had  penetrated  far  to  the 
north  on  this  coast,  and  tliat  Parry,  and 
other  modern  voyagers,  had  been  only  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  the  Northmen  in  those 
seas. 

In  1718,  Hans  Egide,  the  father  of  all 
Protestant  missionary  enterprises,  who  was 
then  minister  of  the  parish  of  Vagen  in 
the  island  of  Gimso  in  Norway,  felt  himself 
called  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  Esquimaux  on  the  coast  of  Davis' 
Straits.  He  resigned  his  living,  and  was 
for  eight  years  soliciting  permission  from 
Government,  which  in  1721  was  granted, 
to  proceed  from  Bergen  as  a  missionary  to 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  He. landed 
at  an  island  which  he  called  Hope,  and  es- 
tablished a  colony  which  he  called  Good 
Hope.  He  so<m  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  harmless  natives;  but  neither  he  nor 
the  Danish  Government  appear  to  have  sus- 
pected at  the  time  that  they  had  formed 
their  settlement  in  the  country  formerly  oc« 
cupied  by  the  old  colony.  The  natives  hiid 
no  tradition  among  them  of  its  former  ex- 
istence, or  their  traditions  were  not  attended 
to;  and  the  impression  was  general  that 
the  old  colony  had  been  situated  altogether 
on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Farewell,  on  the 
inaccessible  east  coast  of  Greenland,  not 
within  Dtivis'  Straits  on  the  west  coast.  In 
1723,  Egide  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the 
east  coast  with  two  sloops  to  discover  the 
lost  colony,  but  he  only  got  down  the  Straits 
to  an  island  called  Sermesok,  in  latitude 
60.  20,  where  his  provisions  failed.  On 
this  expedition,  however,  he  discovered — 
at  a  place  called  Kakortok  by  the  natives, 
between  the  latitude  60  and  61  N. — a  re- 
markable ruin,  the  remains  of  a  stone  build- 
ing of  the  old  colonists.  Many  similar  re- 
mains of  former  habitations  were  discovered 
afterwards  in  the  same  district,  now  called 
Juliana's  Hope,  and  these  were  all  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  what  was  called  the 
Western  Settlement  of  the  old  colony  ;  but 
its  far  more  important  Eastern  Settlement 
was  still  considered  to  have  been  round 
Cape  Farewell,  and  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland.  Hans  £^ide  remained  for 
fourteen  years  at  his  missionary  station, 
and  then  left  it  in  charge  ^of  his  son  Paul 
Egide,  and  returned  to  Copenhagen  to  pro-* 
mote  the  commercial  and  missionary  affairs 
of  his  colony.  It  consists  at  present  of 
thirteen  settlements,  fifleen  smaller  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  ten  missionary 
stations,  of  which  four  belong  to  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries.     The  whole  population 
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connected  with  them  is  reckoned  to  consi9t 
of  about  6000  souls,  of  whom  150  are  Eu- 
ropeans, and  five  or  six  vessels  yearly  trade 
with  them.    Two  expeditions  were  under- 
taken after  Hans  Egide's  time  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Eastern  Settlement— one  in 
1752  by  Pctce  Olson  Valloes,  in  a  Green- 
land skin  boat,  or  women's  boat.     He  went 
along  the  coast  southwards,  and  visited  the 
fiords  in  the  district  now  called  Juliana's 
Hope,  which  at  that  time  was  not  settled 
by  Europeans,  and,  after  wintering  at  Ag- 
luitsok  Fiord,  he  proceeded  next  summer, 
doubled  Cape  Farewell,  and  was  the  first 
European  who  set  foot  on  the  south  end  of 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland,     But  as  his 
provisions  failed,  he  only  reached  the  lati- 
tude of  60.  2d,  on  that  side,  consequently 
not  so  high  as  the  supposed  beginning  of 
the  ancient  Eastern  Settlement.    In  l7r6-7, 
another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Paul 
Egide  and  Rothes  to  the  east  coast,  but,  on 
account  of  ice,  they  could  not  get  nearer 
to  land  than  from  two  and  a-half  to  three 
leagues.     The  attempt  to  approach  the  land 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned  as  hope- 
less,   until    Captain    Scoresby,   in    1822, 
showed  by  his  voyage,  that,  in  much  higher 
latitudes — viz.,  between  70.  and  75.  north, 
the  coast  was  not  altogether  unapproach- 
able.    He  landed  at  several  points,  deter- 
mined their  geographical  position,  gave  an 
outline  oPthe  coast,  with  many  points  well 
fixed,  and,  in  reality,  effected  more  for  geo- 
graphical science  in  a  kw  days  of  leisure 
from  his  main  object  on  a,  whale  fishing  ex- 
pedition, than  the  Danish  Government  had 
done  in  400  years.     The  more  immediate 
and  necessary  business  of  his  mercantile 
adventure  in  the  whale  fishing  prevented 
this  able  navigator  from  exploring  the  coast 
to  a  lower  latitude  than  69o  N,,  which  is 
farther  north  than  the  old  eastern  settlement 
of  the  Icelandic  colony  was  supposed  to 
have  extended.     But  he  met  with  no  ob* 
struction  from  ice,  and  saw  no  impediment 
which,  in  his  judgment — and  Scoresby  is 
certainly  the  most  experienced  navigator 
who   has  visited   those  seas — would  have 
prevented  him  from  running  down  the  coast 
on  this  occasion  to  Cape  Farewell,  if  his 
business  bad  allowed  him  to  attempt  it. 

This  published  opinion  of  Capt.  Scores- 
by was,  in  fact,  a  challenge  and  a  re- 
proach to  the  Danish  Government  in  the 
eyes  of  the  scientific  world.  Here  was  a 
Wh'tby  captain  exploring  and  laying  down 
their  own  coasts  for  them  in  his  merchant 
vessel,  and  doing  in  a  week  or  two  what 
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they  had  been  talking*  of  doing  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
stimulus  which  roused  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment to  the  extraordinary  exertion  of  send- 
ing out  a  very  able  naval  officer,  of  per- 
severance, intelligence,  and  spirit,  not  ex- 
ceeded by  the  most  enterprising  ofiicers  of 
any  country — and  giving  him  no  adequate 
equipment,  nothing  suitable  for  such  an 
undertaking — no  crew,  no  second  ofiicer, 
no  accompaniment  of  any  kind  but  one 
Danish  sailor  to  act  as  his  cook,  if  Captain 
Graah  chose  to  take  a  cook  where  no  stock 
of  fpod  was  provided  for  him.  He  appears 
even  to  have  had  no  command  over  the 
functionaries  or  agents  of  the  colony,  to  in- 
sure a  supply  of  provisions  being  forwarded 
to  his  wintering  station,  or  to  meet  hint  on 
his  return.  He  was  at  their  mercy,  or  de- 
pendent on  their  convenience,  in  their  mer- 
cantile arrangements,  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  Danish  Government  appears 
to  have  tried  to  do  as  much  as  possible  for 
science  at  the  least  possible  expense ;  and 
it  is  wonderful  that  this  excellent  officer  ac- 
complished so  much  with  such  a  total  desti- 
tution of  suitable  means.  His  Government 
did  little  more  than  put  him  on  shore  in 
Greenland  to  explore  the  coast,  with  his 
great  coat  on  his  back,  his  sextant  and  chro- 
nometer in  his  pocket,  and  a  sheet  of  in- 
structions. No  necessary  articles,  no  com- 
forts, no  medicines  were  provided  at  first, 
much  less  sent  out  to  meet  the  exhausted 
traveller.  Here  were  no  portable  soups, 
concentrated  essences  of  meat,  canisters  of 
preserved  viands ;  none  of  the  ingenious  de- 
vices for  afifordiug  nutritious  and  wholesome 
food  in  small  bulk,  with  which  even  our 
merchant  vessels  on  long  voyages  are  pro- 
vided. He  was  literally  sent  alone  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  Greenland,  without 
any  provisions  to, fall  back  upon,  or  carry 
with  him. 

Captain  Graah  sailed  from  Copenhagen 
the  31st  of  March,  1828,  a  passenger  in  a 
brig  belonging  to  the  Greenland  Trading 
Company.  He  gives  a  suggestion  on  this 
voyage  which  would  well  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  our  philanthropic  societies 
which  occupy  themselves  with  the  means  of 
preventing  disasters  at  sea — viz.,  that  a 
simple  code  of  signals  should  be  adopted, 
bv  common  consent  of  all  nations,  for  com- 
municating  the  latitude  and  longitude  be- 
tween vessels  meeting  at  sea.  He  men- 
tions falling  in  with  an  American  brig  lay- 
ing to,  which  hailed  his  vessel,  to  inquire 
the  latitude   and  longitude;  and  he   was 
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doubtful  whether  the  Bn8\i^er  could  ha^e 
been  heard.  With  very  little  trouble,  our 
Government  might  establish  some  simple 
signals  for  conveying  the  information  which 
is  alwiiys  welcome  to  merchant  vessels  at 
sea,  and  which  would  be  soon  adopted  by 
all  nations,  if  our  Custom-house  required 
all  our  vessels  to  be  provided  with  a  prin- 
ted code,  and  the  necessary  flags. 

On  the  27th  April  they  made  Cape  Deso- 
lation, and  came  to  anchor  at  Fredericks 
Hope,  in  latitude  62  longitude  50  west  of 
Greenwich.  This  is  the  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  Danish  colony  in  Davis'  Straits. 
The  vessel  appears  not  to  have  been  forti- 
fied, like  a  whaler,  against  the  shock  o^  ice; 
and,  therefore,  had  to  keep  clear  of  the 
coast,  which  is  always  encircled  with  ice 
about  Cape  Farewell  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Straits  in  latitude  59^.  Captain  Graah 
left  Frederic's  Hope  on  the  5th  t>f  June  in 
a  Greenland  boat,  and  proceeded  along  the 
coast,  southwards,  to  Juliana's  Hope;  the 
settlement  nearest  to  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat- 
itude 60.  42.  54,  and  longitude  46.  0.  44. 
From  this  place  he  was  to  (it  out  his  ex- 
pedition of  discovery  round  Cape  Farewell. 
The  passage  is  inside  of  innumerable 
islands  and  ice  fields.  The  highest  moun- 
tains on  this  west  coast  of  Greenland  were 
found  to  be  from  4300  to  4500  feet  high. 
They  are  supposed  to  contain  tin,  and  lead 
ore,  and  the  mineral  called  Rryolith  is  used 
by  the  natives,  when  it  is  ground  to  powder, 
to  mix  with  their  snuflT.  Although  glaciers 
in  many  places  reach  from  the  mountains 
down  to  the  sea,  the  country  is  not  unin- 
habitable. There  is  a  little  pasturage  for 
cows,  and  even  potatoes  may  in  some  sea* 
sons  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  Here 
also  a  small  fish,  of  the  herring  species,  is 
found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  preserved  for  winter  food  by 
the  natives.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the 
most  populous  of  the  two  ancient  settlements 
may,  from  natural  circumstances,  be  looked 
for.  The  remains  of  houses  and  other 
marks  of  inhabitation  discovered  by  Egide, 
and  about  the  year  1777,  by  Arctander  and 
Bruhn,  and  revisited  by  Captain  Graah,  are 
all  in  this  district  of  Juliana's  Hope.  These 
remains  consist  of  walls  or  foundations  of 
houses,  overgrown  with  dwarf  willow,  and 
crowberry,  and  blackberry  heath,  but  still 
sufficiently  entire  to  show  the  original  di-> 
raensions.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
ancient  ruins  appears  to  be  in  Igaliko  Fiord, 
about  sixteen  English  miles  from  Juliana's 
Hope.    It  stands  oo   a  long  and  narrow 
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stripe  of  land,  on  which  there  is  little  grass, 
but  only  moss,  and   heath,  and  which   is 
hemmed  in  by  rocks  from  which  the  stones 
of  the  structure   have  been  taken.    The 
stones  are  built  with  care,  and  in   regular 
courses,  but  apparently  without  mortar. — 
There  are  four  windows  in  the  south  side 
towards  the  sea,  and  t\vo  doors.     The  prin- 
cipal entry  has  been  in  the  west  end,  and 
opposite  to  it,  in  the  east  end,  is   a  good 
arched  window  entire ;  and  these  two  end 
walls  are  16  aild  18  feet   hicrh.     The  side 
walls  are  still  standing  from  7  to  13   feet 
high,   and   about   four   feet   thick.      The 
length  of  the  building  is  51  feet,  and   the 
breadth  25.     The  arched  window  is   five 
feet  four  inches  high,  and  four  feet   four 
inches  wide,  and  it  and  the  other  windows 
and  niches  are  high  in  the  walls,  not  near 
the  level  of  the  floor.     The  building  has  ev- 
idently been  intended   for  a  churchy  not  a 
dwelling  house.     Captain  Graah   had  the 
whole  interior  dug  up,  but  nothing  was  dis- 
covered— not  even  a  pavement,  or  floor — 
from  which,  he  conjectures,  that  this  church 
had  never  been  fltiished,  and  that  it  may  be 
the  one  alluded  to  in  Pope  Nicolas   V.'s 
brief  of  1448,  as  being  restored.     But   we 
And  old  chapels  and  parish  churches  in  the 
north   of   Scotland,  which   never   had   in 
Catholic  times,  and  some  which  have  not  at 
the  present  day,  any  other  flooring  than  the 
cottages  of  the  country,  viz.,  the  natural 
soil  beat  by  the  feet.     Besides  this  church, 
many  other  remains  of  buildings  have  been 
discovered  and  described  by  Arctander,  OI- 
sen,  and  others,  who  have  explored  this  dis- 
trict since  1777,  when  it  was  first  colonized. 
It  is  pretty  clearly  established,  aa  no  similar 
remains  have  been  discovered  or  heard  of 
from  the  natives  on  the  other  side  of  Cape 
Farewell,   viz.,   on   the    eastern   coast  of 
Greenland,  that  this  district  of  Juliana's 
Hope  has  in  reality  been  the  Austrbygda  of 
the  old  colony,  and  the  Vestrbygda  has  been 
higher  up  the  Straits,  north  of  Frederic's 
Hope ;  and  the  two  settlements  have  been 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  uninhabita- 
ble district  between,  in  which  the  moun- 
tains and  precipices  are  close  to  the  sea, 
and  the  vast  glaciers  filling  the  valleys  ren- 
der it  unfit  for  human  inhabitation.     This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances of  the   country  described   by 
Captain  Graah,   viz.,  that    fish    for  food 
abound  within  the  Straits  on  this  west  coast, 
and  that  hares  and  reindeer  are  numerous, 
and  supply  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  en  the 
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east  coast  the  natives  depend  entirely  oil  { 
seals  and  whales,  and  the  reindeer  and  hare  j 
are  unknown.  These  animals  appear  never 
to  have  penetrated  across  the  middle  ridge 
of  this  vast  peninsula,  or  to  have  found  their 
food  on  the  east  side  of  it.  The  natural 
means  of  subsistence— fish  and  game — must 
at  all  times  have  determined  the  amount  of 
population  in  any  district  of  this  country, 
and  the  old  settlement,  with  its  churches, 
monasteries,  and  190  parishes  or  hamlets, 
or  farms,  or  inhabited  places,  must  have 
been  where  food  was  most  attainable,  which 
it  evidently  is  on  the  west  side  of  this  pen- 
insula, viz.,  within  Davis'  Straits,  not  on 
the  east  side.  This,  the  antiquarian  object 
of  Captain  Graah's  voyage,  appears  to  be 
placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  He  dis- 
covered no  ruins  after  passing  Cape  Fare- 
well, and  on  coming  to  the  east' coast,  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Austrbygda,  he  could 
hear  of  no  remains  known  to  the  natives ; 
and  the  country  is  in  every  respect  less 
adapted  for  subsisting  inhabitants  by  its  nat- 
ural products. 

The  Greenland  boats  are  from  22  to  24 
feet  in  length,  and  5  or  6  feet  broad,  and  2 
feet  deep.  They  have  the  skeleton  only  of 
wood,  viz.,  the  keel,  ribs,  stem,  and  stern 
posts  and  seats,  and  these  are  made  usually 
of  the  drift  wood  found  about  the  shores. 
This  skeleton,  instead  of  being  clothed 
with  planks,  is  covered  with  seal  skins  with- 
out the  hair,  stretched,  well-greased,  and 
sewed  together.  When  dry,  this  covering 
is  as  elastic  and  tight  as  a  drum  head.  No 
nails  or  iron  fasten mgs  are  used.  The  boat 
is  so  light  that  a  couple  of  men  can  carry 
il;  and  in  case  of  a  leak,  that  is,  of  a  hole 
being  cut  in  one  of  the  skins,  to  which  it  is 
much  exposed  in  the  ice,  a  lump  of  grease 
is  stuck  in  the  fracture,  the  boat  is  hauled 
up  on  the  ice,  and  a  piece  of  skin  sewed 
over  the  hole.  These  are  called  women's 
boats,  t^ecause  the  sewing  them,  and  also 
rowing  them  with  short  oars,  used  in  the 
European  way,  are  performed  by  women. 
A  loaded  boat,  with  four  or  five  female 
rowers,  will  make  35  or  40  English  miles  a 
day,  but  every  fifth  day  it  must^  be  hauled 
up  to  let  the  skins  dry.  The  Kayak  is  used 
only  by  men,  and  is  the  Esquimaux  canoe 
known  to  us  by  specimens  in  our  museums, 
with  a  deck  and  hole  in  it,  in  which  the 
man  sits  laced  in  with  a  water-tight  skin 
round  his  middle.  It  is  12  or  14  feet  long, 
H  feet  broad,  covered  all  over  with  stretch- 
ed skin,  and  is  so  crank,  from  the  top-weight 
of  the  man's  body,  that  it  requires  great 
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dexterity  to  avoid  being  overset,  or  to  re- 
cover from  such  a  disaster.  The  Green- 
landers,  however,  use  the  Kayaks  in  search* 
ing  for  and  attacking  white  bears,  or  seals, 
and  brave  the  heaviest  waves  in  these  little 
buoyant  swimming  vessels. 

The  most  southerly  settlement,  that  is, 
the  nearest  to  Cape  Farewell,  is  Frederics- 
thai,  and  between  it  and  Juliana's  Hope, 
above  50  different  remains  of  dwellings 
had  been  discovered  by  Arctander;  and 
Captain  Graah  discovered  or  heard  of  many 
more.  From  their  situation  he  concludes 
that  the  ancient  colonists  must  have  subsist- 
ed then  as  now,  upon  the  natural  products 
of  the  sea  and  land,  fish  and  game — not  by 
cattle,  for  which  grass  is  rarely  found  near 
these  ancient  habitations.  Fredericsthal  is 
situated  in  latitude  60.  0. 10.,  and  longitude 
44.  87.  west  of  Greenwich. 

Gaptain  Graah's  description  of  one  of  the 
long  narrow  fiords  which  he  discovered  on 
a  preliminary  excursion  from  Fredericsthal, 
and  called  Prince  Christian's  Sound,  is 
very  striking : — 

"  The  depth  of  water  must  be  very  consid- 
erable, for  the  land  on  both  sides  is  very  high, 
and  the  aides  of  the  precipices  so  steep  that  it 
is  rare  to  find  so  much  room  at  their  feet  as  to 
draw  up  a  boat  on  it.  No  vegetation,  of  couirse, 
appears  on  the«e  sleep  rocks,  not  so  much  as  a 
sialk  of  grass,  or  even  any  kind  of  moss.  All 
nature  seemed  as  dead  as  the  rocks.  The  sea 
birds,  which  had  surrounded  us  outside  in 
thousands,  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  seals 
and  other  sea  nnimaU,  and  a  single  raven,  that 
came  croaking  over  our  heads  towards  even- 
ing, was  all  that  we  saw  of  living  nature  in 
this  Sound.  The  solemn  stillness  that  reigned 
over  all  around  U9,  was  only  broken  by  the 
thimders  of  ice  masses  breaking  off  from  the 
field  of  ice,  or  by  the  strong  rustling  of  some 
tide  ripple. '  Just  before  dark,  we  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  one  of  those  shelves  on  which 
we  could  draw  up  our  boat  out  of  the  water, 
and  we  had  scarcely  done  so  before  a  storm 
came  on  from  the  north." 


Captain  Graah  passed  the  first  winter  at 
Nennortalik,  an  island  inside  of  the  group 
of  which  Cape  Farewell  itself  is  one.  The 
winter  was  comparatively  mild.  The  cold 
was  seldom  more  than  13  or  14  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  while  in  Europe, 
during  the  same  winter,  it  was  from  20  to 
30  degrees.  The  severe  winters  in  Europe, 
it  is  observed  by  Captain  Graah,  are  gener- 
ally mild  in  Greenland,  and  vice  versa; 
and,  although  in  the  most  northerly  settle- 
ments in  the  Disco  Golf,  at  Omenak  and 
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Uppernaviky  the  thermometer  will  some- 
time8  be  30  degrees  under  the  zero  of 
Reaumur,  and  the  rocks  are  riven  asunder, 
and  even  in-doors  the  blankets  will  be  stiff 
and  covered  with  hoar- frost  in  the  morning, 
and  frozen  to  the  pillow ;  yet,  to  the  feel* 
inffs,  he  observes,  the  cold  is  not  so  intoler- 
able, if  there  be  no  wind,  as  it  often  is  in 
Copenhagen  with  the  thermometer  at  1 6 
degrees. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  Captain  Graah  set 
out  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  with  four 
Danes,  five  Greenland  men,  and  ten  Green- 
land women  as  rowers,  and   accompanied 
by  a  transport-boat  with  goods  and  provis- 
ions, and  several  fishermen  in  their  kayaks. 
They  went  inside  of  the  inlands  on  which 
the  capes  called  Cape  Farewell  and  Staten- 
buk  are  situated,  and  through  Prince  Chris- 
tian's Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  which  they 
were  detained  25  days,  on  an  island  called 
Kikkertak,   by   storm   and   ice.     Sending 
back   his   transport-boat,  and  superfluous 
hands,  Captain  Graah  proceeded  northwards 
along  this  coast,  between  the  ice  and  the 
land,  on  the  26th  of  April  ;  but  was  again 
detained  for  more  than  three  weeks  by  the 
ice  at  a  peninsula,  called   Nenneetsuk,  in 
latitude  60.  28.     On  the  23d  of  June,  the 
expedition  had  reached  the  latitude  of  61. 
47.,  and  here,  from  the  want  of  provisions 
to  subsist  the  two  boats'   crews,  Captain 
Graah  sent  back  the  naturalist,  M.  Vahl, 
and  the  interpreter  M.  Mathiesen,  who  de- 
clared the  dialect  of  the  natives  they  had 
met  with  was  do  longer  intelligible  to  him, 
and  proceeded  alone  with  his  guide  and 
huntsman,  Ernenck.     Ernenck  was  in  his 
kayak,  and  Captain  Graah  in   a  women's 
boat,  rowed  by  Ernenck's  wives  and  other 
women.     On   the   10th  of  July,   Captain 
Graah  reached  Kemisok,  and  island  in  lati- 
tude 63.  36.  50.     Here  he  found  an   as- 
semblage of  about  1 00  people,  most  of  whom 
had  never  seen  an  European,  but  by  trading 
with  others  who  frequented  the  Danish  set- 
tlements they  were  acquainted  with  Euro- 
pean wares,  such  as  snuff,  beads,  and  other 
articles.     They  were  hospitable— entertain- 
ed the  traveller  with  dried  seal's  flesh,  bear's 
fat,  and  other  delicacies,  and  he  was  able 
to  purchase  a  supply  of  such  food   from 
them.     They  were  a  taller,  handsomer  race 
than  the  Esquimaux  within  Davis'  Straits. 
They   knew  nothing  of  any  remains    of 
dwellings  on  the  mainland,  which,  they  said, 
was  always  covered  with  snow  and  had  no 
grass;  and  reindeer  and  hares  were  un- 
knowQ  to  them.    On  a  very  little  island, 
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called  Alnik,  130  people  were  living  in  their 
tents  for  the  object  of  catching  seals,  bears, 
and  fish.  They  supposed  a  reindeer's  skin, 
of  which  one  of  Captain  Graah's  female 
rowers  had  a  pelisse,  to  be  the  skin  of  a 
dog,  which  proves  that  the  reindeer  do  not 
frequent  this  side  of  Greenland.  On  the 
1 8th  of  August,  after  a  constant  struggle 
to  get  forward  through  the  small  openings 
of  clear  water  between  the  vast  field  of 
ocean-ice  on  one  side,  and  the  snow-clad 
land  on  the  other — starving  by  day,  and 
sleeping  under  tents  by  night  on  the  shore 
of  the  barren  islets.  Captain  Graah  reached 
an  island  ill  latitude  65.  15.  36,  which  he 
called  Dannebrog's  Isle,  and  turned  back 
to  seek  winter  quarters*  He  had  ascertained, 
that  from  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  59, 
up  to  latitude  65,  no  inhabitable  land  and 
no  remains  of  former  habitations  are  known 
to  the  natives,  and  that  the  ancient  colony 
cannot  have  been  situated  between  these 
two  points.  But  between  latitude  65  and 
latitude  69,  where  Captain  Scoresby  had 
landed  and  found  clear  water  for  his  ship, 
nothing  is  known ;  and  of  the  coast  from 
latitude 69  to  72  which  Captain  Scoresby 
had  run  along  without  obstruction,  nothing 
is  known  but  some  points  of  land  which  he 
laid  down.  As  Captain  Graah  took  posses- 
sion, with  the  usual  formalities,  of  all  the 
land,  and  called  it  "King  Frederic  the  Sev- 
enth's Coast,"  the  Danish  Government 
should  take  the  trouble  of  exploring  and 
laying  down  geographically  their  new  terri- 
tories. 

In  October,  Captain  Graah  reached  Nu- 
karbik  in  63.  21.  38,  where  he  passed  the 
winter.  Dried  seal's  flesh,  often  half  rotten, 
and  always  in  short  supply,  was  the  only 
food  of  the  party.  The  sluttishness  and  dirt 
of  the  Esquimaux,  which  Captain  Parry 
describes  so  racily  in  his  voyage,  entered 
here  into  the  daily  fare  and  unavoidable  way 
of  living.  Hunger  made  the  seal's  fat  and 
flesh,  with  all  the  filth  of  the  natives,  but  too 
oilen  welcome  to  this  ill-provided  voyager. 

The  whole  population  met  with  by  Cap* 
tain  Graah,  between  Cape  Farewell  and 
Dannebrog's  Isle,  was,  he  reckons,  about 
600  persons ;  and  they  are  diminishing,  by 
numbers  who  go  yearly  to  settle  where  sul^- 
sistencc  is  more  abundant,  about  Frederics- 
thai.  Among  this  people,  hunger,  it  is  re> 
ported,  oflen  leads  to  abandoning  the  aged, 
and  even  to  devouring  each  other — but  this 
appears  not  well  ascertained.  Captain 
Graah  praises  highly  the  honesty,  hospitali* 
ty^  and,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  the 
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good  manners,  and'  politeness  of  these 
heathens.  They  have  no  religion,  no 
prayers,  sacrifices,  or  other  religious  observ- 
ances ;  but  they  have  a  notion  of  higher  un- 
embodied  beings,  and  ascribe  a  spirit  or 
power  to  fire,  water,  air,  the  ocean,  &c. 

In  the  following  April  of  1^30,  Captain 
Graah  once  more  endeavored  to  penetrate 
to  the  north.  But  at  the  end  of  July  the 
party  were  on  a  bare  rock,  shut  in  by  ice, 
in  latitude  64.  9.  Food  became  scarce, 
even  to  st^irvation.  Seals,  birds,  mussels, 
seaweed,  could  not  be  found,  or  were  con- 
sumed. Old  seal  skins  were  the  only  food 
of  the  party.  For  five  days  and  nights  some 
flmall  pieces  of  whale  blubber,  which  they 
foand  in  the  sea,  was  their  only  sustenance ; 
nnd  they  must  have  perished,  if  Ernenck's 
son  had  not  caught  a  small  seal,  which  was 
instantly  devoured  raw,  hide  aad  hair,  for 
they  had  been  reduced  for  two  days  to  ice 
and  snow.  Soon  after,  they  killed  a  large 
seal,  on  which  they  lived  until  they  reached 
Queen  Maria's  Valley,  where  four  or  five 
families  were  busy  with  the  salmon-fishing. 
The  health  of  this  brave  officer  gav«  way 
at  last  under  the  accumulation  of  hardships, 
and  of  bad  food,  which  consisted  of  stinking 
seal's  flesh  dried  in  the  sun  the  year  before, 
and  he  became  seriously  ill.  He  ascribes 
his  convalesence  to  finding  a  place  abound- 
ing in  blaeberries  and  crowberries,  which, 
for  nearly  six  weeks,  were  the  principal 
food  of  the  party.  The  Danish  Govern- 
mer^t  appears  to  have  provided  no  medicines 
for  them.  No  boat  with  provisions  had 
been  sent  out  to  meet  this  forlorn  crew,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  left  at  Juliana's  Hope. 
Twice  they  were  shipwrecked,  and  were 
nearly  left  on  a  bare  rock  without  their  boat, 
for  all  were  too  ill  to  make  any  exertion  to 
«flve  it.  At  last  on  the  8th  of  October, 
when  winter  was  already  set  in,  they  reach- 
ed Prince  Christian's  Sound,  and  the  only 
two  men  who  were  able  to  move  were  de- 
-spatchfed  to  Fredericsthal,  and  some  bread 
and  wine  were  sent  to  them;  Thus  ended 
an  expedition,  as  disgraceful  to  the  Danish 
Government— for  ^umg  out  so  badly,  and 
abandoning  so  entirely,  the  officer  sent  out 
^^as  it  is  honorable  to  the  skill,  persever- 
ance, and  high  sense  of  duty  of  the  brave 
officer  who  accomplished  so  much  with  such 
fwant  of  means  and  of  support.  In  Septem- 
ber 1831,  Captain  Graah,  after  completing 
the  survey  of  the  districts  of  Juliana's  Hope 
and  Frederic's  Hope,  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen. 

•Oiie  oircamttance  in  the  doiirse  of  Cap- 
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tain  Graah's  narrative  appears  to  us  not 
sufficiently  explained.  In  Averket  Fiord 
near  to  Taterat,  about  latitude  61,  Captain 
Graah  heard  of  a  large  piece  of  iron,  and 
hired  a  boat  and  went  in  search  of  it.  It 
proved  to  be  a  small  ship-gun  ;  and  a  wt>- 
man,  supposed  to  be  about  forty  years  of 
age,  said  that  in  her  childhood  she  had 
heard  of  it  being  there.  But  how  could  a 
ship's  gun  get  up  one  of  these  fiords,  if  the 
coast  is  beset  perpetually,  as  Captain  Graah 
supposes,  with  an  impenetrable  field  of  ice 
stretchinv  so  far  out  into  the  ocean  that 
ships  cannot  approach  so  near  to  the  coast 
as  even  to  be  seen  from  it  ?  A  ship  may, 
no  doobt,  have  been  wrecked  upon  the  out- 
side ice,  but  then  the  mass  of  ice  on  which 
the  piece  of  the  wreck  with  this  gun  on  it 
was  deposited,  must  have  found  open  water 
to  float  up  this  fiord,  and  to  be  finally  de- 
posited on  the  beach.  It  is  not  tol(|  us  by 
Captain  Graah,  how  far  within  the  mouth 
of  the  fiord,  or  how  far  above  high  water 
mark,  this  ship-gun  was  found.  The  na- 
tives, if  they  even  had  the  means,  could 
have  had  no  object  for  dragging  over  the 
ice,  and  up  the  beach,  such  a  mass  of  iron 
which  they  could  not  reduce,  or  apply  to 
any  of  their  tises.  Its  locality,  if  minutely 
described,  would  have  afforded  a  guess  at 
the  possibility  of  shipwrecked*  mariners,  as 
well  kB  a  ship-gun,  having  at  some  period 
reached  the  land,  and  having  mingled  with 
the  native  race  in  a  region  from  which  they 
had  no  escape.  This  conjecture  acquires 
some  degree  of  probability  from,  or  at  least 
would  account  for,  a  circumstance  observed 
by  Captain  Graah,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  fiord,  in  particular,  are  of  a  different 
appearance  from  the  ordinary  Esquimaux 
race,  "  some  of  them  having  brown  hair, 
and  complexions  so  fair  that  the  red  tint  of 
their  cheeks  was  discernible;  and  in  per- 
son they  are  taller  than  the  other  Esqui- 
maux." The  opinion,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland  in  this  latitude  is 
at  all  seasons  inaccessible  to  ships  on  ac- 
count of  an  immovable  barrier  of  ice,  must 
give  way  before  the  simple  fact  of  a  ship's 
gun  being  found  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the 
fiords.  No  theory,  or  opinion  founded  on 
the  state  of  the  ice  on  the  coast  in  one  sea- 
son, can  overturn  this  simple  corroboration 
of  Captain  Scoresby's  opinion,  founded  on 
his  personal  experience  and  observation, 
that  the  coast  is  at  times  open.  In  the  nar- 
row sea  between  Iceland  and  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  at  Captain  Graah's  farthest  ad- 
vance, latitude  65.  18.,  it  is  probable  that 
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fields  of  ice  may  accnmulate,  and  preva 
upon  the  land  for  long  periods;  bul  that 
this  is  a  permanent  junction  of  Iceland  to 
the  continent — while  much  narrower  straits, 
in  much  higher  latitudes,  are  only  occasion- 
ally, not  permanently,  blocked  up^-appears 
improbable.     The  coast  between   latitude 
69  N.  and  latitude  73  N.,  which  Captain 
Scoresby  found  accessible  in  1822,  deserves 
investigation  as  much  as  the  west  side  of 
this  vast  mass  of  land.     The  great  inlets 
between  Traill   isle  and  Smith  isle,  about 
latitude  72,  called  Davy's  Sound  by  Cap- 
tain  Scoresby,   and   that    between    Cape 
Brewster  and  Cape  Tobin,  about  latitude 
70,  called  Scoresby 's  Sound,  may  lead  to 
valuable  fishing  waters.     Whale  oil,  whale 
bone,  seal  skins,  are  almost  the  only  pro- 
ducts hitherto  sought  for  from  those  polar 
regions;  but  in  so  vast  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  the  ores  of  copper,  lead,  and  other 
valuable  metals,  may  probably  be  found  in 
situations  accessible  to  modern  enterprise. 
Plumbago  is  already  an  object  of  specula- 
tion from  those  countries,  a  vessel  having 
been  sent  this  year  to  the  usual  whale  or 
seal  fishing,  with  orders  to  complete  the 
lading,  if  necessary,  with  that  mineral ;  and 
since  this  article  was  in  type,  we  observe 
the  arrival  at  Leith  of  a  vessel,  the  Eagle, 
with  100  tons  of  black  lead,  from  Operin- 
inck,  in  latitude  72.  45.,  within  Davis's 
Straits,  where  the  vessel   had  been  on  a 
whale-fishing  voyage.     Guano  is  also  a  pro- 
duct searched  for  in  those  latitudes  at  pre- 
sent, but  probably  the  search  will  be  with- 
out success.     The  sea   birds  may  be  as 
numerous  in  the  north  as  on  the  coasts  pro- 
ducing guano,  but  their  habits,  regulated  by 
natural   circumstances,  are  different.     In 
the  low  latitudes  between  or  near  the  tro- 
pics, the  night  is  always  about  the  same 
length,  and  with  little  twilight,  and  so  dark 
that  sea  birds  cannot  discern  their  prey  in 
the  waters.     They  return  to  roost  all  the 
year  round  at  sunset,  on  their  native  islet, 
which  in  time  becomes  covered  with  a  bed 
of  their  excrements  thirty   or   forty   feet 
thick.    In  the  higher  latitudes  the  length 
of  night  is  variable,  and  no  such  habit  is 
formed.    The  six  weeks  of  their  breeding 
season,  is  the  only  period  of  the  year  they 
are  forced. by  any  natural  circumstance  to 
return  to  the  same  rock.     By  night,  as  well 
as  by  day,  they  can  see  to  follow  their  food 
every  where  in  summer,  and  to  avoid  their 
enemies ;  and  in  winter  they  are  forced  to 
migrate  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  to  change  their  habitationa  and  haunta 


altogether.    No  such  depots,  therefore,  of 
guano,  similar  to  those  in  the  tropical  coon- 
tries,  can  be  expected  in  the  high  latiindea. 
From  Captain  Graah's  narrative,  we  learn 
a  circumstance,  not  specially  noticed   by 
Captain  Graah  himself,  uf  great  importance 
in  missionary  enterprise.     We  find  that  the 
total  population  in  this  vast  extent  of  coun* 
try  is  estimated  at  about  6000  individuals, 
of  whom  about  150  persons  are  Europeans. 
We  learn,  also^  thai  there  are  ten  mission- 
ary stations,  of  which  six  belong  to  the  Dop 
nish  Lutheran  Church,  and  four  to  the  Mc^* 
ravians,  Kerrnhuters,  or  United  Brethren. 
There  is  consequently  onO  missionary,  at 
least,  to  every  six  hundred  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  some  of  these  stations  have  been 
established  for  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years.     We  learn^  also,  that  the  natives^ 
for  the  sake  of  subsistence,  are  found  con- 
gregated in  groups  of  from  20  or  30  to  130 
persons,  at  particular  fishing  stations  on  the 
coast,  and  that  they  are  a  remarkably  docile, 
harmless  race,  without  any  fixed  form  of 
idolatry  or  superstition,  and  opposing  oo 
peculiar  obstacle,  but  gross  ignorance,  to 
the  labors  of  the  Christian  missionary.    It 
is   with   astonishment,  therefore,  that  we 
gather  from  Captain  Graah's  narrative  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  this  small  native 
population  is  still  heathen.     He  reckons  the 
number  of  natives  he  fell  in  with  between 
Cape  Farewell  and  Danoebrog's  Isle,  the 
most  northerly  point  of  his  expedition,  at 
600  individuals,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  who  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  Christ.    Of  these, 
the  nearest  were  within  ten  days'  journey 
of  the  missionary  station  of  Fredericsthal, 
and  all  were  in  direct  or  indirect  intercourse 
with  the  missionary  and  trading  stations, — 
were  acquainted,  and  supplied,  with  snuff, 
beads,  and  other  European  articles,  but  not 
with  the  gospel.    Captain  Graah's  guide, 
Ernenck,  and  the  son   and  wives  of  Er- 
nenck,  were  occasionally  living  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood   of  the  missionary 
station,   and   were  all   heathen.     Captaio 
Graah's  interpreter  and  companion  in  part 
of  his  journey  was  the  commercial  agent, 
Mathiesen — not,  as  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, a  Christian  missionary,  master  of  the 
language  of  the  natives,  and  eager  to  seise 
the  opportunity  of  mingling  with  the  distant 
heathen— not  a  native,  sufficiently  instrueted 
by  the  missionaries  in  the  Danish  language 
to  accompany  Captain  Graah  as  interpreter* 
We  are  unwilling  to  doubt  the  zeal  and 
faithfulness  in  their  trooalton  of  the  Chris- 
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tiao  missiooaries  who  have  been  sent  forth 
to  this  corner  of  the  heathen  world,  in  such 
numbers  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
The  two  Egides,  Cranz,  De  Vries,  and 
others  who  have  labored  here,  were  unques- 
tionably men  of  true  missionary  zeal,  and 
devoted  to  their  calling.  The  voluntary 
renunciation  of  all  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  implied  in  living  in  even  the  best  pro- 
vided of  the  Danish  settlements  on  this 
coast,  is  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, at  their  outset  in  this  missionary  field, 
of  the  missionaries  who  from  time  to  time 
leave  Europe  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
vocation  here.  What,  then,  can  be  the 
cause  of  such  small  and  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults from  a  century  of  missionary  labor  in 
Greenland?  We  gather  from  incidental 
observations  in  Captain  Graah's  narrative, 
the  true  cause,  and  it  is  instructive  to  all 
who  uke  an  interest  in  tlie  success  of  mis- 
sionary undertakings.  The  missionary  and 
his  business  are  under,  and  seccmdary  to, 
or  connected  with,  the  Government  func- 
tionary and  his  business;  and  the  mercantile 
agent  and  his  business.  The  natives  must 
gather  oil  and  skins  to  trade  with — must 
load  and  discharge  vessels,  transport  goods, 
and  do  other  work  for  the  Government,  or 
for  the  Greenland  Company,  which  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  country  from 
the  Danish  Government,  and  cannot  be 
spared,  at  the  proper  season  for  travelling, 
to  convey  the  missionary  to  where  his  busi- 
ness calls  him,  nor  spared  to  be  instructed, 
or  to  instruct,  in  the  Christian  religion.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Captain  Graah,  al- 
though furnished  with  letters  to  the  func- 
tionaries and  head  agents  at  the  different 
stations,  and  employed  in  the  Government 
service,  could  obtain  the  people,  stores,  and 
assistance  necessary  for  bis  expedition.  The 
dependence  of  the  missionaries  upon  the 
civil  power,  and  their  subordination  to  it, 
have  deadened  Christian  zeal  and  effort, 
even  in  this  small  sphere  of  action,  and  the 
missionary  has  shrunk  into  the  salaried  and 
subordinate  officer  of  Government,  content 
to  do  what  the  state  functionary  or  mercan- 
tile agent  allows  him  the  means  to  do,  and 
not  attempting  to  do  more.  The  mixing 
also  of  mercantile  pursuits,  of  trade  or 
manufacture,  or  worldly  gain,  with  the  call- 
ing of  a  missionary — which  is  the  principle 
acted  upon  in  the  missions  of  the  Moravians, 
or  United  Brethren,  both  here  and  in  the 
West  Indies — is  of  deteriorating  effect  on 
the  character  and  influence  of  the  mission- 
ary.     A  merchant-missionary,  a  planter- 
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missionary,  is  not  in  the  true  position  of  a 
teacher  ot  the  Christian  religion  to  custom- 
ers who  must  sell  their  fish  and  buy  their 
goods  at  his  shop,  or  to  slaves  who  must 
work  on  his  plantation.  It  is  impossible  to 
combine  I  he  Gospel  and  gain  in  the  mind 
even  of  the  Esquimaux.  If  he  think  the 
gain  made  out  of  his  labor  exorbitant,  he 
will  reject  the  doctrine  as  an  imposition  also, 
taught  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  gain. 
The  small  success  of  these  trading  missions 
of  the  Danish  Government,  and  of  the 
United  Brethren,  during  a  century  that 
they  have  be^n  established^  can  only  be  as- 
cribed to  these  causes.  The  people  whom 
they  have  to  convert  are  neither  numerous 
nor  savage,  nor  addicted  to  any  exclusive 
form  of  idolatry.  If  they  are  not  Christians, 
the  fault  is  not  in  them,  but  in  their  teach- 
ers. 

T^e  progress  made  by  Captain  Graah  in 
navigating  along  the  coast  between  a  barrier 
of  ocean-ice  and  the  shore,  for  upwards  of 
five  degrees  of  latitude,  in  a  boat  covered 
with  skin,  rowed  by  women,  and  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  slightest  shock,  or  of  forc- 
ing a  passage  through  the  smallest  obstruc- 
tion from  ice,  is  encouraging  to  the  hopes 
that  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  in  navigating 
along  a  coast  through  similar  impediments, 
4uay  accomplish  the  grand  object  of  running 
•between  the  barrier  of  ocean-ice  and  the 
American  shore,  and  of  reaching  Behring's 
Straits  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


From  tha  Bpeetator. 
ERASMUS  WILSON  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Dr.  Coombe,  about  a  dozen  years  ago, 
in  his  Physiology  applied  to  Health  and 
Education^  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  influence  of  the  skin  upon 
the  health,  in  a  manner  at  once  sound,  sci- 
entific, and  popular.  His  exposition  of  the 
subject,  though  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete so  far  as  it  went,  was  of  necessity 
only  a  general  view ;  and  since  that  time 
further  discoveries  have  been  made  upon 
the  subject,  by  Continental  and  British 
anatomists.  Among  these  Erasmus  Wilson 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  In  his  Dis' 
eases  of  the  Skin^  he  gave  to  the  profession 
the  results  of  the  discoveries  of  others  and 
himself,  accompanied  by  a  new  classifica- 
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tipn  of  cutaneous  diseases,  aud  a  treatise 
upon  their  diagnosis,  pathology,  and  treat- 
ment. In  the  work  before  us  he  has  pop- 
ularized the  subject :  presenting  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  a  clear  description  of  the  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  the  skin,  some  plain 
and  useful  advice  for  keeping  it  in  order, 
and  a  compendious  view  of  its  diseases, 
with  suggestions  how  to  treat  them,  (if  it 
be  wise  for  a  person  ever  to  undertake  to 
doctor  himself  in  a  disease  liew  to  htm,) 
and  when  recourse  should  be  had  to  medi- 
cal advice. 

The  book  is  divided  by  chapters  only ; 
but  it  may  properly  be  arranged  into  five 
heads.  The  first  division  is  a  scientific  yet 
popular  account  of  the  skin,  illustrated  by 
plates,  which  are  accompanied  by  full  de- 
scriptions. The  next  part  embraces  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  including  the  per- 
spiratory system,  the  oil-glands,  aud  the 
hairs,  that  are  anatomically  included- in  the 
skin.  The  third  and  most  popularly  use- 
ful section  contains  an  exposition  of  the  in- 
fluence of  diet,  clothing,  exercise,  ablution 
and  bathing,  on  the  health  of  the  skin,  and 
the  body  in  general,  with  very  sensible  di- 
rections upon  each  topic.  The  fourth  di- 
vision discusses  the  subject  of  the  cold 
water  cure :  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  favor- 
able under  proper  •  regulations  and  advice. 
The  fifth  aud  mbst  extensive  section  em- 
braces the  diseases  of  the  skin,  from  St. 
Anthony's  fire  down  to  the  simplest  rubes- 
cence,  including  an  account  of  *'  human 
horns,"  and  a  disquisition  on  baldness,  grey 
hairs,  and  other  disorders  of  the  locks. 

As  a  popular  exposition  of  a  medical  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Wilson's  Practical  Treatise  on 
Healthy  Skin  is  entitled  to  praise.  The 
subject,  no  doubt,  was  taken  because  the 
author  has  given  considerable  attention  to 
it :  but  it  is  a  lucky  subject ;  for  we  all 
have  a  skin,  and  our  health  greatly  depends 
upon  its  health.  The  treatment  only  con- 
sists of  a  proper  use  of  water  and  soap ; 
which  if  they  fail  in  keeping  it  in  order, 
and  some  simple  lotions  in  restoring  it  when 
out  of  order,  something  is  wrong  and  ad- 
%'ice  should  be  had.  But  if  the  subject  is 
an  accident  the  execution  is  Mr.  Wilson's 
own,  and  is  very  judicious  and  able.  Every 
thing  is  made  plain,  but  there  is  no  attempt 
to  sacrifice  soundness  to  popularity.  The 
anatomical  account  of  the  skin  is  clear,  to 
those  who  will  attend  to  it :  and  if  more 
than  a  general  view  is  required,  the  plates 
will  enable  the  reader  to  stud^  the  subject. 
The  physiology  is  sufficient  without  minnte- 
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ness ;  the  principles  on  which  the  practice 
of  exercise,  abluticm,  6lc,,  rest,  are  ex- 
plained, so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  apply 
the  general  advice,  without  a  vain  attempt 
to  lay  down  rules  for  particular  cases ;  and 
in  the  section  on  diseases  he  is  warned  when 
to  leave  off  self-prescribing,  if  he  will  at- 
tend to  the  warning.  The  style  is  also 
clear  and  neat,  and  not  deficient  in  anima- 
tion or  ornament. 

In  presenting  examples  Vof  Mr.  Wilson's 
book,  we  shall  disregard  the  abstruser  sub- 
jects for  the  popular.  His  grand  hortative 
is. 

V8R   SOAP. 

When  examined  chemically,  the  scarf- 
skin  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  substance 
analogous  to  dried  white  of  egg — in  a  word, 
albumen.  Now,  albumen  is  soluble  in  the 
alkalies,  and  these  are  the  agents  which  are 
commonly  employed  for  purifying  the  skin. 
Soap,  whatever  its  specific  pame,  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  alkali  soda  with  oil,  the  former 
being  in  excess.  When  used  for  washing, 
the  excess  of  alkali  combines  with  the  oily 
fluid  with  which  the  skin  is  naturally  be- 
dewed, removes  it  in  the  form  of  an  emul- 
sion, and  with  it  a  portion  of  the  dirt. 
Another  portion  of  the-alkali  soflens  and 
dissolves  the  superficial  stratum  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  and  when  this  is  rubbed  off  the  rest 
of  the  dirt  disappears.  So  that  every  wash- 
ing of  the  skin  with  soap  removes  the  old 
face  of  the  scarf>skin  and  leaves  a  new  one ; 
and  were  the  process  repeated  to  excess, 
the  latter  would  become  so  much  attenuated 
as  to  render  the  body  sensible  to  a  touch 
too  slight  to  be  felt  through  its  ordinary 
thickness.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
scarf-skin  and  the  dirt  are  rarely  disturbed 
by  soap,  the  sensibilities  of  the  skin  are 
necessarily  benumbed. 

The  proper  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  preceding  remarks  is  in  favor  of  soap 
as  a  detergent  for  the  skin.  On  the  faces 
of  some  women  soap  acts  as  an  irritant,  and 
patches  of  red  are  ]ef\  after  its  use.  These 
are  exceptional  cases,  and  are  generally  at- 
tributed to  an  unusually  delicate  and  sus- 
ceptible skin ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  skin 
is  less  in  fault  than  the  habits  or  health  of 
the  individual.  The  former  are  faulty, 
where  soap  is  not  regularly  employed,  or 
where  the  water  used  in  washing  is  too 
warm,  and  exposes  the  skin,  as  in  the  win- 
ter season,  to  a  violent  alternation  of  tem- 
perature; the  latter  supports  a  change  of 
too  little  exercise  in  the  air,  late  nights,  «nd 
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over-indulgence.  Other  noeans  than  soap 
for  the  purification  of  the  skin  are  highly 
objectionable,  such  as  the  various  wash- 
powders:  they  are  sluttish  expedients,  half 
doing  their  work,  and  leaving  all  the  cor- 
ners unswept.  Another  and  a  weightier 
objection  obtains  against  them  :  from  having 
no  power  to  remove  the  superficial  lam  ins 
of  the  scarf-skin,  these  become  stained, 
and  then  the  skin  has  the  appearance  of 
being  mottled,  with  irregular  brown  or 
olive-colored  spots.  The  remedy  for  these 
spots  is  lemon-juice,  an  agent  of  great  utility 
in  removing  stains  from  the  skin  aHer  the 
dirt  has  been  completely  washed  away  with 
soap.        •        •        •        •        • 

Neither  can  wash-powders  follow  the  in- 
numerable apertures  of  the  skin,  nor  enter 
the  mouths  of  the  pores  otherwise  than  to 
obstruct  them.  A  skin  cleaned  in  this  man- 
ner may  always  be  detected  by  a  certain 
kind  of  shining,  not  to  say  greasy  polish  ; 
and  the  whole  complexion  looks  mellowed 
into  a  kind  of  tone,  as  we  say  of  pictures, 
in  which  dirt  and  time  have  softened  and 
chastened  the  tints.  But  surely  no  one 
would  care  to  put  up  for  the  reputation  of 
resembling  an  old  picture,  however  rich  its 
tints  or  admirable  the  art  developed  in  its 
painting.  Soap  is  accused  of  being  irrita- 
tive to  the  skin ;  but  this  is  an  obvious  in- 
justice done  to  soap,  for  soap  never  irri- 
tates the  delicate  skin  of  infants.  Depend 
npon  it,  that  when  soap  does  cause  irrita- 
tion, the  error  is  in  the  condition  of  the 
complainant,  and  betokens  either  an  im- 
proper neglect  of  its  use,  or  a  state  of  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  skin  verging  on  disease  of 
that  membrane.  If  we  would  have  health, 
we  must  use  soap.  If  soap  act  as  an  irri- 
tant, we  must  train  to  its  use  by  beginning 
with  a  small  quantity  and  increasing  it  grad- 
ually. I  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  best 
soap?  I  reply.  Good  white  curd  soap, 
without  scent,  or  scented  only  by  its  con- 
tiguity to  odorant  substances.  The  use  of 
soap  is  certainly  calculated  to  preserve  the 
skin  in  health,  to  maintain  its  complexion 
and  tone,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
wrinkles;  and  if  any  unpleasant  sensations 
are  felt  a(Vter  its  use,  they  may  be  immedi- 
ately removed  by  rinsing  the  surface  with 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  lemon-juice. 

That  living  illustration  of  Gay's  Fable, 
**  the  man  with  many  friends,"  is  continu- 
ally exhorted  to  drain  his  land.  There  is 
no  doubt  soundness  in  the  advice,  if  he  had 
the  means ;  for  see  the  drainage  of  the  hu- 
man system. 
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"  Taken  separately,  the  little  perspiratory 
tube,  with  its  appended  gland,  is  calculated 
to  awaken  in  the  mind  very  little  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  system  to  which  it 
belongs ;    but  when  the  vast  numbers  of 
similar  organs  composing  this  system  are 
considered,  we  are  led  to  form  some  notion, 
however  imperfect,  of  their  probable  influ- 
ence on  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    I  use  the  words  '  imperfect  notion' 
advisedly,  for  the  reality  surpasses  imagina- 
tion and  almost  belief     To  arrive  at  some- 
thing like  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
perspiratory  system  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  organism,  I  counted  the  perspiratory 
pores  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  found 
3,528  in  a  square  inch.     Now,  each  of  these 
pores  being  the  aperture  of  a  little  tube  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  it  follows 
that  in  a  square  inch  of  skin  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand  there  exists  a  length  of  tube 
equal  to  882  inches,  or  73J  feet.     Surely 
such  an  amount  of  (/rotna^f  as  seventy-three 
feet  in  every  square  inch  of  skin,  assuming 
this  to  be  the  average  for  the  whole  body, 
is  something  wonderful ;  and  the  thought 
naturally  intrudes  itself.  What  if  this  «/ratii- 
age  were  obstructed?     Could  we  need  a 
stronger  argument  for  enforcing  the  neces- 
sity of  attention  to  the  skin  7    On  the  pulps 
of  the  fingers,  where  the  ridges  of  the  sen- 
sitive layer  of  the  true  skin  are  somewhat 
finer  than  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  num- 
ber of  pores  on  a  square  inch  a  little  ex* 
ceeded  that  of  the  palm  ;  and  on  the  heel, 
where  the  ridges  are  coarser,  the  number 
of  pores  on  the  square  inch  was  2,268,  and 
the  length  of  tube  567  inches,  or  47  feel. 
To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  length  of  tube 
of  the  perspiratory  system  of  the  whole  suf- 
face  of  the  body,  I  think  that  2,800  might 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  number  of 
pores  in  the*  square  inch,  and  700,  conse* 
quently,  of  the  number  of  inches  in  length. 
Now,  the  number  of  square  inches  of  sur- 
face in  a  man  of  ordinary  height  and  bulk 
is  2,500;  the  number  of  pores,  therefore, 
7,000,000,  and  the  number  of  inches  of  per- 
spiratory tube  1,750,000,  that  is,  145,833 
feet,  or  48,600  yards,  or  nearly  twenty-eight 
miles. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH. 

The  Life,  Progresses,  and  Rebellion  of 
James  f  Duke  of  Monmouth.  By  George 
Roberts.  In  2  vols.  Londqn;  Lung- 
mans.     1844. 

Thr  subject  of  these  volumes  was  one  of 
those  heartless  villains  who  flit  across  the 
page  of  htstorv  without  a  single  feature  of 
attractiveness,  beyond  their  associations. 
Yet  their  actions  having  been  part,  and 
sometimes  an  important  part,  of  the  great 
human  drama,  we  are  compelled,  almost 
against  our  belter  inclinations,  to  listen  to 
the  narrative  of  their  wickedness,  and  even 
to  learn  from  it  many  awful  lessons. 

During  the  civil  wars,  there  came  up  to 
London,  from  Haverfordwest,  an  impudent 
courtezan,  the  daughter  of  a  person  named 
Richard  Walters,  whom  Evelyn,  who  saw 
and   knew   every   body,   describes   as    '  a 
browne,  beautiful,  bold,  but  insipid  crea- 
ture.'    She  assumed  the  alias  of  Barlow, 
on   commencing    her    profligate    courses, 
which  introduced  her  to  Algernon  Sydney 
and    his    brother    Robert,    beside    many 
others ;  until  at  last,  in  Holland,  she  capti- 
vated Charles  the  Second,  and  gave  birth 
at  Rotterdam,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1649, 
to  James,  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.    Hyde  and  Ormond  in  vain  pro- 
tested against  the  royal  scandal ;  although, 
after  a  few  years,  they  succeeded  in  bribing 
her  with  an  annuity  of  400/.  per  annum,  to 
repair  with  her  child  to  London ;  where, 
in  1656,  Oliver  Cromwell  discovered  her 
retreat,  and  committed  her  to  the  Tower. 
She  called  herself  consort  to  the  banished 
prince,  and  received    abundant  honors  as 
such,  from  several  deluded  cavaliers  in  the 
metropolis,  who  served  her  on  their  knees ; 
beholding  in  her,  we  presume,  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  their  lately  canonized  martyr ! 
The  Protector,  having  no  doubt  ascertained 
her  real  character,  packed  her  off  to  France ; 
where,  after  forfeiting  the  favor  of  her  par- 
amour, and  pretending  to  be  a  penitent  be- 
fore the  learned  bishop  Cosin,  she  persisted 
in  her  infamous  profession,  and  quickly  ter- 
minated her  days.     Her  child,  under  the 
appellation  of  James  Crofts,  passed  through 
several  hands  into  the  ultimate  custody  of 
the  Queen  Dowager  Henrietta,  who  grew 
fond   of  him.     After  the  Restoration,  in 
July  1662,  she  brought  him  over,  at  the 
particular  request  of  his  father,  to  Hampton 
Coart  and  Whitehall.    The  gay  monarch 


lavished  upon  him  the  full  sunshine  of 
prosperity :  acknowledging  him  as  his  son ; 
lodging  him  in  the  Privy  Gallery ;  assign- 
ing him  an  immense  allowance;  procuring 
for  him  Anne  Scott,  countess  and  heiress 
of  Buccleugh,  in  her  own  right,  as  his  future 
wife;  creating  him  Baron  of  Tindale,  Earl 
of  Doncaster,  and  Duke  of  that  title,  by 
which  he  is  generally  known ;  besides  elect- 
ing him  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  making 
him  master  of  the  horse,  with  all  its, rich 
appointments- and  emoluments.  After  his 
marriage,  with  one  of  the  largest  fortunes 
in  the  kingdom,  he  adopted  the  name  of  his 
lady,  adding  to  their  other  honors  the  duk^ 
dom  of  Buccleugh,  the  earldom  of  Dalkeith, 
the  baronies  of  Whitchester  and  Ashdale; 
the  bridegroom  being  also,  in  due  course, 
nominated  to  the  captaincy  of  the  Life 
Guards,  the  commandership  of  the  forces, 
the  Privy  Council,  the  governorship  of  Hull, 
the  lord  lieutenantcy  of  the  £a<it  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  chief-justiceship  in  Eyre 
of  the  Forests!  Meanwhile,  there  was 
nothing  to  recommend  him,  except  the  ac- 
cidents of  royal  yet  illegitimate  parentage, 
and  an  exceedingly  handsome  person.  '  His 
countenance  was  altogether  charming; 
manly,  without  insipidity  or  effeminacy. 
Each  feature  had  its  beauty  and  particular 
delicacy.  A  marvellous  disposition  for  all 
sorts  of  exercise,  an  attractive  address,  an  air 
of  greatness ;  in  flue,  all  mere  personal  ad- 
vantages spoke  in  his  favor ;  mats  son  esprit 
ne  disoii  pas  un  petit  moi  en  sa  faveur  V 
Such  is  the  description  given  us  of  him  in 
the  MemoiresdeGrammont.  In  other  words, 
he  was  a  painted  popinjay,  poisoned  with 
praise  and  flattery,  and  spoiled  by  what  is 
falsely  termed  good  fortune. 

Before  he  was  fifteen,  the  two  servile 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridjte  had 
adorned  him  with  an  honorary  degree  of 
Master  in  Arts,  and  what  was  really  of  more 
importance  to  him,  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
York,  had  taken  him  to  sea,  that  he  might 
smell  gunpowder  in  the  first  Dutch  war. 
Just  about  the  attainment  of  his  majority, 
feeling  offended  at  a  pardonable  witticism 
of  Sir  John  Coventry,  which  reflected  upon 
his  majesty,  he  basely  employed  a  party  of 
ruffians  to  waylay  the  humorous  senator, 
and  slit  his  nose  to  the  bone !     In  the  same 
year,  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle and  nine  others,  he  attacked  the 
watch  for  interfering  with  his  pleasures^ 
and  mercilessly  killed  a  beadle,  although 
the  poor  man  humbly  begged  for  hia  life ! 
Cbarlesy  to  save  Monmouth,  pardoned  all 
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tbe  mardererff^  amidst  a  storm  of  popular 
execration.  But  what  else  had  the  nation 
deserved  ?  The  voluptuous  sovereign  doated 
upon  such  a  hopeful  profligate.  His  young 
favorite  stood  out  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
solemn  hypocrisy  of  the  heir  apparent ;  and 
although  he  told  lords  Carlisle  and  Ashley 
that,  much  as  he  loved  Monmouth,  he  would 
rather  see  hi  n  hanged  at  Tyburn,  than  own 
him  for  his  legitimate  of&pring ;  yet  he  be- 

gan  to  think,  that  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
^uke  of  York,  this  aspiring  scape-grace 
might  prove  of  no  inconsiderable  service. 
Hence,  the  hint  once  given,  both  king  and 
court  acted  accordingly.     Buckingham  fos* 
tered  the  scheme.    The  queen  was  child- 
less, and  likely  to  die  so.    An  idle  multi- 
tude therefore  gathered  round  the  new  idol, 
whispering  false  rumors,  that  one  day  he 
might  succeed  to  the  throne.     Even  the 
protestantism-  <if  that  unhappy  period-  fell 
into  the  snare:  '  Both  th^  Angiican  e^ab^ 
lishmeut,  and   Nonconformity  itself,  were 
looking  about  for  a  champion  against  the 
consequenoies  of  a  catholic  reign.    Their 
eyes  fell  upon  the  representative  of  Lucy 
Walters!    It  was  some  time,  nevertheless, 
before  they  styled  him  the  Protestant  duke ; 
for  he  was  now  a  volunteer  under  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  against  the  Dutch.     But,  on  his 
return  from  the  campaign  of  Maestrecht,  he 
became    chancellor    of   Cambridge,    and 
thought  it  expedient  to  act  a  little  religion 
occasionally.     Whilst  he  had  been  abroad, 
the  Duke  of  York  had  married  a  second 
time.     His  princess  being  a  Romanist,  the 
apprehensions,  which  had  already  been  ex- 
cited  against   his  Royal   Highness,  aug- 
mented very  naturally.    Charles  pretended 
to  get  alarmed,  and  invoked  the  usual  penal 
laws  against*  catholics.     They  were  even 
forbidden  to  iipproach  his  hooselmld,  or 
walk  in  the  parks,  or  enjoy  tbe  slightest 
favor.     He  proclaimed  a  fast,  c<mcluded 
peace  with  Holland,  smiled  more  than  ever 
upon  his  son,  permitted  the  latter  to  coa- 
lesce with  Shailesbury,  and  only  laughed 
heartily  to  himself,  when  the  youthful  chan- 
cellor inflicted  a  serious  lecture  upon  the 
clergy  of  his  university  .for  the  heinous  inno- 
vation of  reading  their  sermons !     Chang- 
ing, however,  once  more  his  canonicals  for 
arms,  Monmouth  now  joined  the  prince  of 
Orange    against  his  former  friends,   the 
French ;  which  confirmed  the  tide  of  pop- 
ularity already  beginning  to  set  in  towards 
him.    The  Popish  Plot,  and  the  affair  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  deepened  and  strength- 
ened its  current     Charles  had  diemiised 
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his  brother,  who  retired  to  Brussels,  upon 
a  solemn  promise  that  his  rights  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  any  absurd  claims  started 
by  Monmouth ;  who,  it  was  reported,  had 
procured  no  less  than  four  witnesses  to 
prove  a  contract  of  marriage  between  his 
father  and  mother. 

*  The  absence  of  James  led  the  field  open 
to  Monmouth  and  bis  party,  who  were  occupied 
in  contefit  with  the  king  respectinjr  a  prosecu- 
tion of  Lord  Donby,  which  minister  was  sup- 
|)oaed  to  know  all  the  secret  negotiations  with 
France.  The  two  houses  of  oarlianient  ap- 
peared to  contend  in  the  race  or  orthodoxy  and 
foyaltY.  Both  houses  again  declared,  tliat 
there  had  exist«»d  and  did  exist,  a  horrid  and 
treasonable  conspiracy,  contrived  hy  those  of 
the  popish  religion,  lor  the  murdering  of  the 
king,  the  subverting  ef  protestantism,  and  the 
ruining  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  more  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  people,  it  whs  ordered  that  this  vote  should 
be  prefixed  to  the  public  form  of  prayer  ap- 
pointed to  he  read  on  the  day  of  the  national 
last  Little  did  the  passers  of  this  vote  know 
of  Charles'  religion,  or  connexion  with  France, 
and  of  his  treaty  for  the  introduction  of  French 
arms  to  reduce  the  country  to  obedience,  if  re- 
sisting the  change  of  religion.' — vol.  i.,  p.  47. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  although 
neither  parliament  nor  people  could  exactly 
point  out  the  genuine  culprits,  nor  define 
the  precise  eh  ape  and  extent  of  their  crim- 
inality, yet  suspicions  were  so  wide  awake, 
as  to  form  an  apology  for  trusting  such 
wretches  as  Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury. 
Feeling  their  way  in  the  dark,  they  may 
claim  to  be  forgiven  for  multifarious  errors. 
The  enemies  around  them  were  like  the 
hobgoblins  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  in  Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  number 
they  were  known  to  be  numerous;  their 
power  was  fearful,  and  the  more  so  through 
the  obscurity  in  which  their  plans  and  per- 
Sims  lay  deeply  concealed.  Patriotism, 
therefore,  and  true  godliness,  were  often 
sorely  puzzled  and  perplexed.  Satan,  more- 
over, lost  no  opportunity  of  presenting  him- 
self as  an  angel  of  light;  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  well  the  wicked  ones  of  that  age 
could  fall  into  strains  of  pious  phraseology. 
James,  lluk«  of  York,  had  avowed  himself 
an  adherent  of  Rome.  Public  opinion  had 
then  no  other  idea  of  Romanism  than  might 
be  connected  with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  Marian  persecutions. 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  also  a  scion  of 
the  royal  family,  proclaimed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  most  vehement  opponents  of 
popery  and  its  followersb  It  looked,  accord- 
ing to  the  inaccurate  notions  of  those  daya« 
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as  though  it  were  something  like  a  protes- 
tant  heir-presumptive  struggling  with  a  po* 
pish  heir-apparent.  Interested  miscreants 
cherished  the  mistake;  which  was  still 
further  favored  by  the  deceitful  conduct  of 
Charles  the  Second,  in  always  treating  his 
brother  and  son,  for  his  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, as  though  they  were  rivals  in  future 
prospects,  as  well  as  present  power.  When 
the  Covenanters  rose  in  Scotland,  and  were 
dispersed  by  Monmouth  at  Bothweli  Bridge, 
their  conqueror  clearly  made  the  world  be- 
lieve that  he  sympathized  in  their  oppres- 
sions. He  would  not  let  the  dragoons  pur- 
sue and  massacre  such  honest  Proltstants  ! 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  fame  had  flown 
before  him  ;  and  his  consequent  reception 
was  just  that  which  most  gratified  his  am- 
bition. Monmouth  was  in  every  mouth. 
His  parasites  now  addressed  him  by  the  title 
of  Highness.  The  king»  if  not  alarmed, 
at  all  events  was  taken  ill ;  he  suddenly 
pretended  to  entertain  jealousy  of  all  per- 
sons except  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  re- 
called to  London ;  by  slow  degrees,  and  for 
some  period  of  time,  his  affections,  if  they 
ever  deserved  so  respectable  a  name,  were 
really  alienated  from  their  former  object ; 
Monmouth  was  ordered  to  go  abroad,  in 
his  turn,  whilst  his  uncle  was  to  reside  at 
Edinburgh.  Shaftesbury  kep^  i^  what  be 
styled  protestant  agitation,  by  annual  pope- 
burnings  on  the  5th  of  November,  attend- 
ance upon  which  came  to  be  esteemed  a 
test  both  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty;  and 
amidst  general  demoralization,  almost  with- 
out a  parallel,  the  sacred  name  of  religion 
became  a  stalking  horse  for  obtaining  power 
or  popularity.  The  subject  of  this  article 
proved  himself  in  very  deed  and  truth  the 
Absalom  of  his  age,  as  his  great  intellectual 
coadjutor  was  the  villainous  Achitophel. 
Shaftesbury  at  length  induced  him  to  re- 
turn home  without  permission,  which  threw 
the  metropolis  into  such  convulsions  of  joy, 
that  bis  'majesty  indignantly  banished  him 
with  his  sign-manual.  Monmouth,  grown 
bolder  as  he  got  older,  dared  to  disobey. 
The  king  stripped  him  of  all  his  various 
offices  in  a  single  day ;  but  unhappily,  the 
splendid  fortune  of  his  duchess  enabled  him 
to  set  even  his  father  at  defiance.  A  mbition, 
rage,  e^il  counsellors,  and  worse  times,  had 
now  their  full  sway.  Libels  were  scat- 
tered profusely  throughout  the  various 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  realm,  familiar- 
izing too  many  minds  with  his  preposterous 
pretensions.  There  are  few  things  which 
the  vulgar  will  not  credit,  and  the  reason  of 


the  seventeenth  century  could  bear  no  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  nineteenth.  We 
are  far  short  of  what  we  ought  to  be ;  yet, 
though  there  is  no  room  for  exultation,  per- 
haps one  hundred  individuals  can  read  and 
think  now,  where  only  one  could  then. 
Wickedness  therefore  fell  fully  to  work  upon 
ignorance;  and  immense  waa  its  success. 
The  story  of  a  black  box,  in  which  Bishop 
Cosin  was  said  to  have  deposited  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  the  king  and 
Lucy  Walters,  found  innumerable  believers. 
Those  whe  were  using  their  utmost  efforts 
to  withstand  the  arbitrary  designs  of  abso- 
lutism, in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Second, 
lent  at  least  not  unwilling  ears.  Their  grand 
error,  as  Hallam  judiciously  remarks,  was, 
in  admitting  such  a  wolf  as  Shaftesbury  to 
their  confidence.  '  Under  his  contaminap 
ting  influence  their  passions,  became  more 
untractable,  their  connexions  more  seditioiis 
and  democratical,  their  schemes  more  rev- 
olutionary, and  they  broke  away  more  and 
more  from  the  line  of  national  opinion ;  till 
a  fatal  re-action  involved  themselves  in  ruin, 
and  exposed  the  whole  cause  of  public  lib- 
erty to  most  imminent  peril.  The  coun- 
tenance and  support  of  Shaftesbury  brought 
forward  that  unconstitutional  and  most  im- 
practicable scheme,— the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's succession.'  Whiggery  can  look 
back  with  but  little  pleasure  upon  its  pa- 
trons 1 

It  has  been  truly  asserted,  that,  to  make 
a  son  of  Lucy  Walters  king  of  England, 
was  alike  offensive  to  the  pride  of  the  no- 
bles, and  to  the  moral,  feelings  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  old  cavaliers,  the  gentry  gen- 
erally, and  the  clergy,  with  few  exceptions, 
'  began  to  draw  together,  and  form  them- 
selves in  close  array  round  the  throne.' 
These  are  the  words  of  an  eminent  Edin- 
burgh reviewer,  who  overlooks,  however, 
another  party,  whose  movements  were  of 
some  importance  under  the  Stuarts.  The 
dissenters  were,  many  of  them,  for  Mon- 
mouth. They  had  every  ground  for  detest- 
ing their  governors ;  nor  did  it  at  all  mend 
the  matter^,  in  their  judgment,  t^hat  an  over- 
bearing aristocracy,  and  an  established  hie- 
rarchy, stood  as  the  two  most  prominent  sup- 
porters of  the  crown.  What  precise  pro* 
portion  they  could  claim  amongat  their  num- 
bers, out  of  the  squirearchy  and  shopocracy 
of  that  day,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say ; 
but  they  were  nn  increasing  body  marvel- 
lously maltreated.  In  the  west  of  England, 
the  majority  within  towns  found  lucrative 
employment  through  woolen  manufacuires. 
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The  serge-niakers  had  small  respect  for 
royalty  and  nobility  at  all ;  nor  could  they 
be  supposed  to  enter  with  much  nicety  into 
a  question  of  legitimate  marriage,  as  affect- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  some  descrip- 
tion of  their  social  position  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Revolution. 

'Their  numbers  were  despised;  but  these 
increased^  whenever  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded of  throwing  off  the  mask  assumed  to 
avoid  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  nonconform- 
ists. The  deplh  of  feeling  expressed  in  their 
speeches  and  writings  was  great,  and  finds  ex- 
cuse only  with  those  of  a  different  creed,  who 
know  what  they  had  to  undergo.  Not  only 
were  they  visited  by  exclusion  from  many  de- 
sirable objects  of  ambition,  but  they  ielt  a 
persecution  scarcely  endurable.  Imprison- 
ment, at  all  times  a  grave  punishment,  was 
terrible  to  the  sober-mindea,  the  sickly,  and 
respectable,  when  dirt  and  disease  awaited 
the  crowded  inmates  of  chambers,  or  rather 
deo8|  that  held  the  promiscuous  felons,  and 
victims  of  laws  framed  against  nonconformity ! 
Though  the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  different  offences, 
the  gaol-fever,  the  consequence  of  neglect  of 
air,  food,  and  water,  destroyed,  even  as  late  as 
1773,  more  than  all  the  public  executions  in 
the  kingdom.  In  some  instances,  the  gaolers 
had  to  pay  the  window-tax,  which  tempted 
them  to  stop  the  windows.  No  bedding  was 
found,  60  that  many  lay  on  the  bare  floor. 
Howard's  description  of  the  gaols  is  horrible. 
From  the  Restoration,  a.  d.  1660,  to  the  dec- 
laration by  James  the  Second,  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  in  1687,  more  than  ff teen  t/um- 
gandfamilieM  of  diasentere  had  been  ruined, 
and  more  than  five  thousand  nonconformisla 
had  died  in  bonds  for  matters  of  conscience, — 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  270—271. 

We  doubt  whether  it  is  commonly  known, 
that  the  Mansion  House  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don was  built  with  money  collected  by  fines 
levied  upon  dissenters.  Archbishop  Laud, 
in  1640,  had  summoned  a  convocation  of 
the  clergy,  who  enacted,  amongst  other  new 
constitutions,  that  every  incumbent  and 
curate  should  instruct  his  parishioners, 
once  a  quarter,  in  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  the  damnable  sin  of  resistance  to  au- 
thority. Religious  operatives  laughed  in 
their  sleeves  at  such  nonsense,  when  they 
dared  not  laugh  out  loud.  Hence  Mon- 
mouth culminated  in  their  affections  and 
associations.  All  that  they  knew  of  him 
was,  that  he  led  the  great  country  party  op- 
posed to  the  Duke  of  York, — a  party  hos- 
tile to  the  high  doctrines  of  the  established 
oharch,-*and  to  the  corruptions  of  an  op- 
pressive court  In  the  latter  years  of  Charles 
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the  Second,  as  all  must  remember,  the  vio- 
lence of  a  few  amongst  th^t  party  produced 
a  reaction  by  no  means  creditable  to  British 
patriotism.  The  Protestant  duke,  as  Mon- 
mouth was  now  styled,  had  entangled  him- 
self in  the  cobwebs  of  faction,  without  pos- 
sessing either  genius,  ability,  or  character. 
He  could  just  project  himself  forward,  and 
that  was  all.  It  was  suggested,  that  a  kind 
of  progress  through  the  western  counties 
might  be  of  service,  and  he  engaged  in  it ; 
distributing  money,  smiles,  promises,  and 
favors,  amidst  gaping  mobs,  and  portly  bur- 
gesses. Not  dueen  Elizabeth  herself  could 
have  excited  more  attention,  nor  drank  into 
a  giddy  brain  more  intoxicating  draughts 
of  folly  and  adulation.  His  grace,  or  his 
highness,  even  touched  for  the  king^s  evil ; 
and  glowing  accounts  are  preserved  of  his 
condescending  visits  to  Longleate,  Barring- 
ton  Court,  Ford  Abbey,  White  Lackington, 
Brimpton,  Colyton,  Otterton,  and  Clifton 
Houses.  Similar  scenes  were  subsequently 
realized  in  a  northern  direction,  at  Trent- 
ham  Hall,  Chester,  Liverpool,  and*  Stafford, 
where,  at  length,  he  was  formally  arrested ; 
although  nothing  serious  came  of  it.  His 
father  watched  him  indeed  closely,  as  his 
attractive  manners  and  demeanor  stole 
away  all  hearts.  He  played  at  bowls,  and 
ran  foot-races  at  some  places.  Shaftesbury 
had  been  prosecuted,  and  driven  ultimately 
into  Holland,  where  he  died  ;  so  that,  find- 
ing other  advisers  necessi|ry,  the  duke  chose 
his  celebrated  council  of  six; — celebrated 
as  comprehending  the  names,  amongst 
others,  of  Russell,  Algernon  Sydney,  and 
the  younger  Hampden.  Then  followed  the 
unfortunate  Rye  House  Plot,  in  which  Mon- 
mouth was  implicated ;  throughout  which 
he  displayed  the  basest  treachery  and  pusil- 
lanimity ;  and  from  the  results  of  which  he 
withdrew  first  to  the  arms  of  his  mistress, 
lady  Henrietta  Wentworth,  and  afterwards 
to  Holland.  Fresh  intrigues  pursued  him 
thither ;  for  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York, 
had  mounted  into  augmented  influence  upon 
the  political  ruin  of  his  young  competitor; 
and,  as  Charles  seemed  declining  in  health, 
almost  every  knee  had  bowed  to  the  rising 
sun.  James  made  his  brother  feel  this 
change  of  circumstances  more  than  he  pro- 
bably intended  ;  since,  from  sheer  caprice, 
the  voluptuous  monarch  once  more  cast  his 
eyes  towards  the  darling  of  his  brighter 
days.  It  is  certain,  that  Monmouth  was  to 
have  been  again  brought  forward,  upon 
making  suitable  submission ;  but  death  ar- 
rested Charles  the  Second  on  the  6th  of 
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Febraary,  1685,  and  changed  the  whole 
face  of  affiirs.  The  exile,  we  are  told,  was 
'  like  one  out  of  his  senses,'  when  the  in- 
telligence was  communicated  to  him  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  unmanly  cries 
and  lamentations,  however  literal  and  up- 
roarious, were  precisely  those  of  a  spoiled 
child,  under  its  first  flagellation  far  too  long 
postponed.  Sulkiness,  or  dire  revenge, 
actuated  him  by  turns;  and  he  would  have 
fain  hid  his  head  in  Sweden,  with  a  guilty 
companion,  had  not  Lord  Argyle  and  the 
English  refugees  worked  upon  the  more 
violent  side  of  his  temperament,  and  pre- 
cipitated both  him  and  themselves  into  an 
ill-timed  rebellion ! 

It  was  arranged  that  Argyle  should  de- 
scend upon  Scotland,  and  Monmouth  upon 
England.  Neither  had  prepared  any  ade* 
quate  forces,  nor  had  either  received  such 
invitations  as  could  at  all  justify  their  sub- 
sequent measures.  Lord  Grey,  of  Werk, 
was  the  solitary  nobleman  rash  enough  to| 
stake  his.  fortunes  in  the  train  of  the  Duke. 
Ferguson  -observed,'  that  the  cause  was  a 
good  one ;  and  that  God  would  not  leave 
them,  unless  they  left  Him!  This  pious 
language,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  couple  of  the  most  profligate' 
charlatans  upon  earth.  His  Grace,  how- 
ever, began  to  '  talk  enthusiasiically  on  the 
subject ;'  although  at  the  very  time  he  was 
wallowing  in  avowed  adultery  and  had  to 
pawn  his  own  jewels,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
mistress,  to  purchase  arms.  With  these,  a 
ship  was  freighted,  ostensibly  for  Spain : 
but  really,  the  munitions  of  war  were  to 
be  landed,  together  with  the  adventurer  and 
his  followers,  eighty-three  in  number, 
wherever  he  might  direct,  upon  the  British 
shores.  Three  tenders  belonged  to  the 
vessel ;  one  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
ibe  Dutch  authorities :  so  that  there  was 
no  ground  whatever  for  insinuating  that 
Holland,  or  her  rulers,  in  any  manner  ton- 
Dived  at  the  expedition.  Notice  was 
forwarded  from  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague 
to  London,  with  all  possible  speed,  after 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  discovered  the 
secret.  On  the  SIst  of  June,  1685,  Mon- 
mouth, with  his  '  frigate  and  her  compan- 
ions, hovered  at  day-break  off  Lyme  Regis, 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  a  landing  was  effect- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  day  from  seven 
boats.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  this  small 
market  town,  which  possessed  no  defences, 
but  many  dissenters,  the  Duke  called  for 
silenee,  and  desired  they  would  join  with 
him  in  returning  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 


that  wonderful  preservation  they  had  met 
with  at  sea,  in  escaping  the  royal  fleet.  He 
then  fell  on  his  kees  upon  the  sand,  an  act 
of  devotion,  which  all  the  rest  imitated,  and 
he  vouchsafed  to  be  their  mouth'piece  in  a 
short  ejaeulmtion  1*  Two  chaplains,  it 
seems,  were  present,  but  remained  silent  ,* 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  through  some  vestiges  of 
disgust  at  the  enormous  hypocrisy  of  their 
leader.  The  latter,  losing  no  further  time, 
drew  his  sword,  and  proceeded  to  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  his  declaration  or  mani- 
festo was  read  to  the  populace,  who  natu- 
rally enough  flocked  in  multitudes  to  hear. 
Under  the  shadow  of  a  blue  fla$r  it  announ- 
ced at  great  length,  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth had  arrived  as  '  Captain-General, 
and  head  of  .the  protest  ant  forces  of  the 
kingdom,  assembled  to  restore  liberty  to  the 
people  of  God,  for  the  worship  of  God,  and 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nation'  Burnet  assures  us,  that  this  docu- 
ment was  '  very  long,  and  ill  penned, — full 
of  much  black  and  dull  malice.'  Never- 
theless, our  author  observes,  with  equal  cor- 
rectness, that  '  it  coincided  perfectly  with 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  principally  addressed.'  Its  lines  fell 
harmoniously  upon  the  ears  of  the  discon- 
tented, the  persecuted,  the  excited,  whether 
in  religion  or  politics !  The  nonconformists 
in  fact,  at  Lyme,  had  suffered  as  signally  as 
their  brethren  elsewhere.  Their  chapel  had 
witnessed  the  demolition  of  its  seats,  pulpit, 
and  gallery,  no  great  while  before  :  and  its 
worshippers  had  to  betake  themselves  to  a 
conventicle  in  the  open  fields.  Their  en- 
thusiasm, therefore,  was  soon  at  its  height. 
Eighty  young  men  of  the  town  enlisted 
upon  the  spot.  Four  small  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, mounted  on  field-carriages,  were 
brouffht  on  shore,  with  fifteen  hundred 
stand  of  arms  for  infantry,  and  as  many 
cuirasses.  Rather  more  than  two  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  grenades,  matches,  and  other  necessary 
articles,  formed  the  entire  equipment ;  of 
which  the  whole  cost,  including  the  artil- 
lery, had  been  only  8000/!  An  ordinary 
bucaneer  would  have  scorned  to  put  to  sea 
with  such  contemptible  stores.  Neverthe- 
less, his  forces  within  eight  and  forty  hours 
had  swollen  to  a  thousand  foot,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horse.  Albemarle,  how- 
ever, was  advancing  from  Exeter  with  the 
militia  of  Devonshire,  and  the  invaders  be- 
came so  straightened  for  provisions,  that 
between  policy  and  necessity,  orders  were 
said  to  have  been  giveil  to  observe  a  soltnm 
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fast  for  suecesi.    An  unlacky  quarrel  now 
deprived  Monmouth  of  Andrew  Fleicher, 
his  best  officer :  nor  was  the  first  expedition 
against  Bridport  aught  else  than  a  failure ; 
since  Lord  Grej  ran  away  at  the  head  of  his 
cafalry,   at   the  sound  of  an  early  volley. 
Still,  numbers  continued  to  arrive,  though 
with  very  few  of  the  gentry,  and  none  of  the 
nobility.     Lord  Churchill  carried  two  mes- 
sengers before  his  majesty,  who  brought  ac- 
curate accounts  of  the  enterprise.     They 
attended  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  upon  their  evidence  the  bill  of 
Attainder   was  pas^ied,    which    the    king 
signed  on  the  26th  of  June.     By  that  time, 
whilst  Parliament  was  ^ering  the  warmest 
loyalty   of  a  nation  to  uefend   James  the 
Second,   his  nephew    had    dispersed    the 
Devon  and  Son^ersetshire  volunteers  under 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  near  Axminster, 
and  was  in  full  march  through  Chard  and 
Ilminster,  to  Taunton.     On  neither   side 
could  the  fighting,  as  yet,  have  been  very 
magnanimous.     The  militia  cast  oflT  their 
coats,  and  ran  with  inconceivable  speed  from 
*  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  hollow  trees, 
pointed  towards  them,  which  they  mistook 
for  cannon.'     The  capital  of  Somerset  then 
exercised  important  influence  on  the  west 
of  England,  with  a  larger  population,  per- 
haps, than  it  has  at  the  present  day.      Its 
inhabitanu  were  mostly  manufacturers  and 
nonconformisto.     Two  years  before,  their 
places  of  worship  had  been  rifled  and  de- 
stroyed ;  nor  did  a  Sunday   pass  without 
their  being  driven  to  the  parish  church  to 
escape  the  heavy  penalties  for  non-attend- 
ance.    It  may  easily  be  conceived,  there- 
fore, how  welcome  would  be  any  tolerable 
deliverer.     All  remained  tranquil  until  the 
morning  before  Monmouth  arrived;  when 
the  mob  seized  some  muskets,  accoutre- 
ments, and  ammunition  ;  and  on  Thursday 
the  28th  of  June,  his  Grace  made  a  public 
entry.     Every  one,  who  had  a  horse,  or 
could  procure  one,  went  out  to  meet  him. 
'  Upper  and  lower  classes  vied  with  each 
other   in  testifying  their  affection  for  his 
person,  and  their  zeal  for  his  cause.    While 
the  latter  rent  the  air  with  applauses  and 
acclamations,  the  former  opened  their  houses 
to  him   and   to  his   followers ;    furnishing 
his  army  with  necessaries  and  supplies  of 
every  kind.    His  way  was  strewn  with  flow- 
ers; the  windows  were  thronged  with  spec- 
tators, all  anxious  to  participate  in  what  the 
warm  feelings  of  the  moment  made  them 
deem  a  triumph.     Husbands  pointed  out  to 
their  wives,  mothers  to  their  children,  the 
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brave  and  lovely  hero,  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country.'  Oldmixoa 
more  gravely    and  judiciously  states,  thai 

*  one  would  have  thought  the  wits  of  the  peo- 
ple had  flown  away  in  the  flights  of  their  joy !' 

The  snowball  had  thus  enlarged  as  it 
rolled.  On  the  following  day,  at  noon, 
twenty-seven  young  ladies,  better  known  as 
the  famous  '  maids  of  Taunton,'  presented 
Uy  the  Duke  as  many  colors,  which  they 
had  worked  with  their  own  hands.  He 
kissed  them  each,  and  so  did  Lord  Grey : 
but  their  leader,  or  as  she  has  been  styled, 

*  the  captain  of  the  virgins,'  a  school-mis- 
tress, who  ought  to  have  known  better,  pre> 
ceded  the  others  with  a  naked  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  small  curious  bible  in  the  other, 
which  she  presented  with  a  short  acceptable 
speech  ;  at  which  the  Duke, '  in  a  manner 
transported,  assured  her,  that  he  came  now 
into  the  field,  with  a  design  to  defend  the 
truths  contained  in  that  book,  and  to  seal 
it  with  his  blood,  if  there  should  be  occa* 
sion  for  it.'  Her  name  was  Blake.  His 
Grace  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  the 
twenty-seven  maids  followed,  each  bearing 
her  own  standard,  and  led  by  a  man.  One 
of  them,  Mary  Mead,  waved  in  the  air  a 
golden  flag,  fringed  with  rich  lace,  and  a 
crown  upon  it,  surmounted  with  the  initial 
letters,  J.  R., — understood  to  signify  Jdcih 
bus  Rex!  His  first  manifesto  had  already 
glanced  at  his  title  to  the  throne,  which  it 
was  intimated  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
would  not,  ybr  the  present^  insist  upon ;  but 
no  doubt  can  reasooabljr  be  entertained 
about  his  real  and  ultimate  object,  from  the 
commencement.  His  officers,  however, 
were  now  getting  cfamorous.  It  was  im* 
agined,  that  by  assuming  the  regal  title,  he 
would  place  his  adherents  in  a  better  legal 
position,  with  regard  to  the  statute  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  which  assures  a  perfect  in* 
demnity  to  all  persons  obeying  a  king  d€ 
facto  whether  he  may  be  one  dt  jure  or 
otherwise.  It  was  also  hoped,  that  more 
of  the  gentry,  and  some  of  the  nobility, 
might  be  induced  to  join.  Accordingly, 
on  Saturday,  the  last  day  but  one  of  the 
month,  he  was  proclaimed  lawful  and 
rightful  sovereign  of  these  realms,  the 
true  Jambs  thb  Sbcond,  defender  of  the 
Protestant  faith!  Crowds  now  thronged 
to  salute  his  hand.  He  was  addressed  as 
'  Sire,  and  his  Majesty."  He  waa  prayed 
for  as  the  genuine  monarch.  Divers  public 
documents  were  issued  from  his  camp  in 
royal  style,  proscribing  and  threatening 
with  coivdign  punishment  all  such  rebels  as 
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should  presume  to  resist  his  mandates,  and 
adhere  to  the  usurping  Duke  of  York. 
Meanwhile,  contempt  and  indignation  were 
the  only  responses.  Commonwealth  men 
were  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  mere 
principle  of  the  procedure  ;  the  favorers  of 
hereditary  right  held  it  in  abhorrence :  '  nor 
even  among  those  who  considered  mon- 
archy in  a  more  rational  light,  as  a  magis- 
tracy instituted  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
could  it  be  agreeable,  that  such  a  raagis- 
^  trate  should  be  elected  by  the  army  that 
*  flocked  to  his  banners,  or  by  the  particular 
partiality  of  a  provincial  town.'  His 
strength,  therefore,  was  augmented  from 
two  classes  of  persons  alone — those  who 
from  thoughtlessness  or  desperation  were 
willing  to  uphold  any  insurrection, — and 
those  who,  directing  their  views  to  a  single 
point,  considered  the  destruction  of  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  as  an  object, '  which  at 
all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences, they  were  bound  to  pursue.'  Mon- 
mouth, nevertheless,  aped  the  monarch  as 
well  as  he  could.  He  cured  numbers  of 
women  and  children  by  stroking  them  for 
the  scrofula.  He  bowed  condescendingly, 
and  looked  pompously.  His  troops  had 
augmented  to  sev^n  thousand  strong,  within 
the  space  of  a  brief  fortnight.  Yet  still  the 
bulk  of  the  country  jeered  at  his  preten- 
sions, describing  the  adventurer  and  his 
rabble,  as  '  Gaffer  Scott,  and  his  shirtless 
vagabonds!'  In  other  words,  with  some 
noble  individual  exceptions,  there  was  never 
any  soul  in  the  affair,  from  first  to  last. 

He  moved  towards  Bridgewater  on  the 
ensuing  Monday,  where  his  reception  must 
have  been  very  gratifying.  Ho  was  pro- 
claimed at  the  High  Cross  by  several 
members  of  the  Popham  family,  and  hand- 
somely lodged  in  the  castle.  He  had  now 
a  Jife-guard  of  forty  young  men,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  and  paying  their  own 
expenses.  His  cavalry  had  augmented  to 
kbout  twelve  hundred,  including  mares, 
geldings,  colts,  and  a  company  of  scythe- 
men,  armed  with  horrible  weapons,  of 
which  a  woodcut  is  given.  Quarters  were 
also  capital,  and  for  the  most  part  free ;  for 
though  the  rustics  were  tardy  in  assisting 
the  catholic  king,  they  were  far  more  wil- 
linjg  to  aid  his  rival.  Their  good  wishes 
outran  their  intelligence;  which  could 
comprehend  nothing,  but  that  apparently  a 
champion  passed  before  their  eyes,  who 
would  rescue  them  from  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. Alas!  how  soon  was  the  bitter 
reality  to  recoil  upon  their  devoted  heads. 
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The  next  advance  was  to  Glastonburyp 
Shepton-Mallett,   and    Pensford,  with   an 
idea  of  attacking  Bristol ;  which  last  being 
given  up,  the  invaders  proceeded  to  Keyns- 
ham,    Bath,    and    Philips-Norton,   where 
some     skirmishing     occurred.       Regular 
troops  began  to  surround  them  on  all  sides. 
Rains,  such  as  had  been  scarcely  remem* 
be  red  for  a  generation,  now  came  on  af\er 
a  season  of  unusual  drought.     Roads  be- 
came  morasses,   and  fields  no  places  for 
encampment      News    also    arrived    that 
Argyle  had  landed  in.  Scotland,  and  was 
ruined.     In  truth,  it  was  already  all  over 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  spirit 
descended  into  the  depths  of  despondency, 
as  rapidly   as  the  bubble   which  he  had 
raised  burst  into  air.    His  march  to  Frome 
produced  immense  confusion,  without  any 
corresponding  advantages.     Lord    Fever- 
sham  had  been  appointed  generalissimo  of 
the  royal   forces,   which  gradually  drove 
their  opponents  back  upon  the  route  along 
which  they  had  advanced.     Retreat  into 
Cheshire   was  for  a  moment  dreamt  of; 
when,  by  way  of  Wells  and  Pedwell  Plain,, 
Monmouth  once  more  appeared  in  Bridge-' 
water.    Feversham  had  entered  Sedgemoor 
from  Somerton,   and  encamped  with  five 
regiments  at  a  place  called  Penzoy  Pound, 
close   under  the  village  of   Weston,  and 
about  three  miles  from  Bridgewater.     It 
came  into  the  head  of  Monmouth  that  here 
his  antagonist  might  be  surprised   under 
cover  of  the  night,  provided  he  did  not  en- 
trench himself;  and  a  scout  was  sent  out 
to  ascertain   whether  this  was   the  case. 
Word  was  brought  that  there  were  no  en- 
trenchments :  nor  had  the  royal  army  need 
of  any.     An  enormous  royne,  or  rhine,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  (which  is  the  term 
for  drains  forty  feet  broad,  and  deep   in 
proportion,  employed  to  dry  the  peat  lands,) 
effectually  protected  Lord  Feversham  on 
the  eastern  side;  whilst  his  artillery  com- 
manded the  high  road  into  Bridgewater. 
Prom  the  lofty  tower  of  the  parish  church 
in  that  town,  Monmouth  and  his  officers 
reconnoitred  the  whole  neighborhood  for 
mahy  miles   round  with  their  telescopes. 
It  was  said  that  the  rovalists  were  remiss 
in  their  watches,  that  the  troopers  were  in 
bed  and  the  infantry  drinking ;  so  that  the 
Duke,    from    having   been   unbecomingly 
dispirited,  again  became  elated,  promising 
himself  certain  success.     His  plan  was  to 
make  a  circuit  over  Sedgemoor,  and  fall 
upon  his  adversary  on  what  he  erroneously 
considered    his    unfortified   position.      A 
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yoong  woman,  connected  probably  with 
one  of  the  soldiers  who  wished  well  to  the 
royal  cause,  happened  to  learn  what  was  to 
be  attempted,  ,and  posted  over  to  Weston 
with  the  intelligence. 

Feversham,  instead  of  hearing  what  she 
had  to  communicate,  offered  her  personal 
violence;  and,  in  her  rage,  she  therefore 
concealed    what    she    came    to    divulge. 
Thus    remaining    generally    unapprized, 
guards  and  sentinels  had  abandoned  their 
several  posts,  soon  after  Monmouth  and  his 
forces,  plentifully  supplied  with  liquor,  had 
issued  forth  silently  upon  the  causeway 
towards  Polden   Hill.     Desertions  had  di- 
minished his  numbers  to  about  three  thou- 
sand   two    hundred   men,   with   forty-two 
baggage  wagons.      The  night  was  dark; 
the  circuit  to  be  made  was  six  miles;  some 
narrow  lanes,  with  one  or  two  rhines,  a 
couple  of  defiles,  a  cradle-bridge,  and  a 
ford,  had  all  to  be  threaded,  before  the 
field  of  action  could  be  reached.     It  was 
long  afler  midnight,  when  an  accidental 
alarm  awoke  Feversham  from  his  couch  at 
Weston.     The  drums  of  his  Scotch  regi- 
ment beat  hastily  to  arms;  whilst  his  lord- 
ship, a  Frenchman  by  birth,  with  all  the 
characteristic   foppishness  of  his  nation, 
'  would  not  so  much  hurry  himself  as  to 
forget  to  set  his  cravat-string  at  a  little  pal- 
try looking-glass  in  one  of  the  cottages !' 
Monmouth  was  clearly  upon  them  :  but  he 
had  now  found  out  his  mistake.   The  great 
ditch  yawned  between  him  and  his  prey. 
Volleys  of  musketry  were  poured  upon  his 
baffled  troops  from  the  royalists  on  the  in- 
ner side.     His  cavalry  had  already  com- 
menced their  flight,  as  precipitately  as  at 
Bridport.     Four  great  guns,  however,  did 
no  little  execution  amongst  the  regular 
troopers,  and  would  have  done  much  more, 
had  not  the  artillery  men  from  Lyme  and 
Taunton,  as  raw  soldiers,  fired  rather  too 
high.     Strange  to  say,  a  militant  bishop 
here  rescued  the  forces  of  Lord  Feversham 
from  what  might  have  been  indiscriminate 
slaughter.     Doctor  Mews,  then  prelate  of 
the  rich  see  of  Winchester,  exceedingly 
loved  fighting;  and  having  had  a  military 
education,  prided  himself  on  his  skill  as  a 
bombardier.     He  served  in  the  royal  army 
as  a  volunteer ;  and  soon  discerned  that  the 
crisis  of  the  engagement  had  arrived,  which 
was  to  be  settled  not  with  small  shot,  but 
with  heavy  pieces.     He  promptly  ordered 
his  horses  to  be  taken  from  his  carriage,  to 
bring  the  royal  cannons  into  position  from 
the  Bridgewater  road.      Like  Julius  the 
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Second,  at  Mirandola,  this  warlike  divine 
then  opened  and  superintended  the  battery* 
Before  morning  broke,  he  had  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  battle.  His  discharges, 
scientifically  directed,  mowed  down  his  an- 
tagonists by  scores.  In  vain  these  last 
roared  out  for  *  ammunition,  ammunition— 
for  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  send  us  ammuni- 
tion V  The  royal  horse-guards  and  grena- 
diers  had  crossed  the  barrier,  and  thrown 
the  rebels  into  utter  and  irretrievable  con- 
fusion. It  was  now  pursuit  and  massacre, 
rather  than  a  continued  engagement. 
Monmouth  and  Grey  were  gone.  Three 
hundred  of  their  men  lay  corpses  upon  the 
open  moor,  where  they  fought ;  a  thousand 
others  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  subsequent 
slaughter;  twelve  hundred  were  taken 
alive,  yet  with  so  many  severely  wounded, 
that  the  deaths  on  the  side  of  the  Duke 
were  raised  to  two  thousand  ;  and  twenty- 
two  standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Captain  Adiam,  of  Wiltshire,  with 
twenty-one  of  his  companions,  although 
himself  expiring  from  his  wounds,  had  to 
suffer  capital  execution  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  action.  Four  of  them  were 
hanged  in  chains;  and  the  rest,  for  want 
of  gibbets,  had  to  be  suspended  from  the 
various  boughs  of  a  large  tree  at  Bussex, 
adjoining  Sedgemoor.  Nine  hundred  of 
the  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  Weston 
church  for  consignment  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  law — then,  alas  1  little  less  cruel 
than  the  sword.  All  further  resistance  was 
at  an  end  for  ever. 

Monmouth,  and  his  comrade,  Lord  Grey, 
were  hunted  like  a  brace  of  partridges. 
His  grace,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fatal  16th  of  July,  perceiving 
that  the  battle  was  lost,  took  off  his  armor 
and  fled.  Doctor  Oliver,  who  at  first  ac- 
companied him,  and  who  survived  to  be 
physician  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  coun- 
selled a  retreat  into  Wales ;  but  Lord  Grey 
overruled  every  idea  of  the  kind.  Fifty 
dragoons  also  rode  with  the  duke  and  his 
lordship  for  some  distance ;  until  the  two 
latter  made  for  the  New  Forest,  hoping  to 
reach  Lymington,  and  thence  get  out  of 
the  kingdom.  At  Woody ates  Inn,  by 
Qranbourne  Chase,  Monmouth  abandoned 
his  horse,  hid  his  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
disguised  himself  as  a  shepherd.  The  sum 
of  5,000/.  was  the  price  set  upon  his  bead. 
Rumor  had  already  traced  his  course,  and 
Lord  Lumley,  with  Sir  William  Portman, 
were  close  upon  his  heels.  Amy  Farrant, 
an  old  woman,  pointed  out  an  inclosore 
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into  which  she  had  seen  more  than  one 
suspicious  person  withdraw.      Royal  sol- 
diers and  loyal  yillngers  beat  every  bush 
Mid  brake  for  the  golden  prize.   At  length, 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  July,   Henry  Parkins  discovered 
the  brown  skirt  of  a  coat,  under  an  ash 
tree,  where  the  wretched  fugitive  lay  con- 
cealed in  a  ditch,  covered  up  with  ferns 
and  brambles.     He  was  in  the  last  extrem- 
ity of  hunger  and  fatigue,  with  no  suste- 
nance hut  a  few  raw  peas  in  his  pocket. 
He  trembled   all  over  and  fainted  away. 
There  was  found  upon  him  a  manuscript 
of  spells,  charms,  conjurations,  songs,  re- 
cipes, and  prayers,  written  out  with  his 
own  hand,  and  in  which  he  put  his  trust 
for  not  being  slain  in  battle,  or  for  opening 
prison  doors  in  case  of  capture !    No  words 
can  describe  the  meanness  and  baseness  of 
his  behaviour.    That  day  four  weeks  he 
had  landed  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  was  he 
now  to  complain  that  justice  had  not  been 
shown  him?     Yet  he  wept,  and  supplica- 
ted, and  cringed,  like  a  whipt  hound.    His 
letter  to  the  king  forms  a  perfect  model  of 
pusillanimity.       He   bewailed   his   having 
been  imposed  upon  by  rogues  and  villains, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  the  willing  paragon 
of  all  such  persons.  There  wajs  not  a  friend 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  betray,  nor  a  deed 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  do,  if  only  his 
dishonored  life  might  t>e  spared.     Had  he 
succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  it  is  conceived 
that  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,   Minister  to 
James,  would  have  still  retained  his  office, 
there  having  been  a  political  intrigue  be- 
tween them !  This  noble  traitor,  therefore, 
as  we  may  easily  imagine,  had  no  desire 
to  run  the  risk  of  discovery  by  preserving 
the   adventurer  alive  any  longer  than  he 
could  help.     He  was  permitted,  however, 
to  write  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  Lord 
Rochester;  as  also  to  have  an  interview 
with  his  uncle  and  sovereign.     Again  and 
again  he  begged  for  existence,  even  if  it 
were  merely  a  reprieve  for  a  brief  period. 
His   injured  duchess  visited   him   in   the 
Tower,  with  two  of  his  children.    Once 
more  he  addressed  an  epistle  to  his  majesty, 
who  never  knew  how  to  forgive,  even  when 
Tirtue  was  the  supplicant.     He  then  at- 
tempted to  excite  an  interest  amongst  sev- 
eral catholic  noblemen;  intimating  more- 
over that  he  was  inclined  to  abandon  prot- 
estantism, as  he  no  doubt  would  have  done, 
could  it  have  served  his  purpose.    To  the 
▼ery  last  he  confided  in  a  fortune-teller: 
and  though  he  begged  pardon  of  his  con- 


sort, with  whom  he  could  find  no  fault,  he  yet 
dared  to  call  lady  Henrietta  Wentworth  the 
choice  of  his  riper  years  I    Well  might  the 
catholic  clergyman,  whom  James  had  sent 
to  examine  him,  report,  that  '  he  was  verj 
anxious  to  save  his  body,  but  not  his  soul !' 
He  was  brought  out  for  execution  on 
Wednesday  the  25th  of  July,  1685.     The 
scaffold  was  wrapt  in  mourning,  and  an  im- 
mense multitude  had  assembled:     Bishops 
and  divines  of  the  Anglican  church  thought 
it  no  prostitution  of  their  sacred  office  to 
enforce,  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  the 
doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obe- 
dience, rather  than  repentance  towards  God 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     It  was 
an  honest  sheriff,  named  Gostlin,  who  vainly 
attempted  to  convict  his  conscience  of  sin. 
His  adultery,  for  example,  had  been  noto> 
rious  with  Lady  Henrietta ;  yet  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  declare  that '  she  was  a  very  vir- 
tuous and  godly  woman,  and  that  what  had 
passed  between  them  was  quite  honest  and 
innocent  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty!' 
He  moreover  added,  that  he  '  was  about  to 
die  with  great  cheerfulness,  for  he  knew 
he  should  go  to  heaven !'     So  utterly  delu- 
ded was  he,  that  his  lips  faltered  out  such 
falsehoods  as  these — '  I  can  bless  God,  that 
he  hath  given  me  so  much  grace,  that  for 
these  two  years  I  have  led  a  life  unlike  to 
my  former  courses,  and  in  which  I  have 
been  so  happy  !'     And  again,  *  If  I  had  not 
true  repentance,  I  should  not  so  easily  have 
been  without  the  fear  of  dying;  I  shall  die 
like  a  lamb !'     It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his 
subsequent  demeanor  was  that  of  the  knave, 
— the  hypocrite,— or  the  reprobate.     He 
chaffered   with  the  executioner,   felt  the 
edge  of  the  axe  with  his  finger  nail,  sent  a 
ring   to   his  mistress,   refused  the  cap  of 
death,  fitted  his  neck  to  the  block,  threw  off* 
his  peruke,  and  then,  amidst  obstinate  re- 
sistance about  trifles,  and  the  most  strange 
ejaculations  of   the  prelates  and    clergy 
around  him,  his  soul  was  solemnly  com- 
mended into  the  hands  of  the  'Omnipotent 
Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  T     The 
headstnan,  however,  writes  a  quaint  con- 
temporary,   proved    an   indifferent   artist; 
'  the  botcherly  dog  did  so  barbarously  act  his 
pairt,  that  he  could  not  at  fyve  stroaka  se- 
ver the  head  from  the  body.'     At  the  first, 
which  made  only  a  slight  gash  in  his  neck, 
the  miserable  victim   heaved   and  turned 
about:  the  second  was  little  better;  and 
the  third  having  failed,  he  threw  down  hia 
instrument,  declaring  with  a  horrible  oath, 
that  he  could  do  no  more,  since  his  heart 
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failed  hin.  He  '  protested  that  his  limbs 
were  all  stiffened,  and  that  he  wonid  wil- 
lingly give  forty  guine&s  to  any  one  wlio 
would  finish  the  work.  The  bystanders  had 
much  ado  to  forbear  throwing  him  over  the 
scaffi>ld ;  but  they  made  him  take  his  axe 
again,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not 
perform  his  duty  better.  With  two  blows 
more,  not  being  able  to  finish  his  business, 
he  was  fain  to  dr^w  forth  his  long  knife, 
and  with  it  cut  off  the  remainder  of  the 
neck.  He  could  not  hold  the  head, -nor 
show  it  more  than  once  to  the  people.' 
These  ran  up  in  crowds  to  dip  their  shirts 
and  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  corpse ; 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  thrusts  of 
pikes* and  halberts,  with  which  the  soldiers 
pushed  at  them.  The  culprit  thus  fell  on 
the  thirty-fifth  day  from  his  invasion,  and  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His 
body  was  put  into  a  coffin  covered  with 
black  velvet :  and  after  the  separated  por- 
tions had  been  carefully  sewn  together, 
they  were  privately  interred  under  the  com- 
munion table  of  the  chapel  in  the  Tower. 
His  character,  as  must  have  been  seen, 
was  worse  than  worthless, — an  uninterest- 
ing compound  of  infamy,  scarcely  redeem- 
ed by  a  single  ray  of  virtue,  genius,  or  in- 
telligence. James  the  Second,  however, 
struck  two  medals,  which  his  proud  and 
puerile  mind  deemed  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion ;^-one  representing  a  person  falling 
from  a  rock  having  three  crowns  upon  its 
summit !  Within  three  years,  his  own  de- 
position illustrated  roost  strikingly  this  de- 
vice of  presumption  and  absurdity.  The 
nation  waited  for  brighter  times. 

Yet,  who  could  repair  many  of  the  mis- 
chiefs of  this  rash  rebellion!  The  Earl  of 
Feversham  and  Colonel  Kirke  commenced 
a  reign  of  terror,  when  the  victory  of  Sedge- 
moor,  in  its  fullest  extent,  had  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  There  was  soon  a 
range  of  gibbets  between  Weston  and 
Bridge  water.  Numbers  were  hanged  upon 
them  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial ;  un- 
til one  of  the  bishops,  either  Ken  or  Mews, 
interposed,  and  took  care  that  'the  pnor 
rogues'  should  be  retained  for  the  tender 
mercies  of  Judge  Jeffries.  Then  ensued 
the  horrors  of  the  Bloody  Assize !  Kirke 
had  proceeded  to  Taunton,  where  he  sold 
pretended  pardons  to  some,  at  the  rate  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  apiece ;  whilst 
the  rigors  of  martial  law  raged  against  those 
who  refused,  or  who  had  not  the  means  to 
pay.  We  cannot  see  wherein  his  massacres 
at  all  differed,  either  in  ferocity  or  atrocity, 
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from  those  at  Paris  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  revolution.  Savage  tells  us,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Taunton,  that '  while  the  execution- 
er was  performing  the  mournful  duties  of 
his  office,  the  colonel  commanded  his  fifes 
to  play,  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  the 
drums  to  beat,  that  the  music  might  drown 
the  cries  of  the  dying  victims,  and  the  la- 
mentations of  their  relatives  and  the  popu- 
lace. The  mangled  bodies  of  these  unfor- 
tunate men  were  by  his  orders  immediately 
stripped,  their  breasts  cleft  asunder,  and 
their  hearts  while  warm  separately  cut  out, 
and  thrown  into  a  large  fire ;  and  as  each 
was  cast  in,  a  great  shout  was  raised,  the 
executioner  saying,  '  There  goes  the  lieart 
of  a  traitor !'  When  these  had  been  burnt, 
their  quarters  were  boiled  in  pitch,  and 
hung  up  at  all  the  cross-ways  and  public 
parts  of  the  town  and  neighborhood.'  As 
much  as  a  thousand  pounds  were  after- 
wards paid  to  Jeffries  to  rescue  a  corpse 
from  this  exposure  and  mutilation.  The 
two  Hewlings  had  thrice  that  sum  offered 
in  vain  for  their  lives.  They  died  with  se- 
venteen others  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
singing  hymns  of  penitence,  and  psalms  of 
grateful  supplication,  with  their  halters 
round  their  necks ;  and  that  too, '  with  such 
heavenly  joy  and  sweetness,  that  many  pre- 
sent said  it  both  broke  and  rejoiced  their 
hearts.'  Even  the  soldiers  lamented  ex- 
ceedingly, declaring  that  they  hardly  knew 
how  to  bear  it ;  for  there  had  been  a  great 
fire  kindled  on  the  Cornhill,  that  the  vic- 
tims *  might  see  the  flames  that  were  to 
burn  their  bowels.  The  executioner  was 
ankle-deep  in  blood  I'  The  sentences  pass- 
ed by  the  judges  were  conveyed  in  these 
words :  '  You  must  every  one  of  you  be  had 
back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came ; 
from  thence  you  must  be  drawn  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  there  you  must  severally 
be  hanged  by  the  necks,  every  one  of  you, 
until  you  are  almost  dead;  and  then  you 
must  be  cut  down, — your  entrails  must  be 
taken  out,  and  burnt  before  your  faces; 
your  several  heads  to  be  afterwards  cut  off, 
and  your  bodies  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts, — these  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  King :  and  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  your  souls !'  Now  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  this  horrific  condemna- 
tion, more  worthy  of  cannibals  than  Chris- 
tians so  called,  was  carried  into  literal  and 
full  effect,  in  all  its  details,  in  more  than 
three  hundred  and  forty  instances,  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  weeks,  in  the  west 
of  England !    Thirty  individuals  were  so 
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served  in  one  day  at  Taunton  before  Ktrke 
and  his  company.  Healths  were  drank  as 
each  prisoner  was  turned  off;  and,  upon 
observing  that  the  legs  of  several  quivered, 
the  brutal  commander  ordered  that '  they 
should  have  music  to  their  dancing!' 
These  persons,  although  guilty  of  having 
taken  up  arms,  had  every  one  of  them  act- 
ed upon  conscientious  principles,  in  conceiv- 
ing that  it  was  against  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  the  usurpations  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  Our  annals  exhibit  no  scenes  more 
fearful. 

Lord  Jeffreys,  as  is  well  known,  took  the 
leadership  in  the  special  commission.  He 
had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage,  without 
any  adequate  private  fortune,  and  therefore 
this  was  to  be  his  harvest.  The  bribes, 
fines,  and  compositions,  which  he  received, 
enabled  him  to  purchase  considerable  es- 
tates, which  in  very  deed  and  truth  might 
be  said  to  have  been  the  price  of  blood ! 
His  appetite  grew  through  what  it  fed  upon  : 
his  natural  temper  was  as  ferocious  as  his 
avarice  was  insatiable :  he  was  generally 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  intoxication  :  he 
was  invested  with  a  military  as  well  as  a  judi- 
cial authority :  he  mingled  every  day  with 
one  of  the  most  tiger-like  officers  of  his 
age :  and  was  seldom  free  from  the  intense 
agonies  of  the  stone.  When  to  all  these 
particulars  we  add  the  master  he  obeyed, — 
whose  heart,  according  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  had  ever  been  'as  cold  and 
as  hard  as  marble,'  and  who  even  reproach- 
ed his  sanguinary  servant  for  hivving  spared 
too  many,  we  can  only  blush  that  such  a 
monster  should  have  been  let  loose  on  Brit- 
ish ground.  Like  Benjamin  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, he  'ravined  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morn- 
ing he  devoured  the  prey,  and  at  night  di- 
vided the  spoil.'  The  trial  and  cruel  mur- 
der of  Lady  Alice  Lisle  need  no  repetition  : 
yet  they  were  but  a  sample  far  below  the 
average  of  his  mabonduct  in  other  instan- 
ces. At  Dorchester,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  persons  received  capital  sentence 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  An  immense 
proportion  of  them  suffered  the  penalties  of 
treason,  some  boOj^ht  themselves  off,  or  got 
themselves  transported  as  slaves  to  the  colo- 
nies. Young  women  and  children  endured 
usage  that  never  can  be  described.  Wise- 
man, an  apprentice  at  Weymouth,  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  for  having  merely 
read  one  of  Monmouth's  declarations  posted 
upon  a  wall,  was  to  undergo  a  truly  Russian 
fla|;ellaiion  in  all  the  markets  of  Dorset- 
shire.    It  commenced  of  course  at  the 


county  town,  where  the  gaoler  pitying  the 
early  years  of  his  victim,  spared  him  as 
much  as  possible.  A  clergyman,  named 
Blanchard,  remonstrated  with  the  man,  as- 
suring him  that '  he  would  do  his  business 
for  him  with  the  lord  chief  justice  for  sham- 
ming his  sentence  in  not  scourging  the  lad 
half  enough.'  The  flagellator,  exasperated 
at  this  clerical  interference,  replied,  '  You 
talk  of  the  cruelties  of  popish  priests,  but 
commend  me  to  a  church  of  England  priest 
for  cruelty  :  they  are  like  the  country  justi« 
ces,  who  won't  believe  a  poor  creature  is 
burnt  in  the  h^nd,  unless  they  can  see  ahoU 
through  itP  Jeffreys,  however,  was  iih 
formed  of  it,  and  had  the  youth  lashed  again 
the  next  day  to  within  an  inch  of  his  lif^. 
It  was  once  more  repeated  at  Melcombe, 
and  there  terminated.  At  Taunton,  be- 
sides those  whom  Kirke  had  disposed  of,  he 
executed  one  hundred. and  forty-four  adult 
males  and  females;  horribly  declaring, 
that  *  it  should  not  be  his  fault,  if  he  did 
not  depopulate  the  place  !'  His  whole  pro- 
gress might  be  traced  by  the  carnage  he 
left  behind  him.  '  Every  tower  and  steeple 
were  set  round  with  the  heads  of  traitors. 
Wherever  a  road  divided,  a  gibbet  served 
for  an  index ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  ham* 
let,  however  obscure,  to  which  one  limb  at 
least  was  not  sent,  that  those  who  survived 
might  never  lose  sight  of  their  departed 
friends,  nor  the  remembrance  of  their  cruel 
punishment.  He  made  all  the  beautiful 
west  an  Aceldama :  nothing  to  be  seen,  in 
some  places,  but  forsaken  walls  and  ghastly 
carcasses.  The  trees  were  loaded  with 
quarters,  over  which  crows  and  ravens 
hovered.  Nothing  could  be  liker  hell  than 
these  parts ;  nothing  so  like  the  devil  as  he. 
Cauldrons  hissing,  carcasses  boiling,  pitch 
and  tar  sparkling  and  glaring,  blood  and 
limbs  bubbling,  and  tearing,  and  mangling; 
and  he  the  great  director  of  all,  in  a  word 
discharging  his  place,  who  sent  him,  the 
best  deserving  to  be  the  king's  lord  chief 
justice  there,  and  his  lord  chancellor  after* 
wards,  of  any  man  that  breathed,  since  Cain 
or  Judas.'  Such  are  the  quaint,  yet  stri* 
king  and  indignant  expressions  of  an  old 
writer.  Having,  at  length,  visited  Wells, 
Bristol,  and  Exeter,  he  returned  to  London 
from  what  used  always  to  be  called  his  cam- 
paign, boasting  that '  he  had  hanged  more 
than  all  the  judges  in  England,  since  Wil* 
liam  the  Conqueror.'  He  once  asked  a 
major  how  many  soldiers  he  had  killed  oo 
the  field,  to  which  the  officer  replied  '  about 
a  thousand.'    As  if  those  were  not  eoougb, 
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Jeffries  ubserved,  'I  beliere  I  have  con- 
demned as  many  as  that  myself!'  We  had 
nearly  forgot  to  mention  that  Lord  Orey  ob- 
tained a  pardon,  at  the  expense  of  some  im- 
prisonment, great  alarms,  many  sacrifices 
of  faithful  adherents,  and  an  enormous  pro- 
portion of  his  fortune.  One  slice  alone,  to 
a  single  courtier,  was  estimated  at  17,000/. 
For  these  neat  volnmes  we  are  much 
obliged  to  their  author.  Let  us  learn  from 
them  the  evils  of  popular  insurrection,  and 
the  still  greater  evils  of  popular  ignorance. 
Happily  no  such  tragedies  could  be  enacted 
now,  as  those  of  the  bloody  assize.  Nor 
coold  scoundrels,  such  as  those  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ever  obtain  influence,  or  ex- 
cite permanent  alarm.  Pretenders  to  the 
crown  are  probably  gone  for  ever.  No  class, 
in  our  generation,  would  follow  a  Perkin 
Warbeck  or  a  Duke  of  Monmouth,  for  any 
purpose,  beyond  that  which  recently  aroused 
the  notorious  Thom  near  Canterbury.  Fa- 
naticism may,  indeed,  do  immense  mischief 
in  secluded  or  confined  districts ;  but  the  ex- 
tinguisher of  public  opinion  never  need  be 
far  off.  What  we  want  to  see  is  an  exten- 
sion of  genuine  intelligence  and  godliness 
throughout  the  land.  Let  the  operatives 
and  laborers  in  our  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  counties  learn  the  value  of  na- 
tional privileges  and  quiet  obedience  to  the 
laws.  The  growth  of  general  knowledge 
will  thus  become  the  growth  of  popular 
power.  Government  will  be  forced  to  re- 
form where  reformation  is  wanted,  and  to 
consider  its  authority  as  a  mighty  trust  to 
be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Mere  political  party  names  are  already  giv- 
ing way  to  new  and  more  important  combi- 
nations. Let  our  people  but  be  true  to  them- 
selves, and  we  then  feel  certain  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Divine  Providence  will  continue  to 
be  our  portion,  although  an  exceedingly  un- 
merited reward.  His  benediction  alone  can 
blend  all  our  jarring  and  selfish  contrari- 
eties into  one  harmonioos  union, — so  that 
*  complaining  may  cease  from  our  streets,' 
and  discontent  from  the  land.  We  ask*  no 
more,  at  the  hands  of  our  rulers,  than  a 
full  and  impartial  realization  of  the  rights  of 
person, — ^the  rights  of  property, — the  rights 
of  honest  labor, — and  the  rights  of  univers- 
al conscience.  The  last,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  for  almost  the  thousandth  time,  are  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  the  privileged  estab- 
lishment of  any  form  of  worship  whatsoever. 
Until  that  anomaly  be  abolished,  the  nation- 
al mind  will  possess  no  permanent  security 
for  enlightenment,  prosperity,  or  repose. 
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From  Tait*i  Mftfuine. 

NOTES  ON  GILFILLAN'S  ><  GALLERY  OF 
LITERARY  PORTRAITS." 

BY  THOMAS  SX  qUINCET. 

"il  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits:*    By 
George  Gilfillan,  Edinburgh :  Wm.  Tait. 

This  is  an  eloquent  work,  and  would 
seem  even  more  so,  if  passages  of  relief 
had  been  interposed  more  frequently  be- 
tween the  passages  of  display.  Perhaps 
thai  might  have  been  difficult  to  accom- 
plish under  the  >  particular  object  of  the 
author,  which  is  not  so  much  to  investigate 
or  discuss  controversially  the  merits  of 
those  innumerable  questions  in  politics,  in 
art,  in  life,  in  literature,  which  must 'natu- 
rally connect  themselves  with  a  review  of 
so  many  interesting  men,  differing  so  wide- 
ly from  each  other,  as  it  is  to  retrace,  in  a 
flying  abstract,  the  capital  features  of 
strength,  and  the  most  impressive  indica- 
tions of  frailty,  in  those  authors  yet  living, 
or  recently  departed,  who  have  succeeded 
in  winning  the  ear  of  their  own  generation. 
Such  abstracts  tend,  by  their  nature,  to  an 
impassioned  tone ;  and  it  is  less  the  fault  of 
Mr.Gilfillan,  than  the  necessity  of  his  plan, 
which  has  communicated  to  the  style  and 
key  of  his  comments  what  some  readers  will 
think  too  uniform  a  fervor.  It  ought, 
moreover,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  just 
distinction  in  the  logic  of  the  case,  that 
whilst  the  author  might  seem  too  indiscrim- 
inately enthusiastic,  to  a  careless  reader, 
fancying  the  names  under  review  to  have 
been  taken  up  at  random ;  in  reality  there 
is  a  privilege  and  license  of  enthusiasm, 
secured  from  the  beginning  to  Mr.  Gilfillan, 
in  the  circumstance  that  he  does  not  pro> 
pose  to  himself  any  general  review  of  the 
literary  men  belonging  to  the  age,  but  of 
such  only  as  had  most  profoundly  impressed 
himself;  so  that  already,  in  the  very  fact 
of  being  noticed  at  all,  there  is  expressed 
a  claim,  in  the  subject,  to  some  special  ad- 
miration or  interest.  It  is  not  that  Mr. 
Gilfillan  thinks,  in  an  exalted  tone,  of  all 
who  may  happen  to  be  brought  before  him, 
but,  inversely,  that  he  suffers  none  to  be 
brought  before  htm  of  whom  he  had  not 
previously  thought  in  an  exalted  tone. 

Apart  trom  the  natural  interest  connect- 
ed with  the  names  of  so  many  writers  fa- 
milisr  to  our  recollections,  Mr.  Gilfillan's 
work  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  in  the  sa- 
gacious thoughts  and  frequent  gleams  of 
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profounder  insight  which  it  presents. 
These  there  will  be  sufficient  opportunities 
for  briugiug  forward  in  the  course  of  such 
a  review  as  the  work  seems  to  justify  :  for 
there  cannot  be  a  better  form  of  apprecia- 
tion applied  to  a  book  of  this  nature,  than 
a  survey  of  those  particular  persons,  in  the 
series  of  the  splendid  Gallery,  whom  i  have 
myself  happened  to  know,  or  whose  works 
I  have  contemplated  with  most  admiration 
and  benefit.  On  this  principle  of  selec- 
tion, I  shall  range  through  the  GaUery,  as 
a  critic,  reporting  Mr.  GilfiUan's  opinions 
or  anecdotes,  and  sometimes  interweaving 
my  own.  Presuming  that  no  further  pre- 
face is  necessary,  I  enter  upon  my  task  at 
oDce. 

GODWIN. 

It  is  no  duty  of  a  notice  so  cursory  to 
discuss  Mr.  Godwin  as  a  philosopher.  Mr. 
Gilfillan  admits  that  in  this  character  he 
did  not.  earn  much  popularity  by  any  abso- 
lute originality  ;  and  of  such  popularity  as 
he  may  have  snatched  surreptitiously  with- 
out it,  clearly  all  must  have  long  since 
ex^haled  before  it  could  be  possible  for  '*  a 
respectable  person/'  (p.  15,)  to  demand  of 
Mr.  Gilfillan  *'  Who's  Godwin  r  A  ques- 
tion which  Mr.  Gilfillan  justly  thinks  it 
possible  that  "  some  readers  "  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  November  1845,  may  repeat. 
That  is,  we  must,  presume,  not  who  is  God- 
win the  novelist?  but  who  is  Godwin  the 
political  philosopher  t  In  that  character  he 
is  now  forgotten.  And  ye,t  in  thai  he  carried 
one  single  shock  into  the  bosom  of  English 
society,  fearful  but  momentary,  like  that 
from  the  electric  blow  of  the  .gymnotus; 
or  perhaps  the  intensity  of  the  brief  panic 
which,  fifty  years  ago,  he  impressed  on  the 
public  mind,  may  be  more  adequately  ex- 
pressed by  the  case  of  a  ship  in  the  middle 
ocean  suddenly  scraping,  with  her  keel,  a 
ragged  rock,  hanging  for  one  moment,  as 
if  impaled  upon  the  teeth  of  the  dreadful 
sierra,  then,  by  the  mere  impeivs  of  her 
mighty  sails,  grinding  audibly  to  powder 
the  fangs  of  this  accursed  sub-marine  har- 
row, leaping  into  deep  water  again,  and 
causing  the  panic  of  ruin  to  be  simultane- 
ous with  the  deep  sense  of  deliverance. 
In  the  quarto,  (that  is,  the  original,)  edition 
of  his  "Political  Justice,"  Mr.  Godwin 
advanced  against  thrones  and  dominations, 
powers  and  principalities,  with  the  air  of 
some  Titan  slinger  or  roonomachist  from 
Thebes  and  Troy,  saying, — ^"  Come  hither, 


ye  wretches,  that  I  may  give  yonr  flesh  to 
the  fowls  of  the  air."  But,  in  the  second, 
or  octavo  edition, — and  under  what  motive 
has  never  been  explained, — he  recoiled, 
absolutely,  from  the  sound  himself  had 
made :  every  body  else  was  appalled  by  the 
fury  of  the  challenge;  and,  through  the 
strangest  of  accidents,  Mr.  Godwin  also 
was  appalled.  The  second  edition,  as  re- 
gards principles,  is  not  a  recast,  but  abao- 
lutely  a  travesty  of  the  first:  nay,  it  is  all 
but  a  palinode.  In  this  collapse  of  a  tense 
excitement,  I  myself  find  the  true  reasoo 
for  the  utter  extinction  of  the  '*  Political 
Justice,"  and  of  its  author  considered  as  a 
philosopher.  Subsequently,  he  came  for- 
ward as  a  philosophical  speculator,  m  '*  The 
Enquirer,"  and  elsewhere ;  but  here  it  waa 
always  some  minor  queelioii  which  he 
raised,  or  some  mixed  question,  father  al- 
lied to  philosophy  than  philosophical.  As 
regarded  the  main  creative  iimiis  of  his 
philosophy,  it  remained  undeniable  that,  in 
relation  to  the  hostility  of  the  world,  he 
was  like  one  who,  in  some  piratical  ship, 
should  drop  his  anchor  before  Portsmouth, 
— should  defy  the  navies  of  England  to 
come  out  and  fight,  and  then,  whilst  a 
thousand  vessels  were  contending  for  the 
preference  in  blowing  him  oiA  of  the  seas, 
should  suddenly  slip  his  cables  and  run. 

But  it  is  as  a  novelist,  not  as  a  political 
theorist,  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  values  Godwin; 
and  especially  for  his  novel  of"  Caleb  Wil- 
liams." Now,  if  this  were  the  eccentric 
judgment  of  one  unsupported  man,  however 
able,  and  had  received  no  countenance  at 
all  from  others,  it  might  be  injudicious  to 
detain  the  reader  upon  it.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  other  men  of  talent  have  raised 
"  Caleb  Williams"  to  a  station  in  the  first 
rank  of  novels :  whilst  many  more,  amongst 
whom  I  am  compelled  to  class  myself,  can 
see  in  it  no  merit  of  any  kind.  A  schism, 
which  is  really  perplexing,  exists  in  tbia 
particular  case ;  and,  that  the  reader  maj 
judge  for  himself,  1  will  state  the  outline  of 
the  plot,  out  of  which  it  is  that  the  whole 
interest  must  be  supposed  to  grow ;  for  the 
cliaracters  are  nothing,  being  mere  gener- 
alities, and  very  slightly  developed.  Thirty- 
five  years  it  is  since  I  read  the  book ;  but 
the  nakedness  of  the  incidents  makes  them 
easily  rememberable.  Falkland,  who  passes 
for  a  man  of  high-minded  and  delicate 
honor,  but  is,  in  fact,  distinguished  only  by 
acute  sensibility  to  the  opinion  of  the  worlcl, 
receives  a  dreadful  insult  in  a  most  public 
situation.     It  is,  indeed,  mote  Ihaa  an  in- 
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suit,  being  the  most  brutal  of  outrages.    In 
a  ball-room»  where  the  local  gentry  and  his 
neighbors  are  assembled,  he   is  knoaked 
down,  kicked,  dragged  along  the  floor,  by 
a   ruffian  squire,   named    TyrreK      It  is 
Tain  to  resist ;  he  himself  is  slightly  built, 
and  his  antagonist  is  a  powerful  man.     In 
these  circumstances,  and  under  the  eyes  of 
all  the  ladies  in  the  county  witnessing  every 
step  of  his  humiliation,  no  man  could  se- 
Terely  have  blamed   him,  nor   would  our 
English  law  have  severely  punished  him,  if, 
in  the  frenzy  of  his  agitation,  he  had  seized 
a  poker  and  laid  his  assailant  dead  upon  the 
spot.      Such  allowance  does  the  natural, 
feeling  of  men, — such  allowance  does  the 
sternness  of  the  judgment-seat,  make  for 
homan  infirmity  when  tried  to  extremity  by 
devilish  provocation.     But  Falkland  does 
not  avenge  himself  thus :  he  goes  out,  makes 
his  little  arrangements,  and,  at  a  later  hour 
of  the  night,  he  comes,  by  surprise,  upon 
Tyrrel,  and  murders  him  in  the  darkness. 
Here  is  the  first  vice  in  the  story.      With 
any  gleam  of  generosity  in  his  nature,  no 
man  in  pursuit  of  vengeance  would  have 
found  it  in  such  a  catastrophe.     That  ^n 
enemy  should  die  by  apoplexy,  or  by  light- 
ning, would  be  no  gratification  of  wrath  to 
an  impassioned  pursuer :  to  make  it  a  ret- 
ribution for  Aim,  he  himself  must  be  asso- 
ciated to  the  catastrophe  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  victim.     Falkland  for  some  time 
evades  or  tramples  on  detection.     But  his 
evil  genius  at  last  appears  in  the  shape  of 
Caleb  Williams;  and  the  agency  through 
which  Mr.  Caleb  accomplishes  his  mission 
is  not  that  of  any  grand  passion,  but  of  vile 
eavesdropping  inquisitiveness.     Mr.  Falk- 
land had  hired  him  as  an  amanuensis  :  and 
in  that  character   Caleb  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  some  painful    remembrante 
weighed  upon  his  master's  mind  ;  and  that 
something  or  other— documents  or  personal 
memorials    connected    with   this    remem- 
brance— were  deposited  in  a  trunk  visited 
at  intervals  by  Falkland.      But  of  what  na- 
ture could  these  memorials  be  ?    Surely  Mr. 
Falkland  would  not  keep  in  brandy  the  gory 
head  of  Tyrrel ;  and  any  thing  short  of  that 
could  not  proclaim  any  murder  at  all,  much 
less  the  particular  murder.     Strictly  speak- 
ing, nothing  ceuld  be  in  the  trunk,  of  a  na- 
ture to  connect  Falkland  with  the  murder 
more  closely  than  the  circumstance9  had 
already  connected  him ;  and  those  circum- 
stances, as  we  know,  had  been  insufficient. 
It  puzzles  one,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 


less  there  were  secreted  within  it  some 
known  personal  property  of  Tyrrel's ;  in 
which  case  the  aspiring  Falkland  had  com- 
mitted a  larceny  as  well  as  a  murder.  Caleb, 
meantime,  wastes  no  labor  in  hypothetic 
reasonings,  but  resolves  to  have  ocular  sat- 
isfaction in  the^  matter.     An  opportunity 
offers :  an  alarm  of  fire  is  given  in  the  day- 
time; and  whilst  Mr.  Falkland,  with  his 
people,  is  employed  on  the  lawn  manning 
the  buckets,  Caleb  skulks  off  to  the  trunk  ; 
feeling,  probably,  that  his  first  duty  was  to 
himself,  by  extinguishing  the  burning  fire 
of  curiosity  in  his  own  heart,  after  which 
there  might  be  time  enough  for  his  second 
duty»  of  assisting  to  extinguish  the  fire  in 
his  master's  mansion.     Falkland,  however, 
misses  the  absentee.     To  pursue  him,  to 
collar  him,  and,  we  may  hope,  to  kick  him, 
are  the  work  of  a  moment.     Had  Caleb 
found  time  for  accomplishing  his  inquest? 
I  really  forget ;  but  no  matter ;  either  now, 
or  at  some  luckier  hour,  he  does  so:  he 
becomes  master  of  Falkland's  secret ;  con- 
sequently,  as  both  fancy,   of   Falkland's 
life.     At  this  point  commences  a  flight  of 
Caleb,  and  a  chasing  of  Falkland,  in  order 
to  watch  his  motions,  which  forms  the  most 
spirited  part  of  the  story.     Mr.  Godwin  tells 
us  that  he  derived  this  situation,  the  con- 
tinual flight  and  continual  pursuit,  from  a 
South  American  tradition  of  some  Spanish 
vengeance.      Always  the  Spaniard  was  ri- 
ding fit  to  any  given  town  on  the  road,  when 
his  destined  victim  was  riding  out  at  the 
other  end  :  so  that  the  relations  of  '*  wher^ 
abouts"  were  never  for  a  moment  lost :  the 
trail  was  perfect.    Now,  this  might  be  po*- 
sible  in  certain  countries ;  but  in  England  I 
— heavens  1  could  not  Caleb  double  upon 
his  master,  or  dodge  round  a  gate  (like 
Falkland  when  he  murdered  Mr.  Tjrrel), 
or  take  a  headlong  plunge  into  Loudon, 
where  the  scent  might  have  lain  cold  for 
forty  years?*      Other   accidents  by  thou- 
sands would  interrupt  the  chase.     On  the 
hundredth  day»  for  instance,  after  the  fly- 
ing parties  had  become  well  known  on  the 
road,  Mr.  Falkland  would  drive  furiously 
up  to  some  King's  Head  or  White  Lion, 
putting  his  one  question   to  the  waiter, 
'*  Where's  Caleb  ?"     And  the  waiter  would 


*"  Forty  yesra:*'  bo  long,  according  to  ray 
recollection  of  Boswell,  did  Dr.  Johnson  walk 
about  London  before  he  met  an  old  Derbyabire 
friend,  who  also  had  been  walking  about  London 
with  the  same  punctual  regularity  for  every  day 
of  the  same  forty  yeara.    The  nodes  of  intenee- 


evidence  which  the  trunk  could  yield,  un- 1  Uon  did  not  eome  fonnd  sooner. 
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reply,  "  Where's  Mr.  Caleb,  did  you  say, 
sir  ?  Why,  he  went  offat  five  by  the  High- 
flyer, booked  inside  the  whole  way  to  Don- 
caster  ;  and  Mr.  Caleb  is  now,  sir,  precisely 
forty-five  miles  ahead."  Then  would  Falk- 
ner  furiously  demand  **  four  horses  on ;" 
and  then  would  the  waiter  plead  a  contested 
election  in  excuse  for  having  no  horses  at 
all.  Really,  for  dramatic  e^ect,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  tale  were  not  translated  forward  to 
the  days  of  railroads.  Sublime  would  look 
the  fiery  pursuit,  and  the  panic-stricken 
flight,  when  racing  from  Fleetwood  to 
Liverpool,  to  Birmingham,  to  London  ;  then 
smoking  along  the  Great  Western,  where 
Mr.  Caleb's  forty-five  mileis  ahead  would 
avail  him  little,  to  Bristol,  to  Exeter  ;  thence 
doubling  back  upon  London,  like  the  steam 
leg  in  Mr.  H.  G.  Belt's  admirable  story. 

But,  after  all,  what  was  the  object,  and 
what  the  result  of  all  this  racing?    Once  i 
saw  two  young  men  facing  each  other  upon 
a  high  road,  but  at  a  furlong's  distance, 
and  playing  upon  the  foolish  terrors  of  a 
young  woman,  by  continually  heading  her 
back  from  one  to  the  other,  as  alternately 
she  approached  towards  either.     Signals  of 
some  dreadful  danger  in  the  north  being 
made  by  the  northern  man,  back  the  poor 
girl  flew  towards  the  southern,  who,  in  his 
turn,  threw  out  pantomimic  warnings  of  an 
equal  danger  to  the  south.  And  thus,  like  a 
tennis-ball,  the  simple  creature   kept  re- 
bounding from  one  to  the  other,  until  she 
could  move  no  farther,  through  sheer  fa- 
tigue ;  and  then  first  the  question  occurred 
to  her — what  was  it  that  she  had  been  run- 
ning from  ?      The  same  question  seems  to 
have  struck  at  last  upon  the  obtuse  mind 
of  Mr.  Caleb ;  it  was  quite  as  easy  to  play 
the  part  of  hunter,  as  that  of  hunted  game, 
and  likely  to  be  cheaper.     He  turns  there- 
fore sharp  round  upon  his  master,  who  in 
his  torn  is  disposed  to  fly,  when  suddenly 
the  sport  is  brought  to  a  dead  lock,  by  a  con- 
stable, who  tells  the  murdering  squire  that  he 
is  **  wanted"."     Caleb  has  lodged  informa- 
tions ;  all  parties  meet  for  a  final  "  reun- 
ion" before  the  magistrate ;  Mr.  Falkland, 
oddly  enough,  regards  himself  in  the  light 
of  an  ill-used  man;  which  theory  of  the 
case,  even  more  oddly,  seems  to  be  adopted 
by  Mr.  Gilfillan ;  but,  for  all  that  he  can 
say,  Mr.  Falkland  is  fully  committed  :  and 
as  laws  were  made  for  every  degree,  it  is 
plain  that  Mr.  Falkland,  (however  much  of 
a  pattern  man,)  is  in  some  danger  of  swing- 
ing.   But  this  catastrophe  is  intercepted : 
a  novelist  may  raise  his  hero  to  the  peerage ; 


he  may  even  confer  the  garter  upon  him ; 
but  it  shocks  against  usage  and  courtesy 
thai  he  should  hang  him.  The  circulating 
libraries  would  rise  in  mutiny,  if  he  did. 
And  therefore  it  is  satisfactory-  to  believe, 
(for  all  along  I  speak  from  memory,)  that 
Mr.  Falkland  reprieves  himself  from  the 
gallows  by  dying  of  exhaustion  from  his 
travels. 

Such  is  the  fable  of  ''  Caleb  Williams," 
upon  which  by  the  way  is  built,  I  think, 
Colman's  drama  of*  The  Iron  Chest."  I 
have  thought  it  worth  the  trouble,  (whether 
for  the  reader,  or  for  myself,)  of  a  fly- 
.ing  abstract ;  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
strange  collision  of  opinions  as  to  the  merit 
of  the  work  ;  some,  as  I  have  said,  exalting 
it  to  the  highest  class  of  novels,  others  de- 
pressing it  below  the  lowest  of  those  which 
achieve  any  notoriety.     They  who  vote 
against  it  are  in   a  large  majority.    The 
Germans,  whose  literature  offers  a  free  port 
to  all  the  eccentricities  on  the  earth,  have 
never  welcomed  "  Caleb  Williams."  Che- 
nier,  the  ruling  litteratevr  of  Paris,  in  the 
days  of  Napoleon,  when  reviewing  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  day,  dismisses  Caleb  con- 
temptuously as  coarse  and  vulgar.     It  is  not 
therefore  to  the  German  taste,  it  is  not  to  the 
French.     And  as  to  our  own  country,  Mr. 
Gilfillan  is  undoubtedly  wrong  in  supposing 
that  it  "  is  in  every  circulating  library,  and 
needs  more  frequently,  than   almost  any 
novel,  to  be  replaced."     If  this  were  so,  in 
presence  of  the  immortal  novels  which  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  been  gath- 
ering into  the  garners  of  our  English  litera- 
ture, I  should  look  next  to  see  the  race  of 
men  returning  from  venison  and  wheat  to 
their  primitive  diet  of  acorns.     But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  number  of  editions  yet  pub- 
lished, would  at  once  discredit  this  account 
of  the  book's  popularity.      Neither  is  it 
likely,  a  priori,  that  such  a  popularity  could 
arise  even  for  a  moment.   The  interest  from 
secret     and    vindictive     murder,    though 
coarse,  is  undoubtedly  deep.     What  would 
make  us  thrill  in  real  life,  the  case  for  in- 
stance of  a  neighbor  lying  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  such  a  murder,  would  make  us 
thrill  in  a  novel.     But  then  it  roust  be  man- 
aged with  art,  and  covered  with  mystery. 
For  a  long  time  it  must  continue  doubtful, 
both  as  to  the  fact,  and  the  circumstancee, 
and  the  motive.     Whereas,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Falkland,  there  is  little  mystery  of  any 
kind  ;  not  much,  and  only  for  a  short  time, 
to  Caleb ;    and  none  at  all  to  the  reader, 
who  could  have  relieved  ibe  curioeity  of 
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Mr.  Caleb  from  the  first,  if  he  were  placed 
in  communication  with  him. 

Differing  so  much  from  Mr.  Gilfillan,  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the   novel,  I   am 
only  the  more  impressed  with  the  eloquent 
images  and  expressions  by  which  he  has 
conveyed    his   own    sense  of   its  power. 
Power  there  must  he,  though  many  of  us 
cannot  discern  it,  to  react  upon  us,  through 
impressions  so  powerful    in  other   minds. 
Some  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  impressions,  as  they 
are  clothed  in  striking  images  by  himself,  I 
will  here  quote : — **  His/'  Godwin's,  "  heat 
is  never  that  of  the  sun  with  all  his  beams 
around  him;  but  of  the  round  rayless  orb 
seen    shining  from  the  summit    of  Mont 
Blanc,  still  and  stripped  in  the  black  ether. 
He   has   more  passion  than    imagination. 
And  even  his  passion  he  has  learned  mure 
by  sympathy  than  by  personal  feeling.  And 
amid  his  most  tempestuous  scenes,  you  see 
the  calm  and  stern  eye  of  philosophic  anal- 
ysis looking  on.     His  imagery  is  not  copi- 
ous, nor  always  original ;  but  its  sparse- 
ness  is  its  strength,  the  flash  comes  sudden 
as  the  lightning.     No  preparatory  flourish, 
or  preliminary  sound :  no  sheets  of  useless 
splendor:  each   figure   is   a   fork   of  fire, 
which  strikes  and  needs  no  second  blow. 
Nay,  oflen  his  images  are  singularly  com- 
mon-place, and  you  wonder  how  they  move 
yon  so,  till  you  resolve  this  into  the  power 
of  the  hand  which  jaculates  its  own  energy 
in  them,*'     And  again,  "  His  novels  resem- 
ble the  paintings  of  John  Martin,  being  a 
gallery,  nay,  a  world,  in  themselves.     In 
both,  monotony  and  mannerism  are  inces- 
sant :  but  the  monotony  is  that  of  the  sound- , 
iDgdeep,  the  mannerism  that  of  the  thunder- 
bolts  of  heaven.     Martin  might  append  to 
his  one  continual  flash  of  lightning,  which 
is  present  in  ail  his  pictures — now  to  reveal 
a  deluge,  now  to  garland  the  brow  of  a 
fiend — now  to  rend  the  veil  of  a  temple,  and 
now  to  guide  the  invaders  through  the 
breach  of  a  city — the  words,  John  Martin, 
his  mark,     Godwin's  novels   are   not  less 
terribly  distinguished  to  those  who  under- 
stand their  cipher — the  deep  scar  of  misery 
branded  upon  the  brow  of  the  victim  of  so- 
ciety.' " 

And  as  to  the  earliest  of  these  novels, 
the  ''  Caleb  Williams,"  he  says,  *'  There  is 
about  it  a  stronger  suction  and  swell  of  in- 
terest than  in  any  novel  we  know,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  of  Sir  Walter's. 
Tou  are  in  it  ere  you  are  aware.  You  put 
your  hand  playfully  into  s  child's,  and  are 
•arprised  to  find  it  held  in  the  grasp  of  a 
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giant.  It  becomes  a  fascination.  Strug- 
gle you  may,  and  kick,  but  he  holds  you 
by  his  glittering  eye."  In  reference,  again, 
to  "  St.  Leon,"  the  next  most  popular  of 
Godwin's  novels,  there  is  a  splendid  passage 
upon  the  glory  and  pretensions  of  the  an- 
cient alchemist,  in  the  infancy  of  scientific 
chemistry.  It  rescues  the  character  from 
vulgarity,  and  displays  it  idealized  as  some- 
times,  perhaps,  it  must  have  been.  I  am 
sorry  that  it  is  too  long  for  extracting  ;  but, 
in  compensation  to  the  reader,  I  quote  two 
very  picturesque  sentences,  describing 
what,  to  Air.  Gilfillan,  appears  the  quality 
of  Godwin's  style  : — *'  It  is  a  smooth  suc- 
cession of  short  and  simple  sentences,  each 
clear  as  crystal,  and  none  ever  distracting 
the  attention  from  the  subject  to  its  own 
construction.  It  is  a  style  in  which  you 
cannot  explain  how  the  total  effect  rises  out 
of  the  individual  parts,  and  which  is  forgot- 
ten as  entirely  during  perusal  as  is  the  pane 
of  glass  through  which  you  gaze  at  a  comet 
or  a  star."  Elsewhere,  and  limiting  his 
remark  to  the  style  of  the  "  Caleb  WiU 
liams,"  he  says  finely  : — "  The  writing, 
though,  far  from  elegant  or  finished,  has  in 
parts  the  rude  power  of  those  sentences 
which  criminals,  martyrs,  and  maniacs, 
scrawl  upon  their  walls  or  windows  in  the 
eloquence  of  desperation."* 

These  things  perplex  me.    The  possibil- 
ity that  any  individual  in  the  minority  can 
have  regarded  Godwin  with  such  an  eye, 
seems  to  argue  that  we  of  the  majority  must 
be  wrong.     Deep  impressions  seem  to  jus- 
tify themselves.     We  may  have  failed  to. 
perceive  things  which  are  in  the  object; 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  others  to  perceive 
things  which  are  not ;  or,  at  least,  hardly 
in  a  case  like  this,  where  (though  a  mi- 
nority) these  "  others"  still  exist  in  number* 
sufficient  to  check   and  to  confirm  each, 
other.    On  the  other  hand,  Godwin's  name 
seems  sinking  out  of  remembrance;  and 
he  is  rememhered  less  by  the  novels  that 
succeeded,  or  by  the  philosophy  that  he  ab* 
jured,  than  as  the  man  that  had  Mary  Wol- 
stonecraft  for  his  wife,  Mrs.  Shelley  for  his 
daughter,  and  the  immortal  Shelley  as  his 
son-in-law. 

JOHN  FOSTER. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  possibly  overrates  the  pow- 
er of  this  essayist,  and  the  hold  which  he 

*  '*  Desperation."  Yet,  as  mariyrM  are  con- 
cerned in  the  picture,  it  ought  to  have  been  said, 
*^of  desperation  and  of  farewell  to  earth,"  or 
■omething  equivalent. 
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has  upon  the  publie  mind.  It  is  binguiar, 
meantime,  that  whatever  might  be  its  de- 
gree, much  or  little,  originally  his  influence 
was  due  to  an  accident  of  position  which  in 
some  countries  would  have  tended  to  de- 
stroy it.  He  was  a  dissenter.  Now,  in 
England,  that  sometimes  operates  as  an 
advantage.  To  dissent  from  the  established 
form  of  religion,  which  could  not  affect 
the  value  of  a  writer's  speculations,  may 
easily  become  the  means  of  diffusing  their 
reputation,  as  well  as  of  facilitating  their 
introduction.  And  in  the  following  way  : 
The  great  mass  of  the  reading  population 
are  absolutely  indifferent  to  such  deflex- 
ions from  the  national  standard.  The  roan, 
suppose,  is  a  baptist :  but  to  be  a  baptist  is 
still  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  a  Protestant 
agreeing  with  his  countrymen  in  every 
thing  essential  to  purity  of  life  and  faith. 
So  far  there  is  the  most  entire  neutrality  in 
the  public  mind,  and  readiness  to  receive 
any  impression  which  the  man's  powers 
enable  him  to  make.  There  is,  indeed,  so 
absolute  a  carelessness  for  all  inoperative 
shades  of  religious  difference  lurking  in  the 
background,  that  even  the  ostentatiously 
liberal  hardly  feel  it  a  case  for  parading  their 
liberality.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
own  sectarian  party  are  as  energetic  to 
push  him  forward  as  all  others  are  passive. 
They  favor  him  as  a  brother,  and  also  as 
one  whose  credit  will  react  upon  their 
common  sect.  And  this  favor,  pressing 
like  a  wedge  upon  the  unresisting  neutral- 
ity of  the  public,  soon  succeeds  in  gaining 
for  any  able  writer  among  sectarians  an 
exaggerated  reputation.  Nobody  is  against 
him ;  and  a  small  section  nets  for  him  in  a 
spirit  of  resolute  partisanship. 

To  this  accident  of  social  position,  and 
to  his  connexion  with  the  Eclectic  Review^ 
Mr.  Foster  owed  his  first  advantageous  pre- 
sentation before  the  public.  The  misfor- 
tune of  many  an  able  writer  is,  not  that  he 
is  rejected  by  the  world,  but  that  virtually 
he  is  never  brought  conspicuously  before 
them :  he  is  not  dismissed  unfavorably,  but 
he  is  never  efiectually  introduced.  From 
this  calamity  at  the  outset,  Foster  was  saved 
by  his  party.  I  happened  myself  to  be  in 
Bristol  at  the  moment  when  his  four  essays 
were  first  issuing  from  the  press;  and  every 
where  I  heard  so  pointed  an  ^count  of  the 
expectations  connected  with  Foster  by  his 
religious  party,  that  I  made  it  a  duty  to 
read  his  book  without  delay.  It  is  a  dis- 
tant incident  to  look  back  upon ;  gone  by 
for  more  than  thirty  yearj';  but  I  remenn 
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her  my  first  impressions,  which  were  these : 
— 1st,  That  the  novelty  or  weight  of  the 
thinking  was  hardly  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  sudden  popularity,  without  some 
eztra  influence  at  work ;  and,  2dly,  That 
the  contrast  was  remarkable  between  the 
uncolnred  style  of  his  general  diction,  and 
the  brilliant  felicity  of  occasional  images 
embroidered  upon  the  sober  ground  of  his 
text.  The  splendor  did  not  seem  sponta- 
neous, or  growing  up  as  part  of  the  texture 
within  the  loom ;  it  was  intermitting,  and 
seemed  as  extraneous  to  the  substance  as 
the  flowers  which  are  chalked  for  an  even- 
ing  upon  the  floors  of  ball-rooms. 

Subsequently,  I  remarked  two  other  fea* 
tures  of  difference  in  his  manner,  neither 
of  which  has  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Gil- 
Allan,  viz.  1st,  The  unsocial  gloom  of  hi« 
eye,  travelling  over  all  things  wiih  dissatis- 
faction ;  2d,  (Which  in  our  days  seemed 
unaccountable,)  the  remarkable  limitation 
of  his  knowledge.     You  might  suppose  the 
man,  equally  by  his  ignorance  of  passing 
things  and  by  his  ungenial  moroseness,  to 
be  a  specimen  newly  turned  out  from  the 
silent  cloisters  of  La  Trappe.     A  monk  he 
seemed   by   the  repulsion  of  his  cloistral 
feelings,  and  a  monk  by  the  superannuation 
of  his  knowledge.     Both,  pecul rarities  he 
drew  in  pan  from  that  same  sectarian  po- 
sition, operating  for  evil,  to  which,  in  an- 
other direction  as  a  conspicuous  advantage, 
he  had  been  indebted  for  his  favorable  pub- 
lic introduction.     It  is  not  that  Foster  was 
generally  misanthropic ;  neither  was  he,  as 
a  sectarian,  "a  good  hater"  at  any  special 
angle ;  that  is,  he  was  not  a  zealous  hater ; 
but,  by  temperament,  and  in  some  measure 
by  situation,  as  one  pledged  to  a  polemic 
attitude  by  his  sect,  he  was  a  general  dis- 
liker  and  a  general  suspecter.     His  ccmfi- 
dence  in  human  nature  was  small ;  for  he 
saw  the  clay  of  the  composite  statue,  but 
not  its  gold ;  and  apparently  his  satisfac- 
tion with  himself  was  not  much  greater. 
Inexhaustible  was  his'  jealousy ;    and  for 
that  reason   his  philanthropy   was    every 
where  checked  by  frost  and  wintry  chills. 
This  blight  of  asceticism  In  his  nature,  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  briefly  illustrated,  for  it 
lies  diffiised  through  the  texture  of  his  wri- 
tings,   Bot  of  his  other  monkish  charac- 
teristic, bis  abstraction  from  the  movement 
and  life  of  his  own  age,  I  may  give  this 
instance,  which  I   observed  by   aecidenl 
about  a  year  since  in  some  laie  edition  of 
his  essays.    He  was  speaking  of  the  term 
radicai,  as  used  to  designate  a  large  poltti* 
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Oil  party ;  but  so  slightly  was  he  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  party,  so  little  had 
he  watched  the  growth  of  this  important 
interest  in  our  political  system,  that  he 
supposes  the  term  *'  Radical "  to  express  a 
mere  scoff  or  movement  of  irony  from  the 
antagonists  of  that  party.  It  stands,  as  he 
fancies,  upon  the  same  footing  as  ''  Puri- 
tan," **  Roundhead,"  &c.  amongst  our 
fathers,  or  "  Swaddler/'  applied  to  the 
Evangelicals  amongst  ourselves.  This  may 
seem  a  trifle;  nor  do  I  mention  the  mistake 
for  any  evil  which  it  can  lead  to,  but  for 
the  dreamy  inattention  which  it  argues  to 
what  was  most  important  in  the  agitations 
around  him.  It  may  cause  nothing;  but 
how  much  does  it  presume?  Could  a  man, 
interested  in  the  motion  of  human  princi- 
ples, or  the  revolutions  of  bis  own  country, 
have  failed  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  new  par- 
ty, which  loudly  proclaimed  its  own  mission 
and  purposes  in  the  very  name  which  it 
assumed  !  The  term  **  Radical "  was  used 
elliptically :  Mr.  Hunt,  and  all  about  him, 
constantly  gave  out  that  they  were  reform- 
ers who  went  to  the  root — radical  reform- 
ers; whilst  all  previous  political  parties 
they  held  to  be  merely  masquerading  as 
reformers,  or,  at  least,  wanting  in  the  de- 
termination to  go  deep  enough.  The  par- 
ty-name ''Radical"  was  no  insult  of  ene- 
mies: it  was  a  cognizance  self-adopted  by 
the  party  which  it  designates,  and  worn 
with  pride ;  -and  whatever  might  be  the 
degree  o( personal  weight  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  no  man,  who  saw  into  the  composi- 
tion of  society  amongst  ourselves,  could 
doubt  that  his  principles  were  destined  to 
a  most  extensive  diffusion — were  sure  of  a 
permanent  settlement  amongst  the  great 
party  interests — and,  therefore,  sure  of 
disturbing  thenceforwards  for  ever  the  pre- 
vious equilibrium  of  forces  in  our  English 
social  system.  To  mistake  the  origin  or 
history  of  a  word — is  nothing ;  but  to  mis- 
take it  when  that  history  of  a  word  ran 
along  with  the  history  of  a  thing  destined 
to  change  all  the  aspects  of  our  English 
present  and  future — implies  a  sleep  of 
Epiinenides  amongst  the  shocks  which  are 
unsettling  the  realities  of  earth. 

The  four  original  essays,  by  which  Fos- 
ter was  first  known  to  the  public,  are  those 
by  which  he  is  still  best  known.  It  cannot 
be  said  of  them  that  they  have  any  practi- 
cal character  calculated  to  serve  the  uses 
of  life.  They  terroioate  in  speculations 
that  apply  themselyes  little  enough  to  any 
business  of  the  world.    Whether  a  man 


should  write  memoirs  of  himself  cannot 
have  any  personal  interest  for  one  reader 
in  a  myriad.  And  two  of  the  essays  have 
even  a  misleading  tendency.  That  upon 
*'  Decision  of  Character "  places  a  very 
exaggerated  valuation  upon  one  quality  of 
human  temperament,  which  is  neither  rare, 
nor  at  all  necessarily  allied  with  the  most 
elevated  features  of  moral  grandeur.  Cole- 
ridge, because  he  had  no  business  talents 
himself,  admired  them  preposterously  in 
others;  or  fancied  thetn  vast  when  they 
existed  only  in  a  slight  degree.  And,  up- 
on the  same  principle,  I  suspect  that  Mr. 
Foster  rated  so  highly  the  quality  of  de- 
cision in  matters  of  action,  chiefly  because 
he  wanted  it  himself.  Obstinacy  is  a  gift 
more  extensively  sown  than  Foster  was 
willing  to  admit.  And  his  scale-  of  appre- 
ciation, if  it  were  practically  applied  to  the 
men  of  history,  would  lead  to  judgments 
immoderately  perverse.  Milton  would  rank 
far  below  Luther.  In  reality,  as  Mr.  Oil- 
Allan  justly  remarks,  "  Decision  of  charac- 
ter is  not,  strictly,  a  moral  power;  and  it 
is  extremely  dangerous  to  pay-that  homage 
to  any  intellectual  quality,  which  is  sacred 
to  virtue  alone."  But  even  this  estimate 
must  often  tend  to  exaggeration ;  for  the 
roost  inexorable  decision  is  much  more 
closely  conneclred  with  bodily  differences 
of  temperament  than  with  any  superiority 
of  mind.  It  rests  too  much  upon  a  physi- 
cal basis;  and  of  all  qualities  whatever,  it 
is  the  most  liable  to  vicious  varieties  of  de* 
generation.  The  worst  result  from  this 
essay  is  not  merely  speculative;  it  trains 
the  ieelings  to  false  admirations;  and  upon 
a  path  which  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the 
besetting  temptation  of  our  English  life 
lies  already  towards  an  estimate  much  too 
high  of  all  qualities  bearing  upon  the  ao- 
tive  and  the  practical.  We  need  no  spur 
in  that  direction. 

The  essay  upon  the  use  of  technically  re- 
ligious language  seems  even  worse  by  its 
tendency,  although  the  necessities  of  the 
subject  will  for  ever  neutralize  Foster's  ad- 
vice. Mr.  Qilfliian  is,  in  this  instance,  dis- 
posed to  defend  him :  '*  Foster  does  not 
ridicule  the  use,  but  the  abuse,  of  technical 
language,  as  applied  to  divine  things;  and 
proposes,  merely  as  an  experiment,  to  trane- 
late  it,  in  accommodation  to  fastidious* 
tastes."  Safely,  however,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  fastidious 
taste  is  but  another  aspect  of  hatred  to  re- 
ligious themes, — a  hatred  which  there  is 
neither  juBtice  nor  use  in  attempting  to  pro- 
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pitiate.  Cant  words  ought  certainly  to  be 
proscribed,  as  degrading  to  the  majesty  ol 
religion:  the  word  "prayerful,"  for  in- 
stance, so  commonly  used  of  late  years, 
seems  objectionable :  and  such  words  as 
"savory,"  which  is  one  of  those  cited  b} 
Foster  himself,  are  absolutely  abominable, 
when  applied  to  spiritual  or  intellectual  ob- 
jects. It  is  not  fastidiousness,  but  manli- 
ness and  good  feeling,  which  are  outraged 
by  such  vulgarities.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  word  "  grace  "  expresses  an  idea  so  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  Christianity,  and  so 
indispensable  to  the  wholeness  of  its  phi- 
losophy, that  any  attempt  to  seek  for  equiva- 
lent -terms  of  mere  human  growth,  or 
amongst  the  vocabularies  of  mere  worldly 
usage,  must  terminate  in  conscious  failure, 
or  else  in  utter  self-delusion.  Christianity, 
having  introduced  many  ideas  that  are  ab- 
solutely new,  such  as  faith^  charity^  holi- 
ness, the  nature  or -God,  of  human /rai7/^, 
&c.,  is  as  much  entitled  (nay,  as  much 
obliged  and  pledged)  to  a  peculiar  language 
and  terminology  as  chemistry.  Let  a  man 
try  if  he  can  find  a  word  in  the.  market- 
place fitted  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  word 
gas,  or  alkali.  The  danger,  in  fact,  lies 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in- 
dicated by  Foster.  No  fear  that  men  of 
elegant  taste  should  be  revolted  by  the  use 
of  what,  after  all,  is  scriptural  language; 
for  it  is  plain  that  he  who  could  be  so  re- 
volted, wants  nothing  seriously  with  re- 
ligion. But  there  is  great  fear  that  any 
general  disposition  to  angle  for  readers  of 
extra  refinement,  or  to  court  the  effemi- 
nately fastidious  by  sacrificing  the  majestic 
simplicities  of  scriptural  diction,  would  and 
roust  end  in  a  ruinous  dilution  of  religious 
truths.  Along  with  the  characteristic  lan- 
guage of  Christian  philosophy,  would  ex- 
hale its  characteristic  doctrines. 


WILLIAM    MAZLITT.v 

This  man,  who  would  have  drawn  in  the 
scales  against  a  select  vestry  of  Fosters,  is 
for  the  present  deeper  in  the  world's  obliv- 
ion than  the  man  with  whom  I  here  con- 
nect his  name.  TAa/ seems  puzzling.  For, 
if  Hazlitt  were  misanthropic,  so  was  Foster : 
both  as  writers  were  splenetic  and  more  than 
peevish;  but  Hazlitt  requited  his  reader 
for  the  pain  of  travelling  through  so  gloomy 
an  atmosphere,  by  the  rich  vegetation  which 
his  teeming  intellect  threw  up  as  it  moved 
along.    The  soil  in  his  brain  was  of  a  vol- 


canic fertility ;  whereas,  in  Foster,  as  in 
some  tenacious  clay,  if  the  life  were  deep, 
it  was  slow  and  sullen  in  its  throes.  The 
reason  for  at  all  speaking  of  them  in  con- 
nexion is,  that  both  were  essayists;  neither 
in  fact  writing  any  thing  of  note  except  es- 
says moral  or  critical;  and  both  were  bred 
at  the  feet  of  dissenters.  But  how  different 
were  the  results  from  that  connexion  I  Fos- 
ter turned  it  to  a  blessing,  winning  the  jewel 
that  is  most  of  all  to  be  coveted,  peace  and 
the  fallentis  semita  vit€B,  Hazlitt,  on  the 
other  hand,  sailed  wilfully  away  from  this 
sheltering  harbor  of  his  father's  profession, 
—  for  sheltering  it  might  have  proved  to 
him,  and  did  prove  to  his  youth,— only  to 
toss  ever  afterwards  as  a  drifting  wreck  at 
the  mercy  of  storms.  Hazlitt  was  not  one 
of  those  who  could  have  illustrated  the  bene- 
fits of  a  connexion  with  a  sect,  t.  e,  with  a 
small  confederation  hostile  by  position  to  a 
larger ;  for  the  hostility  from  without,  in 
order  to  react,  presumes  a  concord  from 
within.  Nor  does  his  case  impeach  the 
correctness  of  what  I  have  said  on  that  sub- 
ject in  speaking  of  Foster.  He  owed  no 
introduction  to  the  dissenters ;  but  it  was 
because  he  would  owe  none.  The  Ish- 
maelite,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man, 
yet  smiles  "at  the  approach  of  a  brother,  and 
gives  the  salutation  of  "  Peace  be  with  you !" 
to  the  tribe  of  his  father.  But  Hazlitt  smiled 
upon  no  man,  nor  exchanged  tokens  of 
peace  with  the  nearest  of  fraternities.  Wie- 
iand  in  his  **  Oberon,"  says  of  a  benign  pa- 
triarch— 

Hi»  eye  a  smile  on  all  creatioD  beam'd. 

Travestied  as  to  one  word,  the  line  would 
have  described  Hazlitt — 

His  eye  a  scowl  on  all  creation  beam'd. 

This  inveterate  misanthropy  was  constitu- 
tional ;  exasperated  it  certainly  had  been 
by  accidents  of  life,  by  disappointments,  by 
mortifications,  by  insults,  and  still  more  by 
having  wilfully  placed  himself  in  collision 
from  the  first  with  all  the  interests  that  were 
in  the  sunshine  of  this  world,  and  with  all 
the  persons  that  were  then  powerful  in  Eng- 
land. But  my  impression  was,  if  1  had  a 
right  to  have  any  impression  with  regard  to 
one  whom  I  knew  so  slightly,  that  no 
change  of  position  or  of  fortunes  could 
have  brought  Hazlitt'  into  reconciliation 
with  the  fashion  of  this  world,  or  of  this 
England,  or  **this  now."  It  seemed  to 
roe,  that  he  hated  those  whom  hollow  cus- 
tom obliged  him  to  call  his  "  friends,"  con* 
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siderabljr  more  than  those  whom  notorious 
differences  of  opinion  entitled  him  to  rank 
as  his  enemies.  At  least  within  the  ring 
of  politics  this  was  so.  Between  those  par- 
ticular Whigs  whom  literature  had  con- 
nected him  with,  and  the  whole  gang  of  us 
Consiervatives,  he  showed  the  same  differ- 
ence in  his  mode  of  fencing  and  parrying, 
and  even  in  his  style  of  civilities,  as  be- 
tween the  domestic  traitor,  hiding  a  stiletto 
among  his  robes  of  peace,  and  the  bold  ene- 
my who  sends  a  trumpet  before  him,  and 
rides  up  sword-in-hand  against  your  gates. 
Whatever  is — so  much  1  conceive  to  have 
been  a  fundamental  lemma  for  Hazlitt — is 
wrong.  So  much  he  thought  it  safe  to  pos- 
tulate. Hqw  it  was  wrong,  might  require 
an  impracticable  investigation ;  you  might 
fail  for  a  century  to  discover :  but  that  it 
was  wrong,  he  nailed  down  as  a  point  of 
faith,  that  could  standout  against  all  coun- 
tec-presumptions  from  argument,  or  coun- 
ter-evidences from  experience.  A  friend 
of  his  it  was,  a  friend  wishing  to  love  him, 
and  admiring  him  almost  to  extravagance, 
who  told  me  in  illustration  of  the  dark  sin- 
ister gloom  which  sate  for  ever  upon  Haz- 
litt's  countenance  and  gestures,  that  invol- 
untarily when  Hazlitt  put  his  hand  within 
his  waistcoat,  (as  a  mere  unconscious  trick 
of  habit,)  he  himself  felt  a  sudden  recoil  of 
fear,  as  from  one  who  was  searching  for  a 
hidden  dagger.  .Like  "  a  Moor  of  Malabar," 
as  described  in  the  Faery  Queen,  at  inter- 
vals Hazlitt  threw  up  his  angry  eyes,  and 
dark  locks,  as  if  wishing  to  affront  the  sun, 
or  to  search  the  air  for  hostility.  And  the 
same  friend,  on  another  occasion,  described 
the  sort  of  feudal  fidelity  to  his  belligerent 
duties,  which  in  company  seemed  to  ani- 
mate Hazlitt,  as  though  he  were  mounting 
guard  on  all  the  citadels  of  malignity,  under 
some  sacramentum  militare,  by  the  follow- 
ing trait, — that,  if  it  had  happened  to  Haz- 
litt to  be  called  out  of  the  room,  or  to  be 
withdrawn  for  a  moment  from  the  current 
of  the  general  conversation,  by  a  fit  of  ab- 
straction, or  by  a  private  whisper  to  him- 
self, from  some  person  sitting  at  his  elbow, 
always,  on  resuming  his  place  as  a  party  to 
what  might  be  called  the  public  business 
of  the  company,  he  looked  round  him  with 
a  mixed  air  of  suspicion  and  defiance,  such 
as  seemed  to  challenge  everybody  by  some 
stern  adjuration  into  revealing  whether, 
during  his  own  absence  or  inattention,  any 
thing  had  been  said  demanding  condign 
punishment  at  his  hands.  "  Has  any  man 
uttered  or   presumed    to    insinuate,"    he 


seemed  to  insist  upon  knowing,  "  during 
this  interregnum^  things  that  I  ought  to  pro- 
ceed against  as  treasonable  to  the  interests 
which  1  defend?"  He  had  the  unresting 
irritability  of  Rousseau,  but  in  a  nobler 
shape ;  for  Rousseau  transfigured  every 
possible  act  or  design  of  his  acquaintances 
into  some  personal  relation  to  himself.  The 
vile  act  was  obviously  meant,  as  a  child 
could  understand,  to  injure  the  person  of 
Rousseau,  or  his  interests,  or  his  reputa- 
tion. It  was  meant  to  wound  his  feelings, 
or  to  misrepresent  his  acts  calumniouslyy 
or  secretly  to  supplant  his  footing,  But, 
on  the  contrary,  Hazlitt  viewed  all  personal 
affronts  or  casual  slights  towards  himself, 
as  tending  to  something  more  general,  and 
masquing  under  a  pretended  horror  of  Haz- 
litt, the  author,  a  real  hatred,  deeper  than 
it  was  always  safe  to  avow,  for  those  social 
interests  which  he  was  reputed  to  defend. 
"  It  was  not  Hazlitt  whom  the  wretches 
struck  at ;  no,  no ;  it  was  democracy,  or  it 
was  freedom,  or  it  was  Napoleon,  whose 
shadow  they  saw  in  the  rear  of  Hazlitt ;  and 
Napoleon,  not  for  any  thing  in  him  that 
might  be  really  bad,  but  in  revenge  of  that 
consuming  wrath  against  the  thrones  of 
Christendom,  for  which  (said  Hazlitt)  let  us 
glorify  his  name  eternally." 

Yet  Hazlitt,  like  other  men,  and  perhaps 
with  more  bitterness  than  other  men, 
sought  for  love  and  for  intervals  of  rest,  in 
which  all  anger  might  sleep,  and  enmity 
might  be  laid  aside  like  a  travelling  dress, 
after  tumultuous  journeys : 

Though  the  sea-horBe  on  the  ocean 
Own  no  dear  domestic  cave, 

Yet  he  slumbers  without  motion 
On  the  still  and  halcyon  wave* 

If,  on  wind^  days,  the  raven 
Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiff, 

Not  the  less  he  loves  bis  haven 
On  the  bosom  of  a  cliff. 

If  almost  with  eagle  pinion 

O'er  the  Alps  the  chamois  roam, 

Yet  he  bos  some  small  dominion, 
Which,  no  doubt,  he  calls  his  home. 

But  Hazlitt,  restless  as  the  sea-horse,  as 
the  raven,  as  the  chamois,  found  not  their 
respites  from  storm ;  he  sought,  but  sought 
in  vain.  And  for  him  the  closing  stanza 
of  that  little  poem  remained  true  to  his  dy- 
ing hour  :  in  the  person  of  the  '*  Wander- 
ing Jew,"  he  might  complain, — 

Dav  ond  night  my  toils  redouble: 

Nerer  nearer  to  the  goal, 
Night  and  day  I  feel  the  trooble 

Of  the  wanderer  in  my  soul. 
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Domicile  he  had  not,  round  whose  hearth 
his  affections  might  gather;  rest  he  had 
not,  for  the  sole  of  his  burning  foot.  One 
chance  of  regaining  some  peace,  or  a 
chance  as  he  trusted  for  a  time,  was  torn 
from  him  at  the  moment  of  gathering  its 
blossoms.  He  had  been  divorced  from  his 
wife,  not  by  the  law  of  England,  which 
would  have  argued  criminality  in  her,  but 
by  Scottish  law,  satisfied  with  some  proof 
of  frailty  in  himself.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came deeply  fascinated  by  a  young  woman, 
in  no  very  elevated  rank,  for  she  held  some 
domestic  office  of  superintendence  in  a 
boarding-house  kept  by  her  father,  but  of 
interesting  person,  and  endowed  with  strong 
intellectual  sensibilities.  She  had  encour- 
aged Hazlitt ;  had  gratified  him  by  read- 
ing his  works  with  intelligent  sympathy ; 
and,  under  what  form  of  duplicity  it  is 
hard  to  say,  had  partly  engaged  her  faiith 
to  Hazlitt  as  his  future  wife,  whilst  secret- 
ly she  was  holding  a  correspondence,  too 
tender  to  be  misinterpreted,  with  a  gentle- 
man resident  in  the  same  establishment. 
Suspicions  were  put  aside  for  a  time ;  but 
4hey  returned,  and  gathered  too  thickly  for 
Ilazlitt's  penetration  to  cheat  itself  any 
longer.  Once  and  for  ever  he  resolved  'to 
satisfy  himself.  On  a  Sunday,  fatal  to  him 
and  his  farewell  hopes  of  domestic  happi- 
ness, he  had  reason  to  believe  that  she, 
whom  he  now  loved  to  excess,  had  made 
some  appointment  out-of-doors  with  his  ri- 
val. It  was  in  London ;  and  through  the 
crowds  of  London,  Hazlitt  followed  her 
steps  to  the  rendezvous.  Fancying  herself 
lost  in  the  multitude  that  streamed  through 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  the  treacherous  young 
woman  met  her  more  favored  lover  without 
alarm,  and  betrayed,  too  clearly  fur  any 
further  deception,  the  state  of  her  affections 
<  by  the  tenderness  of  her  manner.  There 
went  out  the  last  light  that  threw  a  guiding 
ray  over  the  storm- vexed  course  of  Hazlitt. 
He  was  too  much  in  earnest,  and  he  had 
witnessed  loo  much,  to  be  deceived  or  ap- 
peased. '*  I  whistled  her  down  the  wind," 
was  his  own  account  of  the  catastrophe  ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  he  had  torn  his  own  heart- 
strings, entangled  with  her  "jesses."  Nei- 
ther did  he,  as  others  would  have  done, 
seek  to  disguise  his  misfortune.  On  the 
contrary,  he  cared  not  for  the  ridicule  at- 
tached to  'such  a  situation  amongst  the 
unfeeling;  the  wrench  within  had  been  too 
profound  to  leave  room  for  sensibility  to 
the  sneers  outside.  A  fast  friend  of  his  at 
that  time,  and  one  who  never  ceased  to  be 


his  apologist,  described  him  to  me  as  hav- 
ing become  absolutely  maniacal  during  the 
first  pressure  of  this  affliction.  He  went 
about  proclaiming  the  case,  and  insisting 
on  its  details,  to  every  stranger  that  would 
listen.  He  even  published  the  whole  story 
to  the  world,  in  his  **  Modern  Pygmalion." 
And  people  generally,  who  could  not  be 
aware  of  his  feelings,  or  the  way  in  >ihich 
this  treachery  acted  upon  his  mind  as  a 
ratification  of  all  other  treacheries  and 
wrongs  that  he  had  suffered  through  life, 
laughed  at  him,  or  expressed  disgust  for 
him  as  too  coarsely  indelicate  in  making 
such  disclosures.  But  there  was  no  indel- 
icacy in  such  an  act  of  confidence,  grow- 
ing, as  it  did,  out  of  his  lacerated  heart. 
It  was  an  explosion  of  frenzy.  He  threw 
out  his  clamorous  anguish  to  the  clouds, 
and  to  the  winds,  and  to  the  air ;  caring 
noiteho  m\ghi  listen,  who  might  sympathize, 
or  who  might  sneer.  Pity  was  no  demand 
of  his ;  laughter  was  no  wrong ;  the  sole 
necessity  for  him  was — to  empty  his  over- 
burdened spirit. 

Afler  this  desolating  experience,  the 
exasperation  of  Hazlitt*s  political  temper 
grew  fiercer,  darker,  steadier.  His  *'  Life 
of  Napoleon  "  was  prosecuted  subsequent- 
ly to  this,  and  perhaps  under  this  remem- 
brance, as  a  reservoir  that  might  receive 
all  the  vast  overflows  of  his  wrath,  much 
of  which  was  not  merely  political,  or  in  a 
spirit  of  bacchanalian  partisanship,  but  was 
even  morbidly  anti-social.  He  hated,  with 
all  his  heart,  every  institution  of  man,  and 
all  his  pretensions.  He  loathed  his  own 
relation  to  the  human  race. 

It  was  but  on  a  few  occasions  that  I  ever 
met  Mr.  Hazlitt  myself;  and  those  occa- 
sions, or  all  hut  one,  were  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  case  of  female  treachery 
which  I  have  here  described.  Twice,  I 
think,  or  it  might  be  three  times,  we  walk- 
ed for  a  few  miles  together  :  it  was  in  Lon- 
don, late  at  night,  and  after  leaving  a  party. 
Though  depressed  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
mind  always  in  agitation  from  the  gloomier 
passions,  I  was  yet  amused  by  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  he  clung,  through  bad 
reasons  or  no  reasons,  to  any  public  slander 
floating  against  men  in  power,  or  in  the 
highest  rank.  No  feather,  or  dowl  of  a 
feather,  but  was  heavy  enough  for  him. 
Amongst  other  instances  of  this  willingness 
to  be  deluded  by  rumors,  if  they  took  a 
direction  favorable  to  his  own  bias,  Hazlitt 
had  adopted  the  whole  strength  of  popular 
hatred  which  for  many  years  ran  violently 
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against  the  Kin^  of  Hanover,  at  that  time 
Duke  of  Cumberland.     A  dark  calumny 
had  arisen  agairfst  this  prince,  amongst  the 
populace  of  London,   as  though   he  bad 
been  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  valet. 
This  valet,  [Sellis,]  had,  in  fact,  attempted 
to  murder  the  prince ;  and  all  that  can  be 
said  in  palliation  of  his  act,  is — that  he 
believed  himself  to  have  sustained,  in  the 
person  of  his  beautiful  wife,  the  heaviest 
dishonor    incident    to    man.      How    that 
matter  stood,  I  pretend. not  to  know:   the 
attempt  at  murder  was  baffled ;    and  the 
valet    then    destroyed     himself    with     a 
razor.     All  this  bad  been  regularly  sifted 
by  a  coroner's  inquest ;  and  I  remarked  to 
Hazlitt,  that  the  witnesses  seemed  to  have 
been  called,  indifferently,  from  all  quarters 
likely  to  have  known  the  facts;  so  that  if 
this  inquest  had  failed  to  elicit  the  truth, 
we  might  with  equal  reason  presume  as 
much  of  all   other  inquests.      From  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  except  in  very  peculiar 
cases,  no  candid  and  temperate  man  will 
allow  himself  to  believe  any  appeal  sus- 
tainable :  for,  having  the  witnesses  before 
them  face  to  face,  and  hearing  the  whok 
of  the  evidence,  a  jury  have  always  some 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  which  cannot 
be  open   to  him   who  depends   upon   an 
abridged  report.     But  on  this  subject  Haz- 
litt would  hear  no  reason.    He  said — **  No : 
all  the  princely  houses  of  Europe  have  the 
instinct  of  murder  running  in  th^ir  blood ; 
— they  cherish  it  through  their  privilege  of 
making  war ;  which  being  wholesale  mur- 
der, once  having  reconciled  themselves  to 
thatf  the^  think  of  retail  murder,  commit* 
ted  on  you  or  me,  as  of  no  crime  at  all." 
Under  this  obstinate  prejudice  against  the 
duke,  Hazlitt  read  every  thing  that  he  did 
or  did  not  do,  in  a  perverse  spirit.     And, 
in  one  of  these  nightly  walks,  he  mention- 
ed to  me,  as  something  quite  worthy  of  a 
murderer,  the  following  little  trait  of  casu- 
istry in   the   royal   duke's  distribution  of 
courtesies.     "  I  saw  it  myself/*  said  Haz- 
litt, "so  no  coroner's  jury  can   put  me. 
down."     His  royal  highness  had  rooms  in 
8t.  James's;  and,  one  day,  as  he  was  issu- 
ing from  the  palace  into  Pall-Mall,  Hazlitt 
happened  to  be  immediately  behind  him; 
be  could  therefore  watch  his  motions  along 
the  whole  line  of  his  progress.     It  is  the 
custom  in  £n<2;tand,  wheresoever  the  per- 
sons of  the  royal  family  are  familiar  to  the 
public  eye,  as  at  Windsor,   &c.,  that  all 
passengers  in  the  streets,  on  seeing  them, 
walk  bare-headed,  or  make  some  signal  of 


dutiful  respect.     On  this  occasion,  all  the 
men  who  met  the  prince  took  off  their  hats; 
the  prince  acknowledging  every  such  obei- 
sance by  a  separate  bow.     Pall-Mall  being 
finished,   and   its  whole  han^est  of  royal 
salutations  gathered  in,  next  the  duke  came 
to  Cockspur  street.     But  here,  and  taking 
a  station  close  to  the  crossing,  which  daily 
he  beautified  and  polished  with  his  broom, 
stood   a  negro  sweep.     If  human  at  all; 
which  some  people  doubted,  he  was  pretty 
nearly   as   abject   a  representative  of  our 
human  family  divine  as  can  ever  have  ex- 
isted.    Still  he  was  held  to  be  a  man  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  which   would   have 
hanged  any  person,   gentle  or  simple,  for 
cutting    his    throat.     Law  (it  is  Certain) 
conceived  him  to  be  a  man,  however  poor 
a  one;  though  Medicine,  in  an  undertone, 
muttered  sometimes  a  demur  to  that  opin- 
ion.    But   here  the  sweep  11705,   whether 
man  or  beast,  standing  humbly  in  the  path 
of  royalty ;  vanish  he  would  not ;  he  was, 
(as  The  Times  says  of  the  Corn-League,) 
••  a  great  fact,"  if  rather  a  muddy  one ; 
and   though,   by  his  own  confession,  (re- 
peated one  thousand  times  a-day,)  both  *'  a 
nigger"  and  a  sweep,  ["Remember  poor 
nigger,   your    honor!"    "remember    poor 
sweep !"]  yet  the  creature  could  take  off 
his  rag  of  a  hat,   and  earn  the  bow  of  a 
prince,  as  well  as  any  white  native  of  St. 
James's.     What  was  to  be  done?     A  great 
case  of  conscience  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing raised,  in  the  person  of  a  paralytic 
nigger;    nay,  possibly  a  state  question — 
Ought  a  son  of  England,*  could  a  son  of 
England,  descend  from  his  majestic  pede»- 
tal  to  gild  with  the  rays  of  his  condescen- 
sion such  a  grub,  such  a  very  doubtful  grub, 
as  this?     Total   Pall  Mall  wds  sagacious 
of  the  coming  crisis ;  judgment  was  going 
to  be  delivered  ;  a  precedent  to'Ke  raised  ; 

*  "  Son  of  England ;"  t.  e.  prince  of  the  blood 
in  the  direct,  and  not  in  tfae  collateral,  line.  I 
mention  thin  for  the  sake  of  some  readerr,  who 
may  not  be  aware  that  thid  bnautiful  formula,  io 
well  known  in  France,  is  often  transferred  by  the 
French  writers  of  memoirs  to  our  English  prin- 
ces, though  little  used  amongst  ourselves.  Gaa- 
ton,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
"  a  iron  of  France,*'  as  being  a  child  of  Louis 
XIII.  But  the  son  of  Gaston,  viz.  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  a  grandson  of  France. 
The  first  wife  of  Gaston,  our  Princess  Henrietta, 
was  called  *^  FifU  d'Anglaterre,'*  as  being  a 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  The  Princess  Charlotte, 
again,  was  a  davghter  of  England  ;  her  present 
majesty,  a  granddavghter  of  England.  But  all 
these  ladies  collectively  would  be  called,  on  the 
French  principle,  the  children  of  England. 
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and  Pall  Mall  stood  still,  with  Hazlitt  at 
its  head,  to  learn  the  issue.  How  if  the 
black  should  be  a  Jacobin,  and  (in  the 
event  of  the  duke's  bowing)  should  have  a 
bas-relief  sculptured  on  his  tomb,  exhibit- 
ing an  English  prince,  and  a  German  king, 
as  two  separate  personages,  in  the  act  of 
worshipping  his  broom?  Luckily,  it  was 
not  the  black's  province  to  seitle  the  case. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  seeing  no  coun- 
sel at  hand  to  argue  either  the  pro  or  the 
contra,  found  himself  obliged  to  settle  the 
question  de  piano;  so,  drawing  out  his 
purse,  he  kept  his  hat  as  rigidly  settled  on 
his  head,  as  William  Penn  and  Mead  did 
before  the  recorder  of  London.  All  Pall 
Mall  applauded;  contradicente  Gulielmo 
Hazlitt,  and  Hazlitt  only.  The  black 
swore  tbat  the  prince  gave  him  half-a- 
crown ;  but  .whether  he  regarded  this  in 
the  light  of  a  godsend  to  his  avarice,  or  a 
shipwreck  to  his  ambition — whether  he  was 
more  thankful  for  the  money  gained,  or 
angry  for  the  honor  lost — did  not  transpire. 
"No  matter,"  said  Hazlitt,  *' the  black 
might  be  a  fool ;  but  I  insist  upon  it,  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  bow,  since  all  Pall 
Mall  had  it  before  him;  and  that  it  was 
unprincely  to  refuse  it."  Either  as  a  black 
or  as  a  scavenger,  Hazlitt  held  him  ''  qual- 
ified "  for  sustaining  a  royal  bow ;  as  a 
black,  was  he  not  a  specimen  (if  rather  a 
damaged  one)  of  the  homo  sapiens  described 
bj  Linnaeus?  As  a  sweep,  in  .possession 
(by  whatever  title)  of  a  lucrative  crossing, 
had  he  not  a  kind  of  estate  in  London  ? 
Was  he  not,  said  Hazlitt,  a  fellow-subject, 
capable  of  committing  treason,  and  paying 
taxes  into  the  treasury?  Not,  perhaps,  in 
any  direct  shape,  but  indirect  taxes,  most 
certainly,  oti  his  tobacco — and  even  on  his 
broom?  :   / 

These ^in;rs  could  not  be  denied.  But 
still,  when  my  turn  came  for  speaking,  I 
confessed  frankly  that  (politics  apart)  my 
feeling  in  the  case  went  along  with  the 
Duke's.  The  bow  would  not  be  so  useful 
to  the  black  as  the  half-crown  :  he  could 
not  possibly  have  both;  for  how  could  any 
man  make  a  bow  to  a  beggar  when  in  the 
act  of  giving  him  half-a-crown  ?  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  bow,  so  useless  to  the 
•weep,  and  (to  speak  by  a  vulgar  adage)  as 
saperfluous  as  a  side-pocket  to  a  cow, 
would  react  upon  the  other  bows  distributed 
along  the  line  of  Pall  Mall,  so  as  to  neutral- 
ize them  one  and  all.  No  honor  could  con- 
tinue such  in  which  a  paralytic  negro  sweep 
was  associated.     This  distinction,  however, 


occurred  to  me ;  that  if,  instead  of  a  prince 
and  a  subject,  the  royal  dispenser  of  bows 
had  been  a  king,  he  ought  nol  to  have  ex- 
cluded the  black  from  participation ;  be* 
cause,  as  the  common  father  of  his  people, 
he  ought  not  to  know  of  any  difference 
amongst  those  who  are  equally  his  children. 
And  in  illustration  of  that  opinion,  I  sketch* 
ed  a  little  scene  which  I  bad  myself  wit- 
nessed, and  with  great  pleasure,  upon  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  made  to  Drury  Lane  by 
George  IV.  when  regent.  At  another  time 
I  may  tell  it  to  the  reader.  Hazlitt,  how- 
ever, li.stened  fretfully  to  me  when  praising 
the  deportment  and  beautiful  gestures  of 
one  conservative  leader ;  though  he  had 
compelled  me  to  hear  the  most  disadvanta- 
geous comments  on  another. 

As  a  lecturer^  I  do  not  know  what  Haz- 
litt was,  having  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  him.  Some  qualities  in  his 
style  of  composition  were  calculated  to  as- 
sist the  purposes  of  a  lecturer,  who  must 
produce  an  effect  oftentimes  by  independ- 
ent sentences  and  paragraphs,  who  roust 
glitter  and  surprise,  who  roust  turn  round 
within  the  narrowest  compass,  and  cannot 
rely  upon  any  sort  of  attention  that  would 
cost  an  effort.  Mr.  Gilfillan  says,  that  '*  he 
proved  moire  popular  than  was  expected  by 
those  who  knew  his  uncompromising  scorn 
of  all  those  tricks  and  petty  artifices  which 
are  frequently  employed  to  pump  up  ap- 
plause. His  manner  was  somewhat  abrupt 
and  monotonous,  but  earnest  and  energetic." 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gilfillan  takes  an  oc- 
casion to  express  some  opinions,  which  ap- 
pear very  just,  upon  the  unfitness  (generally 
speaking)  of  men  whom  he  describes  as 
**  fiercely  inspired,"  for  this  mode  of  dis- 
play. The  truth  is,  that  all  genius  implies 
originality,  and  sometimes  uncontrollable 
singularity,  in  the  habits  of  thinking,  and 
in  the  modes  of  viewing,  as  well  as  of  esti- 
mating objects.  Whereas  a  miscellaneous 
audience  is  best  conciliated  by  that  sort  of 
talent  which  reflects  the  average  mind, 
which  is  not  over-weighted  in  any  one  di- 
rection, is  not  tempted  into  any  extreme, 
and  is  able  to  preserve  a  steady,  rope-dan- 
cer's equilibrium  of  posture  upon  themes 
where  a  man  of  genius  is  most  apt  to  lose  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  full  and 
accurate  list  of  Ilazlitt's  works,  including, 
of  course,  his  contributions  to  journals  and 
encyclopaedias.  These  last,  as  shorter  and 
oftener  springing  from  hnimpromptu  effort, 
are  more  likely,  than  his  regular  books,  to 
have  been  written  with  a  pleasurable  enthii* 
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Biasm  :  and  the  writer's  proportion  of  plea- 
sure, in  such  cases,  very  often  becomes  the 
regulating  law  for  his  reader's.     Amongst 
the  philosophical  works  of  Hazlitt,  I  do  not 
observe  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  aware  of  two 
that  are  likely  to  be  specially  interesting. 
One  is  an  examination  of  David  Hartley,  at 
least  as  to  his  law  of  association.     Thirty 
years  ago,  I  looked  into  it  slightly  ;  but  my 
reverence  for  Hartley  offended  me  with  its 
tone ;  and  afterwards,  hearing   that  Cole- 
ridge challenged  for  his  own  most  of  what 
was  important  in  the  thoughts,  I  lost  all  in- 
terest in  the  essay.     Hazlitt,  having  heard 
Coleridge  talk  on  this  theme,  must  have  ap- 
proached it  with  a  mind  largely  pre-occu- 
pied  as  regarded  the  weak  points  in  Hart- 
ley, and  the  particular  tactics  for  assailing 
them.     But  still  the  great  talents  for  specu- 
lative research  which  Hazlitt  had  from  na- 
ture,  without  having  given  to  them   the 
benefit  of  much  culture  or  much  exercise, 
would  justify  our  attentive  examination  of 
the  work.     It  forms  part  of  the  volume 
which  contains  the  **  Essay  on  Human  Ac- 
tion;" which  volume,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan supposes  to  have  won  the  special  ap- 
plause of  Sir  James  Macintosh,   then  in 
Bengal.     This,  if  accurately  stated,  is  cre- 
ditable to  Sir  James's  generosity ;  for,  in 
this  particular  volume  it  is,  that  Hazlitt 
makes  a  pointed  assault,  in  sneering  terms, 
and  very  unnecessarily,  upon  Sir  James. 

The  other  little  work  unnoticed  by  Mr. 
Gilfillan, ^  is  an  examination,  (but  under 
what  title  I  cannot  say,)  of  Lindley  Mur- 
ray's English  Grammar.  This  may  seem, 
by  its  subject,  a  trifle ;  yet  Hazlitt  could 
hardly  have  had  a  motive  for  such  an  effort 
but  in  some  philosophic  perception  of  the 
ignorance  betrayed  by  many  grammars  of 
our  language,  and  sometimes  by  that  of 
Lindley  Murray;  which  Lindley,  by  the 
way,  though  resident  in  England,  was  an 
American.  There  is  great  room  for  a  use- 
ful display  of  philosophic  subtlety  in  an 
English  grammar,  even  though  meant  for 
schools.  Hazlitt  could  not  6ti/  have  fur-^ 
nished  something  of  value  towards  such  a 
display.  And  if  (as  I  was  once  told)  his 
book  was  suppressed,  I  imagine  that  this 
suppression  must  have  been  purchased  by 
some  powerful  publisher  interested  in  keep- 
ing up  the  current  reputation  of  Murray. 

"  Strange  stories,"  says  Mr.  Gilfillan, 
"  are  told  about  his  [Flazlitt's]  latter  days, 
and  his  deathrbed."  I  know  not  whether  1 
properly  understand  Mr.  Gilfillan.  The 
stories  which  I  myself  have  happened  to 
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hear,  were  not  so  much  "  strange/'  since 
they  arose,  naturally  enough,  out  of  pecu> 
niary  embarrassments,  as  they  were  afflict- 
ing  in  the  turn  they  took.  Dramatically 
viewed,  if  a  man  were  speaking  of  things 
so  far  removed  from  our  own  times  and  in- 
terests as  to  excuse  that  sort  of  language, 
the  circumstances  of  Hazlitt's  last  hours 
might  rivet  the  gaze  of  a  critic  as  fitted, 
harmoniously,  with. almost  scenic  art,  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life;  fitted  equally  to 
rouse  his  wrath,  to  deepen  his  dejection, 
and  in  the  hour  of  death  to  justify  his  mis- 
anthropy. But  T  have  no  wish  to  utter  a 
word  on  things  which  1  know  only  at  second 
hand,  and  cannot  speak  upon  without  risk 
of  mis-stating  facts  or  doing  injustice  to 
persons.  1  prefer  closing  this  section  with 
the  words  of  Mr.  Gilfillan  : 

'*  Well  says  Bulwer,  that  of  all  the  men- 
tal wrecks  which  have  occurred  in  our  era, 
this  was  the  most  melancholy.  Others  may 
have  been  as  unhapt)y  in  their  domestic  cir- 
cumstances, and  gone  down  steeper  places 
of  dissipation  than  he  ;  but  they  had  mean- 
while the  breath  of  popularity,  if  not  of 
wealth  and  station,  to  give  them  a  certain 
solace;"  What  had  Hazlitt  of  this  nature? 
Mr.  Gilfillan  answers, — "  Absolutely  noth- 
ing to  support  and  cheer  him.  With  no 
hope,  no  fortune,  no  status  in  society ;  no 
certain  popularity  as  a  writer,  no  domestic 
peace,  little  sympathy  from  kindred  spirits, 
little  support  .from  his  political  party,  no 
moral  management,  no  definite  belief; 
with  great  powers,  and  great  passions  with- 
in, and  with  a  host  of  powerful  enemies 
without,  it  was  his  to  enact  one  of  the  sad- 
dest tragedies  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone. 
Such  is  a  faithful  portraiture  of  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  whose  restless  intellect  and 
stormy  passions  have  now,  for  fifteen  years, 
found  that  repose  in  the  grave  which  was 
denied  them  above  it."  Mr.  Gilfillan  con- 
cludes with  expressing  his  conviction,  in 
which  I  desire  to  concur,  that  both  enemies 
and  friends  will  now  join  in  admiration  for 
the  man ;  "  both  will  readily  concede  now, 
that  a  subtle  thinker,  an  eloquent  writer,  a 
lover  of  beauty  and  poetry,  and  man  and 
truth,  one  of  the  best  of  critics,  and  not  the 
worst  of  men,  expired  in  William  Hazlitt." 
Requiescat  in  pace  ! 


PERCY   VYSSHB    SHELLET. 

There  is  no  writer  named  amongst  men, 
of  whom,  so  much  as  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shel- 
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ley,  it  is  difficult  for  a  conscientious  critic 
to  speak  with  the  truth  and  the  respect  due 
to  his  exalted  powers,  and  yet  without  of- 
fence to  feelings  the  most  sacred,  which  too 
memorably  he  outraged.  The  indignation, 
which  this  powerful  young  writer  provoked, 
had  its  root  in  no  personal  feelings — those 
might  have  been  conciliated ;  in  no  worldly 
feelings — those  might  have  proved  transito- 
ry; but  in  feelings  the  holiest  which  brood 
over  human  life^  and  which  guard  the  sanc- 
tuary of  religious  truth.  Consequently, 
whhch  is  a  melancholy  thought  for  any 
friend  of  Shelley's,  the  indignation  is  likely 
to  be  co-extensive  and  co-enduring  with  the 
writings  that  provoked  it.  That  bitterness 
of  scorn  and  defiance  which  still  burns 
against  his  name  in  the  most  extensively 
meditative  section  of  English  society,  viz. 
the  religious  section,  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  propitiated :  selfish  interests,  being 
wounded,  might  be  compensated ;  merely 
human  interests  might  be  soothed  ;  but  in- 
terests, that  transcend  all  human  valuation; 
being  so  insulted,  must  upon  principle  re- 
ject all  human  ransom  or  conditions  of  hu- 
man compromise.  Less  than  penitential 
recantation  could  not  be  accepted:  and 
that  is  now  impossible.  "  Will  ye  transact* 
with  God?''  Hs  the  indignant  language  of 
Milton  in  a  case  of  that  nature.  And  in 
this  case  the  language  of  many  pious  men 
said  aloud, — "It  is  for  God  to  forgive :  but 
we,  his  servants,  are  bound  to  recollect  that 

*  ** Transact:" — thii  word, used  in  this  Roman 
iense,  illustrates  the  particular  mode  of  Milton's 
liberties  with  the  Etiglish  language ;  liberties 
which  have  never  yet  been  properly  examined, 
collated,  numbered,  or  appreciated.  In  the  Ro- 
man law,  transigere  expressed  the  case,  where 
'  each  of  two  conflicting  parties,  conceded  some- 
thing of  what  originally  he  had  claimed  as  the 
rigor  of  his  right ;  and  transactio  was  the  techni- 
cfu  name  for  a  legal  compromise.  Milton  has 
here  introduced  no  new  word  into  the  English 
language,  but  has  given  a  new  and  more  learned 
sense  to  an  old  one.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  as  'in 
the  word  sensuouty  he  introduces  a  pure  coinage 
of  his  own,  and  a  very  useful  coin«tge:  but  gene- 
rally  to  re-endow  an  old  foundation  is  the  ax- 
tent  of  his  innovations.  M.  de  Tocqueville  is 
therefore  likely  to  be  found  wrong  in  saying  that 
'*  Milton  alone  introduced  more  than  six  hundred 
worda  into  the  English  language,  almost  all  de- 
rived frotn  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  or  the  Hebrew.** 
The  piKsnge  occurs  in  the  16th  chapter  of  his 
"  Democracy  in  America,"  Part  II.  where  M.  de 
Tocqueville  i.<i  discussing  the  separate  agencies 
through  which  democratic  life  on  the  one  hand, 
or  aristocratic  on  the  othpr,  affects  the  changes  of 
language.  His  English  translator,  Mr.  H.  Reeve, 
an  able  and  philosophic  annotator,  justly  views 
this  bold  assertion  as  **  startliog  and  probably  er- 
roneoui.'* 


this  young  man  offered  to  Christ  and  to 
Christianity  the  deepest  insult  which,  ear 
has  heard,  or  which  it  has  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive."  Others,  as  in 
Germany,  had  charged  Christ  with  commit- 
ting suicide,  on  the  principle  that  he  who 
tempts  or  solicits  death  by  doctrines  fitted 
to  provoke  that  result,  is  virtually  the  causer 
of  his  own.  destruction.  But  in  this  sense 
every  man  commits  suicide,  who  will  not 
betray  an  interest  confided  to  his  keeping 
under  menaces  of  death  ;  the  martyr,  who 
perishes  for  truth ^  when  by  deserting  it  he 
might  live ;  the  patriot  who  perishes  for  his 
country,  when  by  betraying  it  he  might  win 
riches  and  honor.  And,  were  this  even 
otherwise,  the  objection  would  be  nothing 
to  Christians — who,  recognizing  the  Deity 
in  Christ,  recognize  his  unlimited  right  over 
life.  Some,  again,  had  pointed  their  insults 
at  a  part  more  vital  in  Christianity,  if  it  had 
happened  to  be  as  vulnerable  as  they  fan- 
cied. The  new  doctrine  introduced  by 
Christ,  of  forgiveness  to  those  who  injure  or 
who  hate  us, — on  what  footing  was  it  plac- 
ed? Once,  at  least  in  appearance,  on  the 
idea,  that  by  assisting  or  forgiving  an  ene- 
my, we  should  be  eventually  *'  heaping 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head."  Mr.  Howdon, 
in  a  very  clever  book  [Rational  Invtstigor 
tion  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philoso* 
phy :  London,  1840,]  calls  this  ''  a  fiendish 
idea,"  (p.  290  :)  and  I  acknowledge  that  to 
myself,  in  one  part  of  my  boyhood,  it  did 
seem  a  refinement  of  malice.  My  subtil- 
izing habits,  however,  even  in  those  days, 
soon  suggested  to  me  that  this  aggravation 
of  guilt  in  the  object  of  our  forgiveness  was 
not  held  out  as  the  motive  to  the  forgive- 
ness, but  as  the  result  of  it ;  secondly,  that 
perhaps  no  aggravation  of  his  guilt  was  the 
point  contemplated,  but  the  salutary  sting- 
ing into  life  of  his  remorse,  hitherto  sleep- 
ing ;  thirdly,  that  every  doubtful  or  per- 
plexing expression  must  be  overruled  and 
determined  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
system  in  which  it  stands.  If  Mr.  Howdon's 
sense  were  the  true  one,  then  this  passage 
would  be  in  pointed  hostility  to  every  other 
part  of  the  Christian  ethics.* 

*  Since  the  boyish  period  in  which  there  re- 
dressing corrections  occurred  to  me,  I  have  seen 
some  reason  (upon  considering  the  oriental  prac- 
tice  of  placing  live  coals  in  a  pan  upon  die  head, 
and  its  meaning  as  still  in  use  amongst  the  Turks) 
to  alter  the  whole  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
It  would  too  much  interrupt  the  tenor  of  ijie  sub- 
ject to  explain  this  at  length  ;  but  if  right,  it 
would  equally  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
Ltian  morals. 
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These' were  affronts  to  the  founder  of 
Chriatiaiiity,  offered  too  much  in  the  tem- 
per of  malignity.  But  SheUey's  was  worse ; 
more  bitter,  and  with  less  of  countenance, 
even  in  show  or  shadow,  from  any  fact,  or 
insinuation  of  a  fact,  that  Scripture  sug- 
gests. In  his  "  dueen  Mab,"  he  gives  a 
dreadful  portrait  of  God  ;  and  that  no  ques- 
tion may  arise,  oTtohat  God  ?  he  names  him ; 
it  is  Jehovah.  He  asserts  his  existence ;  he 
affirms  him  to  be  **  an  al.mighty  God,  and 
vengeful  as  almighty."  He  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe him  as  the  **  omnipotent  fiend,"  who 
found  "  none  but  slaves''  [Israel  in  Egypt, 
no  doubt]  to  be  **  his  tools,"  and  none  but 
"  a  murderer"  [Moses,  I  presume]  "  to  be 
his  accomplice  in  crime."  He  introduces 
this  dreadful  Almighty  as  speaking,  and  as 
speaking  thus, — 

From  an  eternity  of  idlennss 

I,  God,  awoke  ;  in  seven  days*  toil  made  earth 

From  Dothiog;  rested ;  and  created  man. 

But  man  he  hates ;  and  he  goes  on  to  curse 
him ;  till,  at  the  intercession  of  **  the  mur- 
derer," who  is  electrified  into  pity  for  the 
human  race  by  the  very  horror  of  the  di- 
vine curses,  God  promises  to  send  his  son 
— only,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
This  son  appears  ;  the  poet  tell  us  that — 

— ^  the  Incarnate  came  ;  humbly  be  came, 
Veiling  his  horrible  Godhead  in  the  shape 
Of  man,  scorn'd  by  the  world,  his  name  anheard, 
Save-by  the  rabble  of  his  native  town. 

The  poet  pnrsucs  this  incarnate  God  as  a 
teacher  of  men  ;  teaching,  "  in  semblance," 
justice,  truth,  and  peace ;  but  underneath 
all  this,  kindling  **  quenchless  fiames," 
which  eventually  were  destined 

to  satiate,  with  the  blood 

Of  troth  and  freedom,  his  malignant  soul. 

He  follows  him  to  his  crucifixion  ;  and  de- 
scribes him,  whilst  hanging  on  the  cross,  as 
shedding  malice  upon  a  reviler, — malice  on 
the  cross  I 

A  smile  of  godlike  malice  retllumioed 
His  fading  lineaments ; 

and  his  parting  breath  is  uttered  in  a  me- 
morable curse. 

This  atrocious  picture  of  the  Deity,  in 
his  dealings  with  man,  both  pre-Christian 
and  post-Christian,  is  certainly  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  wandering  Jew.  But  the  in- 
ternal evidence,  as  well  as  collateral  evi- 
dence from  without,  make  it  clear  that  the 
Jew,  (whose  version  of  scriptural  records 
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nobody  in  the  poem  disputes,)  here  repre- 
sents the  person  of  the  poet.  Shelley  had 
opened  his  career  as  an  atheist ;  and  as  a 
proselytizing  atheist.  But  he  was  then  a 
boy.  At  the  date  of  **  Queen  Mab"  he  was 
a  young  man.  And  we  now  find  him  ad- 
vanced from  the  station  of  an  atheist  to  the 
more  intellectual  one  of  a  believer  in  God 
and  in  the  mission  of  Christ ;  but  of  one 
who  fancied  himself  called  upon  to  defy  and 
to  hate  both,  in  so  far  as  they  had  revealed 
their  relations  to  man. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  thinks  that  '*  Shelley  was 
far  too  harshly  treated  in  his  speculative 
boyhood ;"  and  it  strikes  him  **  that,  had 
pity  and  kind-hearted  expostulation  been 
tried,  instead  of  reproach  and  abrupt  expul- 
sion, they  might  have  wearied  him  from  the 
duss  of  atheism  to  the  milkv  breast  of  the 
faith  and  '  worship  of  sorrow ;'  and  the 
touching  spectacle  had  been  renewed,  of 
the  demoniac  sitting  '  clothed,  and  in  his 
right  mind,'  at  the  feet  of  Jesus."  I  am 
not  of  that  opinion ;  and  it  is  an  opinion 
which  seems  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
Shelley, — that  quality  which  in  him  was 
deepest,  so  as  to  form  the  basis  of  his  na- 
ture, if  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  that,  by 
personal  irritation,  he  had  been  piqued  into 
infidelity,  or  that  by  flattering  ccmciliation 
he  could  have  been  bribed  back  into  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  Like  a  wild  horse 
of  the  Pampas,  he  would  have  thrown  ap 
his  heels,  and  whinnied  his  disdain  of  any 
man  coming  to  catch  him  with  a  bribe  of 
oats.  He  had  the  constant  vision  of  a  man- 
ger and  a  halter  in  the  rear  of  all  such  ca- 
ressing tempters,  once  having  scented  the 
gales  of  what  he  thought  perfect  freedom, 
from  the  lawless  desert.  His  feud  with 
Christianity  was  a  craze  derived  from  some 
early  wrench  of  his  understanding,  and 
made  obstinate  to  the  degree  in  which  we 
find  it,  from  having  rooted  itself  in  certain 
combinations  of  ideas  that,  once  coalescing, 
could  not  be  shaken  loose ;  such  as,  that 
Christianity  underpropped  the  eorruptions 
of  the  earth,  in  the  shape  of  wicked  govern- 
ments that  might  else  have  been  overthrown, 
or  of  wicked  priesthoods  that,  but  for  the 
shelter  of  shadowy  and  spiritual  terrors, 
must  have  trembled  before  those  whom  thej 
overawed.  Kings  that  were  clothed  in 
bloody  robes;  dark  hierarchies  that  scowled 
upon  the  poor  children  of  the  soil ;  these 
objects  took  up  a  permanent  station  in  the 
background  of  Shelley's  imagination,  not  to 
be  dispossessed  more  than  the  phantom  of 
Banquo  from  the  festival  of  Macbeth,  and 
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composed  a  towering  Babylon  of  mystery 
that,  to  his  belief,  could  not  have  flourish- 
ed, under  any  umbrage  less  vast  than  that 
of  Christianity.  Such  was  the  inextricable 
association  of  images  that  domineered  over 
Shelley's  mind  ;  such  was  the  hatred  which 
he  built  upon  that  association, — an  associa- 
tion casual  and  capricious,  yet  fixed  and 
petrified  as  if  by  frost.  Can  we  imagine 
the  case  of  an  angel  touched  by  lunacy  ? 
Have  we  ever  seen  the  spectacle  of  a  hu- 
man intellect,  exquisite  by  its  functions  of 
creation,  yet  in  one  chamber  of  it&  shadowy 
house  already  ruined  before  the  light  of 
manhood  had  cleansed  its  darkness  ?  Such 
an  angel,  such  a  man, — if  ever  such  there 
were, — ^such  a  lunatic  angel,  such  a  ruined 
man,  was  Shelley,  whilst  yet  standing  on 
the  earliest  threshold  of  life. 

( To  be  continued.) 


From  the  New  MoeUiIj  Msfaiine. 

THE  ROBERTSES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 


BY    MRS.    TBOLI.OPE. 


(Concluded,) 

And  the  Robertses?  How  were  they 
engaged,  both  before  and  afler  this  visit? 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Vincent  the  first  time 
taken  his  departure,  than  Mrs.  Roberts 
renewed  the  attack  upon  her  son,  which 
had  been  so  skilfully  stopped  by  Agatha 
when  he  was  present. 

*'  And  now,  sir,"  said  she,  '*  be  pleased 
to  account  to  me  as  politely,  and  a  little 
more  truly  than  you  have  been  doing  to 
your  friend  the  tutor,  how  you  have  man- 
aged to  lose  hold  of  the  girl  whom  I  placed 
in  so  masterly  a  manner  in  your  hands?" 

**  To  answer  you  more  truly  than  I  did 
my  friend  the  tutor  is  impossible,  ma'am, 
but  by  way  of  politeness  I  can  make  you 
a  bow,  if  you  please,"  replied  her  son, 
drawing  his  heels  together,  and  making 
her  a  low  bow. 

"  I  won't  hear  this!"  returned  the  irrita- 
ted Mrs.  Roberts,  stamping  her  foot  upon 
the  ground.  "  Af\er  all  I  have  done,  all 
the  money  I  have  given,  all  the  risk  I  have 
run,  am  I  to  be  told  by  a  sneering  puppy 
of  a  boy  that  he  has  let  the  golden  prize 
slip  through  his  fingers,  and  then  returned 
to  laugh  at  me?  Agatha !  I  shall  go  mad ! 
Hake  him  tell  you  where  the  girl  is.    It 
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may  not  yet  perhaps  be  too  late  to  secure 
her.  You  know  not,  any  of  you,  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  that  we  should  have  and  hold 
her  and  her  money  for  ever.  People  can't 
go  on  playing  at  being  lords  and  ladies  for 
nothing,  I  can  tell  you.  If  we  fail  in  get- 
ting this  girl  the  game  is  up  with  us." 

**  Don't  go  on  making  a  fool  of  yourself, 
Edward,"  said  his  eldest  sister,  with  a  good 
deal  of  severity.  **  This  is  evidently  no 
time  for  jesting." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Agatha!  You  are 
a  right  clever  girl  in  some  things,  but  you 
understand  no  more  about  the  aflTairs  of 
men  than  a  baby.  As  to  not  jesting,  in- 
deed, I  am  perfectly  ready  to  obey  you ; 
being  greatly  more  tempted  to  blow  my 
brains  out  than  to  laugh." 

"  How  can  you  try  to  frighten  us  by 
talking  in  such  a  horrid,  disgusting  way, 
Edward  ?"  said  Maria,  beginning  to  cry, 
*'  and  we  kept  all  this  time  from  going  to 
dress!  Do  come,  Agatha!  will  you  ?  I 
have  the  most  particular  reason  in  the 
world  for  wishing  to  be  in  good  time  to- 
night. I  don't  know  what  may  not  depend 
upon  it !" 

**  Maria,  you  are  an  idiot,"  said  the 
young  man,  **  and  as  for  you,  Agatha,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  eldest  sister, 
**  though  you  are  not  an  idiot,  you  are  an 
ignoramus.  But  my  mother  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  if!  she  docs  not  let  her 
temper  get  the  better  of  her.  So  now, 
ma'am,  be  so  good  as  to  hear  me,  if  you 
please ;  and  don't  let  us  begin  by  quarrel- 
ling, for  it  won't  answer,  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  As  to  your  young  devil  incarnate, 
Miss  Bertha,  I  tell  you  fairly  that  even  if 
I  knew  what  was  become  of  her,  which  as 
I  hope  to  be  saved  I  do  not,  I  never  would, 
as  long  as  I  have  breath  in  my  body,  at- 
tempt any  thing  more  in  the  matrimonial 
way  with  her.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  I  always  hated  her  like  poison,  and 
you  ought  to  remember  into  the  bargain 
that  I  never  let  this  make  the  very  least 
difference.  But  it's  no  good  to  mince  the 
matter.  The  thing's  no  go,  mother,  and 
you  may  as  well  give  it  up  first  as  last." 

'*  But  I  will  not  give  it  up,  sir!"  scream- 
ed his  strongly-excited  parent.  "Give  it 
up  ?  Don't  I  know  the  mon.strous  sums  I 
have  squeezed  out  of  your  father  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  things  going  till  I  could  make 
you  set  about  the  busmess  in  earnest  I 
And  a  pretty  job  you  have  made  of  it  at 
last.  Oh!  I  shall  go  mad!  I  am  quite 
sure  I  shall  go  mad  1" 
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'*And  what  do  yon  think  I  shall  do, 
ma'am  ?"  cried  Maria,  wringing  her  hands. 
"  The  truth  comes  ouf  at  last.  You  say 
yourself  now  that  you  only  squeezed  out 
the  money  for  the  sake  of  Edward,  so  it  is 
much  that  Agatha  and  I  have  to  thank  you 
for!  And  yet,  cruel  and  unkind  as  you 
are,  I  have  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of  what  you  said  ought  to  be  our  first  ob- 
ject, and  now  at  the  very  moment  when  I 
am  quite  sure  of  succeeding  both  as  to  the 
affections  of  my  heart  and  prudent  con- 
formity to  your  wishes  in  every  respect, 
you  stand  here  scolding  Edward  about  a 
thing  that  is  past  and  over,  instead  of  go- 
ing to  dress  ior  the  Princess  Yabiolporaki- 
osky's  ball  1  and  yet  every  thing  depends 
npon  my  meeting  him  this  very  night  1" 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Mrs.  Roberts 
as  she  heard  these  words,  and  for  a  mo-, 
ment  a  feelinjif  of  reviving  hope  for  Maria 
overpowered  her  fears  for  Edward.  She 
recollected  the  visit  of  Mr.  Vincent,  and 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  changed, 
and  her  voice  almost  softened  into  a  whis- 
per as  she  said,  **  Has  Lyn berry  written  to 
you,  Maria?  Is  it  Lord  Lynberry  whom 
you  expect  to  meet  to-night  V* 

"  Lord  Lynberry,  ma'am  1"  returned 
Maria,  with  such  a  mixture  of  scorn  and 
indignation  as  made  her  look  quite  sublime, 
"Lord  Lynberry!  What  a  pitiful,  poor- 
spirited  creature  you  must  take  me  for. 
No,  ma'am.  However  badly  you  and  Ed- 
ward, between  you,  may  have  managed  Ais 
affairs,  mine  have  fortunately  been  led  to 
myself.  Agatha  can  tell  you,  if  she  chooses 
to  do  so,  what  the  attentions  of  Prince 
Filippo  Odoronto  have  been,  and  there  was 
that  in  his  manner  when  he  engaged  me 
for  the  first  waltz  to-night  which  convinced 
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me." 

"  Why  you  silly  fool,"  said  her  brother, 
interrupting  her,  **  Prince  Pilippo  Odoron- 
to is  married." 

'  "  Married !"  returned  Maria,  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile,  "  about  as  much  married 
as  you  are.  Master  Edward.  Give  me 
leave  to  know  what  concerns  myself,  if  you 
please.  The  words  which  Prince  Filippo 
said  to  me  as  he  gave  me  my  bouquet  the 
night  before  last,  could  not  have  been  spo- 
ken by  any  married  man." 

Mr.  Edward's  reply  to  this  was  a  short 
whbtle,  and  then,  turning  to  his  mother, 
he  resumed  what  he  very  naturally  thought 
a  more  important  subject. 

*'  I  don't  think  you  will  do  any  good  by 
listening  to  the  history  of  Maria's  lores 


just  at  this  moment,  ma'am;  it  will  be 
more  to  the  purpose,  I  believe,  to  tell  me 
straightforward,  without  bothering  the 
question  with  any  ifs  or  huts,  whether  you 
can  get  my  father  to  draw  a  check  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Frederigo 
Paulovino  upon  meV* 

"  No !"  was  the  succinct  reply  of  his 
mother. 

''  Then  I  advise  you  not  to  show  your* 
selves  in  any  drawing-room  in  Rome  either 
to-night  or  any  other  night.  1  know  you 
will  get  affronted  if  you  do." 

'*  If  your  conduct  has  really  been  such 
as  to  bring  such  a  consequence  npon  us, 
Edward,"  said  Agatha,  coloring  to  the  tem- 
ples, "  you  deserve — "  but  there  she 
stopped. 

*'  You  afe  quite  at  liberty  to  go  on.  Miss 
Agatha,"  he  replied,  **  I  believe  that  when 
cards  turn  against  a  man,  his  friends  and 
relations  generally  turn  after  them;  but 
that  is  a  point  of  no  consequence  whatever. 
If  this  money  can  be  paid,  I  am  ready  and 
willing  to  start  fresh,  and  hope  for  better 
luck  for  the  future ;  but,  if  it  cannot,  the 
game  is  up  with  us  all.  You  had  better 
take  my  word  for  it  than  wait  till  you  have 
found  it  out  for  yourselves." 

'*  You  are  talkinjr  the  most  outrageous 
nonsense  possible,  Edward!"  cried  Agatha, 
vehemently.  "  What  on  earth  can  it  sig- 
nify, as  far  as  the  manner  of  our  being 
received  in  society  is  concerned,  whether 
you  lose  or  win  ?" 

'*  As  far  as  winning  and  receiving  a 
handful  of  naps  one  night,  Miss  Agatha, 
or  losing  and  paying  them  another,  you 
are  perfectly  right  in  supposing  that  yon 
could  not  by  possibility  have  any  thing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  But  you  are  more 
behindhand  in  your  education  than  I  should 
have  thought  possible,  if  you  don't  know 
that  a  fellow  who  pockets  his  winnings, 
and  shirks  paying  his  losings,  is  liable  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  be  kicked 
about  like  a  dog,  and  that  the  loveliest  wo- 
men that  ever  trod  the  earth,  if  they  are 
related  to  him,  can  no  more  hope  to  be 
well  received  by  people  of  fashion  than  if 
they  were  known  to  be  infected  with  the 
plague." 

"Then  how  have  you  dared,  young  vil- 
lain as  you  are,  to  betray  us  into  so  dread- 
ful a  situation?"  returned  Agatha,  with 
vehemence.  **  You  are,  if  this  be  true,  a 
reptile  unfit  to  live  t  knowing,  as  you  so 
evidently  did,  that  you  were  risking  our 
destruction,  yet  persisting  in  your  Tillain- 
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OU8  course  just  because  it  amused  you! 
Edward,  you  are  a  monster." 

'*  You  may  call  me  what  names  you  like, 
my  pretty  young  lady,  and  I  will  be  gene* 
rous  enough  not  to  call  names  in  return, 
although — .  However,  that  is  no  matter. 
I  will  jusi  observe,  however,  that  you  are 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  thai  I  ever 
risked  a  farthing  for  the  sake  of  amusing 
myself.  It  has,  I  assure  you,  been  quite  a 
matter  of  business  throughout.  1  wanted 
money,  and  I  had  no  other  means  of  get- 
ting it.  What  the  deuce  was  1  to  do? 
You  would  not  have  had  me  go  begging,  I 
suppose  ?  Besides,  1  have  another  excuse, 
if  any  excuse  were  wanted  for  a  young  fel- 
low who  has  done  nothing  worse  than  all 
men  of  real  fashion  do  every  day  of  their 
lives.  I  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  if 
luck  ran  against  me  I  should  be  able  to 
make  Sir  Christopher  Harrington  pay  the 
damages." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  so  you  might,"  cried  his 
mother  vehemently.  *'  Did  1  not  place  her 
— "  but  suddenly  recollecting  that  the 
'*  dear  chucks,**  her  daughters,  were  to  be 
innocent  of  her  part  of  the  elopement,  she 
checked  herself,  and  then  added,  '*  upon 
all  occasions  as  much  within  your  reach  as 
possible?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  can't  deny  that  you  did 
your  part  of  the  business  admirably,  ex- 
cepting that  you  did  not  give  me  quite 
money  enough  for  the  job.  I  might  have 
been  married  to  the  little  devil  by  this  time, 
in  some  way  or  another,  if  I  could  but  have 
afforded  to  take  a  courier." 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  stand  talking  here  all 
night?"  cried  Maria,  clasping  her  hands 
imploringly.  "  I  tell  you  all,  and  I  tell  you 
no  more  than  the  truth,  that  every  thing 
depends  upon  my  going  to  the  princess's 
ball  to-night." 

'*  And  I  tell  you,"  replied  her  brother, 
*'  that  as  far  as  your  affairs  are  concerned 
you  had  much  better  stay  at  home.  Filippo 
Odoronto  is  married,  I  tell  you." 

"  And  how  do  you  know,  you  vile  gambler 
you,  that  he  may  not  get  a  divorce  T  re- 
plied the  enraged  Mjaria.  "  Or  how  do  you 
know,  you  wicked,  selfish  wretch,"  she 
added,  *'  how  do  you  know  that  I  might 
not  meet  Lord  Lynberry  there  to-night,  and 
set  every  thing  right  again  in  that  quarter? 
Oh  I  it  is  too,  too  hard  1" 

It  seemed  as  if  there  were  something  in 
these  last  words  of  her  daughter  Maria 
which  particularly  irritated  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Roberts.    Perhaps  the  felt  thai  there 
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was  a  species  of  vagueness  in  the  nature  of 
that  pretty  young  lady's  hopes  which  par* 
took  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  despair. 
Whatever  the  cause  might  be,  however,  she 
seemed  at  this  moment  to  lose  her  patience 
altogether,  and  stepping  forwards  with  rapid 
strides  to  the  table  at  which  Edward  was 
standing  she  said,  with  a  raised  arm  and 
thundering  voice, 

'*  I'll  make  an  end  of  it  at  once,  children, 
for  I  am  tired  of  it  all.  I  have  toile^  and 
slaved  like  u  negro  to  do  the  best  I  could 
for  you  all,  but  it  is  all  in  vain.  You  are 
a  parcel  of  selfish,  headstrong,  extravagant 
fools,  and  I  don't  believe  that  if  you  had  a 
dozen  such  mothers  as  I  am,  with  all  my 
good  management,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  unwearied  industry,  it  would  be  enough 
to  save  you  from  destruction.      But  1  shall 

fo  on  no  longer  in  this  way  I  promise  you. 
shall  go  directly  to  your  father  and  telj 
hitn  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  1  have 
done  all  that  a  devoted  mother  could  do, 
and  1  will  strive  and  strain  no  more.  I  de- 
clare to  Heaven  that  since  I  have  been  in 
Rome  I  have  never  paid  a  single  farthing 
for  any  thing  that  I  could  get  on  credit,  in 
order  that  you  might  be  able  to  enjoy  your- 
selves, and  the  consequence  is,  that  what 
with  one  thing  and  another,  there  is  a  good 
deal  more -owing  l^ereMthaA -we  OBgln:' to 
spend  in  the  course  of  a  whole  year. 
'There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  that  is  as 
clear  as  light.  Don't  you  understand  what 
I  mean,  Agatha  ?" 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care  what  you  mean, 
ma'am,"  replied  her  fair  counsellor.  '*  You 
must  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  no  maudlin 
half  measures  ever  can  answer.  I  have  told 
you  so  a  thousand  times  OTer.  I  know  from 
the  very  best  authority  that  more  than  half 
of  the  peculiarly  elegant  and  fashionable- 
looking  English  who  take  the  lead  in  all  the 
first  circles  on  the  continent  are  completelj 
ruined  in  the  vulgar,  old-fashioned  sense  of 
the  words.  But  where  there  is  beauty  in 
the  young,  and  common  sense  in  the  old» 
such  people  may  and  do  go  on  for  years  en* 
joying  every  pleasure  that  life  can  bestow. 
And  without  being  one  atom  worse  off  at 
last  than  we  seem  to  be  now.  But  then, 
of  course,  they  are  not  disgraced  by  having 
a  swindling  blackleg  belonging  to  them  1 
Edward  ought  to  leave  us  instantly  and  go 
to  New  Zeeland  or  Australia,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  we  ought  to  go  on  inmedft- 
ately  to  Naples." 

"  But  not  till  we  have  been  to  one  more 
balV  <^'ted  Maria,  snddenlj  dropping  apon 
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her  knees ;  *'  oh,  let  me  try  what  I  can  do  at 
one  more  ball,  if  you  have  any  ptlyl" 

Mrs.  Roberts  w^is  in  the  act  of  making 
rather  a  spirited  answer  to  this  appeal, 
when  Mr.  Vincent  entered  the  room  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
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Oncb  more  lefl  to  themselves,  the  unfor- 
tunate family  appeared  to  have  gained  time 
for  reflection  from  the  interruption,  for  the 
mutual  reproaches  seemed  to  have  ceased, 
and  for  a  few  moments  after  the  door  had 
closed  upon  the  intruder,  they  all  remained 
profoundly  silent. 

The  first  sound  heard,  was  a  deep  sigh 
from  the  bosom  of  the  fair  Maria ;  but  now, 
this  sign  of  woe,  instead  of  being  noticed 
with  severity,  produced  only  a  responding 
sigh   from  her  mother,  together   with  the 

Sentle  words,  "  Don't  go  on  fretting  so, 
laria,  that  can't  do  any  good  to  any  body.'* 

**  You  never  said  a  truer  word  than  that, 
Mrs.  Roberts,"  said  the  son,  evidently  re- 
lieved by  the  comparative  calm  in  which  he 
found  himself,  "and  if  you  could  teach  the 
girls  to  be  as  reasonable  as  yourself,  I  would 
answer  for  it  that  I  would  show  you  a  way 
in  no  time  to  creep  out  of  this  confounded 
hole  that  we  have  got  into." 

"  Well,  speak,  Edward,"  replied  his  mo- 
ther, meekly, ''  I  am  so  sick  of  plotting  and 
planning  for  every  body,  and  never  finding 
any  single  thing  answer,  that  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  listen." 

'*  Well  then,  you  have  spoke  out  about 
if  our  money  matters,  so  it  is  but  fair  that  I 
should  speak  out  about  mine.  There  is 
scarcely  a  shop  in  Rome  where  a  man  of 
fashion  could  get  an  article  of  any  sort  to 
please  him,'  where  I  have  not  got  a  bill. 
Sometimes  I  went  in  with  one  first-rate  fel- 
low, and  sometimes  with  another,  and  more 
than  once,  1  have  asked  some  of  your  fine 
lady  friends  to  set  me  down  at  the  shops 
where  there  was  something  I  wanted; 
and  in  this  way  I  have  got  credit  to  a  larger 
amount  than  it  is  any  use  to  talk  about ;  for 
if  the  game  is  up,  it  matters  little  whether 
it  is  fifiy  or  fifty  thousand  that  our  creditors 
are  to  whistle  for.  Well  then,  it  is  as  clear 
as  daylight  that  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  flit.  We  shall  not  be  the  6rst 
family  who  have  performed  that  admirable 
piece,  *  we  fly  by  night,'  in  concert.  The 
carriage  will  be  here  presently  to  take  us 
to  this  ball  that  Maria  is  making  such  a  riot 
aboat,  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice  you 


will  bundle  us  all  into  it  and  be  off.  The 
money  that  you  gave  me  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  possessions  of  Miss  Bertha^ 
will  help  to  take  us.  We  must  go  to  that 
place  by  the  sea,  Civita  something  or  other, 
and  stick  to  the  steam-boats  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  get  on  as  cheap  as  we  can  to 
Ostend,  or  Havre,  or  Calais,  or  some  of 
those  places  where  people  live  upon  nothing, 
tney  say,  aod  if  they  have  a  mind  for  it  can 
make  a  splash  in  a  quiet  way." 

*'  And  why  not  live  upon  nothing  here, 
Edward  V*  said  Agatha,  rising  from  the 
sofa.  '*  I  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again  that  it  is  the  very  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  we  should 
find  it  so.  Here  we  are  precisely  in  the 
situation  that  suits  us ;  the  people,  the  man- 
ners, the  perfect  liberality  of  feeling  on  all 
points.  In  short,  we  wish,  I  mean  Maria 
and  myself,  toe  wish  to  stay  here,  and  thet 
being  the  case,  I  can  see  no  reasonable 
cause  for  our  going.  1  do  not  wish  to  say 
any  thing  severe  to  you,  quite  the  contrary, 
I  have  a  great  regard  for  you,  and  it  is  ex- 
actly for  that  reason  that  I  so  strongly  advise 
your  immediately  setting  off  for  Australia." 

All  this  was  spoken  without  any  appear- 
ance of  violence  or  ill-humor,  and  as  far  as 
tone  went,  had  every  appearance  of  being 
a  very  reasonable  remonstrance.  Edward 
appeared  to  think  it  so,  for  he  replied  to  it 
in  the  same  temperate  and  reflective  manner. 

'*  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  the  advantages 
you  allude  to,  Agatha,"  be  said,  "  and  val- 
ue them  as  much  as  you  do.  When  I  was 
at  school  I  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  glories  of  Rome,  and  I  am  now  ready  to 
give  my  testimony  to  its  being  the  most  glo* 
rious  place  upon  earth  for  people  of  fashion 
like  ourselves,  who  have  a  proper  value  for 
princes  and  princesses,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  let  people  say  what  they  will, 
Agatha,  about  living  here  for  nothing,  that 
phrase,  I  4o  assure  you,  does  not  refer  the 
least  in  the  world  to  debts  of  honor.  As  to 
tradesmen,  the  letting  their  bills  rest  in 
peace  as  long  as  you  possibly  can,  is,  of 
course,  all  plain  sailing  and  fair  play,  and 
those  who  best  understand  the  keeping  up 
their  credit  by  showing  themselves  oflT,  side 
by  side  with  those  who  throw  about  their 
tin  freely,  can  carry  on  the  war  the  longest. 
But  liberal  as  you  truly  say  Rome  is,  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  my  dear,  that  the  women  and 
the  men  hang  together  like  bees  when  the 
question  is  about  cutting  a  fellow  that  can't 
pay  his  play-debts.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
that  my  setting  off  for  Australia  won't  mb 
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out  the  blot,  and  that  if  you  persist  in  stay- 
ing here,  you  and  Maria  will  find  yourselves 
walking  tete-a-tete,  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
hedge." 

Agatha  listened  to  him  in  gloomy  silence. 
Though  not  quite  so  well  informed  upon 
the  subject  as  himself,  she  greatly  feared 
that  his  statement  respecting  this  one  ex- 
ception in  the  liberal  code  of  Rome  w^ 
only  too  correct,  and  her  *'  fine  spirit"  was 
so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  idea  that 
she  was  about  to  be  dragged  away,  and  ac- 
tually forced  to  turn  her  back  upon  all  the 
thrones,  principalities,  and  powers,  which 
she  so  fondly  loved,  and  so  devoutly  rever- 
enced, that  she  sunk  back  upon  the  sofa  in 
an  agony  of  tears. 

At  that  moment  a  heavy  cloud  did  indeed 
seem  to  settle  itself  upon  the  Roberts  race, 
for  not  one  of  them  appeared  to  have  suffi- 
cient vigor  left  to  make  a  noise. 

Mr.  Roberts,  senior,  was  pretty  nearly 
fast  asleep  in  his  own  little  room,  with  his 
empty  brandy-and-water  glass  standing  on 
the  table  before  him. 

His  wife  stood  exactly  where  Vincent's 
last  entrance  and  exit  had  found  and  lefl 
her.  Her  hands  were  firmly  clasped  togeth- 
er, her  brows  knit,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground. 

Their  son  remained  opposite  to  her,  and 
having  ceased  to  speak,  he  had  crossed  his 
arms  upon  his  chest,  and  stood,  if  not  ex* 
actly  "  at  ease,"  yet  affecting  to  look  so  as 
well  as  he  could,  while  he  waited  with  a 
sort  of  dogged  patience  for  what  was  to  be 
said  or  done  next. 

Maria  was  still  on  her  knees,  but  her 
head  and  arms  were  now  supported  on  a 
chair,  and  from  it  proceeded  a  low  and  very 
dismal  sobbing,  which  several  gentlemen, 
if  they  had  heard  and  understocMd  it,  ought 
to  have  thought  exceedingly  flattering. 

This  gloomy  state  of  things  lasted  for 
several  minutes,  but  was  at  last  interrupted 
by  Agatha,  who  suddenly  rousing  herself, 
exclaimed,  **  Tell  me  at  once,  both  of  you 
— you  ma'am,  and  Edward,  I  mean — what 
is  the  sum  that  would  bring  us  clear  at 
once  from  all  debts,  gambling,  tradesmen, 
and  all  t" 

The  abrupt  manner  of  this  appeal  startled 
the  whole  party,  and  the  two  she  had  par- 
ticularly addressed  seemed  to  rouse  them- 
selves in  order  to  give  her  an  answer. 

But  there    was   apparently    something 
either  difficult  or  disagreeable  in  doing  so, 
for  they  both  hesitated. 
**  What  is  the  good,"  said  Edward,  "  of 
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tormenting  one's  memory  about  every  nap 
that  may  be  owing  up  and  down  this  con- 
founded place?  You  will  be  aking  us  next 
I  suppose,  how  much  we  lefl  unpaid  at  Pa- 
ris.    What  is  the  good  of  it,  Agatha?" 

"  No  good  in  the  world,"  replied  her 
mother  for  her.  "  Upon  that  point  I  cer- 
tainly know  better  than  any  of  you,  for  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  last  scene  I  had 
when  I  got  your  father  to  draw  for  the  money 
for  Edward's  running  cfTwith  Bertha." 

*'  My  father  did  not  then  know  how  des- 
perate our  condition  was,"  replied  Agatha, 
with  a  little  of  her  former  statelv  decision 
of  manner.  "  Let  him  now  be  told  the 
whole  truth  without  any  mitigation  or  dis* 
guise  whatever.  Let  him  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  we  must  all  run  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  never  be  able  to 
lift  up  our  heads  afterwards,  if  he  does  not 
at  once  sell  out  of  the  funds  or  draw  out  of 
the  bank,  whichever  it  may  be,  as  many 
thousands  as  will  be  necessary  to  get  us  all 
I  perfectly  clear.  When  this  is  done  we  shall 
be  abl6  to  look  about  us;  and  1  have  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  go  on  again  as  well,  or  rather,  I 
ought  to  say,  a  great  deal  better  than  ever. 
Will  you  undertake  to  manage  this,  ma'am?" 

"  No,  Agatha,  I  will  not,"  replied  Mrs. 
Roberts,  in  a  manner  so  decided  as  to  leave 
no  hope  of  shaking  her  resolution.  "  1 
know  the  state  of  your  father's  mind  better 
than  you  do,  and  I  positively  refuse  to  make 
any  such  proposal  to  him." 

"  Then  if  you  won't,  I  will,"  said  the 
young  lady,  springing  to  her  feet  with  a  de* 
gree  of  vivacity  which  showed  that  her  con- 
fidence in  her  own  powers  was  reviving. 
**  If,"  she  added,  "  if  you  would  let  me 
know  the  amount  required  it  would  be 
more  convenient^  and  so  you  will  both  find 
if  I  happen  to  bring  you  rather  less  than 
you  want." 

"  Less  than  two  thousand  pounds  would 
not  be  worth  having  for  my  share  of  the 
business,"  cried  Edward  boldly,  as  he  saw 
her  moving  towards  the  door. 

"Very  well,"  replied  his  sister  composed- 
ly, "that  shall  be  the  sum  I  will  ask  for; 
but  it  might  be  better  for  me  to  state  how 
much  of  that  is  for  debts  of  honor,  and  how 
much  for  tradespeople." 

"  One-fourth  of  the  sum,"  said  he,"  would 
set  me  clear  of  the  world,  if  ray  losses  were 
paid." 

"  And  for  you,  ma'am,"  resumed  Aga- 
tha, "  I  presume  that  about  two  or  three 
hundred  would  suffice  f 
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Mercy  on  me  1  No,  indeed  it  wonld 
not,  Agaiha!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts, 
Buddeoiy  recoTertng  herseJf,  as  it  seemed, 
from  the  astonishment  which  had  kept  her 
silent.  "  Not  a  farthing  less  than  seven  or 
eight  hundred  would  do  me  any  good,  if  you 
mean  for  a  regular  paying  up  of  every  thing. 
Remember  there  are  no  less  than  four  mil- 
liners that  we  have  all  had  dresses  from.  I 
have  not  paid  one  sixpence  of  rent  yet. 
There  is  a  horrid  long  bill  at  the  restaurant^ 
and  I  have  got  the  coachman  and  the  foot- 
man to  wait  on  condition  that  I  should  pay 
them  almost  double  when  we  go.  Then  of 
course  you  know  there  are  millions  of  bills 
for  gloves,  shoes,  hair-dressing,  flowers, 
brandy,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  sugar,  candles, 
wood,  perfumery,  milk,  washing,  silk  stock- 
ings, shawls,  bonnets,  cloaks,  turbans  for 
me,  scarfs  and  fans  for  us  all,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  other  things  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible i  should  remember  all  in  a  moment. 
But  if  you  are  really  in  earnest,  Agatha,  in 
trying  what  you  can  do  by  way  of  getting  a 
toierably  large  sum  at  once,  it  will  be  best 
to  put  ours  at  one  thousand  ;  for  a  hundred 
or  two  can  make  no  real  difference  at  such 
a  time,  and  this  would  leave  us  a  little  mite 
of  ready  money,  which  would  be  a  real  bles- 
sing to  us  all." 

'*  Very  well,  ma'am,''  said  the  self-elected 
nuncio,  composedly.  *'  I  will  take  your 
estimate  at  one  thousand,  and  Edward's  at 
two,  and  trust  I  may  be  able  to  succeed  for 
both." 

''  If  you  do,"  cried  Mrs.  Roberts,  lifting 
up  her  hands  and  eyes,  '*  I  shall  be  ready 
to  declare  that  you  are  the  most  wonderful 
creature  that  ever  lived.  Away  with  you, 
Agatha  1  We  shall  neither  of  us  be  able 
lo  breathe,  I  think,  till  you  come  back 
again !" 

*'fiut  Agatha!  Agatha!"  cried  Maria, 
raising  her  head  from  the  chair,  '*  do  you 
hope  to  manage  so  as  for  us  to  go  to  the 
ball  to-night  7" 

"  If  1  succeed  at  all,  Maria,  you  may  go 
where  you  will,  not  only  to  night,  but  for  a 
pretty  tolerably  long  number  of  nights  af- 
terwards. 1  do  not  intend  to  do  the  thing 
by  halves,  I  promise  you." 

Having  said  this,  the  young  lady  walked 
with  a  stately  and  assured  step  towards  the 
door,  but  was  stopped  on  the  threshold  by 
her  mother's  calling  to  her. 

**  Stay  one  moment,  Agatha,"  she  said. 
'^  Remember,  my  dear,  that  your  poor  papa 
thinks  that  Edward  and  Bertha  are  run  off 
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together,  for  I  told  him  so.  You  will  have 
to  begin  by  setting  him  right  about  that." 
'*  Very  well,  ma'am,"  again  responded 
Miss  Agatha,  "  that  will  be  but  a  trifle 
among  all  the  rest  of  it,"  and  having  so 
said  with  rather  a  sardonic  sort  of  sm'de, 
she  bowed  her  bead  and  led  the  room. 


Miss  Agatha,  as  she  expected,  found 
her  father  dozing  in  happy  i|gnorance  of  the 
important  crisis  at  which  the  affairs  of  his 
family  had  arrived.  And  also,  as  she  ex- 
pected, he  looked  at  herwith  an  air  of  very 
great  astonishment  when,  having  roused 
him  from  his  slumbers,  she  informed  him 
that  she  had  something  important  to  com- 
municate to  him. 

*'  You,  my  dear  7"  he  replied,  with  a  ve- 
ry kind  paternal  smile.  '*  Then  I  guess  it 
must  be  something  very  agreeable,  Agatha. 
For  of  late  I  have  never  had  any  thing  im- 
portant said  to  me,  that  was  not  disagree- 
able, but  it  was  always  your  poor  dear 
mother  that  said  it.  But  now  I  hqpe  the 
good  news,  is  really  beginning,  for  even  she 
told  me  something  this  morning  that  I  was 
by  no  means  sorry  to  hear  about  your, 
brother  Edward.  And  now  as  I  take  it, 
Agatha,  you  are  come  to  tell  me  something 
either  about  Maria  or  yourself — which  is 
it,  my  dear  7" 

"  The  news  I  have  to  tell  you,  sir,  is  of 
a  very  different  kind,"  replied  Agatha,  sol- 
emnly ;  *'  and  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  a 
nature  as  far  as  possible  from  being  agreea- 
ble. In  the  first  place,  sir,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  confess  to  you  that 
I  am  convinced  we  have  all  been  mistaken 
in  sapposinff  my  poor  mother  was  a  good 
manager.  I  have  now  discovered  facts 
which  convince  me  of  the  contrary,  and  it 
is  this  which  has  determined  me  to  come 
to  you  in  order  to  explain  fully  the  situation 
of  your  affairs,  of  which  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced you  are  almost  entirely  ignorant." 

"  Bless  my  soul,  my  dear  child,  you 
don't  say  so7"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
looking  rather  better  pleased  and  rather  less 
astonished  than  might  have  been  expected. 
'*  Well,  to  be  sure  1  who  would  have  thought 
it  7  And  yet,  Agatha,  I  won't  deny,  ray 
dear,  that  I  have  sometimes  had  a  little 
misgiving  about  her  being  so  very  clever  as 
to  money  matters,  as  she  always  said  she  was. 
However,  Agatha,  if  she  deceived  herself 
in  this,  it  was  only  a  mistake,  you  know, 
and  not  her  fault.    Poor  dear  Sarah  \  only 
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to  think  of  my  notions  proving  right  after 
all !  Bat  at  any  rate,  my  dear,  it  is  a  com- 
fort that  your  brother  has  made  such  a  great 
match.  It  is  a  blessing  that  he  is  provided 
for,  because  I  can  do  the  more  for  yon  and 
Maria." 

*'  There  again,  sir,  my  mother  has  made 
some  most  extraordinary  blunder.  Edward 
is  now  in  the  house,  having  come  back  from 
his  ridiculous  expedition  with  the  news  that 
Miss  Harrington  had  run  away  from  him 
with  a  priest." 

"  This  is  the  worst  news  of  all,"  said 
the  poor  old  man,  looking  a  good  deal  more 
rational  and  a  good  deal  more  miserable 
than  when  the  conversation  began.  **  We 
have  then  lost  Miss  Harrington  as  a 
boarder,  and  Edward  has  not  got  her'  as  a 

wife  r* 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  Agatha.  "  And 
now,  sir,  do  you  think  you  are  sufficiently 
composed  to  hear  and  understand  the  state- 
ment  I  am  come  to  make  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  your  family  affairs?" 

By  composed,  Agatha  probably  meant  so- 
fter, and  she  immediately  perceived  that 
when  her  father  quietly  answered  yes,  he 
spoke  the  truth. 

The  species  of  imbecility  into  which  he 
had  been  for  some  time  sinking,  had  a  con- 
siderable mixture  of  wilfulness  in  it.  He 
had  found  himself  so  miserable,  poor  man, 
in  watching  the  waning  state  of  his  affairs, 
that  he  sought  relief  in  ceasing  to  watch 
them  any  longer,  and  his  brandy  and  water 
system  was,  to  a  great  degree,  a  matter  of 
calculation.  He  did  not  wish  to  lose  his 
senses  every  day  from  intoxication,  but  he 
did  wish  to  become  indifferent  and  forget- 
ful. The  Ute^tiie  interviews  with  his 
wife,  which  invariably  ended  by  his  being 
obliged  to  draw  for  more  money,  had  long 
become  the  bane  of  his  existence,  and  he 
now  felt  the  interference  of  his  daughter  as 
a  relief,  and  if  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  hear  of  more  troubles,  he  greatly 
preferred  listening  to  them  from  a  new 
quarter. 

Taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the 
readiness  with  which  he  seemed  disposed 
to  listen  to  her,  Agatha  related  to  him  the 
whole  of  her  brother's  adventures,  both 
respecting  his  unfortunate  attempt  at  elope- 
ment, his  heavy  losses  at  the  gaming-table, 
and  his  numerous  debts  to  trulesmen. 

She  then  went  on  to  state,  without  any 
attempt  at  disguise  or  mitigation,  the  con- 
dition of  the  family  credit,  and  concluded 
1^  asking  him  whether  he  did  not  think 


that  the  best  thing  he  coald  do  under  the 
circumstances  would  be  to  redeem  the 
whole  family  from  utter  disgrace  by  at  onoe 
liquidating  all  claims  upon  them.  This 
done,  she  said,  he  might  save  them  all  from 
future  risk  of  similar  embarrassment  by 
letting  her  take  the  management  of  every 
thing  relating  to  money« 

**  Try  this  scheme,  my  dear  father,"  she 
said  in  conclusion,  "  and  you  will  find  that 
you  are  not  ruined  yet" 

There  was  something  so  new  in  being 
thus  talked  to  by  his  daughter,  who  had 
never  before  addressed  so  many  words  €d 
him  on  any  subject,  that  he  listened  to  her 
with  the  deepest  attention,  and  when  she 
had  concluded  he  got  up,  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead,  told  her  that  he  was  very 
much  obliged  to  her,  and  that  he  should 
take  into  consideration  every  word  she 
had  said. 

This  general  assurance,  however,  was 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  anxions  mind  of 
Miss  Agatha,  and  she  confessed  that  she 
was  determined  not  to  leave  him  till  he  had 
told  her  whether  it  was  his  intention  that 
all  his  family  should  be  disgraced  or  not. 

"  Agatha,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
with  more  firmness  of  voice  and  manner 
than  she  expected  from  him,  "  it  is  deci- 
dedly my  intention  that  they  should  not." 

This  was  enough.  His  daughter  took  a 
most  affectionate  leave  of  him,  begged  htm 
to  go  to  bed  and  compose  himiself,  and  pro- 
mised that  a  list  of  all  their  debts  should  be 
furnished  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

She  then  returned  very  triumphantly  to 
the  anxious  partj  she  had  lefl  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, when  It  was  quickly  decided  that 
the  ladies  should  immediately  dress  for  the 
ball.  Mr.  EUlward,  however,  declined  ac- 
companying them,  confessing  that  he  should 
have  more  pleasure  in  meeting  his  particu- 
lar friends  after  his  acconnis  with  them 

were  settled  than  before. 

•  •  •  • 


Having  thus  relieved  the  most  important 
personages  of  my  narrative  from  the  tern^ 
of  losing  what  they  considered  as  a  very 
important  ball,  I  may  with  a  safe  conscience 
bestow  a  few  moments  upon  poor  little  Ber- 
tha Harrington,  who,  though  by  no  .means 
a  prodigy  of  youthful  wisdom,  was  not  with- 
out some  sterling  good  qualities. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  escape  with  the  worthy  cure 
at  full  lengthy  and  in  truth  I  have  no  space 
left  for  it.    It  must  suffiee  to  say  thai  under 
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Jiis  pEotectioQ  she  not  only  reached  the  con- 
vent of  the  Santa  Conaolazione  in  safety, 
but  was  fortunate  enough  immediately  to 
obtain  a  hearing  from  Father  Maurice,  who 
undertook  to  take  charge  of  her  till  he 
eould  place  her  under  the  protection  of  the 
relation  she  had  named. 

A  mild-looking  old  man  was  commission- 
ed to  find  her  ■  bed,  and  to  supply  all  her 
Hfants,  and  from,  him  she  learned  that  the 
guilty  but  penitent  Mademoiselle  Labarr  sar* 
Tived  the  interview  she  had  had  with  her 
bat  a  few  hours. 

When  the  venerable  Father  Maurice 
came  to  her  on  the  following  morning,  de- 
siring to  know  in  what  manner  he  could 
serve  her,  Bertha  certainly  startled  him  a 
little  by  giving  him  to  understand  that  all 
she  wished  or  wanted  was  to  be  conveyed 
immediately  to  the  most  fashionable  hotel 
in  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  herself 
under  the  protection  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  her  cousin. 

During  the  interval  of  a  few  moments  the 

food  priest  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
oor,  and  his  chin  supported  in  his  hand, 
pondering  on  what  it  would  be  most  right- 
eous to  do  under  the  circumstances ;  and, 
fortunately  for  Bertha,  he  decided  upon  let- 
ting her  have  her  way. 

As  to  pausing  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
Vincent  as  he  saw  her  ushered  into  the  sit- 
ting-room which  he  occupied  with  his 
young  pupil  (who  was,  however,  ft>rtunately 
absent),  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Had 
I  some  fifty  pages  led  at  my  command  I 
might  succeed  perhaps  in  giving  some  faint 
idea  of  the  interview  which  followed ;  but 
as  it  is,  I  can  only  say  that  Father  Maurice 
having  been  dismissed  with  grateful  thanks 
by  both,  and  such  a  donation  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  as  convinced  him  that  they  must 
be  very  excellent  young  people,  these 
strangely  situated  and  hitherto  unacknow- 
ledged lovers,  came  to  an  explanation  which 
made  them  rather  happier  than  they  seem- 
ed to  think  they  ought  to  be  under  such 
very  erobarrasaing  circumstances. 

Vincent  in  truth  felt  that  the  delicate 
forbearance  which  had  hitherto  prevented 
the  avowal  of  his  affection,  had  already 
plunged  the  object  of  it  into  dangers  and 
difficulties  firom  which  he  might  have  saved 
her,  and  withsnch  a  conviction  on  his  mind 
it  was  not  very  likely  he  should  persevere 
in  a  line  of  conduct  which  was  still  likely 
to  prove  as  dangerous  as  it  was  painful.  In 
short,  before  their  interview  ended  by  Ber- 
tha being  put  in  the  quietest  room  that 
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could  be  found  for  her  use,  it  was  decided 
between  them  that  by  far  the  most  discreet 
and  in  every  way  the  most  proper  thing 
they  could  do  would  be  to  adopt  the  scheme 
attempted  by  Mr.  Edward  Roberts.  In 
plain  English,  to  run  away  together  to  Na- 
ples, which  Vincent  believed  to  be  the 
nearest  place  at  which  they  could  be  mar- 
ried. And  I,  too,  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  y>as  by  far  the  best  thing,  they  could 
do. 

Nor  had  they  ever  cause  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure.  Their  journey  to 
Castle  Harrington  afler  their  marriage  was 
as  rapid  as  it  could  be  without  inconven- 
ience, and  Bertha  found  her  father  Loo  ready 
to  confess  his  own  faults,  and  too  happy  at 
finding  that  the  still  worse  suspicions  which 
attached  to  him  were  removed  from  the 
mind  of  his  daughter  for  ever,  to.  be  at  all 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  means  which 
restored  her  to  him. 

He  received  Vincent  too  as  he  deserved 
to  be  received,  which  is  equivalent  to  say^ 
ing  that  he  could  not  be  received  better ; 
ac^  as  the  repentant  baronet  never  married 
again,  lie  grew  more  firmly  attached  with 
every  passing  year  to  the  man  who  not  only 
made  his  daughter  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  world,  but  who,  in  succeeding  to  his  ti- 
tle and  estates,  transmitted  them  to  his  al- 
m<i6t  worshipped  grandson. 


CONCLUSION. 

It  was  very  evident  to  Mrs.  Roberts  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
conversation  between  her  husband  and  their 
eldest  daughter,  the  former  had  been  appa* 
rently  made  a  new  being  by  it. 

The  accounts  of  every  kind,  including 
those  of  his  dashing  son,  were  furnished  him 
according  to  the  promise  of  Agatha,  and 
greatly  to  the  delight,  and  not  a  little  to  the 
surprise  of  Mrs.  Roberts  and  her  offspring, 
the  old  gentleman  drew,  and  himself  nego* 
tiated,  a  draft  upon  his  London  bankers 
which  exceeded  by  exactly  two  hundred 
pounds  the  whole  amount,  exclusive,  how- 
ever, of  the  young  gentleman's  debts  of 
honor. 

With  his  own  hand  he  paid  every  bill, 
and  into  his  own  pocket-book  he  put  every 
receipt,  and  then  he  gave  notice  that  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  to  all  his  famijjf 
together. 

These  words  were  really  very  few,  coo 
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sidering  the  importance  of  them,  and  thej 
were  to  this  effect. 

In  the  first  place  he  addressed  bts  son, 
and  told  him  with  a  sort  of  quiet  steadfast- 
ness that  carried  conviction  with  it,  that  he 
never  would  pay  a  single  shilling  towards 
liquidating  his  debts  of  honor. 

The  young  man's  only  remonstrance  was 
uttered  in  these  words,  "  Then,  fiir,  neither 
I  nor  any  of  my  family  can  ever  show  our- 
selves in  society  again." 

To  which  his  father  replied,  '*  So  much 
the  better,  Edward.  However,  as  far  as 
the  society  of  Rome  is  concerned  it  matters 
very  little,  one  way  or  the  other,  for  I  do 
not  purpose  remaining  here  more  than  four- 
and«twenty  hours  longer.  God  forgive  me 
tot  all  the  weakness  1  have  shown  !  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  now  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chief. I  have  eaten  into  my  little  fortune 
to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds;  and  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
My  late  partner  tells  me  in  his  last  letter 
that  my  repeated  drafts  upon  the  capital 
left  in  the  business,  and  for  which  they 
stipulated  to  give  me  four  per  cent,  interest, 
have  led  them  to  think  that  it  will  be  better 
to  pay  off  the  loan,  so  that  for  the  future  1 
shall  only  get  about  three  per  cent,  interest 
in  the  funds.  My  income  therefore  will  be 
but  a  small  one,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  will  for 
the  future  be  spent  in  England." 

Had  Mr.  Roberts  said  that  he  **  hoped" 
it  would  be  spent  in  England,  or  that  he 
should  *'  wish  it  might  be  spent  in  England," 
or  had  he  used  any  phrase  whatever  which 
left  an  opening  for  an  t/,  he  would  probably 
have  failed  in  his  purpose  altogether,  for  he 
would  have  been  assailed  on  all  sides  with 
such  torrents  of  arguments  to  prove  that  he 
was  wrong,  as  must  in  all  probability  have 
overwhelmed  him  ;  but  his  absolute  style  of 
pronouncing  the  words  '*  it  will"  settled 
the  business  at  once,  and  before  eight-and- 
forty  hours  had  passed  over  their  heads  from 
the  time  that  Miss  Agatha  undertook  the 
affair,  the  Roberts  family  were  packed  into 
m  Veterino  carriage  as  snugly  and  as  help- 
lessly as  so  many  cats  in  a  basket,  and  pur- 
suing the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  from 
whence  they  immediately  proceeded  by  wa- 
ter to  Marseilles,  and  so  on  through  France 
to  England. 

It  was  not  without  a  strong  exertion  of 
firmness  and  resolution  that  poor  Mr.  Rob- 
erts achieved  all  this.  His  brandy-and  wa- 
ter was  given  up,  and  all  his  former  habits 
of  deference  for  his  clever  wife  entirely  bro- 
ken through,  so  thit  by  the  lime  he  had  set- 


tled his  family  in  a  small  lodging  in  Lon- 
don he  fell  sick,  and  very  soon  after  his  in- 
dignant wife  thought  he  was  ill  enough  to 
justify  her  sending  for  a  doctor,  he  died. 

This  event,  however,  did  not  find  him 
wholly  unprepared.  He  had  prayed  very 
earnestly  to  be  forgiven  for  the  weakness 
which  had  occasioned  so  much  mischief, 
and  he  had  made  his  will. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  death,  Mr. 
Edward  *'  took  his  proportion  like  the  pro- 
digal son,"  and  set  off,  in  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing it,  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  now  any  one  who  may  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  ascertain  the  subsequent  ad- 
ventures of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  will  be 
sure  to  hear  of  them  either  at  Cheltenham, 
Brighton,  or  Leamington,  as  they  constantly 
move  about  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
gay  resorts,  amusing  every  one  whom  they 
can  get  to  listen  to  them  with  the  brilliant 
history  of  the  delightful  year  they  spent 
abroad.  Their  three  little  incomes  joined 
together;  enable  them  (to  use  their  own 
phrase)  "  to  keep  up  an  appearance,"  but 
unfortunately  neither  of  the  young  ladies 
seems  likely  to  marry,  and  as  the  necessity 
of  fine  dresses,  In  all  the  various  branches 
of  the  Roberts'  family,  increases  with  in- 
creasing years,  they  all  find  themselves 
occasionally  obliged  to  take  up  a  little  prin- 
cipal money,  and  hitherto  the  great  facility 
which  attends  the  disposing  of  funded  pro- 
perty in  England  has  prevented  their  ever 
having  been  arrested  for  debt. 


From  the  Qaarterlj  Bevlew. 


LORD  CAMl>BELL'S  LIVES,  ETC. 

The  Lives  of  the  Lard  Chancellors  and 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng" 
land,  from  the  Earliest  Times  till 
the  Reign  of  George  IV.  The  First 
Series,  in  three  volumes.  By  John,  Lord 
Campbell,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E,  Hvo.  Lon- 
don, 1845. 

We  have  before  us  only  three  volumes 
of  Lord  Campbell's  work,  and  these  bring 
us  no  lower  than  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
He  announces  his  intention  of  continuing 
it  down  to  the  reign  of  George  IV. ;  and 
under  such  circumstances  we  do  not  pro- 
pose at  present  to  enter  on  any  serions  dis- 
cussion of  his  Lordship's  views,  as  yet 
hinted  rather  than  expressed,  of  the  highest 
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judicial  office  in  this  country,  either  as  it 
has  been  or  as  it  should  be  regulated.  It 
IS  sufficient  for  us  to  thank  him  for  the 
honest  industry  with  which  he  has  thus  far 
prosecuted  his  large  task,  the  general  can- 
dor and  liberality  with  which  he  has  an- 
alyzed the  lives  and  characters  of  a  long 
succession  of  influential  magistrates  and 
ministers,  and  the  manly  style  of  his  nar- 
rative, often  diversified  with  happy  descrip- 
tion and  instructive  reflection,  and  but 
rarely  blemished  by  ailliness  of  sentiment 
or  finery  of  phrase.  We  well  know  that 
the  majority  of  our  readers  would  be  less 
thankful  to  us  for  any  disquisition^  legal  or 
political,  of  our.  own,  than  for  a  selection 
of  specimens  and  anecdotes,  sufficient  to 
convey  some  notion  at  least  of  the  variety 
and  interest  of  the  author's  researches  and 
lucubrations;  and  we  fairly  confess,  too, 
that  on  closing  the  volumes  we  feel  an  ad- 
ditional motive  to  this  course.  We  opened 
them  with  comparatively  limited  anticipa- 
tions ;  and  are  willing  to  offer  what  seems 
the  least  ambiguous  apology  in  our  power. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  antiquarian  ex- 
plorers of  our  own  time,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  the  acutest  and  profoundest  of 
their  number.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  to  elu- 
cidate with  any  approach  to  distinctness 
the  real  origin  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  position  and  functions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Anglo- 
Norman  periods.  Lord  Campbell  has  ,not 
added  to  the  aggregate  of  their  deductions, 
but  he  has  arranged  and  classified  them 
with  skill ;  and  the  unprofessional  reader 
will  probably  be  obliged  to  this  work  for 
his  first  clear  notion  of  that  antique  sys- 
tem of  things  under  which  the  chief  priest 
of  the  royal  chapel  was  ez  officio  the  con- 
fessor of  the  sovereign,  '  the  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience ;'  and  also,  and  as  nat- 
urally, his  chief  secretary,  intrusted  with 
the  Great  Seal,  the  chwis  regni,  by  which 
communications  to  foreign  powers,  or  or- 
ders commanding  particular  courts  or  offi- 
cers to  attend  to  the  cases  of  subjects  who 
had  petitioned  the  throne  as  the  source  of 
justice,  were  alike  authenticated.  The 
Chancellor  had  a  place  from  the  first  in  the 
Aula  Regia,  but  his  place  there  was  a  sub- 
ordinate one  until  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  Great  Justiciary :  and  even  after  that 
event,  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
custos  of  the  Great  Seal  appear  to  have 
grown  by  not  rapid  steps,  and  to  have 
reached  their  ultimate  point  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  commanding  personal  char- 
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aeters  of  some  two  or  three  among  the 
Anglo-Norman  churchmen  who  sat  on  '  the 
Marble  Chair  over  against  the  middle  of  the 
Marble  Table,'  at  the  upper  end  of  West- 
minster Hall — which  chair  and  table  were 
still  extant  in  the  days  of  Dugdale.  The 
inferior  clergymen  of  the  chapel  royal  as* 
sisted  the  chief  priest  in  all  his  various  de- 
partments of  duly,  and  it  was  with  a  view 
to  the  proper  reward  and  advancement  of 
these  sul>-chaplains,  under-secret aries  of 
state,  and  nuuters  in  chancery,  that  the 
Consciencc'keepcr  was  originally  intrusted 
with  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  which 
still  attaches  to  his  office.  He  himself 
was  considered  as  entitled,  when  he  had 
filled  the  marble  chair  for  some  space,  to 
be  promoted  to  the  mitre;  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  he  was  already  a  Bishop, 
in  not  a  few  Archbishop,  before  he  became 
Chancellor;  and  the  office  of  Papal  Le- 
gate was  frequently  superadded  tq.  all  these 
weighty  burdens. 

The  earliest  recorded  Chancellor,  Aug- 
mendus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Italian  priests  who  accompanied  Au- 
gustine on  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Eth- 
elbert.  The  fourth  af\er  him,  and  the 
earliest  of  whose  personal  history  we  have 
any  precise  information,  was  Swithin,  or- 
dained priest  in  A.  D.  8!I0,  and  selected  by 
King  Egbert  for  chaplain  to  himself,  and 
tutor  to  his  son  Ethel wulf.  In  the  reign 
of  the  latter,  he  was  at  once  Chancellor 
and  prime  minister,  and  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  (highest  of  all  his  distinctions) 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  Alfred. 
Swithin  is  said  to  have  given  Alfred  his 
taste  for  the  poetry  of  the  Scalds ;  and  as 
he  accompanied  the  prince  on  his  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  the  seventeenth  Bishop  of 
Winchester  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
some  pretensions  also  to  classical  learning. 
About  fifty  years  after  his  death  he  was 
canonized  by  the  papal  see,  in  grateful  re- 
membrance, no  doubt,  of  his  having  estab- 
lished in  England  the  payment  of  '  Peter's 
pence.'  St.  Swithin  too  has  the  credit  of 
having  procured  the  first  Act  of  the  Wit* 
tenagemot  (or  enforcing  universal  payment 
of  tithes ;  which  circumstance  may  possi- 
bly account  for  the  place  he  still  occupies 
in  our  own  Calendar.  He  died  July  15th, 
A.D.  862;  and  his  parting  command  was 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Winchester,  '  ubi  cadaver  et  pedibus 
prstereuntium  et  stillicidiis  ex  coelo  roran- 
tibus  esset  obiioxium  ;'  but  upon  his  canon- 
ization it  was  thought  proper  to  remove  the 
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relics  to  the  high  altar  of  his  cathedral,  I 
and  this  violation  of  his  injunctions  was 
only  averted  by  the  direct  interference  of 
the  Saint;  who  sent  down  a  deluge  of  rain 
that  lasted  for  forty  days,  and  which,  as 
we  are  all  aware,  is  slill  repeated  as  oflen 
as  the  15th  of  July  is  a  wet  day;  whereas 
if  St.  Swithin's  day  be  a  fair  one,  we  are 
sure  of  thirty-nine  fine  days  more  to  suc- 
ceed it. 

Lord  Campbell  has  been  able  to  dis^ 
cover  only  one  decision  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Swithin's.  The  line  was  not  as  yet  accu- 
rately drawn  between  equity  and  common 
law  cases,  for  an  old  woman  approached 
this  high  magistrate  with  a  complaint,  that 
on  her  way  to  market  that  morning  a  cer- 
tain rude  peasant  had  shoved  her  about, 
insomuch  that  every  egg  in  her  basket 
was  broken.  The  right  reverend  holder  of 
the  Great  Seal,  instead  of  sending  the  case 
to  a  jury,  was  pleased  to  proceed  in  a 
summary  manner — '  damnum  suspirat,  mis- 
ertcordift  mentis  cunctantem  miraculum  ex- 
citat,  statimque  porrecto  stgno  cruets  frac- 
turam  omnium  ovorum  consolidat  *  The 
reporter  is  William  of  Malmesbury  (242); 
but  we  shall  no  doubt  have  more  about  the 
miraculous  reconsolidatton  of  the  plaintifPs 
eggs  in  some  early  number  of  the  '  Lives 
of  the  English  Saints.' 

Chancellor  Swithin  was  a  man  of  peace; 
but  for  several  centuries  afler  him  we  find 
his  office  held,  with  rare  exceptions,  by 
eminent  churchmen  who  were  also,  when- 
ever occasion  tempted,  efficient  leaders  of 
armed  men,  not  a  few  of  them  distin- 
guished by  personal  acts  of  prowess  in 
siege  or  battle.  One  of  the  most  redoubt- 
ed soldiers  that  ever  rose  to  the  marble 
chair  was  Lord  Chancellor  Thomas  it  Beck- 
et ;  but  the  noblest  combination  of  military 
and  legal  renown  was  exhibited  in  the  per- 
son of  Ranulphus  de  Glanville,  who,  as 
Great  Justiciary  of  England,  overshadowed 
all  that  immediately  followed  k  Becket  as 
keepers  of  the  Great  Seal — for  this  magis- 
trate not  only  commanded  in  chief  when  a 
king  of  Scotland  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
wrote  a  book  on  the  Laws  and  Constitu- 
tion of  England,  which  must  still  be  studied 
by  all  who  would  acquire  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  them  as  they  stood  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Conquest,  before  they  were 
modified  by  the  Magna  Charta  of  King 
John.  Lord  Coke  sums  up  his  enthusiastic 
eology  of  Glanville  in  these  words :  *  vir 
preclarissimos  genere,  qui  provectiore  state 
ad  terram  sanctaro  properavit,  et  ibidem 
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contra  inimicos  crucis  Christi  strenoissime 
usque  ad  mortem  dimicavit.' 

One  of  the  Chancellors  whom  this  really 
great  lawyer  and  great  mftn  overshadowed 
was  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  natural  son  of 
Henry  II.  by  Fair  Rosamond,  who  was 
placed  in  the  see  of  Lincoln  while  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  held  it  for 
seven  years,  during  which  he  served  gal« 
tantly  in  the  wars  at  the  head  of  140  knights 
from  his  bishopric,  but  never  would  take 
holy  orders,  and  the  Pope  insisting  on  this 
point,  at  last  resigned  his  mitre  rather  than 
comply.  'To  console  and  compensate  him 
for  the  loss  of  Lincoln,  his  father  made 
Geoffirey  Chancellor.  It  was  not  till  long 
afterwards  that  he  laid  aside  his  aversion  to 
the  priestly  vows,  and  became  in  a  regular 
manner  Archbishop  of  York,  in  which 
dignity  he  died. 

Another  noticeable  Chancellor  of  that 
age  was  Walter  de  Gray — honorably  notice* 
able  as  having  resigned  his  office  rather 
than  affix  the  Great  Seal  to  the  shameful 
deed  by  which  John  resigned  his  kingdom 
to  the  Pope — noticeable  also  as  having  been 
afterwards,  when  recommended  for  the 
mitre  of  York,  strenuously  objected  to  by 
the  chapter  as  '  minus  sufficiens  in  litera- 
turft.'  The  Pope  being  appealed  to,  resist- 
ed also  on  the  ground  of  the  ex-chancellor's 
*  crassa  ignorantia,'  which  the  ex-chancel- 
lor seems  to  have  admitted,  pleading  as  a 
set-off  nothing  more  than  '  virgin  chastity ' 
and  other  virtues,  which  would  not  appa- 
rently have  overcome  the  hesitation  of  the 
Holy  Father,  unless  De  Gray  had  super- 
added a  present  of  1000/. — equal  to  not 
much  less  than  100,000/.  now!  It  should 
be  added,  that  this  Archbishop  lived  after- 
wards a  life  of  extreme  mortification,  and 
purchased  by  his  savings,  and  bequeathed 
to  his  See,  the  manor  and  palace  of  Bishop 
Thorpe,  where  his  successors  still  hold 
their  provincial  state,  and  York  Place  in 
Westminster,  which  they  in  like  manner 
iiccupied  till  Wolsey  resigned  it  to  Henrj 
VIII.,  when  it  was  new-named  Whitehall. 

Among  all  these  clerical  Chancellors  we 
think  there  occurs  but  one  who  did  not  ul- 
timately r^ach  the  Tnitre.  This  was  John 
Maunsel  (a.d.  1246),  who  while  holding  the 
Great  Seal  became  Provost  of  Beverley, 
his  highest  Church  preferment — but  not 
his  only  one.  This  personage,  according 
to  Matthew  Paris,  held  at  once  700  livings. 
He  had,  Lord  Campbell  presumes,  presentp* 
ed  himself  to  all  that  fell  vacant,  and  were 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  while  he  was 
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Cbaneellor.     The    gretfeet    pluralist    on  I 
record  thought  himself  neyertheless  an  ill- 
used  Chancellor — and  with  some  reason 
too,  for  it  was  during  his  occupance  of  the 
marble  chair  th^t  a  king  of  England  (since 
the  Conquest)  first  practised  the  dispensing 
power — and  it  was  he  who  introduced  the 
fwn  obstanU  clause  into  grants  and  patents. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  we  have  the 
agreeable  variety  of  a  Lady  Keeper,    In 
1253  the  king,  proceeding  to  Gascony,  com- 
mitted the  Great  Seal,  with  all  the  usual 
formalities,  to  his  Queen,  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
vence, and  though  the  sealing  of  writs  and 
common  instruments  was  le(l  to  Kilkenny, 
Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  her  Graoe  execu- 
ted in  person  the  more  important  duties  of 
her  new  office.    This  judge  began  her  sit- 
tings on  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  and 
continued  them  regularly  till  the  25th  of 
November,  when  tk^  Court  was  interrupted 
by  her  €tecouchemeui.    '  The  Lady  Keeper 
had    a    favorable    recovery,    and,    being 
churched,  resumed  her  pUce  in  ihe  Aula 
Regia.' 

<8oon  after  the  Accession  of  Ed^rd  I.  to 
the  erown,  she  renounced  the  world  and  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  Ambresbury,  where,  in  the 
year  1384,  she  actiiaUy  took  the  veil.  She 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  of  the  brilliant 
career  of  her  son,  and  she  died  in  1292,  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  having  sub- 
dued Wales,  pacified  Ireland,  reduced  Scot- 
land to  feudal  subjection,  and  made  England 
more  prosperous  and  happy  than  at  any  former 
period. 

« Although  the  temper  and  haughty  demean- 
our of  Eleanor  were  very  freely  censured  in 
her  own  time,  1  believe  no  imputation  was  cast 
upon  her  virtue  till  the  usurper  Henry  IV.,  as- 
suming to  be  the  right  heir  of  Edmund  her 
second  son,  found  it  convenient  to  question  the 
legitimacy  of  Edward  her  first-born,  and  to 
represent  him  as  the  iruit  of  an  adulterous  in- 
tercourse between  her  and  the  Earl  Marshal. 
Then  was  written  the  popular  ballad  repre- 
senting her  as  confessing  her  frailty  to  the 
King  her  husband,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a  friar 
of  France,  has  come  to  shrive  her  in  her  sick- 
ness, accompanied  by  the  Earl  Marshal  in  the 
same  disguise. 

Oh,  do  yoa  see  yon  fiir-haired  boy 
That's  playing  with  tlie  ball  ? 
He  is,  ne  is  tho  Earl  Marsbars  son, 
•  And  I  love  him  the  best  of  all. 

Oh,  do  yon  see  yon  pale*faced  boy 
That's  catching  at  the  ball  f 
He  is  King  Henry's  only  son. 
And  I  love  him  the  least  of  all. 


But  she  was  a  very  different  person  from  her 
successor,  IsabeUa  of  France,  ftueen  of  Ed- 


ward IL,  and  there  is  no  reason  lo  doubt  that 
she  was  ever  a  faithful  wife  and  a  loving  mo- 
ther to  all  her  children. 

*  Although  none  of  her  judicial  decisions, 
while  she  held  the  Great  Seal,  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  we  have  very  full  nnd  accurate 
information  respecting  her  person,  her  career, 
and  her  character,  for  which  we  are  chiefiy  in- 
debted to  Matthew  Paris,  who  oden  dined  at 
table  with  her  and  her  husband,  and  composed 
his  history  of  those  times  with  their  privity  and 
assistance.' — vol.  i.  p.  144. 

Queen  Eleanor  (down  to  this  time  the 
only  Lady  Keeper)  was  succeeded* by  Arch- 
deacon Kilkenny  who  had  acted  udder  her 
as  a  sort  of  vice-chancellor.  He  is  cele- 
brated only  for  having  been  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  and  for  having  drawn  up 
Henry  the  Third's  answers  to  a  remon- 
strance  from  certain  heads  of  the  church 
respecting  alleged  encroachments  by  the 
Crown  on  their  order.  The  royal  response 
was  in  these  words: 

"  It  is  true  I  have  been  faultv  in  this  particu- 
lar: I  obtruded  you,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury, 
on  your  see ;  I  was  obliged  to  employ  both  en- 
treaties and  menaces,  my  Lord  ofWinchester, 
to  have  you  elected.  My  proceedings,  I  con- 
fess, were  very  irregular,  my  Lords  of  Salis- 
bury and  Carlisle,  when  I  raised  you  from  the 
lowest  stations  to  your  present  dignities.  I 
am  determined  henceforth  to  correct  these 
abuses :  and  it  will  also  become  you,  in  order 
to  mate  a  thorough  reformation,  to  resign 
your  present  benefices,  and  trv  again  to  be- 
come successors  of  the  Apostles  m  a  more 
regular  and  canonical  manner*" — vol.  i.  p.  14^ 

One  of  Edward  the  First's  Chancellors, 
William  de  Chrenefield^  or  de  Orenvill  (a 
younger  son  of  the  family  now  represented 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  was  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1303,  elected  Archbishop 
of  York :  but  the  papal  legate  obstinately 
objecting  to  him,  he  resigned  the  seal  and 
proceeded  to  Rome  in  person  with  a  purse 
of  9500  marks,  which  smoothed  all  diffi- 
culties.    The  rapidity  of  his  proceedinga, 
attested  in  the  clearest  manner,  may  well 
astonish  us.     He  delivered  the  great  seal 
to  the  king  at  Westminster  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1304,  and  was,  on  his  return 
from  Rome,  consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  the 
30th  of  the  ensuing  month  of  January. 
But  a  few  years  ago  this  would  have  been 
thought  laudable  speed  in  a  Cabinet  courier. 
We  must  conjecture  that  the  ex-Chancellor 
took  shipping  at  Marseilles  for  Civiia  Vec- 
chia,  and  returning  in  the  same  way  had 
the  extraordinary  luck  of  a  propitious  gale 
both  times.    But  indeed  we  have  not  a  feir 
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wonderful  jmirneys  on  record  in  those  alow 
ages.  Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all  is 
Tiongshanks'  own  ride  across  the  Highlands 
from  Elgin  to  Glasgow,  recorded  in  his 
very  curious  Itinerary,  lately  puhlished  by 
the  Maitland  Club.  It  is  perplexing  to  read 
after  these  things,  that  though  Edward  I. 
died  near  Carlisle  on  the  7th  of  July,  1307, 
the  news  of  the  royal  demise  did  not  reach 
the  Chancellor  (Baldock)  in  London  until 
the  25ih  of  that  month.  The  new  king 
must  have  had  his  reaspns  for  deferring  the 
official  announcement  of  his  accession. 
The  great  seal  was  received  by  him  at  Car- 
lisle on  the  2ud  of  Au;;ust,  and  Baldock 
never  was  Chancellor  again. 

Among  the  conscience-keepers  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Lord  Campbell  dwells  with  pecu- 
liar  fondness  on  the  father  of  English  Bib- 
liomania, Lord  Chancellor  Richard  de 
Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  author  of 
the  once  famous  Philobiblon^  which  in- 
cludes his  autobiography.  He  had  been 
tutor  to  Edward,  and  to  htm  may  be  traced 
the  love  of  literature  and  the  arts  which 
distinguished  his  pupil  when  on  the  throne. 

*An  extract  from  chapter  viii.,  entitled  "Of 
the  numerous  Opportunities  of  the  Author  for 
collecting  Books  from  all  Quarters,"  may  bring 
some  suspicion  upon  his  judicial  purity;  but 
the  open  avowal  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
library  was  accumulated  proves  that  he  had 
done  nothing  that  would  not  be  sanctioijkd  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  ase : — 

"  While  we  performed  llie  duties  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  most  invincible  and  ever  magnifi- 
cently triumphant  King  of  England,  Edward 
III.,  (whose  davs  may  the  Most  High  long 
and  tranquilly  deign  to  preserve !)  alTer  first 
inquiring  into  the  thinss  that  concerned  his 
Court,  and  then  the  public  affairs  of  bis  king- 
dom, an  easy  opening  was  afforded  us,  under 
the  countenance  of  the  royal  favor,  for  freely 
searching  the  hiding-places  of  books.    For 
the  flying  fame  of  our  love  had  already  spread 
in  all  directions,  and  it  was  reported  not  only 
that  we  had  a  longing  desire  for  books,  and 
especially  for  old  ones,  out  that  any  body  could 
more  easily  obtain  our  favor  by  quartos  than 
by  money.    Wherefore  when,  Bup]K>rted  by 
the  bounty  of  the  aforesaid  Prince  of  worthy 
memory,  we  were  enabled  to  oppose  or  ad- 
vance, to  appoint  or  discharge ;  crazy  quartos 
and  tottering  folios,  precious  however  in  our 
sight  as  well  as  in  our  affections,  flowed  in 
most  rapidly  from  the  great  and  the  small,  in- 
stead of^new  year's  gilts  and  jewels.    Then 
the.  cabinets  of  the  most  noble  monasteries 
were  opened;  cases  were  unlocked;  caskets 
unclaspled ;   astonished    volumes  -  which  had 
slumbered  for  long  ages  in  their  sepulchres 
were  roused  up,  and  tliose  that  lay  hid  in  dark 
places  were  overwhelmed  with  the  rays  of  a  | 


new  light.    Books,  heretofore  most  delicate, 
now  become  corrupted  and  nauseous,  lay  life- 
less, covered  indeed  with  the  excrements  of 
mice,  and  pierced  through  with  the  gnawing 
of  worms ;  and  those  that  were  formerly  clothed 
with  purple  and  fine  linen,  were  now  seen  re- 
posing in  dust  and  ashes,  given  over  to  obli- 
vion, the  abodes  of  moths.    Amongst  these 
nevertheless,  as  time  served,  we  sat  down 
more  voluptuously  than  the  delicate  physician 
could  do  amidst  his  stores  of  aroroatics;  and 
where  we  found  an  object  of  love,  we  found 
also  full  enjoyment.    Thus  the  sacred  vessels 
of  science  came  into  our  power — some  being 
fl^iven,  some  sold,  and  not  a  few  lent  for  a  time.* 
'*  In  addition  to  this,  we  were  charged  with 
the  frequent  embassies  of  the  said  Prince,  of 
everlasting  memory,  and,  owing  to  the  multi* 
plicity  of  state  aflairs,  were  sent  first  to  the 
Roman  Chair,  then  to  the  Court  of  France, 
then  to  various  other  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
on  tedious  embassies  arid  in  perilous  times, 
carrying  about  with  us,  however,  that  fondness 
for  books  which  many  waters  could  not  extin- 
guish *,  tor  this,  like  a  certain  druff,  sweetened 
the  wormwood  of  peregrination ;  mis,  a(\er  the 
perplexing  intricacies,  scrupulous  circumlocu- 
tions of  debate,  and  almost  inextricable  laby- 
rinths of  public  business,  left  an  opening  for  a 
liitle  white  to  breathe  the  temperature  of  a 
milder  atmosphere.    O  blessed  God  of  gods  in 
Sion!  whM  a  rush  of  the  flood  of  pleasure  re- 
joiced our  heart  as  often  as  we  visited  Paris, 
the  paradise  of  the  world  1    There  we  longed 
to  remain,  where,  on  account  of  the  greatness 
of  our  love,  the  days  ever  nppeared  to  us  to  be 
few.    In  that  city  are  dehgntful  libraries  in 
cells  redolent  of  aromatics;  tliere  flourishing 
green-hbuses  of  all  sorts  of  volumes;  there 
academic  meads  trembling  with  the  earth- 
quake of  Athenian  peripatetics  pacing  up  and 
down ;  there  the  promontories  of  Parnassus, 
and  the  porticos  of^tbe  Stoics.    There,  in  very 
deed,  with  an  open  treasury  and  untied  purse- 
strings,  we  scattered  money  with  a  light  heart, 
and  redeemed  inestimable  hooks  from  dirt  and 
dust." 

This  Right  Reverend  enthusiast  is  no- 
where more  entertaining  than  in  describing 
and  reprobating  the  ill-usage  to  which  the 
clasped  books  of  his  time  were  liable : 

''You  will  perhaps  see  a  stiff-necked  youth 
lounging  sluggishly  in  his  study :  while  the 
frost  pinches  him  m  winter  time,  oppressed 
with  cold,  his  watery  nose  drops, — nor  does  he 
take  the  trouble  to  wipe  it  with  his  handker- 


*  *  A  modem  deceased  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
said  to  have  collected  a  very  complete  law  libra- 
ry by  borrowing  books  from  die  bar  which  he  for- 
got to  return.  If  so,  he  only  acted  on  the  max- 
ima of  hie  predccesfor  De  Bury : 

**  Quiaqtiia  tbeologus,  quitquis  leginta  peritoa 
Via  fieri ;  moltoa  aemper  bat>eto  libroe. 

Non  in  mente  manet  qoicqaid  non  vidimue  tpet ; 
Qinsfue  siH  Ubros  vimdtui  ar^fv— ^soos .' '  p.  1 6 1 . 
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chief  till  it  has  moifltened  the  book  beneath 
with  its  vile  dew.    For  such  a  one  I  would 
substitute  a  cobbler's  apron  in  the  place  of  bis 
book.    He  distributes  innumerable  straws  in 
yarious  places,  with  the  ends  in  sight,  that  he 
may  recall  by  the  mark  what  his  memory  can- 
not retain.    These  straws,  which  the  stomach 
of  the  book  never  digests,  and  which  nobody 
takes  out,  at  first  distend  the  book  from  its  ac- 
customed closure,  and  beiUg  carelessly  leA  to 
oblivion,  at  last  become  putrid.    He  is  not 
ashamed  to  eat  fruit  and  cheese  over  an  open 
book,  and  to  transfer  his  empty  cup  from  side 
to  side  upon  it ;  and  because  he  has  not  his 
alms-bag  at  hand,  he  leaves  the  rest  of  his 
(Vngments  in  his  books.   He  never  ceases  to 
chatter  with  eternal  garrulity  to  his  compan- 
ions; and  while  he  adduces  a  multitude  of 
reasons  void  of  meaning,  he  waters  the  book, 
spread  oat  upon  his  lap,  with  the  apnttering  of 
his  saliva.    What  is  worse,  he  aexi  reclines 
with  his  elbows  on  the  book,  and  by  a  short 
study  invites  a  long  nap;  and  by  vrav  of  re- 
pairing the  wrinkles,  he  twists  back  tne  mar- 
gins of  the  leaves,  to  the  no  small  detriment 
of  the  volume.    He  goes  out  in  the  rain,  and 
returm,  and  now  flowers  make  their  appear- 
ance upon  oor  soil.    Then  the  scholar  we  are 
describing,  the  neglecter  rather  than  the  in- 
spector 01  books,  stuffs  his  volume  with  first- 
hng  violets,  roses,  and  quadrifoils.    He  will 
next  apply  his  wet  hands,  oozing  with  sweat, 
to  turning  over  the  vohiroes,  then  beat  the 
white  parchment  all  over  with  his  dusty  gloves, 
or  hunt  over  the  page,  line  by  line,  with  his 
forefinger  covered  with  dirty  leather.    Then, 
as  the  flea  bites,  the  holy  book  is  thrown  aside, 
which,  however,  is  scarcely  closed  once  in  a 
month,  and  is  so  swelled  with  the  dust  that 
has  fallen  into  it,  that  it  will  not  yield  to  the 
efforts  of  the  closer.'' 

'Like  a  Bishop  and  an  Ex-chancellor,  he 
properly  concludes  by  supporting  his  doctrine 
with  the  highest  authorities.  '^The  most  meek 
Moses  instructs  us  about  making  cases  for 
books  in  the  neatest  manner,  wherein  they 
may  be  safely  preserved  from  all  damage. 
Take  this  book^  says  he,  and  put  it  in  the  aide 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your 
God.  O  befitting  place,  made  of  imperishable 
Shittim  wood,  ana  covered  all  over,  inside  and 
out,  with  gold  1  But  our  Saviour  also,  by  his 
own  example,  precludes  all  unseemly  negli- 
gence in  the  treatment  of  books,  as  may  be 
read  in  Luke  iv.  For  when  he  had  read  over 
nhe  scriptural  prophecy  written  about  himself, 
in  a  book  delivered  to  him,  he  did  not  return 
it  till  he  had  first  closed  it  with  his  most  holy 
hands ;  by  which  act  students  are  most  clearly 
mught  that  they  oufl^ht  not,  in  the  smallest 
degree  whatever,  to  do  negligent  about  the 
custody  of  books  "* 

*  He  died  at  Bishops  Auckland  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1345,  full  of  years  and  of  honors. 

Lake  iv.  SO  *  And  he  clowd  the  book,  end 


Fourteen  days  after  his  death  he  was  buried 
^quodammodo  honorifice,  non  tamen  cum 
honore  satis  conffruo, "  says  Chambre,  before 
the  altar  of  the  blessed  JVuiry  Magdelene,  in 
his  own  cathedral.  But  the  exalted  situation 
he  occupied  in  the  opinion  and  esteem  of 
Petrarch  and  other  eminent  literary  men  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  shed  brighter  lustre  on  his 
memory  than  it  could  have  derived  from  fbne- 
ral  processions,  or  from  monnments  and  epi- 
taphs.»--vol.  i.  pp.  226—227. 

The  clerical  chancellors  of  those  old 
times   were,   with  some  exceptions,  men 
well  skilled  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  who 
had  commenced  as  advocates  before  the 
ecclesiastical    courts,    and  generally   had 
been  employed  under  previous  holders  of 
the  great  aeal.   By  the  time  of  Edward  IIL 
the  eoniihott  lawyers,  usually  laymen,  had 
become  a  body  of  some  importance :  but 
that  king,  who  first  committed  the  great 
seal  to  a  layman,  did  not  commence  his 
grand  innovation  by  a  selection  from  the 
common  law  bar.    The  first  lay  Chancellor 
was  Sir  Robert  Bourchier,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  soldiers  of  a  most  warlike  age,  and 
when   Edward  resolved  to  put  down  'the 
ascendency  of  the  ecclesiastics  by  inter  alia 
depriving  them  of  the  marble  chair,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  considered  nothing  but  the 
shrewdness  and  energy  of  this  stout  knight, 
who  might  be  relied  on  for  boldly  confront- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  lords  Spiritual, 
but  who  had  been  in  nowise  educated  for 
judicial  functions,  had  been  '  armed  '  since 
boyhood,  and  accompanied  the  king  in  all 
his   military   expeditions.      Bourchier   ac- 
cordingly signalized  a  brief  chancellorship 
by  some  most  illegal  proceedings,  and  be- 
coming in  consequence  extremely  unpopu- 
lar, was  very  glad  to  resume  bis  proper 
vocation  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Cressy.     He  fought  gallantly  by 
the  side  of  the  Black   Prince,   and   was 
rewarded  by  a  peerage,  which  he.  transmit- 
ted to  a  line  of  illustrious  heirs.     His  suc- 
cessor  in  the  marble  chair  was  the  first 
regularly  bred  common  lawyer  who  became 
Chancellor  of  England — Sir  Robert  Par- 
nynge,  who  had  been  for  some  time  Chief 
Justice  of  the   King's  Bench   with   high 
reputation,  and  then  Lord  Treasurer,  but 
who  never  rose  to  the  peerage. 


'  The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  chancery  had 
gradually  extended  itself)  and  to  the  duties  of 
his  own  Court  the  new  t/hancellor  sedulously 
devoted  himself.  But  he  thought,  as  did  Lord 
Elldon  and  the  most  celebrated  of  his  sueces- 


he  gave  it  agsin  to  the  minister,  and  lat  down.  *  |  sors,  that  the  best  qualification  for  an  Equity 
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lodge  18  not  the  mere  imigery  of  drawing 
biUe  and  answera,  but  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  common  law ;  and  be  farther  thought  it 
essential  ibat  his  knowledge  of  the  common 
law  should  be  steadily  kept  up  by  him  when 
Chancellor.  *<This  man,^  says  Lord  Coke, 
''  knowinff  that  he  who  knew  not  the  common 
lawcould  never  well  judge  in  Equity  (which 
is  a  just  correction  of  law  in  some  cases),  did 
usoally  si',  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
(which  court  is  the  lock  and  key  of  the  Com* 
mon  Law)  and  heard  matters  in  law  there 
debated,  and  many  times  would  argue  him- 
self^ as  in  the  Report,  17  Ed.  3,  it  appears. " 

*  There  was  only  one  parliament  held  while 
Pamynge  was  Chancellor,  in  which  he  presi- 
ded with  dignity,  althougn  the  inconvenience 
was  felt  of  the  Speaker  not  being  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  commons,  not 
from  any  dissatisfaction  with  him,  but  rather, 
I  presume,  with  a  view  that  he  might  be  raised 
to  the  peerage,  petitioned  the  King,  ^  that  the 
Chancellor  may  be  a  peer  oftherealm«  and 
that  no  stranger  be  appointed  thereunto,  and 
that  he  attend  not  to  any  other  office. "  Ed- 
ward, much  nettled,  chose  to  consider  this  a 
wanton  interference  with  his  prerogative,  and 
returned  for  answer,  *<  Le  Roi  poet  faira  ses 
ministres  come  lui  plaira,  et  come  lui  et  ses 
ancestresont  fait  en  tut  temps  passes."  On 
the  26ik  of  August,  1343,  he  suddenly  died 
while  enjoying  the  full  favour  of  his  Prince 
and  the  entire  confidence  of  his  fellow-subjects. 

*l  cannot  find  any  trace  of  his  decisions 
while  Chancellor ;  but  we  know  that  he  is  to 
he  honored  as  the  first  person  who  held  the 
office  with  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the 

Eroper  discharge  of  its  important  duties,  and 
e  must  have  laid  the  foundation-etone  of  that 
temple  to  justice,  afterwards  reared  in  such 
fair  proportions  by  an  Ellesmere,  a  Notting- 
ham, and  a  Hardwicke.— vol.  i.  p.  244. 

Edward  IIL,  to  gratify  the  Commons  at 
a  critical  moment,  elevated  to  the  Marble 
Chair  one  other  eminent  layman  and  com- 
mon lawyer — Sir  Robert  Thorpe ;  but  in 
general  during  his  long  reign  and  for  many 
reigns  afterwards,  the  Chancellors  were, 
according  to  the  primitive  fashion,  church- 
men. Edyngtpn  (a,d,  1356)  was  Chancel- 
lor and  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  might 
have  been  Primate  had  he  pleased,  but  told 
the  king  that '  though  Canterbury  had  the 
higher  rack,  Winchester  had  the  larger 
manger, '  and  his  three  successors  in  the 
mitre  of  Winchester  (William  ofWyke- 
faam.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  Wayneflete,) 
were  all  likewise  Chancellors.  These  four 
Chancellors  held  that  manger  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years ! 

Between  EUiyngton  and  Wykeham  inter- 
vened the  four  years  (1.363-7)  of  Simon 
Langham,  a  monk,  whose  1011  oUy  voice 


charmed  every  congregation,  while  bis  re* 
putation  for  piety  procured  him  much  resort 
as  a  confessor,  and  who  '  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  of  the  regular  clergy  attaining  to 
great  eminence  in  England. '  His  penitents 
among  the  ladies  pushed  him  on ;  but  Ed- 
ward III.  detected  under  that  cowl  an  able 
statesman,  and  the  monk  renowned  for 
prayer  and  penance  emerged  by  and  bye  as 
the  most  elegant  and  fascinating  of  cour- 
tiers— Abbot  of  Westminster,  Treasurer  of 
England,  Bishop  of  Ely— at  last  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But 
by  that  time  his  popularity,  as  an  eccl^ 
siastic  at  least,  had  waned — witness  the 
contemporary  pasquinade: — 

'  Lstantur  oceli  quia  Simon  traniit  ab  Ely ; 
Cajuf  tn  «d ventum  llent  in  Kent  mtlliaeeDtom.' 

He  became  a  Cardinal,  and,  having  accu- 
mulated vast  wealth,  aspired  to  the  pope- 
dom. He  resigned  the  seal  in  order  that 
be  might  reside  for  a  time  at  Avignon  and 
canvass  his  brethren  of  the  purple,  but  was 
cut  off  by  paralysis  in  the  midst  of  his  ambi* 
tious  projects,  bequeathing  large  estates  to 
the  abbey  of  Westminster,  and  remembered 
in  his  capacity  of  Chancellor  only,  or  chief- 
ly, as  having  greatly  inoreased  the  fees  of 
his  court. 

On  the  illustrious  career  of  his  imme* 
diate  successor,  we  need  not  dwell  at  pre- 
sent. Lord  Campbell  has  given  us  a  very 
excellent  chapter  op  William  of  Wykeham ; 
but  though  we  are  not  dispoeed  to  quarrel 
with  an  effusion  of  kindly  personal  feeling, 
we  most  say  we  think  the  noble  and  leara«l 
author  produces  rather  an  unfriendly  effect 
by  his  closing  note,  to  wit : — 

<  The  bull  of  Pope  Urbanus  VI.  for  founding 
Winchester  school  was  granted  1st  June,  1378. 
I  have  a  'great  kindness  for  the  memoir  of 
William  of  Wickham,  when  I  think  of  his 
having  produced  such  Wickhamists  as  my 
friends  Baron  Rolfe  and  Professor  Bmpson. 


*  **  Hactenug  ire  libet,  tu  major  laudibus  istit 
Suicipe  conatui,  Wicame  Dive,  saeos/' ' 

vol.  i  p. 
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Mr.  Barou  Rolfe  and  Professor  Empson 
are,  as  we  all  know,  very  accomplished  per- 
sons ;  but  to  specify  them  as  the  marking 
glories  of  Winchester  is  surely  somewhat 
premature.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think 
there  is  an  unfair  harshness  and  cootemp- 
tuousness  in  Lord  Campbell's  language 
concerning  the  last  Chancellor  of  Richard 
the  Second : — 
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'John  Searie.  who  had  Domkially  been 
Chancellor  to  Richard  IL,  and  preeided  oa  the 
woolsack  as  a  tool  of  Archbishop  Arundel, 
was  for  a  short  time  continued  in  the  office  by 
the<  new  Sovereign. 

*  Little  is  known  reepeoting  hit  orisin  or 
prior  history.  He  if  supposed  to  have  oeen  a 
mere  clerk  m  the  Chancery  brought  forward 
for  a  temporary  purpose  to  play  the  part  of 
Chancellor.  Having  strutted  and  fi'etted  his 
hour  upon  the  sta^  he  was  heard  of  no  more. 
It  proved  convenient  for  the  Btaffords,  the 
Beaoforti,  and  the  Arundels,  that  he  should  be 
thus  suddenly  elevated  and  depressed. 

'Had  he  been  a  prelate,  we  should  have 
traced  him  in  the  chronicles  of  his  diocese,  but 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering  the  retreat 
of  a  layman  unconnected  with  any  conside- 
rable familv,  and  of  no  personal  eminence. 
He  was  probably  fed  in  the  buttery  of  some  of 
the  great  barons  whom  he  had  served,  hardly 
distinguished  while  he  lived  or  whea  he  died 
from  their  other  idle  retainers.  He  may  enioy 
the  celebrity  of  being  the  most  inconsiderabfe 
roan  who  ever  held  the  office  of  Chancellor 
in  England. '—voL  i.  pp.  307,  308. 

It  is  true  that  John  Searie  fills  but  a 
small  space  in  the  history  of  the  office;  but 
what  is  there  known  of  him  to  his  disad- 
vantage except  that  he  was  a  man  without 
dignified  connexions,  promoted  to  the  high 
rank  of  Chancellor  for  the  purposes  of  a 
party,  and  dismissed  from  ii  as  soon  as  a 
contemplated  change  of  government  had 
been  effected?  Might  not  every  word  of 
this  grievous  indictment  be  applied  with 
equal  propriety  to  John  Campbell  ?  Was  it 
poor  John  Searle's  fault  that  in  his  day 
there  were  neither  peerages  nor  retiring 
pensions  for  Chancellors  either  of  England 
or  Ireland  ?  For  the  rest,  the  '  Buttery 
Hatch '  theory  is  a  mere  spurt  of  Lord 
Campbeil's  spleen.  * 

With  far  different  courtesy  does  Lord 
Campbell  treat  a  Chancellor  who,  however 
respectable  for  learning,  was  undoubtedly 
a  partaker  in  transactions  still  more  ques- 
tionable than  those  with  which  Searle's 
name  is  connected — the  Chancellor  who 
presided  in  parliament  throughout  all  the 
slages  of  the  usurpation  of  Richard  IIL  It 
18  true  that  after  Richard  was  seated  on  the 
throne  he  endeavored  to  conciliate  popular 
favor  by  some  excellent  legislative  mea- 
sures: and  it  is  probable  that  such  mea- 
sures, for  such  purpose  desirable  to  the 
tyrant,  were  devised  by  the  same  accom- 

*  In  the  ttmeg  of  Chancellor  Searie  it  appeari 
iDcideDtally  that  the  Houm  of  Commong  aiually 
Diet  for  disiwich  of  busineaa  at  aeven  in  the  mor- 
ning«>tlis  House  of  Lords  at  oine^- Vol.  I.  p.  318. 
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inodating  Chancellor  who  had  drawn  the 
bill  for  bastardiiingthd  children  of  Ed  ward 
IV.  But  who  does  not  smile  to  read — 

*  ImlX  fmdiy  believe^  though  J  can  produee 
no  direct  evidence  to  prove  the  fact,  that  to 
*'JoBii  Rdssbll"  the  nation  was  indebted  for 
the  Act  entitled— <*  The  Subjects  of  this  Reahn 
not  to  be  charged  with  Benevolence,"  the  ob* 
ject  of  which  was  to  put  down  the  practice  in- 
troduced in  some  late  reigns  of  levying  taxes 
under  the  name  of  ^*  benevoienoe,"  without  the 
authority  of  nariiament.  The  language  em* 
ployed  would  not  be  unworthy  of  that  great 
statesman  tiearing  the  same  naroe^  who  in  our 
own  time  framed  and  introduced  Bills  "  to  abol- 
ish the  Test  Act,"  and  "  to  reform  the  repre^ 
sentation  of  the  people  in  parliament." ' — p. 
404. 

« 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  whole  charm  is 
in  the  name  t — ^that  the  true  object  of  Lord 
Campbell  is  to  puff  the  author  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  T — that  with  this  view  alone  has 
Lord  Campbell  expended  seven  pages  on  a 
Chancellor  of  the  15th  century,  so  '  incon- 
siderable '  that,  as  the  biographer  states,  he 
has  '  not  been  mentioned  by  modern  histo- 
rians * — adding,  '  I  consider  him  as  one  of 
the  Cancellarian  Mummies  I  have  dug  up 
and  exhibited  to  the  public '  (p.  407).  And 
yet,  after  all,  Lord  Campbell  is  obliged  to 
adroit  that  there  exists  not  only  no  evidence 
but  no  tradition  for  connecting  this  John 
Russell  in  any  way  whatever  with  the  blood 
of  the  Bedfords.  He  says, '  he  was  mmt 
likehf  of  the  Bedford  family,  who,  having 
held  a  respectable  but  not  T>rilliant  position 
in  the  west  of  England  since  theConquest, 
were  now  rising  into  eminence'  (p.  401), 
and  suggests  that  Mr.  Wiffen  passes  him 
sub  silentio  in  his  laborious  History  of  the 
House  of  Russeli, '  perhaps  from  a  shyness 
to  acknowledge  him  on  account  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Richard  III.' — a  suggestion 
the  compliment  of  which  we  leave  to  be 
decided  between  Friend  Wiffen  and  his 
as  well  as  Lord  Campbell's  idol,  Lord 
John. 

We  must,  we  suspect,  ascribe  to  the 
popularity-hunting  crafl  of  Richard  and 
his '  John  Russell,'  the  fact  that  the  first 
statute  of  this  reign  was  the  first  statute 
drawn  in  the  English  tongue.  Although  as 
early  as  1903  Chancellor  Edyngton  cnrried 
through  parliament  a  bill,  by  which  it  was, 
enacted  that  allpleadings  and  judgments  in 
the  Courts  of  Westminster  should  for  the 
future  be  in  English,  whereas  they  had  been 
in  French  ever  since  the  Conquest ;  as  also 
that  all  schoolmasters  should  thenceforth 
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taach  their  pupila  to  construe  in  English, 
and  not  in  French;  the  change — in  the 
legal  department  at  least — was  long  and 
successfully  resisted.  The  practitioners 
obstinately  adhered  to  their  old  dialect  in 
Reports,  Treatises,  and  Abridgments.  Un- 
der the  Commonwealth  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  use  of  the  English  language  '  in  all 
legal  records '  (iii.  90)  :  but  this  seemed  to 
many  a  more  dangerous  innovation  than  the 
abolition  of  the  Hoase  of  Lords  or  the 
Regal  office {  and  Whitelock,  who  intro- 
duced the  measure,  would  not  have  carried 
it  in  opposition  to  his  brothers  of  the  long 
robe,  had  he  not  enlisted  on  his  side  the 
more  pious  out  of  the  profession,  by  show- 
ing that  Moses  drew  up  the  laws  of  the 
Jews  in  their  own  vernacular  Hebrew,  and 
not  eith  r  in  the  Chinese  tongue  or  the 
Egyptian,  The  Restoration  brought  back 
French  to  our  Reports,  and  Latin  to  our 
Law  Records,  which  continued  till  the 
reign  of  George  IL ;  and  if  we  would  find 
any  thing  in  the  Digest  of  Chief  Baron 
Coniyn  about  Highways^  or  Tithes,  or 
Husband  and  Wifet  we  must  refer  to  the 
titles  Chimin,  Dismes^  and  Baron  ei  Feme. 
Acts  of  Parliament,  we  have  seen,  contin- 
ued to  be  framed  in  French  until  Richard 
III. — in  whose  time  also  they  were  firs)L 
printed.  But  even  to  this  day  French  is 
employed  by  the  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  : 

*  Not  only  is  the  royal  assent  given  to  billi) 
hy  the  words  "  La  Reyne  le  voet,"  but  when 
euher  House  passCA  a  bill  there  is  an  indorse- 
ment written  upon  it,  ^'  Soit  baiU  aux  Seign- 
eurs,'' or  '*  aux  Communes ;''  and  at  the  tiegin- 
ning  of  every  Parliament  the  Lords  make  an 
entry  in  their  Journals,  in  French,  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Receivers  and  Triers  of  pe- 
titions, not  only  for  England,  but  for  Gascony. 
E.  g. :  Extract  from  Lords'  Journals,  24m 
August,  1841  :— 

**  Les  Recevoofs  des  Petitions  de  Gascoigne 
et  des  autres  terres  et  pays  de  par  la  mer  et 
des  isles , — Le  Barou  Abmger,  Chief  Baron 
de  I'Bxche^qoer  de  la  Reyne ;  Messire  James 
Parke,  Ciievaller;  Messire  John  Edmund 
Dowdeswell,  Ecuyer.  Et  ceux  qui  veulent 
delivrer  ieor  Petitions  les  baillent  dedans  six 
jours  pror.heinment  ensuivant 

'^Les  Trioors  des  Petitions  de  Gascoigne 
et  des  autres  terres  et  pays  de  par  la  mer  et 
des  isles : — Le  Due  de  Somerset ;  le  Marquis 
d'Anglesey ;  le  Count  de  Tankervitle ;  le  Vis- 
count Torrington  ;  le  Baron  Campbell.  Tout 
eux  ensemble,  ou  quatre  des  seigneurs  avant- 
dits,  appellant  aux  eux  les  Serjeants  de  la 
Reyne,  quant  sera  beaoigne,  tiendront  leur 
place  6o  fa  chambre  du  CbambeilaiL'' 


[Fm. 

"  Recevoors  et  Triours  des  Petitions  da  la 
Grande  Bretagne  et  d'Ireland,"  were  appoint* 
ed  the  same  day.' — vol.  L  p.  253. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  after  the 
period  Of  Richard  III.  Lo#d  Campbell 
finds  any  '  Cancellarian  Mummies '  to  dis- 
inter :  but  he  deals  with  the  ampler  mate- 
rials of  advancing  light  in  a  style  on  the 
whole  very  judicious,  observing  a  happy 
medium  between  nakedness  and  profusion 
of  detail  as  respects  personal  incidents,  and 
as  rarely  as  almost  any  author  of  the  class 
trespassing  beyond  the  proper  limits  of 
biography.  Yfe  may  instance  his  '  Life  of 
Wolsey '  as,  though  not  long,  by  much  the 
clearest  and  even  the  completest  one  we 
have  had  of  that  great  roan, '  who  enjoyed 
more  power  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
or  successors  who  have  held  the  office  of 
Chancellor  in  England.'  We  can  afford 
but  the  exode  of  this  capital  chapter : — 

*  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  general 
character  of  this  eminent  man.  His  good  and 
bad  qualities  may  be  bedt  understood  from  the 
details  of  his  actions,  and  are  immortnlized  by 
ihe  dialotfue  between  Q,ueen  Catherine  and 
Griffith  her  secretary,  which  is  familiar  to  ew^ 
ery  reader. 

'But  the  nature  of  tliis  work  requires  that  I 
should  more  deliberately  consider  him  as  a 
Judge;  for  although  he  held  the  Great  Seal 
uninterruptedly  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years, 
and  greatly  extended  its  jurisdiction,  and  per 
manently  mfluenced  our  juridical  institutions, 
not  only  historians,  but  his  own  biographers^ 
in  describing  the  politidan  and  the  churchman, 
almost  forget  that  he  ever  was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

'From  his  conference  with  Justice  Shelly 
respecting  York  Place,  we  know  exactly  his 
notions  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Chan- 
cellor as  an  Equity  Judge.  When  pressed  by 
the  legal  opinion  upon  the  question,  he  took 
the  distinction  between  law  and  conscience, 
and  said,  '*  it  is  proper  to  have  a  respect  to 
conscience  before  the  rigour  of  the  common 
law,  fur  Urns  est  facer e  quad  decet  non  quod 
licet  The  King  ought  of  his  royal  dignity 
and  prerogative  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the 
law  where  conscience  hath  the  most  force; 
therefore,  in  his  royal  place  of  equaJjustioe  he 
hath  constituted  a  Chancellor,  an  officer  to  ex- 
ecute justice  with  clemency,  where  conscience 
is  opposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  law.  And 
therefore  the  Court  of  Chancery  hath  been 
heretofore  commonly  called  the  Court  of  Con- 
science, because  it  hath  jurisdiction  to  com- 
mand the  high  ministers  of  the  Common  Law 
to  spare  execution  and  judgment,  where  con- 
science hath  most  effect."  With  such  notions 
he  must  have  been  considerably  more  arbi- 
trary than  a  Turkish  Kadi,  who  considers  him- 
self bound  by  a  text  of  the  Koran  in  pototi 
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and  we  are  not  to  be  sarprised  when  we  are 
told  that  he  chose  to  exereise  his  equitable  an- 
thoritv  over  everf  thing  which  could  be  a  mat- 
ter ol  judicial  inquiry. 

Mn  consequence,  bills  and  petitions  multi- 
plied to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  not- 
withstanding his  despatch  tliere  was  a  great 
arrear  of  business.  To  this  grievance  he  ap- 
plied a  very  vigorous  remedy,  without  any 
application  to  parliament  to  appoint  Vice- 
chancellors  ;-^lor  of  his  own  authority  he  at 
once  estabFished  four  new  Courts  of  Equity  by 
commission  in  the  King's  name.  One  of  these 
was  held  at  Whitehall  before  his  own  deputy; 
another  before  the  King's  almoner,  Dr.  Sio- 
herby,  ailerwards  Bishop  of  London ;  a  third 
at  the  Treasury  Chamber  before  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Council;  and  a  fourth  at  the  Rolls, 
before  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
who,  io  consequence  of  this  appointment,  used 
to  hear  causes  there  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  has  continued  ever  since 
to  sit  separately  for  hearing  causes  in  Chan- 
ceqr.  The  otner  three  courts  fell  with  their 
founder. 

<  Wolsey  himself  used  still  to  attend  pretty 
regularly  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  during 
term,  and  he  maintained  his  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion with  a  very  high  hand,  deciding  without 
the  assistance  of  common  law  judges,  and 
with  very  little  regard  to  the  common  law. 

*  If  he  was  sneered  at  for  his  ignorance  of 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Court,  he  had 
his  revenge  by.  openly  complaining  that  the 
lawyers  who  pracused  before  nim  were  ^rpssly 
ignorant  of  the  civil  law  and  the  principles  of 
general  jurisprudence;  and  he  has  been  de- 
scribed aa  often  interrupting  their  pleadings, 
and  bitterly  animadverting  on  their  narrow 
notions  and  limited  arguments.  To  remedy 
an  evil  which  troubled  me  stream  of  justice  at 
the  fountain-bead,  he,  with  his  usual  magnifi- 
cence of  conception,  projected  an  institution, 
to  be  founded  in  London,  for  the  systematic 
study  of  all  branches  of  the  law.  He  even 
furnished  an  architectural  model  for  the  build- 
ing, which  was  considered  a  master-piece,  and 
remained  Ions  afler  his  death  as  a  curiosity  in 
the  palace  at  Qreenwich.  Such  an  institution 
is  still  a  desideratum  in  England ;  for,  with 

Splendid  exceptions,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
nglish  barristers,  though  very  clever  prac- 
titioners, are  not  such  able  jurists  as  are  to  be 
found  in  other  countries  where  law  is  system- 
atically studied  as  a  science. 

( On  Wolsev's  fall  his  administration  of  jus- 
tice was  strictly  overhauled :  but  no  complaint 
was  made  against  him  of  bribery  or  corrup- 
tion, and  the  charges  were  merely  that  he  had 
examined  many  matters  in  Chancery  after 
judgment  given  at  common  law; — that  he  had 
unduly  granted  injunctions; — and  that  when 
his  injunctions  were  disregarded  by  the  Judges, 
he  bad  sent  for  those  venerable  magistrates 
and  sharply  reprimanded  them  for  their  obsti- 
nacy. He  is  celebraied  for  the  vigor  with 
which  he  repressed  perjury  and  chicanery  in 


his  Court,  and  he  certainly  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  having  conducted  himself  as  a  Chan- 
cellor with  fidelity  and  ability, — although  it 
was  not  till  a  later  age  that  the  foundation  was 
laid  of  that  well-defined  system  of  equity  now 
established  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  all  the 
wants  of  a  wealthy  and  refined  society,  and, 
leaving  little  discretion  to  the  Judge,  disposes 
satislieustorily  of  all  the  varying  cases  within 
I  he  wide  scope  of  its  jurisdiction. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  properly  conclude  this 
sketch  of  the  Life  of  Wolsey  without  mention- 
ing that  '^  of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
the  clergy  ill  example.''  He  had  a  natural 
son,  named  Winter,  who  was  promoted  to  be 
Dean  of  Wells,  ana  for  whom  he  procured  a 

frant  of  "arms"  from  the  Heralds'  College, 
'he  38th  article  of  his  impeachment  shows 
that  he  had  for  his  mistress  a  lady  of  the  name 
of  Lark,  by  whom  he  had  two  other  children; 
there  were  various  amours  in  which  he  was 
suspected  of  having  indul^d,  and  his  health 
had  suffered  from  his  dissolute  life.  But 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  scandal  arising 
from  such  irregularities  was  such  as  would  be 
occasioned  by  them  at  the  present  day.  A 
very  different  standard  of  morality  then  pre- 
vailed :  churchmen,  debarred  from  marriage, 
were  often  licensed  to  keep  concubines,  and  as 
the  Popes  themsf  Ives  were  in  this  respect  by 
no  means  infallible,  the  frailties  of  a  Cardinal 
were  not  considered  any  insuperable  bar  either 
to  secular  or  spiritual  preferment. 

*  In  judging  him  we  must  remember  his  deep 
contrition  for  his  backslidings ;  and  the  mem- 
orable lesson  which  he  taught  with  his  dying 
breath,  that,  to  ensure  true  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, a  man  must  addiet  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  instead  of  being  misled  by  the 
lures  of  pleasure  and  ambition. 

^  The  subsequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  is 
the  best  panegyric  on  Wolsey;  for,  during 
twenty-nine  years,  he  had  kept  free  from  the 
stain  of  blooa  or  violence  the  Sovereign,  who 
now,  following  the  natured  bent  of  hie  charac- 
ter, cut  off  the  heads  of  his  wives  and  his  most 
virtuous  ministers,  and  proved  himself  the  most 
arbitrary  tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  the  throne 
of  England.' 

The  life  of  Wolsey's  venerated  succes- 
sor, More,  is  entitled  to  similar  praise. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  labor  and  skill  of 
so  many  able  predecessors,  Lord  Campbell 
has  brought  out  the  whole  story  with,  we 
must  say,  unrivalled  felicity.  We  can  afford, 
however,  only  a  few  trivial  specimens  of  this 
rich  biogiraphy :—: 

'  After  diligently  searching  the  books,  I  find 
the  report  of  only  one  judgment  which  he  pro- 
nounced during  his  chancellorship,  and  this  I 
shall  give  in  the  words  of  the  reporter: — 

<"lt  happened  on  a  time  that  a  beggar- 
woman's  little  dog,  which  she  had  lost,  was 
presented  for  a  jewel  to  Lady  More,  and  she 
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had  kept  it  some  ee'Dnight  very  carefully ;  b«t 
at  last  the  heggar  had  notice  where  her  dog 
was,  aad  presently  she  came  to  complain  to 
Sir  Thomaa,  rs  he  was  sitting  in  his  hall,  that 
his  lady  withheld  her  dog  from  her.  Pre- 
sently, my  Lady  was  sent  for,  and  the  dog 
brought  with  her ;  which  Sir  Thomas,  taking 
in  his  hands,  caused  his  wife,  because  she  was 
the  worthier  person,  to  stana  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  and  the  begffiir  at  the  lower  end, 
.  and  saying  that  he  sat  were  to  do  every  one 
justice,  he  bade  each  of  them  call  the*  dog; 
which,  when  thev  did,  the  dog  went  presenuy 
to  the  beggar,  iorsaking  my  Lady.  When 
he  saw  this,  he  bade  my  Lady  be  contented, 
for  it  was  none  of  hers;  yet  she,  repining  at 
the  sentence  of  my  Lord  Chancellor,  affreed 
with  the  beggar,  and  gave  her  a  piece  of  gold, 
which  would  well  have  bought  three  dogs,  ana 
ao  all  parties  were  ap^reed  ;  every  one  smilioff 
to  see  ni^  manner  ofinquiring  out  the  truth/' 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Solomon  him- 
self could  not  have  heard  and  determined  the 
case  more  wisely  or  equitably.* 

'But  a  grave  charffe  has  been  brouflht 
against  the  conduct  ef  More  while  Chancellor 
— that  he  was  a  cruel  and  even  bloody  perse- 
cutor of  the  Lutherans.  This  is  chiefly  round- 
ed on  a  story  told  by  Fox,  the  Martyrologist 
— ^  that  Bumham,  a  reformer,  was  carried 
out  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  the  Chancellor's 
house  at  Chelsea,  where  he  continued  in  free 

Srison  awhile,  till  the  time  that  Sir  Thomas 
lore  saw  that  he  could  not  prevail  in  pervert- 
ing of  him  to  his  sect  Then.be  cast  him  into 
Srison  in  his  own  house,  and  whipped  him  at 
le  tree  in  his  garden  called  ^ihe  tree  of 
TVolA,"  and  after  sent  him  to  the  Tower  to  ble 
racked.'t  Burnet  and  other  very  aealous 
Protestants  have  likewise  countenanced  the 
supposition  that  More's  house  was  really  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  prison  of  the  InjiuisitiQii. 
he  himself  being  the  Grand  Inquisitor ;  ana 
that  there  was  a  tree  in  his  grounds  where  the 
Reformers  so  often  underwent  flagellation  un- 
der his  superintendence,  that  it  acquired  the 
appellation  of  ^'  the  tree  of  TrothJ^  But  lei  us 
hear  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  More  him- 
self-—allowed  on  all  hands  (however  errone- 
ous his  opinions  on  religion)  to  have  been  the 
most  sincere,  candid,  and  truthful  of  men; 
*<  Divers  of  them  have  said,  that  of  such  as 
were  in  my  house  when  I  was  Chancellor,  I 
used  to  examine  them  with  torments,  causing 
them  to  be  bound  to  a  tree  in  my  garden,  and 
there  pitaously  beaten.  Except  their  sure 
keeping,  I  never  else  did  cause  any  such  thing 
to  be  done  unto  any  of  the  heretics  in  all  my 
life,  except  only  twain :  one  was  a  child,  and  a 

*  •  For  some  cases  m  furi  sMlsria,  vid.  Rep. 
Bant.  Tem.  Ssoch.  Psn ' 

f  Msrl  vol.  ii.  Hist.  Reform,  vol.  iii.  •  When 
More  was  raissd  to  the  ohisf  in  the  ministry,  he 
bseame  a  psrsseutor  evao  to  blood,  and  -defiled 
those  banos  whieh  wets  never  polluted  with 


servant  of  mine  in  mine  own  house^  whom  his 
father,  ere  he  came  to  me,  had  nursed  up  m 
such  matters,  and  set  him  to  attend  upon 
George  Jay.  This  Jay  did  teach  the  child  his 
ungracious  heresy  against  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar ;  which  heresv  this  child,  in 
my  house,  be^an  to  teach  to  anotner  child.  And 
upon  that  pomt  I  caused  a  servant  of  mine  to 
strip  him,  like  a  child,  before  mine  household, 
for  amendment  of  himself  and  ensample  of 
others.  Another  was  one  who,  after  he  had 
fallen  into  these  frantic  heresies,  soon  fell  into 
plain  open  frenzy ;  albeit  that  he  had  been  In 
Bedlam,  and  afterwards,  by  beating  and  cor- 
rection, gathered  his  remembrance.  Beinir 
therefore  set  at  libert3r.  his  old  Irenzies  fell 
again  into  his  head.  Being  informed  of  his 
relapse,  I  caused  him  to  be  taken  by  the  con- 
stables, and  bQunden  to  a  tree  in  the  street, 
before  the  whole  town,  and  there  striped  him 
till  he  waxed  weary.  Verily,  God  be  thanked, 
I  hear  no  harm  ot  him  now.  And  of  all  who 
ever  came  in  my  hnnd  for  heresy,  as  help  me 
God,  else  had  never  any  one  of  them  any  stripe 
or  stroke  given  them,  so  much  as  a  fillip  iA  tne 
forehead."* 

*  We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  per- 
sons accused  of  heresy  were  confined  in  hie 
house,  though  not  treated  with  cruelty,  and 
that  the  supposed  tortures  consisted  in  flogging 
one  naughty  boy,  and  administering  stripes  to 
one  manjac,  according  to  the  received  notion 
of  the  times,  as  a  cure  for  his  malady.  The 
truth  is,  that  More,  though  in  hisyoutn  he  had 
been  a  warm  friend  to  religious  toleration, 
and  in  his  '<  Utopia"  he  had  published  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  rather  latitudinarian,  at 
last,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Refbr- 
mation,  and  shocked  by  the  excesses  of  some 
of  its  votaries  in  Germany,  became  convinced 
of  the  expedieicy  of  uniformity  of  faith,  or.  at 
least,  conformity  in  religious  observances ;  out 
he  never  strained  or  rigorously  enforced  the 
laws  against  LoUardy.  ^^  It  is,"  says  Erasmus, 
<*a  sufficient  proof  of  his  clemency,  that  while 
he  was  Chancellor  no  man  was  put  to  death 
for  these  pestilent  dogmas,  while  so  many,  at 
the  same  period,  sufiSred  for  them  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands." ' 

On  Mere's  fall,  one  of  the  charges  urged 
against  him  before  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  was,  that  be  had  '  provoked  the 
king  to  set  forth  the  Booke  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments — whereby  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith  bad  been  gained,  but  in  reality 
a  sword  put  into  the  Pope's  hand  to  fight 
against  him,  to  his  great  dishonor  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom  :' — 


<  His  answer  lets  us  curiously  into  the 
cret  history  of  Henry's  refutation  of  Luther. 
"  My  Lord,"  answered  he,  "  these  terrors  b« 
frights  for  children*  and  not  for  me':  but  to  an- 

•  Apology,  c.  36.    English  Works,  902. 
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«wer  that  wberewidi  you  chiefly  barthen  me, 
I  believe  tiie  Kifig'0  Hiffhaeee^  of  hie  honor, 
will  never  lay  that  book  to^iny  charge;  for 
there  is  none  that  can,  in  that  point,  aay  more 
lor  my  clearance  than  himself,  who  right  well 
knoweth  that  I  never  was  procurer,  promoter, 
nor  counaellor  of  hit  Majesty  thereunto;  only 
after  it  wu  finished,  by  his  Grace's  appomt- 
ment,  and  the  censent  of  the  maken  of  the 
eame^  1  only  sorted  out,  and  placed  in  order, 
the  principal  matters  therein ;  wherein,  when 
I  had  found  the  Pope's  authority  highly  ad* 
vanced,  and  with  strange  arguments  mightily 
defended,  I  said  thus  to  his  Grace :  ^  1  must 
put  your  Highness  in  mind  of  pne  thin^ — 
the  rope,  as  your  Majesty  well  knoweth,  is  a 

?rince,  as  you  are,  in  league  with  all  other 
'hristian  princes :  it  may  hereafter  fall  out 
that  your  Grace  and  he  may  vary  upon  some 
points  of  ^e  league,  whereupon  may  grow 
breach  of  amitv  Iwtween  you  ooth ;  therefore 
I  think  it  best  mat  place  be  amended,  and  his 
authority  more  slenderly  touched."  "Nay," 
■aid  the  King,  "  that  shall  it  not ;  we  are  so 
much  bound  to  the  See  of  Rome,  that  we  can 
not  do  too  much  honor  unto  it  Whatsoever 
impediment  be  to  the  contrary,  we  will  set  forth 
that  authority  to  the  uttermost,  for  we  have  re- 
ceived (torn  that  See  our  Crown  imperiall" 
which  till  his  Grace  with  his  own  mouth  so 
told  me,  I  never  heard  before.  Which  things 
well  considered,  I  trust  when  hia  Majesty 
■haU  be  truly  informed  thereof,  and  call  to  hip 
ffracious  remehrorance  my  sayings  and  do- 
ings in  that  behalf,  his  Hiehness  will  never 
speak  more  of  it,  but  will  clear  mehimself." ' 
— ^voL  L  p.  563. 

Henry  VilL,  however,  must  have  con- 
descended to  great  pains  in  the  matter  of 
the  *  Booke  of  the  Seven  Sacraments.'  The 
MS.  of  it  presented  to  the  Pope  with  the 
distich — 

*  Anglorum,  Rex  Henricas,  Leo  Decime,  mitt 
Hoc  opus  et  fidei  teatem  ,et  amicitie,' 

18  Still  in  the  Vatican,  and  no  one  hitherto 
has  disputed  that  the  book,  like  the  in- 
scription, is  in  the  writing  of  the  king. 
Mr.  Mathews  ('  Diarj  of  an  Invalid/  vol.  i. 
p.  146)  saw  it  in  181H,  and  that  critical 
observer  describes  the  autograph  without 
hint  of  suspicion.  We  ourselves  saw  it 
lately,  and  by  the  side  of  it  several  of  Hen- 
ry's MS.  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  we 
certainly  perceived  no  difference  in  the 
handwritings. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  character,  says  Lord 
Campbell — 

<  Both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  comes  as 
near  to  pertecdon  as  our  nature  will  permit; 
and  1  must  think  that,  in  weighing  it,  there  has 
been   too   much  concession,  on  the  aeorei 


that   the    splendor   of   his  great    qualities 
was  obscured  bv  intolerance  and  superstition ; 
and  that  he  voltintarily  sought  his  death  by 
violating  a  law  which,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
he  might  have  obeyed.    We  Protestants  must 
lament  that  he  was  not  a  convert  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation ;  but  they  had  as 
vet  been  very  imperfectly  expounded  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  had  produced  effects  in  foreign 
countries  which  might  well  alarm  a  man  of 
constant  mind.    If  he  adhered  conscientiously 
to  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
he  can  in  no  instance  be  blamed  for  the  course 
he  pursued.    1*9 o  ^ood  Roman  Catholic  coiud 
declare  that  the  King's  first  marriage  had  been 
absolutely  void  from  the  beginning ;  or  that 
the  King  could  be  vested,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, with  the  functions  of  the  Pope,  as  Head 
of  the  Anglican  Church.    Can  we  censure  him 
for  submitting  to  loss  of  ofikse,  imprisonment, 
and  death,  rather  than  make  such  a  declara- 
tion ?    He  implicitly  yielded  to  the  law  regula- 
ting the  succession  to  the  Crown ;  and  he  of- 
fered no  active  opposition  to  any  other  law  3 — 
only  requiring  that  on  matters  of  opinion  he 
might  iHBpermitled  to  remain  silent 

^  The  Efns lish  Reformation  vras  a  glorious 
event,  for  vmich  we  never  can  be  sufficiently 
grateful  to  divine  Providence:  but  I  own  I  feel 
litde  respect  for  those  by  whose  instrumentali- 
ty it  was  first  brought  about; — ^men  general^ 
swayed  by  their  own  woridly  interests,  and 
willmg  to  sanction  the  worst  pa^ions  of  the 
tyrant  to  whom  they  looked  for  advancement. 
With  all  my  Protestant  zeal,  I  must  feel  a 
higher  reverence  for  Sir  Thomas  More  than 
for  Thomas  Cromwell  or  Cranmer.'— vol.  i. 
pp.  583-^83. 

Of  the    Utopia,    the    biographer    thus 
writes : — 


*  But  the  composition  to  which  he  attached 
no  importance,  which,  as  a  jeu-cPemrit,  occu- 

f>ied  a  few  of  nie  idle  hours  when  ne  retired 
rom  the  bar  and  before  he  was  deeply  im- 
mersed in  the  business  of  office,  and  which  he 
was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
publish,  would  of  itself  have  made  his  name 
immortal.  Since  the  time  of  Plato,  there 
had  been  no  bomposition  given  to  the  world 
which,  for  imagination,  for  philosophical  dis- 
crimination, for  a  familiarity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  flovemment,  for  a  Knowledge  of  the 
springs  of  human  action,  for  a  keen  obser- 
vation of  men  and  manners,  and  for  felicity  of 
expfession,  could  be  compared  to  the  Utopia. 
Although  the  word  in  vented  by  More  haa 
been  introduced  into  the  language,  to  describe 
what  is  supposed  to  be  impracticable  and  vi- 
Bionarv, — the  work  (with  some  extravagance 
and  aosurdities,  introduced  perhaps  wiOi  the 
covert  object  of  softening  the  ofience  which 
might  have  been  ^vea  by  his  satire  up. 
on  the  abuses  of  his  atte  and  country)  a- 
abouads  with  lessons  of  practical  wisdoflt. 
If  I  do  not,  like  some,  find  in  it  all  the  do»- 
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trinet  of  soond  political  economy  illustrated 
by  Adam  Smith,  i  can  diBtinctly  point  out  in  it 
the  objections  to  a  severe  penal  code,  which 
have  at  Jast  prevailed,  aAer  they  had  been  long 
urged  in  vain  by  Roroilly  and  Mackintosh  ; — 
and  as  this  subject  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  law  ofEngland,  I  hope 
I  mny  be  pardoned  for  giving  the  following 
extract  to  show  the  law  reforms  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  would  have  introduced  when 
Lord  Chancellor,  had  he  not  been  three  centu- 
ries in  advance-of  his  age :     He  represents  hia 
Sreat  traveller  who  had  visited  Utopia,  and 
escribes  its  institutions,  as  saying,  ^^  There 
happened  to  he  at  table  an  English  lawyer, 
who  took  occasion  to  run  out  in  high  commen- 
dation of  the  severe  execution  of  thieves  in  his 
country,  where  might  be  seen  twenty  at  a  time 
dangling  from  one  gibbrt.    Nevertheless,  he 
.  observed,  it  puzzled  him  to  understand  how, 
since  so  few  escaped,  there  were  yet  so  many 
thieves  left  who  were  still  found  robbing  in  all 
places.    Upon  this  I  said  with  boldness,  there 
was  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  matter,  since 
this  wa^  of  punishing  thieves  was  neither  just 
in  itself  nor  lor  the  public  good ;  for  as  the  se- 
venty was  too  great,  so  the  remedy  was  not 
effectual;  simple  theft  was  not  so  great  a 
crime  that  it  ought  to  cost  a  man  his  life; 
and  no  punishment  would  restrain  men  from 
robbing  who  could  find  no  other  way  of  liveli- 
hood.*   In  this,  not  only]  you,  but  a  great  part 
.of  the  world  besides,  imitate   ignorant  and 
cruel  schoolmasters,  who  are  re^ier  to  flog 
their  pupils  than  to  teacit  them.    Instead  of 
these  dreadful  punishments  enacted  against 
.  thieves,  it  would  be  much  better  to  make  pro- 
vision for  enabling  those  men  to  live  by  their 
industrv  whom  you  drive  to  the(\,  and  then  put 
to  death  for  the  crime  you  cause." 

'He  exposes  the  absurditv  of  the  law  of  for- 
feiture in  case  of  larceny,  which  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  I  have  my- 
self made  in  parliament  to  amend  it,  still  dis- 
graces our  penal  code,  so  that  for  an  offence 
lor  which,  as  a  full  punishment,  sentence  is 
given  of  imprisonment  for  a*  month,  the  pris- 
oner loses  all  his  personal  property,  which  is 
never  thought  of  by  the  Court  m  pronouncing 
the  sentence.  It  was  otherwise  amone  the 
Utopians.    "Those  that  are  found  guilty  of 


*  •«  *  Ccepit  secarate  laudsre  rigidam  illnm  justi- 
tiam  quB  turn  illic  exeicebatur  in  fures,  quos  pas- 
sim narrabat  nonnanquam  suspendi  vigioti  in  uoi 
cruce,  atque  eo  vrhemeotiua  dicebat  te  mirari 
cum  tam  pauci  elaberentur  supplicio,  quo  male 
fato  fieret  (how  the  devil  it  happened)  uti  tam 
Dulti  tamen  ubique  graMarentur.  This  lawyer 
reminds  me  exceedingly  of  the  attorney -generals, 
judges,  and  aecretariei  of  state,  who  in  my  early 
youth  eulogized  the  bloody  penal  code  which  then 
disgraced  England,  and  predicted  that  if  it  were 
softened,  there  would  be  no  safety  for  life  or  pro- 
perty. They  would  iiot  even,  like  their  worthy 
pfvMcsssor  here  recorded,  admit  its  inefficisncv 
to  ehtok  the  oommissioii  of  crime.* — ^vol.  i  p.  584. 


thefl  among  them  are  bound  to  make  reatitn* 
tion  to  the  owner,  and  not  to  the  prince.  If 
that  which  was  stolen  is  no  more  in  ^being. 
then  the  goods  of  the  thief  are  estimate,  ami 
restitution  being  made  out  of  them,  the  re- 
mainder is  given  to  his  wife  and  children." 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  another  ex- 
tract to  prove  that,  belbre  the  Reformation,  he 
was  as  warm  a  friend  as  Locke  to  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  toleration.    He  says,  that  the 
ifreat  legislator  of  Utopia  made  a  law  that 
every  man  might  be   of  what  religion  he 
pleased,  and  might  endeavor  to  draw  others 
to  it  by  the  force  of  argument,  and  by  amica- 
ble   and   modest   ways,    without    bitterness 
against  those  of  other  opinions.    "  This  law 
was  made  by  Utopus  not  only  for  preserving 
the  public  peace,  which  he  saw  sufiered  much 
by  oaily  contentions  and  irreconcilable  heats, 
but  because  he  thought  it  was  required  by  a 
due  regard  to  the  interest  of  religion  itselfl 
He  judged  it  not  fit  to  decide  rashly  any  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  and  he  deemed  it  foolish  and 
indecent  to  threaten  and  terrify  another  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  believe  what  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  be  true.''   His  roost  won- 
derful anticipation  may  be  thought  that  of 
Lord  Ashley^s  factory  measure — by  "the  Six 
Hours  Bill,''  which  regulated  labor  in  Utopia. 
'*  Nee  ab  sumrao  mane  tamen  ad  multam  u»- 
^ue  noctem  perpetuo  labore,  velut  jumenta, 
fatigatus;  nam  ea  plus  quam  servilis  erumna 
.est ;  quee  tamen  ubique  fere  opifieum  vita  est 
^exceptis  Utopiensibus,  qui  cum  in  boras  vi- 
ginti-quatuor  squales  diem  connumerat&  noc- 
te  dividant,  sex  duntaxac  operi  deputant,  tree 
ante   meridiem,  a  quibus  prandium  ineuoti 
atque  a  prandio  duas  pomeridianas  horas; 
quum  sex  interquieverunt,  tree  deinde  rursus 
labori  dates  ooBn&  daodunt.   Etenim  quod  sex 
duntaxat  horas  in  opere  sunt,  fieri  Ibrtasse  po- 
test, ut  inopiam  afiquam  putes  necessarian 
rerum  sequi.    Q^uod  tam  longe  abest  ut  acci- 
dat,  ut  id  temporis  ad  omnium  rerum  copiam, 
que  quidem  ad  vite  vel  necessitateni  requi- 
rantur  vel  comraoditatem,  non  suflSciat  mode 
sed  supersit  etiam."    {Utopia^  vol.  ii.  p.  68.)' 


Thi8  Life  contains  sundry  pleasant  little 
anecdotical  scraps  for  which  we  wish  we 
had  room.  Let  one  suffice.  After  telling 
the  well-known  story  of  the  Chancellor's 
daily  kneeling  for  his  father  the  puisne 
Judge's  blessing  ere  he  opened  Court,  Lord 
Campbell  says — 

4  am  old  enough  to  remember  that  when 
the  Chancellor  left  his  Court,  if  the  Court  of 
Kind's  Bench  was  sitting,  a  curtain  was  drawn 
and  oows  were  exchanged  between  him  and 
the  Judges,  so  that  I  can  easily  picture  to  my- 
self the  *^  blessing  scene  "  between  the  father 
and  son.' — vol.  1.  p.  544,  note. 

In  another  note  he  eorrects  a  very  serioos 
error : — 
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'More's  recent  biographers,  by  erroneouely 
&cing  his  trial  on  the  7th  of  May,  make  an 
interval  of  two  months  instead  oi  six  days 
between  that  and  his  execution ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  although  be  was  arraigned  on  the 
7th  of  May,  he  was  not  tried  till  the  1st  of 
July.** 

We  do  not  quote  with  the  same  appro- 
bation Lord  Campbell's  defence  of  the  il- 
lustrious More  for  his  patronage  of  the 
miracles  of  the  '  Maid  of  Kent ' : — 

<  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  ^ 
most  eminent  men  of  that  age,  when  in  our 
own  day  a  nobleman,  distinguished  by  his  tal- 
ents and  his  eloquence,  as  well  as  bv  his  illus- 
trious birth,  has  published  a  {mmphlet  to  sup- 
port two  contemporaneous  miraculous  maios, 
the  "Estatica"  and  the  <^  Adolorata."— vol.  i. 
p.  560,  note. 

Such  little  subserviences  and  flatteries 
obiter  of  contemporary  partisans  are  very 
unworthy  of  this  grave  and  deliberate  work. 
Of  the  life  of  the  next  Chancellor  we 
give  the  opening  sentences : — 

'When  Sir  Thomas  More  resigned  the 
Great  Seal,  it  was  delivered  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  afterwards  Lord  AudJey,  with  the 
title,  first  of  Lord  Keeper,  and  then  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  There  was  a  striking  contrast, 
in  almost  all  respects,  between  these  two  in- 
dividuals,— the  successor  of  the  man  so  dis- 
tinguished for  genius,  learning,  patriotism,  and 
integrity,  having  only  common-place  abilities, 
flufiiclentj  with  cunning  and  shrewdness,  to 
raise  their  possessor  in  the  world, — having  no 
acquired  knowledge  beyond  what  was  profes- 
sional and  official,-— having  first  recommended 
himself  to  promotion  by  defending,  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  the  abuses  of  prerogative, 
— and,  for  the  sake  of  remaining  in  office,  be- 
ing ever  willing  to  submit  to  any  degradation, 
and  to  piirticipate  in  the  commission  of  any 
crime.  He  held  the  Great  Seal  for  a  period 
of  about  twelve  years,  during  which,  to  please 
the  humors  of  nis  caprick>us  and  tyrannical 
master,  he  sanctioned  the  divorce  of  Uiree 
QAieens, — the  execution  of  two  of  them  on  a 
scaffold,— the  judicial  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Bishop  Fisher,  and  many  others,  who, 
animated  by  their  example,  preferred  death  to 
infamy, — the  spoliation  of  the  Church  and  a 
division  of  the  plunder  amon?  those  who 
planned  the  robbery,— and  reckless  changes 
of  the  established  religion,  which  left  un- 
touched all  the  errors  of  Popery,  with  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  King  being  constituted  Pope, 
and  which  involved  in  a  common  massacre 
those  who  denied  transubstantiation,  and  those 
who  denied  the  King's  spiritual  supremacy.' 
— ^vol,  i.  p.  589. 

•  1  St.  Tr.  386. 
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Chancellor  Audley  himself  was  as  rapa- 
cious in  the  matter  of  church  plunder  as 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Bedford — and 
almost  as  successful.  After  extorting  some 
four  or  five  rich  priories,  he  let  out  at  last 
the  grand  object  of  his  ambition — which 
was  to  get  the  site  and  lands  of  the  great 
Abbey  at  Walden  in  Essex,  and  unques- 
tionably lie  had  the  merit  of  urging  this 
bold  claim  with  '  force  and  nmvete,*  He 
wrote  thus  to  Vicar-General  Cromwell :  '  I 
have  in  this  world  sustayned  greate  damage 
and  infamie  in  serving  the  Kynge's  hieness, 
which  this  grant  shall  recompens.*  < 

'  This  appeal  wae  felt  to  be  so  well  founded, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  bad  law  laid  down 
by  him  on  the  trials  of  Fisher,  More,  Anne 
Boleyn,  Courtenay,  and  de  la  Pole,  and  of  the 
.measures  he  had  carried  through  Parliament 
to  exait  the  royal  prerogative  and  to  destroy 
the  constitution,  and  of  the  execration  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  whole  English  nation, — as 
well  as  by  way  of  retaining  fee  for  future  ser- 
vices of  the  like  nature^  and  recompense  for 
farther  infamy^— )ie  received  a  warrant  to  put 
the  Great  Seal  to  the  desired  grant.' 

Lord  Campbell  adds, '  Here  he  constructed 
his  tomb,  and  his  grandson  built  the  mag* 
nificent  mansion  of  Audley  End,  now  the 
seal  of  Lord  Braybroke.'  But  Lord  Bray- 
broke's  mansion,  spacious  and  noble  though 
it  be,  is  but  one  wing  of  the  palace  of  his 
Audley  ancestors — 'that  stately  fabric  of 
Audley  End,'  says  Dugdale,  'not  to  be 
equalled,  excepting  Hafnpton  Court,  by 
any  in  this  realm.' 

This   'sordid  slave,'   first  brought  into 
notice,  and  then  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  a  man  of  no  splendid  origin 
(son  of  one  of  the  Kings-at-Arms),  who 
received  from  Henry  VHI.  the  possessions 
of  the  Abbey  of  Titchfield,  and  the  title 
of  Lord  Wriothesley  of   Titchfield,  and 
was  one  of  those  executors  of  Henry  who 
commenced  their  administration  by  a  frau- 
dulent manoeuvre  to  advance  each  of  them- 
selves  in   the  peerage.     When   Hertford 
became  Duke  of  Somerset  this  Chancellor 
became  Earl  of  Southampton ;  and  so  on 
with  the  rest,  all  moreover  bestowing  on 
themselves  '  suitable  grants  to  support  their 
new  dignities.'     Wriothesley,  after  being 
accomplice  and  tool  of  Somerset,  joined 
the  Protector's  great  enemy  Dudley,  sug- 
gested the  measures  which  ended  in  Som- 
erset's fall,  and  that  business  consummated, 
was  Gontemptuously  tossed  aside  by  Dud- 
ley, and  afler  languishing  a  year  or  two  in 
obscurity,  died  of  '  a  broken  heart,'  that 
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is,  of  disappointed  ambition.  He  is  re- 
membered chiefly  in  our  history  as  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  judicial  murder 
of  '  the  gentle  Surrey,'  and  who  with  his 
own  hands  tightened  the  rack  at  the  tortur- 
ing of  the  young  and  beautiful  martyr, 
Anne  Askew.  Except  that  he  was  steady 
to  his  popery,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
any  respectable  circumstance  in  his  career. 
But  his  line  ended  after  three  generations 
in  an  heiress — Rachel  Wriothesley,  the 
admirable  wife  of  William  Lord  Russell ; 
and,  of  course.  Lord  Campbell  must  needs 
contrive  to  wind  up  even  this  savage  intri- 

?[uer^s  history  with  a  sentence  that  would 
ain  be  civil : — 

*The  present  Bedford  family  thus  represent 
Lord  Chancellor  Wriotheeley,  resembling  him 
In  sincerity  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  but 
happily  dietinguished  for  mildnecs  and  liberal- 
ity, instead  of  sternness  and  bigotry.' — vol.  i. 
p.  632. 

We  are  now  advancing  in  'the Grandeur 
of  the  Law.'     The  next  Chancellor  was 
William  Paulet,  heir  of  an  ancient  knight- 
Jy  family  in  Somersetshiie,.  a  favorite  in 
4he  household  of  Henry  VH.,  and  then  of 
Henry  VHI.,  who  made  him  Chancellor, 
Lord  St.  John  of  Basing,  and  a  knight  of 
the  Garter — a  favorite    and    partisan    of 
Somerset's,  who  made  him  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire— then  a  partaker  in  Dudley's  plans 
for  the  overthrow  of   Somerset,  and  the 
presiding  judge   at  Somerset's  trial,    for 
which  service  Dudley  made  him  Marquess 
of  Winchester — then  active  in  the  cause  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  but  the  first  to  leave  her 
party — forgiven    accordingly,    and    made 
Lord  High  Treasurer  by  Queen  Mary — 
during  whose  whole  reign  he  held  that 
office — and  then  the  humble  slave  of  Bur- 
leigh, continued  as  Treasurer  by  Elizabeth 
till  his  death  in  1572.     Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, when  speaking  of  the  versatile  poli- 
ticians who  had  the  art  and  fortune  to  slide 
unhurt  through   all   the  shocks  of   forty 
years   in   a  revolutionary  age,  says,  'the 
MarquesB  of  Winchester,  who  had  served 
Henry  VH.,    and    retained    office    under 
every  intermediate  government  till  he  died 
in  his  ninety-seventh  year  with  the  staff  of 
Lord  Treasurer  in,  his  hands,  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  this  spe- 
cies preserved  in  history.'     He  expired  se- 
renely, •  smilingly    congratulating  himself 
•that  '  he  had  been  a  willow,  not  an  oak,' 
and  was  consigned  io  a  magnificent  tomb, 
with  the  attendance  of  one  hundred  and 


three  of  his  progeny.  This  Chancellor 
knew  little  enough  of  the  law,  but  he  had 
the  true  qualifications  for  worldly  success 
To  change  his  religion  four  or  five  times — 
conduct  the  trials  of  Papists  under  a .  Prot^ 
estant  government,  of  Protestants  under  a 
Papist  one,  and  so  on  toties  qttoties — to 
serve  one  sovereign  against  whom  he  had 
committed  treason,  and  two  whom  he  had 
bastardized — aJl  these  things  were  trifles  to 
the  patriarch  of  the  Marquesses  of  Win- 
chester and  Dukes  of  Bolton.  '  He  was,' 
says  Lord  Campbell,  with  his  nsual  terse- 
ness of  summary,  'of  a  cheerful  temper, 
pleasing  manners,  moderate  abilities,  and 
respectable  acquirements.  Exciting  no 
envy  or  jealousy,  he  had  every  one's  good 
word,  and  accommodating  himself  to  the 
humors  of  all,  all  were  disposed  to  befriend 
him.' — Sic  itur  ad  astra. 

The  next  was  Richard  Rich,  son  of  a 
mercer  in  the  city,  remarkable  in  early  life 
only  as  '  a  dicer  and  gamester,'  and  never 
suspected  of  severe  study  or  profound  at- 
tainments of  any  sort,  but  an  artful  barri*- 
ter,  audacious  flatterer,  and  convenient  tool. 
He  was  Solicitor-General  at  the  trials  of 
More  and  Fisher,  and  his  treachery  and 
perjury  then  volunteered,  prccured  him  the 
wealthy  sinecure  of  Chirographer  to  the 
Common  Pleas.  Then  we  have  him  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons — then  Pay- 
master of  the  Army — then  Chancellor  of 
the  Court  of  Augmentations — which  post 
enabled  him  to  secure  Church  plunder  suf- 
ficient for  the  endowment  of  two  coronets — 
which  plunder  made  him  a  good  Protestant 
— and  kept  him  one,  except  during  Mary's 
short  reign  ; — ultimately  Lord  Rich  and 
Chancellor  of  England.  His  eldest  son 
was  created  Earl  of  Warwick — his  second. 
Earl  of  Holland.  One  of  his  descendants 
built  Holland  House,  so  famed  as  the  scene 
of  political  intrigue  in  the  days  of  Charles 
I.,  as  the  residence  of  Addison's  wife,  the 
Countess  Dowager  oC  Warwick,  and  since 
'  as  the  centre  of  intellectual  and  refined  so- 
ciety under  the  family  of  Fox.'  (vol.  ii.  p. 
27.)  The  family  of  Rich  is  now  extinct  in 
all  its  branches. 

We  have  now  another  series  of  clerical 
Chancellors — and  first,  Thomas  Omh-ick 
— seated  on  the  woolsack  by  Dudley  (De- 
cember, 1551),  because  '  there  was  no  law- 
yer in  whom  he  could  place  entire  confi- 
dence ;  and  he  had  projects  to  which  a  law- 
yer with  any  remaining  scruples  must  ob- 
ject.' Goodrick  had  been  employed  in  re- 
vising the  traotlatioD  of  the  New  Testament, 
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and  in  compiling  the  Liturgy  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  bad  been  rewarded  for  these  ser- 
yices  by  the  mitre  of  Ely.  His  reputation  as 
a  Protestant  divine  would,  as  Dudley  had 
rightJy  conjectured,  render  him  an  excel- 
lent keeper  of  the  royal  conscience,  when  a 
warrant  was  to  be  extorted  from  young  Ed- 
ward for 'the  execution  of  his  uncle  Somer- 
set. The  Bishop  therefore  became  Chan- 
cellor. He  acted  as  Chancellor  also  to  La- 
dy Jane  Qrey— -but  resigned  the  Seal  with 
such  alacrity  to  Queen  Mary,  the  moment 
Jane's  cause  was  desperate,  and  also  re- 
canted his  Protestantism  with  such  exem- 
plary readiness,  that  he  was  pardoned  and 
continued  in  his  See.  Dying  before  Eliza* 
beth'a  accession,  he  died  also  of  course  in 
the  communion  of  Rome. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  Lord  Campbell's 
next  subject — for  he  was  a  great  man,  and 
though  it  is  strange  enough  that  we  have 
never  had  a  separate  biography  of  him,  the 
principal  events  in  his  life  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  History  of  England.  Lord  Camp- 
bell gives  in  full  detail  the  procedure  in 
Parliament,  arranged  and  conducted  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Stephen  Qardyner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  when  the  English  govern- 
ment and  nation  were  to  be  formally  reuni- 
ted to  the  Roman  church.  This  precedent, 
he  observes,  will  probably  be  studied  by 
those  '  who  at  the  present  time  wish  to 
bring  about  a  similar  reconciliation.'  It  is 
a  very  curious  procedure. 

Gardyner  was  succeeded  as  Chancellor  by 
Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  whose  earlier 
life  is  not  without  its  inconsistencies,  and 
who  persevered  in  Gardyner's  Smithlield 
policy,but  whose  memory  is  redeemed  by  his 
honorable  conduct  at  and  after  the  death  of 
his  patroness  Mary.  Elizabeth  would  wil- 
liugly  have  continued  him  both  as  Chancel- 
lor and  as  Archbishop,  if  he  would  have  gone 
into  her  and  Cecil's  plans  for  the  revival  of 
(he  reformed  religion.  But  Heath  was  stead- 
fast. Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  made  Lord 
Keeper — and  refusing,  in  his  place  of  Par- 
liament, to  take  the  oath  of  Supremacy,  the 
Archbishop  was  deprived  forthwith  of  his 
See. 

<  He  retired  to  a  small  property  of  hie  own 
at  Cobham,  in  Surrey,  where  he  devoted  the 
rest  of  hie  days  to  study  and  devotion.  He 
waa  here  compared  to  Abiathar,  sent  home  by 
Solomon  to  hts  own  finid,  and  he  waa  said  to 
have  found  himself  happier  than  he  had  ever 
been  during  hia  highest  elevatwn.  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself,  remembering  how  promptly 
iie  had  recognized  her  title  wlMn  be  was  Lord 
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Chancellor,  and  believing  that  he  aAer wards 
acted  from  conscientions  motives,  was  in  the 
frequent  habit  of  visiting  him  in  his  retreat, 
and,  with  a  certain  hankering  after  the  old  re- 
ligion, she  probably,  in  her  heart,  honored  him 
more  thah  she  did  Archbishop  Parker,  whom 
she  Ibund  living  splendidly  ai  Lambeth,  with 
a  lady  whom  she  would  neither  call  his  *^  mis- 
tress" nor  his  **  wife."  Heath  survived  till  the 
year  1556,  when  he  died  deeply  lamented  by 
his  friends,  and  with  the  character  of  a  gpoq, 
if  not  of  a  great  man. 

*  Great  reproach  was  brought  upon  the  two 
Chancellors,  Grardyner  and  Heath,  for  the  fil- 
rious  religious  persecution  which  they  prompt- 
ed or  sanctioned ;  but  the  former  gained  much 
popularity  by  his  resistance  to  the  Queen^ 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and 
the  latter  was  respected  for  the  general  mode- 
ration of  his  character  and  his  personal  disin- 
terestedneee.  They  issued,  writs  under  the 
Great  Seal,  for  the  election  of  representatives 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  fourteen  new  pla- 
ces (generally  very  small  towns)  which  nad 
not  before  sent  members  to  Parliament, — imi- 
tating the  conduct  of  Edward's  Chancellors, 
who,  to  strengthen  the  Reformation,  had  en- 
franchised no  fewer  than  twenty-two  similar 
boroughs.  None  of  their  judicial  decisbns 
have  Seen  handed  down  to  us.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

We  must  quote  here  a  note  which  may 
perhaps  edify  some  of  the  legal  personages 
destined  to  figure  at  her  Majesty's  neit 
Fancy  Ball: — 

*  During  Mary's  reign  the  lawyers  devoted 
much  of  iheir  attention  to  the  regulation  of 
their  own  dress  and  personal  appearance.  To 
check  the  grievance  of  ^^  lonsr  beards,"  an  o^- 
der  was  issued  by  the  Inner  Temple  ^*  that  no 
fellow  of  that  house  should  wear  his  beard 
above  three  weeks'  growth  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing 209."  The  Middle  Temple  enacted  '<  that 
none  of  that  society  should  wear  great  breech- 
es in  their  hose  made  a(\er  the  Dutch,  Span- 
ish, or  A I  main  fashion,  or  lawn  upon  their 
caps,  or  cut  doublets,  under  a  penalty  of  3$, 
4(/.,  and  expulsion  for  the  second  offence."  In 
3  and  4  P.  and  M.  it  was  ordained  b  v  all  the  four 
Inns  of  Court,  '^  that  none  except  knights  and 
benchers  should  wear  in  their  doublets  or  hose 
any  light  colore,  save  scarlet  and  crimson,  t\or 
wear  any  upper  velvet  cap,  or  any  scarf  or 
wings  in  their  gowns,  white  jerkins,  buskins, 
or  velvet  shoes,  double  cuffs  in  their  shirts, 
feathers  or  ribbons  in  their  caps,  and  Uiat  none 
should  wear  their  study  gowns  in  the  city  any 
farther  than  Fleet  Bridge  or  Hoi  born  Bridcpe, 
nor,  while  in  Commons,  wear  Spanish  cloalcs. 
sword  and  buckler,  or. rapier,  or  gowns  and 
hats,  or  ffowna  girded  with  a  dagger  on  the 
back.' — ibid. 

We  avoid  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  as  '  the 
great  father  of  a  greater  eoa*  ia  well  known 
to  alh    Nor  do  we  find  any  novehiea.io 
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tempt  us  in  the  sketch  of  his  successor 
Bromley,  who  is  sufficiently  damned  to  all 
ages  by  his  proceedings  at  the  trial  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  sudden  rise  and 
brief  Chancellorship  of  the  '  dancing'  Sir 
Christopher  Hattoa  are  moat  amusingly 
fold — we  cannot  add  without  scandal  a- 
gainst  Queen  Elizabeth ; — on  the  contrary, 
Lord  Campbell  takes  pains  to  prove  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  royal  apartments 
within  four  and  twenty  hours  after  the  lead- 
er of  the  brawl  first  attracted  her  notice  in 
Gray's  Inn  Hall,  were  about  as  suspicious 
tft  those  of  his  own  Queen  Caroline  and 
her  friend  Bergami  at  Naples; — but  all 
this  and  the  Keepership  of  Puckering  also 
we  must  pass  over. 

The  next  that  ascended  the  marble  chair 
might  well  detain  us ;  but  we  have  given 
so  much  space  to  the  '  mummies'  that  we 
can  afford  little  to  the  immortals.  Lord 
Campbell  has  done  the  life  of  the  illus- 
trious EUesmere  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
such  a  subject — traced  the  long,  arduous, 
dignified  career  with  diligent  research  and 
tecorded  it  with  clearness  and  elegance — 
the  theme,  as  well  it  might,  evidently  tempt- 
4ng  him  to  unusual  care,  and  inspiring  a 
more  than  common  warmth  as  well,  as 
grace  of  expression.  In  one  paragraph 
Lord  Campbell  seems  to  invite  a  commen- 
tary— but  we  beg  to  be  excused. 

<  From  the  beginning  he  afforded  the  exam- 
ple of  a  consummate  judge.  He  was  not  on- 
Iv  courteous  in  his  manner,  but  ^uiet,  pa- 
tient, and  attentive — waiting  to  be  mstnicted 
as  to  the  facts  and  law  ofthe  case  by  the 
counsel  who  had  been  studying  them — never 
interrupting  to  show  quickness  of  pereeption, 
or  to  anticipate  authorities  likely  to  be  cited, 
or  to  blurt  out  a  lest — yet  venturing  to  put  a 
question  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
points  to  be  decided,  and  gentlv  checking  wan- 
dering and  prolixity  by  a  look  or  a  bint.  He 
listened  with  undivided  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence, and  did  not  prepare  a  speech  in  parlia- 
ment or  write  letters  to  his  correspondents  un- 
der pretence  of  taking  notes  of  the  arguments 
addressed  to  him.  Nor  did  he  affect  the  repu- 
tation of  great  despatch  by  deciding  before  he 
had  heard  both  parties,  or  by  referring  facts 
and  law  to  the  Master  which  it  was  his  own 
duty  to  ascertain  and  determine.  When  the 
case  admitted  of  no  reasonable  doubt,  he  dis- 
posed of  it  as  soon  as  the  hearing  was  finish- 
ed. Otherwise,  he  carried  home  the  papers 
with  him-^not  throwing  them  aside  to  moui-> 
der  in  a  trunk,  tilL  driven  by  the  importunity 
of  counsel  asking  for  judgment,  he  again  look- 
ed at  them,  long  after  the  arguments  he  had 
heard  were  entirely  forgotten  and  he  could 
icucely  make  out  &oaa  hia  ^  bceriato  book" 


the  points  that  had  been  raised  for  his  deci- 
sion,— but  within  a  short  time  spontaneously 
giving  judgment  in  a  manner  to  show  that  he 
was  complete  master  of  the  case/  and  never 
aggravatmg  the  anguish  of  the  losing  party 
by  the  belief  that  if  the  Judge  had  taken  more 
[)ain8  the  result  would  have  been  different. 

The  great  Chancellor  is  thus  summed 
up : — 

'  Considering  the  timea  in  which  Lord  BL- 
lesmere  lived,  and  comparing  him  with  his 
contemporaries  who  reached  high  office,  we 
are  bound  greatly  to  respect  his  memory. 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  mortal  man  could 
deserve  the  i>anegyrie  upon  him  by  a  eontem- 
porarv  historian  wno  knew  him  well,  *'  Nihil 
m  vit4  nisi  laudandum  aut  fiscit,  avt  dixit,  aUt 
sensit;"  but  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  hie 
errors  were  venial.  We  may  pardon  his  en- 
mity to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  had  tried  to 
cover  him  with  disgrace  when  he  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  upon  his  death-bed.  With  all  his 
other  rivals  and  political  cmponents  he  seems 
to  have  lived  on  terras  of  courtesy  if  not  of 
kindness.    He  never  betrayed  a  friend. 

*  As  a  politician  he  always  stood  up  for  the 
extension  of  the  prerogative,  and  his  doctrines 
were  often  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  a 
free  constitution ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
precedents  might  then  be  cited  for  almost 
every  exercise  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  the 
great  patriot  Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  other 
eminent  men  as  late  as  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  laid  it  down  for  law,  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  abojish  the  dispensing  newer  would 
be  inoperative,  as  the  King  could  nrst  dispense 
with  the  abolishing  act,  and  then  with  the  pen- 
alty to  be  dispensed  with. 

*  While  Lord  BUesmere  was  Chancellor  the 
few  state  nraeecutions  which  were  instituted 
took  a  miloer  and  more  regular  form ;  and  if 
the  Somersets  were  improperly  pardoned,  he 
was  not  accessory,  like  many  of  nis  predeces- 
sors, to  the  unjust  sheddinj^  of  noble  blood. 

*  His  great  natural  abilities  had  been  assid- 
uously cultivated,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best 
public  speakers  who  had  yet  appeared  in 
England.  His  apprehension  was  keen  and 
ready,  his  judgment  deep  and  sound,  and  his 
elocution  elegant  and  easy.  ^*He  was  a 
grave  and  great  orator,  and  best  when  he  was 
provoked." 

*  As  an  Equity  Judge  he  gained  more  ap- 
plause than  any  one  who  had  sat  before  him 
m  the  marble  chair.  With  a  knowledge  of 
law  equal  to  Edward  III.'s  lay  Chancellors, 
Parnyng  and  Knyvet,  so  highly  eulogised  by 
Lord  Coke,  he  was  much  more  familiar  with 
the  principiee  of  general  jorisprudeDce.  Not 
less  noted  for  dispatch  and  purity  than  Sir 
Thomas  More,  he  was  much  oetter  acquaint- 
ed with  the  law  of  real  properly,  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  the  court  in  which  he  had  [oast 
practised  as  an  advocate ;  and  exhibiting  all 
the  patieooft  and. aaavHy  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bir 
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oon,  he  posBesaed  more  quickness  of  percep- 
tion and  a  more  vigorous  grasp  of  intellect. 
Many  ecclesiastical  holders  of  the  Qreat  Seal 
were  to  be  admired  as  statesmen  and  scholars, 
but  none  had  been  competent,  without  assist- 
ance, satisfactorily  to  preside  in  the  judgment- 
seat 

'EUeemere,  while  in  his  vigor,  had  himself 
disposed  of  the  whole  businees  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  In  his  declining  years  he  re- 
quired assistance ;  but  to  the  last,  every  case 
of  magnitude  he  heard  and  decided  in  person. 
During  the  whole  of  his  time,  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  entire  cessation  of  all  impeach- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Chancery  either  tor  de- 
lay or  corruption;  and  the  only  complaint 
against  him  that  he  exceeded  his  jurisdiction, 
was  decided  in  his  favor. 

*  He  was  very  solicitous  for  the  honor  of  the 
bar,  which  then  seems  to  have  had  members 
much  given  to  lying,  quarrelling,  making 
fraudulent  bargains  with  their  clients,  and, 
when  it  suited  their  purpose,  to  insulting  the 
Judge.  During  the  hearing  of  the  case  of 
Ranolph  Crew,  9  Jac.  I.,  according  to  an  accu- 
rate reporter,  "Le  Seignior  Chancellor  dit, 
Benedictus  Dominus  Deus  justitise !  et  il  ex- 
hort les  Lawyers  desire  venloqui,  pacldici,  et 
nemy  de  pticipater  en  le  benefit  dascun  suit ; 
ut  f  ratiose  se  gerant  et  Judici  in  judicio  ne 
prejudieent" 

*  The  practice  of  the  King  interfering  with 
suits  by  writs  of  Privy  Sea^  under  pretence 
that  one  of  the  suitors  was  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice, still  continued ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  EUesmere  was  influenced  by 
these  beyond  granting  delay, — and  all  mem- 
bers of  parliament  were  considered  entitled  to 
the  like  privilege. 

*When  any  cause  was  depending  before 
him  in  which  a  Peer  was  concerned,  he  gave 
him  notice,  by  a  missive  under  his  hand,  of 
the  time  appointed  for  hearing  it ;  but  he  nev- 
er was  suspected  of  unduly  leaning  in  favor 
of  the  aristocratic  party— any  more  than  of 
seeking  vulgar  praise  by  becoming  counsel 
for  the  poor ;  and  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
to  be,  at  the  same  tirne,  the  favorite  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  people. 

'  EUesmere  is  particularly  to  be  commended 
for  the  exercise  of  his  patronage.  Unlike 
Cecil  the  father,  and  Cecil  the  con,  to  whom 
it  is  imputed  by  Bacon,  their  kinsman,  that 
out  of  jealousy  they  wished  to  depress  all  ri- 
sing men  of  merit,  he  was  eager  to  befriend 
and  bring  forward  all  who  were  likely  to  be 
able  to  serve  their  coutitry  with  credit  and  ad- 
vantage. He  strondy  supported  Bacon's 
claims  to  the  offices  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney 
General ;  and  recommended  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor. As  another  example,  I  may  mention 
that  having  beard  Williams,  afterwards  Lord 
Bi<-hop  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Keeper,  when  a 
tutor  at  Cambridge,  preach  a  sermon  which 
dfispluyed  great  talent,— although  a  stranger 
to  him,  he  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  ad* 
vaoced  him  in  the  King's  service,  so  that  he 


ailerwards  attained  the  highest  honors  in  the 
church  and  state. 

*  In  making  Judges  ^a  most  important  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  for  by  a  bad 
judicial  appointment  no  one  can  calculate  the 
aggregate  amount  of  evil  inflicted  on  the  com- 
munity) EUesmere  deserves  particular  credit. 
His  anxiety  on  this  subject  appears  from  a 
letter  he  wrote  on  the  accession  of  King 
James^  recommending  a  new  call  of  Serjeants, 
"consideringe  that  moost  of  the  Judges  are 
aged,  and  the  Serjeantes  at  Lawe  now  serv- 
inge  at  the  barre  not  so  suflicyent  to  supplye 
jndiciall  places  as  were  to  be  wyshed  (ne  quid 
dicam  durius;)'' — a  state  of  that  venerable 
Court  very  different  from  what  we  have 
constantly  seen  in  our  time,  when  if,  by  a  new 
gunpowder  plot  exploding  at  the  Chancellor's 
levee  the  nrst  day  of  terriK  all  the  Judges 
should  suddenly  be  swept  oflf, — the  benches  of 
the  different  Courts  in  Westminster  Hall  might 
well  be  replenished  from  the  order  of  the  coif. 

^  His  great  church  patronage,  likewise,  he 
dispensed  with  a  single  view  to  the  public 
weal.  *^ Livings,"  said  he,  "rather  want 
learned  men  than  learned  men  livings,  many, 
in  the  Universities  pining  for  want  of  places. 
I  wish,  therefore,  some  may  hive  single  coats 
before  others  have  doublets ;  and  this  method 
I  have  observed  in  bestowing  the  King'e 
benefices." 

^  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  and  ath- 
letic man,  and  in  his  youth  was  much  addicted 
to  the  spor^  of  the  field.  He  retained  his  per- 
sonal beauty  in  his  old  age,  insomuch  that 
many  went  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  gaze 
at  him ;  "  and  happy  were  they,"  says  the  fa- 
cetious Fuller,  ''  who  had  no  other  business 
there!" 

^Although  he  always  lived  in  a  style  suita- 
ble to  his  station,  he  left  entirely  of  his  own 
conquest  landed  estates  to  the  value  of  8000^ 
a  year — equal  to  the  wealth  of  the  high  he- 
reditary nobility  of  that  time. 

* "  The  Grandeur  of  the  Law  "  shows  that 
many  distinguished  noble  houses  owe  their 
origm  to  Westminster  HaU;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  any  instance  of  the  family  of  a  law- 
yer who  had  raised  himself  fVom  obscurity* 
bein^  so  soon  associated  with  the  old  aristoc- 
racy, or  rising  so  rapidly  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  peerage.  John,  the  eldest  surviving 
son,  being  created  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  soon 
after  his  father's  death,  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  being 
Lord  President  of  the  Principality  and  March* 
es  of  Wales,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Salop,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Mon-. 
mouth,  Glamorgan,  Caermarthen,  Pembroke, 
Cardigan,  Flint,  Caernarvon,  Anglesea,  Mer- 
ioneth, Radnor,  Brecknock,  Montgomery,  and 


*  Lord  EUesmere  was  a  natural  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  very  ancient  family  and  large  estates 
in  CheBhire.  The  present  male  representative 
of  that  old  house  of  Egerton  is  Sir  Philip  de 
Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  Bart. 
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Denbigh,  kept  his  Coarl  at  Ludlow  Castle, 
where  his  children  were  going 


to  attend  tbetr  futlier'i  slate 


And  new  intruited  sceptre — 

— when  passing  through  Haywood  Forest 
they  were  benighted,  and  the  lady  Alice  was 
for  n  short  timti  lost.  This  incident  gave  rise 
to  "  CoMUs, "  which  was  actf»d  by  her  and  her 
brothers,  Lord  Brackley  and  the  Honourable 
Thomas  Ggerton. 

*  Afier  this  illuslrntion,  the  fnmih''  derived 
Ittde  additional  splendor  from  the  Ducal  Co- 
mnet,  which,  in  another  generation,  was  be- 
stowed upon  them. 

*  The  male  line  of  Lord  Chancellor  E lies- 
mere,  afler  producing  many  great  and  honour- 
able characters,  has  failed;  and  he  is  now 
represented,  through  a  fenmle,  by  that  accom- 
plished statesman,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  who 
enjoys  the  princely  possessions  of  the  family, 
and  to  whom  every  one  will  rejoice  to  see  its 
honors  restored.' — pp.  259-261. 

Lord  Campbell  may  well  say  that  the 
English  peerage  has  been  largely  stocked 
from  the  law.  In  Mr.  I^oss's  late  edition 
of '  The  Grandeur  '  we  find  the  following 
list  of  legal  houses : — 


liorfblk.         ^ 

DvTOOBhirt. 

Manebeiter. 

Jforf  MMMf ,  7.  — 

Winobeiter. 

TowmheiMl. 

Siliibary. 

Bsater. 

Camden. 

Ajtoibory. 

Briitol. 

EarU.  91.— 

Suffolk. 

Wioebttlatta. 

8«ndwieb. 

Ovdifao. 

Carlitle. 

Sbaftovbvrj. 

rbventijp 

Tankanrille. 

Ayl«tford. 

C^nwper. 

Mnoel««a«l4L 

BacbinffbaiiMbira. 

B^rAmonL 

Oulirord. 

Hardwicka. 

Batborvt. 

Clarandon. 

Mawfiald. 


Tattiot, 

Fortatcaa. 

Roilyn. 

Harrowbjr. 

Varulam. 

Bradfbrd. 

BldoD. 

Somert. 

Burlinfton. 

Efflnghani. 

YarboroQfh. 

Laleaatai. 

Lovalaea 

FiacMiat,  1. 

Sjdnej. 

Anraaa,  40. 

La  Datpamar. 

Da  CUffucd. 

Zaaeh  of  Harrinf  • 

wortb. 
Howard  da   Wal- 

dan* 
Clifford  of  Cbod- 

leifli. 
Middlaion. 
Mooifort. 
Wtltlnghani 
Moatafu  ofBongh- 

too. 
Kanjfoii. 
Tharlow. 


Lyttletoa 

B«?ninf. 

Boltoa. 

IiUford. 

Bas»et. 

AUanlay. 

St.  Halaaa. 

Ellanboroufb. 

Brsklna* 

Crawa. 

Mannaia. 

Gifford. 

Ljndhant. 

Tantaidao. 

Tayiiham. 

tirantlay. 

Radatdala. 

Wallaea. 

WyDford. 

Broagham. 

Chaworth. 

Danman. 

Abinger. 

HatbartoB. 

Cotteobam. 

Strathedao. 

Langdala. 

Braea. 

Campball. 


The  Irish  peerage  would  afford  a  crop 
in  full  proportion  at  least.  The  Scotch  a 
much  scantier  one.  The  highest  success 
tt  the  Edinburgh  bar  has  proved  a  stepping- 
stone  to  but  one  coronet  since  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms,  viz.,  the  British  viscounty 
of  Melville.  We  rather  wonder  that  we 
have  never  heard  any  complaint  on  the 
■object. 

We  are  not  sorry  that  we  can  give  place 
to  but  the  opening  of  Lord  Campbell's 
'  Life  of  Lord  Bacon :  * — 


*It  will  easily  be  believed  that  I  enter  with 
fear  and  trembling  on  the  arduous  undertaking 
of  attempting  to  narrate  the  history,  and  to 
delineate  the  character,  of 

"  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankiod.  *' 

I  must  say,  that  I  consider  a  life  of  Lord  Ba- 
con still  a  desideratum  in  English  literature. 
He  has  often  been  eulogised  and  vituperated ; 
there  have  been  admirable  expositions  of  his 
philosophy  and  criticisms  on  his  writings ;  we 
have  very  lively  sketches  of  some  of  his  more 
striking  actions;  and  we  are  dazzled  by 
brilliant  contrasts  between  his  good  and  bad 
qualities,  and  between  the  vicissitudes  of  pros- 
perous and  adverse  fortunes  which  he  expe- 
rienced. Bgt  no  writer  has  yet  nresented 
him  to  us  familiarly  and  naturally  irom  boy- 
hood to  old  Age — shown  us  how  hi^  character 
was  formed  nnd  developed — explained  his  mo- 
tives and  feelings  at  the  different  stages  of  hi 
eventful  career — or  made  us  acquainted  with 
him  as  if  we  had  lived  with  him,  .and  had 
actually  seen  him  taught  his  alphabet  by  his 
mbther — patted  on  the  head  by  dueen  Eiiza^ 
beth — mocking  the  worshippers  of  Aristotle  at 
Cambridge — catching  the  nrst  glimpses  of  his 
great  discoveries,  and  yet  uncertain  whether 
the  light  was  from  heaven — associating  with 
the  learned  and  the  gay  at  the  Court  of 
France — devoting  himself  to  Eracton  and  the 
Year  Books  in  Gray*s  Inn — throwing  aside  the 
musty  folios  of  the  law  to  write  a  moral  essay, 
to  make  an  experiment  in  natural  philosophy, 
or  to  detect  the  fallacies  which  had  hitherto 
obstructed  the  progress  of  useful  truth — con- 
tented for  a  time  with  taking  "all  knowledge 
for  his  province  "-^roused  from  these  specula- 
tions by  the  stings  of  vulgar  ambition — plying 
all  the  arts  of  flattery  to  gain  official  advance- 
ment by  royal  and  courtly  favor — entering  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  displaying  powers  of 
oratory  of  which  he  had  been  unconscious-^ 
being  seduced  by  the  love  of  popular  applause, 
for  a  brief  space  becoming  a  patriot — making 
amendsi  by  defending  all  the  worst  excesses 
of  prerogative — publishing  to  the  world  lucu- 
brations on  morals  which  show  the  nicest  per- 
ception of  what  is  honorable  and  beautiful, 
as  well  as  prudent,  in  the  conduct  of  life— -yet, 
the  SOD  of  a  Lord  Keeper,  the  nephew  ofue 

Erime  minister,  a  Queen's  counsel,  with  the 
rat  practice  at  the  bar,  arrested  for  debt,  and 
kinguishing  in  a  sponging-house — ^tired  with 
vain  solicitations  to  his  own  kindred  for  pro- 
motion, joining  the  party  of  their  opponents, 
and,  flOer  experiencing  the  roost  generous 
kindness  from  the  youn^  and  chivalrous  head 
of  it,  assisting  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold,  and 
to  blacken  his  memory — seekinsr,  by  a  merce- 
nary marriage,  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes — 
on  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign  offering 
up  the  most  servile  adulation  to  a  Pedant 
whom  he  utterly  despised — infinitely  gratified 
by  being  permitted  to  kneel  down^  with  230 
others,  to  receive  the  honor  of  knighthood^ 
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truckling  to  a  worthless  (kvorite  with  the  most 
elavish  subserviency  that  he  niightbeap{)oint- 
ed  a  law-officer  ot  the  Crown — then  giving 
the  most  admirable  advice  for  the  compilation 
and  emendation  of  the  laws  of  England,  and 
helpinff  to  inflict  torture  on  a  poor  parson 
whom  he  wished  to  hang  as  a  traitor  for  wri- 
ting an  unpubliehed  and  unpreached  sermon — 
attracting  the  notice  of  all  Europe  by  his  phi- 
losophical works,  which  establisned  a  new  era 
in  the  mode  of  investigating  the  phenomena 
both  of  matter  and  mind — basely  intriguing  in 
the  meanwhile  for  further  promotion,  and 
writing  secret  letters  to  his  Sovereign  to  dis- 
parage his  rivals — riding  proudly  between 
tlie  Lord  High  Trt-asuper  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  preceded  by  his  mnce-bearer  and  purse- 
bearer,  and  followed  by  a  long  line  of  nobles 
and  Judges,  to  be  installed  in  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor—by  and  bye,  settling 
with  his  servants  the  account  of'^the  bribes 
they  had  received*  for  him — a  little  embar- 
rassed by  beins  obliged  out  of  decency,  the 
case  being  so  near,  to  decide  against  the  party 
whose  money  he  had  pocketed,  but  stifling  the 
mifigivings  of  conscience  by  the  splendor  and 
flattery  which  he  now  commanded — struck  to 
the  earth  by  the  discovery  of  his  corruption — 
taking  to  his  bed,  and  refusing  sustenance — 
confessing  the  truth  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  abjectly  imploring  mercy — 
nobly  rallying  from  his  disgrace,  and  enga- 
ging in  new  literary  undertakings,  which  have 
added  to  the  splendor  of  his  name— still  exhi- 
biting a  touch  of  his  ancient  vanity,  and  in  the 
midst  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  refusing  to 
^*  be  stripped  of  his  feathers  " — inspired,  never- 
theless, with  all  is  youthful  zeal  for  science  in 
conducting  his  last  experiment  of  "stufling  a 
fowl  with  snow  to  preserve- it,''  which  suc- 
ceeded ^'  excellently  well, "  but  brought  him 
to  his  grave, — and,  as  the  closing  act  of  a  life 
so  checkered,  making  his  will,  whereby,  con- 
scious of  the  shame  he  had  incurred  amonff  his 
contemporaries,  but  impressed  with  a  swelling 
conviction  of  what  he  had  achieved  for  man- 
kind, he  bequeathed  his  *'  name  and  memory 
to  men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreiLm  na- 
tions, and  the  next  ages. "' — vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

We  say  we  are  not  sorry  that  we  must 
here  suspend  our  quotation.  Lord  Camp- 
bell has  produced  a  masterly  review  of  Ba- 
con's whole  career,  and  we  leave  it  un- 
broken to  be  studied  and  admired  now 
and  hereafter  in  the  work  on  which  it  aloue 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
character  of  solid  worth.  It  is  a  specimen 
of  care  and  taste  which  has  not  been  ex- 
celled, in  our  judgment,  by  any  eflfurt  of 
this  age  so  rich  in  biography. 

The  liveii  of  Ellesmere  and  Bacon  occu- 
py 380  pages  in  the  second  of  these  vol- 
umes. Then  follow  shorter  sketches  of 
the  last  ecclesiastical  Lord  Keeper,  Bishop 


Williams;  Lord  Keeper  Coventry;  Lord 
Keeper  Finch ;  Lord  Keeper  Littleton ;  and 
the  honest,  unspotted  Lane,  who  held  the 
Great  Seal  at  Oxford,  served  Charles  L  with 
affectionate  zeal  to  his  end,  and  ended  his 
own  life  in  such  obscurity  that  Lord  Camp- 
bell has  been  unable  to  trace  him  either  to 
an  English  or  a  foreign  grave.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  do  much  honor  to  Lord 
Campbell : — 

*■  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  relate  that 
Charles's  last  Lord  Keeper  lived  in  an  hon- 
orable retirement  during  the  rule  of  those 
whom  he  considered  rebels  and  usurpers,  and 
survived  to  see  the  restoration  of  the  monar- 
chy under  the  son  of  his  sainted  Master;  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  find  no  authentic 
trace  of  him  aOer  the  capitulation  of  Oxford. 
From  the  language  of  Xiord  Clarendon,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  he  expired  soon  alter 
that  misfortune,  while  others  represent  that  he 
followed  Prince  Charles  to  the  Continent,  and 
died  in  exile. 

'Considering  Sir  Richard  Lane's  spotless 
integrity,  and  his  uniform  adherence  to  his 
principles, — notwithstanding  his  comparative 
obscurity  and  his  poverty,  he  is  more  to  be 
honored  than  many  of  his  predecessors  and 
successors  who  have  left  betiind  them  a  bril- 
liant reputation,  and  ample  possesisions  and 
high  dignities  to  their  posterity.' — vol.  ii.  p.  619. 

The  third  of  these  volumes  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  the  series.  It  deals  with  the  half  cent 
tury  of  revolution  between  Lane  and  Som- 
ers — presenting  vividly  contrasted  portrait- 
ures of  the  chief  judges  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  of  men  whose  names  are  land- 
marks in  English  history — Clarendon-^ 
Shaftesbury— Nottingham^Ouildford — Jef- 
freys— but  so  presenting  these  great  figures 
that  we  have  each  in  succession  with  the 
appropriate  environment,  and  that,  on  quit- 
ting the  gallery,  we  have  received,  perhaps, 
a  clearer  impression  of  the  whole  period 
than  could  be  derived  from  anyone  volume 
of  any  class  whatever  that  had  been  pub* 
lished  hitherto.  We  are  bound  to  add,  that 
we  leave  it  too  with  very  great  respect  for 
the  author's  candor.  His  Whiggism  is 
steady  and  bold  ;  but  we  have  not  discover- 
ed orie  instance  in  which  party  feelings  have 
interfered  with  his  personal  estimate  of  a 
Tory.  He  appears  to  us  to  have  fixedly 
aimed  at  justice.  He  has  spared  no  pains 
in  balancing  testimonies.  His  summaries 
of  character  are  always  those  of  a  judg« 
who  has  at  least  used  his  best  endeavor  to 
rid  his  mind  of  all  prejudice.  We  can  ex- 
pect no  better. 
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The  literary  skill  of  the  composition  is 
also  much  to  be  admired.  He  has  managed 
to  reproduce  general  history  in  a  series  of 
professional  biographies,  without  almost 
ever  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  tres- 
passing beyond  the  bounds  of  his  avowed 
province.  This  required  very  great  dexter- 
ity. The  labor  must  have  been  vast  that 
reached  such  results :  yet  the  whole  has  the 
stimulating  effect  of  a  work  written  con 
amort. 

As  often  as  any  prominent  character  or 
event  of  this  pregnant  half  century  shall  be 
brought  under  discussion,  Lord  Campbell's 
authority  and  decision  will  have  to  be 
weighed  and  studied.  We  may,  therefore, 
adhere  with  a  safe  conscience  to  the  hum- 
ble plan  of  this  paper,  and  merely  amuse 
ourselves,  and  we  hope  our  readers,  with  i^ 
few  notabilia — such  things  as  we  naturally 
marked  with  our  pencil  on  a  first  perusal. 

It  was  during  the  Long  Parliament  that 
the  custom  of  pairing  cff  was  first  intro- 
duced (iii,  S6).  A  Presbyterian  and  an  In- 
dependent, agreeing  in  little  else,  sympa- 
thized at  the  dinner-hour,  and  withdrew  to 
•it  at  meat  together  in  some  neighboring 
tavern,  and  return  together  when  satisfied. 
By  and  bye  honorable  members  took  cour- 
age to  trust  each  other's  words;  and  Whig 
and  Tory  pairs  now-a-days  do  not  very  often 
retire  for  a  t^te-iL-t^te  chop  at  the  club. 

Lord  CampbeH's  views  as  to  Cromwell 
will  not  please  our  good  friend  Mr.  Thom- 
as Carlyle,  who,  we  believe,  has  nearly  fin- 
ished a  biography  of  Oliver  as  the  model  of 
a  '  King.'  For  example,  the  night  before 
the  '  bauble'  was  removed,  there  was  a 
meeting  at  Whitehall,  attended  by  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army  and  the  heads  of 
the  Independents : — 

*  The  ofiicers  of  the  army  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  parliament,  and  declared  vio- 
lently for  a  change.  Cromwell  reproved  them 
for  these  expressions  of  opinion. — from  which 
those  who  knew  him  best  conjectured  that  he 
had  prompted  their  project,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  at  all  risks  to  support  it.' 

The  parties  reassembled  next  morning, 
and  again  no  agreement  was  come  to. — 
Whitelock  retired  with  his  mind  in  utt^r 
obscurity. 

'Historians  profess  themselves  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  open,  imperioui?,  and 
frantic  manner  in  which  Cromwell  a  few  hours 
after  expelled  the  members  from  the  House, — 
which  they  consid^^r  as  inconsistent  with  his 
general  character,— not  attending  to  the  fact 


that  to  gain  his  object  he  had  previoosly  ex* 
hausted  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  deceit,  and  hy- 
pocrisy.*— vol.  iii.  p.  62. 

We  find  on  the  subject  Of '  Chancery  de- 
lays' in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  a  note  which 
gives  us  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  gentleman 
but  recently  lost  to  the  social  world  which 
he  had  long  embellished : — 

« The  late  Mr.  Jekyll  told  me  that  soon  after 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  a  strange  solicitor 
comintr  up  to  him  in  Westminster  Hall,  beg- 
ged him  to  step  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
make  a  motion  of  course,  and  gave  him  a  fee. 
The  young  barrister  looking  pleased,  but  a  little 
surprised,  the  solicitor  said  to  him,  '*  I  thought 
you  had  a  sort  of  right,  sir,  to  this  motion,  for 
the  hill  was  drawn  b^  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  your 
sreat-grand-uncle,  m  the  reign  of'^  Q^ueen 
Anne." ' 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all  these 
lives  is  the  last — that  of  Lord  Jeffi-eys, 
whose  atrocious  celebrity  as  a  criminal 
judge  has  almost  absorbed  the  memory  of 
his  ever  having  held  the  Great  Seal. 

After  going  through  the  crowded  vicissi- 
tudes of  Lord  Jeffreys'  career,  one  is  star- 
tled at  reading  that  it  closed  when  he  was 
only  forty  years  of  age.  Of  very  humble 
origin  (the  son  of  a  little  Welsh  shopkeep- 
er), with  no  influential  connexions,  never 
suspected  even  of  severe  application  in  any 
line  of  study — that  he  should  have  risen  to 
be  Recorder  of  London  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
is  sufficient  proof  that  his  natural  talents 
were  very  extraordinary.  His  profligacy  ac- 
counts too  well  for  his  subsequent  eleva- 
tions; but  even  Roger  North  admits,  that 
when  under  no  excitement  either  of  poli- 
tics or  of  brandy,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land was  the  most  dignified  judge  he  ever 
saw  on  any  bench ;  and  Lord  Campbell  pro- 
nounces his  decisions  as  Chancellor  ^o  have 
been  in  general  much  to  his  credit.  That 
was  morning  work  ;  that  he  was  ever  en- 
tirely sbber  after  mid-day,  during  his  prom- 
inent yearM,  we  much  doubt;  that  lat- 
terly he  had  drunk  himself  intp  a  species  of 
insanity,  there  is  little  question.  The  whole 
story  is  told  by  Lord  Campbell  with  most 
thrilling  effect ;  but  we  shall  extract  only 
two  or  three  brief  passages. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  following  para- 
graph is  worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  Tacitus, 
or  the  sarcasm  of  Macchiavelli: — 

'James,  far  from  abandoning  his  plane,  wa« 
more  resolute  to  carry  them  into  efiedt.  The 
Esrl  of  Rochester,  his  own  brother-in*  law,  and 
other«  who  had  4iitherto  stood  by  him,  having 
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in  vain  remointrated  against  his  madoesB,  re- 
signed their  offices ;  but  Jeffreys  still  reckless- 
ly pushed  him  forward  in  his  headlong  career. 
In  open  violation  of  the  Test  Act,  four  Catho- 
lic lords  were  introduced  into  the  Cabinet,  and 
one  of  them,  Lord  Bellasis,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  in  the  room  of  the  Prot- 
estant Earl  of  Rochester.  Among  such  col- 
leagues the  Lord  Chancellor  was  contented  to 
sit  m  Council,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  he  did 
not  follow  the  example  of  Sunderland  and 
other  renegades  who,  at  this  time,  to  please 
the  King,  professed  to  change  their  religion, 
and  were  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Perhaps,  with  his  peoaliar  sagacity.  Jeffreys 
thought  it  would  be  a  greater  sacrince  in  the 
Kin^s  eyes  to  appear  to  be  daily  wounding 
his  conscience  by  submitting  to  measures 
which  he  must  be  supposed  inwardly  to  con- 
demn.'— vol.  iii.  p.  654. 

Oar  next  quotation  may  deserve  particu- 
lar attention : — 

'The  Earl  ofCastlemaine  was  sent  to  Rome, 
regularly  commisssioned  as  ambassador  to  his 
Holiness  the  Pope,  a  papal  nuncio  being  recip- 
rocally received  at  St.  James's.  But  however 
impolitic  this  step  miffht  be,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  King  and  the  Chancellor  are  liable  to  be 
blamed  as  they  have  been  by  recent  historians, 
for  having  in  this  instance  violated  acts  of  par- 
liament If  all  those  are  examined  which  nad 
passed  from  the  commencement  of  the  Refor- 
mation down  to  the  ^'  Bill  of  Rights,"  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  none  of  them'  can  be 
applied  to  a  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
Pope. 

*  Whether  this  is  now  forbidden  depends  up- 
on the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  words  m 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  "  shall  hold  communion  with 
the  See  or  Church  of  Rome."  James's  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  the  Pope  is  not  there  al- 
leged as  one  of  his  infractions,  oy  which  he  had 
sought  to  subvert  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
the  kingdom.' — vol.  iii.  p.  855. 

We  should  not  be  greatly  surprised  to  find 
the  preceding  sentences  made  the  subject 
of  discuseton  during  some  not  remote  ses- 
sion of  parliament. 

'When  we  read  in  history  of  civil  commo- 
tions and  foreign  invasions,  we  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  all  the  ordinary  business  or  life  was 
suspended.  But  on  inquiry,  we  find  that  it 
went  on  pretty  much  as  usual,  unless  where 
interrupted  by  actual  violence.  While  the 
Prince  of  Orange  waa  advancing  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  James  was  marching  out  to  give  him 
battle,  if  his  army  would  have  stood  true, — the 
Court  of  Chancery  sat  rcjularly  to  hear  "  ex- 
ceptions" and  ''motions  for  time  to  plead;" 
and  on  the  very  day  on  which  Princess  Anne 
fled  to  Nottingham,  and  her  unhappy  father 
exclaimed,  in  the  extremity  of  his  igony,  "  God 
help  mel  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me," 


the  Lord  Chanoell6r  decided,  that "  if  an  ad- 
ministrator pavs  a  debt  due  by  bond  before  a 
debt  due  by  a  decree  in  Equity,  he  is  still  liable 
to  pay  the  debt  due  by  the  decree."  (24th 
Nov.  1688.  2  Vernon,  88,  Searle  v.  Lane.) 
This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
day  of  his  sitting.* 

' "  He  had,"  says  North,  "  a  set  of  banterers 
for  the  most  part  near  him,  as  in  old  time  great 
men  kept  fools  to  make  them  merry.  And 
these  fellows,  abusing  one  another  and  their 
betters,  were  a  regale  to  him."  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  circulated  in  good  society. 
He  was  not  only  much  at  Court,  but  he  ex- 
changed visiu  with  the  nobility  and  persona 
of  distinction  in  different  walks  of  life.  In  the 
social  circle,  being  entirely  free  from  hypocrisy 
and  affectation, — firom  haughtiness  and  ill- 
nature, — laughing  at  principle, — courting  a 
reputation  for  profligacy, — talking  with  the 
utmost  freedom  of  all  parties  and  all  men, — 
he  disarmed  the  censure  of  the  world, — and, 
by  the  fascination  of  his  manners,  while  he 
was  present,  he  threw  an  oblivion  over  hia 
vices  and  his  crimes. 

'  From  Sir  John  Reresby  we  learn  how  very 
pleasant  (if  not  quite  decorous)  must  have 
been  his  parties  in  Duke  Street*  "  I  dined 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  where  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  a  guest,  and  some  other 
gendemen.  His  Lordship  having,  according 
to  custom,  drank  deep  at  dinner,  called  for  one 
Mountfort,  a  genileman  of  his,  who  had  been 
a  comedian,  an  excellent  mimic;  and  to  divert 
the  company,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  it,  he 
made  him  plead  before  him  in  a  feigned  cause^ 
during  which  he  aped  the  judges  and  all  the 
great  lawyers  of  the  age  in  their  tone  of  voice 
and  in  their  action  and  gesture  of  body,  to  tha 
very  sreai  ridicule,  not  only  of  the  lawyers, 
but  orthe  law  itself,  which  to  me  did  not  seem 
altogether  so  prudent  In  a  man  in  his  lofty 
station  in  the  law:  diverting  it  certainlv  was, 
but  prudent  in  the  Lord  Chancellor  I  ahall 
never  think  it" 

*On  one  occasion  dining  in  the  city  with 
Alderman  Duncomb,  the  Lord  Treasurer  and 
other  ereat  courtiers  being  of  the  party, — they 
worked  themselves  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  lojraltv 
by  bumpers  to  "Confusion  to  the  Whigs,'' 
that  they  all  stripped  to  their  shirts,  and  were 
about  to  get  upon  a  sign-post  to  drink  the 
King's  health, — when  tliey  were  accidentally 
diverted  from  their  purpose, — and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  escaped  tne  fate  which  befell  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  of  being  indicted  for  indecent- 
ly exposing  his  person  in  the  public  streets. 
But  this  frolic  brought  upon  him  a  violent  fit 
of  the  stone,  which  nearly  cost  him  bis  life. 

'I  should  have  expected  that,  boldiv  de- 
scending to  the  level  of  his  company,  and  con- 
scious of  great  mental  power,  he  would  have 
despised  flattery ;  but  it  is  aaid  that  none  conld 

*  The  chapel  in  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  is 
a  relic  of  Lord  JefTrejs.    It  was  the  great  hall  of 
a  mansion  erected  by  him,  and  there  he  used  to 
transact  his  jndicial  business  out  of  term. 
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be  too  fulsome  (or  him,  and  this  statement  is 
corroborated  by  some  Dedications  to  him  still 
extant  The  pious  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Oracles  and  the  Cheats  of  the  Pagan  Priests," 
(^1688,)  after  lauding  his  great  virtues  and  ac- 
tions, thus  proceeds : — "  Nor  can  the  unthink- 
ing and  most  malicious  of  your  enemies  re- 
proach your  Lordship  with  self-interest  in  any 
of  your  services,  since  all  the  world  knows 
that  when  you  were  thought  criminal,  nay 
even  punishable, — you  had  nothing  left  you 

but  HONOR,  JUSTICE,  and  INNOCENCE. 

<  He  was  not  onl]^  famous,  like  the  Baron  of 
Brad  ward  ine,  for  his  chanBons  a  baire,  but  he 
had  a  scientific  skill  in  music,  of  wnich  we 
have  proof  at  this  day.  There  being  a  great 
controversy  which  of  the  two  rival  organ- 
builders,  Smith  or  Harris,  should  oe  the  artist 
to  supply  a  new  organ  to  the  Temple  Church, 
it  was  agreed  that  each  should  send  one  on 
trial,  and  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  de- 
cide between  them.  He  decreed  for  Smith, — 
the  deep  and  rich  tones  of  whose  organ  still 
charm  us.  Harris's  went  to  Wolverhampton, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  hardly  inferior  ment' — 
vol.  iii.  pp.  590,  591. 

.  Jeffreys  having  on  the  downfall  of  James 
assumed  the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor, 
and  secured  a  berth  in  a  merchant- vessel 
bound  for  the  continent,  might  in  all  like- 
lihood have  escaped  in  safety — but  for  his 
love  of  strong  liquors.  He  would  be  put 
ashore  in  the  morning  to  taste  the  beer  of 
the  Red  Cow  at  Wapping — and  was,  al- 
though he  wore  a  tarpaulin  jacket,  and  had 
shaved  off  his  terrible  eyebrows,  recognized 
in  that  pothouse  by  an  attorney  whom  he 
had  recently  browbeaten  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  result  is  well  known.  It 
is  new,  to  us  at  least,  that  just  before  the 
catastrophe  James  had  promoted  him  to  the 
Earldom  of  Flint.  The  patent  could  not 
have  passed  the  seal. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  shall  expect 
with  great  interest  the  continuation  of  this 
performance.  But  the  present  series  itself 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  give  Lord  Camp- 
bell a  high  station  among  the  English  au- 
thors of  his  age. 


From  the  Britith  Qutrt^rly  Beview. 

UFE  AND  WORKS  OF  BEWICK. 

History  of  British  Birds,  By  Thomas 
Bewick.  1815,  (new  edition),  Blackwell 
and  Co.   Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

A  General  History  of  Quadrupeds.  By 
Thomms  Bewick.    Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Tac  name  of  Thomaa    Bewick   is   a 
**  hoosehold  word ;''  and  hii  works  are  to  be 
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found  in  every  region  where  the  language 
of  England  is  spoken,  or  her  literature 
cultivated.  There  are  few  works  which 
have  been  so  universally  diffused  as  those 
of  Bewick,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
name  many  for  which  there  exists  a  more 
continuous'  demand.  They  are  read,  stud- 
ied, admired,  and  appreciated  by  intellects 
of  every  grade,  and  by  persons  of  all  ages 
— by  the  young,  by  the  middle-aged,  and 
by  the  old.  They  are  the  food  of  minds 
occupied  in  pursuits  the  most  opposite. 
The  natural  historian  pores  over  them. 
The  artist  studies  them.  The  general  ad- 
mirer of  nature  or  of  rural  life  and  pur- 
suits loves  them ;  and  the  poet  dotes  upon 
them.  So  singularly  varied  are  their  at- 
tractions that  they  afford  a  sort  of  neutral 
ground,  upon  which  persons  opposed  in  all 
the  rest  may  sometimes  meet  and  accord. 
Those  who  worship  nature  and  those  who 
worship  art,  agree  in  the  admiration  of  the 
volumes  of  Bewick.  They  are  prized  in 
common  by  the  school-boy  and  by  the  sage ; 
and  are  only  passed  over  unnoticed  by  that 
peculiar  description  of  dulness  which  con- 
sists in  ^  denial  both  of  actual  and  intel- 
lectual vision  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to 
one  and  the  same  person.  He  who  can 
find  nothing  to  enchain  him  in  the  works 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  must  be  unable 
to  see  either  with  mind  or  body.  He  must 
be  incapacitated  from  perceiving  not  only 
the  poetry  of  creation  but  the  visible  beauty 
of  its  forms.  The  world  to  him  must  be 
what  a  celebrated  wit  called, '  a  drab-col- 
ored world  !'  '  Yon  beautiful  firmament, 
fretted  with  golden  fire,'  must,  to  such  a 
spirit,  be  indeed  only  '  a  pestilent  congre- 
gation of  vapors ;  and  the  forms  of  nature 
only  what  lines  are  to  the  mathematician, 
the  means  to  measure  other  lines.' 

It  seems  to  us  a  self-evident  and  obTioas 
conclusion  that  this  singular  universality  of 
admiration,  with  which  these  works  hare 
been  met,  must  arise  from  some  charm  dif- 
ferent and  apart  from  their  general  and 
even  peculiar  merits  in  a  certain  depart- 
ment of  literature.  These  merits  may  be 
great  or  not;  but  to  attract  an  attention  ao 
widely  spread  and  so  long  continued,  there 
must  be  some  spell,  extrinsic  of  and  be- 
yond that  comprised  in  what  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  call  the  mere  generic  deservings 
of  the  books,  as  works  of  a  certain  sort. 
The  best  and  most  elaborate  treatises  on 
natural  history  have  few  charms  for  any  but 
the  natural  historian.  The  new  and  peca- 
Itar  in  art  may  rivet  the  attention  and  ex- 
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oite  theenittlatioD  of  the  artist,  but  is  passed 
over  by  the  an  initiated.  Lithography  and 
tDgraving  on  steel  may  agreeably  strike  the 
4ye  of  the  aocompiished  eoffraver  or  painter, 
as  pleasing  Tsrieties  in  the  walks  of  art ; 
but  by  the  general  spectator  they  are  not 
appreciated.  They  may  be  seen  to  be  dif- 
ferent, but  the  nicer  effects  of  the  variation, 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  difference,  are 
lost  upon  the  untaught  observer.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  the  artistic  merits  of  Bewick, 
nor  to  the  surprise,  at  first  excited,  by  fine 
engravings  cut  in  wood — for  Bewick  was 
only  the  improver  and  not  the  inventor  of 
wood-engraving^-that  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  his  works  is  to  be  attributed.  We 
must  seek  some  other  source  whence  to 
derive  the  general  admiration  which  they 
have  undeniably  secured  for  themselves. 
To  penetrate  the  true  nature  of  the  spell, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  character  of 
the  man,  as  displayed  in  and  modifying  his 
creationa  as  an  artist.  In  that  character  is 
to  be  found  the  key,  by  means  of  which 
we  may  elucidate  the  whole.  It  is  because 
the  minute  shades  and  finer  peculiarities  of 
that  character  have  been  unknown  to  the 
body  of  the  admirers  of  his  genius,  that 
they  have  hardly  known  how  to  account 
precisely  for  their  own  admiration  ;  hence 
it  is  that  they  deal  more  in  negatives  than 
in  affirmatives.  Most  of  those  who  are  at^ 
tracted  by  these  works,  will  deny  that  they 
exalt  Bewick  merely  because  be  was  the 
great  improver  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
wood.  They  will  also  deny  that  their  par- 
tiality is  much  based  upon  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  zealous,  and,  for  his  time  and  oppor- 
tunities, an  accurate  natural  historian. 
Ask  them,  however,  to  define  the  points 
upon  which  their  estimate  is  based,  and 
they  will  generally  be  puzzled  to  reply  in 
any  terms  except  general  ones.  It  is  so, 
because  the  solution  of  the  question  is  alone 
to  be  found  in  a  minute  knowledge  of  the 
life,  and  peculiar  intellect  and  character 
of  this  great  artist.  To  these  we  now 
turn. 

Thomas  Bewick  was  born  on  the  tenth 
of  August,  1753,  at  Cherry-burn,  a  North- 
umbrian hamlet,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tyne,  situated  about  twelve  miles  above 
the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  but  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  scenery 
of  this  part  of  the  vale  of  Tyne  is  beauti- 
ful rather  than  picturesque.  Compared 
with  the  scenery  of  the  greater  portion  of 
North  Britain,  it  is  not  bold ;  the  country, 
however,  is  pleasantly  variegated.     The 
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sweep  of  hill  and  dale  is  expanded  and  fine , 
and  the  river  Tyne  itself,  like  most  of  our 
northern  streams,  is  exquisitely  attractive ; 
running  ip  a  fine  alternation  of  pool  and 
stream;  where  the  trout  and  the  salmon 
may  perpetually  be  seen  to  leap,  bending 
its  course  generally  amidst  woods  of  diver- 
sified foliage,  and  gurgling  amidst  an  ex- 
tensive bed  of  fine  pebbles,  which  the  an- 
gler knows  to  be  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit.  Such  were  the 
scenes  that  first  met  the  eye  of  this  exqui^ 
site  artist.  That  they  assisted  to  give  that 
impress  to  his  mind,  which  led  to  his  future 
fame,  cannot  be  doubted.  Many  of  the 
combinations  of  his  youthful  eye  exist  in 
his  works.  Upon  them  is  legibly  writ,  as 
it  were,  the  character  of  the  locality ;  and 
they  bear  upon  them  the  characteristics  of 
the  objects  which  the  youthful  artist  in« 
dubitably  first  contemplated.  The  parents  of 
Bewick  were  respectable,  but  not  wealthy. 
They  could  not  afford  the  expenditure  ei- 
ther of  much  money  or  much  time  upon 
the  education  of  their  children.  At  Oving- 
ham,  however,  a  pleasant  village,  not  far 
from  Cherry-burn,  was  an  exceedingly  re- 
spectable school,  then  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Gregson,  M.  A.  At  this 
seminary  Bewick  was  a  day-scholar ;  and 
here  he,  together  with  his  younger  brother, 
John,  received  his  education ;  it  was  an 
ordinary  English  education.  The  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  language  Bewick  might 
acquire,  but  he  acquired  nothing  more; 
and  probably  did  not  care  to  do  so.  His 
decided  genius  for  drawing  displayed  itself 
early.  He  was  compelled  to  use  the 
coarsest  materials ;  and  many  tales,  of  a 
very  questionable  character  as  to  accuracy, 
have  been  told  of  sketches  by  Bewick,  un- 
der circumstances  more  extraordinary  than 
probable.  These  stories  do  not  deserve 
repetition ;  they  are  not  needed,  for  no  hu- 
man being  doubts  that  Thomas  Bewick  was 
an  artist  of  nature's  own  making.  We 
need  no  testimony  of  the  preternatural 
sort  to  make  uH  believe  that  he  must  have 
sketched  much  and  early ;  and  when  mate- 
rials were  scanty,  the  rudest  must,  at  times, 
have  come  into  requisition.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  the  tendency  of  the  juvenile 
artist's  mind  was  indicated  with  strength 
amply  sufficient  to  determine  his  destiny 
for  life. 

The  parents  of  Bewick,  whether  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly,  were  quite  convinced 
that  their  strong-minded  son  waa  destined 
to  be  an  artist.    It  is  bootless  to  inquire 
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what  iDigfat  be  their  precise  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  Probably  it  was 
any  thing  but  extended ;  and  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  there  was  fiot  included  in  it 
any  presentiment,  however  vague,  of  his 
future  fame  and  success.  In  the  year  1767, 
the  fine  arts  were  pretty  nearly  strangers  to 
the  county  of  Northumberland.  Its  state 
was  then  comparatively  primitive.  Com- 
munications with  the  metropolis  were  *  few 
and  far  between.'  The  population  was 
small;  travelling  was  less  easy,  and  less 
common.  There  was  little  literature,  and 
less  luxury.  The  whole  county,  including 
the  town  of 'Newcastle,  could  have  hardly 
then,  perhaps,  produced  a  single  drawing- 
master.  In  pursuance  of  their  notion, 
however,  the  destiny  of  their  son  was  that 
i)f  an  artist.  Thomas  Bewick  was,  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  apprenticed  by  his  excellent 
parents,  for  seven  years,  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Bielby,  a  respectable  engraver,  of  New* 
ca8tle*upon-Tyne.  The  business  of  an  en- 
graver, at  this  period,  in  a  town  like  New- 
castle, was  necessarily  of  a  very  common- 
place character.  It  was  little  allied  to 
drawing  of  any  kind  ;  and  from  his  master 
it  is  quite  certain  Bewick  could  obtain  no 
instruction  of  the  slightest  use  to  him  in 
the  higher  walk  of  his  art.  We  have  seen 
various  specimens  of  the  attempts  at  draw- 
ing of  his  worthy  master,  and  aflerwards 
partner,  Mr.  Bielby;  they  are  singularly, 
nay,  almost  ludicrously  weak  and  ineffi- 
cient ;  and  must  at  once  have  been  felt  to 
be  so  by  his  accomplished  apprentice. 
What  his  occupation,  however,  did  not  af- 
ford, Bewick  supplied  for  himself.  During 
his  apprenticeship,  and  by  his  own '  exer- 
tions he,  no  doubt,  made  great  progress  in 
that  unrivalled  style  of  natural  delineation, 
upon  which  his  reputation  really  rests. 
These  exertions  must,  however,  have  been 
nearly,  if  not  totally,  unassisted.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  work  which  his 
business  brought  him,  we  may  mention 
that  one  of  the  very  first  subjects  of  his 
graver  was  a  set  of  the  diagrams  for  '  Hut- 
ton's  Treatise  on  Mensuration,'  on  which 
he  was  employed,  between  1768  and  1770. 
It  was  perhaps  not  even  in  the  power  of 
Bewick  to  detail  exactly  the  circumstances 
which  determined  him  to  apply  himself 
to  the  neglected  description  of  engra? ing, 
which  he  afterwards  brought  to  such  per- 
fection. Early  in  his  apprenticeship,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  attempt  engraving  on 
woody  and  such  was  his  perseverance  and 
snob  hisavGoeas,  that,  in  1775,  he  received 


the  premium  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  his 
wood  engraving  of*  'The  Old  Hound/* 
This  was  just  at  the  close  of  his  term 
of  apprenticeship  under  his  excellent  and 
worthy  master,  Mr.  Bielby,  which  had  been 
passed  in  a  way  most  creditable  and  satis* 
factory  to  both.  Bielby,  who  was  a  man 
of  excellent  sense,  though  no  artist,  ooolii 
not  but  appreciate  the  great  talents  and  pe« 
culiarly  marked  and  steady  character  of  his 
apprentice ;  whilst  Bewick  must  have  seen 
as  clearly  the  integstty  and  ^Kidness  of 
heart  of  his  friend  and*  master.-  As  a  prtt* 
dent  man  of  the  world  there  was  never  any 
doubt  about  Bewick's  character;  and  his 
own  heart  and  disposition  being  good,  he 
could  easily  ralue  those  qualities  in  others; 
Amongst  Bewick's  ch?iracterutics  was  a 
love  of  his  parents,  and  of  the  place  of  his 
birth.  To  Cherry«>btiTn  his  Sundays'  visits 
were  frequent  and  regular ;  and  no  parente 
ever  had  more  cause  to  receive  with  pleas* 
ure  the  visit  of  a  son.  Unlike  many  men 
of  genius,  he  was  earJy  prudent,  economic 
cal,  and  industrious.  -  His  mind  was  essen* 
tially  homely,  even  amidst  the  finest  of  its 
aspirations.  He  knew  there  was  for  him 
no  '  royal  road '  to  fame,  and  that  drudgery 
was  necessary  to  success.  During  his  term 
of  apprenticeship,  he  actually  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  the  minimum  upon  which  he 
could  contrive  to  live ;  the  sum  he  arrived 
at,  as  being  necessary  to  existence,  was 
very  small.  It  afforded,  however,  a  colcv* 
las,  by  means  of  which  he  could  estimate 
what  was  really  requisite  to  a  comfortable 
independence.  The  anecdote  is  charaetev^ 
istic  of  the  man ;  and  many  such  might  be 
told. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, Bewick,  being  on  a  visit  to  soma 
Cumberland  friends,  took  the  opportunity, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  to  view  the  lak^ 
scenery  of  that  district.  There  is  no  ev»< 
dence  that  it  made  any  strong  impression 
on  his  mind.  Of  its  beauty  be  must  have 
been  conscious;  but  he  was  probably  eon* 
scions  of  it  without  loving  it.  His  heart 
was,  in  truth,  in  his  native  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland. This  intense  and,  as  it  were, 
holy  love  of  home,  and  of  his  native  scenes, 
manners,  and  usages,  was  the  grand  ebaiw 
acteristic  of  the  mind  of  the  artist  We 
shall  see  it  impressing  their  peculiar  char* 
acter  and  charm  upon  bis  most  admired 
works.  From  the  lake-landscape  of  Cum* 
berland  and  Westmoreland  he  has,  perhaps, 
not  drawn  a  single  combination— none  such, 
at  least,  as  are  capable  of  being  traoed. 
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Id  fact,  the  Boena  of  his  inspirttion  lay 
nearer  home*  Amidst  the  fields,  by  the 
mer-BideS)  upon  the  wild  sea-ehores,  and 
0D  the  moofs  of  his  native  county,  they  are 
to  be  found ;  and  <being  found  there,  are 
not  to  be  sought,  for  they  cannot  be  found 
any  wbefe  else.  On  his  return  from  Cum^ 
berland,  the  artist  went  to  London.  His 
reputation  as  a  professor  in  the  neglected 
walk  of  wood*engraving  now  began  to  be 
eatabiisfaed.  During  his  stay  in  the  me- 
tropolis, he  executed  some  of  his  earliest 
woodcuts ;  and,  amongst  others,  Mr.  Jack- 
eon,  the  author  of  the  elaborate  historical 
'Treatise  on  Wood-Engraving,'  mentions 
some  for  a  hieroglyphic  Bible,  executed 
uodef  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Hodg- 
son, in  George's-court,  St.  John's-]  ane, 
Clerkenwell. 

The  artist's  residence  in  London  was 
not  protracted  beyond  the  year.  Under 
the  •  iniuence  of  that  bias  of  mind  which 
reigned  over  him  with  a  sway  almost  un- 
controlled, he  returned  to  Newcastle,  satur- 
ated with  a  thorough  dislike  to  every  thing 
pecaliar  or  belonging  to  the  land  of '  Cock- 
aigne;' iof  which)  and  the  natives  and 
dwellers  and  sojourners  therein  and  there- 
of, he  ever  after  entertained  a  contempt  of 
no  mitigated  description.  That  this  dis- 
like was  as  unjust  as  it  was  peculiar,  we 
are,  of  course,  ready  to  admit.  That  it 
was  caused  by  no  want  of  fair  encourage- 
ment is  tolerably  clear.  His  merit  as  a 
reviver  of  the  neglected  art,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  which  he  bad  applied  himself,  was 
now  known  and  admitted  by  those  con- 
versant with  engraving  in  general.  His 
steady  habits  were  also,  beyond  a  doubt, 
appreciated  at  their  full  value.  But  the 
prejudice  was  rooted  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  his  mind.  He  could  not  endure 
what  he  deemed  artistic  slang,  and  still  less 
what  he  deemed  artistic  conceit.  He  wor- 
shipped nature,  and  she  was  not  to  be 
found  in  London,  more  especially  amongst 
the  artists.  That  was  enough  for  him. 
The  scenes  and  manners  which  she,  aided 
by  his  own  youthful  fancy,  had  endeared 
to  him,  he  would  not  give  up.  Prudent  as 
he  was,  to  the  verge  of  peauriousness,  this 
was  a  price  which  he  would  not  pay,  even 
for  independence,  and  perhaps  fame.  He 
abode  by  that  simple  motto,  which  he  has 
Inserted  in  his  works — 

*  Flumina  ametn,  silvasque,  inglorius,' 

and  preferred  the  humble,  tinallaring,  and 
obaoure  walk  of  a  Newcastle  engraver,  to 
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all  the  prospects  and  aH  the  temptations  of 
a  luxurious  and  rich,  but  corrupt,  metrop- 
olis.   He  returned  to  Newcastle,  and  be*> 
came  the  partner  of  his  former  revered 
master,  Ralph  Bielby. 

Bewick  had  now,  as  far  as  such  an  ex- 
pression may  be  deemed  to  be  applicable, 
chosen  his  lot,  and  he  chose  well.  He  no 
doubt  felt,  even  at  this  period,  where  his 
powers  lay.  This  instinctive  feeling  must 
have  mingled  itself  with  his  passion  for 
home  and  homely  scenes,  to  determine  his 
choice  towards  the  obscure  little  office  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  the  prospects  which  a  metropol- 
itan residence  could  hold  out  to  such  a 
man.  The  instinct  of  genius  must  have 
even  then  whispered  to  him  that  nothing 
could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  those 
natural  objects  upon  which  his  eye  was 
alone  accustomed  to  dwell  with  pleasurei 
The  true  food  of  that  genius  lay  here,  and 
here  was  he  impelled  to  seek  it.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  partners  seems  to  have 
been  the  taking  as  an  apprentice  of  John 
Bewick,  the  younger  brother  of  Thomas, 
who  appears  to  have  shared  somewhat  of 
his  brother's  taste  and  ability.  He  was  of 
weak  constitution,  and  died  early  of  con 
sumption.  He  had,  however,  made,  under 
his  brother's  tuition,  decided  progress  in 
the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  as  well  as 
copper.  Between  the  years  1770  and  1784 
inclusive,  the  brothers  executed  some  de* 
signs  for  a  collection  of  fables,  selected 
firom  Gay  and  others,  published  at  the  end 
of  that  period  by  Saint,  of  Newcastle.  Iq 
1780,  however,  might  be  said,  perhaps,  to 
be  laid  the  true  foundation  of  Bewick's 
future  fame.  In  the  course  of  that  year 
was  published  bis  celebrated  cut  of  the 
'  Chillingham  Bull,^  whieh-r-very  mistaken- 
ly in  our  humble  opinionh^-has  been  deemed 
by  some  one  of  the  finest  efibrts  of  his 
graver.  It,  however,  amply  prored  to  what 
a  pitch  of  excellence  Bewick  was  rapidly 
bringing  the  neglected  art  which  he  had 
cultivated,  and  it  probably  led  to  the  under^ 
taking,  as  a  precursor  to  which  it  was 
published,  of  the '  History  of  duadrupeds.' 
This  publication  appeared  in  the  year  1700, 
and  at  once  established  Bewick's  reputa^ 
tion  as  the  finest  engraver  on  wood,  and 
one  of  the  finest  delineators  of  animal  fife 
that  the  world  had  seen.  In  this  under- 
taking he  and  his  partner  were  joined  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Solomon  Hodgson,  proprie* 
tor  and  editor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle, 
a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  enter- 
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prise.  As  he,  of  the  three,  was  most  con- 
versant with  the  use  of  the  pen,  it  is 
probable  the  letter-press  of  this  work  owes 
a  portion  of  its  correctness  to  him.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  book  was  immediately 
successful.  The  beauty  of  the  drawings  as 
well  as  the  fineness  of  the  wood-engravings, 
came  upon  the  world  by  surprise ;  the  book 
was  extolled  as  a  novelty  in  art,  by  artists, 
88  well  as  by  the  literary  world  in  general ; 
and  in  1791,  a  second,  and  in  1792,  a 
third  edition  were  called  for,  since  which 
various  others  have  been  published. 

The  reputation  of  the  artist  was  now 
established  with  the  world,  and  employment 
for  talents  so  extraordinary  flowed  in  upon 
him  apace.  He  commenced,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  excellent  partner,  Mr.  Biel- 
by,  a  '  History  of  British  Land- Birds,' 
with  wood-engravings;  and  he  also  fur- 
nished cuts  for  editions  of  Parnell's  Poems, 
and  'The  Chase,'  of  Somerville,  which 
were  published  by  Bulmer,  of  London,  in 
1795  and  1796.  The  engravings  for  these 
!ivorks  having  been  shown  to  George  the 
Third,  it  is  said  the  king  was  so  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  possibility  of  things  so  beau- 
tiful being  cut  upon  wood,  that  the  blocks 
were  brought  to  the  palace,  for  the  royal 
inspection,  before  the  monarch  could  ac- 
tually be  convinced  that  such  was  the  fact 
In  1797,  the  first  edition  of  the  '  History 
of  British  Land-Birds,'  saw  the  light ;  the 
literary  part  was  executed  by  the  two  part- 
ners conjointly ;  its  success  was  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  the  '  History  of  Quadru- 
peds/ In  addition  to  the  figures  of  the 
birds,  which  are  beautifully  executed, 
the  artist  had  adorned  the  work  with  a 
profusion  of  those  exquisite  tail-pieces, 
which,  whether  we  contemplate  their  ad- 
mirable design,  their  nature,  their  truth, 
or  the  humor  and  keen  satire,  or  powerful 
morality,  which  are  so  often  superadded 
and  transfused,  certainly  divide  our  atten- 
tion with  the  principal  objects  of  the 
work.  As  a  whole,  the  publication  was 
universally  admired,  and  the  hold  which  it 
eventually  took  of  the  public  attention  has 
been  equalled  by  few  works  which  have 
appeared  either  before  or  since.  Until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Solomon  Hodgson,  in  1800, 
the  editions  of  this  and  of  Mr.  Bewick's 
other  works  were  printed,  and  the  plates 
struck  off,  at  the  press  of  the  Newcastle 
Chronicle.  After  that  time  they  were  en- 
trosted  to  the  skill  and  care  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Walker,  of  the  Newcastle  Courant. 
The  second  vdume  of  birda,  containing 


the  water-birds,  did  not  appear  dntil  1604 ; 
during  the  interval,  Mr.  Bielby  retired 
from  the  partnership  and  from  busineao, 
so  that  the  burthen  of  the  work  fell,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  Bewick  alone.  In  the 
literary  portion  of  it,  he  is  understood  to 
have  been  ably  assisted  by  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Cotes,  vicar  of  Bedlington,  in  Noi*- 
thuroberland.  As  a  publication,  its  suor 
cess  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  first 
volume,  and  the  two  have  iince  gone 
through  numerous  editions,  and  are  probfr- 
bly  destined  to  go  through  many  more,  so 
continuous  has  been  the  admiration  es» 
cited  by  the  work. 

The  '  History  of  British  Birds '  is,  past 
all  doubt,  Bewick's  chef  dmumre.  It  nol 
only  contains  his  most  exquisite  limnings 
of  animal  life,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
those  beautiful  and  vigorous  draughts  from 
nature  peculiar  to  him,  with  which,  as  tail* 
pieces,  he  has  adorned  this  work.  In  1818 
he  published  an  edition  of '  Select  Fables/ 
a  few  of  which  are  written  by  himself,  with 
woodcuts,  but  this  work  is  not  equal  to  its 
predecessors.  It  was  necessary  to  give  to 
each  animal  the  appearance  of  being  en- 
gaged in  a  sort  of  conversational  cotnmu- 
nication ;  this  has  injured  the  natural  cha* 
racter  of  the  whole ;  and  to  take  Bewick 
out  of  nature  was  to  take  him  from  his  true 
and  native  element.  The  landscapes  also 
9fe  less  happily  conceived  and  executed 
than  are  those  which  constitute  the  finest 
of  his  tail-pieces  in  the  '  History  of  Birds/ 
Had  the  fables  preceded  that  work,  they 
would,  perhaps,  have  added  to  his  reputi^ 
tion.  As  a  subsequent  publication,  it  caa 
only  be  said  that  they  did  not  detract  from 
it.  The  fables  cannot  be  called  unsuccess- 
ful, but  they  are  far  inferior  in  popularity 
to  the  rest  of  his  works.  It  was  his  last 
finished  work,  and  is  nol  without  internal 
evidence  that  the  great  artist  himself  deem* 
ed  it  might  be  so.  Tbe  tail-piece  at  p.  103 
of  the  first  edition  bears  the  date  of  his 
mother's  death,  and  that  at  p.  176  the  date 
of  the  decease  of  his  father.  The  final 
tail-piece  is  a  funeral,  during  its  passage 
through  a  country  churchyard.  The 
churchyard  is  evidently  a  sketch,  though 
not  a  close  nor  correct  one,  of  that  of 
Ovingham,  which  is  the  family  burying- 
place,  and  in  which  Bewick  now  lies.  It 
is  now  pointed  out  to  many  a  tourist  and 
many  a  traveller  as  the  final  resting-place 
of  this  celebrated  artist. 

Though  after  the  pttblication  of  his  fables 
age  began  fast  to  overtake  Bewick,  he  did 
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not  desist  from  hia  labors  with  the  graver. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  man  endowed  with 
•strong  health,  though  powerfully  built,  and 
of  an  athletic  frame ;  and  had,  in  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  life,  suffered  more  than  one 
seizure  of  perilous  and  severe  disease. 
His  strong  mind  and  buoyant  spirit  were 
not,  however,  to  be  quelled,  and  he  pro- 
jected and  commenced  a  history  of  British 
fishes,  at  which  he  labored  occasionally,  as 
specimens  could  be  conveniently  procured, 
and  for  which  he  cut  some  tail-pieces. 
This  work,  however,  he  was  not  destined 
to  finish.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1828,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  illness, 
which  his  advanced  age  was  unable  to  re- 
sist, and  under  which  he  sunk,  on  the 
eighth  of  November,  1628. 

Such,  briefly  sketched,  is  the  career  of 
Thomas  Bewick ;  a  man  whose  works  have 
found  their  way  to  every  corner  of  the  civ- 
ilized world;  who  has  been  admired  by 
the  old  and  by  the  young ;  who  has  been 
lauded  by  artists  and  praised  by  poets;  who 
has  attracted  alike  the  attention  of  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  of  the  little  and  of 
the  great.  We  are  now  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  admiration,  and  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  works  which  were  in- 
tended by  their  author  only  for  a  class 
being  relished  by  almost  all  classes  of 
thinkers  and  observers.  The  explanation 
is  to  be  sought  for  and  alone  found  in  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  artist.  The  se- 
cret reasons  of  his  success  lay  in  his  natu- 
rally strong  and  most  unsophisticated  mind ; 
in  his  deep  admiration  for,  and  poetical 
appreciation  of,  the  beauties  of  nature, 
even  in  objects  the  most  minute ;  in  his 
perfect  faith  in  the  excellence  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  all-pervading  mind  of  its  great 
Creator ;  in  a  correctness  of  eye  for  form, 
and  for  the  effect  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
of  color,  in  some  of  its  consequences, 
probably  rarely  equalled  and  perhaps  never 
excelled ;  in  a  powerful  vein  of  general  ob- 
servation, of  moral  thinking,  and  of  moral 
satire,  which  pervaded  all  he  did ;  and  last- 
ly, in  an  attachment  to  the  scenery,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  character,  of  his  own 
native  locality,  such  as  few  men  have  ever 
felt.  These,  joined  to  an  enthusiastic  love 
of  his  art,  were  the  causes  of  Bewick's 
excellence  as  an  artist.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter which  they  impressed  upon  his  ef- 
forts could  only  have  this  origin.  Thus 
they  sprauff;  they  could  not  have  found 
existence  in  any  other  manner,  and  they 
are  all  but  incapable  of  imitation.     What- 
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ever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  we  aflirm 
that  no  man's  designs  could  ever  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  Bewick  by  persons 
capable  of  appreciating  the  genius  of  the 
man.  It  pervaded  and  stamped  with  its 
own  characters  the  efforts  of  his  graver,  as 
thoroughly  as  did  that  of  Scott  or  Byron 
the  efforts  of  their  pens.  It  is  the  action 
of  mind,  not  of  mechanism.  The  peculiar 
temperament  of  Hogarth  does  not  tinge 
the  creations  of  his  pencil  more  completely 
than  does  that  of  Bewick.  They  are  '  part 
and  parcel '  of  the  man ;  and  he  was  unlike 
other  men,  and  superior  to  most. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  in  saying  what 
we  have  said  we  run  counter  to  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  cause  of  that  attention 
which  the  engravings  of  Bewick  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  this 
knowledge  has,  perhaps,  given  a  strength 
to  our  impressions  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  lacked.  The  common  notion^ 
no  doubt,-  is,  that  the  reputation  of  this  ar- 
tist rests  upon  his  merits  as  an  improver  in 
the  art  of  engraving  upon  wood,  and  upon 
bis  mechanical  excellence  as  a  workman. 
From  this  we  must  dissent.  Whilst  we 
admit  that  public  attention  was  first  attract- 
ed to  his  works  by  the  immense  advance 
in  that  peculiar  department  which  they 
exhibited,  we  deny  that  this  is  the  perma- 
nent basis  of  his  fame.  It  was  one  cause 
of  it,  but  a  cause  temporary  in  its  nature, 
and  incapable  of  producing  a  lasting  effect. 
Had  Bewick's  mechanical  skill  been  all 
that  he  had  to  rest  upon,  his  distinction  as 
an  artist  must  have  proved  evanescent. 
Mere  mechanical  advances  in  art  may  con- 
fer a  name,  but  not  a  lasting  interest  or  a 
living  reputation.  To  confer  a  living  fame, 
the  work  itself  must  live  with  the  name  of 
him  who  achieved  it.  But  this  consequence 
the  mere  excellence  of  the  mechanist  will 
never  obtain.  It  is  not  to  be  got  by  '  sleight 
of  hand.'  Desert  of  this  sort  is  imitable 
and  is  soon  imitated ;  it  is  teachable  and  is 
soon  taught.  The  mechanical  craft  of  the 
master  is  grasped  by  the  pupil,  and  that 
which  at  first  was  rare  becomes  in  the  end 
common.  The  scholars  of  the  scholars  of 
Bewick  can  cut  lines  on  wood  as  finely  as 
their  master.  In  this  sense  engravings  on 
wood  equal  to  those  of  Thomas  Bewick 
may  be  met  with  at  every  turn  and  every 
corner.  It  is  only  requisite  to  repeat  the 
names  of  Branston,  Vasey,  Landeils,  and 
Williams,  to  bring  this  undoubted  truth 
before  the  mind.  The  difference  between 
these  engravings  and  those  of  Bewick  re- 
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sides,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  lines  cat, 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  souls  of  those  who 
cut  them.  It  is  not  because  their  hands 
are  dissimilar  that  their  works  are  dissimi- 
lar, but  because  their  minds  are  dissimilar. 
Had  distinction  rested  in  handicraft  only, 
distinction  would  here  have  been  confound- 
ed. Samson'would  have  been  Ishorn  of  his 
locks,  and  have  become  only  as  other  men. 
Hence,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  con- 
tinued attraction  of  these  celebrated  speci- 
mens of  art,  we  must  look  to  causes  very 
different  from  mere  mechanical  improve- 
ment. That  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
higher  and  more  intellectual  feelings  asso- 
ciated with  that  art.  In  the  vivida  vis  of 
the  mind — in  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
conception  which  they  embody,  and  not  in 
the  craft  of  hand  or  delicacy  of  touch 
which  thev  exhibit.  The  charm  of  these 
would  soon  have  been  out-rivalled,  and  soon 
have  passed  away. 

We  have  already  said  that  in  that  sur- 
passing love  of  his  native  scenes,  and  of 
the  -charaoter  and  manners  of  his  district ; 
in  the  truth  of  his  eye  and  the  depth  of  his 
admiration  for  nature,  and  in  the  profound 
though  homely  vein  of  moralizing  and  sa- 
tire, which  all  united  to  form  the  character 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  is  to  be  found 
the  secret. of  his  success.  The  first  he 
had  to  a  degree  of  intensity  seldom  equal- 
led. The  love  of  home,  and  of  every  thing 
connected  with  it,  was  with  him  more  than 
a  feeling ;  it  was  a  passion.  Other  scenes 
he  had  viewed  tolerably  early  in  life.  He 
had  visited  the  lakes  and  mountains  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  had 
Been  some  specimens  of  the  landscape 
which  the  southern  counties  of  England 
afford.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
these  had  left  any  impression,  good  or  bad, 
upon  his  mind,  or  that  he  ever  wished  to 
revisit  them.  His  heart  was  in  his  native 
Northaroberland.  To  wander  by  the  side 
of  her  streams,  with  a  fishing-rod  in  his 
hand  and  a  'creel' at  his  back,  (for  his 
proximity  to  the  Tyne  had  early  made  him 
an  angler,)  or  over  her  wide  moors,  thinly 
dotted  with  sheep,  or  through  her  fields 
and  woods,  was  his  great  delight.  Bewick 
was  fond  of  field  sports,  and  his  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  sportsmen  of  the  county 
not  only  furthered  his  attachment  to  field 
amusements,  but  obtained  for  him  many 
specimens  of  rare  birds,  under  the  most 
favorable  circnmstances.  Wherever  his 
pursuits  led  him,  his  matchless  power  of 
eye  made  him  acquatnted|  not  only  with 
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the  natural  scenery  of  the  place,  but  with 
all  its  inhabitants.  He  was  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  the  late  Mr.  Bai- 
ley, the  well-known  stock-farmer  and  breed- 
er. At  the  mansion  of  this  gentleman  he 
not  unfrequently  stayed,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose,  perhaps,  of  a  day's  fly-fishing  in 
the  sullen  and  dangerous  Tili,  or  in  some 
of  the  clearer  streams,  such  as  the  Q\en, 
the  Breamish,  the  Beaumont,  or  the  Col- 
lege, by  which  these  districts  are  intersect- 
ed. It  was  on  one  of  these  visits,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  excursion  to  Chillingham 
Park,  near  which  Mr.  Bailey's  residence 
was  situated,  that  the  sketch  of  the  Chil- 
lingham bull  was  taken.  Whatever  was 
peculiar  to  Northumberland  had  a  tenfold 
value  in  the  eyes  of  Bewick ;  nor  was  this 
partiality  limited  to  natural  scenery,  or  to 
natural  history. 

Like  many  other  men  of  genius,  the  ai^ 
tist  was  strongly  acted  upon  by  music ;  bat 
not  by  that  species  of  it  which  is  exclu- 
sively dignified  by  the  title  of  '  scientific 
composition.'  His  musical  affeetipns  cen- 
tred in  the  ancient  and  most  eloquent  and 
expressive  melodies  of  Scotland,  of  the 
Border,  and  of  Ireland.  On  these  he 
doted  with  the  fondness  of  a  lover  and 
the  ardency  of  an  enthusiast.  Not  easily 
moved  by  ordinary  occurrences,  and  with 
lineaments  that  rarely  gave  outward  signal 
of  the  emotions  within,  on  the  first  soond 
of  one  of  these  strains  his  fine  and  keen 
eye  was  lighted  up,  and  he  would  sit 
through  an  evening,  into  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  to  hear  these  soul-captivating  airs, 
played  by  such  native  performers  as  under* 
stood  their  spirit,  occasionally  refreshing 
himself  with  a  draught  of  porter,  and  filK 
ing  up  the  intervals  with  tales  of  Border 
feuds,  and  the  various  airs  and  ballads  to 
which  they  have  given  rise,  with  which  his 
memory  was  stored.  To  his  love  of  natu- 
ral and  expressive  melody  he  joined  a  good 
natural  ear  for  music ;  and  so  deeply  was 
his  mind  imbued  with  music  of  this  descrip- 
tion, that  after  recovering  from  a  severe 
illness,  which  reduced  him  to  the  extreme 
of  debility,  being  asked  by  an  intimate 
friend  how  he  passed  his  hours  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  convalescence,  the  cha- 
racteristic reply  was,  that '  he  lay  upon  hia 
back  and  whistled  auld  tunes.'  Yel^ 
strange  to  relate,  with  all  this  instinctive 
feeling  of  musical  expression,  so  strong 
was  the  bias  of  this  love  of  locality,  that 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  those  airs  that  are  known  to 
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have  originated  in  Northumberland,  few 
and  valueless  as  they  are  when  placed  be- 
side that  body  of  fine  and  original  song  to 
which  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  given 
birth.  Nay,  so  far  did  he  carry  this  par- 
tiality,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  he 
actually  preferred  these  -  simpler  tunes, 
when  performed  upon  the  Northumbrian 
bag-pipe,  to  the  exquisite  melodies  of  the 
North  and  West  when  played  by  educated 
players,  and  with  an  appropriate  and  accu- 
rate bass,  upon  more  perfect  instruments. 
Nor  was  this  extraordinary  predilection  of 
a  powerful  add  naturally  candid  mind  con- 
fined to  native  scenery  and  music ;  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  every  thing ;  and  for  the 
men  and  women  of  Northumberland  he 
claimed  the  same  pre-eminence  that  he 
awarded  to  the  music  and  the  landscape. 
To  see  the  dances  ordinarily  used  in  the 
rural  parts  of  the  district  danced  by  an 
assemblage  of  young  people,  was  one  of 
Bewick's  great  delights;  and  when  his  own 
daughters  aided  the  graced  of  the  female 
part  of  the  company,  th0  circumstance,  of 
course,  gave  additional  zest  to  the  natural 
feelings  of  the  father.  On  such  occasions 
his  enjoyment  was  very  great.  The  dan- 
cers and  the  dance  were  Northumbrian, 
and  of  course  matchless ;  and  if,  in  addi- 
tion, the  air  was  '  Tyneside '  in  origin,  and 
the  instrument  '  the  Northumberland  small- 
pipes,'  (on  which  his  son  performed,  and 
yet  performs,  admirably,^  the  rapture  of 
the  artist  was  at  its  heignt,  and  he  would 
exclaim,  with  almost  tears  of  pleasure  in 
his  eyes,  '  There  they  go — queens  of  Eng- 
land! queens  of  England!'  The  scene 
was,  indeed,  animating,  and  the  sight  beau- 
tiful ;  and  few,  we  si^ppose,  could  scruple 
to  join  Bewick  in  his  exclamation,  or  fail 
to  respect  and  love  enthusiasm  such  as  his, 
even  when  carried  thus  far. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  proof,, 
however,  of  this  surpassing  love  of  the  artist 
for  every  thing  connected  with  home,  was 
his  determination  as  to  the  printing  of  his 
works.  As  far  as  the  letter-press  was  con- 
cerned, doubtless  his  books  might  have  been 
as  well,  and  peradventure  as  cheaply  print- 
ed in  the  town  of  Newcastle  itself  as  else- 
where. But  as  to  taking  impressions  from 
the  blocks,  the  matter  was  very  different. 
It  was  represented  to  Mr.  Bewick,  indeed 
he  himself  must  have  well  known  it,  that 
though,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  the  press- 
men whom  he  could  command  in  the  town 
were  excellent  workmen,  they  could  not, 
in  taking  impressions  from  a  wood  en- 
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graving  be  expected  to  equal  hands  in 
the  metropolis,  whose  sole  employment  was 
to  take  impressions  from  plates ;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  ought  to  resort  to  London. 
But  this  was  a  doctrine  that  jarred  with  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  the  artist.  All  his 
Northumbrian  prejudice  boiled  up  at  once, 
and  surged  against  the  suggestion.  In  vain 
he  was  reminded  that  both  fame  and  inte- 
rest might  be  ut  stake.  He  was  not  to  be 
reasoned  with.  lie  resolutely  declared 
that  '  no  cocl^ney  should  touch  his  blocks ;' 
and  he  religiously  adhered  to  his  determin- 
ation. The  whole  of  his  works  have  been 
printed  in  tl^e  town  where  they  were  con- 
ceived and  executed;  and  it  is  for  those  who 
would  blame  him  to  show  that  his  or  their 
reputation  has  suffered  in  consequence. 

Such  was  the  strong  attachment  to  local- 
ity inherent  in  the  intellectual  constitution 
of  this  singular  man.  That  its  operation 
may  be  traced  in  his  works  is  most  certain. 
In  those  exquisite  river-side  sketches,  in 
which  he  has  so  truly  portrayed  the  varied 
pursuits  of  the  angler,  and  the  elite  of  his 
haunts,  the  scenery  depicted  is  precisely 
that  which  occurs  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  and  on  the  Scottish  border. 
Ii  varies  from  that  which  is  met  with  in  re- 
gions exclusively  mountainous;  and  where 
the  landscape  is  flat,  and  the  course  of  the 
streams  nearly  on  a  level,  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  It  is  adorned  with  bold  natural 
wood  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  whilst  its 
crags  and  rocks  are  of  a  formation  different 
from  those  which  pervade  regions  emphati- 
cally mountainous.  Such  turns  of  streams 
as  Bewick  has  drawn,  are  to  be  found  in 
plenty  amid  the  windings  of  the  Tyne,  the 
Coquet,  the  Till,  the  Teviot,  the  Kale,  the 
Reed,  tlie  Jed,  or  the  Eden.  In  these 
rivers,  pool  alternates  with,  stream;  both 
are  long,  but  the  first  longer  than  the  last ; 
whilst  with  the  crag  and  the  rock,  natural 
wood  i9,  for  the  most  part,  richly  mingled, 
and  the  picturesque  stream  is  cradled  in  a 
bed  of  suitable  ornament  and  kindred 
garniture.  In  the  pages  of  Bewick  these 
streams  are  seen  to  purl.  We  see,  if  we 
do  not  hear,  their  music :  and  where  the 
wooded  crag  overhangs  the  darkened  water, 
the  practised  eye  detects  the  hold  of  the  trout 
or  the  lair  of  the  salmon,  as  instinctively  as  if, 
the  moment  before,  one  or  the  other  had  giv- 
en signal  of  locality,  by  dashing  at  the  fly  just 
dropped  from  the  foliage  above.  We  would 
refer  those  who  ask  for  instances  or  exam- 
ples, (we  use  the  edition  of  1826,  royal  8vo.) 
to  pages  18, 32, 73, 120, 193,  and  259,  of  the 
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volume  of  Water-birds,  and  to  page  366  of 
the  Land-birds.  To  those  who  oannot 
gather  our  meaning  from  some  of  these,  we 
should  despair  of  elucidating  it  by  words 
In  his  moor-sketches,  the  same  principle  is 
discernible,  though  more  faintly/  and  less 
easy  to  be  traced.  The  *  fells'  of  Northum- 
berland are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  forma- 
tion less  bold  than  those  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,*  but  the  dreary  and  desolate 
effect  of  most  of  them  by  no  means  suffers 
from  this  circumstance.  Of  some  of  these 
spots  Bewick  has  given  us  limnings  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  They  have  not  the 
imposing  savageness  of  desolate  mountain 
landscape,  but  their  approach  to  flatness, 
whilst  it  diminishes  the  picturesque,  some- 
times adds  to  the  impression  of  desolation 
and  solitude.  For  examples  of  this,  the 
reader  who  chooses  it  may  turn  to  page 
367  of  the  land-birds,  and  to  pages  33,  ^, 
98,  245,  and  319,  of  the  water-birds.  The 
last  is  almost  a  portrait,  and  must  strongly 
remind  every  one  who  has  seen  it  of  that 
tract  of  country  lying  between  Rimside 
Moors  and  the  foot  of  Cheviot,  so  rich  in 
historical  recollections,  and  including  in  it 
the  north-east  slope  of  '  Rothbury  Forest ' 
of  yore,  *  Percy's  Leap,'  Mitlfield  Plain, 
and  Flodden  Field. 

Of  the  marvellous  correctness  of  Bewick's 
eye,  and  of  the  wonderful  precision  with 
which  he  seized  and  transferred  the  form 
and  lineaments  of  .whatever  in  nature,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  he  chose  to  depict,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  speak.  In  that  extraor- 
dinary power  resides  the  great  charm  of  all 
he  has  done.    The  sheer  truth  of  Bewick's 
•drawing  was,  perhaps,  hardly  ever  matched, 
■certainly  never  exceeded.  Whether  his  sub- 
ject be  animated  or  lifeless,  in  motion  or  at 
rest,  he  at  once  seizes  and  impresses  its 
(orm  and  character.     Verhimilitude  is  too 
weak  a  word  for  some  of  his  tnost  finished 
.portraitures.     They  are  not  like  the  truth  : 
they  are  the  truth  itself.     In  some  of  his 
■quadrupeds  and  birds,  we  have  not  only  the 
form  and  action  of  the  animal,  but  its  very 
air  and  physiognomy.     We  know  it  as  we 
4cnow  an  acquaintance,  at  once,  by  h\s  tout 
.ensemble  and  general  characteristics.  There 
is  no  hesitation,  because  there  can  be  no 
mistake,   about  the  matter.     It  is  in  this 
that  the  finest  of  this  great  artist's  animal 
portraits  differ  from  those  of  all  others.  We 
admit  the  others  to  be  likenesses,  but  we 
only  do  so  after  an  examination.  We  make 
them  undergo  the  same  sort  of  scrutiny 
that  a  traveller  undergoes  at  a  Freocfa 
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custom-house  or  police-offioe^  where  the 
whole  catalogue  of  his  most  interesting 
peculiarities  are  called  over,  and  found  to 
be  as  per  description.  But  with  Bewick 
this  is  not  neccMary.  In  order  to  recognize 
one  of  his  birds,  the  naturalist  is  not  ccun- 
pelled,  however  rapidly,  to  go  over  the  in- 
ventory of  his  characteristics — to  compare 
the  greater  or  lesser  coverts-,  the .  quills 
primary  or  secondary — ^to  glance  at  the  con- 
tents of  his  tail,  or  ascertain  the  length, 
breadth,  or  thickness  of  his  bill.  The  bird, 
whether  rich  or  rare,  is  before  htm,  and  he 
recognizes  it  as  he  would  the  liviug  origi- 
nal. In  the  best  of  Bewick's  landscape 
sketches,  much  of  the  same  wonderful  pre- 
cision is  unquestionably  to  be  found.  It  is 
difficult  to  study  them  attentively,  and  not 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  many  of  them 
are  literal  transcripts  of  that  which  existed, 
altogether  or  in  pari.  It  may  be  objected 
here,  to  be  sure^  that  the  artist  himself, 
when  questioned  upon  this  subject,  would 
not  admit  tbat  he  copied  nature  thus  ser- 
vilely, if  upon  such  a  theme  such  a  word  is 
to  be  introduced ;  but  his  unconsciousness 
of  this  by  no  means,  as  its  eems  to  us,  settles 
the  question.  He  was  probably  not  wholly 
aware  of  the  scope  of  his  observation,  and 
the  retentiveness  of  his  memory.  So  ac- 
customed was  his  eye  to  keen,  minute,  and 
perpetual  and  unceasing  scrutiny,  that  bis 
mind,  no  doubt,  became  stored  with  image- 
ry, of  which  he  was  hardly  aware.  There 
seems  to  be  reason  for  suspecting  tbat  this 
habit  of  incessant  scrutiny  of  the  forms  of 
objects  was  carried  so  far  as  to  be,  at  times, 
troublesome  and  painful  to  him.  He  was 
accustomed  to  assert,  and  we  fully  believe 
it,  that  he  never  could  so  completely  enjoy 
conversation  as  by  the  dim  light  of  a  fire 
which  had  burned  down  in  the  grate.  His 
waggish  friends  were  wont  to  attribute  this 
idea  to  the  inclination^  for  which  they  gave 
him  credit,  to  effect  savings  in  candle-ends. 
As  a  joke,  this  might  pass ;  but  the  truth 
probably  was,  that  the  presence  of  visible 
objects,  even  in  a  room,  always  somewhat 
distracted  his  attention,  and  hence  the 
comfort  he  felt  in  such  a  negation  of  light 
as  rendered  forms  almost  invisible.  Be  this 
as  it  might,  however,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
look  at  some  of  his  pictures  of  animals,  and 
not  to  feel  them  to  be  portraits ;  so  is  it 
extremely  difficult  to  examine  some  of  his 
landscapes  and  not  to  be  impressed  with 
the  reidity  of  the  scenes  as  given.  As 
instances  of  this,  we  would  refer  the  cu- 
rious to  the  volume  of  land-birds,  page  72, 
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and  to  pages  39,  92,  and  282,  of  the  water- 
birds.  To  us,  the  impression  of  these 
sketches  being  portraits  of  actual  scenes  is 
so  strong  as  to  be  irresistible. 

The  extreme  delicacy  and  tact,  however, 
of  Bewick's  power  of  observation,  in  its 
essence,  as  well  as  in  its  use,  are  sufficient- 
ly manifest  in  various  portions  of  his  works. 
The  figure  of  the  miller^s  old  overloaded 
horse,  which  evidently  has  what  farriers 
denominate  '  the  string-halt,'  has  been  re- 
ferred to ;  but  there  are  others  that  evince 
quite  as  strongly  his  ability  to  seize  and 
convey  the  most  minute  peculiarities  of 
animal  action.  We  would  instance  partic- 
ularly that  exquisite  sketch  at  page  15  of 
his  '  quadrupeds,'  (edition  of  1807,)  where 
the  child,  whilst  the  nurse  is  otherwise  en- 
gaged, has  strayed  to  the  colt's  heels.  The 
scene  is  depicted  so  strongly  as  almost  to 
be  painful.  We  see  that,  in  one  moment 
more,  the  animal  will  strike,  probably  with 
fatal  effect,  and  that  the  frantic  mother  is 
too  late.  Equally  admirable  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  cat,  proceeding  along  a  rail,  at 
page  133  of  the  land-birds.  Something 
has,  for  the  moment,  attracted  her  atten- 
tion, and  she  is  just  in  the  attitude  of  paus- 
ing, in  order  to  make  that  cautious  survey 
which  ia  characteristic  of  the  animal. 
These  are  nicer  touches  drawn  from  ani- 
mated beings.  In  some  of  those  which  are 
the  result  of  inanimate  nature,  the  artist 
has  been  equally  successful.  Those  sea- 
side sketches,  which  he  has  scattered  with 
euch  ornamental  profusion  over  the  second 
volume  of  his  *  British  Birds,'  present 
many  specimens  of  this  happy  delineation 
of  water  in  motion,  which,  when  in  the 
shape  of  waves,  it  is  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  art  successfully  to  portray.  In 
some  of  these  Bewick  has  been  wonderful- 
ly felicitous.  At  page  128,  (vol.  ii.,)  we 
have  that  peculiar  chafing  of  the  sea, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  fresh  breeze  blow- 
ing a  point  or  two  off  the  land,  given  with 
exquisite  truth  and  nature.  At  pages  145 
and  378  of  the  same  volume^  the  action  of 
the  rising  tide  is  admirably  expressed.  At 
page  314,  the  motion  of  the  sea  before  the 
wind  is  delineated  with  equal  life  and  pow- 
er. At  page  218,  we  have  a  chase  at  sea, 
portrayed  with  immense  force  and  spirit  of 
execution ;  and  at  page  173,  the  anger  of 
the  ocean,  when  thoroughly  roused,  is  set 
before  us.  The  haze  of  foam,  and  the  bro- 
ken rudder  cast  upon  the  shore,  speak  more 
eloquently  than  can  any  langaage.  Again, 
at  page  206,  the  motion  of  swell  under  a 
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light  breeze  is  marvellously  caught.  A 
collection  of  half  a  dozen  sea-gulls  are 
resting  on  the  water,  and  we  are  made  dis- 
tinctly to  perceive  that  the  swell  is  just  in 
the  act  of  pas^sing  under  that  which  occu* 
pies  the  place  next  to  the  extreme  on  the 
left  hand.  The  most  strongly  marked, 
however,  of  all  these  marine  sketches, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  is,  perhaps,  that  at 
page  179  of  the  same  volume,  of  the  man 
and  boat.  Nothing  can  be  drearier  than 
tbe  situation.  The  sea,  ive  perceive,  is  ri- 
sing. The  vessel  in  the  horizon  will,  we 
see,  be  out  of  sight  in  ten  minutes  more, 
and — where  is  the  land  7  The  view  of  this 
characteristic  sketch  absolutely  produces  a 
chill  upon  the  imagination ;  and  we  are,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  imbued  with  that  feeling 
of  desolateness  and  disaster  so  strongly 
impressed  in  the  line  of  Valerius  Flaccus — 

*  Exoritur  notua  ;  et  toto^ratis  una  profundo 
cernitur.* 

The  very  waves  seem  dark  with  fate,  and 
we  hear  the  gale  whistle  more  and  more 
loudly  and  shrill.  A  similar  tale  is  told, 
though  in  a  diflfereni*  fashion,  at  page  236. 
We  have  there  a  simple,  insul/ited,  wave- 
worn  rock.  Behind  it  the  trea/6herous  wa- 
ters are  smooth  and  calm,  but  above  their 
moveless  surface  is  the  remnant  of  a  mast 
of  a  sunken  vessel.  On  the  right,  a  sea- 
man's hat  lies  upon  the  shore,  just  lefl 
there;  on  the  left,  a  minute  shell-fish,  of 
the  crab  species,  is  crawling  forth  to  enjoy 
the  calm  after  that  storm  in  which  so  many 
human  beings — fathers,,  sons,  husbands, 
and  brothers — perad venture,  have  perish- 
ed. 

To  insist  upon  the  genius  of  the  man 
who,  by  a  few  touc^ies,  can  produce  effects 
like  these,  would  be  needless.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  his  unreserved  confidence  in 
nature  helped  him  to  this ;  and  that  to  the 
combined  strength  and  simplicity  of  his 
mind  we  must  attribute  the;  result.  Be- 
wick had  no  theories  to  bewilder  him.  He 
saw  that  creation  was  beautiful ;  he  endea- 
vored to  grasp  and  transfer  those  beauties, 
and  that  was  enough  for  him.  His  creed 
was  very  brief; 

*■  The  good  old  rule 
Contented  him— the  simple  plan.' 

He  essayed  to  portray  things  as  they  were ; 
not  as  they  might  be,  or  ought  to  be.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  had  no  idea  of  improve 
ing  upon  the  work  of  the  Almighty  Crea« 
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tor.  He  believed  it  perfect,  and  was  con- 
tented so  lo  believe  it.  For  metaphysics  of 
all  sorts  be  had  a  rooted  dislike,  and  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  suffer  a  meta- 
physician to  argue  him  out  of  the  testimo- 
ny of  his  own  eyesight.  For  all  the  ideali- 
ties of  painters  and  connoisseurs  he  had 
a  thorough  contempt.  He  disbelieved  in 
the  whole  process  of  endeavoring  *  to 
paint  the  lily,  or  throw  a  perfume  on  the 
violet.'  He  could  see  beauty  iti  all  natural 
objects  whatsoever ;  more  in  some,  less  in 
others,  but  beauty  in  all.  Hence  he  held 
that  the  commonest  bit  of  meadow  that 
ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  if  truly  painted, 
would  embody  in  itaelf  srme  portion  of 
the  beautiful  and  true.  This  was  his  theo- 
ry, and  his  practice  squared  with  it.  Out 
of  the  most  ordinary  natural  objects  he 
evolved  the  poetical  and  the  reflective.  He 
found 

( Tongues  in  tre«i,  bookfi  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.' 

This  was  the  socret  of  Bewick's  success. 
He  worshipped  nature  in  pure  simplicity  of 
heart,  and  richly  she  repaid  him.  His  utter 
dislike  to  any  innovation  upon  that  which 
was,  he  displayed  very  amusingly,  and  on 
an  interesting  occasion,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life.  A  few  of  the  members  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in  New- 
castle, for  the  most  part  friends  of  the  artist, 
wished  to  present  a  marble  bust  of  him  to 
.  the  Society,  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed 
in  their  library.  To  expect  the  artist  to 
go  to  London  to  sit  to  any  sculptor  there 
was  a  somewhat  hopeless  expectation,  and 
was  therefore  not  entertained;  but  Mr. 
Bailey  was  brought  down  in  order  to  make 
the  model,  from  which  the  bust  was  after- 
wards to  be  cut.  So  far  all  went  smoothly ; 
but  when  it  came  to  be  debated  in  what 
*  costume'  he  should  be  taken,  a  sore  con- 
troversy arose.  The  sculptor,  as  is  usual, 
insisted  upon  covering  the  engraver's  shoul- 
ders with  some  kind  of  drapery,  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  we  shall  call  Roman- 
esque.  Whether  it  was  precisely  a  •  toga ' 
or  not  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  was,  no  doubt, 
something  classical,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not 
English!  Against  this,  however,  Bewick 
at  once  rebelled.  He  was  resolved,  if  he 
must  appear  on  earth  after  his  death,  to  do 
so  after  the  fashion  of  Hamlet's  father, 

» In  his  habit^as  he  lived.* 

and  from  this  resolution  he  would  not  budge. 
The  *  toga '  was  accordingly  ^iven  up,  and 
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the  artist  was  taken  in  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, not  forgetting  his  neckcloth  and  ruf- 
fled shirt ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  likeness 
was  thereby  injured,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  classical ity.  The  whole  af- 
fair was  richly  characteristic  of  the  man ; 
for  not  content  with  the  coat  and  waistcoat, 
as  Cromwell  would  not  be  painted  without 
his  warts,  so  Bewick  was  for  compelling 
Bailey  to  put  in  some  of  what  he  termed 
his  *  beauty  spots,'  alluding  to  some  scars 
which  the  small-pox  had  left  upon  his  face. 

With  that  vein  of  satirical  and  grave 
moralizing  which  runs  through  the  works 
of  this  singular  man,  all  who  have  seen  his 
works  are  familiar.  In  the  indulgence  of 
this  humor  he -sometimes,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, descends  to  coarseness;  but  where 
he  escapes  this,  Hogarth  himself  has  hardly 
excelled  some  of  Bewick's  touches  of  keen 
but  moral  satire.  What,  for  instance,  can 
be  better  than  the  thief  who  sees  a  fiend  in 
his  path  in  every  rugged  branch,  cragstone, 
or  stump  of  a  tree  ?  What  a  moral  lesson 
do  we  not  read  in  the  ass  that  rubs  himself 
against  the  moss-clad  stone,  set  up  to  com- 
memorate some  conflict,  thus  helping  to 
render  more  illegible  an  inscription  already 
three  parts  obliterated?  What  a  stroke  is 
that  of  the  Scotsman,  who  is  fording  the 
river  with  the  help  of  his  cow's  tail,  in  order 
to  save  paying  toll  at  the  bridge,  but  who 
is  losing  his  hat  in  the  adventure?  What 
a  scene  is  that  of  the  two  *  quid  nuncs'  in 
humble  life,  earnestly  engaged  in  some  in- 
teresting discussion,  but  forgetting,  in  the 
earnestness  of  the  inter-communication  of 
great  things,  that  all  the  water  is  running 
out  of  the  water-cart?  Or,  lastly,  where 
shall  we  And  a  picture  of  contented  sensu- 
ality like  that  of  the  old  fellow  leaning  over 
his  gate,  with  his  pot  and  pipe,  feeding  his 
ducks,  who  are  fattening  themselves  much 
in  the  style  of  their  master?  Bewick  has 
indulged  to  the  utmost  in  odd  fondness  for 
introducing  '  his  Satanic  majesty'  inpropria 
persona.  On  some  occasions,  this  is  done 
in  a  way  sufficiently  ludicrous,  but  some- 
times not  without  a  strong  moral  purpose. 
That  sketch  in  which  he  depicts  him  smok- 
ing his  pipe,  and  quietly  enjoying  the  exe- 
cution in  the  distance,  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Enough,  however,  of  this. 

Here  we  had  purposed  to  pause;  but 
there  remains  one  other  topic,  upon  which 
we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  say  a  few  words. 
In  his  treatise  on  wood-engraving,  Mr. 
Jackson,  author  of  that  generally  merito- 
rious work,  has  given  a  currency — which 
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we  certainly  are  of  opinion  it  did  not  de* 
serve — ^to  a  statement  that  the  celebrated 
engraver  on  wood,  and  great  improver  of 
the  art,  owes  a  part  of  his  celebrity,  at  all 
events,  to  his  pupils ;  and  that  some  of  the 
best  of  his  cuts  were  either  designed  or  ex- 
ecuted, or  both,  by  his  apprentices.  A  long 
list  of  these  is  given ;  and  the  names  of  the 
pupils  who  are  said  to  have  been,  altogether 
or  in  part,  the  authors  of  these  works,  are 
appended.  When  the  public  is  appealed  to 
in  this  way,  they  who  so  appeal  must  be 
content  to  lake  *  for  better,  for  worse,'  such 
opinions  and  comments  as  may  chance  to 
follow.  We  must  plainly  say,  we  see  no 
reason  for  giving  implicit  credit  to  such  a 
statement  as  is  here  put  forth.  Had  this 
assertion  been  made,  and  this  claim  been 
put  in,  during  Mr.  Bewick's  lifetime,  it 
would  have  been  manly  at  all  events;  but 
daring  the  life  of  the  great  engraver  it 
sleeps,  and  when  his  sleep  is  that  of  death, 
it  finds  time  and  opportunity  for  waking. 
In  a  suspicious  way,  then,  it  comes  forth  to 
the  day;  and  it  is  as  destitute  of  internal 
as  it  is  of  external  evidence  What  satis- 
factory end  can  it  answer  for  any  set  of 
men  to  boast  of  leaps  made  '  at  Rhodes,'  if 
they  cannot  repeat  them  ?  To  detract  thus 
from  the  fame  of  their  master  does  not  in- 
crease their  own. 

How  happens  it,  the  world  must  natural- 
ly ask,  that  these  claimants  have  no  works 
indisputably  theirs,  and  equal  to  those  they 
claim  1  To  this  there  can  only  be  one  an- 
swer, and  that  answer  is  sufficient.  A  well- 
earned  reputation  is  not  to  be  whispered 
away  thus,  when  the  tomb  stands  between 
the  whisperer  and  him  whose  best  legacy  to 
posterity  is  to  be  thus  vilified  and  deprecia- 
ted. But  all  internal  evidence  is  against 
the  asseveration.  Some  of  the  designs 
claimed  are  so  manifestly  those  of  Bewick, 
that  hardly  any  evidence  could  prove  them 
not  to  be  his.  There  is,  for  instance,  that 
exquisite  tail-piece  termed  *boy8  playing 
upun  gravestones.'  It  occurs  at  page  255, 
of  the  second  volume  of  birds  :  and  is  as- 
serted to  have  been  designed  by  Johnson, 
and  cut  by  Glennel.  We  question  whether 
either  of  them  ever  understood  the  depth 
of  the  satire  concealed  under  that  design. 
The  boys  are  seated  on  gravestones.  The 
first  blows  a  glass  trumpet,and  the  others  fig- 
ure in  cap^  made  of  rushes,  and  flourish 
wooden  swprds.  This  generally  passes  for 
a  mere  *  burlesque  of  war,'  but  the  sting 
goes  deeper.  Upon  the  highest  stone,  next 
the  trumpeter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  art- 
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ist  has  placed  the  well  dressed  'gentleman's 
son ;'  the  next  to  him  is  sans  shoe  or  stock- 
ing :  and  the  last  is  the  quintessence  of  a 
poor  little  ragged  urclHn,  probably  destitute 
of  father,  mother,  or  friend — a  true  picture 
of  the  system  of  promotion  in  the  British 
army  at  this  houn  He  who  can,. upon  such 
evidence,  believe  this  not  to  be  the  eroana 
tion  of  Bewick's  satirical  and  playful  fancy, 
must  have  a  good  swallow.  Such  charges 
are  easily  insinuated,  especially  after  the 
death  of  those  most  concerned.  In  sculp- 
ture especially,  and  in  painting  as  well  as 
in  engraving,  preliininary  portions  are  often 
intrusted  to  inferior  hands ;  yet  who  would 
listen  to  a  whisper  that  Sir  Francis  Chan* 
trey  did  not  carve  his  own  marbles,  or  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  paint  bis  own  pictures,  * 
because  one  left  the  rough-hewing,  and  the 
other  the  laying  on  of  the  grounds,  to  pu* 
pils  or  assistants  7  We  shall  not  say  one 
word  more  on  such  a  subject.  We  deemed 
it  a  duty  not  to  pass  it  unnoticed  ;  and  hav* 
ing  said  thus  much,  we  leave  it  to  that  ob- 
livion which  awaits  it,  regretting  only  that 
such  a  charge,  so  based,  should  ever  have 
been  published. 

Mr.  Bewick  was,  at  the  period  of  his 
death,  just  entered  upon  his  seventy-sixth 
year.  He  left  a  son  (who  is  also  an  engra- 
ver) and  three  daughters  in  a  situation  of 
comfortable  independence.  In  person  he 
was  tall  and  athletic,  but  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  had  a  slight  stoop.  His 
countenance,  when  at  rest,  was  heavy ;  but 
in  conversation  on  topics  which  interested 
him,  underwent  that  sudden  lighting  up,  as 
it  were,  of  the  features,  often  observed  in 
men  who  hide  high  talent  under  a  plain  ex- 
terior. In  Bewick,  it  was  very  remarkable ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  effect  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  putting  a  candle  behind  a 
transparent  painting.  His  manners  were 
those  of  much  simplicity,  and  his  conver- 
sation strong,  powerful,  racy  and  graphic. 
On  most  subjects  he  thought  for  himself; 
and  was  strongly  inclined,  upon  most  sub- 
jects, to  what  are  styled  '  liberal  opinions.' 
In  his  dealings,  he  was  keen,  cautious,  and 
prudent  to  a  high  degree,  and  was  well 
aware  of  the  great  value  of  all  that  was  pro- 
duced by  his  hand.  He  is  understood  to 
have  left  behind  him  some  memoirs  of 
himself,  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
contain  not  only  his  own  annals,  but  some 
of  his  opinions  on  art,  as  well  as  on  other 
topics  in  which  he  took  an  interest.  That 
his  family  have  not  thought  fit  to  lay  them 
before  the  world  may  be  a  subject  for  regret, 
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but  hardly,  perhaps,  for  remonstrance.  As 
the  great  improver  of  his  peculiar  art,  Be- 
wick  must  always  be  remarkable ;  but  upon 
the  beauty,  truth,  and  force  of  his  delinea- 
tions of  Nature  must  his  f^ime,  in  our  hum- 
ble opinion^  ultimately  rest.  There  are 
those  who  regret  that  he  had  not  applied 
applied  himself  to  painting  rather  than  to 
engraving.'  We  must  confess  we  are  not 
of  the  number.  Genius,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  judges  best  its  own  capabilities; 
nor  could  we  ever  sympathize  with  those 
who  very  needlessly,  we  think,  repine,  be- 
cause Burns  did  not  write  a  drama,  Byron 
an  epic,  or  Bewick  paint  a  picture.  They 
all  probably  knew  best  what  they  could  best 
do,  and  did  it  accordingly.  For  the  last  we 
can  only  say,  that  had  his  lot  been  cast  as 
a  painter,  and  could  he  have  delineated  na- 
ture in  colors  with  all  that  force  and  truth 
that  waited  upon  the  efforts  of  his  graver, 
he  must  have  taken  his  place  as  one  of  the 
greatest  landscape  painters  that  ever  paint- 
ed. 


From  the  AUieneum. 

THE  SACRED  CITY  OF  KERBELA. 

M.  Lottin  de  Laval,  an  archcologist  of 
distinction,  charged  by  the  French  govern- 
ment with  a  scientific  mission  in  the  East, 
has  addressed  a  letter  (which  we  find  print- 
ed in  the  Courrier  d  Orient)  to  the  vene- 
rable M.  Champollion,  giving  some  particu- 
lars relating  to  an  excursion  made  by  him 
from  Musseib  to  Kerbela. — '^  Kerbela,  like 
Mecca,"  he  says,  "  is  a  holy  city  pear  excel' 
Icnce — ^possessed  by  the  Schytes,  who  have 
erected  there  superb  tombs  to  their  Imaums 
Hussein  and  Abbas.  Its  entrance  has  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  interdicted  not  only 
to  the  Christians  of  the  East,  but  even  to 
the  Osmanlis,  who  are  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. Scarcely  two  years  ago— before  it  was 
taken  by  Nedjid  Pacha, — Jiad  a  Musulman 
attempted  to  introduce  himself,  he  would 
inevitably  have  been  murdered.  Every 
thing  about  the  city  was  a  mystery — the 
nature  of  its  government  and  its  very  site. 
Each  year  50,000  or  60,000  sectaries—- 
sometimes  100,000 — flock  thither  from  the 
moet  remote  parts  of  Russia,  from  K boras- 
8an,.the  Great  Bokhara,  Cashmere,  Lahore, 
and  the  farther  parts  of  India.  Sefer  is 
commonly  the  month  of  the  most  celebrated 
pilgrimage.    Numbers  of  caravans  of  Hadjis 
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arrive  at  Bagdad;  and  a  curious  sight  it  is 
to  see,  those  long  files  of  horsemen  clad  in 
picturesque  costume,  women  hidden  be-, 
neath  their  thick  veils,  and  dervises  of  ev- 
ery shade,  mingled  with  the  Moukaris  who 
conduct  the  famous  caravan  of  the  dead,** 

Furnished  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  French  Ambaitsador  at  Constantinople, 
and  of  the  Consul  General  of  the  same 
country  at  Bagdad,  M.  Lottin  de  Laval  de- 
termined upon  making  an  efibrt  to  pene- 
trate into  a  city  of  which  the  orientals  re- 
late so  many  marvels.  Crossing  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Mussetb,  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
he  turned  west-by-south  across  the  Arabian 
desert ;  and  arrived,  after  two  hours'  march, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Husselni^ — a  great 
canal  leading  from  the  Euphrates  direct  to 
Kerbela. 

'*  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Husselni6  ap- 
peared plantations  of  date  trees;  and  shortly 
afler  these,  the  gardens  commence.  During 
a  march  of  several  hours,  the  path  traverses 
a  forest  of  huge  palms;  and  the  canal  is 
bordered,  on  either  side,  by  apricot,  plum, 
pomegranate  and  lemon  trees  in  flower — 
with  the  vine  twining  every  where  among 
their  branches;  presenting  a  rich  scene  of 
vegetation — still  more  enchanting  afler  a 
journey  of  ten  days  across  the  deserts  of 
Babylon  and  Arabia.  We  arrived,  in  the 
aflernoon,  at  the  gate,  protected  by  a  for- 
midable bastion ;  and  over  which  towers, 
to  the  south,  the  Mosque  of  Imaum  Abbas, 
— whose  cupola  and  minarets,  covered  with 
painted  and  varnished  porcelain,  glittered 
beneath  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  There, 
the  order  of  our  march  was  arranged,  so  as 
to  have  an  imposing  appearance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  terrible  and  fanatic  population  of 
Kerbela.  Sadeg  Bey,  Mutsellim  of  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and 
distinguished  men  of  the  empire,  had  given 
us,  at  Hill  a,  a  considerable  escort  of  Ar- 
nauts  and  Aguels — a  very  necessary  pre- 
caution. A  black  Chawich  marched  at 
our  head,  beating  rapidly  on  two  small  ta- 
bors, fastened  to  each  side  of  his  saddle — 
a  mark,  in  this  country,  of  great  honor.  T 
followed  next  to  this  man ;  then  came  my 
young  companion  and  a  Frenchman  born 
at  Bagdad — ^succeeded  by  oyr  Persian  ser- 
vants and  our  trusty  horsemen,  lance  or 
musket  in  hand.  *  *  The  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  this  dreaded  population  was  cu- 
rious At  every  step,  we  stumbled  on  pil- 
grims, mollahs,  and  green-turbaned  Selds 
(descendants  of  the  Prophet.)  Women 
looked  down  upon  us  from  the  terraces. 
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Every  one  rose  at  my  approach,  crossed  his 
hands  upon  his  breast,  and  then  carried 
them  to  his  mauth  and  to  his  head,  giving 
me  the  sal&ro-alelkoun.  I  suppose  I  must 
have  played  my  part  pretty  well ;  for  my 
alelkoun-sal&nv  was  wonderfully  well  re- 
ceived, with  no  suspicion  of  the  '  fraud. 
Clad  like  a  Kurdish  chief,  with  long  beard, 
and  arms  at  my  girdle,  and  followed  by  my 
companion  in  the  uniform  of  a  superior  of- 
ficer of  the  Nizam,  and  M.  Nourad  wear- 
ing his  ordinary  costume  of  an  Arab  of  Bag- 
dad, the  Husselnie,  no  doubt,  fancied  their 
new  Mutsellim  had  arrived — Sadeg  Bey 
having  quilted  Kerbela  seven  days  before. 

''  I  had  been  told  that  the  two  mosques 
of  Kerbela  were  of  unrivalled  beauty — 
and  I  found  it  true :  they  exceed  their  fame. 
That  of  the  Imaum  Hussein  is  the  most 
sumptuous.  A  vast  pile  of  masonry  sup- 
ports the*  cupola ;  and  this  cupola  is  en- 
tirely built  in  bricks  of  copper,  about  eigh- 
teen centimetres  square,  covered  over  with 
plates  of  gold  of  extreme  purity.  Three 
minarets  spring  up  by  the  side  of  this 
sumptuous  cupola,  adorned  with  painted 
porcelain,  enriched  with  flowers  and  in- 
scriptions as  far  up  as  the  Muezzin's  galle- 
ry. Above  this  gallery  are  open  colon- 
nades on  the  two  minarets  which  ilank  the 
southern  gate ;  and  these  colonnades  and 
the  final  shafts  are  gilt  likewise.  The  in- 
terior is  in  harmony  with  this  unheard- 
of  splendor.  The  side  walls  are  of  enamel- 
led porcelain,  having  a  dazzling  effect. 
Wreaths  of  flowers  and  friezes  covered 
witl^  inscriptions  in  Talik  characters  inter- 
mingle with  remarkable  elegance ;  and  the 
cupola  is  adorned  with  mirrors,  cut  facet- 
wise,  and  with  strings  and  pendents  of 
pearls.  The  tomb  of  HusseKn  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  this  cupola.  It  is  a  square 
mass,  of  considerable  height,— covered 
over  with  veils  wrought  in  pearls  mixed 
with  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  emeralds. 
Cashmere  shawls  are  of  no  account. 
Around  the  tomb  are  hung  marvellous  sa- 
bres and  kamas,  (poniards  of  Khorassan), 
profusely  ornamented  with  precious  stones 
— bucklers  of  gold,  covered  with  diamonds 
— ^jewels,  vases,  and  all  that  Asiatic  luxury 
can  conceive  as  most  costly.  Three  balus- 
trades protect  this  mausoleum.  The  first 
is  of  massive  gold,  wrought  with  great  art. 
The  two  others  are  of  massive  silver, 
carved  with  the  patience  and  skill  of  the 
Persian.  The  treasury  of  this  mosque, 
before  the  taking  of  Kerbela,  included 
riches   incalculable;    but  Sadalla  Pacha, | 
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afler  the  massacre  which  took  place  near 
the  tomb  ....  paid  His  devotions  the*'e  for  a 
space  of  five  hours,  with  some  Sunnite  de- 
votees like  himself, — and  it  may  be  that 
Imanm  HusseTn,  irritated  by  such  an  out- 
rage, removed  to  the  seven  heavens  the 
treasure  which  had  been  collected  during  a 
period  of  three  centuries — for  certainly  the 
serddbs  were  afterwards  found  empty. 

*'  The  mosque  of  Imaum  Abbas,  situate 
to  the  east,  has  no  wealth  of  gold,  silver, 
or  precious  stones;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is, 
in  an  architectonic  point  of  view,  far  finer. 
Two  minarets  only  flank  its  southern  gate, 
and  tower  above  its  bold  and  magnificent 
cupola — built  in  porcelain,  covered  with 
wide  arabesques  of  a  very  grand  cliaracter, 
and  with  flowers  of  gold  on  a  ground  of 
tender  green.  When  the  hot  sun  of  Araby 
darts  Its  burning  rays  on  this  richly-colored 
mass,  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the 
eflect  are  such  as  thought  can  scarcely  pic- 
ture and  no  painting  can  convey.  The 
body  of  the  eaifice  is  octagonal,— adorned 
in  enamel  of  a  lapis-lazuli  tint,  and  enrich- 
ed by  interminable  inscriptions  in  white. 
All  around  are  pierced,  moulded  windows, 
retiring  within  indented  frames ;  and  the 
great  door,  of  the  same  style — flanked  by 
two  galleries,  sustained  by  light  and  grace- 
ful columns — projects  boldly  out,  in  a  man- 
ner closely  resembling  the  porch  of  our 
ancient  basilicse.  The  court  of  this  mosque 
is  vast,  square,  and  pierced  at  each  angle 
with  gates  of  great  richness.  A  fifth  gate, 
less  sumptuous,  opening  on  a  street  which 
leads  to  the  Date  Bazaar,  fronts  this  porch. 
The  interior  is  simple :  for  Abbas  detested 
luxury;  and  I  have  been  told  by  Arab 
Schytes,  that  all  the  presents  offered  at  his 
tomb  are  carried  off  in  the  night  by  genii, 
who  deposit  them  in  the  koubbe  of  hia 
brother  Hussein. 

*'  From  the  terraces  of  the  serai,  or  for- 
tress, of  Kerbela — where  I  remained  three 
days — the  view  of  this  city  is  extraordi- 
nary. It  detaches  itself  vigorously  and 
bu.ningly  from  a  forest  of  gigantic  palm- 
trees,  against  which  it  is  reared.  On  all 
sides  float  garments  of  dazzling  colors  over 
the  terraces  of  the  white  Persian  houses — 
the  minarets  and  cupolas  of  enamel  and  gold 
glisten  in  the  sun — pilgrims  are  praying, 
mollahs  declaiming  with  tears  the  tragical 
end  of  their  revered  Imaums — caravans  are 
coming  and  going — and,  far  in  the  distance, 
for  background  to  this  animated  picture,  is 
seen,  on  the  reddened  horizon,  the  long 
reach  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
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BYRON  8  DREAM. 


A  catxoK  cama  o'er  the  spii-il  of  my  dreitn. 
The  bay  was  iprung  to  mnnlioad  :  in  lbs  wilds 
or  fieiy  climei'  he  made  himself  a  home. 
And  hi*  ■□□!  drank  their  >unbe«mi ;  he  wai 
With  ilrange  and  duaky  aspccu  ;  he  woi  not 
Himaeiriibe  what  he  had  been  ;  on  the  ael 
And  on  (be  shore  he  vrni  a  wanderer. 
There  nai  a  man  of  many  image* 
Crowded  like  wavua  upon  me,  but  be  wu 
A  part  or  all ;  ani  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  Trom  (he  noontide  aultrineBa, 
Ciiuch'd  umong  fallen  columna,  in  thu  thade 
Of  ruin'd  walla  thai  had  jurrived  [he  nime* 
Ur  thorn  who  rear'd  them  ;  by  hii  ileeping  lidt 
Stood  cameli  grazing,  and  some  goodly  Blerds 
Were  faalened  neac  a  founlain  ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  ihe  while, 
While  many  of  hi)  tribe  slumbered  around  : 
And  tbey  were  canopied  by  the  blue  ahy. 
So  clouJleas,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  teen  in  heaven. 


THE  HIDDEN  STREAM. 


An  old  man  listening  to  Ihe  dnpte  tale 

Oriisping  childhood  prattling  by  his  knee. 
Had  been  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  pair, — 
One  stooping  to  the  ground,  one  riiing  to  the  i 

The  green  lenvcs  vanith  from  thy  branch,  < 

Like  youthAil  ftnciea  bom  to  fade  away. 
No  more  the  blackbird  in  the  hours  of  spring 

With  gushing  warble  hymns  the  closing  dai 
From   yonder  bough,   where    once   Ihe    call 

young 
Learned  the  rich  lay  of  Iotb  ibeir  happy  pan 
snog. 


s  rustling  in  the  wind, 

—  ._  VBsr  IM  l>TO<  ■      ■  -      - 

More  like  tl  _ 

Dreaming  orhtiio  than  sugbl  that  e. .. 

By  meadow  green,  or  grove  that  ahad^s  ibe  horn 


An  thou  a  stream  ?     I  liear,  but  see  thee  noL 
All  tbou  of  earth,  a  frail,  deceivine  tbingP 

Or  art  thou  but  a  wild,  eternal  thought? 

A  cuckon- presence  journey  in|f  with  the  spring? 

A  spiril-wind  that  lovea  lhi«  quiet  vale 

To  mourn  iway,  unaeen,  a  aad  aerial  tale  ? 

The  breathed  incense  of  a  aecret  flower— 
The  dewy  fVeghneas  of  a  morning  dream — 

A  star  at  twilight's  melancholy  hour — 
The  woodman's  solitary  coitsge-gleam — 

A  cloud  at  rest  on  heaven's  eternal  sea. 

Are  in  my  soul,  sweet  brook,  memorials  of  ibee. 

Methinks  a  nymph,  to  ancient  fancy  dear, 
ti.A  -«  i.».^..io^  n'.f  her  leafless  grot; 


angsl  orthopnrHngyBBr 

!r  wild  harp'fl  sympaihetin  nol 


Where'er  the  muaic  oflhy  fooiatep  kiiclta. 
The  gnaa  la  green,  sa  if  a  fairy  trod, 

Pal«  knots  orvfolete,  and  penaite  bells, 

And  dew-cups,  oSering  incense  up  to  God, 

Thy  path  betray,  where,  like  a  second  Spring, 

Fresh  showers   of  bloom   thy  wares  in   lavish 
beauty  fling. 

So,  far  retiring  from  tbe  nays  of  men. 

Meek  Virtue  walks,  the  source  of  lowliness. 

By  silent  fleld,  lone  slreim,  and  shady  glen, 
(Scattering,  unseen,  the  flowers  of  holiness — 

Unknown,  unwept,  till  some  undying  bloom, 

With  sacred  incense,  loads  Ihe  wanderer  to  her 


Flow  on,  wild  brook ',  and  weep  not  to  depart, 

A  purer  stream  a  greener  nook  will  lave, 
Deep  in  the  living  mrmories  of  my  heart ; 

And  a'en,  meihinks,  thy  wavra beyond  the  grave 
Up  from  the  sparkling  fount  oflife  will  flow, 
Scattering  iniinorlal  bliss  and  beauty  as  they  go. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  CHILD. 


n  East  Wind  blown— 
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So  when  God's  Spirit  broatbei  maj  aweet  flowers 

sUrt, 
GUddeniDg  the  low  end  earthly  place,  thy  heart 

Seest  thou  the  stars  ? 
They  shine  with  pure  and  heaTenly  light, 
Shedding  their  radiance  on  the  Night, 
No  mist  their  glory  mars — 
So  bursting  through  the  clouds  that  darkly  roll, 
May  the  pure  day-star  rise  within  thy  soul ! 

May  thy  young  years 
Be  Aven  to  htm  that  gives  thee  all ; 
No  doubt  disturb,  no  rear  appal ; 
But  all  thy  spring  time  tears 
Flow  out  in  gratitude  to  him  above, 
Who  draws  thy  youthful  heart  with  cords  of  love. 

Still  be  a  child. 
Even  when  age  its  snow  shall  shed, 
And  years  go  dimly  o*er  thy  bead — 
A  daughter  reconciled, 
As  hombly  to  thy  Father's  footstool  drawn, 
As  when  thou  satest  there  in  life's  clear  dawn. 


IS  THERE  NO  MEMORY  IN  THE  GRAVE  ? 

BT    MRS.    IDWAHO   THOMAS. 

Ob  ioiim  fond  breast  the  fiantinf  ioqI  reiiet, 
Some  pioiu  drops  the  oloeiay  eye  reqoiroe  ^ 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  Toiee  of  nature  criee, 
E*en  in  oor  uhee  live  their  wonted  firei. 

Thb  sorrow'd  dead  in  the  sepulchre  sleep  ! 
Oh  !  are  they,  then,  unconscious  of  the  tears 
Grieving  survivors  o'er  their  mem'ry  weep, 
While   hope   no  more  with  flatt'ring    promise 

cheers  ? 
The  body  slumbers — yea,  hut  sleeps  the  spirit? 
Sure  through  the  grave's  dark  aperture  doth  stream 
The  light  eternal  which  it  must  inherit  ? 
The  God  enkindled  iray  to  'lume  their  dream  ? 
Mysterious  questions !  waiting  for  reply  ; 
Perplexing  thoughts,  which  puzzle  stilfthe  brain, 
But  to  be  solved  in  heaven.     Philosophy, 
Them  to  unravel,  tasks  itself  in  vain. 
The  tomb  is  God's  drend  secret,  which  lie  keeps 
Inviolate,  to  be  reveal'd  alone 
When  He  arouses  every  thing  that  sleeps 
By  the  last  trump's  reverberating  tone. 
Tnen  whether  of  our  anguish  conscious  are 
Departed  friends,  or  unRcquainted  they, 
Let  their  remembrance  be'  the  eastern  star 
To  guide  us  where,  benign,  a  Saviour  lay — 
Not  in  the  manger,  but  Jerusalem, 
The  New  Jerusalem,  for  Him  design 'd. 
Crown'd  by  his  Father  with  that  diadem 
That  signals  Christ,  Redeemer  of  mankind. 
Let  us  so  live  as  if  each  act  of  ours 
Could  pain  or  joy  to  buried  friends  impart ; 
Let  conscience  exercise  restraining  powers, 
Whisp'ring,  "  Each  crime  committed  wrings  their 

heart !" 
Let,  too,  the  tomb  propound  its  solemn  sere, 
'*  Repent  while  thou  art  spar'd,  and  pardon  crave 
For  thy  misdeeds,  repent  in  time,  lest  fear 
Of  Heaven's  vengeance  follows  to  the  grave 
Where  no  repentance  is,  where  as  the  tree 
Is  feli'd  it  lieth  mould 'ring  to  decay, 
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Until  the  storm-blast  of  eternity 
Sweepeth  it  terribly  in  wrath  away." 
Then  weep  the  dead ',  oh !  with  the  dead  com- 
mune, 
Familiar  grow  with  churchyards — homes  for  all — 
Ay,  e'en  the  homeless.     Ah  !  how  opportune 
Must  come  to  shelter  them,  death's  friendly  pall ! 
Look  on  the  narrow  crypt,  how  small  the  space  ! 
How  dark,  bow  dismal,  for  lost  souls  to  grope  1 
Yet  radiant  with  the  beams  of  heavenly  grace 
For  those  who  sleep,  to  wake  with  Christ  in  hope  *. 
The  glorious  waking  of  the  good  and  just  ! 
The  aspiration  piety  inspires. 
Oh  !  be  it  mine,  and  yours,  who  in  the  dust 
Feel  still  thine  ashes  keep  religious  fires ! 


THE  ABSENT  ONE, 


BT  MRS.  JAlfK  ORAT. 


TiMB  hath  passed  with  a  light  footfall, 
Friend,  through  thy  bright  ancestral  hall : 
The  fret-work  still  looks  freehand  fair, 
The  windows  their  gorgeous  coloring  wear, 
The  dome  is  high,  the  pillars  strong — 
How  can  I  think  the  time  so  long? 
Years  since  I  stooped  my  bead  before 
Neath  the  wreatn  o'ershadowing  the  low  side- 
door — 
Years,  and  no  trace  of  duir  decay 
Is  here,  yet  a  something  hath  passed  away. 
The  fire  burns  bright  on  the  ample  hearth, 
But  I  miss  the  sound  of  the  children's  mirth, 
I  miss  bright  smiles  and  iheir  laughter's  tone — 
Where,  on,  where  are  thy  children  gone  ? 

There  was  one  whose  eye  had  an  eagle's  glance, 

Bnd  courage  sate  in  his  brow's  expanse; 

Tell  me,  sweet  friend,  and  where  is  he  ? 

"  A  wanderer  from  home  on  the  treacherous  sea, 

Long  hath  he  roamed  with  a  venturous  band. 

Seeking  for  wealth  in  a  distant  land  ; 

But  when  summer  is  fair,  over  valley  and  glen, 

With  the  rose  and  the  swaliow  he  comes  again." 

And  there  was  another,  a  thoughtful  buy. 

Careless  of  childis^h  sport  or  toy. 

Yet  poring  o'er  books  like  a  miser  o'er  gold. 

Loving  wild  tales  and  legends  of  old. 

Thought  drew  swift  lines  o'er  that  pure  young 

brow, 
**  Thro'  the  wood  walks  he  strays,  but  when  night 

stars  burn, 
I  trust  to  his  home  will  the  wanderer  return." 

And  the  merry,  bright  child,  with  the  golden  hair. 
Dancing  like  licht  o'er  his  forehead  so  fair  ? 
*'*'  He  tarrieth  with  teachers  loving  and  kind, 
Winning  rich  sifls  for  his  opening  mind  ; 
But  when  the  frost  on  the  leafless  trees 
Is  rustling  crisp  in  the  wintry  breeze. 
And  the  Christmas  bough  in  the  hall  doth  sway, 
I  trust  in  his  home  sbafl  the  fair  child  plAy<** 

And  the  sweetest  of  all,. the  lovely  one, 
Whose  low,  soA  voice  had  so  dear  a  tone. 
Whose  eye  was  so  darklv,  so  tenderly  bright, 
Whose  hand  so  small,  whose  step  was  so  light— 
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Thou  tremblest,  thba  weepest !     And  is  it  bo — 
Is  that  beauteoat  head  in  the  charchyard  low  ? 
Alas  !  and  time  shaH  the  rest  restore, 
But  the  fairest  and  dearest  shall  come  no  more, 

**  Well  hast  thou  guessed.    From  our  household 

band 
The  bright  one  is  passed  to  a  holier  land ; 
She  drinks  from  the  fountains  of  wisdom  there, 
With  a  brow  unclouded  by  earthly  care ; 
And  she  dwells  with  a  teacher  far  away, 
Nor  looks  nor  longs  for  a  holiday ; 
She  hath  passed  the  Dark  Valley*s  narrow  track, 
And  we  know  oti  its  pathway  she  comes  not  baok. 

**  But  by  the  light  of  her  cloudless  eye, 
So  full  of  Faith's  heartfelt  prophecy  ; 
By  the  holy  words  of  prayer  and  praise 
Tliat  hallowed  her  lips  in  her  few  short  days  ; 
By  her  glad  *  farewell,'  when  we  needs  must  part, 
I  have  gathered  strength  to  my  weary  heart, 
For  I  know  in  the  Saviour*8  ransomed  train 
With  the  Angels  andeaints  we  shall  meet  again  !*' 


CLASSIC  HAUNTS  AND  RUINS. 


■  r   NICHOLAS    MICBKIX,   AUTHOR   OF     "THSTRA- 

DUCKV.'* 

CUM^- VIRGIL'S  TOMB  AT  NAPLES.-BALiE. 

Ye  winds !  why  bear  the  violet's  rich  perfume  ? 
Ye  birds  !  why  soar  and  sing  on  wanton  plume  ? 
Mid  the  long  grass,  why  flow,  ye  crystal  streams  ? 
And  why,  thou  sun,  pour  down  thy  gladdening 

beams  ? 
Cimmerian  darkness  here  its  pall  should  spread. 
And  silence  wrsp  this  city  of  the  dead. 
Cume !  that  lives  in  Virgil's  deathless  lay. 
Mother  of  state  %  ere  Rome  commenced  her  sway  ; 
Who  braved  Etruria's  might,  and  dared  the  power 
Of  Afric's  chief,  in  Carthage'  proudest  hour  ;* 
Where  are  her  busy  forums,  merchant  fleets, 
Her  mustering  armies,  and  her  crowded  streets  ? 
Whore  her  bronzed  shrine  that  gleamed  along  the 

wave, 
And  more  than  all,  her  SybiPs  mystic  cave  ?f 
Pride  of  Calabria  I  daughter  of  the  sea  ! 
Gon«  is  her  wealth,  and  bowed  her  majesty. 

*  Cumoe,  founded  about  eight  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  gained  great 
wealth  and  importance  through  its  maritime  trade. 
According  to  Livy,  Parthenope  (modern  Naples) 
was  a  colony  from  Corns.  During  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  Hannibal  advanced  to  attack  this  town, 
but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

f  The  temple  of  ApoUo  stood  on  a  hill  that 
commands  a  view  of  the  coast;  the  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  is  now  covered  with  fallen  columns, 
tombs,  and  marble  slabs  with  Greek  inscriptions. 
The  Sibyl  of  Cumae,  who  brought  her  prophetic 
books  to  Tarquio,  was  the  most  famous  of  her  ten 
sisters.    The  remains  of  her  grotto  are  still  shown . 


Where  once  her  long  streets  wonnd,  her  temples 

rose, 
Turf  wraps  the  soil— a  sombre  forest  grows  ! 
There,  blent  with  weeds,  the  wild  flower  wastes 

its  breath, 
And  lurks  the  robber  with  his  tube  of  death  ; 
Black  prostrate  walls,  a  column  here  o'erthrown^ 
A  mouldering  tomb,  and  there  a  sculptured  stone, 
Point  out  famed  Cumie's  site ;  the  snake  by  day 
Glides  through  thegrass,  and  green-eyed  lixarda 

play ; 
The  owl  and  bat  flit  there  in  midnight's  noon. 
And  the  fierce  wolf  stalks  forth,  and  bays  the 

moon. 

Ob,  man  I  proud,  fragile  thing,  who  dream*s( 

of  power. 
Who  shap'st  thy  wall,  and    rear'st  thy  granite 

tower, 
Hoping  to  wage  successful  war  with  Time, 
Great  m  thy  aims,  and  in  thy  dreams  sublime ; 
Pause,  nursling  of  an  hour,  and  child  ef  clay  ! 
Read  on  thy  mishtiest-  works  that  word — deeay  ! 
Sure  as  the  writmg  on  Belshazzar's  wall. 
Thy  schemes  shall  fail,  thy  Tilfan  hopes  shall 

fell;  I 

Mind  only  lives  for  ever,  amaranths  bloom. 
And  Time  but  breaks  his  scythe  beyond  the  tomb. 

Ruins  of  villas  crowning  mossy  rocks. 
Columns  o'erthrown  by    years  and  earthquake 

shocks. 
The  Formian  hilts  where  Tully's  ashes  sleep, 
Scipto's  grey  tower  by  lone  Liternum's  deep ; 
Pass  we  these  scenes,  to  yon  green  wooded  hill, 
Where  more  than  ancient  beauty  dazzles  still, 
Posilipo,  o'erlooking  shore  and  sea, 
And  love's  own  city,  bright  Parthenope.* 
Glorious  that  landscape  spreads,  around,  below  ; 
In  hues  of  Heaven  all  nature  seems  to  glow  ; 
Through  vales  of  flowers  the  wild  bee  blithely 

wings, 
'Mid  orange  groves  the  sofl-plumed  mavis  sings, 
Kissing  the  shores,  and  stretching  far  away, 
One  sheet  of  sapphire  spreads  the  isle-gemmed 

bay ;  . 

Viqes  clad   the  mountains,  myrtles  fringe  the 

wave. 
And  harp-like  music  whispers  from  each  cave; 
The  very  winds  seem  born  of  joy  and  love. 
And  earth  laughs  up  to  laughing  skies  above. 
Oh,  lovely  land  !  when  banished  angels  flew 
From  Eden's  bowers,  and  bade  our  world  adieu. 
The  heaven-born  strangers  dropped  their  parting 

tear. 
And  stamped  their  smiles,  and  left  their  foot-prints 

here. 

Vet  'tis  not  nature's  beauties  glowing  round 
Lend  the  chief  charm  to  this  enchanted  ground : 
But  radiant  memories  of  long  vanished  years, 
Th'  immortal  lore  that  hallows  and  endears. 
Each  ruin  tells  a  tale  ;  rock,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  classic  haunt  of  some  bright  spirit  seem. 
That  rises  near?  a  fabric  lone  and  grey. 
That  boasts  no  pillars  rich,  nor  friezes  gay ; 
An  ilex  bends  aoove  its  moss-clad  walls, 
In  long  festoons  the  dark  green  ivy  falls. 
And  pale  eyed  flowers  in  many  a  crevice  bloom- 
Kneel,  stranger,  kneel — that  cell  is  Virgirs  tomb ! 

*  Naples. 


1&16.]  -  POETRY. 

Yes,  doubt  not,  though  thou  find'ttnor  urn,'nor 

bust, 
That  Blumben  there  the  MaotuaA  poet*s  duat ; 
Gaze  on  hii  laurelled  brow  with  fancy's  eje, 
And  hear  his  harp  amid  the  ruins  aigb.* 
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But  Baia,  soft  retreat  in  days  of  yore, 
That  knew  no  winter,  wooes  us  to  its  shore . 
Heroes  and  emperors  whilom  trod  this  strand, 
And  art,  song,  pleasure  reigned^  a  festive  band. 
Here  Cesar  stooped  his  pride  to  garden  bowers, 
And  stern> browed  M arius  wreathed  his  sword  with 

flowers ; 
Here  rich  LocuHus  gorgeous  banquets  spread, 
Pollio  the  hours  in  chains  of  roses  led  ; 
Steeped  in  warm  bliss  seemed  ocean,  earth,  and 

Life  one  rich  dream  of  lore  and  luxury.! 
But  Baiae's  shores  are  dark  aud  lonely  now. 
Grey  nameless  ruins  crovm  Misenum's  brow  ; 
Fall'n  towers,  crushed  temples,  TiIlaB  'neath  the 

deep. 
And  scattered  tombs  where  bards  and  heroes  sleep. 
Line  all  the  coast;  and  he  who  lingers  here 
Will  tread  with  awe,  and  drop  a  sorrowing  tear. 
Approach  yon  relic,  scan  its  mouldering  wall — 
Age,  crime,  and  mystery,  o'er  ii  spread  their  pall ; 
There  sleeps  a  Roman  empresst — dark  her  doom— 
The  furies  naunt,  'tis  said,  tier  blood-stainpd  tomb. 
And  when  the  laboring  moon  hercrespent  fills. 
Low  trumpets  wail  along  the  neighboring  hills. 
But,  fair  and  beauteous,  Loye  s  small  temple 

stands, 
Watched  by  his  eye,  and  guarded  by  his  hands; 
To  dim  the  halls  of  Venus  years  forget, 
Her  cupids  fly,  her  doyes  are  slowing  yet. 
Oh,  yes !  the  coddess  left  her  raphian  shrine, 
Deeminc  this  land  more  glorious  and  divine  ; 
And  still  her  spirit,  loath  to  quit  the  spot, 
Glides  o'er  the  shore,  and  haunts  the  sparry  grot, 
Sighs  in  the  gales  that  wander  round  her  home, 
And  smoothes  with  kisses  ocean's  silvery  foam  § 


*  For  a  series  of  ages  the  singular  monument  on 
the  hill  of  Posilipo  has  been  hailed  as  the  sepul- 
chre of  Virgil;  some  modern  skeptics  only  have 
thrown  a  doubt  on  its  identity. 

t  Baise  was  the  favorite  watering-place  of  the 
Romans  ;  so  numerous  were  their  villas  here  that 
oven  to  give  a  list  of  them  would  surpass  our 
limits.  But  neither  Casar,  Hortensius,  Cicero, 
nor  Varro  could  emulate  the  splendor  of  the 
wealthy  Lucullus,  one  of  whose  fish-ponds  still 
remains,  forming  the  modern  lake,  Agnano. 

i  Agrippino,  the  cruel  mother  of  a  more  cruel 
son,  Nero,  murdered  by  him  at  her  own  villa  near 
the  Lucrine  Lake.  The  legend  alluded  to  in  the 
text  attaches  to  this  ruinous  edifice. 

§  This  elegant  circular  building,  now  called 
Teippio  dt  Venere,  is  in  excellent  preservation  ; 
adjoining  the  temple  are  severol  rooms,  the  walls 
of  which  display  stucco  reliefs,  illustrative  of  pas* 
sages  from  the  Crraek  and  Roman  poets  who  have 
written  on  love. 


SPEAK  NO  ILL. 


Nav,  speak  no  ill ! — a  kindly  word 

Can  never  leave  a  sting  behind. 
And,  oh  !  to  breathe  each  tale  we've  heard 

Is  far  beneath  a  noble  mind. 
Full  oft  a  better'seed  is  sown 

By  choosing  thus  the  kinder  plan ; 
For  if  but  little  good  be  known. 

Still  let  us  speak  the  best  we  can. 

Give  me  the  heart  that  fain  would  hide — 

Would  fain  another*s  fault  efface ; 
How  can  it  pleasure  human  pride 

To  prove  humanity  but  base  ? 
No :  let  us  reach  a  higher  mood, 

A  nobler  estimate  of  man ; 
Ber  earnest  in  the  search  for  good. 

And  speak  of  all  the  beat  we  can. 

Then  speak  no  ill — but  lenient  be 

To  others'  failings  as  your  own  ; 
If  you're  the  first  a  fault  to  see, 

Be  not  the  first  to  make  it  known. 
For  life  is  but  a  passing  day, 

No  lip  may  tell  how  brief  its  span ; 
Then,  oh  !  the  little  time  we  stay. 

Let's  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can. 

Charlxs  Swaik. 


COME,  TELL  ME  THY  SORROW. 

CoMV,  tell  me  thy  sorrow,  and  if  I  can  aid  thee, 
My  heart  and  my  purse  are  both  thine  to  the 
end  ; 
If  not,  seek  support  from  the  Being  that  made  thee, 
But  mourn  not  as  if  without  solace,  my  friend. 
Though  thy  sky  be  now  dark,  there  is  hope  for 
to-morrow, 
A  sunlight  to  come,  which  the  morn  may  re- 
store ; 
Then  cheer !  bid  thy  soul  spring  immortal  o'ar 
sorrow. 
Thou  hast  one  friend  at  least,  if  thou  canst  not 
find  more. 

Ne'er  fancy  thine  own  disappointments  are  greater 

Than  theirs  who  seem  right  whatsoever  they  do ; 
Misfbrtune  finds  all  either  sooner  or  later; 

Life's  mourners  are  many — the  mirthful  are  f^w. 
Then  vex  net  thy  spirit  with  fears  and  surmises, 

But  wrestle  with  care,  and  thy  firmness  restore ; 
There's  a  star  for  thee  yet,  and,  till  brightly  it 
rises. 

Thou  bast  one  friend  at  least,  if  thou  canst  not 
find  more.  Charles  Swain. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


The  Cur  died  tr  Lothrr  in  tbk  Lord's 
BoppER— The  KingorPmuia  hni  piirchued tbs 
win«-TB>e  KQil  cup  wilb  which  Lulher  used  to 
tdmiDJaler  the  BKcramenl;  and  which  nre  ■]«• 
KTibed  as  of  ailvrr,  gilt  in  tha  iniide.  The  cop 
reiemhlet  an  uidinury  goblet,  bul  inclininft  in  its 
circle  lo  Ihe  oval;  the  TB»e  has  the  form  or  ■  jug, 
it  covered  with  lubjeclB  repreneoting  the  Pimidii, 
and  )■  nid  to  be  of  sdmirable  wnrkmanship. — 
From  Berlin,  it  is  sraled,  loo,  ihal  the  house  of 
the  celebrated  Jewish  philosopher,  Mendelsshcin, 
haa  beec  purcbaied  hj  the  Jewisb  eommune  of 


thai  cily,  at  a  cost  of  35,000  dolls    , 

lion  inio  a  Oee  srbool   for  the    children  of  the 

Jcwiib  poor. — Alk. 

BuToRiD  Frescoes  —We  learn,  from  the 
Roman  States,  (hat  the  rreiooes  with  which  the 
celebrated  Luca  Signorelli  had  idomed  the  Tsult 
of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  havinic    long  diup- 

Kared  under  a  thich  coating  of  eoot,  two  young 
irmin  painten,  MM.  Bathe  and  Pranncn- 
■chmidt,  naliTcs  of  WorlembeTg,  undertook,  at 
Ibeir  own  coal,  and  solely  fur  the  lave  of  Art,  to 
rcitore  iheae  paintings; — in  nhicb  thej  haTe  haj 
comnlete  luccesi.  The  municipalily  have  re- 
warded Ibe  artists  with  Ihe  freedom  of  ibeir  city  ; 
and  are  about  (u  publish  engravings  of  the  fret- 
COBS, — dedicaticf  the  proofii  to  them. — ^tk. 

AcTioH  or  TBE  Riri  or  tbe  Spectb 
TiBiTABLE  Jdicks  — An  eilracl  from  a  letter  by 
Hn.  H.  Somerrille  to  Sir  John  Herschel.  In 
tbe  experiments,  of  which  the  results  arc  hei 
recorded,  the  solar  spectrum  was  condensed  by 
lens  of  Ilint-^laM  ofseven  inches  and  a  halffocu 
maintained  in  the  iime  part  of  the  screen  b, 
keeping  a  pin-liole  or  pencil  mark  conilanllj  at 
the  comer  of  the  red  rays,  Vrhich  ws(  sbarply  de- 
fined by  being  viewed  through  blue  spectacles; 
and  the  sppimlus  was  covered  with  black  cloth, 
ia  order  to  Biclude  extraneous  light.  Thick  white 
l«ltar-peper,  moistened  with  the  liquid  to  be  ei- 
amiueil,  was  aipoaad  wet  to  tbe  apectrum,  aa  it 


'onnd  that  the  action  of  the  colored  light  was 
rendered  more  imimdiate,  mid  more  intense, 
than  when  tbe  surfscFi  of  the  paper  waa  dry. 
The  action  of  the  ijieelrum,  al  the  junction  of  the 
lavender  with  tbe  viotat  raya,  was  foond,  in  some 
,  10  be  diflereiit  from  what  it  ia  with  either 
of  tfaese  colore  separately,  indicating  a  break  in 
the  contintiilj  of  action,  and  suggesting  the  idea 
of  a  secDDdiry  spectrom.  In  many  instances  the 
yellow  and  ereen  rays  eiert  a  powerful  influence 
on  vegetabre  substances,  an  influence  appa- 
ently  unconnected  with  heat  ;  for  Ihe  dark- 
ming  is  ganerally  least  Onder  the  red  ray i,  and 
immediately  below  them,  where  tbe  calorific  raja 
most  abundant.  The  action,  in  a  great  num- 
of  cases,  produces  insulated  spots  ia  different 
parts  of  the  spactrum,  but  mors  especially  iu  lh« 
rejcian  of  tbe  rsys  of  mean  Tefrangibility,  in  which 
neither  the  calorific  nor  the  chemical  powan  am 
the  grealoit.  The  point  of  maximum  intensity  is 
sometimes  altered  by  the  addition  of  acids,  alka- 
lies, or  diluted  alcohol.  But  altojather,  a«  the 
author  states,  the  action  nf  the  difleient  parts  of 
the  apectrum  seems  to  be  very  capricious,  tha 
changes  of  color  produced  being  eiceedingly  ir- 
regular  and  unaccountable. — Lit.  Qai. 


FiRE-D 

lal-n 


tbe. 


r  or  Coal  Hiik*. — "A  report  o 


preventing  acci- 
_  .nta  from  its  eiploaion,"  by  Prof  T.  Graham. 
The  gases  eiparimented  on  were  from  lb*  liT«- 
quarter  seam  in  the  Gateshead  colliery,  tbe  Bon- 
sham  team  in  tha  Hepburn,  and  from  the  Killing- 
worth  colliery  in  Ihe  oeighborbaod  of  Jarrow. 
They  wars  collected  with  every  precaution  lo 
insure  purity  and  prevent  admialnre  with  atmo- 
spheric  air.  The  details  of  their  examination 
were  given,  and  the  result  proved  that  the  only 
addilioDsl  matters  present,  besides  light  csrbu- 
relted  hyilrogen,  were  a  smalt  per  centage  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  or  air ;  thus  confirming  the 
results  of  Uavy  and  of  the  author's  eiperimenls 
made  •ome  year*  ago.    The  remarkable  absaaca 
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of  all  oiidable  matten,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  in  the  fire-damp  ia  of  geological  interest,  as  it 
proves  that  almost  iDdefinitely  protracted  oxidat- 
ing  action  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  for- 
mation of  coal.  Professor  Graham  next  proceeded 
to  suggest  two  measures  for  preTentins  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  gas  in  coal-mines,  and  of  mitigat- 
ing the  effects  of  such  accidents.  The  first,  based 
on  the  gas  ceasing  to  be  explosive  when  diluted 
beyond  a  certain  point  with  air,  and  the  fact,  that, 
from  its  extreme  ligjitness,  it  continues  near  the 
roof  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  was  recom- 
mended, that  an  early  intermixture  of  the  fire- 
damp and  air  be  promoted  by  agitation  with  a 
light  portable  wheel,  with  vanes,  so  placed  as  to 
impefthe  air  in  the  direction  of  the  ventilation, 
and  not  to  impede  the  draught.  The  second,  that 
to  remove  the  afterdamp,  or  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  results  from  the  explosion,  and  b^  which 
the  large  proportion  of  deaths  is  occasioned,  a 
cast-iron  pipe,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  be  permanently  fixed  in  every  shaA, 
with  blowing  apparatus  above,  by  which  air 
could  be  thrown  down,  and  the  shaft  itself  imme- 
diately ventilated ;  by  means  of  flexible  or  fixed 
tubes  this  auxiliary  circulation  might  be  carried 
into  the  workings. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Gastric  Jnicx. — M.  Beyer  describes  the  pro- 
perties of  the  gastric  juice,  which  he  conceived 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  pathology,  as  fol- 
lows :  1st.  The  gastric  juicA  of  a  dog  (at  38*C) 
rapidlv  dissolves  portions  of  bones  of  a  certain 
size ;  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  apply  it  to  chalk- 
atones,  Ac,  to  facilitate  their  destruction.  2d.  It 
dissolves  also  fibrous,  albuminous,  gelatinous 
tissues,  4k«. ;  and  among  others,  as  M.  Boyer  is 
directly  assured,  of  cancer,  tubercles,  false  mem- 
branes. Could  it  not  be  then  made  use  of  fur  the 
dispersion  of  these  abnormal  productions .'  3d. 
M.  Boyer  has  neutralized  with  it  the  poison  of  a 
viper.  Ought  it  not  to  produce  the  same  eflTect 
on  poisons  and  virus  in  general  ?  It  is  known 
that  these  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach 
produce  no  injurious  effect.  M.  Bo^er  believes 
that  this  depends  on  the  decomposing  action  of 
gastric  juice.  If  such  results  be  confirmed  and 
extended,  mav  not  gastric  juice  be  useful  in 
wounds  made  by  venomous  animals,  in  abrasions, 
and  the  introduction  of  virus,  in  septic  maladies, 
^ce.  ?  It  may  be  artificially  procured  in  a  natural 
state  from  dogs,  or  artificial  gastric  juice  may  be 
employed. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Calcutta  Universitt. — The  establishment  of 
a  university  at  Calcutta  is  the  theme  of  much  no- 
tice in  the  Ia»t  Indian  journals :  the  object  of 
which  is  to  confer  academical  degrees  on  the  stu- 
dents of  Indian  colleges,  to  enable  them  to  take 
rank  with  the  members  and  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  university  incor- 
porated b^  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  all  charter- 
ed universities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
empowered  to  grant  degrees  in  art,  sciences,  law, 
medicine,  and  civil  engineering.  The  university 
of  London  is  proposed  as  a  model  for  the  Calcutta 
institution :  tne  governor-general  of  India  to  be 
the  chancellor  ;  the  president  of  the  council  of  ed- 
ucation the  Tice-chancellor.  The  adoption  of  this 
plan  (it  is  added)  is  expected  to  open  the  path  to 
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distinction  to  every  class  and  every  institution,  to 
give  a  fair  reward  to  those  who  have  spent  years 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  produce  a 
better  educated  body  of  public  servants,  superior 
to^  their  predecessors  both  in  character  and  in  at- 
tainments The  government  has  also  sanctioned 
the  foundation  of  a  college  at  Kishnagur,  in  the 
district  of  Nuddia;  the  pupils  to  be  admitted  on 
the  1st  of  November  without  reference  to  caste  or 
religion ;  and  ihe  course  of  study  to  be  the  same 
as  that  pursued  at  the  Hindoo  college.  Vearly 
examinations  are  to  take  place,  when  scholarships 
are  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  deserving.  Zillah 
schools  have  also  been  established  in  various  Zii- 
lahs.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Allahabad, on  the  15lb 
September,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  propiie 
tary  college  in  England  for  the  exclusive  educa- 
tion of  Anglo-Indian  children.  —Zt^erary  Gazette, 

**  Aff  Excursus  or  the  Topoorapht  of  the 
HovxRic  Ilion,"  by  Dr  H.  N.  Ulrichs,  Professor 
of  Latin  Literature  in  the  University  of  Athens. 
Mr  Patrick  Colquhoun,  to  whom  the  society  is 
indebted  for  the  translation  and  editing  of  this 
memoir,  was  already  engaged  on  the  spot  in  re- 
searches into  that  vezata  qvttstio  to  wnich  it  re- 
lates, when,  in  December  1843,  he  became  inti- 
mate at  Athens  with  its  learned  author,  one  of 
the  first  Greek  scholars  and  antiquaries  of  his 
time.    The  attention  of  Dr.  Ulrichs  also  had  been 

Imrticularly  turned  to  the  subject,  and  although 
le  had  not  yet  visited  the  Trojan  plain,  he  had 
prepared  himself  for  a  personal  examination  of  it 
by  collecting  all  passages  in  any  way  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  had  drawn  certain  conclusions 
from  the  preponderating  evidence.  These  con- 
clusions led  him  to  reject  both  the  A'bimm  Ilium 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  spot  selected  by  Chev- 
alier; and,  adopting  in  preference  the  view  of 
Strabo,  to  examine  the  localities  with  special  re- 
ference to  that  writer.  Scarcely  bad  the  professor 
finished  his  notes,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
sudden  illness  on  his  return  to  Athens,  where,  in 
a  few  days,  he  expired.  The  present  excursus, 
one  of  many  works  by  him  hitherto  unpublished, 
chiefly  on  the  subject  of  ancient  topographies,  has 
been  prepared  to  be  laid  before  the  learned  world 
in  an  English  dress,  in  conformity  with  bis  wishes, 
as  expressed  to  Mr.  Colquhoun.  The  reading  of 
this  day  ended  with  the  close  of  the  prefatory  re- 
marks :  in  our  next  report  we  hope  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  author's  arguments  against  the  two 
theories  rejected,  and  in  support  of  that  adopted 
by  him. — Literary  Gazette. 

Maonktic  Discovert. — The  phenomena  of 
Magnetism  have  been  attracting  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  for  some  time  past ;  and  it  appears, 
from  the  results  of  their  investigations,  as  if  we 
were  advancing  to  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
more  secret  operations  of  nature.  A  very  inte- 
resting discovery  has  been  recently  made  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt — whose  discoveries  in  thermography 
and  photography  have  appeared  in  our  columns. 
By  placing  a  glass  trough  on  the  poles  of  a  power 
ful  magnet,  and  filling  it  with  any  fluid  from 
which  a  precipitate  is  slowly  forming,  it  is  found 
that  the  precipitate  arranges  lUelf  in  the  magnetic 
curves.  Crystallization,  taking  place  under  the 
same  circumstances,  exhibits  also  the  influence 
of  magnetism  on  their  molecular  arrangements— 
all  the  crystals  bending  and  arranging  themselves 
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10  the  order  of  the  magnetic  curves.  The  ex- 
periment is  very  beautifully  shown  by  filling  the 
trough  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
placing  a  globule  of  mercury  on  the  glass,  equi- 
distant from  the  poles  of  the  magnet  :-—the  re- 
vived silver  shoots  out  in  all  directions,  in  a  very 
pleasing  arborescent  form  ;  but  it  maintains  in  a 
striking  manner  the  curvilinear  tendency,  and 
distinctly  marks  out  the  lines  of  magnetic  direc- 
tion. It  would  appear,  from  the  results  already- 
obtained  by  Mr.  Hunt,  that  this  influence  is  uni- 
versal ;  and,  if  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  so, 
we  shall  certainly  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
truth  regarding  the  influences  of  electricity  on  the 
structure  of  the  earth  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 
— AUittKBum, 

Professorships. — The  Miniitter  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Paris  has  appointed  M.  Damiron  to 
the  Professorship  of  the  History  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophy at  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  that  Univer- 
sity, vacated  by  the  death  of  M.  Royer  Collard  : 

and  M.  Garnier  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 

same  Faculty,  in  the  place  of  M.  Damiron. — 

Works  ik  ivory,  camkos,  KTc.—The  Paris  pa- 
pers speak  of  the  bequest,  by  M.  J.  H.  Beck, — a 
merchant  of  that  capital,  recently  deceased,— of 
two  fine  works  in  ivory,  sculptured  in  the  16th 
century,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre;  some  an- 
tique cameos,  of  the  highest  order,  and  a  superb 
medallion  of  enamelled  gold,  attributed  to  Ben- 
yenuto  Cellini,  to  the  Cabinet  of  iMedals;  and 
two  magnificent  pieces  in  jade  (a  sort  of  precious 
green  stone),  and  a  curious  stone-mosaic,  of  ad- 
mirable workmanship,  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History. — AihetKmm. 

MoifUMENTS  OF  Athens. — M.  F.  Boulanger, 
the  French  architect,  whom  his  Government  have 
commissioned  to  furnish  them  with  restorations 
of  the  monumeuts  of  ancient  Athens,  has  nearly, 
we  understand,  brought  his  iaterestins  labors 
there  to  a  close ;  and  is  about  to  explore  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago,  Egina,  Delos,  Milo, 
and  those  parts  of  the  continent,  such  as  Eleusis 
Rod  Delphi,  which  have  not  yet  been  examined 
for  the  l  rench  government, — the  Art  Commission 
sent  to  Greece  in  1831  having  confined  its  inves- 
tigations to  the  Morea. — Athenaum. 

CORRESPOHDEVCE        BETWEEN        CuVIER      AND 

Pfaff. — Dr.  Behn,  of  Kiel,  has  lately  published 
a  voluminous  correspondence  between  the  illus- 
trious Cuvier  and  the  celebrated  chemist,  Pfaff. 
Cuvier  and  Pfaff  had  been  frienda'll'om  boyhood  ; 
and  their  letters,  which  on  both  sides  are  in  Ger- 
man, embrace  not  only  scientific  subjects,  but 
also  literature,  politics,  and  the  occasional  topics 
of  the  day.  To  this  paragraph,  we  may  add  the 
announcement  of  a  literary  aiscovery  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  the  library  of  a  school- 
master near  Stockholm.  In  making  the  inven- 
tory of  his  effects,  afler  death,  a  collection  of  let- 
ters has  been  found,  addressed  by  D'Alembert  to 
Georges  Brandt,  the  great  Swedish  chemist,  who 
discovered  the  properties  of  arsenic  in  1773.-^ 
JithetuBum. 

EiPBRiMEWTs  OR  STEAM. — The  Minister  of 
Public  Works  assisted  M.  Regnault  with  the 
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means  of  making  experiments  on  an  extensive  and 
practical  scale.  The  questions  to  be  determined 
by  M.  Regnault,  were — 1.  The  law  which  unites 
the  temperatures  aud  elastic  powers  of  aqueous 
vapor  at  saturation.  2.  The  quantity  of  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  a  kilogramme  of  water  at  0  decree,  to 
be  converted  into  steam  for  saturation  at  different 
degrees  of  pressure.  3.  The  quantity  of  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  order  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  the  point  in  which  it  as- 
sumes the  state  of  vapor,  under  different  pres- 
sures. 4.  The  specific  heat  of  aqueous  vapor  a) 
different  stages  of  density,  and  at  different  degrees 
of  temperature.  5.  The  co-efficients  of  dilatation 
of  aqueous  vapor  in  different  stages  of  density.  In 
his  present  paper  M.  Regnault  gives  the  law  of 
the  elastic  powers  of  steam  lip  to  230  degrees  cen 
tigrade,  which  temperature  corresponds  to  28  at- 
mospheres and  a  half  He  next  fixes  the  total 
heat  of  steam  taken  at  different  pressures,  from 
l-5th  to  15  atmospheres,  and  finally,  he  treats  of 
the  calorific  capacity  of  water  from  0  to  190  de- 
grees. Many  distinguished  men  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  elastic  powers  of  steam. 
We  may  mention  Achard,  Greu,  Dalton,  Chris- 
tian, Arzberger,  Watt,  Robinson,  Betancourt, 
Schmidt,  Southern,  Ure,  Gay-Lussac,  August, 
Kaemtz,  Dulong  and  Arago,  the  two  latter  of 
whom  commenced  their  experiments  in  1823,  at 
the  request  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
published  an  account  of  them  in  1829.  Thej 
carried  their  operations  up  to  25  atmospheres. 
About  the  same  period  a  commission  of  scientific 
Americans  performed  a  series  of  experiments  on 
this  subject,  but  went  up  to  only  10  atmospheres. 
The  results,  however,  of  these  different  experi- 
ments were  not  alike,  consequently  M.  Regnault 
had  to  take  entirely  new  ground,  greatly  aided, 
however,  by  the  prosresB  which  science  has  made 
since  the  period  alluded  to.  In  his  results  he 
agrees  most  with  MM.  Dulong  and  Arago,  partic- 
ularly as  regards  high  rates  of  pressure.  Watt 
had  supposed  that  the  total  quantity  of  heat  neces- 
sarjT  for  the  transformation  of  a  kilogramme  of  wa- 
ter into  the  state  of  steam  was  certain  under  r 
constant  pressure.  The  number  admitted  was 
650.  This  law,  although  not  exemplified  by  any 
precise  experiment,  had  been  until' very  lately  re- 
garded as  positive,  and  so  adopted  in  theory  and 
practice.  M.  Regnault,  however,  has  ascertained 
that  this  number  increases  constantly  from  622 
under  the  pressure  of  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere 
up  to  670  under  15  atmospheres.  At  the  orchnary 
pressure  the  average  or  38  experiments  gives 
636,37.  As  to  the  calorific  capacity  of  water  it  ia 
1,000  between  0  and  30degree9, 1,605 between  30 
and  120,  1,013  between  120  and  190.- 


Preservation  of  Wood. — It  is  now  four  years 
since  M.  Boucherie  communicated  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  a  series  of  experiments,  proving 
that  he  had  discovered  a  means  of  forcing  into  the 
pores  of  wood  liquids  capable  of  giving  to  it  great 
durability  and  entirely  new  properties.  Since 
that  time  many  patents  have  been  taken  out  in 
France  and  England  for  different  modes  of  pre- 
serving wood.  M.  Boncherie*s  process  consists 
in  the  introduction  of  solutions  by  a  sort  of  filtra- 
tion. A  tub  containing  the  liquid,  is  placed  in 
contact  with  one  end  of  the  wood  ;  the  pressure 
produced  by  raising  the  level  of  the  liquid  a  tittle 
above  that  of  the  wood,  suflices  for  its  perfect  im- 
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precnation,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  part 
or  Heart.  In  the  experiments  now  referred  to, 
some  of  these  pieces  of  wood  were  lefl  in  their 
natural  state ;  others  were  impregnated  to  only 
half  their  length,  and  others  in  the  entire  length. 
The  liquids  used  were  pyroligneous  acid, sulphate 
of  copper,  chlorunato  of  pyrolignated  calcium, 
double  chlorurate  of  sodium  and  mercury.  The 
woods  were  buried  in  the  ground,  at  the  depth  of 
a  few  centimetres,  in  an  enclosed  yard,  at  Com- 
pi^gne,  where  they  remained  nearly  three  years. 
On  taking  them  up  the  prepared  wood  was  found 
sound,  and  that  which  had  not  been  prepared 
rotten . — Athemteum . 


The  Poet  Grat's  Library,  etc — A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  library  and  manuscripts  of 
Gray,  the  poet,  were  last  week  sold  by  auction, 
and  brought  large  curiosity  prrces.  A  mb.  copy 
of  the  ^*  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  in  the 
author's  holograph,  brought  100/  ;  and  was  re- 
markable for  having  the  names  of  Tully  and  Cee- 
sar  in  the  places  of  Milton  and  Cromwell  of  the 
printed  publication.  The  Stra.wberry  Hill  edition 
of  »'  The  Bard  **  and  "  Progress  of  Poetry  "  was 
sold  for  a  like  sum  ;  and  a  mb.  of  the  "  Long  Sto- 
ry,*' 452.  Gray,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the 
early  examples  of  persons  who  kept  regular  jour- 
nals of  their  excursions  about  the  country,  which 
now  furnish  memoranda  of  considerable  interest. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  seven  of 
these  little  books  sold  for  302. ;  and  th^t  above 
forty  unpublished  letters  reached  nearly  1502. 
Two  other  letters,  and  some  satirical  poetry  on 
the  heads  of  Houses  in  Cambridge,  thirty  guineas ; 
and  another  lot,  inoluding  several  minor  poems, 
and  an  epitaph  on  a  child,  40/.  Some  very  neatly 
executed  pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  smaU  paint- 
ings, also  found  purchasers  at  high  prices.  Mr. 
Penn^  of  Stoke  Pogeis  (whose  residence  is  close 
by  the  churchyard  reputed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Elegy,)  was  the  principal  buyer,  for  the  sake  of  pre 
•ervation ;  but  some  of  the  other  articles  have,  it 
is  believed,  been  obtained  with  a  view  to  publi- 
catioQ. — Lit.  Gdz. 


Tax  Eruption  or  Mount  Hbcla. — From  Ice- 
land, 12th  October,  it  is  stated  that  the  eruption 
stili  continued  with  the  same  violence;  the  lava 
run  from  the  south- west  crater  without  intermis- 
sion, and  had  already  covered  a  space  of  three 
miles,  and  heaped  up  a  mass  in  a  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  thirty  to  forty  cubits  in  height. 
This  river  of  lava  presented  on  a  clear  night  a 
spectacle  at  once  magnificent  and  imposing ;  like 
a  river  of  flaming  fire  precipitating  itself  from  the 
summit  of  a  lofly  mountain,  and  assuming  as  it 
advanced  from  the  crater  a  redder  eolor,  or  a  sort 
of  bluish  red.  Three  immense  columns  of  smoke 
constantly  ascended  from  the  three  craters  which 
had  formed  and  spread  themselves  over  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  Up  to  this  period  the  lava  had 
not  destroyed  any  farm,  but  the  ashes  which  had 
Ullen  into  the  meadows  had  already  exercised 
most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  cattle,  especially 
the  cows.  In  some  districts  as  many  as  forty  had 
perished.  The  pastures  in  the  district  of  Ran- 
garvalla,  situate  to  the  eastward  of  Hecla,  were 
entirely  devasted  on  the  first  eruption  by  consid- 
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erable  quantities  of  pumice-stone,  and  it  is  feared 
that  a  great  number  of  sheep  perished  on  the  oc- 
casion. Much  uneasiness  is  lelt  at  the  duration 
of  the  eruption,  as  the  lava)  when  it  receives 
fresh  supplies,  always  approaches  nearer  to  the 
cultivated  lands. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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CSrieat  SStftaCn. 

Ji  Comparative  Qrammar  of  the  Sanscrit^  Zend^ 
Qreek^  Latin^  Lithvanian^  Gothic  German^  and 
Sclavonic  Languages^  by  Prof.  F.  Bopp,  transla 
ted  from  the  German,  principally  oy  Lieut. 
Eastwick,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  conducted  through  the 
press  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.  A.  F.  R.  8. 

For  this  excellent  translation  of  a  truly  erudite 
and  critical  work,  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  the 
most  estimable  members  of  our  aristocracy.  Lord 
Francis  Egerton.  This  fact  (so  honorable  to  the 
noble  lord)  is  thus  stated  in  the  preface,  and  jus- 
tice to  him  requires  that  it  should  be  known  : 
having  alluded  to  the  success  with  which  phil- 
ological studies  have  been  pursued  in  Germany, 
and  to  their  comparative  neglect  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Wilson  proceeds  : — *' Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  L<>rd  Francis  Egerton  was  some 
time  since  induced  lo  propose  the  translation  of  a 
work  which  occopies  a  prominent  place  in  the  lit- 
erature of  Comparative  Philology  on  the  Conti- 
nent— the  Vergteichende  Grammattik  of  Professor 
Bopp,  of  Berlin.  *  *  As  the  Vergleichende 
Grammatik  is  especially  dedicated  to  a  compre- 
hensive comparison  of  languages,  and  exhibits,  in 
some  detail,  the  principles  of  the  Sanscrit  as  the 
ground-work  and  connecting  bond  of  the  compar- 
ison, it  was  regarded  as  likely  to  offer  most  inter- 
est to  the  Philologers  of  this  country,  and  to  be 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  of  its  class  to  English 
students :  it  was  therefore  selected  as  the  subject 
of  translation.  The  execution  of  the  work  was, 
however,  opposed  by  two  considerations — the  ex- 
tent of  the  original,  and  the  copiousness  of  the  il- 
lustrations derived  from  the  languages  of  the  Esst, 
the  Sanscrit  and  the  Zend.  A  complete  transla- 
tion demanded  more  time  than  was  compatible 
with  Lord  F.  Egerton's  other  occupations ;  and. 
as  he  professed  not  a  familiarity  with  Oriental 
Literature,  he  was  reluctant  to  render  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  correctness  with  which  the  ori- 
entalisms of  the  text  required  to  be  represented. 
This  difficulty  was,  perhaps,  rather  over-rated,  as 
the  Grammar  itself  supplies  all  the  knowledge 
that  is  needed,  and  the  examples  drawn  from  the 
Sanscrit  and  Zend  speak  for  themselves,  as  intel- 
ligibly as  those  derived  from  Gothic  and  Sclavo- 
nic. In  order,  however,  that  the  publication 
might  not  be  prevented  by  any  embarrassment  on 
this  account,  i  offered  my  services  in  revising  this 

f|ortion  of  the  work ;  and  have  hence  the  satis- 
action  of  contributing,  however  humbly,  to  the 
execution  of  a  task  which  I  consider  likely  to 
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give  a  beneficial  impulse  to  the  ntudy  ofCompar- 
ative  Philology  in  Great  Britain."  In  Lieut, 
Eastwick,  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  sa- 
cred language  of  the  Parsees  during  his  residence 
in  Bombay,  and  whom  we  have  before  introduced 
to  the  reader  as  the  translator  of  Schiller,  [ante,  p. 
6291,]  his  lordship  had  a  very  useful  coadjutor. 
"  Lieut.  Eastwick  devoted  part  of  a  furlough,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  failing  health,  to  a  residence 
in  Germany,  where  he  acquired  the  additional 
qualifications  enabling  him  to  take  a  share  in  the 
translation  of  the  Vergleichende  Grammatik.  He 
has  accordingly  translated  all  those  portions  of 
the  Comparative  Grammar,  the  rendering  of 
which  was  incompatible  with  the  leisure  of  the 
Noble  Lord  with  whom  the  design  originated, 
who  has  borne  a  share  in  its  execution,  and  who 
has  taken  n  warm  and  liberal  interest  in  its  com- 
pletion." To  find  any  members  of  the  aristocra- 
cy thns  employed,  is  always  pleasant ;  nor  ought 
it  to  pass  unnoticed,  on  the  equitable  principle — 
^^  Honor  to  whom  it  is  due."— -j^lAeTuevm. 


Rnmanctro  Castellano,  6  Colleccion  de  Antiguos 
Romances  PuptUares  de  los  EnpanoUs.  Publi- 
coda  por  O.  B.  Depping.  J^uva  Edicion,  eon 
las  Jiotaa  de  Don  Antonio  Alcala-Galiano, 

Dcpping's  *  Collection  of  Spanish  Ballads  '  is, 
we  believe,  the  most  complete  which  has  been 
published.  The  present  edition  is  convenient, 
neat,  and  well  printed.  The  editor  complains  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  Lockhart's  translations  with 
some  justice  ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  English  version 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  translator.  The  old 
Spanish  historicol  ballads  are  for  the  most  part 
prosaic  and  straightforward  narratives,  with  no 
poetical  attribute  but  that  of  very  lax  metre.  A 
more  severe  charge  is  directed  against  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  alleged  ignorance  of  Spanish ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  strange,  that  in  the  welt-known  ballad, 
*My  Ear-rings,  my  Ear-rings,'  he  should  have 
translated  morena,  Moorish,  instead  of  black  or 
dark.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  contempo- 
rary ballad  on  the  capture  of  Rome  bv  the  army 
of  Charles  V.  The  poet  seems  singularly  balan- 
ced between  loyalty  to  his  king,  and  piety  to  his 
pope 

•^Moumftil  stood  the  Holy  Father, 
All  with  grief  and  sorrow  drooping. 
Id  St.  Angelo  his  castle 
O'er  the  lof\y  bulwarks  stooping. 

"  And  his  head  with  no  tiara, 
Full  of  dust  and  perspiration — 
Seeing  Rome,  the  world's  great  Empress, 
Harried  by  a  stranger  nation. 

**  And  the  yoke  of  conquest  pressing. 
On  the  Romans  once  so  stately — 
AH  the  cardinals  in  fetters- 
All  the  bishops  bound  so  straitly. 

<*  And  the  saintly  bones  and  relics 
Scattered  through  the  wide  arena, 
Yea,  the  holy  coat  of  Jesus, 
And  the  foot  of  Magdalena." 

And  so  on,  with  a  quiet  and  perhaps  unintended 
humor.  The  same  rhyme  ena  is  used  exclusively 
in  the  whole  poem. 
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er vith  Eitracts  front  his  Epistles  col- 
lected from  the  Writings  of  Severus  of 
Antioch,  Timothcus  of  Alexandria,  and 
others.  Edited,  with  an  English  Trans- 
lation and  Notes,  by  WiUiam  Cureton, 
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in  1838,  1839.  Intended  solely  for  pri- 
vate circulation,  3  vols.  8to.  London. 
1842. 

AuoNG  the  BocietieB  latel;  formeil  for 
pubtisbing  munuscript  works  contained  in 
OUT  public  libraries,  there  is  none  which 
embracea  a  sphere  so  extensire,  which  hiiiib 
at  promoting  so  high  a  class  of  literature, 
and  which,  if  adequately  supported,  prom> 
ises  to  afford  bo  valuable  an  addition  to 
our  stock  of  learning  and  science,  as  that 
under  whose  auspices  l)r,  Lee  haa  pm  forth 
the  Tolume  named  at  the  head  of  this  pa- 
per. It  is  to  the  East  only  that  we  can 
look  for  direction  in  our  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain fuller  information  upon  many  of  the 
most  interesting  of  subjects.  It  is  hence 
only  ihat  we  can  hope  to  draw  any  addi- 
tional knowledge  concerning  the  earliest 
races  of  mankind,  or  any  help  in  tracing 
their  descendants  among  the  present  na- 
tions of  the  world.  In  the  absence  of  any 
written  record  of  events,  the  only  course  is 
to  collect  the  traditions  preTaleut  in  those 
countries,  to  endeavor  to  decipher  ancient 
inscriptions,  to  read  the  legends  of  coins, 
and  to  trace  the  connection  and  intercourse 
of  peoples  by  the  affinities  and  intermix- 
tures of  language.    But  no  one  can  qualify 
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Samuel  Lee,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrete  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
8to.  (Printed  for  the  Society  for  tbe 
Publication  of  Oriental  Texts.)     1842. 

S.  The  same.  Translated  into  English, 
with  Notes ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Vin- 
dication of  the  Orthodoxy  and  Prophet- 
ical Vieas  of  Eusebius.  By  Samuel 
Lee,  D.D.     8to.  1343. 

3.  The  Antient  Syrme  Version  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  to  St.  Polyearp, 
the  Ephesians  and  the  Romans  ;  togeth- 
er with  Extracts  from  his  Epistles  col- 
lected from  the  Writings  of  Sevtrus  of 
Antioch,  Timothats  of  Alexandria,  and 
others.  Edited,witk  an  English  Trans- 
lation and  Notes,  by  William  Cureton, 
M.  A.   8vo.  London.   184£. 

4.  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Egypt,  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
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in  1838,  1830.  Intended  solely  for  pri- 
vate circulation.  2  vols.  6vo.  London. 
1842. 

Ahono  the  focietieB  lately  formed  for 
publishing  manuscript  works  contained  in 
OUT  public  libraries,  there  is  none  which 
embraces  a  sphere  so  extensire,  which  aims 
at  promoting  so  high  a  class  of  literature, 
and  which,  if  adequately  supported,  prom- 
ises to  afford  so  valuable  an  addition  to 
our  stock  of  learning  and  science,  as  that 
under  whose  auspiceB  Ur.  Lee  has  put  forth 
the  Tolnnie  named  at  the  head  of  this  pa- 
per. It  is  to  the  East  only  that  we  can 
look  for  direction  in  our  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain fuller  information  upon  many  of  tbe 
moat  interesting  of  subjects.  It  is  henee 
only  that  we  can  hope  to  draw  any  addi- 
tional knowledge  concerning  the  earliest 
races  of  mankind,  or  any  help  in  tracing 
their  dercendsnta  among  the  present  na- 
tions of  the  world.  In  the  absence  of  any 
written  record  of  events,  the  only  course  ig 
to  collect  the  traditions  prevalent  in  those 
countries,  to  endeavor  lo  decipher  ancient 
inscriptions,  to  read  the  legends  of  coins, 
snd  to  trace  the  connection  and  intercourse 
of  peoples  by  the  afEnities  and  inlermix- 
turea  of  language.    But  no  one  can  qualify 
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himself  for  such  a  task  otherwise  than  by 
studying  the  present  languages  and  lite- 
rature of  those  countries.  In  vain  will  he 
pore  over  the  hieroglyphic  or  demotic  in- 
scriptions and  papyri  of  Egypt  who  has 
not  grappled  with  the  Coptic:  vain  will  be 
every  endeavor  to  explain  the  Pehlevi,  and 
arrow-headed  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  or 
the  legends  on  the  Babylonian  bricks  and 
cylinders,  unless  the  inquirer  has  previous- 
ly made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Chal- 
dee  or  Aramaic,  and  the  modern  Persian, 
and  the  Zend  as  preserved  in  the  books  of 
the  Parsees.  What  has  been  already  done 
for  ethnography  by  the  comparison  of  lan- 
guage since  the  introduction  of  the  Sans- 
crit into  Europe,  shows  how  much  more 
we  may  reasonably  expe6t  when  the  differ- 
ent stocks  and  dialects  of  oriental  tongues 
shall  have  been  more  extensively  cultivated. 
But  not  only  may  we  look  to  the  East 
for  fuller  means  of  tracing  the  history  of 
the  earliest  races  of  mankind ; — from  the 
same  quarter  we  may  also  hope  to  recover 
much  of  the  science  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  appears  to  have 
perished  in  the  original  languages.  And 
still  more,  even  in  those  authors  which 
have  been  preserved  many  obscurities  may 
be  cleared  up  and  difiiculties  explained  by 
comparing  them  with  oriental  versions 
made  previously  to  the  time  when  multi- 
plied transcriptions  had  introduced  many 
errors  into  the  original  text.  iiElian,  writing 
in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  men- 
tions that  it  was  reported  that  the  Indians 
aod  Persians  had  translations  of  the  poems 
of  Homer,  which  they  used  to  sing  in  their 
own  language.  ( Var,  Hist,,  lib.  xii.  c. 
48.)  And  the  historian  Agathiaa,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  informs  us  that 
the  Persian  monarch  Chosroes  was  said  to 
be  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  than  even  Demosthenes 
with  those  of  Thucydides,  and  to  be  per- 
fectly versed  in  the  works  of  Plato,  which 
had  been  translated  expressly  for  his  use. 
{Hist.  Justin.,  lib.  ii.)  We  have  also  evi- 
dence before  us  that  as  early  as  about  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  sev- 
eral works  were  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Arabic.  In  the  eighth  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century,  under  the 
Abbassides,  this  labor  of  translation  is 
known  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  No  expense  was  spared  to  pro- 
cure the  works  of  the  learned  in  every 
language.  Greeks,  Syrians,  Persians  and 
Indians  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
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to  give  their  aid  in  spreading  knowledge 
and  civilization  among  the  Arabs. 

Of  these  translations  many  still  remain. 
Those  of  which  the  originals  are  extant 
may  often  be  used  wih  great  advantage. 
We  would  instance  the  case  of  Ptolemy; 
where  the  astronomical  skill  of  the  Arabs 
at  that  period  would  enable  them  to  cor- 
rect mistakes  in  numbers  and  figures 
which  might  altogether  escape  the  notice 
of  Greeks,  and  where  the  evidence  of 
their  tradition  will  be  most  important,  be- 
cause in  such  cases  no  critical  knowledge 
of  the  original  language  can  be  of  any  avail 
to  rectify  an  error.  Of  works  lost  in 
the  original  which  have  already  been  re- 
stored to  us  through  this  channel,  we  may 
instance  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books 
of  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius  of 
Perga,  translated  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic 
by  the  Maronite  Abraham  Ecchellensis;  and 
his  work  on  the  Section  of  the  Ratio,  made 
known  by  the  publication  of  Halley,  who, 
without  understanding  a  wurd  of  Arabic, 
was  enabled  by  his  great  geometrical  skill 
to  state  and  demonstrate  the  several  propo- 
sitions from  the  schemes  in  the  manuscript 
of  the  Bodleian. 

Versions  were  also  made  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Armenian  a;  a  very  early  period, 
especially  of  ecclesiastical  works.  The 
publication  of  the  Armenian  translation 
of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  has  been  of 
essentia]  service  to  history,  and  has  con* 
firmed  the  criticism  of  Scaliger  respecting 
the  original.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  first 
made  known  to  Europe  by  the  translation 
of  the  late  Archbishop  Laurence,  shows 
that  something  has  been  already  recovered 
from  the  Ethiopic :  and  the  Coptic  too  may 
yet  make  us  better  acquainted  with  writ- 
ings hitherto  only  known  to  us  by  the.  tra- 
dition that  they  once  existed. 

But  it  is  above  all  to  the  Syriac  or  Ara- 
maic that  we  may  look  for  the  recovery  of 
works  lost  in  the  original  Greek.  This  lan- 
guage, which  with  slight  variations  prevailed 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  from  the  confines  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 
to  Armenia,  not  only  possesses  peculiar  in- 
terest for  us  as  being  that  used  by  our  Sav- 
iour and  his  disciples,  but  also  as  being  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  many  writers  who  hold 
a  high  rank  in  Grecian  literature;  whose 
works  therefore  can  hardly  be  entirely  free 
from  some  of  the  idiomatic  expressions  of 
their  native  land.  The  New  Testament 
is,  as  we  may  naturally  expect,  full  of  Ara- 
maisms;  and  one  of  the  evangelists  is  be- 
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liered,  not  without  good  grounds,  to  havei 
written  his  Gospel  in  that  tongue.  The 
earliest  version  of  the  New  Testament  is 
undoubtedly  the  Sjriac;  and  after  the 
Septuagint,  that  of  the  Old  Testament  also 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  period  when  those  versions 
were  made;  but  better  arguments  than  oc- 
cidental scholars  have  hitherto  been  willing 
to  admit,  support  the  belief  of  thos^e 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  which 
first  made  use  of  them,  that  they  touch 
upon  Apostolic  times.  The  work  of  trans- 
laiiiig  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syrian  was 
certainly  commenced  very  early.  We  are 
told  by  Eusebius,  in  his  account  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Procopius,  A.  D.  303,  that  he  had 
been  employed  in  translating  from  the 
Greek  into  Aramaic.  This  passage  does 
not  indeed  occur  in  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Martyrs  of  Palestine,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  but  it  is  found  both  in  the  Syriac  and 
in  the  ancient  Latin  version.  Indeed  the 
age  of  the  manuscript  itself  in  which  the 
Syriac  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs of  Palestine  and  the  Theophania  of 
Eusebius,  together  with  the  Recognitions 
of  St.  Clement  and  the  treatise  of  Titus  of 
Bostra  against  the  Manicheans,  are  found, 
shows  that  considerable  progress  in  the 
work  of  translation  from  the  Greek  into 
Syriac  must  have  been  made  as  early  as 
about  A.  D.  400. 

Dr.  Lee  has  given  us  in  one  volume  the 
Syriac  text  of  the  Theophania,  and  in  an- 
other his  own  version  of  it  into  English — 
with  a  preface  and  notes  displaying  great 
and  varied  erudition.  But  what  we  pro- 
pose at  present  to  consider  is  not  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  but  its  external  history; 
the  discovery  of  a  very  considerable  theo- 
logical treatise  by  Eusebius,  of  which  only 
two  or  three  fragments  had  been  known, 
roust  excite  a  desire  to  learn  what  circum- 
stances have  at  length  brought  it  to  light, 
and  what  reasons  we  may  consequently  have 
to  hope  for  further  acquisitions  of  a  similar 
nature. 

About  six  years  ago  the  Rev.  Henry 
Tattam,  of  Bedford,  made  a  journey  to 
Egypt,  with  a  view  of  collecting  MSS.  ser- 
viceable towards  an  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Coptic.  Besides  Coptic  treasures, 
he  brought  back  about  fifty  volumes  of 
Syriac  MSS. — some  extremely  ancient. 
Dr.  Lee  says : — 

'  It  was  in  looking  over  these  manuscripts 
tl  at  I  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  disco venng 
ll>at  of  which  the  following  work  is  a  trans- 
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lation The  manuscript  containing  our 

work  is  very  neatly  written  in  the  Eptrangcto 
or  old  Church-hand-wrttii)gof  the  Syrians,  on 
very  fine  and  well-prepared  skin.  Ii  is  of  the 
size  of  large  quarto,  each  folio  measuring 
about  14^  inches  by  11^,  and  containing  three 
columns,  each  of  the  width  of^j-  inches.' 

The  Professor  then  translates  a  note 
from  one  of  the  margins,  which  states  that 
the  transcript  was  made  at  Edessa  in  Mes- 
opotamia, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  411. 
The  age  of  the  manuscript  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  note,  the  veracity  of  which 
there  is  no  ground  to  question,  is  1434 
years.  At  first  sight,  notwithstanding  all 
our  readers  have  heard  of  the  dryness  of 
the  Egyptian  climate,  the  date  assigned 
may  startle  them  ;  but  we  can  assure  fhem 
that  in  the  collection  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  manuscripts  amongst  which  this 
was  discovered,  there  are  many  from  the 
fifth  to  the  thirteenth  century  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  all  no- 
ted with  the  year  of  the  era  of  the  Greeks 
(Seleucidse) ;  some  also  with  that  of  the 
Martyrs ;  others,  which  are  more  recent, 
with  that  of  the  Hijrah  likewise ;  and  these 
notices  are  accompanied  by  so  many  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  scribe  himself,  as  to  the 
convent  where  each  manuscript  was  tran- 
scribed, who  was  its  superior,  who  its  prin- 
cipal officers,  who  was  then  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  who  the  supreme  patriarch, 
as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  mistake  as  to 
the  date.  By  comparing  the  style  of  the 
handwriting,  the  nature  of  the  vellum,  and 
other  particulars  of  those  manuscripts 
which  are  not  dated,  or  in  which  the  note 
of  the  year  is  either  erased  or  lost,  with 
such  as  still  retain  the  record  of  the  year, 
we  are  enabled  to  decide,  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  certainty,  the  age  even  of  the 
manuscripts  without  a  date.  There  are 
in  the  collection  one  dated  manuscript  of 
the  fifth  and  many  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  from  comparing  Dr.  Lee's  vol- 
ume with  these,  we  could  not  attribute  it 
to  a  later  date  than  that  in  which  he  ac- 
quiesces. 

The  maniiscript  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Tattam  from  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Dei- 
para,  in  the  desert  valley  of  Nitria,  situated 
between  30  and  31  degrees  both  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  about  35  miles  to  the  left 
of  the  most  western  branch  of  the  Nile. 
The  name  of  Nitria  belongs  properly  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  where  the 
famous  Natron  Lakes  are  situated ;  the 
southern  part  is  more  correctly  the  Valley  of 
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Scithis,  or  Scete,  and  is  also  called  the 
Desert  or  Valley  of  Macarius,  from  the 
convent  dedicated  to  one  of  the  three 
saints  who  bore  that  name.  Each  of  these 
three  appellations  may  however  be  applied 
.generally;  and  Mahommcdans  commonly 
call  the  whole  valley  Wadi  Habib,  after 
one  of  their  own  saints,  who  retired  hither 
about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

This  valley,  most  probably  from  its  lone- 
ly situation,  and  possibly  also,  as  Jerome 
seems  to  hint,  from  some  fancied  virtues  of 
purification  in  the  lakes  themselves,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xi.  22), 
*  For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,' 
&c.,  has  been  celebrated  as  the  resort  of 
ascetics  from  the  earliest  times.      About 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  read 
of  one  Fronto  who  retired  thither   with 
seventy  brethren.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth    century,   Ammon,    who,   although 
there  were  ascetics  before  his  day,  has  gen- 
erally been  reputed  the  originator  of  mon- 
asticism,  withdrew  from  the  world  to  this 
spot.  The  fame  of  his  compulsory  marriage, 
of  the   resolution  of  virgin  purity  which 
he  persuaded  his  bride  to  adopt,  and  his 
retirement  to  the  desert  so  soon    as  the 
death  of  his  parents  left  him  at  liberty, 
gained  for  him  many  followers.     But  a  very 
few  years  afterwards,  Macarius  is  said  to 
have  instituted  the  first  establishment  in 
that  part  of  the  valley  which  to  this  day 
bears  his  name.     To  this  place  Arsenius, 
the  preceptor  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
retired   upon   the    death    of  Theodosius. 
The  number  of  ascetics   increased,  in   a 
short  time,  to  an  almost  incredible  amount. 
Rufinus,  who  visited  them  about  the  year 
372,  mentions  some  fifty  convents  or  tab- 
ernacula ;  and  Palladius,  who  fifteen  years 
later  passed  twelve  months  here,  reckons 
the   devotees    at  five   thousand.     Jerome 
visited  this  desert  about  the  same  period. 
From    the    narratives   which    these    have 
given,  with  the  accounts  of  Evagrius  and 
Cassien,  we   may  gather   a  very   accurate 
knowledge  of  the  manners  of  these  monks 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.     Subse- 
quently we   have  few  materials  for  their 
history  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh, 
when  Egypt  was  taken  by  the  Arabs. 

From  this  period  the  only  information  is 
to  be  gathered  from  Arabic  writers.  The 
convents  and  their  inmates  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  with  peculiar  interest  even 
by  those  who  had  embraced  the  religion  ot 
the  Koran.  Not  only  were  several  immu- 
nities granted  them  opon  different  occa- 
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sions,  but  they  even  formed  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  poetry  for  the  Moslem  writers  of  the 
third  and  fourth  century  of  the  Hijrah. 
AbuM-Faraj  AMspahani,  a  celebrated  Ara- 
bian who  died  a.  d.  967,  published  the 
Kit&b  al-Didrat,  or  Book  of  Convents^ 
which  contained  all  the  best  poems  inspir- 
ed by  the  aspect  of  the  Christian  convents 
and  the  habits  of  their  inmates.  If  any 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  Al-Makrizi, 
in  his  famous  work  on  the  History,  Anti- 
quities, and  Topography  of  Egypt,  Mon- 
asticism  must  have  increased  most  rapidly 
in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years :  for 
he  says  that  after  the  conquest  oi  Egypt  by 
Amr  Ibn  Al-A's,  seventy  thousand  monks 
met  him  at  Teraneh,  each  with  a  crook  in 
his  hand,  to  implore  that  he  would  grant 
them  a  deed  of  security.  To  this  request 
the  Arab  assented.  The  number  seventy 
thousand  seems  enormous;  but  both  the 
manuscripts  which  we  have  consulted  agree 
on  this  point. 

About  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
the  Khalif  imposed  a  tribute  of  a  dinar  each 
upon  all  the  monks,  but  they  appear  to  have 
remained  without  further  molestation  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighth  century.     Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Hariin  Al-Rashid,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth,  the  Khari- 
gites  having  seized  upon  Alexandria,  made 
an  excursion  also  into  the  Wadi  Habib| 
plundered  and  burnt  the  monasteries,  and 
carried  away  many  of  the  monks  for  slaves. 
Such   as    could    escape    were    scattered 
abroad  into  different  countries,  and  many 
found  an  asylum  in  the   convents  of  the 
Thebaid.     With  this  event  the  decline  of 
monasticism  in  Egypt  seems  to  have  com- 
menced.    We  find,  however,  that  under  Ja- 
cob,  the    next   Patriarch,   many    of    the 
monks  returned  to  Scete,  and  some  of  its 
convents  were  rebuilt.     In  the  days  of  the 
52nd  Patriarch  we  are  told  that  they  were 
again  in  a  thriving  condition.   Under  Sanu- 
tins,   the   55th    in   succession    upon    the 
throne  of  St.  Mark,  an  order  was  obtained 
from  the  Mohammedan  sovereign   to  libe- 
rate their  monks  from  the  payment  of  trib- 
ute.    The  Patriarch,  who  had  been  him* 
self  formerly  steward  of  the  Monastery  of 
Macarius,  seized  upon  this  as  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  restore  that  edifice.     He  not 
only  completely  rebuilt  it,  but  surrounded 
it  with  a  high  wall   to  protect  it  against 
sudden  incursions  of  the  Arabs,  laboring 
with  his  own  hands  in  the  work.     Elmacin 
informs  us  that  the  Patriarch  Oabriel  re- 
stored some  of  the  convents  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  tenth  century,  hut  does  not 
specify  which  they  were.  It  seems  prob- 
able, howe?er,  that  at  this  period  the  Syri- 
an convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  concern- 
ing  which  we  are  most  interested,  was  in 
a  flourishing  state,  as  we  find  that  in  the 
year  932  Moses  of  Tecrit,  who  was  then 
Abbot,  having  had  occasion  to  make  a 
journey  to  Bagdad,  brought  with  him  upon 
his  return  an  accession  to  the  library  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes — 
among  which  in  all  probability  was  the 
manuscript  containing  the  Theophania. 

About  a  century  after  this  we  have  men- 
tion also  of  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of 
Macarius.  Severus,  Bishop  of  Aschmounin, 
to  whom  Renaudot  is  indebted  for  most 
of  the  facts  in  his  work  on  the  Patriarchs 
of  Alexandria,  informs  us  that  he  consulted 
for  the  compilation  of  his  history  various 
MSS.  both  in  Greek  and  Coptic,  then  ex- 
isting in  that  library.  There  is  little  men- 
tion in  such  books  as  are  accessible  to  um 
of  the  condition  of  these  monasteries  dur- 
ing the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  a  practice  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  to  visit  the  Con- 
vent of  Macarius,  immediately  after  their 
election,  and  also  that  they  used  to  pass  the 
season  of  Lent  there. 

According  to  Al-Makrizi,  writing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
number  of  monasteries  had  once  amounted 
to  a  hundred,  but  at  his  time  they  were  re- 
duced to  seven.  That  of  St.  Macarius  was 
still  a  fine  building,  but  even  its  inhabitants 
few,  and  the  other  buildings  in  a  ruinous 
state. 

In  later  times  several  Europeans  have 
visited  these  convents.  Gassendi  relates, 
in  his  Life  of  Peiresc,  that  a  Capuchin  monk 
named  Egidius  Lochiensis,  (Giles  de 
Loche),  who  had  resided  seven  years,  in 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  studying  orien- 
tal languages,  informed  Peiresc  that  there 
existed  in  several  of  the  monasteries  great 
quantities  of  manuscripts,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  seen  in  one  of  them  a  collection 
of  about  eight  thousand  volumes,  many  of 
great  antiquity,  some  as  old  as  the  time  of 
St.  Anthony.  This  monk  had  doubtless 
given  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement. 
The  monastery  to  which  he  alludes  is,  in 
all  probability,  that  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Sy- 
rians, near  the  Natron  Lakes,  as  from  all 
accounts  which  have  reached  us,  this  pos- 
sessed by  far  the  greatest  number  of  books. 
Vansleb,  during  his  visit  to  Egypt  in  the 
year  1672,  had   formed  the  resolution  of 
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making  an  excursion  to  the  Natron  Lakes; 
and,  although  frustrated  in  this  design,  he 
did  visit  the  convent  of  St.  Antimony  in  the 
desert  near  the  Red  Sea.  We  mention 
this  because  he  was  admitted  into  the  libra- 
ry, which  was  situated,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  in  the  strong  tower  where  all  their 
valuables  are  kept.  This  collection,  he 
says,  consisted  of  three  or  four  chests  of 
ancient  Coptic  and  Arabic  manuscripts, 
chiefly  church  books  and  books  of  devotion, 
some  of  which  seemed  to  him  well  worthy 
of  a  place  even  in  a  royal  library.  Of  the 
whole  number  he  selected  two,  one  a  Cop- 
tic and  Arabic  dictionary  and  grammar, 
valued  by  the  monks  at  thirty  crowns, 
and  the  other  a  ritual  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Coptic  church,  very  carefully  trans- 
cribed. These  he  was  anxious  to  obtain ; 
but  failed  because  the  monks  could  not 
alienate  them  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
excommunication  by  the  patriarch ;  and 
further,  which  perhaps  was  the  strongest 
reason,  because  he  was  himself  but  ill  fur- 
nished with  funds. 

Six  or  seven  years  later  the  monks  of 
Nitria  were  visited  by  our  own  countryman, 
Robert  Huntington,  then  chaplain  at  Alep- 
po, and  afterwards  successively  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  bishop  of 
Raphoe,  whose  fine  collection  of  Oriental 
manuscripts  now  forms  part  of  the  priceless 
treasures  in  the  Bodleian.  During  his  res- 
idence of  eleven  years  in  the  East  he  had 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  en- 
rich his  stock ;  but  the  book  which  of  all 
others  he  was  most  anxious  to  procure,  as 
appears  from  his  letters,  published  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Smith  in  the  year  1704,  was  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, bishop  of  Antioch.  The  Ignatian 
controversy  was  then  at  its  height.  The 
immortal  work  of  Bishop  Pearson  was  pub- 
lished about  two  years  after  Huntington  bad 
left  England,  and  much  interest  was  felt 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Syriac  version  ;  to 
the  existence  of  which  Archbishop  Usher 
had  drawn  attention  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Polycarp  and  Ig- 
natius. It  was  principally  from  his  anxiety 
for  this  Syriac  version  that  he  undertook 
his  journey  into  Egypt  in  the  year  1678  or 
1679,  and  proceeded  across  the  desert  to 
the  Natron  Lakes.  He  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained considerable  expectations  of  find- 
ing the  epistles  of  Ignatius  here;  but  in 
this  hope  he  was  disappointed:  although 
the  Syrian,  version  of  three  of  these  epis- 
tles, and  two  copies  of  that  to  Polycarp, 
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existed  at  that  time  in  the  Syrian  monaste- 
ry of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel.  The  Syrian  monks  doubtlesii 
did  not  admit  Huntington  into  their  library, 
as  the  only  book  which  he  mentions  wa» 
an  Old  Testament  in  the  Estrangelo  char- 
acter. In  the  convent  of  St.  Macarius  he 
states  that  he  saw  a  large  volume  of  St. 
Chrysostom  in  Coptic,  on  vellum,  an  im- 
menne  volume  containing  his  commentary 
on  St.  Matthew  in  Arabic,  and  a  Coptic 
Lecti(mary  for  the  whole  year  in  four  large 
volumes.  In  the  mtmastery  called  El-Bara- 
mous,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by 
twenty-five  monks  and  a  superior,  he  makes 
mention  of  no  other  books  than  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Coptic  and  Arabic. 
He  does  not  speak  of  any  manuscripts  in 
the  convent  of  Amba  Bishoi,  which  he  says 
was  at  that  time  in  a  less  ruinous  condition 
than  either  of  the  other  three ;  he  speaks, 
however,  of  the  still  famous  tamarind-tree. 
The  tradition  is  that  St.  Ephrnem,  out 
of  pious  anxiety  to  see  St.  Pisoes,  or  Pi- 
saus,  now  corrupted  into  Bishoi,  the  fame 
of  whose  sanctity  had  travelled  as  far  as 
Edessa,  undertook  the  long  and  weary 
journey  from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to 
the  desert  of  Nitria.  This  zeal  was  re- 
warded by  a  miracle.  Upon  his  arrival  he 
hastened  to  the  cell  of  St.  Pisoes  and  stuck 
his  staff  in  the  sand  before  the  door  as  he 
entered.  The  staff  immediately  struck 
root  and  sprouted,  and  eventually  grew  up 
into  that  fine  and  beautiful  tamarind-tree 
which  the  monks  then  showed,  and  we  be- 
lieve still  show,  as  a  living  record  of  the 
visit  of  St.  Ephraem.  Huntington  was 
informed  that  the  number  of  convents  had 
once  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six.  How  many  bi)oks  he  found  is  not 
mentioned;  but  we  find  that  he  sent  to 
England,  to  Dr.  Marshall,  who  was  then 
preparing  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Coptic,  a  copy  of  the  Evengelists  in 
that  language,  which  he  obtained  from  one 
of  these  monasteries. 

The  next  of  whose  visit  any  account  has 
reached  us  is  Gabriel  Eva,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Anthony,  and  abbot  of  St.  Maura 
in  Mount  Lebanon.  Af\er  a  journey  through 
Egypt,  he  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Rome  by  Stephen,  the  Maronite  patriarch 
of  Antioch  ;  and  the  account  he  gave  of  the 
Nitrian  convents  was  recei^-ed  with  much 
interest  by  Clement  XI.  The  pope  was 
anxious  to  transfer  from  the  desert  to  the 
Vatican  a  collection  of  manuscripts  ren- 
dered precious  and  venerable  by  their  ex- 
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treme  antiquity,  and  probably  containing  an 
unexplored  mine  of  theological  learnin-r. 
It  happened  that  Elias  Assemani,  the  cousin 
of  the  famous  Joseph  Simon  Assemani,  had 
been  sent  by  Stephen  of  Antioch,  upon  bu- 
siness to  Rome,  and  having  already  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  journey,  was  at 
that  moment  ou  the  point  of  returning  to 
Syria.  No  person  could  be  better  qualified 
to  undertake  the  mission  to  the  de.seri  of 
Nitria,  and  Gabriel  Eva  accordingly  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Pope.  Furnished  with 
letters  to  the  Coptic  patriarch,  he  left  Rome 
in  the  spring  of  1707,  and  was  graciously 
received  at  Cairo.  He  arrived  at  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Syrians  about  the  end  of  June ; 
the  introduction  of  the  patriarch  procuring^ 
for  him  a  good  reception.  The  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
habits  and  language,  soon  gained  him  the 
good  will  of  the  monks,  and  at  length  they 
admitted  him  into  their  library ;  this  he 
found  a  sort  of  cave  or  cellar,  filled  with 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  manuscriptS| 
heaped  together  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
and  falling  to  pieces  through  age  and  want 
of  attention.  A  Jittle  examination  satisfied 
him  of  their  value,  and  he  began  to  enter- 
tain great  hopes  of  being  able  to  persuade 
the  good  monks  to  part  with  books  which 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  read.  But  fright- 
ened, perhaps,  by  the  anathemas  denounced 
in  almost  every  volume  by  its  donor,  against 
all  those  who  should  be  in  any  way  instru- 
mental in  alienating  it — suspicious  by  na- 
ture, and  ready  to  suppose  that  what  a 
stranger  was  eager  to  get  hold  of  must  con- 
tain some  trea.^ure — they  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  request  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  col- 
lection, and  only  with  very  great  difficulty 
were  they  induced  to  part  with  about  forty 
manuscripts.  These  being  transported 
across  the  desert  to  the  Nile,  Elias  As.se- 
mani  set  out,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
monks,  to  return  in  a  boat  to  Cairo.  On 
their  way  a  gust  of  wind  upset  the  boat. 
The  monk  was  drowned,  but  another  boat, 
passing  by,  picked  up  Assemani ;  and  in  the 
midi«tof  a  tumult  of  feelings,  his  energy  did 
not  abandon  him.  He  immediately  hired 
several  watermen  to  fish  up  the  manuscripts; 
and,  having  with  much  care  wiped  away 
the  slime,  he  dried  and  restored  them  as  well 
as  he  was  able.  The  manuscripts,  in  num- 
ber thirty-four,  were  deposited  in  the  Vati- 
can about  Christmas,  1707. 

Their  obvious  importance  was  a  powerful 
stimulus.  The  Pope  thereft^re  determined 
to  send  again  into  Egypt,  and  selected  J.  S. 
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Asseroani,  who  set  out  in  June,  1715.  The 
head  of  the  Coptic  church  received  him 
kindly ;  and  he  Jeft  Cairo  to  proceed  on  his 
journey  to  Scete  about  the  middle  of  August, 
accompanied  by  Philotheus,  a  monk  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Macarius,  as  his  guide. 
Having  arrived  at  Etris,  a  small  village  on 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  they  turned 
across  into  the  desert  and  came  first  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Macarius.  Here  he  obtained 
some  excellent  Coptic  manuscripts,  of  which 
be  has  given  a  catalogue  in  his  *  Bibliotheca 
Orientalis/  (vol.  i.  p.  617);  and  these,  he 
says,  were  all  they  possessed  of  any  conse- 
quence.  His  next  visit  was  to  St.  Mary 
Deipara :  here  he  found  upwards  of  two 
hundred  Syriac  manuscripts,  all  of  which 
he  carefully  examined,  and  selected  about 
one  hundred,  hoping  that  he  might  be  able 
to  purchase  them.  But  upon  this,  as  upon 
the  former  occasion,  if  Assemani's  own  ac- 
count be  correct,  the  monks  continued  most 
obstinate ;  nor  could  he  prevail  upon  them 
by  argument,  bribe,  or  entreaty  to  give  up 
to  him  more  than  a  very  few  volumes. 

In  the  interval  between  the  journeys  of 
Elias  Assemani  and  that  of  his  cousin,  the 
convents  of  Nitria  had  also  been  visited 
(December,  1712)  by  the  Jesuit  Claude  Si- 
card.  The  once  flourishing  monastery  of 
St.  Macarius  at  that  period  had  only  four 
inhabitants — the  superior,  two  deacons,  and 
a  porter.  Having  passed  one  day  in  this 
convent  he  proceeded  to  that  of  the  Syrians, 
which  he  describes  as  being  in  the  best  con- 
dition of  them  all,  having  a  very  agreeable 
garden,  watered  by  a  well,  in  which  were 
many  trees  of  various  kinds.  The  number 
of  monks  was  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen. 
Having  remained  here  two  days,  during 
which  time  he  made  a  short  visit  to  the 
convent  of  Amba  Bishoi  only  a  few  paces 
distant,  and  inhabited  by  but  four  monks, 
he  set  out  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the 
Uth,  and  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  of  El-Baramous,  or  of  the 
Greeks,  about  noon.  The  number  of  monks 
here  was  also  about  twelve  or  fifteen.  Si- 
card  states  that  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  this  convent  were  the  ruins  of  ten 
or  twelve  other  buildings,  and  that  he  could 
distinctly  trace  through  the  valley  the  ruins 
of  upwards  of  fifty  monasteries ;  and  that 
the  superior  of  St.  Macarius  informed  him 
that  they  were  formerly  equal  in  number  to 
the  days  of  the  year.  Sicard  does  not  upon 
this  occasion  make  any  particular  mention 
of  the  books  in  either  of  these  convents, 
but  merely  states  that  in  the  tower  of  each 
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thertf  was  a  library,  which  consisted  of  three 
or  four  chests,  filled  with  books  and  ancient 
manuscripts,  covered  with  dust  and  in  a 
neglected  condition.  This  Jesuit  revisited 
Nitria  with  J.  S.  Assemani,  and  afterwards 
accompanied  him,  upon  his  return  to  Egypt 
in  the  next  year,  1716,  in  his  expedition 
across  the  desert  of  the  Thebaid  to  the 
convents  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  near 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Sicard,  in  des* 
cribing  their  visit  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Anthony,  says, — 

*  He  [Synodius,  the  superior  of  the  conventl 
was  more  tractable  when  Aseemani  begged 
him  to  show  us  the  tower  which  is  shut  against 
all  strangers;  for,  making  him  some  trifling 
presents  of  hardware,  (the  good  monk  was  a 
great  studier  of  astrology  and  alchemy,  and 
the  transmutation  of  metals,)  we  persuatled 
him  to  conduct  us  thither.  Our  only  curiosity 
was  to  see  the  manuscripts.  We  found  three 
chests-full,  being  all  that  bad  escaped  the  rav- 
ages which  at  different  periods  had  befallen 
the  monastery.  We  examined  them  all.  For 
the  most  part  they  consisted  of  prayers  and 
homilies  in  Coptic  and  Arabic.  The  Abb6 
Assemani  only  found  three  or  four  manuscripts 
worthy  of  the  Vatican.  These  he  purchased 
secretly  from  the  superior,  without  tne  know- 
ledge of  the  monks,  who,  had  they  known, 
would  have  opposed  the  sale,  although  the 
manuscripts  were  quite  valueless  to  them- 
selves, and  they  make  no  use  of  them  what- 
ever.' 

Assemani,  although  he  mentions  that 
Sicard  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Thebaid,  is  altogether  silent  respect- 
ing bis  attending  him  to  the  desert  of  Ma- 
carius. Neither  does  his  account  of  ob- 
taining so  few  manuscripts  there,  and  those 
with  so  much  difliculty,  quite  coincide  with 
that  of  Sicard,  who  says  that  he  took  those 
which  suited  him.  This  silence  certainly 
gives  grounds  for  suspicion  that  there  was 
something  in  the  transaction  which  Assema- 
ni did  not  wish  to  transpire,  and  of  which 
the  mention  of  Sicard's  accompanying  him 
might  have  led  to  the  disclosure.  His  se- 
cret and  indeed  fraudulent  dealing  with  the 
Superior,  who  had  no  right  to  dispose  of 
any  property  without  the  consent  of  the 
community,  would  make  but  a  sorry  figure 
in  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  va- 
rious valuable  accessions  had  been  made  to 
the  collections  of  the  Vatican. 

In  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year 
1730,  the  S'^eur  Granger  made  a  journey  to 
the  Natron  Lakes.  He  tells  us  that  he  was 
well  received  by  the  monks,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  poor  and  ignorant.    Those  be* 
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longing  to  the  convents  of  Macarius  and  St. 
Mar  J  of  the  Syrians  were,  deaf  to  all  his 
entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  see  their  libraries. 
He  says  that  the  buildings  at  that  time  were 
falling  into  decay,  and  the  dust  destroying 
the  books  and  manuscripts,  of  which  the 
monks  made  no  use  whatever.  Their  own 
patriarch  had  represented  td  them  that  the 
sum  which  the  books  would  produce  would 
be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  restore  their 
churches  and  rebuild  their  cells ;  but  they 
declared  that  they  would  rather  be  buried 
in  the  ruins. 

In  1778,  C.  S.  Sonnini  visited  the  valley. 
He  remained  five  days  in  the  monastery  of 
El-Baramous.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
books  or  manuscripts,  but  complains  bit- 
terly of  the  avarice  and  extortion  of  the 
monks,  who  wished  to  exact  from  him  five 
or  six  hundred  sequins  upon  his  leaving 
them.  He  is  the  only  traveller  who  has 
spoken  in  harsh  terms  of  these  poor  monks. 

In  May,  1792,  W.  G.  Browne,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  here.     He  says — 

'  During  my  stay  near  the  lakes  I  visited 
two  of  the  Copiic  convents — that  called  the 
Syrian,  and  thiit  of  St.  George— where  I  could 
observe  no  traces  of  any  European  travellers 
but  Baron  Thiniid.  whom  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia had  sent  to  negotiate  a  defection  on  the 
part  of  the  Beys,  out  who  having  exhibited 
less  prudenre  than  courage  in  the  promotion 
of  the  designs  of  his  mistress,  had  been  pri- 
vately put  to  death  at  Cairo  by  order  of  the 
Beys,  to  avoid  delivering  him  to  the  Porte,  as 
had  been  requested  of  them.  These  convents 
contain  each  of  them  several  Religious,  who 
retain  all  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages. 
They  drink  water,  and  eat  coarse  bread  and 
vegetables,  very  seldom  touching  meat,  wine, 
or  coffee.  They  are  ignorant  indeed,  but 
strangers  to  vice;  and  although  their  time  is 
employed  to  no  useful  purpose,  so  neither  is 
their  application  of  it  prejudicial  to  any.  They 
have  each  a  «ma!l  garden,  which  supplies 
common  vegetables,  and  a  breed  of  tame  fowls 
together  with  a  well  of  water  within  the  walls. 
The  rest  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  provided 
them  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Christians  of  their  own  persuasion ;  and  as  the 
business  of  artificers  and  menials  is  all  per- 
formed by  themselves,  their  expenses  are  not 
very  extended.  The  entrance  to  each  of  these 
eonVenfa  is  by  a  small  trap-door,  against  which 
two  millstones  arc  rolled  within.  The  build- 
ings appoar  to  have  lasted  for  several  centu- 
ries, and  the  walls  are  still  firm  and  substantial. 
No  praise  is  to  be  given  to  the  Religious  for 
cleanliness;  but  as  the  list  of  their  furniture 
and  apparel  is  very  small,  they  cannot  be  fre- 
quently renewed.  Human  beings,  more  igno- 
rant of  mankind  and  their  transactions  than 
some  of  those  whom  I  conversed  with,  are 
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scarcely  any  where  to  be  found ;  but  the  Supe* 
riors  in  both  were  in  a  certain  degree  intelligent. 
One  of  them,  when  I  was  admitted,  was  mend- 
ing his  shoes,  and  seemed  to  think  litUe  of 
theological  controversies.  The  other  attempted 
to  prove  to  me  the  tenet  of  Monothelism;  and 
on  my  expressing  myself  persuaded  by  his 
arguments,  he  seemed  highly  gratified.  In- 
deed I  met  with,  on  their  part,  every  mark  of 
hospitality.  I  inquired  for  manuscripts,  and 
saw  in  one  of  the  convents  several  books  in 
the  Coptic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages. 
Among  these  were  an  Arabo-Coptic  Lexicon, 
the  works  of  St.  Gregory,  and  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  Arabic.  The  Superior 
told  me  they  had  near  eight  hundred  volumes, 
but  positively  refused  to  part  with  any  of  them, 
nor  could  1  see  any  more.  The  monks  are 
strangers  to  all  idioms  but  the  vulgar  Arabic' 

The  next  account  of  this  place  is  that  by 
General  Andreossy  in  his  '  M6raoire  sur  ia 
ValUe  des  Lacs  de  Natron,  et  celle  du 
Fleuve-sans-eau.'  At  the  time  of  his  visiti 
in  1799,  there  were  nine  monks  in  the  in- 
vent of  El-Baramous,  eighteen  in  that  of 
the  Syrians,  twelve  in  the  Amba-Bishoi, 
and  twenty  in  the  St.  Macarius. 

*  Their  only  books,'  he  says,  *are  ascetic 
works  in  manuscripts,  on  parchment  or  cotion- 

Kaper,  some  in  Arabic,  and  some  in  Coptic, 
aving  an  Arabic  translation  in  the  margin. 
We  brought  away  some  of  this  latter  class, 
Hhich  appear  to  have  a  date  of  six  centuries.' 

In  the  year  1828,  I>ord  Prndboe,  who 
thinks  no  labor  too  great  when  any  real 
advantage  to  science  or  literature  is  proba- 
ble, made  an  excursion  to  these  raonasterres. 
We  have  been  favored  by  his  Lordship  with 
the  following  brief  account  of  his  visit  :-^ 

^  In  1828  I  began  to  make  inquiries  for  Cop* 
tic  works  having  Arabic  translations,  in  order 
to  assist  Mr.  Taltam  in  his  Coptic  and  Arabic 
Dictionary.  On  a  visit  to  the  Coptic  bishop 
at  Cairo,  1  learnt  that  there  was  in  existence  a 
celebrated  Selim  or  Lexicon  in  Coptic  and 
Arabic,  of  which  one  copy  was  in  Cairo,  and 
another  in  one  of  the  Coptic  convents  of  the 
Natron  Lakes,  called  Baramous,  besides  which 
libraries  were  said  to  be  preserved  both  at  the 
Baramous  and  the  Syrian  convents.  In  October, 
1828,  Mr.  Linant  sent  his  dromedaries  to  Te- 
rane,on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  where  thena* 
tron  manufactory  wa  8  estahliBhed  by  the  pacha, 
and  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Linant  and  I  embark- 
ed in  a  cangia  on  the  Nile,  and  dropped  down 
to  Terane.  where  we  landed.  Mounting  our 
dromedaries,  we  rode  to  the  Baramous  convent, 
and  encamped  outside  its  walls.  The  monks 
in  this  convent,  about  twelve  in  number,  ap- 
peared poor  and  ignorant.  Thev  looked  on 
us  with  great  jealoui^y,  and  denied  having  any 
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books  except  those  in  the  church,  which  they 
showed,  we  remained  with  them  till  night, 
and  in  some  degree  soHcned  their  disposition 
towards  us  by  presents  of  some  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  which  their  situation  in  the  desert 
deprived  them.  On  the  following  morning  we 
again  visited  the  monks,  and  so  far  succeeded 
in  making  Oiends  of  them  that  in  a  moment 
of  good  humor  they  agreed  to  show  ns  their 
library.  From  it  I  selected  a  certain  number 
of  manuscripts,  which,  with  the  Selim,  we 
carried  into  tne  monks'  room.  A  lon^  delib- 
eration ensued  among  these  monks  how  far 
they  were  disposed  to  agree  to  my  offers  to 
purchase  them.  Only  one  could  write,  and  at 
fast  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  copy  the 
Selim,  which  copy,  and  the  manuscripts  which 
I  had  selected,  were  to  be  mine  in  exchange 
for  a  fixed  sum  in  dollars,  to  which  I  added  a 
present  of  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  such  other 
articles  as  I  had  to  offer.  F*uture  visitors  would 
escape  the  suspicions  with  which  we  were  re- 
ceived, and  might  perhaps  hear  how  warmly 
we  had  endeavored  to  purchase  and  carry 
away  the  original  Setim.  Next  we  visited  the 
Syrian  convent,  where  similar  suspicions  were 
at  first  shown,  and  were  overcome  by  similar 
civilities.  Here  I  purchased  a  few  manuscripts 
with  Arabic  translations.  We  then  visited  the 
two  other  convents,  but  found  little  of  conse- 
quence. These  manuscripts  I  presented  to  Mr. 
Tatiam,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  small 
room  with  its  trap  door,  through  which  I  de- 
scended, candle  in  hand,  lo  examine  the  manu- 
scripts, where  books  and  parts  of  books,  and 
scattered  leaves  in  Coptic,  Ethtopic,  Syriac  and 
Arabic,  were  lying  in  a  mass,  on  which  I  stood. 
From  this  I  handed  to  Mr.  Linaot  such  as  ap- 
peared best  suited  to  my  purpose,  as  he  stood 
in  the  small  room  above  the  trap-door.  To 
appearance  it  seemed  as  if  on  some  sudden 
emergency  the  whole  lib^arvhad  been  thrown 
for  security  down  this  trap-aoor,  and  that  they 
had  remamed  undisturbed  in  their  dust  and 
neglect  for  some  centuries.' 

About  nine  years  after  the  visit  of  Lord 
Prudhoe,  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  Jr.,  who 
has  travelled  much  in  the  East  to  search 
for  manuscripts  (with  considerable  success,) 
and  in  his  travels  has  met  with  many  curi- 
ous and  interesting  adventures,  which  we 
could  wish  were  mnde  public,  was  also  a 
visitor  to  these  monks.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  following  account  of  his  ex- 
cursion : — 

<  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  \  cannot  answer  your 
letter  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  I  could 
wish,  for  1  have  no  papers  by  me  here  to  refer 
to,  and  I  have  forgotten  some  things  about  the 
monasteries  on  the  Natron  Lakes  which  might 
have  been  interesting  to  you.  However,  as 
far  as  1  remember  I  will  tell  you.  I>unng  the 
winter  of  1837  I  was  in  Egypt  for  the  second 
time,  and  in  the  month  of  January  or  February 
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I  was  engaged  in  a  brisk  chase  after  old  books, 
particularly  two  which  I  had  heard  of  at  Na- 
gade — one  a  Coptic  History  of  Egypt,  which 
I  had  been  told  at  Thebes  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nagad6,  who  was  reputed  to 
be  a  great  dealer  in  magic^the  other  a  Coptic 
find  Arabic  Dictionary,  said  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect and  the  largest  known.  When  I  arrived 
at  Nagad^  the  bishop  was  in  church ;  but 
certain  men  brought  me  a  mat,  whereon  I  sat 
in  the  shade  of  an  old  wall  till  the  people  came 
out  of  church,  which  they  presently  did,  with 
the  bishop  at  their  head.  The  bishop  sat  down 
by  me  on  the  mat,  and  the  congregation  sat 
down  in  a  ring;  and  after  a  long  prologue  of 
compliments,  and  coffee  and  pipes,  and  so  on, 
we  entered  on  the  subject  of  manuscripts.  The 
bishop  told  me  that  the  Dictionary  was  gone  to 
the  palace  of  the  patriarch  at  Cairo ;  and  we 
were  talking  about  the  History,  when  suddenly 
there  arose  a  great  noise  in  the  church,  of 
howling  and  clanking  of  chains.  We  were  all 
silent  in  consternation — and  I  expected  that  the 
episcopal  magician  had  been  raising  a  spirit; — 
when  the  church  doors  burst  open  with  a  crash, 
and  in  the  dark  porch  there  stood  a  tall  figure 
in  a  priest's  robe,  waving  a  great  brazen  ceneer 
in  his  hand.  This  apparition  stalked  forward 
slowly,  when  I  saw  he  had  a  heavy  chain  tied 
to  his  legs.  He  came  up,  and  sat  down  directly 
before  me  on  the  ground.  "  Who  have  you 
the  honor  to  be  ?"  said  I.  "  Who,  pray,  are 
you  ?"  said  one  of  my  men.  Upon  which  he 
turned  round  and  spat  in  the  face  of  the  man 
who  had  addressed  him.  This  man,  who  was 
a  negro,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  when  the 
other  sprang  upon  his  feet  with  a  scream,  and 
made  a  dash  at  the  negro  with  the  censer — a 
very  efficient  weapon  when  properly  applied. 
He  missed  my  man,  and  broke  the  censer  on  the 
stones.  We  all  started  up,  and  a  general  rush 
ensued  against  the  bearer  of  the  censer,  who 
vras  with  some  difiicuhv  secured  and  carried 
off.  He  was  a  son  of  the  bishop ;  and,  being 
a  maniac,  had  been  chained  down  before  the 
altar  of  St.  George — a  sovereign  remedy  in 
these  cases — only  he  pulled  up  the  staples  of 
his  chain,  and  so  came  away  with  the  censer 
before  his  cure  was  completed.  But  the  end 
of  the  affair  was  that  the  bishop  departed  in 
the  scuffle,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  the  History 
of  Egypt.  The  other  volume  had  been  at 
Cairo,  but  was  gone  when  1  mnde  inquiries 
respecting  it  to  the  monastery  of  Amba-Bishoi 
at  the  Natron  Lakes.  I  went  after  it,  and  ar- 
rived there  in  the  month  of  March ;  but  although 
there  were  many  Coptic  manuscripts  of  Litur- 
gies there  in  a  room  in  a  square  tower,  it  was 
not  among  them.  I  then  went  to  another 
monastery:  I  think  it  was  called  Baramous. 
There  was  nothing  there  but  a  few  Coptic 
manuscnpts  on  paper,  and  a  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  fleas.  I  retreated  from  their  attack  to 
the  church,  where  I  went  to  sleep  on  the  mar- 
ble floor ;  but  I  had  hardly  shut  my  eyes  when 
I  was  again  attacked  by  so  many  of  these  mon- 
sters that  I  was  forced  to  be  off  again ;  so  ^ 
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got  up.  and  watched  the  moon  over  the  desert 
till  daylight.  I  then  departed  for  the  monastery 
of  the  Syrians,  where  1  arrived  in  a  short  time. 
Here  was  a  congregation  of  black  Abyssinian 
monks,  dressed  in  wash-leather  and  tallow, 
wiio  were  howling  in  honor  of  some  Abyssin- 
ian saint,  in  a  strange  little  room  at  the  end  of 
a  garden,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  hii^h 
foriified  wall  of  the  monaptery.  They  had  a 
library  of  which  I  have  shown  you  a  skeJch, 
where  the  manuscripts  hung  upon  pe^s  by  long 
straps,  in  a  peculiar  maimer,  different  from  the 
arrangement  of  any  other  library  1  have  evt-r 
seen.  Besides  these  black  brethren,  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  Copts.  The  superior  was  blind 
and  very  old,  with  a  long  white  venerable 
beard,  but  very  dirty.  When  I  inquired  for 
books  he  showed  me  the  library  in  a  high  tow- 
er, in  a  liitle  strong  room,  with  stone  niches 
in  the  wall.  There  were  some  very  remarka- 
ble I  *op'ic  manuscripts— the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  latest  of  them,  as  I  imagine,  is  that 
great  quarto  which  you  saw  at  Parham.  Two 
others  on  vellum  were  lying  on  the  top  of  an 
open  pot  or  iar  of  which  they  had  formed  the 
lid.  There  had  been  jam  or  preserves  of  some 
sort  in  the  pot,  which  the  books  had  been  used 
to  protect;  but  they  had  been  there  so  long 
that  the  jam  had  evaporated,  leaving  some 
duhious-lookinif  lumps  of  dirt  at  the  bottom 
I  was  allowed  to  take  all  the  manuscripts  on 
vellum,  as  they  were  too  old  to  read,  antlof  no 
use  as  covers  for  the  vases  of  preserves.  Among 
a  heap  of  dusty  volumes  on  the  floor  I  found 
the  manuscript  Dictionary  of  which  I  was  in 
search,  but  this  they  would  not  sell,  but  they 
sold  me  two  01  her  imperfect  ones,  so  I  put  it  in 
one  of  the  niches  in  tne  wall,  where  it  remain- 
ed about  two  years,  when  it  was  purchased 
and  brought  away  for  me  by  a  gentleman  at 
Cairo.  You  say  that  Lord  Prudhoe  fed  tlie 
monks,  and  so  found  the  way  to  their  hearts. 
Now  t  have  Ibund,  from  much  practice,  that 
the  two  species  of  Eastern  and  Western  monks 
may  be  divided  logically  into  the  drinking  and 
the  eating  kind.  A  Benedictine  or  even  a 
Capuchin  is  a  famous  hand  at  a  capon,  and 
an  oyster  pAt6  or  so  has  great  charms  for 
him  on  a  fast-day — probatum  est;  but  the 
monks  of  St.  Basil  are  ascetics — they  know 
nothing  of  cookery  beyond  garlic  and  red 
pepper,  and  such  like  strong  condiments — how- 
beit  they  have  a  leaning  to  strong  drink,  and 
consider  rosoglio  as  a  merchandise  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  wants. 

'  The  old  blind  abbot  had  solemnly  declared 
that  there  were  no  more  books  in  the  monas- 
tery besides  those  I  had  seen ;  but  I  had  been 
told  by  Mr.  Linant,  the  pacha's  engineer,  who 
bad  accompanied  Lorcl  Prudhoe,  that  there 
were  some  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  oil-cel- 
lar. Nevertheless  the  abbot  denied  the  fact ; 
but  I  got  him  into  my  room,  with  anothf>r 
father  who  always  went  about  with  him,  and 
there  I  gave  them  some  rosoglio  which  I  had 
brought  on  purpose.  It  was  very  sod  stuff  1 
remember,  pink,  and  tasted  as  sweet  and  plea- 
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sant  as  if  there  was  no  strength  in  it.  They  liked 
it  much,and  sat  sipping fingians — that  is,  coffee- 
cups — of  it  with  a  happy  and  contented  air. 
When  I  saw  that  the  face  of  the  blind  man  wax- 
ed unsuspicious,  and  wore  a  bland  exprei»sion 
whi<  h  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal — for  ne  could 
not  see,  and  did  not  remember  that  those  who 
rould  might  read  his  countenance — I  entered 
again  upon  the  subject  of  the  oil-cellar.  '^  There 
is  no  oil  there,"  sHid  the  old  man.    "  I  am  curi- 
ous about  t|ie  architecture,"  said  I:  '^I  hear 
yours  is  a  famous  oil-cellar."    "  It  is  a  famous 
cellar."  said  the  other  elder ;  "  and  I  remember 
the  days  when  it  overflowed  with  oil.    Then 
there  were  I  do  not  know  bow  many  brethren 
here,  but  now  we  are  few  and  poor ;  bad  times 
are  come  over  us ;  we  are  not  what  we  used  to 
be."    This  monk  having  become  sentimental, 
and  the  abbot  unsuspicious,  "  Well,  let  us  go," 
said  I,  "and  see  this  famous  cellar,  and  we 
will  have  another  bottle  when  we  come  back." 
This  last  argument  prevailed.    We  went  to 
the  oil  cellar,  which  was  under  the  great  tower, 
and  there  were  some  prodigious  pots  which 
once  held  the  oil  of  gladness,  but  which  now 
sounded  hollow  and  empty  to  the  touch.  There 
was  nothing  else  here  ;  but  taking  the  candle 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  brethren^for 
they  had  all  followed  us  into  this  hole  like 
sheep— I  found  a  low  door,  and  passed  into  a 
little  vaulted  room,  which  was  full  of  loose 
leaves  of  Syriac  manuscripts,  more  than  knee- 
deep.    These  are  the  famous  volumes  now  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum.   Here  I  fumbled 
about  a  long  time,  and  aAer  a  good  deal  of 
digging  I  pulled  out  four  books;  and  two  monks, 
strug.iy^iing  together,  pulled  out  the  areat  man- 
uscript Evangelislarium,  which  youliave  seen. 
It  was  tied  up  with  a  string.    "  Here  is  a  box," 
shouted  the  two  monks,  who  were  nearly  chok- 
ed with  the  dust    <^A  box!"  echoed  the  blind 
abbot.    "  Bring  it  out — make  haste— where  is 
the  box  ?    Heaven  be  praised,  it  is  a  treasure." 
'^  Yes,"  screamed  all  the  monks,  <^  a  treasure. 
Allah  Akbar  I — a  box — out  with  it — bring  oat 
the  box."    Out  they  all  rushed  with  the  trea- 
sure, and  I  issued  forth  itito  the  dark,  (for  they 
had  run  away  with  the  candle  in  the  anxiety 
about  the  box  )  with  three  octavos  under  one 
arm,  and  a  quarto  under  the  other.     I  found 
no  more,  except  fragments.    These  I  took  to 
my  room,  and  the  abbot  and  the  other  brother 
soon  came  after  me  for  the  promised  bottle  of 
rososlio,  which  thev  now  much  wanted  to  keep 
up  tneir  spirits,  when  they  found  the  box  of 
treasure  to  be  only  a  ffreat  book.      They 
mumbled  and  murmured  to  themselves  be- 
tween their  cups ;  and  when  they  were  grada- 
hIIv  gettini?  comforted  again,  I  began  to  sRy, 
*■  You  found  no  box  of  treasure  in  the  vault ; 
but,  behold,  I  am  a  lover  of  old  books.    Give 
them  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  certain  num- 
ber of  piastres  in  exchange;  and  so  you  will 
have  found  a  treasure,  and  1  will  go  my  way 
in  gladness."    "Ah!"  said  they,  '*how  much 
will  you  give?"    "  How  much  do  you  want?" 
said  I.    And  so  we  settled  it  over  the  rosoglio, 
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which  smoothed  many  difficulties.  The  Coptic 
raanuscripts  on  vellum  were  enqponced  in  one 
aide  of  a  great  pair  of  camel-bags.  ^  Now," 
said  I,  "  I  will  put  these  into  the  other  aide, 
and  you  shall  take  it  out,  and  help  to  load  the 
camels."  All  we  could  do  we  could  not  put 
all  the  booka  in ;  and  the  two  monks  would  not 
let  me  have  any  extra  parcel  lest  the  other 
brethren  should  see  it  and  smell  a  rat,  and 
claim  their  share  of  the  spoil — at  least  I  sup- 

r>se  that  was  their  reason.  In  this  extremity 
looked  at  each  of  the  three  octavos  and  the 
quarto,  not  knowing  which  to  leave  behind. 
At  las^  the  quarto  being  imperfect  I  lefl  that 
and  great  is  my  sorrow  that  I  did  so,  for  on 
looking  at  the  manuscript  again,  I  believe  that 
very  quarto  ia  the  famous  book  dated  a.d.  411, 
now  the  great  pride  and  treasure  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  However,  T  am  glad  that  es- 
tablishment is  now  possessed  of  it,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  duly  made  use  of.  This  is  all  I  have  to 
tell  you  of  the  manuscripts  in  th6  monasteries 
of  the  Natron  Lakes.' 

In  the  year  1838,  the  Rev.  Henry  Tat- 
tam,  now  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  with  the 
design  already  mentioned,  set  out  upon  his 
expedition  into  Egypt  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  Miss  Piatt,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Tat- 
tam,  a  young  lady  of  great  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, who  took  notes  of  every  thing 
which  passed  during  their  journey,  for  the 
amusement  of  her  mother  after  their  return. 
This  interesting  Journal  has  since  been 
printed,  but,  as  she  writes  in  her  preface, 
very  reluctantly,  at  the  particular  request 
of  several  friends,  and  solely  for  private 
circulation.  They  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the 
19th  of  October :  having  staid  here  for  about 
three  weeks,  busily  employed  in  visiting  the 
patriarch  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  mak- 
ing inquiry  after  manuscripts,  they  set  out 
on  the  f3th  of  November,  and  proceeded 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Esneh,  visiting  many 
churches  and  monasteries,  both  in  going 
and  returning,  and  inspecting  their  libraries, 
which  the  patriarch's  letters  rendered  ac- 
cessible. But  in  most  of  these  Mr.  Tattam 
found  little  more  than  liturgies  and  service- 
books.  At  Sanabou  there  were  some  very 
fine  Coptic  manuscripts,  in  number  amount- 
ing to  eighty-two.  They  return  to  Cairo 
on  Christmas-day. 

On  the  12th  of  January  they  started  across 
the  desert  for  the  valley  of  the  Natron 
Lakes;  and,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
pitched  their  tent  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  monastery  of  Macarius.  Such  passages 
as  relate  to  our  purpose  wc  are  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  quote  from  Miss  Piatt's  Journal. 

'Sunday,  Jan.  I3th. — The  iinit  object  on 
which  our  eyes  rested,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast 
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in  the  tent,  was  the  solitary  convent  of  Abou 
Magar  (St.  Macarius,) a  desolate-looking  build- 
ing like  a  fortress  surrounded  by  the  sea.  It 
is  enclosed  by  a  high  plastered  wall,  containing 
a  space  of  about  300  by  200  feet  Within  this 
area  are  built  the  church,  the  convent  itself,  a 
strong  tower,  and  a  small  chapel,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by  the  monks, 
dates  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  fiAh  century. 
There  is  not  a  window  or  an  aperture  to  be 
seen  on  the  outride,  with  the  exception  of  a 
low  door- way,  which  is  almost  overlooked  as 
the  eye  wanders  over  the  high  blank  wall.  A 
considerable  descent,  scooped  out  from  the 
drifted  sands,  leads  to  the  threshold  of  the 
heavy  iron-door.  It  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  remain  here  until  we  had  visited  the  further 
convents.  Mr.  Tattam  spoke  to  some  of  the 
priests  at  the  gate,  and  two  of  them  accom- 
panied us  to  the  middle  convents,  which  are 
about  two  hours'  ride  from  the  first  In  pass- 
ing at  the  back  of  the  garden  wall  we  perceived 
the  remains  of  buildings  still  connected  with 
the  present  monastery,  which  led  us  to  suppose 
that  it  had  once  been  much  more  extensive.' 

'As  we  crossed  the  ridge  of  hills  separating 
the  two  valleys,  we  obiserved  the  remains  of 
many  convents.  The  monks  state  that  there 
were  formerly  three  hundred  and  sixty  on  the 
mountain  and  in  the  valley  of  Nitria,  and  that 
the  ruins  of  fifly  of  them  may  still  be  seen. 
We  descended  gradually  between  the  rocks, 
and  saw  before  us  the  ,two  middle  convents, 
Deir  Amba  Bischoi  and  St.  Soriani,  or  the 
Syrian  convent  They  were  of  the  same  de- 
cription  as  St  Abou  Magar,  but  larger  and  in 
better  preservation,  particularly  the  latter. 
Our  tent  was  pitched  beneath  the  walls  of  St 
Soriani:  Mr.  Tattam  immediately  entered  the 
convent,  where  pipes  and  coffee  were  brought 
him  ;  after  which  the  priests  conducted  him  to 
their  churches,  and  showed  him  the  books  used 
in  thenf.  They  then  desired  to  know  his  ob- 
ject in  visiting  them  ;  upon  which  he  cautiously 
opened  his  commission  by  saying  that  he  wish- 
ed to  see  their  books.  They  replied  that  they 
had  no  more  than  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
church;  upon  which  he  told  them  plainly  that 
he  knew  they  had.  They  laughed  on  oeing 
detected,  and  after  a  short  conference  said  that 
he  should  see  them.  The  bell  soon  rang  for 
prayers.' 

*  Jan.  14th.— Mr.  Tattam  went  into  the  con- 
vent immediately  after  breakfast  The  priests 
conducted  him  to  the  tower,  and  then  into  a 
dark  vault,  whern  he  found  a  great  quantity  of 
very  old  and  valuable  Syriac  manuscripts. 
He  selected  six  quaito  volumes  and  took  them 
to  the  superior's  room.  He  was  next  shown  a 
room  in  the  tower,  where  he  found  a  number 
of  Coptic  and  Arabic  manuscripts,  principally 
liturgies,  with  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Gospels. 
He  then  asked  to  see  the  rest ;  the  priests 
looked  surprised  to  find  he  knew  of  others,  and 
seemed  at  first  disposed  to  deny  that  they  had 
any  more,  but  at  length  produced  the  key  of 
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the  apartment  where  the  other  hooks  were 
kept,  and  admitted  him.  A(\er  looking  them 
over  he  went  to  the  superior's  room,  where  all 
the  priests  were  assembled,  about  fiAeen  or  six- 
teen in  number :  one  of  them  brought  a  Cop- 
tic and  Arabic  selim,  or  lexicon,  which  Mr. 
Tattam  wished  to  purchase,  but  they  informed 
him  that  they  coula  not  part  with  it,  as  it  was 
forbidden  to  be  taken  away  by  an  interdiction 
at  the  end,  but  they  consented  to  make  him  a 
copy.  He  paid  for  two  of  the  Syriac  manu- 
scripts he  had  placed  in  the  superior's  room, 
for  the  priests  could  not  be  persuaded  to  part 
with  more,  and  lefl  them,  well  pleased  with 
his  ponderous  volumes,  which  ne  gave  me 
through  the  top  of  the  tent,  and  then  rode  off 
with  Mohamed  to  the  farthest  convent,  of  Ba- 
ramous,  about  an  hour  arid  a  half's  ride  from 
St  Soriani.  In  the  convent  of  El  Baramous 
Mr.  Tattam  found  about  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
Coptic  and  Arabic  liturgies  and  a  very  large 
dictionary  in  both  languages.  In  the  tower  is 
an  apartment  with  a  trao-door  in  the  floor, 
opening  into  a  dark  hole  rull  of  loose  leaves 
of  Arabic  and  Coptic  manuscripts.  The  su- 
perior would  have  sold  the  dictionary,  but  was 
afraid,  because  the  patriarch  had  written  in  it 
a  curse  upon  any  one  who  should  take  it 
away.' 

Into  the  monastery  of  Amba  Bischoi,  af* 
ter  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  monks 
to  open  their  door  to  a  lady,  Miss  Piatt  was 
herself  admitted : — 

'  On  the  ground-floor  was  a  vaulted  apart- 
ment, very  loflv,  with  arches  at  each  end,  per- 
fectly dark,  ana  so  strewn  with  loose  leaves  of 
old  liturgies  that  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  floor 
was  visible  ;  and  here  we  were  all  fully  occu- 
pied in  making  diligent  search,  each  with  a 
lighted  taper,  and  a  stick  to  turn  up  old  frag- 
ments. In  some  parts  the  manuscripts  lay  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  and  the  amazing 
quantity  of  dust  was  almost  choking,  accom- 

Eanied  by  a  damp  and  fetid  smell,  nearly  as 
ad  as  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  We  did 
not  And  any  thing  reall}^  valuable  here,  or  any 
thing  on  vellum,  excepting  one  page.' — vol.  i. 
p.  279. 

On  Tuesday  the  15th  Mr.  Tattam  set  out 
to  return  to  Cairo,  having  previously  ob- 
tained from  the  monks  of  the  Syrian  con- 
vent four  other  valuable  Syriac  manuscripts. 
He  called  at  the  monastery  of  Macarius  as 
he  passed  :  here  he  found  about  one  hun- 
dred liturgies,  and  a  beautiful  copy  of  the 
Epistles  in  Coptic,  which  the  monks  refused 
to  sell.  There  were  also  a  great  number  of 
fragments  and  loose  leaves,  from  which  he 
selected  about  a  hundred,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  take  away. 

In  the  month  of  February  Mr.  Tattam 
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returned  to  these  convents,  and  was  more 
successful  than  upon  the  former  occasion. 

<  Saturday,  Feb.  9th.  —  Immediately  ailer 
breakfast  Mr.  Tattam  went  with  Mohamed  to 
St.  Soriani,  leaving  me  to  my  own  amusementa 
in  the  tent  .  .  .  Mr.  Tattam  soon  returned, 
followed  by  Mohamed  and  one  of  the  Bedou- 
ins bearing  a  large  sack-full  of  splendid  Syriac 
manuscripts  on  vellum.  They  were  safely  de- 
posited in  the  tent,  and  a  priest  was  sent  for 
from  St.  Amba-Bischoi,  with  whom  Mr.  Tat- 
tam entered  the  convent,  and  successfully  bar- 
gained for  an  old  Pentateuch  in  Coptic  and 
Arabic,  and  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels in  Coptic.  We  are  delighted  with  our 
success,  and  hope,  by  patience  and  good  man- 
agement, to  get  the  remainder  of  the  manu- 
scripts.' 

'  Feb.  10th ^Mr.  Tattam  went  in  ^e  eve- 
ning to  St  Soriani  to  take  his  leave  of  the 
monks  there,  who  said  he  might  have  four 

more  manuscripts  the  next  day 

Mohamed  brought  from  the  priests  of  St.  So- 
riani a  stupendous  volume  beautifully  written 
in  the  Syriac  character,  with  a  very  old  worm- 
eaten  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  St.  Amba- 
Bischoi,  exceedingly  valuable,  but  not  quite 
perfect  at  the  beginning.' 


This  Mohamed,  who  seems  to  have  been 
little  less  eager  than  his  master  in  his  en- 
deavors to  procure  the  manuscripts,  had 
recourse  to  the  same  means  of  negotiation 
as  Mr.  Curzon  found  it  wise  to  adopt,  and 
applied  them  with  similar  success,  only 
substituting  arakie  for  rosoglio. 

The  manuscripts  which  Mr.  Tattam  had 
thus  obtained  in  due  time  arrived  in  Eng- 
land. Such  of  them  as  were  in  the  Syriac 
language,  not  falling  in  with  the  object  for 
which  his  journey  had  been  originally  un- 
dertaken, were,  by  and  bye,  disposed  of  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  This 
was  indeed  a  most  important  accession. 
Forty-nine  manuscripts  of  such  extreme 
antiquity,  containing  some  valuable  works 
long  since  supposed  to  have  perished,  and 
versions  of  others  written  several  centuries 
earlier  than  any  copies  of  the  originals 
known  to  exist,  constituted  such  an  addition 
as  has  been  rarely  if  ever  made  at  one  time 
to  any  library.  The  collection  of  Syriac 
manuscripts  procured  by  Mr.  Ritch  had  al- 
ready made  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum conspicuous  for  this  class  of  literature 
— but  this  treasure  of  manuscripts  from 
Egypt  rendered  it  superior  to  any  other  in 
Europe. 

From  the  accounts  which  Lord  Prudhoe, 
Mr.  Curzon,  and  Mr.  Tattam  had  given  of 
their  visit  to  the  monastery  of  the  Syrians, 
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it  was  evident  that  but  few  of  the  maou- 
scripts  belonging  to  this  convent  had  been 
removed  since  the  time  of  Assemani,*  and 
probable  that  no  less  a  number  than  nearly 
two  hundred  volumes  must  be  still  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  monks.  Moreover, 
from  several  notices  found  written  in  the 
manuscripts  already  brought  to  England,  it 
was  evident  that  most  of  them  must  be  of 
very  considerable  antiquity.  Several  of 
these  notices  were  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Moses  of  Tecrit,  abbot  of  the  monastery  ; 
and  in  each  of  them  he  states  that  in  the 
year  992  he  brought  into  the  convent,  from 
Mesopotamia,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  As  there  was  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  show  that  even  so  many  as  one  hun- 
dred of  thesQ  manuscripts  had  ever  been 
taken  away  (for  those  which  were  pro- 
cured for  the  papal  library  by  the  two  As- 
semani,  added  to  those  which  Mr.  Curzon 
and  Mr.  Tattam  had  brought  to  England, 
do  not  amount  to  that  number,)  there  was 
suflScient  ground  for  supposing  that  the  con- 
vent of  the  Syrians  still  possessed  not  fewer 
than  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes, 
which  at  the  latest  must  have  been  written 
before  the  tenth  century.  Application  ac- 
cordingly was  made  by  the  Trustees  to  the 
Treasury ;  a  sum  was  granted  to  enable 
them  to  send  again  into  Egypt,  and  Mr. 
Tattam  readily  undertook  the  commission. 
The  time  was  most  opportune.  The  good- 
will of  the  Patriarch  had  been  gained  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  who  had  undertaken 
to  print,  for  the  use  of  his  churches,  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Coptic 
and  Arabic,  in  a  beautiful  large  type  cut 
expressly  for  this .  purpose.  Mr.  Tattam, 
the  editor  of  this  work,  was  naturally  in 
great  favor  with  the  patriarch,  who  by  and 
bye  gave  consent  to  his  proposals.  We 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  these  measures  were 
taken  so  promptly,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed, upon  the  best  authority,  that  simi- 
lar representations  had  been  made  to  the 
French  government;  and  had  much  more 
delay  been  interposed,  these  manuscripts, 
which  perhaps  constitute  the  greatest  ac- 
cession of  valuable  literature  which  has 
been  brought  from  the  East  into  Europe 
since  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  now  the  pride 
of  the  Bibliotheque  Roy  ale. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Tattam's  own  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
the  remainder  of  the  manuscripts  upon  his 
second  excursion  : — 
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<  When  I  returned  to  Cairo  the  second  time, 
all  the  Europeans  who  seemed  to  understand 
my  business  prophesied  that  I  should  not  suc- 
ceed, but  the  reeult  proved  they  were  false 
prophets.  I  lound  I  could  work  more  effectu- 
ally through  the  eheicb  of  a  village  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  who  had  influence  with 
the  superior  of  the  convent,  and  whom  my  ser- 
vant had  secured  in  my  interest,  and  through 
my  servant,  rather  than  by  attempting  direst 
negotiation.  I  therefore  set  to  work.  Af\er  I 
had  been  in  Cairo  about  a  fortnight,  the  sheich 
brought  the  superior  to  my  house,  where  he 
promised  to  let  me  have  all  the  Syriac  manu- 
scripts. My  servant  was  to  go  back  with  him 
and  the  sheich  when  he  returned,  and  to  bring 
away  all  the  manuscripts  to  the  sheich's  house, 
where  they  were  to  be  deposited,  and  I  was  to 
follow  in  three  days  and  bargain  for  them.  I 
went  at  the  time  appointed,  and  took  money 
with  roe  in  the  boat,  and  a  Mohamedan  as  a 
silent  witness  to  the  transaction  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  should  any  crooked  ways 
be  discovered.  My  servant  had  taken  ten 
men  and  eight  donkeys  from  the  village,  and 
had  conveyed  the  manuscripts  to  the  sheich's 
house,  where  I  saw  them  as  soon  as  I  arrived ; 
and  I  found  he  had  already  bargained  for 
ihem,  which  I  confirmed.  That  night  we  car- 
ried our  boxes,  paper,  and  string,  and  packed 
them  all,  and  nailed  up  the  boxes,  and  had 
them  in  the  boat  before  morning  dawned,  and 
before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Alexandria.' 

The  manuscripts  arrived  in  the  British 
Museum  on  the  1st  of  March,  1843.  Upon 
opening  the  cases  very  few  only  of  the 
volumes  were  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  state. 
From  some  the  beginning  was  torn  away, 
from  some  the  end,  from  others  both  the 
beginning  and  end ;  some  had  fallen  to 
pieces  into  loose  quires,  many  were  com- 
pletely broken  up  into  separate  leaves,  and 
all  these  blended  together.  Nearly  two 
hundred  volumes  of  manuscripts,  torn  into 
separate  leaves,  and  mixed  up  together  by 
time  and  chance  more  completely  than  the 
greatest  ingenuity  could  have  effected,  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  confusion  which  at 
first  seemed  almost  to  preclude  hope.  To 
select  from  this  mass  such  loose  fragments 
as  belonged  to  those  manuscripts  which 
were  imperfect,  and  to  separate  the  rest, 
and  collect  them  into  volumes,  was  the  labor 
of  months.  To  arrange  all  those  leaves 
now  collected  into  volumes,  in  their  proper 
consecutive  order,  will  be  the  labor  of  years. 
Without  the  aid  either  of  pagination  or 
catch- words,  it  will  be  requisite  to  read  al- 
most every  leaf,  and  not  only  to  read  it,  but 
to  study  accurately  the  context,  so  as  to 
seize  the  full  sense  of  the  author.    Where 
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there  are  two  copied  of  the  same  book,  or 
where  it  is  the  translation  of  some  Greek 
work  still  existing,  this  labor  will  be  in 
some  measure  diminished  ;  but  in  other  in- 
stances nothing  less  than  the  most  careful 
perusal  of  every  leaf  will  render  it  possible 
to  arrange  the  work,  and  make  it  complete. 
The  number  of  volumes,  as  now  col- 
lected, including  both  entire  works  and 
books  made  up  of  various  fragments, 
amounts  to  three  hundred  and  seventeen, 
of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-six  are  on 
vellum,  and  seventy  on  paper,  all  in  Syriac 
or  Aramaic,  with  one  volume  of  Coptic 
fragments.  These,  together  with  the  forty- 
nine  previously  obtained,  make  an  addition 
to  the  national  library  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  volumes  of  manuscripts.  As  many 
of  these  contain  two,  or  even  three  or  four, 
distinct  works,  written  at  different  periods, 
but  bound  up  together,  and  as  several  are 
made  up  of  various  fragments,  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  affirm  that  there  are  con- 
tained in  this  collection  parts  of  at  least 
one  thousand  manuscripts,  written  in  dif- 
ferent countries — in  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt — and  at  various  times — from  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  earliest  is  dated  a.  o. 
4li,  the  latest  4.  d.  1292.  It  would  be 
very  interesting,  if  the  means  were  within 
our  reach,  to  trace  the  history  of  this  most 
remarkable  collection,  perhaps  the  largest 
that  was  ever  possessed  by  any  single  mo- 
nastery, especially  when  we  consider  the 
time  and  labor  requisite  to  produce  even 
one  copy,  which  could  not  have  been  less 
to  the  Oriental  scribes  than  in  the  convents 
of  the  West.  A  note  at  the  end  of  one 
copy  of  the  works  of  Dyonisius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
the  eighth  century,  states  that  the  transcriber 
completed  his  task  in  the  course  of  one 
year,  which  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  a 
record  of  more  than  ordinary  diligence. 
We  have  no  means,  as  we  have  said,  of  tra- 
cing the  history  of  this  collection,  as  indeed 
we  have  none  either  for  that  of  the  monas- 
tery itself.  It  was  roost  probably  founded 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  asceticism,  and  ran- 
sacked by  the  Arabs,  with  the  rest  of  the 
convents,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  We  have  already  stated  that  it 
was  again  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
that  Moses,  its  then  abbot,  brought  to  its 
library  from  Mesopotamia  two  hundred 
and  fii\y  volumes,  of  which  fact  we  are  as- 
sured by  the  registry  which  he  made  in 
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many,  if  not  in  all,  of  these  books.     Several 
bearing  this  notice  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  several  also  are  in  the  Vatican, 
as  appears  from  the  account  given  by  J.  S. 
Assemani — some  belonging  to  the  collec- 
tion which  he  himself  made,  and  others  to 
that  obtained  by  his  cousin  Elias ;  and  one 
which  was  formerly  the  property  of  Abra- 
ham Ecchellensis,from  which  it  appears  that 
some  manuscripts  had  been  brought  from 
this  monastery  into  Europe  previously  to 
the  expedition  of  Elias  Assemani,  but  by 
whom  or  when  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover.     Moreover,  from  various  notices 
on  the  fly-leaves  of  several  of  these  volumes, 
we  gather  that  they  once  belonged  to  the 
convent  of  Amba-Bishoi,  and  were  after- 
wards transferred  to  that  of  St.  Mary  Deipa- 
ra  of  the  Syrians,  by  a  person  named  Abra- 
ham, and  incorporated  into  their  library. 
Other  similar  notices  record  the  benefac- 
tion of  several  volumes  by  various  indivi-' 
duals,  many  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
inhabitants  of   Tecrit    in    Mesopotamia ; 
where  indeed,  and  at  Edessa,  and  in  the 
monasteries  in  the  neighborhood,  most  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  written.     Many 
of  these  presents  seem  to  have  been  single 
manuscripts  offered  for  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  of  the  donor ;   but  one  notice  states 
that  no  less  than   eighteen   volumes,  the 
property  of  one  individual,  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  convent  upon  the  death  of 
the  owner.     There  are  also  records  of  the 
purchase  of  several  books  for  the  use  of  the 
monastery,  and  some  doubtless  were  tran- 
scribed within  its  walls.     It  is  only  from 
such  incidental  notices  as  these,  written  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  some  of  the  vol- 
umes, that  we  have  any  nfeans  of  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
collection  was  increased  to  so  great  a  num- 
ber.    There  is  a  note  in  one  of  the  volumes 
stating  that  the  manuscripts  belonging  to 
the  library  were  repaired  in  the  year  of  the 
Greeks  1533  (a.  d.   1222.)      At  no  very 
distant  period   subsequently  to  this   they 
were    probably  altogether  neglected,  the 
monks  becoming  too  ignorant  to  make  any 
further   use  of  them.      The  volume  with 
the  most  recent  date  in  the  collection  was 
written  seventy  years  later,  and  aAer  this 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  no  effort  in 
these  monasteries  either  at  composition  or 
translation  into  Syriac, or  even  to  reproduce 
any  of  their  ancient  literature  by  new  tran- 
scripts.     Indeed  the  examination  of  this 
collection  brings  conviction,  that  for  two 
or  three  centuries  at  least  previous  to  this 
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lime  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  tran- 
scribing further  than  to  copj  liturgies,  lives 
of  saints,  a  few  homilies,  and  such  parts  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  were  needed  by  the 
monks  in  the  daily  services.  These,  of 
course,  required  to  be  periodically  renewed, 
as  by  constant  use  they  neccbsarily  became 
torn  and  worn  out.  This  circumstance  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  ancient  manuscripts 
which  the  monks  ever  possessed.  Almost 
all  the  manuscripts  of  this  class  are  palim- 
psest. When  their  service-books  were 
worn  out,  the  monks,  unable  perhaps  to 
obtain  vellum  elsewhere,  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  erasing  the  text  of  an 
old  volume.  In  selecting  manuscripts  for 
this  purpose  they  seem  to  have  been  guided 
chiefly  by  the  fineness  of  the  vellum,  and 
consequently  attacked  those  which  were 
the  most  ancient,  and  in  every  respect  the 
most  valuable.  The  Greek  manuscripts 
seem  to  have  suffered  first,  probably  because 
they  were  unintelligible  to  the  monks ;  for 
although  there  are  several  Greek  palim- 
psests, as  well  as  Syriac,  among  the  manu- 
scripts now  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is 
not  found  in  the  whole  collection  one  single 
Greek  book,  but  only  a  few  very  small  frag- 
ments in  some  of  the  volumes,  which  have 
been  pasted  on  to  mend  the  leaves  that 
were  torn ;  but  even  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Greek  manuscripts  which 
they  did  possess  were  of  the  finest  class 
and  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  closely  resem- 
bling the  famous  Alexandrine  Bible  in  sub- 
stance and  calligraphy.  It  is  evident  that 
the  monks  must  have  employed  some  che- 
mical process  of  erasure,  and  this  in  most 
instances  has  been  so  successful  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  perceptible  trace  of  the  original 
writing,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  very 
injurious  to  the  texture  of  the  vellum  :  these 
manuscripts  are  consequently  in  the  worst 
condition  of  any  in  the  collection.  Some, 
indeed,  of  the  others  look  as  fresh  as  if 
they  had  scarcely  been  used  at  all-^even 
the  original  dressing  of  the  vellum  still  re- 
mains; although  they  have  been  written 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  they  seem  as 
if  the  transcriber  had  finished  his  task  but 
yesterday. 

The  contents  of  these  manuscripts  are, 
as  we  should  naturally  expect,  chiefly 
theological,  and  in  this  department  they 
are  most  important.  The  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  some  of  the  oldest  in 
existence,  and  the  translations  of  the  works 
of  tne  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  are 
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most  valuable,  not  only  because  many  of 
them,  in  all  probability,  were  made  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  authors  (ive  have  the 
means  of  proving  certainly  that  scjme  of 
them  were),  but  also  because  the  manu- 
scripts in  which  these  Syriac  versions  are 
found  are  the  oldest  copies  of  these  \iorks 
nowextant^  and  were  written  some  centu- 
ries earlier  than  any  of  those  in  which  the 
original  Greek  exists.  Moreover,  this  col- 
lection contains  several  renlly  important 
works,  of  which  the  Greek  copies  have 
been  long  since  lost,  and  are  now  only 
known  to  us  either  by  their  titles  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  or  by  very  short 
extracts  pres^erved  by  other  writers.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  many  original  works 
of  Syriac  authors. 

Of  biblical  manuscripts  of  the  Peshito 
version  there  are  nearly  thirty  volumes, 
containing  various  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, most  of  which  were  written  about 
the  sixth  century;  one  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch dated  a.  d.  464.  We  find  also  the 
book  of  Exodus,  written  a.  d.  697 — the 
books  of  Numbers,  Joshua,  and  the  first 
book  of  Kings,  transcribed  about  the  same 
time — of  the  Hexaplar  edition,  with  the  as- 
terisks, obelisks,  d^c,  as  corrected  by 
Eusebius ;  together  with  part  of  Genesis, 
and  of  two  copies  of  the  Psalms,  of  this 
same  edition,  with  short  scholia  by  Atha- 
nasius  and  Hesychius  of  Jerusalem.  Here 
are  the  first  book  of  Samuel  and  the  first 
book  of  Kings,  in  the  version  of  Mar  Ja- 
cob of  Edcssa,  written  a.  d.  703;  and  a 
copy  of  Isaiah,  written  about  the  same 
time,  probably  translated  by  the  same  Mar 
Jacob.  There  are  upwards  of  forty  man- 
uscripts containing  parts  of  the  Peshito 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  many  of 
which  are  of  the  sixth  century,  and  some 
appear  to  be  of  the  fifth  :  and  also  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
James,' St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Jude, 
of  the  Philozenan  version,  or,  more  proper- 
ly speaking,  of  the  edition  corrected  by 
Thomas  of  Heraclea. 

Of  the  Apocrypha,  these  manuscripts 
contain^he  Book  of  Wisdom,  Baruch,  and 
Macabees;  also  the  Book  of  Women 
which  comprises  Esther,  Judith,  Susan- 
nah, Ruth,  and  the  Life  of  the  martyr 
Thecla.  There  are  also  copies  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Infancy  ;  the  History  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  her  Departure  from  this 
world;  the  Doctrine  of  Peter  which  he 
taught  at  Rome ;  and  a  Letter  of  Pilate  to 
Herod,  and  of  Herod  to  Pilate. 
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To  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  should 
be  added  several  Lection aries,  containing 
portions  of  Scripture  appointed  to  be  read 
in  the  churches.  This  class  of  manu* 
scripts,  for  the  reason  which  we  have  above 
stated,  is  more  recent  than  the  copies  of  the 
Scriptures :  some  of  them  are  dated  in  the 
ninth  century,  but  most  in  the  eleventh. 
There  is  a  large  collection  of  rituals  and 
service-books,  with  many  ancient  liturgies ; 
and  these  also  are  of  the  later  class  of 
manuscripts ;  here  are  found  the  liturgies 
of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  James,  St.  John, 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Clement,  St.  Ignatius, 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite ;  of  Celestinus, 
Julius,  Xystus  or  Sixtus,  bishops  of  Rome ; 
of  Basil,  of  Gregory  Theologus ;  of  Cyril 
and  Dioscorus^  bishops  of  Alexandria ;  of 
Eustathius,  of  Curiacus,  andSeverus,  bish- 
ops of  Antioch ;  of  Philoxenus,  bishop  of 
Mabug;  of  Jacob  of  Edessa,  and  Jacob 
bishop  of  Serug;  of  Maruthas,  Thomas  of 
Heraclea,  Moses  Bar  Cepha,  John  Bar  Sal- 
ibi,  and  others.  Several  collections  of  can- 
ons of  councils, — the  Collection  of  Apostol- 
ic canons  made  by  Hippolytus ;  the  Canons 
of  the  councils  of  Nice,  Ancyra,  Neocs- 
sarea,  Gangra,  Laodicea,  Constantinople, 
Ephesus,  Chalcedon ;  the  acts  of  the  second 
council  of  Ephesus,  held  under  Dioscorus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  The- 
odosius  and  Valentinian,  transcribed  a.  d. 
535.  These  collections  of  canons  appear 
to  be  very  important,  as  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  always  translated  from  the 
Greek,  but  to  have  been  arranged  and  di- 
gested by  some  of  the  Syrian  bishops  who 
attended  the  councils.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  canons  of  several  individual  pa- 
triarchs and  bishops  for  the  especial  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  churches,  which  may 
be  of  great  value  in  tracing  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  East. 

Of  documents  which  are  referred  to 
apostolic  times  there  is  found  in  this  col- 
lection a  small  tract  bearing  the  title  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles.  This  has 
been  published  by  the  Cardinal  Mai,  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  his  '  Scriptorum  Veterum 
Nova  Collectio;'  but  he  assigns  it  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  What  pretensions  it 
has  to  refer  its  origin  to  apostolic  times,  as 
its  Title  indicates,  we  cannot  discuss  in  this 
place ;  but  we  must  observe  that  the  Car- 
dinal cannot  have  erred  less  than  six  cen- 
turies in  the  date  which  he  fixes  on ;  for 
there  are  two  copies  of  this  tract  among 
these  Syriac  manuscripts,  both  of  which 
were  undoubtedly  transcribed  in  the  sixth 
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century  of  the  Christian  era.*  Of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  there  are  found  in  this 
collection  two  copies  of  the  Recognitions 
ascribed  to  St.  Clement,  one  in  the  very 
ancient  manuscript  which  we  have  spokea 
of  before,  and  the  other  in  a  copy  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  sixth  century ;  and 
three  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  to  St.  Puly* 
carp,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Romans. 
To  these  we  should  add  several  copies  of 
the  works  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Are- 
opagite. Of  other  ecclesiastical  writers, 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries — be- 
sides various  fragments  from  their  works 
cited  by  other  authors,  we  recover  in  this 
Syriac  collection  an  oration  of  Melito, 
bishop  of  Sardis,  to  the  emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus;  which,  however,  does  not 
agree  with  that  cited  by  Eusebius  in  his 
i^clesiastical  History  (Book  iv.  chap.  26) : 
— the  entire  Dialogue  on  Fate  by  Bardle- 
sanes,  of  which  a  fragment  had  been  pre- 
served by  Eusebius  in  the  10th  chapter  of 
the  6th  book  of  his  '  Prcparatio  EvangeU- 
ca ;'  and  two  or  three  treatises  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  which  appear  to  have  been 
hitherto  unknown. 

Of  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth 
century, — Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  against 
the  Manicheans.  The  original  Greek  is 
imperfect,  and  the  last  book  lost ;% the  Sy- 
riac version  is  complete,  and  was  tran- 
scribed a.  d.  411.  In  the  same  manu- 
script are  contained,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  two  works  of  Eusebius,  on  the  Di- 
vine Manifestation  of  our  Lord,  and  on  the 
Martyrs  of  Palestine.  We  find  here  also 
the  five  first  books  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  transcribed  early  in  the  sixth  cen- 

*  There  is  another  error  leM  excusable  com- 
mitted by  the  learned  Cardinal,  which,  as  it  re- 
lates to  a  matter  of  considerable  interest,  the  les 
timony  to  the  antiquity  of  the  British  Church  re 
ceived  in  the  East,  certainly  not  later  than  about 
the  year  500,  and  probably  much  earlier  (for  this 
is  the  period  of  the  transcript  of  the  manuscript), 
we  must  tske  this  opportunity  of  correcting.  At 
the  end  of  this  work,  professing  to  be  *  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Apostles,'  there  is  an  account  of  the 
different  channels  through  which  the  sacerdotal 
office  was  transmitted  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
then  Christian  world.  The  passage  to  which  we 
allude  runs  thus: — *Rome,  the  whole  of  Italy , 
Spain,  Britain,  Gaul,'  and  the  other  countries 
round  about,  received  the  hand  of  priesthood 
from  Simon  Cepba,  who  came  from  Antioc-.h,  and 
was  ruler  and  governor  of  the  church  which  be 
built  there.*  This  we  have  translated  from  the 
Syriac,  as  it  is  correctly  printed  at  page  174.  But 
the  Latin  version  runs  thos : — *  Accepit  manum 
sacerdotaiem  Roma  ci vitas,  et  tota  Italia^  ao  His* 
pania,  Bytkinia^  et  Gallia,'  dbc.«— p.  7. 
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lory.     Of  Athadiwias, — hie  Ck>miDentary 
on  the  Psalms,  Life  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
his  Festal   Letters,  bat  not  complete :  of 
these  letters  Athanasius  wrote  upwards  of 
forty — that  is,  one  for  every  year  of  his  pa- 
triarchate— it  having  been  a  practice  with 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria  to  send  a  cyclical 
letter   at  Christmas  to  all  the  bishops  of 
their  province,  to  inform  them  on   what 
day  Easter  was  to  be  observed.     These 
have  all  perished   in  the  original  Greek, 
except  a  fragment  of  the  99th  preserved 
by  Theodoras  Balsamon.     Of  Basil — the 
Treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  transcribed 
A.  D.  509,  not  130  years  -after  his  death; 
his  Regulai  fusius  Tractate,  Treatise  on 
Virginity,  and  various  sermons.    Of  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa, — Homilies  on  the   Lord's 
Prayer,  on  the  Beatitudes,  and  othef  ser- 
mons, some  written  in  the  sixth  century. 
Of  Gregory  Theologus, — his  works  trans- 
lated into  Syriao  by  Paul,  an  abbot  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  a.  d.  624^  with  commen- 
taries by  Severus,  bishop  of  Nisibis;  one 
copy  transcribed  a.  d.  790,  another  a.  d, 
840,  and  others  which  appear  more  ancient. 
Of  Ephraem  Syrus, — many  sermons,  me- 
trical   discourses,    and    hymns;     among 
which  are  several  things  qot  comprised  in 
Assemani's  edition  of  his  works — for  ex- 
ample, his  tract  against  Julian,   supposed 
to  have  been  lost ;  one  of  these  manuscripts 
is  dated  a.  o.  519,  or  about  150  years  after 
the  death  of  the  author;  others  appear  to 
be  still  more  ancient 

Of  Fathers  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth, — 
nearly  all  the  works  of  John  Chrysostom, 
in  manuscripts  of  great  antiquity ;  one  co- 
py of  the  Homilies  on  St.  Matthew  is  da- 
ted A.  D.  557,  about  150  years  after   his 
death ;  another  copy,  without  date,  of  the 
same  Homilies  appears  to  be  about  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier.     Several   treatises  of 
Proclus,  his  successor  on  the  patriarchal 
throne  of  Constantinople.    The   *  Historia 
Lausiaca'  of  Paliadius ;  also  the   account 
of  the  Egyptian  monks,  by  Evagrius  Pon- 
ticus,   with  other  of  his  works ;  a  short 
treatise  on  heresies  by  Epiphanius,  written 
A.  D.  562,  less  than  160  years  after  his  de- 
cease, together  with  extracts  from  his  other 
works.     Almost  all  the  works  of  Cyril  of 
Alexander,  of  very  great  antiquity ;  among 
which  we   would   specify  the  treatise  on 
Adoration  in  Spirit  and  Truth,  transcribed 
A.  D.  553,  about  1 10  years  after  his  death ; 
his  commentary  on  St.  Luke,  in  two  vol- 
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excepting  a  very  few  passages  preserved  in 
the  catene  oh  St.  Luke.  Some  of  Cyril's 
works  were  translated  into  Aramaic  during 
his  life-time,  by  Rabulas,  who  was  then 
bishop  of  Edessa. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  a 
work  of  Timotheus,  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, against  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
transcribed  a.  d.  562 — 25  years  after  his 
death;  various  letters  of  his  successors, 
Theodosius  and  Theodorus;  numerous 
writings  of  Severus  (Patriarch  of  Antioch), 
among  which  we  would  specify  a  volume 
of  sermons,  transcribed  a.  o.  569,  or  only 
about  thirty  years  after  his  death :  many  of 
his  works  were  translated  into  Syriac  du- 
ring his  life-time,  in  the  year  528,  at  Edes- 
sa, by  Paul,  bishop  of  Callinicum.  Of 
these  writers  of  the  sixth  century  nothing 
more  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Greek  than 
the  titles  of  their  works,  and  not  even  the 
whole  of  these.  This  arises  probably  from 
their  having  been  diligently  suppressed  by 
the  emperor  and  the  opposite  party,  by 
whom  they  had  been  condemned  :  they  are, 
however,  roost  important  for  throwing  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century,  more  especially  on  several 
important  events  consequent  upon  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  concerning  which 
we  have  little  more  at  present  than  the 
statement  of  one  party. 

For  ecclesiastical  history  we  have  in  this 
collection — besides  the  five  first  books  of 
Eusebitts'  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  his 
Martyrs  of  Palestine — a  contemporary  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  by  John,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  from  the  year  a.  d.  571  to  583 
(this  manuscript  must  have  been  transcrib- 
ed about  the  same  time  as  the  last  event  it 
records);  two  imperfect  Ecclesiastical 
Chronicles ;  a  considerable  collection  of 
Martyrologies,  Lives  of  Saints,  Fathers, 
and  eminent  Bishops ;  which  may  supply 
much  matter  hitherto  unknown.  In  gen- 
eral theology  there  are  several  anonymous 
treatises  on  Christianity,  and  works  against 
various  heresies,  together  with  some  vol- 
umes of  miscellaneous  sermons. 

Of  Ascetic  writers, — numerous  treatises 
of  Ammonius,  Macarius,  Evagrius,  Esaias, 
6lc,  d&c. 

Of  original  Syriac  authors,  besides  Eph- 
raem, above  spoken  of,  there  are  found 
among  these  manuscripts, — works  of  Mar 
Isaac,  presbyter  of  Antioch;  numerous- 
writings  of  Mar  Jacob,  bishop  of  Serug,  or 

...•  ,^...... ..^.^  ^^ . ,  .^ .w.    Batnie — among  which  one  volume  of  ser- 

umes,  of  which  the  original  Greek  is  lost,  |  mons  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  a.  o^ 
Vol.  VII.— No.  III.         20 
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653,  little  more  than  130  jeara  subsequent- 
ly to  his  death,  and  probably  was  written 
tnueh  earlier;  various  works  of  Philoxe- 
nns,  bishop  of  *  Mabug,  one  rolume  of 
which  is  dated  a.  o.  569,  or  less  than  fifty 
years  after  his  death;  the  treatise  of  Peter, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  against  Damian ;  seve- 
ral works  of  Mar  Jacob,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
and  amongst  these  his  valuable  recension 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, according  to  the  Peshito  version 
and  that  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea.  We 
might  have  added  many  other  Syriac  au- 
thors. 

To  the  above  short  list  of  writers  purely 
theological,  we  should  not  omit  to  subjoin 
the  categories  of  Aristotle,  translated  into 
Syriac  by  Sergius  of  Rhesina,  in  the  sixth 
century ;  commentaries  on  Aristotle  by 
Probus  and  Severus  bishop  of  Kenneserin ; 
and  a  Syriac  translation  of  Galen  de  Sim- 
plicibus.  These  manuscripts  are  of  great 
antiquity,  and  touch  upon  the  times  at 
which  the  translations  were  made. 

In  closing  a  very  brief  notice  of  this 
collection,  we    cannot    refrain  from  con- 

frratulating  the  learned  of  Europe  general- 
y  that  these  manuscripts  have  been  res- 
cued from  perishing  in  a  vault  in  the  desert 
of  Africa ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  forgiv- 
en for  indulging  in  a  little  national  pride 
when  we  rejoice  that  they  are  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum.  We  are,  however, 
constrained  at  the  same  time  to  confess 
that  this  our  joy  is  much  sobered  down  by 
the  apprehension  that  these  valuable  works, 
although  now  safe  from  the  danger  of  de- 
struction, will  still  lie  upon  our  shelves  in 
almost  as  great  neglect  as  they  did  in  the 
oil-cellar  of  the  monastery.  There  are 
but  few  Oriental  scholars  in  England;  and 
among  those  few  the  Syriac  has  found  hard- 
ly any  attention.  The  number  of  persons 
at  present  competent  to  make  any  use  of 
this  matchless  collection  is  very  limited, 
and  even  of  those  who  may  be  competent, 
one  is  too  far  removed  to  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  a  second  too  much  pressed 
by  other  duties.  Neither  can  we  foresee 
any  prospect  of  young  scholars  rising  up  to 
whom  we  may  look  forward  as  future  ex- 
plorers of  this  extensive  mine.  The  mer- 
cantile spirit  pervades  even  our  literary 
pursuits,  and  that  is  most  studied  which 
seems  most  likely  to  turn  out  to  some  ma- 
terial advantage,  not  that  which  most  tends 
to  intellectual  profit.  We  have  some  He- 
brew scholars :  there  are  Hebrew  professor- 
ships in  both  the  universities ;  that  in  Ox- 


ford  is  well  endowed.    We  have  a  few  in- 
different  Arabic  students ;  there  are   also 
chairs   for  Arabic,   indifierently  endowed, 
in   both   universities.    The  foundation  of 
the  Sanscrit  Chair  and  scholarships  in  Ox- 
ford has  already  engaged  several  in  the  stu- 
dy of  that  language ;  and  the  additional 
facilities   afforded  to  obtain  the  means  of 
wealth  and   distinction   in  India,   by  the 
knowledge  of  the  Persian,  have  produced 
several  eminent  Persian  scholars.     But  the 
Syriac,  a  language  which  by  every  associa- 
tion would  seem  to  call  for  our  sympathies 
more  than  any  other,  hardly  excepting  the 
Hebrew  itself,    has  hitherto  been   in  this 
country  almost  en tii^ly  neglected.     There 
are  no  lectures  read  in  this  language  in  the 
university  of  London.    There  is  no  pro- 
fessorship of  Syriac  in  Oxford   or  Caoi- 
bridge ;  and  while  no  less  than  three  new 
theological  chairs  have  been  lately  estab- 
lished in  Oxford,  the  Syriac    language, 
which  would  afford   more  light  than  any 
other  for  the  critical  explanation  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament — perhaps  of 
the  Old  Testament  also— ^which  conlains 
much  patristical  theology  and  vast   mate- 
rials for  ecclesiastical  history  that  cannot 
be  elsewhere  obtained,  has  been  left  with- 
out a  professor,  and  consequently,  perhaps, 
without  a  student.    The  Syriac  Theoph»- 
nia  of  Eusebius  and  the  Epistles  of  Ign«- 
tius  are  the  only  works  in  that  language, 
with  the  exception  of  the  whole  or  parts  of 
the  Scripture,  which,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,   have  been  published   in  this 
country.    The  glory  of  such  Syriac  litenh- 
ture  as  was  brought  to  England  by  Hun- 
tington was  taken  from  us  by  foreigners, 
who  transcribed  and  published  the  valuable 
history  of  Gregory  Bar  Hebrcus  from  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian. 

These  are  melancholy  recollections;  and 
our  anticipations  are  shaded  with  their  tints. 
But  still  we  are  pleased  and  proud  that  the 
Government  and  the  Museum  have  done 
their  duty  as  respected  the  Treasure  of  the 
Desert. 


Lkwx*  Priort. — On  Monday,  the  Brighton 
Herald  reporta  that  the  workmen  found  a  crave, 
not  of  Caen  atone,  but  of  chalk,  containing  the  nn- 
coffined  bonea  of  a  fall-aized  human  body.  A 
pavement  of  Roman  tilo,  alao,  haa  been  fonod  itt 
another 'Spot — ita  centre  ia  plain,  bordered  with 
enamelled  tilea,  aome  in  a  iair  state  of  preaenra- 
tion,  and  ornamented  with  the  De  Warren  arms. 
Alao  a  doorway  of  a  atone  cell,  the  aide  atones 
iperfeol,  and  the  atone  Ibundation  good.— ^tA. 
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LEIGH  HUNT  AND  THE  ITALIAN  POETS. 

Stories  from  the  Ittdian  Poets;  being  a 
summary  in  Prose  of  the  Poems  ofDemte, 
Puid,  Boiardoy  Ariosto  and  Tasst*,with 
Comments  throughout,  occasional  Passar 
ges  versified,  and  critical  Notices  of  the 
Lives  and  Genius  of  the  Authors,  By 
Leigh  Hunt,  2  Vols.  Loodoo  :  Chap- 
man and  Hall. 

This  is  a  dainty  book  to  set  before  a 
tritic.  The  idea  is  as  happy  and  as  suita- 
ble to  the  wants  of  the  day,  as  the  execution 
i«  masterly.  It  is  a  book  for  the  poetical  of 
all  tastes.  Grave  and  gay/  fanciful  and 
imaginative,  romantic  and  pathetic  are  its 
stores ;  and  the  guiding-spirit  is  that  of  the 
genial,  graceful,  and  accomplished  author 
of  '  Rimini.' 

In  these  busy  times  of  ours,  when  the 
intellects  of  men  are  sorely  tasked  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age, 
when  books  multiply  with  startling  fecund- 
ity, and,  amidst  the  number,  so  many  are 
worthy  of  attention,  the  works  of  bygone 
times  must  necessarily  occupy  less  of  our 
study.  Except  for  a  few  stray  students,  the 
past  can  never  be  supposed  worthy  to  absorb 
attention;  yet  rightly  to  understand  that 
past,  a  long-life  study  must  be  given.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  past,  for  its  own  great  sake, 
no  less  than  for  the  sake  of  its  parentage 
with  the  present,  cannot  be  neglected  by  the 
thinking  world.  It  must  be  studied  till  it 
is  thoroughly  understood ;  it  must  be  ran- 
sacked ;  all  that  is  dim  and  questionable, 
be  it  ever  so  trifling  in  appearance,  must  be 
elucidated.  And  this  labor,  which  is  divi- 
ded amongst  the  archaeologists,  the  histori- 
ans, the  philosophers,  the  critics,  and  the 
bibliographers,  is  meant  for  the  million,  who 
cannot  so  occupy  themselves,  having  more 
pressing  matter  on  hand.  Daily,  therefore, 
do  we  see  some  new  attempt  to  shorten  the 
routes  of  study ;  or  at  least  to  clear  them 
firom  obstacles.  '  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
knowledge'  is  a  true  saying  only  in  one 
sense;  the  Sovereign  People  cannot,  indeed, 
be  wise  by  merely  willing  it ;  but  they  can 
demand  that  the  road  shall  be  cleared  of 
all  obstacles  before  they  will  venture  to 
travel.  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  ma- 
jority of  works  undertaken  with  the  express 
purpose  of  making  the  journey  easy,  make 
it  profitless;  because  they  are  the  produc- 
tioiis  of  men  who  are  almost  as  ignorant  as 
the  public  they  pretend  to  teafik    But  we 


are  also  aware  that  all  the  leading  tenden- 
cies of  our  literature  are  towards  one  desi- 
rable end-^the  removal  of  all  obstacles 
from  the  path  of  knowledge.  Not  only  has 
there  sprung  up  a  high  sort  of  literature  for 
the  people ;  not  only  has  Latin  long  been 
banished  as  a  literary  language,  but  it  has 
even  begun  to  be  banished  from  the  notes 
of  edition^  to  the  classics ;  so  that  at  last 
it  seems  frankly  to  be  understood  that  works 
are  to  be  written  with  a  view  to  the  facility 
of  the  reader.  Abstruse  subjects,  indeed, 
must  always  remain  abstruse.  You  cannot 
popularize  the  higher  branches  of  science. 
But  even  there,  unnecessary  obscurity  in 
expression,  whether  by  the  pedantic  accu- 
mulation of  formuls,  or  by  the  careless 
indecision  of  a  wordy  style,  is  inexcusable. 

In  this  great  worlc  of  facilitating  the  stu- 
dies of  mankind,  such  a  book  as  that  now 
before  us  has  a  fitting  place.  It  addresses 
itself  to  various  classes.  To  those  ignorant 
of  Italian,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  it  fur* 
nishes  a  vivid  and  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
great  Italian  poets.  To  those  who  merely 
*  dabble'  in  the  literature,  it  will  be  a  dainty 
feast.  To  those  who  are  about  to  study 
any  one  of  these  great  poets,  it  will  be  the 
fittest  introduction  they  could  possibly  have. 
To  those  who  have  read  the  poets,  but  have 
not  time  to  re-read  them,  it  will  be  a  charm- 
ing and  facile  opportunity  of  refreshing 
their  knowledge.  Finally,  to  the  poetic^ 
readers  of  all  kinds,  it  will  be  an  almost 
inexhaustible  source  of  delight.  It  is  of 
poetry  '  all  compact.'  The  magnificent 
pictures  painted  by  these  truly  great  men 
are  given  to  the  world  in  exquisite  engra- 
vings. Perhaps  no  translation  could  do  the 
justice  to  the  original  that  is  done  by  the 
simple,  faithful,  end  delicately-picked  prose 
of  these  volumes;  in  the  first  place,  because 
poetical  versions  always  have  more  or  less 
of  the  translator  forced  upon  the  poet :  in 
the  second  place,  because  prose,  though 
robbed  of  the  endless,  charm  of  rhythm, 
does  by  its  very  unpretendingness  leave 
more  room  to  the  reader's  imagination  to 
conceive  the  glories  of  the  original :  prose 
is  professedly  incomplete ;  a  poetical  trans- 
lation pretends  to  be  complete,  and  is  not. 

We  will  give  a  specimen.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  Cary  or  Wright,  and  read  there  the 
ghastly  story  of  Ugojino  (*  ce  malheureux/ 
asTh6ophile  Gautier,  with  his  usual  spright- 
ly absurdity,  says,  *  qui  mangeait  ces  enfans 
pour  leur  conserver  un  p^re,'}  and  then 
compare  the  following  prose  version  as  given 
by  Leigh  Hunt 
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^'The  pilgrims  went  on,  and  beheld  two 
other  epirlts  ao  closely  locked  up  together  in 
one  hoie  oF  the  ice,  that  the  head  ot  one  was 
right  over  the  other's  like  a  cowl ;  and  Dante, 
to  his  horror,  saw  that  the  upper  head  waf  de* 
vouring  the  lower  with  all  the  eaj^erness  of  a 
man  who  is  famished.  The  poet  asked  what 
could  possibly  make  him  show  a  hate  so  bru- 
tal ;  adding,  that  if  there  were  any  ground  for 
it,  he  would  tell  the  story  to  the  world.* 

<*  The  sinner  raised  his  head  from  the  dire 
repast,  and  after  wiping  his  jaws  with  the  hair 
from  it,  said,  **  You  ask  a  thing  which  it  shakes 
me  to  the  heart  to  think  of.  It  is  a  story  to 
renew  all  my  misery.  But  since  it  will  pro- 
duce this  wretch  his  due  infamy,  hear  it,  and 
you  shall  see  me  speak  and  weep  at  the  same 
time.  Ho^  thou  camest  hither,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  perceive  by  thy  speech  that  thou  art.  a 
Florentine. 

"  <  Learn,  then,  that  I  was  the  Count  Uj^oli- 
DO,  and  this  man  was  Ruggieri  the  Archbishop. 
How  I  trusted  him,  and  was  betrayed  into 
prison,  there  is  no  need  to  relate ;  but  of  his 
treatment  of  me  there,  and  how  cruel  a  death 
I  underwent,  hear ;  and  then  judge  if  he  has 
offended  me. 

^*  *  I  had  been  imprisoned  with  my  children 
a  Ion  jit  time  in  the  tower  which  has  since  been 
called  from  me  the  Tower  of  Famine ;  and 
many  a  new  moon  had  I  seen  through  the 
hole  that  served  us  for  a  window,  when  I 
dreampt  a  dream  that  foreshadowed  to  me 
what  was  cominff.  Methought  that  this  roan 
headed  a  great  chase  against  the  wolf,  in  the 
mountains  between  Pisa  and  Lucca.  Among 
the  foremost  in  his  party  were  Gualandi,  Sis- 
mood  i,  and  Laofranchi,  and  the  hounds  were 
thin,  and  eager,  and  high-bred :  and  in  a  little 
while  I  saw  the  hounds  fasten  on  the  flanks  of 
the  wolf,  and  the  wolf's  children,  and  tear 
them.  At  that  moment  1  awoke  with  the  voi- 
ces of  my  own  children  in  my  ears  asking  for 
bread.  Truly  cruel  must  thou  be,  if  thy  heart 
does  not  ache  to  think  of  what  I  thought  then. 
If  thou  feel  not  for  a  pang  like  that,  what  is  it 
for  whiclf  thou  art  accustomed  to  feel  ?  We 
were  now  all  awake ;  and  the  time  was  at 
hand  when  they  brought  us  bread,  and  we  bad 
ail  dreampt  dreams  which  made  us  anxious. 
At  that  moment  I  heard  the  kev  of  the  horrible 
tower  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  door  below,  and 
fasten  it  I  looked  at  my  children,  and  said  not 
a  word.  I  did  not  wee|>.  I  made  a  strong 
effort  upon  the  soul  within  me.  But  my  little 
Anselm  said,  *  Father,  why  do  you  look  so?  Is 
any  thing  the  matter?'  Nevertheless,  I  did 
not  weep,  nor  say  a  word  all  the  day,  nor  the 
night  that  followed.  In  the  rooming  a  ray  of 
light  fell  upon  os  through  tiie  window  of  our 
and  prison,  and  I  beheld  in  those  four  little 
faces  the  likeness  of  my  own  facet  &nd  then  I 
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began  to  gnnw  mv  hands  for  misery.  My 
children,  thinking  I  did  it  for  hunger,  raised 
themselves  on  the  floor,  and  said,  <  Father,  we 
should  be  less  miserablo  if  you  would  eat  our 
own  flesh.  It  was  you  that  gave  it  us,  Take 
it  again.'  Then  I  sat  still,  in  order  not  to  make 
them  unhappier :  and  that  day  and  the  next, 
we  all  remained  without  speaking.  On  the 
fourth  day,  Gaddo  stretched  nimself  at  my  feet, 
and  sajil,  *  Father,  why  won't  you  help  me  ?* 
and  there  he  died.  And  as  surely  as  thou 
lookest  on  me,  so  surely  I  beheld  the  whole 
three  die  in  the  same  manner.  80 1  began  in 
my  misery  to  grope  about  in  the  dark  for  them, 
for  I  had  become  blind ;  and  three  days  I  kept 
calling  on  them  by  name,  though  they  were 
dead;  till  famine  did  for  me  what  grief  had 
been  unable  to  do.' 

*^  With  these  words,  the  miserable  man,  hie 
eyes  starting  from  his  head,  seized  that  other 
wretch  again  with  his^ teeth,  and  ground  them 
against  the  skull  as  a  dog  does  with  a  bone." 


*  This  is  the  fiimoas  itory  of  Uffolino,  who 
bstrayed  tbs  csstles  of  Pisa  to  the  Florsntinei, 
and  was  stmrved  with  his  childran  in  the  Tower 
of  Famine. 


This  specimen  will  sufficiently  inform  our 
readers  of  the  style  in  which  the  whole 
work  is  executed.  Dante's  long  poem  is 
seldom  read  throughout  by  foreigners ;  but 
with  such  a  full  analysis  of  it — or  rather, 
with  its  story  briefly  but  so  completely  told, 
as  in  these  volumes,  the  roost  indolent  rea- 
der will  have  patience  to  the  end  :  and  the 
delight  thereby  gained  may  induce  him  to 
venture  on  the  original.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Ariosto,  whose  charming  stories 
are  here  charmingly  narrated ;  but  whose 
poem  is  confessedly  tedious  from  excess  of 
wealth.  And  we  may  here  mention,  by  the 
way,  the  beautiful  little  book,  similar  in  its 
object,  which  Mr.  Craik  has  given  us  on 
Spenser  ;*  wherein  as  much  of  Spenser  as 
is  conjectured  would  be  read  by  the  busy 
men  of  otlr  day,  is  given  in  his  own  lovely 
words ;  and  the  rest  in  a  prose  analysis.  So 
many  persons  have  expressed  their  grati- 
tude for  Mr.  Craik's  having  thus  brought 
Spenser  home  to  them,  that  we  can  have 
little  hesitation  in  assuming  that  Leigh 
Hunt's  book  will  be  widely  popular.  Still 
less  hesitation  have  we  in  ranking  it 
amongst  our  English  classics.  To  prophecy 
is  perilous,  when  contemporaries  are  the 
subjects;  nevertheless,  when  we  consider 
the  immortal  beauty  of  the  poets  here  as* 
sembled,  and  the  exquisite  manner  in  which 
their  stories  are  retold,  we  cannot  but  as- 
sume that  the  book  will  never  grow  useless, 
as  we  are  sure  it  never  can  be  more  felici- 
tously executed. 

One  portion  of  no  slight  interest  is  that 

*  Forming  vob.  60, 61, 6S  of  >  Knigbt's  Weskly 
Volame.' 
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devoted  to  the  notices  of  the  livea  and  genias 
of  the  five  poets.  Painstaking  memoirs 
they  all  are ;  and,  with  one  exception,  they 
are  all  genial  criticisms.  It  is  this  portion 
of  the  work  which  calls  for  especial  notice 
at  our  hands :  the  poets  can  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Great  critics  are  rare;  rarer  even  than 
great  poets.  To  be  a  great  critic  a  man 
needs  the  sensibility  and  imagination  of  a 
poet,  with  the  acnteness  and  comprehensive 
grasp  6f  reasoning  of  a  philosopher ;  and 
to  these  qualities  he  must  add  a  highly 
cultivated  taste.  There  have  been  some 
excellent  critics;  but  we  should  hesitate 
before  naming  any  one  as  |^eat,  that  is  to 
•ay,  as  greatly  uniting  in  himself  the  above 
conditions.  The  celebrated  critics  have 
either  leaned  too  much  to  the  philosophical 
side  ;  or  else  too  much  to  the  imaginative 
side.  But  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  no- 
torious that  many  great  thinkers  have  had 
no  relish,  no  capacity  for  poetry  ;  so  also, 
on  the  other  hand,  most  poets  have  had  no 
power  of  explaining  accurately  what  they 
feel  vividly  :  the  logical  faculty  has  been, 
not  deficient,  but  differently  employed  by 
them.  Hence  the  profound  truth  of  Plato's 
paradoxical  discussion  in  the  '  Ion.' 

Of  the  two  classes  of  critics  Leigh  Hunt 
ranges  under  that  of  the  imaginative.  A 
poet  himseff — genuine  in  kind,  though  not 
of  a  great  kind — he  has  been  all  his  life  a 
student  of  poetry ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  art  of  poetry  he  is  an  accomplished 
critic.  Hazlitt  once  said  that  the  style  of 
poetry  which  a  man  sat  deliberately  down 
to  write,  was  the  style  he  would  praise,  and 
that  only.  There  is  some  truth  io  this ;  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  though  catholic  in  his  tastes, 
may  be  seen,  in  his  criticisms,  to  exhibit 
the  tendencies  of  the  poet,  quite  as  much  as 
those  of  the  judge.  The  bias  of  his  mind, 
however,  is  only  the  more  visible,  from  its 
being  original ;  and  to  object  to  this  bias,  is 
idle ;  all  that  the  reader  has  to  do  with  it  is 
to  note  it,  to  be  aware  of  its  influence,  and 
make  allowance  accordingly.  Any  opin-. 
ion  coming  from  one  so  well  qualified  to 
pronounce,  as  he  is,  on  all  poetical  matters, 
roust  be  received  with  the  utmost  respect ; 
and,  before  it  is  questioned,  should  b%  ex- 
amined as  to  how  far  it  may  be  the  result  of 
any  opinions  peculiar  to  him — of  any  ten- 
dencies which  his  mind  manifests  in  con- 
tradiction to  those  of  mankind  in  general. 

With  all  deductions  made  for  what  are 
called  Huniisms,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
Leigh  Hunt  is  a  critic  of  very  uncommon 


excellence.  He  knows  poetry,  and  be  feels 
it.  He  can  not  only  relish  a  beautiful 
poem,  but  he  can  also  explain  the  mystery 
of  its  mechanism,  the  witchery  of  peculiar 
harmonies,  and  the  intense  force  of  words 
used  in  certain  combinations.  The  myste- 
ries of  versification  in  their  subtlest  recesses 
are  known  to  him.  His  sensibility,  origin- 
ally delicate,  has  been  cultivated  into  taste, 
by  a  lifelong  intercourse  with  poets.  He 
has  read  much,  and  read  well. 

His  greatest  drawback  as  a  teacher,  is 
the  absence  of  that  conception  of  literature 
as  the  product  of  national  thought,  which 
though  oflen  carried  to  excess,  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  modern  conti- 
nental criticism.  A  new  class  of  thinkers 
has  arisen,  who,  when  judging  of  a  work  of 
art,  endeavor  to  throw  themselves  back  into 
the  era  in  which  it  was  produced;  thus 
striving  to  look  at  it,  as  .those  looked  at  it 
for  whom  it  was  produced.  They  endeavor 
as  much  as  possible  to  penetrate  into  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  to  understand  its  lan- 
guage— its  beliefs — and  its  prejudices;  in 
order  that  the  imagination  of  the  poet  who 
utters  that  language,  may  have  its  influence 
over  their  minds  unimpeded  by  any  want  of 
sympathy,  which  ignorance  would  create. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  mode  of  viewing 
works  of  art,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  consisted  in 
viewing  them  absolutely,  without  reference 
to  the  era  in  which  they  were  produced, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  common  question, 
as  to  whether  Shakspeare's  plays  would 
succeed,  if  now,  for  the  first  time,  produced. 
It  seems  certain,  that  if  the  *  Tempest'  were 
now  first  to  appear,  it  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated.  That  is  not  liaying  the  '  Tem- 
pest is  a  bad  play,  but,  simply,  that  it  was 
written  for  another  taste  and  for  other  audi- 
ences. It  is  obvious,  that  if  Sbakspeare 
were  now  living,  he  would  manifest  the 
same  dramatic  power,  but  he  would  mani- 
fest it  under  different  forms ;  his  tastes,  his 
knowledge,  his  beliefs,  would  all  be  differ- 
ent from  those  we  find  in  him.  We  always 
admire  his  plays  with  a  secret  consciousness 
of  their  antiquity ;  under  which  conscious- 
ness many  things  are  received  as  beauties, 
which  would  otherwise  be  intolerable. 
There  are,  probably,  few  men  now  living  of 
greater  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  than 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Our  admiration  of  .these  men  is  hearty 
and  unfeigned.  But,  if  they  were  now  re- 
suscitated, and  were  to  appear  in  modern 
society  as  they  then  appeared,  they  would 
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seem  little  better  than  barbarians ;  their 
intellects  would  be  thought  narrow,  their 
ignorance  astonishing,  their  manners  rough 
and  uncultivated.  The  historian  who  should 
test  these  men  according  to  the  modern 
standard  would  be  guilty  of  the  same  mis- 
conception as  the  critic,  who  views  a  work 
of  the  past  without  making  allowance  for 
the  characterist  ics  of  the  past.    Leigh  Hunt, 
in  practice,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  his 
theoretical  views  of  the  matter,  belongs  to 
the  eighteenth   century  school  of  critics. 
He  judges  works  of  art  absolutely ;  the  ef- 
fect they  produce  on  him  is  taken  as  the 
test  of  their  excellence.     A  method,  which, 
thoDgh  proper  enough  for  each  man  seeking 
merely  his  own  pleasure  among  books,  is, 
we  believe  singularly  unfit  for  literary  crit- 
icism.    The  account  of  Dante,  is  through- 
out defaced  by  this  original  sin.     He  evi- 
dently dislikes  Dante.     His  own  Muse  loves 
to  wander  amidst  the  Graces  and  Charities 
of  life,  and  shrinks  from  any  outburst  of 
violence  and  energy.     The  vehrmentDante 
startles   and    annoys  him.      His  aim    has 
ever  been  to  inculcate  gentleness  and  tol- 
erance.    The  stern    and   fanatical   Dante 
makes  him  shudder.     It  is  quite  curious  to 
trace  in  these  volumes  the  constant  uneasi- 
ness with  which  he  finds  himself  in  Dante's 
company.  He  becomes  intolerant  of  Dante's 
intolerance.     The  fierce  saturnine  face  of 
the  sad  Florentine  seems  to  have  been,  per- 
petually present  to  him,  exasperating  him 
into  resentment.    This  is  apparent,  not  only 
in  his  critical  memoir,  to  which  it  has  given 
a  coloring  utterly  false,  but  also  in  the  notes 
which  accompany  his  version  of  the  poem ; 
every  trait  of  fanaticism  and  bitterness  is 
there  noticed,  even  although  he  may  have 
noticed  it  before  in  the  memoir;  and  when 
some  tdhch  of  sweetness  wrings  from  him  a 
cry  of  admiration,  it  is  sure  to  be  succeeded 
almost  in  the  same  breath  by  a  sigh  of  re- 
gret, that  a  poet  possessing  such  sweetness 
should  so  oflen  have  indulged  in  bitterness. 
There  is  this  inevitable  inconvenience  in 
attacking  a  great  man,  that  in  order  to  ex- 
cuse our  temerity,  in  order  to  make  out  a 
ease  strong  enough  to  justify  attack,  we  are 
hurried  by  our  own  eagerness  into  an  exag- 
gerated statement  of  the  thing  we  object  to. 
We  lay  too  much  stress  upon  trifles ;  we 
are  too  apt  to  bend  facts  to  our  views,  and 
to  give  the  interpretations  suiting  our  object 
rather  than  those  which  would  naturally 
present  themselves. 

To  give  an  instance :  Leigh  Hunt,  who 
is  quite  horrified  at  the  way  Dante  assigns 
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places  to  his  friends  in  Hell,  sees  nothing  in 
this  but  the  spite  and  wilfulness  of  the  po- 
et. Dante  the  theologian  is  quite  lefl  out 
of  sight ;  indeed,  the  whole  poem  is  never 
looked  upon  as  a  product  of  the  middle 
ages.    Thus  he  says : 

<'  If  Dante  thought  it  salutary  to  the  world 
to  maintain  a  system  of  religious  terror,  the 
oame  charity  which  can  hope  that  it  may  onee 
have  been  so,  hat  taught  U6  how  to  commence 
a  better.  But  did  he,  after  all.  or  did  he  not, 
think  it  salutary?  Did  he  thioK  so,  believing 
the  creed  himself?  or  did  he  think  it  from  an 
unwilling  sense  of  its  necessity  ?  Or,  lastly, 
did  he  write  only  as  a  mythologist,  and  cart 
for  nothing'  but  the  ertrcw  of  hit  spleen  and 
geniuB  ?  If  he  bad  no  other  object  than  that, 
his  conscientiousness  would  be  reduced  to  a 
low  pitch  indeed.  Foscolo  is  of  opinion  he 
was  not  only  in  earnest,  but  that  he  was  very 
near  taking  himself  for  an  apostle,  and  woukl 
have  done  so  had  his  propnecles  succeeded, 
perhaps  with  success  to  the  pretension.* 
Thant  Heaven,  his  *  Hell '  has  not  embittered 
the  mild  reading-desks  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." 

Really  this  introduction  of  the  '  mild 
reading-desks  of  the  Church  of  England/ 
betokens  a  misconception  of  the  ofllce  of  a 
literary  critic.  We  have  no  space  here  to 
exhibit  the  close  relations  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  with  the  spirit  of  its  age  ;  but  we 
present  one  fact  for  the  critic's  considera- 
tion. If  Dante  was  actuated  solely  by 
spleen  and  wilfulness,  if  his  distribution  of 
punishments  was  prompted  solely  by  his  per- 
sonal  spite,  how  is  it  that  he  never  placed 
one  of  his  personal  enemies  in  Hell,  except 
Pope  Boniface  VHL,  and  the  motive  for 
placing  him  there,  was  probably  the  same 
religious  motive  which  prompted  him  in 
the  case  of  others  7  Even  his  judge,  Cante 
Gabrielli,  was  deemed  unworthy  of  his  re- 
venge. Again,  exception  is  taken  to 
Dante's  invectives  against  the  various  towns 
of  Italy  ;  that  Lucca  made  a  trade  of  per- 
jury ;  that  Pistoja  was  a  den  of  beasts,  and 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  ashes  ;  that  the  ri- 
ver Amp  should  overflow  and  drown  every 
soul  in  Pisa ;  that  almost  all  the  women  in 
Florence  walked  half-naked  in  public,  and 
were  abandoned  in  private ;  that  every 
brother,  husband,  son,  and  father,  set  their 
women  to  sale,  6lc,  &c.  That  Dante  does 
pour  forth  these  invectives,  and  worse  than 
these,  is  true,  but  to  draw  any  conclusion 
therefrom,  respecting  bis  moral  character, 

•  •  Discorio  iBi  Tdsto,'  pp.  64,  77—90,335— 
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appeirs  to  na  preposterous.  The  very  ei^ 
aggeratioD  of  these  inTectives  roba  them  of 
their  malevolence.  As  Coleridge,  in  his 
own  case,  says  :  '  it  seems  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, whether  the  mood  of  mind,  and 
the  general  state  of  sensations,  in  which  a 
poet  produces  such  vivid  and  fantastic  im- 
ages, is  likely  to  cc^zist,  or  is  oven  com- 
patible with  that  gloomy  and  deliberate  fe- 
rocity which  a  serious  wish  to  realize  them 
would  pre-suppose.  It  had  been  often  ob- 
served, and  all  my  experience  tended  to 
confirm  the  observation,  that  prospects  of 
pain  and  evil  to  others,  and  in  general  all 
deep  feelings  of  revenge  are,  commonly 
expressed  in  a  few  words,  ironically  tame 
and  mild.'  Coleridge  himself,  certainly 
neither  a  vindictive  nor  a  vehement  nature, 
might  be  convicted  of  vindictiveness  and 
wilfulness,  upon  evidence  similar  to  that 
which  is  brought  against  Dante.  Coleridge 
also  pertinently  asks  :  '  Whether  it  would 
be  either  fair  or  charitable  to  believe  it  to 
have  been  Dante's  serious  wish  that  all  the 
persons  mentioned  by  him,  should  actually 
suffer  the  fantastical  and  horrible  punish- 
ments to  which  he. has  sentenced  them  in 
his  "  Hell  and  Purgatory  ?' "  Or  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  passages,  in  which  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  anticipates  the  state  of  those, 
who,  vicious  themselves,  have  been  the 
cause  of  vice  and  misery  to  their  fellow- 
creatures.  ...  Do  we  not  rather  feel  and  un- 
derstand that  these  violent  words  were  mere 
bubbles,  flashes,  and  electrical  apparitions 
from  the  magic  caldron  of  a  fervid  and 
ebullient  fancy,  constantly  fuelled  by  an  un- 
exampled opulence  of  language.'  Leigh 
Hunt,  however,  taking  the  poet  at  his  word, 
exclaims : 

^  One  is  astonished  and  saddened  at  the  cru- 
elties in  which  the  poet  allows  his  imagination 
to  riot :  horrors  generally  described  with  too 
intense  a  verisimilitude,  not  to  excite  our  ad- 
miration, with  too  astounding  a  pereeverance 
not  to  amaze  our  humanity,  and  sometimes 
with  an  amount  of  positive  jov  and  delisht 
that  makes  us  reader  to  shot  the  book  with  dis- 

Sist  and  indignation.  Thus,  in  a  circle  in 
ell,  where  traitors  are  stuck  up  to  their  chins 
in  ice  TCanto  xxxii.,)  the  visiter,  in  vvalking 
about,  nappens  to  give  one  of  their  faces  a 
kick  ;  the  suierer  weeps,  and  then  curses  him 
«-with  such  infernal  truth  does  the  writer 
combine  tiie  malignant  with  the  pathetic ! 
Dante  replies  to  the  curse  by  asking  the  man 
his  name.  He  is  refused  it  He  then  seizes  the 
miserable  wretch  by  the  hair,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  the  disclosure;  and  Virgil  is  repre- 
sented as  eommendinff  the  barbarity !  But  he 
does  worse.    To  barbarity  he  adds  treachery 
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of  his  own.     He  tells  another  poor  wretch) 

whose  face  is  iced  up  with  his  tears,  as  if  he 
had  worn  a  crystal  vizor,  that  if  he  will  dls- 
cloee  his  name  and  offence,  he  will  relieve  his 
eyes  awhile,  ikai  he  may  weep.  The  man 
does  so ;  and  the  ferocious  poet  then  refuses 
to  perform  bis  promise,  adding  mockery  lo 
falsehood,  apd  observing  that  iU-manners  are 
the  only  courtesy  proper  tovrards  such  a  fel- 
low !*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Machia- 
velli  apparently  encoura^^ed  the  enormities  of 
the  princes  of  bis  time,  with  a  design  to  expose 
them  to  indignation.  It  might  have  been 
thought  of  Dante,  if  he  had  not  taken  a  part 
in  the  cruelty,  that  he  detailed  the  horrors  of 
his  '  Hell'  out  of  a  wish  lo  disgust  the  world 
with  its  frightfiU  notions  of  God.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  effect  of  the  worst  part  of  his  de- 
scriptions in  an  age  like  the  present  Black 
burning  ffulfs,  full  of  outcries  and  blasphemy, 
feet  red-hot  with  fire,  men  eternally  eating 
their  fhllow-creatures,  frozen  wretches  malign 
nantly  dashing  their  iced  heads  against  one 
another,  other  adversaries  mutually  exchang- 
ing shapes  by  force  of  an  attraction  at  once 
irresistible  and  loathing,  and  spitting  with  hate 
and  disgust  when  it  is  done.  Enough,  enough, 
for  Goers  sake  1  Take  the  disgust  out  of  one's 
senses,  O  flower  of  true  Christian  wisdom  and 
charily,  now  beginning  to  fill  the  air  with  fra- 
grance 1" 

The  last  paragraph  shows  us  how  Dante 
is  tested  by  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  '  Indi- 
cator.' But  are  the  two  fairly  contrasted  f 
Would  Leigh  Hunt  himself,  in  the  thir- 
teenth ceptury,  have  had  his  select  circle 
of  admirers,  loving  him  for  that  very  '  In- 
dicator'spirit  f  Revolting  at  the  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism  no  less  than  at  the  un- 
tamed fierceness  which  in  those  days  had 
free  expression,  he  attributes  them  to  Dante, 
as  if  they  were  sins  peculiar  to  him.  Bat 
Dante  was  the  creature  of  his  age :  the 
intense  expression  of  its  dominant  elements. 
If  asked  whether  such  fanaticism,  such  ve- 
hemence be  laudable  now,  no  one  can  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  answer.  But  the  question  for 
the  literary  critic  is  whether  they  were  lau- 
dable then. 

We  shall  not  further  pursue  this  discus- 
sion, points  of  which  we  have  rather  indi- 
cated than  examined.  Leigh  Hunt's  book 
excites  feelings  the  reverse  of  polemical; 
and  if  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  sig- 
nalize this  sole  defect  we  find  in  the  book, 
it  is  in  the  hope  that  the  author  may  be' in* 
duced,  in  a  second  edition,  to  modify  his 
criticism  of  the  great  Florentine.  We  are 
not  presumptuous  enough  to  suppose  that 


*  **  Cortetia  Ai  lai  ssser  villaoo.*'— *  Iffftrno^' 
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nny  observation  of  ours  could  modify  his 
opinions-— opinions,  we  are  sure,  not  lightly 
hazarded  ;  but  the  expression  of  th^e 
opinions  he  may  be  induced  at  least  so  to 
modify,  that  they  shall  not  appear  as  they 
now  do,  flagrantly  unjust.  Dante  was  re- 
hement,  bitter,  and  fanatical ;  but  do  not 
let  us  see  nothing  in  him  but  malevolence 
and  fanaticism.  If  those  notes  in  the  com- 
mentary which  now  so  unscrupulously  track 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  poet  which  are 
repugnant  to  the  Christianity  of  modern 
times,  were  replaced  by  notes  of  more 
strictly  critical  character,  such  as  Leigh 
Hunt  is  eminently  qualified  to  write,  the 
book  would  not  only  have  additional  charm 
and  \alue,  but  the  impression  of  injustice 
towards  Dante  which  it  now  so  painfully 
produces,  would  be  considerably  lessened. 
For  it  is  not  the  mere  statement,  however 
energetic,  of  Dante's  faults,  but  the  con- 
stant recurrence,  and  the  polemical;  the 
almost  querulous,  tone  of  objection,  which 
leaves  the  impression  on  the  reader's  mind 
that  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Dante 
are  hateful. 

Leigh  Hunt  has  written  worthily  in 
Dante's  praise ;  but  if  the  reader  compare 
the  general  terms  in  which  this  praise  is 
conveyed  with  the  lovingness  in  which  the 
details  of  Ario8to*s  style  are  dwelt  on,  he 
will  see  the  difference  between  genial  and 
ungenial  criticism — between  the  admiration 
which  is  spontaneous,  and  that  which  is 
forced.  We  will  select  specimens  of 
each : — 

''  Many,  indeed,  of  the  absurdities  of  Dante^s 
poem  are  too  obvioui  now-a-days  to  need  re- 
mark. Even  the  compo»ition  of  the  poem, 
egotistically  said  to  be  taultless  by  such  critics 
as  Alfieri,  who  thought  they  resembled  him, 
partakes,  as  every  body's  style  does,  of  the 
faults  as  well  as  good  qualities  of  the  man.  It 
is  nervous,  concise,  full  almost  as  it  can  hold, 
picturesque,  mighty,  primeval ;  but  it  is  o(\en 
obscure,  oden  harsh,  and  forced  in  its  construc- 
tions, defective  in  melody,  and  wilful  and  su- 
perfluous in  the  rhyme.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
writer  is  inconsistent  in  circumstance  (proba- 
bly fVoro  not  having  corrected  the  poem ;)  and 
he  is  not  above  beioff  filthy.  Even  in  the 
episode  of  Paulo  and  Francesca,  which  has  so 
often  been  pronounced  faultless,  and  which  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pie- 
ces of  writing  in  the  world,  some  of  these 
faults  are  observable,  particularly  in  the  ob- 
scurity^ of  the  passage  about  toUa  forma,  the 
cessation  of  the  incessant  tempest,  and  the 
non-adjuration  of  the  two  lovers  in  the  man- 
ner that  Virgil  prescribes. 

**  But  truly  it  is  said,  that  when  Dante  is 
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ffreat,  nobody  surpasses  him.  I  doubt  if  any 
body  equals  him,  as  to  the  constant  intensity 
and  incessant  variety  of  his  pictures ;  and 
whatever  he  paints,  he  throws,  as  it  were, 
upon  its  own  powers;  as  though  an  artist 
should  draw  figures  that  started  mto  life,  and 
proceeded  to  action  for  themselves,  frightening 
their  creator.  Every  motion*  word,  and  look 
of  these  creatures  becomes  full  of  sensibility 
and  snggestions.  The  invisible  is  at  the  back 
of  the  visible ;  darkness  becomes  palpable ; 
silence  describes  a  character,  nay  forms  the 
most  striking  part  of  a  story;  a  word  acts 
as  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  displays  some 
gloomy  neighborhood,  where  a  tower  is  stand- 
mg,  with  dreadful  faces  at  the  window;  or 
where,  at  your  feet,  full  of  eternal  voices,  one 
abyss  is  beheld  dropping  out  of  another  in 
the  lurid  light  of  torment.  In  the  prerent 
volume  a  story  will  be  found  which  tells  a  long 
tragedy  in  half-a-dozen  lines.  Dante  has 
the  mmute  probabilities  of  a  Defoe  in  the 
midst  of  the  loftiest  and  most  generalizing 
poetry ;  and  this  feeling  of  matter-of-fact  is 
impressed  by  fictions  the  most  improbable, 
nay,  the  most  ridiculous  and  revolting.  You 
laugh  at  the  absurdity;  you  are  shocked  at 
the  detestable  cruelty ;  yet  for  the  moment, 
the  thing  almost  seems  as  if  it  must  be  true. 
You  feel  as  you  do  in  a  dream,  and  after  it ; 
you  wake  and  laugh,  but  the  absurdity  seemed 
true  at  the  time;  and  while  you  laugh  you 
shudder." 

A  few  pages  on  he  continues  : — 

<*  Gingu6n6  has  remarked  the  singular  va- 
riety as  well  as  beauty  of  Dante's  angels, 
Milton's  indeed,  are  commonplace  in  compari- 
son. In  the  eighth  canto  of  the  ^  Inferno,^  the 
devils  Jnsolently  refuse  the  poet  and  his  guide 
an  entrance  into  the  city  of  Dis : — nn  angel 
comes  sweeping  over  the  Stygian  lake  to  en- 
force it;  the  noise  of  his  wings  makes  the 
shores  tremble,  and  is  like  a  crashing  whirl- 
wind, such  as  beats  down  the  trees,  and  sends 
the  peasants  and  their  herds  flying  before  it. 
The  heavenly  messenger,  after  rebuking  the 
devils,  touches  the  portals  of  the  city  with  his 
wand ;  they  fly  open ;  and  he  returns  the  way 
he  came  without  uttering  a  word  to  the  two 
companions.  His  face  was  that  of  one  occu- 
pied with  other  thoughts.  This  angel  is  an- 
nounced by  a  tempest  Another,  who  brings 
the  souls  of  the  departed  to  Purgatory,  is  first 
discovered  at  a  distance,  gradually  disclosing 
white  splendors,  which  are  his  winss  and  gar* 
ments.  He  comes  in  a  boat,  of  which  his 
wings  are  the  sails ;  and  as  he  approaches,  it 
is  impossible  to  look  him  in  the  face  for  its 
brightness.  Two  other  angels  have  green 
wings  and  green  garments,  and  the  drapery  is 
kept  in  motion  hke  a  fiag  by  the  yehement 
action  of  the  wings.  A  fifth  has  a  face  like 
the  rooming  star,  casting  forth  quivering 
beams.  A  sixth  is  of  a  lustre  so  oppressivOi 
that  the  poet  feels  •  weight  on  his  eyes  before 
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he  knows  what  is  coming.  Another's  preseltoce 
affeets  the  senses  like  the  fragrance  or  a  May- 
morning  ;  and  another  is  in  garments  dark  as 
cinders,  but  has  a  sword  in  his  hand  too  spark- 
ling to  be  gazed  at  Dante's  occasional  pic- 
tures of  the  beauties  of  external  nature  are 
worthy  of  these  angelic  creations,  and  to  the 
last  diegree  fresh  and  lovely.  You  Ions  to 
bathe  your  eyes,  smarting  with  fumes  of  Hell, 
in  his  dews.  You  gaze  enchanted  on  his 
green  fields  and  his  celestial  blue  skies,  the 
more  so  from  the  pain  and  sorrow  in  midst  of 
which  the  visions  are  created. 

<<  Dante's  grandeur  of  every  kind  is  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  his  angels,  almost  to  his  fe- 
rocity; and  that  is  saying  every  thinff.  It  is 
not  always  the  spiritual  grandeur  of  Milton, 
the  subjection  of  the  material  impression  to 
the  moral;  but  it  is  equally  such  when  he 
chooses,  and  far  more  abundant.  His  infernal 
precipices — ^his  black  whirlwinds — his  innu- 
merable cries  and  clasping  of  handsr-his  very 
odors  of  huge  loathsomeness — his  giants  at 
twilight  standing  up  to  the  middle  in  pits,  like 
towers,  and  causmg  earthquakes  when  they 
move — ^his  earthquake  of  the  mountain  in  Pur 
gatory,  when  a  spirit  is  set  free  for  heaven — 
his  (Hgnified  Mantuan  Sordello,  silently  re- 
garding him  and  his  guide  as  they  go  by,'*  like 
a  lion  on  his  watch ' — his  blasphemer,  Capa- 
neus,  lying  in  unconquered  rase  and  sullen- 
ness  under  an  eternal  rain  of  flakes  of  fire 
(human  precursor  of  Milton's  Satan) — his  as- 
pect of  Paradise,  <  as  if  the  universe  had 
smiled ' — his  inhabitants  of  the  whole  planet 
Saturn  crying  out  to  Unid^  in  accordance  with 
the  anti-papal  indignation  of  St.  Pietro  Dami- 
ano,  that  the  poet,  though  among  them,  could 
not  hear  what  they  satd—and  the  blushing 
eclipse,  like  red  clouds  at  sunset,  which  takes 
place  at  the  Apostle  Peter^s  denunciation  of 
the  sanguinary  filth  of  the  court  of  Rome — 
all  these  sublimities,  and  many  more,  make  us 
not  know  whether  to  be  more  astonished  at  the 
greatness  of  the  poet  or  the  raging  littleness 
of  the  man.  Grievous  is  it  to  be  forced  to 
bring  two  such  opposites  together ;  and  I  wish, 
for  3ie  honor  and  glory  of  poetry,  I  did  not 
feel  compelled  to  do  so.  But  tne  swarthy 
Florentine  had  not  the  healthy  temperament 
of  liis  brethren,  and  he  fell  upon  evil  times. 
Compared  with  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  his 
very  intensity  seems  only  superior  to  theirs 
from  an  excess  of  the  morbid ;  and  he  is  infe- 
rior to  both  in  other  ssvereign  qualities  of  po- 
etry— to  the  one,  in  giving  you  the  healthiest 
general  impression  of  nature  itself— to  Shak- 
speare, in  boundless  universality — to  most 
great  poets,  in  thorough  harmony  and  delight- 
fulness.  He  wanted  (generally  speakins^  the 
music  of  a  happy  and  a  happy-making  dispo- 
sition. Homer,  from  his  large  vital  bosom, 
breathes  like  a  broad  fresh  air  over  the  world, 
amidst  alternate  storm  and  sunshine,  making 
you  aware  that  there  is  rough  work  to  be 
faced,  but  also  activity  and  beautv  to  be  enjoy- 
ed.   The  feeling  of  health  and  strength  is 
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predominant.  Life  laughs  at  death  itseli^  or 
meets  it  with  a  noble  confidence — is  not  taught 
to  dread  it  as  a  malignant  goblin.  Shakspeare 
has  all  the  smiles  as  well  as  tears  of  nature, 
and  discerns  the  'soul  of  goodness'  in  things 
evil.  He  is  coraeJy  as  well  as  tragedy — the 
entire  man  in  all  his  qualities,  moods,  and  ex- 
periences ;  and  he  beautifies  all.  And  both 
those  truly  divine  poets  make  nature  their 
subject  through  her  own  inspiriting  medium — 
not  throuffh  the  darkened  glass  of  one  man's 
spleen  and  resentment  Dante,  in  constituting 
himself  the  hero  of  his  poem^  not  only  renders 
her,  in  the  general  impression,  as  dreary  as 
himself,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  beautiful 
pictures  he  draws  of  her,  but  narrows  her  very 
immensity  into  his  pettiness.  He  fancied,  alas, 
that  he  could  build  her  universe  over  again 
out  of  the  politics  of  old  Rome  and  the  divinity 
of  the  schools ! " 


The  specimens  of  his  critique  on  Ariosto 
are  in  a  very  different  strain. 

^  The  poet  takes  a  universal,  an  acute,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  a  cheerful  view,  like  the  sun 
itself)  of  all  which  the  sun  looks  on ;  and  read- 
ers are  charmed  to  see  a  knowledge  at  once 
so  l^een  and  so  happy.  Herein  lies  the  se- 
cret of  Ariosto's  greatness ;  which  is  great, 
not  because  it  has  the  intensity  of  Dante,  or 
the  incessant  thought  and  passion  of  Shak- 
speare, or  the  diffnified  imagination  of  Milton, 
to  all  of  whom  he  is  far  inferior  in  sustained 
excellence — but  because  he  is  like  very  nature 
herself.  Whether  great,  small,  serious,  plea- 
surable, or  even  indiflerent,  he  still  has  the 
life,  ease,  and  beauty  of  the  operations  of  the 
daily  planet  Even  where  he  seems  dull  and 
commonplace,  his  brightness  and  originality 
at  other  times  make  it  look  like  a  good-natured 
condescension  to  our  own  common  habits  of 
thought  and  discourse;  as  though  he  did  it 
but  on  purpose  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  that 
could  bring  him  within  the  category  of  our- 
selves. His  charming  manner  intimates  that, 
instead  of  taking  thought,  he  chooses  to  take 
pleasure  with  us,  and  compare  old  notes ;  and 
we  are  delighted  that  he  does  us  so  much 
honor,  and  makes,  as  it  were,  Ariostos  of  us 
all.  He  is  Shakspearian  in  goine  all  lengths 
with  Nature  as  be  found  her,  not  oiinking  the 
fact  of  evil,  yet  finding  a  *  soul  of  goodness ' 
in  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  never  compromi^ 
sing  the  worth  of  nobie  and  generous  qualities. 
His  young  and  handsome  Medoro  is  a  piti- 
less slayer  of  his  enemies;  but  they  were  his 
master's  enemies,  and  he  would  have  lost  his 
life,  even  to  preserve  his  dead  body.  His  Or- 
lando, for  all  his  wisdom  and  greatness,  runs 
mad  for  love  of  a  coquette  who  triumphs  over 
warriors  and  kings,  only  to  fall  in  love  herself 
with  an  obscure  lad.  His  kings  laugh  with 
all  their  hearts,  like  common  peoj^e;  his 
mourners  weep  like  such  unaffected  children 
of  sorrow,  that  they  must  needs  <  swallow  some 
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of  their  teaw.**  His  heroes,  on  the  arrival  of 
intelligence  that  excites  them,  leap  out  of  bed 
and  write  letters  before  they  dre6s,  from  natti- 
ral  impatience,  thinking  nothing  of  their  *  dig- 
nity.'  When  Astolfo  nlows  the  magic  horn 
which  drives  every  body  out  of  the  castle  of 
Atlantes,  <not  a  mouse*  stays  behind ; — not,  as 
Hoole  and  such  critics  think,  because  the  poet 
is  here  writing  ludicrously,  but  because  he  uses 
the  same  image  seriously,  to  give  an  idea  of 


stirring.'    Instead  of  being .... 

ting,  such  incidents  are  in  the  highest  epic 
taste  of  the  meeting  of  extremes — of  the  im- 
partial eye  with  which  Nature  regards  high 
and  low.  So,  give  Ariosto  his  hippogrifT,  and 
other  marvels  with  which  he  has  enriched  the 
stock  of  romance,  and  Nature  takes  as  much 
care  of  the  verisimilitude  of  their  actions,  as 
if  she  had  made  them  herself.  His  hippogriff 
returns,  like  a  common  horse,  to  the  stable  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed.  His  enchanter 
who  is  gifled  with  the  power  of  surviving  de- 
capitation, and  pursuing  the  decapitator  so 
long  as  a  fhted  hair  remains  on  his  head,  turns 
deadly  pale  in  the  face  when  it  is  scalped,  and 
falls  lifeless  from  his  horse.  His  truth,  indeed, 
is  BO  genuine,  and  at  the  sAme  time  his  style  is 
so  unaffected, sometimes  so  familiar  in  its  grace, 
and  sets  us  so  much  at  ease  in  his  company, 
that  the  familiarity  is  in  danger  of  bringing 
him  into  contempt  with  the  inexperienced,  and 
the  truth  of  being  considered  old  and  obvious, 
because  the  mode  of  its  introduction  makes  it 
seem  an  old  acquaintance.    ♦    •    *    • 

'*Ario8to's  animal  spirits,  and  the  brilliant 
hurry  and  abundance  of  his  incidents,  blind  a 
careless  reader  to  his  endless  particular  beau- 
ties, which  though  he  may  too  often  '  describe 
instead  of  paint '  (on  account  as  Foscolo  says, 
of  his  writmff  to  the  many),  show  that  no  man 
could  paint  better  when  he  choose.  The 
bosoms  of  his  females  'come  and  go  like  the 
waves  on  the  sea-coast  in  summer  airs.t  His 
witches  draw  the  fish  out  of  the  water 

'••  Withiimpio  words  and  a  pure  warbled  spell.'t 

He  borrows  the  word  < painting'  itself,  like  a 
true  Italian  and  friend  of  Raphael  and  Titian, 
to  express  the  commisseration  in  the  faces  of 
the  blest  for  the  sufferings  of  mortality  : 

"•Dtpinui  di  piotade  il  rito  pto.>§ 
*^  Their  piooa  looks  painted  with  toDdemess. 

*  **  Le  Ivcrime  scendean  tra  gigli  e  rdie, 

L&  dove  arvien  ch*  alcune  id  n*  inghiozzi." 

Canto  zii.  St.  94. 
Whieh  has  been  well  transUted  by  Mr.  Roee  :-— 
**  And  between  rote  and  lily,  from  h^r  eyes 
Tears  fall  so  fast,  the  needt  muttiwallow  tome." 
t   *'  Veogono  e  van,  come  ondi  aJ  prirao  margo 
(iuaodo  piacsvole  anna  il  mar  comoatte." 

Canto  vti.  st.  14. 
X  **  Con  aempUci  parole  e  pari  incanti."— Can- 
to vi.  St.  38.  f  Canto  ziT.  tt.  79. 
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Jesus  is  very  finely  called,  in  the  same  passage, 
*  ihsempiterno  Amante,'  the  eternal  Liover.  The 
female  sex  are  the 

'*  *  Schiera  gentil  che  par  adorna  il  mondo.** 
**  The  gentle  bevy  that  adorns  the  world. 

He  paints  oabinet-pictnres  like  Spenser  in 
isolated  stanzas,  with  a  pencil  at  once  solid 
and  light ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  charming 
one  that  tells  the  story  of  Mercury  and  his  net; 
how  he  watched  the  Goddess  of  Flowers  aa 
she  issued  forth  at  dawn  with  her  lap  full  of 
rotes  and  violets,  and  so  threw  the  net  over 
her  <  one  day,'  and  '  took  her ;' 

***undi  lo  prete.*t 

<'  Bat  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  these 
gentle  pictures.  He  has  many  as  strong  as 
Michael  Angelo,  some  as  intense  as  Dante.  He 
paints  the  conqeust  of  America  in  five  words : 

** '  Veggio  da  diece  cacciar  mille,*! 

**  I  tee  thouiands 
Hanted  by  tent. 

He  compares  the  noise  of  a  tremendous  battle 
heard  in  the  neighborhood  to  the  sound  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile : 

**  *  un  alto  tuon  ch*  a  quel  t*  accorda 
Coo  che  i  yicin*  cadendo  il  Nil  aMorda.'§ 

He  <  scourges '  sh'ps  at  sea  with  tempests-* 
say  rather  the  *  miserable  seamen;^  while 
night-time  grows  blacker  and  blacker  on  the 
'  exasperated  waters.'!) 

is  not  this  excellent  T  In  the  same  genial 
spirit  has  he  written  upon  Boiardo  and 
Puloi«  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  crit- 
ic's own  universality  has  suggested  to  him 
the  true  solution  of  the  mixture  of  gravity 
and  absurdity  in  the '  Morgante  Maggiore/ 
a  mixture  which  has  strangely  puzzled  the 
critics, 

"One  writer  thinks  he  cannot  but  have  been 
in  earnest,  because  he  opens  every  canto  with 
some  pious  invocation;  another  asserts  that 
the  piety  itself  is  a  banter ;  a  similar  critic  is 
of  opinion,  that  to  mix  levities  with  gravities, 
proves  the  gravities  to  have  been  nought,  and 
the  levities  all  in  all ;  a  fourth  allows  him  to 
have  been  serious  in  his  description  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Roncesvalles,  but  says  he  was  laughing 
in  all  the  rest  of  his  poem ;  while  a  fiQh  can- 
didly gives  up  the  question,  as  one  of  those 
puzzles  occasioned  by  the  caprices  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  it  is  impossible  for  reasonable 
people  to  solve.  Even  Sismondi,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  age  in  which  Puici  wrote. 


*  Canto  zxviti.  tL  98. 
t  Canto  XT.  tt.  2a. 
I  Canto  zviii.  tt  149. 


t  Canto  zv.  tt.  67. 
$  Canto  zvi.  St.  5€. 
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and  who,  if  not  a  profound,  ia  ffenerally  an 
•eule  and  liberal  entie,  confeMOs  nimBcirto  be 
thiw  confounded.  '  Pnlci,^  he  aays,  *  comroeneea 
all  his  cantoe  hy  a  sacred  invocation ;  and  the 
interests  of  religion  are  constantly  intermingled 
with  the  adventures  of  his  story,  in  a  manner 
capricious  and  little  instructive.     We  know 
not  how  to  reconcile,  this  monkish  spirit  with 
the  semi-pecan  character  of  society  nnder 
Lorenzo  (m  Medici,  nor  whether  we  ought  to 
accuse  Puici  of  gross  bigotry  or  of  pnHane 
derision.'    Sismondi  did  not  consider  that  the 
Kvely  and  impassioned  people  of  the  south 
take  what  may  be  called  household-liberties 
with  the  objects  of  their  worship  greater  than 
northerns  can  easily  conceive;   that  levity 
of  manner,  therefore,  does  not  iDiWmys*impty 
the  absence  of  the  gniveflC  belief;  that,  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  belief  may  be  as  grave  on  some 
points  as  light  on  others,  perhaps  the  more  so 
for  that  reason ;  and  that  although  some  poems, 
like  some  people,  are  altogether  grave,  or  the 
reverse,  there  really  is  such  a  thing  as  tragi- 
eomedy  both  In  the  wdrld  itself  and  in  the  re- 
presentations of  it    A  jesting  writer  may  be 
quite  as^  much  in  earnest  when  he  professes 
to  be  BO,  as  a  pleasant  companion  who  feels  for 
his  own  or  for  other  people's  misfortunes,  and 
who  is  perhaps  obliged  to  affect  or  resort  to  his 
very  pleasantry  sometimes,  because  he  feels 
more  aeutelv  than  the  gravest    The  sources 
of  tears  ana  smiles  lie  close  to,  ay,  and  help  to 
refine  one  another.   If  Dante  had  been  capable 
of  more  levity,  he  would  have  been  gniltv  of 
less  melancholy  absurdities.    If  P  abelais  had 
been  able  to  weep  as  well  as  to  laugh,  and  to 
love  as  well  as  to  be  licentious,  he  would  have 
had  faith,  and,  therefore,  support  in  something 
earnest,  and  not  have  been  obliged  to  place 
the  consummation  of  all  things  in  a  wine-bottle. 
People's  every-day  experiences  might  explain 
to  them  the  greatest  apparent  inconsistencies 
of  Pulci's  muse,  if  habit  itself  did  not  blind 
them  to  the  illustration.    Was  nobody  ever 
present  in  a  well-ordered  family,  when  a  lively 
eonversation  having  been  interrupted  by  the 
announcement  of  dmner,  the  company,  after 
listening  with  the  greatest  seriousness  to  a 
grace  delivered  with  equal  seriousness,  per- 
haps by  a  clergyman,  resumed  it  the  mstant 
allerwards  in  all  its  gaiety,  with  the  first  spoon- 
ful of  soup  ?    Well,  the  sacred  invocations  at 
the  beginning  of  Pulci's  cantos  were  compli- 
ances of  the  like  sort  with  a  custom.    They 
were  recited,  and  listened  to  just  as  gravely 
at  Lorenzo  di  Medici's  table ;  and  yet  neither 
compromised  the  reciters^  nor  were  at  all  asso- 
ciated with  the  enjoyment  of  the  Ikre  that  en- 
sued.   So  with  regard  to  the  intermixture  of 
grave  and  gay  throughout  the  poem.    How 
many  campaigning   adventures   have  been 
written  by  gallant  officers,  whose  animal  spirits 
saw  food  for  gaiety  in  half  the  circumstances 
that  occurred,  and  who  could  crack  a  jest  and 
a  helmet  perhaps  with  almost  equal  vivacity, 
and  3^t  be  as  serious  as  the  gravest  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  mourn  heartily  over  the  deaths 
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of  their  friends,  and  shudder  with  indignaf ion 
and  horror  at  the  outrages  committed  In  a  cap* 
tured  city  ?  It  ia  thns  that  PuIci  writes,  full 
no  less  of  feeling  than  of  whim  and  mirth. 
And  the  whole  honest  round  of  humanity  not 
only  warrants  his  plan,  but  in  the  twofold  sense 
of  the  word  embraces  it" 

Afler  speaking  of  the  '  unbounded  ten- 
derness' that  beautifies  Pulci's  serious  pa8<* 
sages,  he  proceeds  thus : 

"  A  charm  of  another  sort  in  Pulci,  and  yet 
in  most  instances,  perhaps,  owing  the  best  part 
of  itschnrmingness  to  its  being  connected  with 
the  same  feeling-,  k  his  wit    Foscoio,-  it  is  true, 
says  it  is,  ia  general,  more  severe  than  refined ; 
and  it  is  perilous  to  difier  with  such,  a  critic  on 
such  a  point ;  for  much  of  it,  unfortunately,  is 
lost  to  a  foreign  reader,  in  consequence  of  its 
dependence  on  the  piquant  old  Tuscan  idiom, 
and  on  popular  sayings  and  allusions.    Yet  1 
should  think  itimposBible  for  Pnloi  in  general 
to  be  severe  at  the  expense  of  some  more 
agreeable  quality ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
portion  of  his  wit  most  obvious  to  a  foreigner 
may  claim,  if  not  to  have  originated,  at  least 
to  have  been  very  like  the  style  of  one  who  was 
among  its  declared  admirers — and  who  was  a 
very  polished  writer— Voltaire.    It  consists  in 
treating  an  absurdity  with  an  air  as  if  it  were 
none ;  or  as  if  it  had  been  a  pure  matter  of 
course,  erroneously  mistaken  for  an  absurdity. 
Thus  the.  good  abbot,  whose  monastery  is 
blockaded  by  the  giants  (for  the  virtue  and 
simplicity  of  his  character  must  be  borne  in 
mind.)  afler  observing  that  the  ancient  fathers 
in  the  desert  had  not  only  locusts  to  eat,  hut 
manna,  which  he  has  no  doubt  was  rained 
down  on  purpose  from  heaved,  laments  that 
the  'relishes'  provided  for  himself  and  his 
brethren  should  have  consisted  of  *  showers  of 
stones.'    The  stones,  while  the  abbot  is  speak- 
ing, come  thundering  down,  and  he  exclaims, 
*  For  Gk)d*s  sake,  knight,  come  in,  for  the  man- 
na is  falling  1'    This  is  exactly  in  the  style  of 
the  'Dicdonnaire  Philosophi^oe.'    So  when 
Margutte  is  asked  what  he  believes  in,  and  says 
he  believes  in  '  neither  black  nor  blue,'  but  in  a 
good  capon,  'whether  roast  or  boiled,'  the 
reader  is  forcibly  reminded  of  Voltaire's  Trav- 
eller. Scarmeniado,  who,  when  he  is  desired 
by  the  Tartars  to  declare  which  of  their  two 
parties  he  is  for,  the  party  of  the  black-mutton 
or  the  white-mutton,  answers,  that  the  dish  is 
equally  indifferent  to  him,  provided  it  is  tender.' " 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  \wt  *  Memoir' 
ID  these  volumea— that  of  Taeso.  This 
perplexing  and  much-debated  subject  hat 
been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  our 
author,  who  has  not  only  siAed  evidence 
with  the  acttteness  of  a  pbUoeopher,  but  has 
bad  the  courage  to  look  at  the  subject  in 
its  true  light,  ieaving  romance  and  aenti- 
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meat  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  qaantity 
of  nonsense  written  about  Tasso  is  an  abuse 
of  the  privilege  which  biographers  have  of 
setting  '  themselves  down  asses/  Professor 
Rosini,  who  edited  Tasso's  works,  and  who 
is  a  man  of  reputation  in  Italy,  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  extravagances  which  are 
deemed  permissible  in  transalpine  literary 
criticism.  In  his  '  Saggio  sugli  Amori  di 
Tasso/  amidst  a  mass  of  sweeping  assump- 
tions and  loose  reasonings,  he  lays  down 
this  critical  canon — that  a  man  of  an  ingegno 
severoy  like  Tasso,  would  not  deliberately 
write  a  falsehood ;  from  which  we  are  to 
conclude,  that  whenever  he  speaks  in  his 
verses  of  his  lady-loves,  what  he  says  is 
strictly  true.  With  such  a  canon  a  man 
may  go  a  great  way  in  criticism ;  with  what 
result  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  deter- 
mine. Tasso's  life  is  in  itself  perplexing 
enough ;  we  need  no  extra  confusion  on  the 
part  of  biographers ;  many  things  in  it  will 
probably  never  be  cleared  up ;  but  all  that 
seems  capable  of  explanation  is,  we  believe, 
rightly  explained  by  Leigh  Hunt.  One  of 
the  points  worthy  nctice  in  his  memoir,  is 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  reader 
is  prepared  for  Tasso's  madness.  This  is 
one  of  the  disputed  subjects.  Was  Tasso 
mad,  before  imprisonment  and  ill  treatment 
drove  him  sot  Sentimental  biographers 
answer  in  the  negative  :  foolishly  enough,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  since  Tasso's  imprisonment, 
though  galling,  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  degree  of  ill-treatment  which  could 
have  affected  a  sane  mind.  The  disease 
was  earlier.  In  the  vivid  picture  of  his 
restlessness,  inconsequences,  and  perpetual 
suspicion,  Leigh  Hunt  has  shown  us  the 
mind  diseased,  which  even  before  the  im- 
prisonment broke  forth  into  frantic  vehe- 
mence. Alfonso,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  conduct  afterwards,  seems  to  have  be- 
haved kindly  enough  on  first  hearing  of 
Tasso's  outbreaks.  He  merely  directed,  in 
the  mildest  and  most  reasonable  manner, 
that  Tasso  should  be  confined  to  his  apart- 
ments, and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  physician. 
This  afflicted  Tasso  deeply  :  what  step  of 
the  kind  had  ever  any  other  effect  upon  an 
unsound  mind  ?  Yet  he  bore  it  in  silence, 
and  the  duke  took  him  to  his  beautiful 
country  seat  of  Belriguardo;  'where,  in 
one  of  his  accounts  of  the  matter,  the  poet 
says  that  he  treated  him  as  a  brother ;  but 
in  another  he  accuses  him  of  having  taken 
pains  to  make  him  criraioate  himself,  and 
confess  certain  matters,  real  or  supposed, 
the  nature  of  which  is  a  puzzle  to  posteri- 
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ty.'  It  was  Belriguardo,  as  moat  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  that  Gothe  makes 
the  scene  of  his  exquisite  dramatic  poem, 
*  Torquato  Tasso :'  a  work  as  profound  as 
it  is  enchanting,  but  which  takes  the  utmost 
poetical  license  with  the  history  it  treats  of* 
Those  persons  who  fancy  that  Alfonso  im* 
prisoned  Tasso  because  he  discovered  the 
poet's  love  for  the  princess,  forgot  that  the 
occasion  of  the  imprisonment  was  Tasso's 
furious  outburst  of  indignation  at  not  being 
suflSciently  attended  to,  and  his  calling  the 
court  a  '  ciurma  di  poltroni,  ingrati,  e  ribal* 
di,'  in  a  speech  of  '  good  set  terms,'  but  of 
very  uncourtly  flavor.  Let  us  hear  Leigh 
Hunt  on  this  debated  question : — 

*'  The  causes  of  Tasso's  imprisonment,  and 
its  long  duration,  are  among  the  puzzles  of 
biography.  The  prevailing  opinion,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  miule  to  it  by  Serasst 
and  Black  is,  that  the  poet  made  love  to  the 
Princess  Leonora — ^pernape  was  beloved  oy 
her;  and  that  her  brother  the  duke  punished  him 
for  his  arrogance.  This  was  the  belief  of  his 
earliest  biographer,  Manso,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  poet  in  his  latter 
days;  and  from  Manso  (though  he  did  not 
profess  to  receive  the  information  from  Tas- 
so, but  only  to  gather  it  from  his  poems)  it 
spread  over  all  Europe.  Milton  took  it  on 
trust  from  him  ;*  and  so  have  our  English 
translators  Hoole  and  Wifien.  The  Abb6  6» 
Charnes,  however,  declined  to  do  so;t  and 
Montaigne,  who  saw  the  poet  in  St  Anne's 
hospital,  says  nothing  of  the  love  at  all.  He 
attributes  his  condition  to  poetical  excitement^ 
hard  study,  and  the  meeting  of  the  extremes 
of  wisdom  and  folly.  The  philosopher,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  the  poet's  having  survived  his 
reason,  and  become  unconscious  both  of  him- 
self and  hitf  works,  which  the  reader  knows  to 
be  untrue.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
versed with  Tasso.  The  poet  was  only 
shown  him;  probably  at  a  sick  moment,  or 
by  a  new  and  ignorant  official.}  Muratori, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Este  family  at 
Modena,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  an  old 
acquaintance  who  knew  contemporaries  of 
Tasso,  that  the  ^  good  Torquato'  finding  him- 
self one  day  in  company  with  the  duke  and 
his  sister,  and  going  close  to  the  princess  in 
order  to  answer  some  question  which  she  had 
put  to  him,  was  so  transported  by  an  impulse 
'  more  than  poetical,'  as  to  give  her  a  kiss ; 
upon  which  the  duke,  who  had  observed  it, 
turned  about  to  his  gentlemen,  and  said: 
^  What  a  pity  to  see  so  great  a  man  distract- 
ed!' and  so  ordered  him  to  be  locked  up.} 

*  **  Altera  Torqustam  cepit  Leonora  poetam/' 
&c.  t  •  Vie  du  Taate/  1695,  p.  51. 

X  In  the  *  Apolonr  (br  Raimond  de  Sebonde ;' 
Eisavi,  vol.  it,  ch.  18. 

f  In  hia  <  Letter  to  Zeno.' — Opere  del  Tasso, 
zvt.,  p.  118. 
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Bat  this  writer  add^,  that  he  does  not  koow 
what  to  think  of  the  anecdote:  he  neither  de- 
nies nor  admits  it  .  Tirabosehi,  who  was  also 
in  the  service  of  the  Este  family,  doubts  the 
truth  of  the  anecdote,  and  believes  that  ihe 
duke  shut  the  poet  up  solely  for  fear  lest  his 
violence  should  do  harm.*  Serassi,  the  sec- 
ond biographer  of  Tosso,  who  dedicated  his 
book  to  an  Este  princess  inimical  to  the 
poet's  memory,  attributes  the  confinement,  on 
nis  own  showing,  to  the  violent  words  he  had 
uttered  against  his  roaster.f  Walker,  the 
author  of  the*  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy,' 
says,  that  the  life  by  Serassi  himself  induced 
him  to  credit  the  love  story  :X  so  does  Gin- 
gu£n^.§  Black,  forgetting  the  age  and  ill- 
nesses of  hundreds  of  enamored  ladies,  and 
the  distraction  of  loveif  at  all  times,  derides  the 
notion  ofjpassion  on  either  side ;  because,  he 
argues,  Tasso  was  subject  to  frenzies,  and 
Leonora  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  not  in 
good  health.)  What  would  Madame  d'Hou- 
detot  have  said  to  him?  or  Mademoiselle 
L'Espinassel  or  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  used  to 
walk  up  and  down  Sackville-street|  in  order 
that  she  might  see  Dr.  Warren's  light  in  his 
window  ?  ^scolo  was  a  believer  in  the  love  ;f 
Sismondi  admits  it;**  and  Rosini,  the  editor 
of  the  latest  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  is 
passionate  for  it  He  wonders  how  any  body 
can  fail  to  discern  it  in  a  number  of  passages, 
which,  in  truth,  may  mean  a  variety  of  other 
loves ;  and  he  insists  much  upon  certain  loose 
verses  (Uucivi)  which  the  poet  among  his 
various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  his  imprison- 
ment, assigns  as  the  cause,  or  one  of  the 
ofitft 
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*  •Storia  doUa  Poeais  Italiaoa'  (Mathias'a  edi- 
tion), vol.  iii.  part  i.,  p  236. 

t  Serasai  is  peremptory,  and  even  abuaive.  He 
charges  every  body  who  nas  said  anj  thiDs  to  the 
cODtrary  witn  impostors.  **  Egli  mon  v'  Ea  dob- 
bio,  che  le  troupe  improdsnti  e  temerarie  parole, 
che  il  Taaao  si  lascid  uacir  di  bocca  in  questo  in- 
coDtro,  furone  la  sola  caf  ione  della  aua  prigionia, 
e  ch'A  mera  fa  vols  ed  impottura  tutto  cid,  che 
divenamente  6  stato  affermato  e  scritto  da  altri  in 
tale  proposito  "  Vol.  ii.,  p.  33.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  good  abb6  could  practiae  a  little  im- 
position himself. 
'^  t  Black,  ii ,  88. 

I  « Hist.  Litt.  d'ltalie,'  v.  943,  &c. 

II  Vol.  ii.,  p.  89. 

V  Such  at  least  is  mj  impression ;  but  I  cannot 
call  the  evidence  to  mmd. 

••  *  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,*  (Ros- 
eoe's  translation),  vol.  ii.,  p.  165.  To  show  the 
loose  way  in  which  the  conclusions  of  a  man's 
own  mind  are  presented  as  fiicts  admitted  by 
others,  Sismondi  says,  that  Tasso*s*  passion'  was 
the  cause  of  his  return  to  Ferrara.  There  is  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  for  it. 

ft  <  Saggio  sugli  Amori,'  6lc,  ot  sup.  p.  84,  and 
paasim.  Aa  apecimens  of  the  learned  proftssor's 
rsasoningy  it  may  be  observed  that  whenever  the 
words  kumbU^  darings  kigk^noble^  and  royal,  oc- 
cur in  the  poet's  love-ferses,  he  thinks  they  must 
allvde  to  the  Princess  Leonora ;  and  he  arguea. 


**  I  confess,  aAer  a  reasonable  amount  of 
inquiry  into  this  subject,  that  1  can  find  no 

f»roofs  whatsoever  or  Tasso's  having  made 
ove  to  Leonora,   though  I  think  it  highly 
probable.    I  believe  the  main  cause  of  the 
duke's  proceedings  was  the  poet's  own  vio- 
lence of  behavior  and  incontinence  of  speech. 
I  think  it  very  likely  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
poetical  love-making  to  various  ladies,  which 
was  almost  identicalin  that  age  with  address- 
ing  them  in  verse,  Torquato,  whether  he 
was  in  love  or  hot,  took  more  liberties  with 
the  princesses  than  Alfonso  approved;   and 
it  is  equally  probable,  that  one  of  those  liber- 
ties consisted  in  his  indulging  his  imagination 
too  fkr.    Il  is  not  even  impossible!  that  more 
gallantry  may  have  been  going  on  at  court 
than  Alfonso  could  endure  to  see  alluded  to, 
especially  by  an  ambitious  pen.    But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.    Tasso, 
as  a  gentleman,  could  not  have  hinted  at  such 
a  thing  on  the  part  of  a  princess  of  staid  rep- 
utation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  *  love'  he 
speaks  of  as  entertained  by  her  for  him,  and 
warranting  the  application  to  her  for  money 
in  case  of  his  death,  was  too  plainly  worded 
to  mean  any  thing  but  love  in  the  sense  of 
friendly  regard.    ^Per  amor  roio' is  an  idio- 
roatical  expression,  meaning  *  for  my  sake ;'  a 
strong  one,  no  doubt,  and  such  as  a  proud 
man  like  Altbnso  might  think  a  liberty,  but 
not  at  all  of  necessity  an  amatory  boast    If  it 
was,  its  very  effrontery  and  vanity  were  pre- 
sumptions of  its  falsehood.    The  lady  whom 
Tasso  alludes  to  in  the  passage  Quoted  on  his 
first  confinement  is  complained  orfor  her  cold- 
ness towards  him ;   and,  unless  this  was  itself 
a  gentlemanly  blind,  it  might  apply  to  fif\y 
other  ladies  besides  the  princess.    The  man 
who  assaulted  him  in  the  streets,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  violator  of  his 
papers,  need  not  have  found  any  secrets  of 
love  in  them.    The  servant  at  whom  he  aim- 
ed the  knife  or  the  dagger  might  be  as  little 
connected  with  such  matters ;  and  the  sonnets 
which  the  poet  said  he  wrote  for  a  friend,  and 
which  he   desired  to  be  buried  with    him, 
might  be  alike  innocent  of  all  reference  to  Leo- 
nora, whether  he  wrote  them  for  afi'ieod  or  not. 
Leonora's  death  took  place  during  the  poet's 
confinement;  and,  lamented  as  she  was  by  the 
verse  writers  according    to  custom,  Tasso 
wrote  nothing  on  the  event    This  silence  has 
been  attributed  to  the  depth  of  his  passion ; 
but  how  is  the  fact  proved  ?  and  why  may  it 
not  have  been  occasioned  by  there  havmg 
been  no  passion  at  all  ? 
^A\\  that  apnears  certain  is,  that  Tasso 

rke  violent  ana  contemptuous  words  against 
duke ;  that  he  oAen  spoke  ill  of  him  in  his 
letters;  that  he  endeavored,  not  with  perfect 
ingenuousness,  to  exchange  his  service  for  that 
of  another  prince;  that  he  asserted  his  mad- 


that  Alfonso  never  could  have  been  ao  angry  with 
any  '  yersi  lascivi,'  if  they  had  not  had  the  same 
direction. 
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new  to  have  beea  pretended,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, purely  to  gratify  the  duke's  whim  for 
thinking  it  so  (which  was  one  of  the  reasons 
perhaps  why  Alfonso,  as  he  complained,  would 
not  believe  a  word  he  said) :  and,  finally,  that, 
whether  the  madness  was  or  was  not  so  pre- 
tended, it  unfortunately  became  a  confirmed 
though  milder  form  of  mania,  during  a  long 
confinement.  .  Alfonso,  too  prouJ  to  forgive 
the  poet's  contempt,  continued  thus  to  detain 
him,  purtly  perhaps  because  he  was  not  sorry 
to  have  a  pretext  for  revenge,  partly  because 
be  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him,  consist- 
ently either  with  his  own  or  tiie  poet's  safety. 
He  had  not  been  generous  enough  to  put 
Tasso  above  his  warns;  he  had  not  address 
enough  to  secure  his  respect;  he  had  not 
merit  enoueh  to  overlook  his  reproaches.  If 
Tasso  had  been  as  great  a  man  as  be  was  a 
poet,  Alfonso  would  not  have  been  reduced 
to  these  perplexities.  The  poet  would  have 
known  how  to  settle  quietly  down  on  his  small 
court  income^  and  wait  patiently  in  tlie  midst 
of  his  beautirul  visions  for  what  fortune  had  or 
bad  not  in  store  for  him.  But  in  truth,  he,  as 
well  as  the  duke,  was  weak ;  they  made  a 
bad  business  of  it  between  them ;  and  Alfon- 
so the  Second  closed  the  accounts  of  the  Este 
family  with  the  Muses  by  keeping. his  pane- 
gyrist seven  years  in  a  mad-house  to  the  as- 
tonishment oi  posterity,  and  the  destruction  of 
hie  own  claims  to  renown." 

Did  Tasso  love  three  Leonoras ;  did  he 
only  love  the  princess  t  In  one  of  his  can- 
zones (though  we  con  not  at  this  moment 
recover  the  passage)  he  says,  *  three  have 
I  sung;  one  only  have  i  luved.'  But 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  loved  one  was 
the  princess ;  and  aa  to  the  three  Leonoras, 
modern  criticism  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  there  were  only  two— the  princess  and 
the  Countess  Scandiano.  Goldoni,  indeed, 
in  his  lively  comedy  of  *  Tasso/  has  given 
us  the  established  three;  and  corionsly 
enough,  while  assuming  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Tasso  was  in  love  with  the 
princess  ('  tuiti  sanno  che  il  Tasso  divento 
innamorato  della  principessa)  he  transforms 
this  princess  into  an  attendant  at  court,  out 
of  respect  far  the  illustrious  family  of 
Este.  *  11  rispetto  per  quests  illustre  casa. 
che  regna  amora  in  Italia,  mi  ha  fatto  cam- 
biare  nella  mi  a  commedia  il  grado  di  prin- 
cipessa in  quelle  d'ona  marchess,  favorita 
del  duca  ed  alia  principessa  attaccata.' 
Considering  how  much  it  was  the  custom 
for  poets  in  those  days  to  be  enamored 
(upon  paper)  of  every  beautiful  woman ; 
and  how  to  such  poetical  attachment  rank 
was  no  obstacle,  nay,  rather  a  stimulant, 
we  may  fairly  accept  Tasso's  verses,  as  am- 
atory verses,  without  at  all  concluding  that 
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he  was  in  love.  But  as;tlie  evtdeBce  either 
way  is  but  vague,  the  sentimental  may  as- 
sume thetruth  of  the  traditional  story,  if  they 
please.  All  we  stipulate  for  is,  that  they  do 
not  insist  ou  this  attachment  being  the  occa- 
sion of  his  imprisonment.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  little  faith  in  either  of  his  three 
goddesses.  It  may  be  pleasant  enough  for 
a  poet  to  have  three  mistresses  to  adorte  in 
verse :  they  stimulate  his  muse  to  variety ; 
but  we  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  attach- 
ment so  distributed.  It  reminds  us  of  Me- 
leager's  epigram,  in  which,  complaining  of 
being  smitten  by  the  charms  of  three  wo- 
men at  once,  be  asks  whether  Love  has 
discharged  three  arrofvs  into  his  heart,  or 
whether  he  has  three  hearts  within  him : — 

Tjpiwai  fiU  Xif  ircc,  rfMcf  U  yiiwmrdf/Btnt  U^aC 
^  yip  'Eptas  rpU  H^m  carcJpvMv,  wf  ipa  flXkmv 

which  is  a  pretty  conceit  enough,  but  only 
a  conceit.  Tasso  sings  as  amorously  of 
the  Scandiano  as  he  does  of  the  princess: 
a  presttropiion-'that  he  -loved  neither'; 
though  the  majority  of  critics  look  upon 
the  countess  as  a  stalking-horse,  beneath 
whose  cover  he  could  pierce  the  heart  of 
the  princess.  We  again  say,  let  the  critics 
settle  the  matter :  each  as  he  pleases  for 
himself,  without  attempting  to  force  his 
convictions  upon  other  people.  Bfean- 
while,  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  view 
taken  by  Leigh  Hunt  as  by  far  the  most  sat- 
isfactory. 

There  is  one  passage  in  this  '  Memoir/ 
which  we  would  have  graven  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  pi  seed  mn  the  portals  of  every 
Pantheon.  It  is  a  olear  and  deep  insight 
into  that  miserable  fallacy  'the  miseries 
of  genius.'     Listen,  ye  critics  I 

'^  Poor,  illustrious  Tasso !  weak  enough  to 
warrant  pity  from  his  inferiors — great  enough 
to  overshadow  in  death  his  once-fancied  supe- 
riors. He  has  been  a  byword  for  the  mistor- 
lunes  of  genius :  but  genius  wa»  not  Ms  mis- 
fortune ;  it  vas  his  onlygood^  and  might  hove 
brought  him  all  happiness.  It  is  the  want  of 
genius,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  apart  from  mar- 
tyrdoms for  conscience'  sake  which  prt>duces 
misfortune  even  to  genius  itself— the  want  of 
as  much  wit  and  balance  on  the  common  side 
of  things,  as  genius  is  supposed  to  confine  to 
the  uncommon." 

We  mast  close  our  rambling  notice  of 
this  beautiful  book.    Not  a  quarter  of  what 

•  « £pig.  LIV.  ed  Jacobs.'    AnlhoL  G»oa. 
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we  intended  to  say  has  been  said,  and  yet 
our  allotted  space  is  filled.  A  book  so 
suggestive,  and  embracing  so  wide  a  field, 
is  an  embarras  de  richesses,  which,  as  far 
as  '  articles*  are  concerned,  impoverishes 
the  critic.  If  we  have  brought,  however, 
no  quota  of  our  own,  we  have  compensated 
for  the  deficiency  by  presenting  the  reader 
with  extracts  from  our  author  ;  which  ex- 
tracts, though  not  by  any  means  the  most 
attractive  in  the  work,  being  selected  in 
the  course  of  discussion,  will,  we  trust, 
create  a  strong  desire  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  book  itself.  It  is 
indeed  a  book  which,  to  speak  with  Mar- 
lowe^  contains 

**  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room." 
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A  SKBTCB — BT  A  StTBOEOIT. 

Strpubn  Bbvbrly  was  the  only  son  of 
a  wealthy  country  gentleman,  handsome, 
intelligent,  and  heir  to  three  thousand  a 
year.  With  such  recommendations  he,  at 
twenty-four,  easily  obtained  the  hand  of 
Mary  Willmott,  a  lovely  girl  in  her  eigh- 
teenth year.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  a  few  years  after  his  mar-> 
riage,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Beverly 
Park.  It  was  at  this  period  I  was  called  in 
to  attend  Mrs.  Beverly,  who  was  suffering 
from  a  low  nervous  fever. 

When  I  entered  the  room  she  was  en- 
gaged nursing  a  lovely  little  girl,  about 
three  years  and  a  half  old«  another,  appa- 
rently about  six,  was  playing  at  her  feet. 
Mrs.  Beverly  was  still  a  beautiful  woman, 
but,  accustomed  to  observe,  I  could  not 
help  noticing  her  very  unhappy  expression 
of  countenance ;  she  was  evidently  striving 
to  be  cheerful,  and  appeared  to  me  rather 
to  need  medicine  for  the  mind  than  the 
body.  While  I  was  conversing  with  my 
patient,  Mr.  Beverly  entered. 

"Well,  doctor,  and  how  do  you  find 
Mary  ?  she's  only  a  little  hipped  now,  is  it 
not  so?  It's  this  dull  place  that's  enough 
to  mope  any  one ;  Tm  sure  I'm  tired  to 
death,"  drawled  he,  stretching,  and  then 
walking  to  the  window.  "  I  wonder  Gil- 
bert is  not  here ;  he's  sadly  behind  time." 

"  Papa,  papa,"  cried  little  Mary,  clasp- 


ing her  hands  round  his  knees,  "  I  do  not 
like  Mr.  Gilbert." 

"  And  why  do  you  not  like  Mr.  Gilbert  ?" 
said  he,  lifting  her  up. 

*'  Because,  papa,  mamma  does  so  cry 
when  he  is  here." 

He  hastily  placed  her  on  the  floor.  I 
could  catch  but  a  slight  glimpse  of  his 
countenance,  but  I  perceived  him  change 
color. 

After  having  prescribed  some  slight  al- 
terative I  took  my  departure,  musing  on 
what  had  passed.  That  sorrow  was  de- 
stroying Mrs.  Beverly's  health,  1  had  little 
doubt;  and  if  men  like  Mr.  Gilbert  were 
ihe  chosen  associates  of  her  husband,  could 
I  be  surprised  ? 

Mrs.  Beverly's  health  continued  to  de- 
cline; I  felt  fearful  that  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption were  showing  themselves.  About 
this  time  the  family  removed  to  London, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  them ;  but  shortly  after 
my  fears  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Beverly  were 
confirmed,  and  ber  illness  terminated  fatally 
in  the  spring  following.  The  family  were 
now  rarely  down  in  the  country. .  Mr.  Bev- 
erly preferred  town,  and  consequently  took 
but  little  interest  in  his  country  residence ; 
for  ten  years  it  was  rarely  visited  by  any 
of  them  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a 
time. 

One  evening  taking  a  walk  through  the 
grounds,  I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of 
voices,  and,  on  looking  up,  perceived  two 
girls,  their  arms  encircling  each  other, 
whom  I  instantly  recognized  as  the  little 
girls  I  had  formerly  nursed.  I  was  standing 
so  that  a  tree  completely  sheltered  me  from 
observation.  Mary  was  neither  pretty  nor 
beautiful,  but  possessed  of  a  highly  intel- 
lectual countenance,  combined  with  great 
sweetness  of  expression.  She  was  looking 
tenderly  into  her  sister's  face,  whose  sweet, 
clear  laugh  rang  merrily  through  the  woods. 
Emily  was  a  lovely  little  creature,  her  black 
eyes  sparkling  with  merriment,  her  regular 
features  and  black  hair  contrasted  well 
with  a  akin  of  dazzling  fairness ;  she  ap- 
peared scarcely  to  have  reached  her  fif- 
teenth year,  "  How  lovely  !"  I  mentally 
exclaimed,  **  and  yet  how  soon  to  fade  !"  , 
"  And  now,  Emily,  we  must  go  in,"  said 
her  elder  sister ;  **  it  is  getting  late,  and 
you  know  what  a  little  thing  gives  you 
cold." 

"  Oh !  let  us  go  once  more  along  this 
walk,  Mary,  it  is  so  delightful;  and  see, 
there  is  not  much  damp  yet." 

Mary  hesitated,  lodged  as  if  she  could  not 
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shorten  her  pleasure,  and,  turning  round, 
their  voices  were  soon  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

I  retraced  my  steps  and  returned  home* 
wards.  The  last  accounts  I  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Beverly  were,  that  after  having  injured 
his  health  by  indulging  in  every  vice,  he 
had  engaged  in  mercantile  speculations, 
and  was  travelling  in  Italy  for  his  health. 
He  had  disposed  of  his  house  in  town,  and 
I  was  informed  that  his  daughters  had  taken 
up  their  residence  at  Beverly  Park  until  his 
return. 

I  must  now  pass  over  two  years  of  my 
life,  during  which  I  had  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment in  India ;  but  in  consequence  of 
loss  of  health  I  was  obliged  to  realign  and 
return  to  England.  1  departed  from  the 
shores  of  India  poorer  than  I  left  my  native 
land. 

One  fine  afternoon  I  was  lounging  on 
deck:  for  lack  of  something  better  to  do  I 
took  up  an  old  newspaper,  and,  looking  over 
the  list  of  bankrupts,  I  read  therein  the 
name  of  Stephen  Beverly,  of  Beverly  Park, 
in  the  county  ofS  e.    I  sat  musing 

for  some  time.  What  had  been  the  fate  of 
those  girls?  What  home  now  sheltered 
them  ?  Were  they  separated  ?  were  ques- 
tions I  in  vain  tried  to  answer.  I  read  and 
re-read  the  paper,  and  in  a  restless  mood 
threw  it  upon  a  heap  of  luggage.  It  was 
immediately  taken  up  by  two  of  my  fellow 
passengers  who  were  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  it;  they  also  read  the  bankrupt  list; 
there  were  several  in  it  with  whom  they 
had  been  acquainted. 

*'  Ah !  Stephen  Beverly,"  said  one;  **  he 
made  a  short  business  of  it.    A  fellow  must 
feel  queer  when  he  puts  the  muzzle  of  a  I 
pistol  down  here,"  pointing  to  his  throat. 

I  shuddered  and  walked  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  This,  then,  was  the  end.  I  felt 
squeamish  and  unsettled,  but  fresh  things 
called  my  attention,  and  in  a  short  time  I 
had  forgotten  the  matter. 

I  determined  upon  settling  in  London, 
and  took  my  place  in  the  Plymouth  mail. 
I  selected  such  lodgings  as  I  thought  best 
suited  my  scanty  finances,  and,  after  paying 
my  quarter's  rent,  I  found  1  had  only  a  few 
shillings  remaining. 

I  was  returning  from  a  walk  in  a  very 
disconsolate  mood,  when,  just  as  I  was 
opening  my  door,  I  was  accosted  by  a  poor 
old  Irish  woman  : — 

**  And  is  it  yourself,  dear,  that's  the  good 
doctor,"  said  she ;  "  and  is  it  yourself 
thafll  do  the  good  action  T" 
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"  And  what  is  it  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
good  woman,"  I  replied. 

*'  And  bless  you  for  saying  the  kind  word 
to  a  poor  cratur  in  distress ;  isn't  it  myself 
that's  got  three  childers  ill  of  the  faver,  and 
no  money  to  pay  the  doctor  with  t"  here 
sobs  choked  her  utterance. 

I  immediately  told  her  to  lead  the  way 
and  I  would  follow.  We  passed  through 
numerous  alleys  until  we  came  to  a  street 
more  wretched  than  any  thing  I  could  have 
pictured. 
I  asked  where  we  weret 
She  replied,  "  Well,  dear,  and  isn't  it  St 
Giles'  they  call  the  grand  street." 

I  now  understood  we  were  in  those  streets 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  and  poorest  class  of 
Irish,  which  I  had  often  heard  described, 
but  never  before  visited.  I  found  the  poor 
woman's  children  suffering  from  a  very 
malignant  fever  which  was  then  raging  in 
the  back  streets  and  alleys  of  the  Metropo- 
lis. 

One  evening  I  had  been  prevented  from 
visiting  these  poor  people  until  much  later 
than  usual,  and,  taking  a  wrong  turn,  I 
found  myself  quite  bewildered.  It  was  quite 
dark ;  the  atmosphere  felt  so  thick  I  me- 
chanically unbuttoned  my  coat  to  allow  of 
freer  respiration ;  a  dense  fog  surrounded 
every  object,  and  now  and  then  fell  in  a 
heavy  drop.  I  stood  still  to  see  if  I  coold 
meet  with  any  one  from  whom  I  could  ask 
my  way,  but  there  was  no  one  visible. 
Rather  higher  up  I  perceived  a  faint  light 
streaming  through  a  window;  I  walked  on, 
and  looking  through,  I  perceived  a  girl  ; 
she  was  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands.  I  gently  pushed  open 
the  door,  but  she  did  not  move. 

"  O  God !  spare  her,  spare  her !"  escaped 
from  her  lips  in  broken  accents. 

I  looked  round,  a  farthing  dip,  a  cup 
with  some  milk,  and  a  small  piece  of  brown 
bread  on  a  wooden  stool  were  all  the  apart- 
ment  contained.  I  moved  to  attract  her 
attention,  she  raised  her  head,  and  looking 
at  me,  exclaimed, 

"  Oh  !  do  not  rob  me !  I  have  nothing, 
nothing  to  give  you.  [My  eyes  were  turn^ 
towards  the  table.]  Oh !  take  the  bread, 
but  do  not,  do  not  take  the  milk,  it  is  for 
my  sick  sister.  If  you  have  a  heart  of  pity 
leave  me  that." 

"  My  good  girl,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  rob  you :  I  am  a  surgeon,  and 
have  been  attending  a  poor  family  in  one  of 
these  streets ;  in  the  dark  1  have  lost  my 
way,  and  to  inquire  brought  me  hither." 
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While  I  was  speaking,  a  sadden  idea| 
appeared   to   flash   across  her  mind;   she 
looked  at  me  attentively  as  if  she  would 
read  my  heart. 

"  Are  you  indeed  a  surgeon  V*  said  she. 

"  I  am  so,"  1  replied. 

'*  Will  you,  will  you  see  her  1  I  cannot 
pay  you,  I  have  no  money." 

"  Is  it  your  sister,"  I  asked,  "  you  wish 
me  to  see  ?" 

•*  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  fear  she  is  very, 
very  ill." 

I  immediately  assured  her  I  would  do  all 
I  could  for  her  sister.  She  did  not  thank 
me,  hut  looking  up  said,  "God  has  sent 
you,"  and  bid  me  follow  her  up  stairs;  at  the 
top  she  made  a  sign  for  me  to  wait.  I  could 
see  all  round  the  room ;  a  very  small  fire 
was  in  the  grate,  an  elegant  rosewood  easy 
chair  lined  with  amber  velvet,  was  the  only 
furniture,  a  small  pallet  bed  with  a  sheet 
suspended  by  pieces  of  string  attached  to 
nails  in  the  ceiling,  served  for  a  curtain  on 
the  side  near  the  door,  and  prevented  my 
seeing  the  occupant  of  the  bed.  She  stole 
gently  round,  when  a  languid  voice  said, 

•'  Mary  !" 

**  I  am  here,  love,"  she  replied. 

*'  Oh,  Mary  1  come  and  talk  to  'me ;  I 
have  had  such  a  shocking  dream.  I  thought 
I  was  de — ad,  and  you  were  all  alone." 
Sobs  choked  her  utterance. 

"  Oh !  do  not,  do  not  cry  so,  you  will 
make  yourself  so  ill ;  and  you  know,  Emily 
[her  voice  trembling  with  emotion],  if  you 
were  to  die,  I  should  not  be  all  alone." 

"  Oh !  I  do  not  cry  for  myself,  but  you, 
you  Mary." 

''  Come,  love,  try  to  be  quiet.  I  have 
brought  a  doctor  to  see  you,  and  who 
knows  ..."  and  then,  as  if  fearful  of 
raising  hopes  which  were  never  to  be  real- 
ised, the  sentence  died  away  upon  her  lips. 

I  approached  my  patient,  and  instantly 
recognized  in  the  emaciated  form  which  lay 
before  me,  the  once  lovely  Emily  Beverly. 
Once  lovely  I  should  not  say ;  she  was,  if 
possible,  more  beautiful  than  ever ;  those 
eyes,  always  so  dark,  now  looked  douhiy 
brilliant,  and  the  hectic  spot  in  each  cheek 
told  a  fearful  tale.  I  felt  her  pulse ;  it  was 
a  hundred  and  ten.  Not  having  my  stetho- 
scope, I  placed  my  ear  to  her  chest,  and  at 
once  perceived  human  aid  was  of  no  avail. 

While  I  was  questioning  my  patient,  I 
could  not  help  noticing  the  countenance  of 
Mary.  I  have  seen  persons  in  almost  every 
stage  of  distress  both  mental  and  bodily ; 
but  neither  before  nor  since  have  I  ever 
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seen  snch  intense  agony  depicted  in  any 
human  countenance.  I  folloiied  her  down 
stairs  ;  her  lips  trembled,  but  she  could  not 
speak.  I,  too,  was  much  affected ;  I  felt  I 
could  not  crnsh  every  hope ;  I  murmured, 
"  With  God  all  things  are  possible." 

She  understood  but  too  well,  and,  turn- 
ing white  as  death,  she  leaned  against  the 
wall  for  support.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
again  tried  to  speak.  I  caught  the  words, 
"  How  long  ?"  I  understood  what  she 
meant,  and  replied,  "It  is  impossible  to  say." 

Mary  returned  up  stairs,  and  I  to  my 
solitary  home,  musing  on  the  scene  I  had 
just  witnessed.  I  thought  on  their  poverty, 
and  regretted  I  had  not  given  them  some^ 
thing  ;  but  no,  I  could  not  offer  them 
money ;  no,  I  must  do  it  in  some  other 
way;  and  I  spent  a  sleepless  night  in 
thinking  how  I  might  best  serve  them.  My 
own  resources  were  very  small ;  my  stock 
of  money  had  wasted  to  a  few  shillings ; 
my  patients  were  all  of  the  very  poorest 
class — so  poor  that  instead  of  receiving,  I 
could  not  resist  the  dictates  of  my  heart 
and  try  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  I  arose 
uncertain  how  to  act  for  the  best,  and  bent 
my  steps  towards  their  abode. 

I  found  my  patient  even  worse  than  I  had 
thought  the  night  before  ;  I  felt  almost  cer- 
tain a  fortnight  would  terminate  her  life. 
I  asked  Mary  if  they  had  no  friends. 

"  None,"  she  replied.  "  Wc  were  all  to 
each  other,  and  never  mixed  in  any  society. 
After  my  poor  father's  death  we  came  to 
live  with  a  poor  maiden  aunt  in  this  city.  I 
gained  what  I  could  by  embroidery  and 
painting ;  in  this  manner  we  managed  to 
make  a  scanty  livelihood  for  some  time. 
My  aunt  fell  sick  ;  it  was  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous illness,  terminating  fatally.  We 
were  obliged  to  sell  every  thing  we  pos- 
sessed to  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  our  rent, 
and  the  funeral  expenses.  Emily  was  ill, 
and  our  landlord,  seeing  (as  he  said)  we 
had  no  goods  left,  gave  us  notice  to  leave. 
These  being  the  cheapest  lodgings  we 
could  find,  we  took  them*;  Emily  got 
worse;  we  sold  every  thing  but  the  easy 
chair,  that  we  kept  to  the  last,  because  she 
could  sit  up  in  it ;  but  that  will  soon  be 
useless ;  she  ^ill  not  sit  up  many  times 
more,"  and  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks. 

1  asked  her  if  her  sister  wished  for  any 
thing. 

She  said,  *'She  has  wished  for  wine, 
but  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  get  it  for 
her." 
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What  would  I  now  have  given  for  some 
of  that  mon^  I  had  so  heedlessly  squan- 
dered in  the  former  part  of  my  life  !  Oh  ! 
ye  thoughtless  pleasure-seekers,  ye  little 
think  how  many  a  heart-ache  ye  might  al- 
leviate, how  many  souls  ye  might  save  from 
destruction  for  a  much  less  sum  than  ye 
would  expend  on  some  bauble  to  gratify 
your  vanity. 

In  the  e^'ening  my  patient  seemed  bet- 
ter ;  she  spoke  of  her  death  with  the  utmost 
composure.  I  asked  if  slie  would  like  a 
clergyman  to  visit  her? 

She  replied,  '*  No,  it  does  me  more  good 
to  talk  to  Mary  ;  she  has  always  taught  me 
what  is  right." 

A  week  passed  on ;  Emily  sometimes 
suffered  much,  and  at  others  was  able  to 
converse  cheerfully.  One  morning  I  was 
rather  later  than  usual  in  paying  my  visit, 
•nd  was  surprised  at  not  meeting  Mary  on 
the  stairs  as  usual.  The  door  of  the  apart- 
ment was  open,  and  I  walked  gently  in. 
Hary  was  supportinsr  her  sister  in  her  arms ; 
I  instantly  perceived  a  great  change  had 
taken  place,  and  that  death  was  coming  in 
its  most  gentle  form. 

She  looked  at  me  placidly,  smiled,  and 
said,  "  Yon  will  take  care  of  Mary."  Then 
pointing  to  the  Bible,  and  turning  to  Mary, 
■he  said,  "  You  will  not  be  without  com- 
fort, and  we  shall  soon  meet  again." 

Her  breathing  now  became  very  short, 
her  arms  were  clasped  round  her  lister's 
neck,  her  head  resting  upon  her  bosom,  she 
looked  gently  up  in  her  face,  a  faint  smile, 
a  look  of  unutterable  love,  and  her  soul  had 
departed  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  So  gently 
had  her  spirit  taken  its  flight,  we  scarcely 
thought  life  extinct  ;*I  softly  felt  her  pulse 
— all  was  still. 

**  Mary,"  I  said,  but  she  did  not  speak. 
I  attempted  to  unclasp  the  arms  of  her  sis- 
ter and  laid  her  gently  on  the  bed  ;  I  took 
hold  of  her  little  hand— >it  was  already  bUff* 
ening.  *'  Mary,"  I  said,  **  we  cannot  grieve 
for  her." 

**  No,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  selfish  to  wish 
her  back  again."     Tears  came  to  her  relief. 

After  seeing  her  rather  more  calm,  and 
promising  to  return  soon,  I  departed  to 
visit  my  patients  and  to  procure  a  coffin. 
The  ready-made  coffins  in  London  provided 
by  the  parishes  are  little  better  than  a  few 
boards  nailed  together.  J  procured  a  man 
to  convey  one  to  the  house,  and  shortly  af- 
ter followed.  Mary  was  on  her  knees ;  she 
had  cut  up  the  pillow  and  sheets — her  last 
— and  was  endeavoring  to  line  it. 
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Two  o'clock  of  the'day  but  one  following 
the  funeral  was  to  take  place.  I  got  the 
Irish  woman's  husband  and  one  of  her  sons 
to  carry  the  coffin ;  Mary  and  I  followed. 
It  was  a  dull  gloomy  day  ;  a  thick  drizzling 
rain  beat  down  the  smoke,  a  dense  fog  sur- 
rounded every  object,  and  the  wind  whistled 
mournfully  as  our  little  procession  turned 
the  corner  of  the  street.  Mary  bore  it  bet- 
ter than  I  had  anticipated  until  we  returned 
to  her  room  ;  there  every  thing  told  of  one 
who  would  be  no  more  seen.  The  cup  she 
had  last  drank  out  of,  part  full  of  milk, 
still  stood  by  the  bed  ;  the  half'dirij  night* 
cap,  which  had  been  removed  for  a  clean 
one  neatly  crimped,  lay  upon  the  table,  her 
little  slippers  stood  by  the  side.  I  felt  the 
tear  trickle  down  my  cheek  as  I  looked 
upon  them  and  Mary.  Ah  1  who  shall  de- 
scribe the  desolateness  of  that  heart  whose 
ewery  thought  through  life  has  been  for  the 
loved  one  now  no  more. 

She  sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  night  she  would 
pass  in  the  solitary  chamber ;  I  turned  to 
go ;  I  hesitated.  No,  I  could  not  leave  her 
all  alone ;  I  stood  irresolute ;  I  could  not 
take  her  to  my  home.  What  should  I  do  t 
At  length  an  idea  crossed  my  mind. 

"  Mary,"  I  said,  **  I  cannot  leave  yoa 
here  alone;  there  is  a  poor  Irish  woman 
lower  down  the  street ;  she  is  poor,  but 
kind ;  they  have  had  the  fever,  but  I  think 
there  is  no  fear  of  infection.  Will  you  pass 
this  night  with  her  V* 

She  replied,  "  Do  with  me  as  you  like." 

The  poor  woman  received  her  kindly, 
and  I  returned  to  my  lodgings.  In  the 
morning  I  was  met  by  the  Irish  woman, 
who  told  me  Mary  was  very  ill.  I  hastened 
to  the  spot  and  found  her  attacked  by  the 
fever ;  she  must  have  been  suffering  from 
it  on  the  preceding  day,  as  I  perceived  it 
had  already  made  rapid  strides.  Towards 
evening  of  the  following  day  I  perceived  life 
was  ebbing  fast ;  she,  too,  was  aware  of  her 
approaching  dissolution.  She  was  sensible 
at  intervals ;  once  she  said,  **  God  has  been 
very  gracious,  he  has  not  parted  us  long." 
I  remained  with  her  during  the  night ;  day- 
light was  just  streaming  through  the  little 
casement ;  for  the  last  hour  she  had  been 
perfectly  motionless  ;  she  opened  her  eyes, 
looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  said,  "  God  will 

reward  you." 

•  ♦  •  •  •  • 

Before  the  evening  of  the  following  day  I 
had  placed  her  by  her  sister's  side. 
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My  dear  readers,  if  by  this  little  narrative 
I  shall  move  but  one  heart  to  seek  for  objects 
of  charity — yes,  to  seek,  for  they  who  soli- 
cii  charity  are  not  the  objects  who  stand 
most  in  need  of  it — my  end  will  be  accom- 
plished. Oh  1  ye  that  possess  riches,  what 
a  hoard  of  happiness  do  ye  not  hold  I  And 
will  ye  not  diffuse  it?  Would  ye  not  wish 
one  heart  to  bless  you — one  heart  to  pray 
for  you?  I  am  now  old  ;  I  have  risen  to 
eminence  and  affluence;  yet  on  no  .part  of 
my  past  life  can  I  look  back  with  so  much 
pleasure  as  on  that  spent  in  relieving  the 
wants  and  soothing  the  sorrows  of  my  fel- 
low creatures. 


From  rhe  Foreign  Qatrterlf  Koview. 

CAPEFIGUE'S  £UROP£  SINCE  THE  ACCE;S- 
SiON  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

Art.  X. — Z'  Europe  depuis  VAvenement  du 
Rot  Louis  Philippe.  Par  M.  Cape- 
FiouB.  Pour  f aire  Suite  a  tHistoire  de 
la  Restauration  du  meme  Auteur,  Paris. 
1845. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  nations  to  determine  who  shall  sad  who 
shall  not  write  their  annals;  otherwise 
France  would  probably  not  have  suffered 
M.  Capefigue  to  be  her  historiographer. 
He  is  an  endlesss  pamphleteer.  He.  runs 
up  and  down  a  subrject  in  search  of  figures 
of  rhetoric,  and  almost  constantly,  missing 
those  which  might  have  suited  his  purpose, 
takes  up,  and  uses  in  their  stead,  the  most 
inapposite  tl'opes  and  figures,  in  the  world. 
And  such  as  are  his  art  and  ideas,  such  is 
his  language.  No  living  writer,  perhaps, 
can  match  him  for  the  strangeness  of  his 
vocabulary  or  the  poverty  of  his  style. 
The  same  words  do  duty  in  all  senses ; 
sometimes  he  aims  at  dignity,  and  froths 
up  into  bombast;  sometimes  he  seeks  to 
be  idiomatic  and  familiar,  and  sinks  into 
vulgarity ;  and  occasionally  the  ambition 
seizes  him  to  be  recondite  and  philosophi- 
cal, in  which  case  no  Delphian  interpreter 
could  have  divined  his  meaning. 

Yet  this  same  enigmatical  gentleman 
is  said  to  be  popular  in  France;  from 
which  one  of  two  things  must  be  inferred, 
either^  that  the  French  are  longer»sighted 
than  other  people,  and  can  discover  tense 
where  we  fail  to  discern  the  most  remote 
gltmmerings  of  it;  or  that^like  certain  of  our 
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transcendental ists  here  at  home,  they  think 
it  lawful  and  even  pleasant  to  admire  what 
they  don't  in  the  least  understand.  That 
they  are  a  tolerant,  and,  in  some  sense,  a 
liberal  people,  no  one  can  doubt.  They 
endure  compositions  whose  tediousness 
would  kill  any  other  nation,  which  shows 
their  tolerance ;  and  having  read  or  heard 
out  the  infliction,  they  usually  endeavor  to 
say  a  good  word  for  it,  which  places  their 
liberality  beyond  dispute. 

Of  course  the  thing  must  be  French,  for 
they  love  none  but  indigenous  nonsense. 
They  have  no  patience  with  a  dunce  from 
beyond  the  Ahine  or  over  the  Channel. 
Upon  such  a  one  criticism  may  do  its 
worst  and  welcome.  What  they  delight  in 
is  a  blockhead  of  home-growth ;  a  proser, 
who  has  breathed  the  air  of  the  salons  ;  a 
Capefigue,  in  short,  who  has  supped  with 
Talleyrand,  and  been  closeted  for  a  full 
half-hour  together  with  Prince  Metternich. 

Still,  if  contemporary  France  could 
have  found  an  abler  chronicler,  it  would 
probably  have  been  better  pleased  ;  for  M. 
Capefigue  is  an  unskilful  painter,  who  low- 
ers his  subject  while  laboring  to  impart 
grandeur  to  it.  Had  he  possessed  the 
least  particle  of  the  serpent's  wisdom,  he 
would  have  appeared  to  be  guided  by  a 
policy  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  he 
has  ostentatiously  pursued.  While  explain- 
ing the  plan  of  his  history,  he  says,  that 
whereas  other  writers  had  been  severe  on 
France  and  its  government,  and  lowered 
instead  of  raising  them,  be  meant  to  follow 
the  contrary  course,*  and,  by  displaying 
every  thing  to  the  best  advantage,  to  exalt 
the  character  of  his  country. 

This  destroys  all  confidence  in  htm  fr(Mn 
the  outset.  It  is  a  distinct  intimation  that 
we  are  to  expect. nothing  in  his  pages  hot 
what  he  at  least  thinks  will  make  for 
France.  He  may  not,  indeed,  be  always 
inclined  to  spare  his  political  opponents, 
particularly  if  they  manifest  any  leaning 
towards  democracy.  But  he  considers  it 
quite  practicable — as,  in  fact,  it  is^to  se- 
gregate political  parties  from  the  mass  of 
the  community,  and  blacken  the  former 
without  much  detriment  to  the  latter.  It 
is  an  operation,  however,  that  requires 
some  skill.  Nations  are  made  up  of  par- 
ties, and  parties  generally  paint  each  other 
in  somewhat  unattractive  colors.     It  would 

*  '*  II  y  a  des  pamphletaires  qui  se  fi>nt  un  plai- 
sir  d'abaiaper  le  gouvernemeDt  de  lear  pays  ;  je 
veux  I'slevsr  et  le  grandir  en  Is  faisaat  oonnsitrs. 
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scarcely  do,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  French 
democracy  from  the  testimony  of  the  Phil- 
ippists,  or  vice  versa,  or  of  the  Legitimists 
from  the  representations  of  eitlier.  There 
is,  possibly,  in  each  of  these  factions  less 
evil  and  less  good  than  the  evidence  of  dif< 
ferent  classes  of  witnesses  would  lead  us 
to  expect ;  and  in  estimating  the  merits  of 
the  whole  nation,  we  must  examine  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  give  it  a  character,  be- 
fore we  trust  them. 

Let  it,  however,  not  be  supposed  that 
the  historiographer  of 'Europe  since  the 
Accession  of  Louis  Philippe'  stands  alone. 
He  belongs  to  the  fashionable  school  of 
French  historians,  in  whose  narratives  the 
grave  and  momentous  annals  of  the  world 
are  assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
romance.  There  is  a  lavish  display  of 
what  is  vulgarly  denominated  eloquence. 
Philosophy,  too,  stands  at  the  corner  of 
every  page,  and  politely  ushers  you  into  the 
next.  Facts,  like  mere  stubble,  are  cast 
into  the  furnace  of  the  Aery  elaborator  of 
history,  and  vanish  amid  the  intense  glow 
of  declamation. 

We  seem  to  have  grown  too  wise  in  this 
generation  to  lay  any  stress  upon  events, 
or  to  think  of  reading  for  ourselves.  Our 
plan  now  is  to  put  on  the  spectacles  of 
some  fashionable  speculator,  or  to  read  by 
proxy.  We  get  our  intellectual  banquet 
eaten  and  digested  for  us.  Our  partiality 
for  the  representative  system  makes  us 
transport  it  into  the  domains  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  and  content  ourselves  with 
expressing  our  opinions  as  we  do  in  par- 
liament, vicariously,  by  burgesses  and 
knights  of  the  shire. 

Formerly,  a  historian  was  held  to  be  a 
narrator — a  man  who,  through  a  transpa- 
rent medium,  enabled  future  generations 
to  contemplate  the  past  in  its  true  charac- 
ter and  costume,  with  all  its  defects  and 
beauties,  with  all  its  greatness  and  its 
littleness;  in  short,  just  as  it  was.  Had 
the  men  who  performed  this  office  been 
perfect,  our  knowledge  of  past  times  would 
have  been  so  also.  We  should  have  con- 
versed with  the  Persian  and  the  Mede, 
with  the  Babylonian  and  the  Egyptian, 
with  the  Assyrian  and  the  Chaldean,  with 
the  Aoman  and  the  Greek,  in  their  own 
moral  and  political  languages.  Our  minds 
would  have  been  familiar  with  their  eth- 
nosyncracies.  To  our  eyes  would  have 
been  thrown  open  all  the  now  mysterious 
processes  by  which  their  ideas,  beliefs, 
opinions,   and  actions,  were  engendered. 


We  should  have  understood  what,  in  the 
present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  appears  so 
passing  strange  ;  the  reasons  of  their  fan- 
tastic religions;  of  their  abnormal  institu- 
tions ;  of  their  wild  and  rude  laws ;  of  their 
capricious,  irregular,  fanciful^  and  contra- 
dictory manners. 

As  it  is,  these  things  do  not  altogether 
escape  the  grasp  of  our  understanding,  be- 
cause Greece  and  Rome  gave  birth  to 
men  capable  of  writing  history,  of  drawing 
a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  the  old  world, 
and  stereotyping  it  in  the  forms  of  intellect, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new.  Had  those 
great  writers  composed  their  works  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  French  theory  of  history, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  antiquity 
must  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
Some  grand  objects  we  might  have  dis- 
cerned through  the  distorting  mists  of  style, 
towering,  like  colossal  phantoms,  in  the 
background  of  time;  though,  like  the  vo- 
cal Memnon,  they  would  have  been  dumb 
to  us,  and  all  that  sweet  and  ravishing  wis- 
dom, which  now  speaks  to  our  mind's  ears, 
would  have  been  utterly  lost. 

France  has  never  given  birth  to  a  single 
great  historian,  for  reasons  all  of  which  it 
might  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  assign. 
Some,  however,  lie  prominent  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  national  manners;  and  of  these 
the  chiefest  is  that  vanity  which  prompts 
to  universal  affectation  and  display.  No- 
thing in  politics,  philosophy,  or  literature 
remains  unsophisticated.  Every  man's 
principal  business  in  life  is  to  astonish  his 
neighbor,  as  the  principal  business  of 
France  is  to  astonish  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  entire  abandonment  of  simplici- 
ty. No  man  obeys  his  natural  impulses, 
or  is  content  to  appear  before  the  public 
such  as  he  is.  There  has  even  been  an 
obvious  degeneracy  within  the  last  seventy 
years ;  for,  in  the  character  of  a  great  his^ 
torian,  language  is  an  important  element, 
and  the  language  of  France,  for  more  than 
two  generations,  has  been  undergoing  nu- 
merous metamorphoses,  all  of  them  with  a 
downward  tendency,  and  calculated  to  im- 
merse the  divine  principle  of  thought  in 
more  and  more  ignoble  forms. 

In  saying  this,  we  trust  we  are  actuated 
by  no  national  feeling,  though  there  be 
much  in  almost  every  pha^is  of  the  French 
character  which  we  acknowledge. to  bedis-> 
tasteful  to  us.  It  may  be  that  the  field  of 
our  sympathies  is  narrowed  by  our  insular 
position ;  and  yet,  if  this  were  the  case,  we 
should  discover  the  same  phenomena  in  our 
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intellectual  relations  with  the  Italian  and 
the  Spaniard,  with  the  Turk  and  the  Per- 
sian, with  the  Arab  and  the  Hindii ;  but  it 
is  not  so.  There  is  scarcely  any  nation 
now  existing  with  whose  prevailing  forms 
of  thought — with  whose  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences— apart  from  all  considerations  of  re- 
ligious belief,  we  have  not  more  sympathy 
than  with  those  of  the  French  people. 
Living  at  our  very  threshold,  they  present, 
in  almost  all  possible  respects,  the  most 
striking  contrast  to  us.  It  signifies  very 
little  that  they  secretly  regard  our  character 
with  profound  reverence ;  that  they  have 
borrowed  from  us  their  political  institutions 
and  the  better  part  of  their  laws ;  that  they 
are  happy  to  be  our  imitators  in  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  the  useful  arts.  They  do  not 
by  this  means  appear  to  approach  a  jot  the 
nearer  to  us;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  they  borrow,  the  less  they,  seem  to 
resemble  the  lenders.  From  this,  if  from 
nothing  else,  we  may  discover  how  wide  is 
the  distance  between  admiration  and  love. 
France  admires  England,  because  it  has 
set  her  up  as  its  model  in  all  things ;  yet  it 
hates  her  in  the  same  proportion :  and, 
that,  too,  perhaps,  because  it  has  been  com- 
pelled by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  sub- 
mit to  this  servile  imitation,  in  order  to  re- 
tain its  place  among  the  great  powers  of 
the  world. 

There  was,  indeed,  once  a  time,  and  we 
frankly  acknowledge  it,^  when  France  stood 
foremost  among  Christian  nations,  and 
served  in  most  things  as  a  model  to  all  its 
neighbors,  and  to  us  among  the  rest.  This 
truth  appears  evidently  from  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  history.  We  borrowed  from 
her  our  fashions  and  our  drama,  our  wigs 
and  our  morals,  our  cookery  and  our  phi- 
losophy. Even  in  the  art  of  war  we  went 
to  school  to  her,  and  were  content  humbly 
to  follow  her  footsteps  in  the  externa)  de- 
velopment of  our  civilization  by  distant 
settlements  and  colonies ;  and  that  period 
of  inferiority  was  of  long  duration.  But  an 
end  was  at  length  put  to  it,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  su«> 
perior  grandeur,  expansiveness,  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  British  character  began  to  dis- 
play themselves,  and  to  be  recognized  by 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Putting  forth  our  national  strength  with 
that  steady  perseverance  which  our  worst 
enemies  will  not  deny  to  us,  we  gained  the 
ascendency  over  our  rival  by  land  and  sea, 
in  the  useful  arts,  in  literature  and  inarms. 
We   destroyed    the   influence  of    France 
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throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  West  Indian  islands,  we  grad- 
ually cleared  the  ocean  of  her  fleets,  we 
rendered  ourselves  masters,  one  by  one,  of 
all  her  colonies,  we  subverted  the  empire 
she  had  begun  to  found  in  India,  and  ap- 
propriated to  ourselves  that  of  which  we 
had  deprived  her.  Even  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions of  the  Revolution  interrupted  our 
career  but  for  a  short  time.  The  new 
power  that  appeared  to  have  arisen  out  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  to  thrive  by 
what  had  always  proved  the  bane  of  other 
states,  yielded  at  length  to  our  superior 
character.  We  overthrew  Napoleon,  and 
indisputably  established  our  claim  to  be 
esteemed  the  first  political  community  in 
the  world. 

And,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  France 
has  long,  by  acts,  and  words,  admitted  us 
to  be  the  paramount  power  in  Christendom. 
Her  very  annals  have  ceased  to  wear  the 
impress  of  originality,  and  in  their  leading 
features  have  become  almost  a  repetition 
of  ours,  only  that  we  had  arrived  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  at  the  point  which 
they  barely  reached  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth.  We  consummated  our  great 
revolution  by  an  act  of  regicide,  and  so 
did  the  French ;  we  placed  a  man  of  bril-  ^ 
liant  genius  at  the  head  of  our  common- 
wealth, who,  excited  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  mankind  by  his  achievements  in 
war  and  peace,  and  so  did  the  French; 
we  then  became  weary  of  pur  own  great- 
ness, surfeited,  as  it  were,  with  glory,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  despondency  and  weak- 
ness, submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  the  re* 
storation ;  and  in  this  inglorious  transac- 
tion also,  the  French  have,  been  our  faith- 
ful imitators.  Having  given  the  restored 
Stuarts  a  trial,  and  found  that  misfortune 
had  not  rendered  them  wise,  we  set  aside 
the  reigning  family  and  placed  over  us  a 
distant  branch  of  it,  in  which  again  we  have 
been  imitated  by  our  neighbors. 

The  remainder  of  the  parallel  time,  in 
all  likelihood,  will  supply.  But  enough, 
surely,  has  already  taken  place  to  show 
what  position  Great  Britain  occupies  in  re- 
lation to  France. 

In  saying  this  we  would  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, guard  against  being  misunderstbod. 
It  is  not  from  any  motive  of  vanity  that  we 
here  dwell  on  these  unquestionable  facts 
of  history  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  some, 
who  may  not  sufficiently  attend  to  such 
facts,  from  being  betrayed  into  error  by  the 
lively  and  romantic  class  of  writers,  who  at 
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present  obtain  the  name  of  historians  be- 
yond the  Channel.  It,  no  doubt,  costs  even 
great  authors  an  effort  to  admit  the  inferi- 
ority of  ilieir  own  country,  and  to  relate 
faithfully  the  transactions  which  demon- 
strate it.  But  when  a  man  reflects  that  to 
love  and  serve  truth  is  an  act  of  great- 
ness, and  that  past  events  will  remain  un- 
alterable, whatever  view  he  may  please  to 
take  of  them,  he  will  prefer  being  true  to 
his  own  reputation  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
reOect  some  lustre  on  his  native  land,  to 
augmenting  its  calamities  by  proving  it  to 
have  given  birth  to  a  partial  and  ignoble 
historian.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
expect  to  find  this  feeling  common  among 
the  journalists  and  pamphleteers  of  the  day. 
Some,  no  doubt,  experience  it;  but  in  the 
strife  of  parties,  and  in  the  fever  of  nation- 
al jealonsy,  they  are  far  from  being  the 
most  influential  writers.  They  please  most 
who  keep  in  countenance  the  failings  of 
their  contemporaries,  who  strengthen  their 
prejudices,  inflame  their  passions,  and  flat- 
ter their  self-love. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  while 
making  these  observations,  to  b^  .engaged 
in  the  very  task,  the  pitifulness  of  which 
we  are  seeking  to  prove.  But  there  is  no 
getting  rid  completely  of  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. We  appeal  to  what  has  happened, 
and  is  daily  happening,  in  France,  in  sup- 
port of  our  views  of  the  two  countries ;  and 
if  any  one  will  undertake,  from  the  same 
sources,  to  convict  us  of  error,  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  acknowledge  his  success, 
if  he  succeed,  and  to  relinquish  our  mis- 
taken notions. 

As  far,  however,  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, whether  of  French  writers  or  of  the 
French  people,  we  can  discover  nothing 
but  involuntary  testimony  to  the  superior 
greatness  of  England.  Much  reluctance  is 
certainly  exhibited  in  delivering  the  evi- 
dence. The  most  friendly  journals,  the 
least  partial  writers,  the  quietest  good  peo- 
ple of  town  or  country,  who  pronounce  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  do  so  with  manifest 
pain.  The  mere  sound,  or  the  very  sight 
of  the  letters  that  compose  it  suflices  to 
send  a  thrill  of  anguish  through  a  French- 
man's frame.  All  the  epithets  they  heap 
upon  us  are  only  so  many  proofs  of  their 
conviction  that  we  have  far  outstripped 
them  in  the  race  of  power.  They  call  us 
proud  and  repulsive,  which,  when  properly 
interpreted,  can  only  mean  that,  as  a  nation 
and  as  individuals,  we  feel  our  independ- 
ence of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  will  not 


pay  them  court,  having  no  favor  or  conces- 
sions to  ask  of  them. 

Precisely  the  same  notion  prevailed  of 
the  Romans  of  old  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Republic.  They  were  regarded 
as  haughty  and  unsociable,  because  their 
thoughts  were  habitually  of  empire,  which 
rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  converse 
freely  with  other  nations'  whom  they  had 
subdued  of  meant  to  humble.  They 
could  have  very  little  in  common  with 
persons  living  beyond  the  frontier;  and 
although  the  circumstances  of  modern 
Europe  be  now  greatly  changed,  the  people 
of  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  perpetually 
meditating  on  the  development  of  its 
strength,  and  regarding  nothing  seriously 
but  what  may  serve  to  extend  its  domin- 
ions or  enlarge  its  commerce,  or  impart 
fresh  stability  to  the  distant  and  multitudi- 
nous outposts  of  its  power,  is  obviously 
placed  in  analogous  circumstances. 

No  phrase  is  more  common  in  the 
mouths  or  writings  of  the  French  than 
'  Perfidious  Albion ;'  but  why  perfidious? 
All  we  contend  for  is  admitted  by  this  epi- 
thet. We  should  not  be  perfidious  at  all 
did  we  stand  in  a  relation  of  inferiority  to 
France.  We  never  hear  of  perfidious  Ba- 
varia dr  perfidious  Portugal,  or  even  of  per- 
fidious Austria*  The  compliment  is  re* 
served  for  us,  because  the  French  people 
are  fain  to  fancy  that  we  have  stolen  a 
march  upon  them.  They  perceive  clear- 
ly that  we  have  shot  far  ahead,  and  their 
vanity  will  permit  them  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  only  by  attributing  it  to  su- 
perior cunning  on  our  part.  They  ought  to 
reflect,  however,  that  perfidious  is  a  term 
which  the  superior  never  addresses  to  his 
inferior;  whereas  it  is  always  uppermost 
on  the  lips  of  the  vanquished.  If,  there- 
fore, they  would  dissemble  their  inferiority, 
let  them  cease  to  call  us  perfidious,  proud, 
haughty,  repulsive,  and  so  on,  and  afTect  to 
regard  us  as  extremely  agreeable  people. 
That  would  indeed  be  a  bitter  satire,  be*> 
cause  it  would  show  that  we  had  ceased  to 
be  feared. 

Superficial  observers  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain  a  reputation  for  acuteness,  are  apt  to 
ridicule  the  Englishman  for  the  strange 
impression  he  habitually  makes  on  foreign- 
ers. He  is  looked  upon  as  an  unaccount- 
able, mysterious  being,  whimsical  in  his 
preferences,  fantastic  in  his  tastes,  but  pos- 
sessing incalculable  energy  of  character. 
Coming  from  a  wealthy  country,  he  is  in- 
variably supposed  to  be  opulent,  and  be- 
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cause  he  has  commerce  and  settlements  all 
over  the  globe  he  is  believed  to  concen- 
trate within  himself  something  of  the  pecu- 
Harities  of  all  nations.  Scarcely  is  he  im- 
agined to  have  a  home.  Now  the  world 
beholds  him  steaming  athwart  the  ocean, 
now  building  cities  or  planting  vineyards 
on  the  vast  islands  on  the  Pacific,  now 
smuggling  opium  on  the  coast  of  China, 
now  lolling  in  luxurious  and  costly  palan- 
keens on  the  burning  plains  of  India,  now 
fighting  amid  the  rocks  and  snows  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  now  listening  to  soft  music, 
or  admiring  sculpture  und  painting  in  the 
balmy  atmosphere  of  Italy. 

To  ignorant  foreigners,  London  appears 
to  be  a  sort  of  Pandemonium,  enveloped 
perpetually  in  dusky  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
resounding  to  the  roar  of  innumerable 
wheels,  and  steam-engines,  and  hammers, 
and  whatever  else  is  wielded  by  the  hand 
of  industry.  Nay,  our  whole  group  of  islands 
is  frequently  imagined  to  form  a  dreary 
outskirt  of  the  habitable  world,  scarce- 
ly ever  warmed  or  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
and  breeding  nothing  but  turbulent  and 
ambitious  men  who,  born  and  educated 
amidst  storms  and  sleet,  rush  forth  from 
their  dismal  dwelling-place  to  carry  terror 
and  devastation  over  the  finer  portions  of 
the  globe. 

For  ages  the  French  had  no  correcter 
idea  of  us  or  our  country,  and  still  the 
number  is  very  small,  even  of  those  that 
have  actually  been  in  England,  who  possess 
more  accurate  knowledge.  Not  many 
years  ago,  the  French  amused  themselves 
with  the  fancy  that  we  had  no  literature 
and  no  philosophy.  They  had  heard,  per- 
haps, of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Hobbes;  but 
whether  they  were  Laplanders  or  Ameri- 
cans, they  would  not  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  say.  Shakspeare  they  knew 
by  reputation,  as  a  sort  of  European  Ojib- 
beway,  w1k>  possessed  the  knack  of  amus- 
ing from  the  stage  the  blue-coated  savages 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  discovery  was  also  made  that  we  pos- 
sessed an  atrabilious  puritan  versifier, 
whom  Jacques  Delille  undertook  to  dress 
up  in  the  forms  of  humanity.  And  if  those 
days  of  stupid  ignorance  be  now  vanished, 
they  have  yielded  to  a  but  very  imperfect 
popular  enlightenment  in  regard  to  us. 
The  statesmen  and  politicians  of  France, 
together  with  some  few  of  her  literary  men, 
entertain  more  enlarged  notions,  both  of  us 
and  our  constitution,  and  set,  in  general,  so 
great  a  value  on  the  latter,  that,  as  we  have 


already  remarked,  the  higher  efforts  they 
have  yet  made  in  politics  have  been  so 
many  attempts  to  naturalize  it  and  its  sub- 
sidiary institutions  among  them. 

Every  man  who  has  had  any  experience 
in  life  knows  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  for 
one  individual  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
the  character  of  another ;  and  when  a  na- 
tion applies  itself  to  the  study  of  any  of 
its  neighbors,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  just  appreciation  are  infinitely  multiplied. 
There  is,  however,  one  element  in  our  own 
composition  which  renders  the  study  of 
foreigners  easier  to  us  than  the  study  of  us 
and  our  institutions  is  or  ever  can  be  to 
them ;  we  make  a  matter  of  business  of  it, 
and  speculate  as  it  were  commercially  on 
the  results.  The  French  are  right  in 
their  notion  that  we  are  pre-eminently  a 
trading  people,  and  look  very  much  upon 
the  rest  of  mankind  with  the  eyt^of  polit- 
ical economists.  When  brought  in  con- 
tact with  an  outlandish  race,  the  first  ques- 
tion always  is,  can  we  trade  with  them  ? 
and  if  not,  then  the  second  is,  can  we  beat 
them  ?  And  we  generally  do  the  one  or 
the  other.  This  habit  of  ours  makes  us 
studious  of  foreigners.  We  try  to  know 
what  they  are  that  we  may  learn  what  they 
want,  and,  having  got  at  these  two  facts, 
we  are  in  most  cases  able  to  make  money 
by  them.  The  French  are  fully  aware  of 
this,  and  sometimes,  as  in  their  observa- 
tions on  the  late  treaty  with  China,  affect 
to  despise  us  for  it,  though  their  disdain 
be  something  like  that  of  the  negro,  who 
comparing  his  own  hair  and  physiognomy 
with  those  of  the  white  man,  pretended 
to  prefer  the  former  before  his  wavy  ring- 
lets, and  the  latter  before  his  godlike  fea- 
tures. 

But  whether  our  motives  be  grand  or 
sordid,  philosophical  or  economical,  certain 
it  is,  that  we  endeavor  to  understand  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  by  travelling 
and  residing  among  them,  by  studying  their 
languages  and  their  characters  too  much, 
perhaps,  as  we  study  books,  without  caring 
greatly  for  the  particular  volume  in  hand, 
and  only  solicitous  respecting  the  results. 

The  French,  in  this  respect,  successful- 
ly resist  the  instinct  of  imitation.  They 
make  the  Delphian  precept,  '  Know  thy- 
self,' the  great  rule  of  their  investigations, 
and  turning  their  back  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  fix  their  gaze  incesssantly  on  their 
own  country  and  themselves.  Hence  the 
exclusivenesss  and  the  narrowness  of  their 
theories,  and  hence,  too,  we  fear,  the  mis- 
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take  of  their  philosophers,  who  deny  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  principle  in  man. 

We  do  not  desire  to  insist  on  this  un- 
pleasant topic ;  but  we  have  met  with  few 
writers,  save  among  the  French,  possessed 
by  a  passionate  solicitude  to  claim  affinity 
with  the  ape  and  the  chimpanzee.  Our 
feelings,  at  least,  carry  us  towards  another 
goal.  If  they  experience  the  yearnings  of 
relationship  in  the  direction  we  have  indi- 
cated, we  relinquish  them  to  their  kindred, 
and  trust  they  will  make  much  of  them ; 
but  for  ourselves  we  would  much  rather 
soar  upwards  with  humanity,  and  place  it 
on  the  level  of  a  higher  species. 

How  the  perusal  of  M.  Capefigue's 
work  has  betrayed  us  into  this  course  of 
observation,  any  one  who  reads  it  will 
easily  understand.  Claiming  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  history,  it  is  in  truth  nothing  but 
an  apology  for  France,  a  very  long,  labor- 
ed, but  futile  attempt  to  secure  to  her  the 
first  rank  among  nations.  In  one  of  M. 
Guizot's  journals  it  was  affirmed  the  other 
day,  that  France  is  the  greatest  Catholic 
power  in  the  world,  which  left  to  England 
its  natural  supremacy  over  all  states.  Chris- 
tian or  Pagan.  The  historian  of  Louis 
Philippe  would  not  be  content  with  this, 
yet  he  rather  insinuates  than  asserts  his 
opinion  which  he  appears  to  base  entirely 
on  this  fact,  that  France  has  it  in  her  pow- 
er to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  civil  so- 
ciety throughout  Europe.  We  grant  that 
she  is  sufficiently  great  to  play  with  much 
effect  the  part  of  an  incendiary,  but  it  re- 
quires much  less  power  to  disturb  the  world 
than  to  pacify  it.  A  single  flash  may  set  a 
mountain  of  combustibles  on  fire,  but  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  to  substitute  order 
for  confusion,  to  repress  the  principle  of 
anarchy  and  to  restore  a  disjointed  world 
to  harmony  and  music,  this  is  what  France 
has  never  yet  done  or  attempted  to  do. 
The  task  has  invariably  been  reserved  for 
us.  We  are  the  hereditary  pacificators  of 
Christendom.  Ours  is  a  preserving  not  a 
destructive  power,  though  in  the  act  of  re- 
pressing violence  and  injustice,  we  can, 
when  it  suits  our  views,  put  forth  consider- 
able energy,  as  France  and  many  other 
countries  can  testify. 

Had  M.  Capefigue  been  altogether  desti- 
tute of  ability,  we  should  have  spared  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  examining  his  labors. 
But  he  is  in  many  respects  a  clever  man. 
Several  passages  in  the  volumes  now  before 
us,  are  interesting  and  well  written,  and 
the  whole  would  have  possessed  a  certain 


value,  had  he  confined  himself  within  far 
narrower  limits.  Some  idea  of  the  diffuse- 
ness  of  his  style  may  be  gathered  from  this, 
that  the  history  of  a  month,  with  the  previ- 
ous  explanations  which  he  judged  necessa- 
ry, is  more  voluminous  than  the  history  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  the  narrative 
of  events  from  the  accession  of  Louis  PhiN 
ippe  to  the  present  day,  will  nearly  equal 
in  extent  Gibbon's  '  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,'  a  work  which  em- 
braces the  history  of  the  world  during 
fourteen  hundred  years  1  M.  Capefigue 
aims,  perhaps,  at  being  considered  the 
Clarendon  of  these  times.  But  we  fear  be 
will  be  disappointed,  for  though  he  is  quite 
as  tedious  as  Clarendon,  he  has  little  of 
his  acute  insight  into  affairs,  nothing  of 
his  stately  egotism,  or  of  the  voluminous 
grandeur  of  his  style.  He  begins  by  de- 
scribing a  state  of  things  extremely  curious 
in  itself,  the  position  of  parties,  and  the 
feelings  prevalent  throughout  France  and 
Europe  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  July 
— but  the  whole  is  presented  to  the  mind 
in  so  vague  a  manner,  that  it  will  require 
extraordinary  labor  to  derive  much  instruc- 
tion from  it.  We  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot  during  the  momentous  period  under 
review  ;  we  witnessed  much  of  the  revolu« 
tion,  and  observed  at  leisure  its  effects  and 
consequences ;  we  conversed  with  some  of 
the  principal  actors  in  it,  more  especially 
with  him  whom  M.  Capefigue  treats  with 
the  greatest  severity,  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette ;  we  beheld  the  effervescence  and 
the  agitation  that  pervaded  the  distant 
provinces ;  we  witnessed  the  setting  up  of 
some  of  the  si:Applementary  barricades,  and 
therefore  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  historian  of  Louis  Philippe  had 
to  encounter,  but  certainly  has  not  over« 
come.  He  has,  no  doubt,  got  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  task  after  a 
fashion,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  review  or 
even  to  read  him ;  but  whoever  does  so, 
in  the  hope  of  acquiring  by  his  aid,  a  just 
conception  of  the  peri^  and  of  the  char- 
acters  of  the  men  who  figured  during  its 
continuance,  will  be  egregiously  disap- 
pointed. 

The  French  people  never  show  to  so 
much  advantage  as  during  an  emeute  or  a 
revolution.  In  the  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment into  which  they  are  then  thrown,  they 
appear  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  their 
habitual  selfishness,  and  to  display  many, of 
the  qualities  of  heroism.    It  would  be  in- 
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justice  to  them  not  to  allow  that  they  love 
their  country.  We  have  had  convincing 
proofs  of  the  contrary,  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  by  their  own  fire-sides,  and  in  far 
distant  regions,  where  the  name  of  France 
with  the  ^miliar  sounds  of  its  beloved  lan- 
guage have  brought  tears  of  unaffected  rap- 
ture into  their  eyes,  and  we  have  every  where 
been  treated  by  them  with  partiality  on  ac- 
count of  our  attachment  to  many  ^depart- 
ments of  their  literature,  and  to  many  par- 
ticular spots  in  their  native  land. 

It  would  be  unjust,  we  say,  then,  to  deny 
that  the  French  love,  their  country  with  a 
deep  and  passionate  love,  more  than  half 
instinctive  it  may  be,  but  still  most  power- 
ful and  ennobling.     We  saw  and  mixed 
familiarly  with  them  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital  during  the  fiery  excitement  of  the 
three  days,  when  every  hour  threatened  an 
explosion  of  popular  fury,  when  the  troops 
and  the  people  stood  for  whole  days  face  to 
face  ;  the  one  with  their  fingers  perpetual- 
ly on  their  trigger,  and  the  other  with  the 
accidental  weapons  supplied  by  courage  in 
their  hands.     We  shall  never  think  of  those 
days  otherwise  than  with  admiratirn.    They 
were  most  honorable  to  the  French  people. 
Fathers,  husbands,  children,  all  assembled  I 
in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  ready 
at  the  nrst  warning  to  march  upon  Paris, 
and  lay  down  their  lives  in  support  of  their 
theory  uf  liberty.     Al^  industrious  avoca- 
tions were  put  a  stop  to.     The  sense  of 
private  gain  and  the  value  of  sous,  so  dear 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman,  were  forgotten. 
People  did  nothing  but  watch  for  the  dili- 
gence from  Paris,  and  when  its  uncouth 
bulk  at  length  appeared  in  the  distance,  roll- 
ing forward  at  the   heels  of  nine  or  ten 
horses,  and  swinging  to  and  fro  like  the 
side  of  a  street  put  in  motion,  the  intensely 
anxious  crowd  rushed  tumultuously  towards 
it  to  inquire  what  news  from  Paris,  what 
chance  there  was  of  a  republic  ?  what  hope 
of  getting  rid  of  royalty  for  ever  ?      The 
conducteur  and  the  outside  passengers,  sun- 
burnt and  thickly  powdered  with  dust,  the 
Weather  being  then  exceedingly  hot  and  dry, 
with  bits  of  trr-colored  riband  in  their  but- 
ton-holes, would  then  doff  their  hats  and, 
from  their  lofty  platform,  give  as  full  an 
account  as  they  were  able  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  capital.     When  they  could  tell 
no  more  they  were  usually   greeted   with 
loud  huzzas,  and  allowed  to  pursue  their 
journey  with  the  blessings  of  the  multitude 
on  their  heads. 

This  fervor  of  public  feeling  continued 


for  many  days ;  but  when  at  length  the  news 
camie  that  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party 
had,  in  their  view  of  the  matter,  played  the 
nation  false,  and  given  them  one  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family  for  another,  the  exhibi- 
tion was  like  the  extinguishing  of  flames  by 
a  heavy,  sudden  shower.  Every  counte- 
nance looked  blank.  The  men  hung  their 
heads  for  shame,  and  sneaked  away  as  fast 
as  they  could  into  their  houses ;  the  women, 
less  able  to  contain  themselves,  in  many 
cases  wept  for  very  vexation,  and  there  was 
an  almost  universal  sorrow  diffused  through 
the  whole  department.  No  doubt,  in  the 
interior  of  numerous  houses  there  were,  at 
the  same  time  royalists  rejoicing  at  the 
event,  and  legitimists  who  deluded  them- 
selves with  the  notion  that  Louis  Philippe 
was  only  holding  the  crown  in  trust  for 
Charles  X.  We  knew  some  of  both  these 
sections  of  the  people,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  communicate  their  feelings  to  us. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  capital,  among  the  frag- 
ments of  the  barricades,  and  while  the 
funeral  baked  meats  for  those  who  fell  dur- 
ing the  three  days,  were  still  furnishing  the 
feasts  of  triumph  and  rejoicing,  other  proofs 
of  the  secret  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
presented  themselves  continually.  Profess- 
ed politicians,  who  had  been  engaged  io 
the  late  drama,  affected  to  regard  it  as  a 
grand  stroke  of  policy,  though  not  one  of 
them  could  completely  disguise  the  feeling 
of  chagrin  and  disappointment  that  lurked 
in  his  breast.  They  had,  in  fact,  no  sooner 
made  themselves  a  king,  than  they  discover- 
ed the  fallacy  of  pretending  to  surround 
him  with  republicans  and  republican  institu- 
tions. M.  Capefigue  plants  himself  on  the 
steps  of  the  Tuileries,  and  considers  the 
whole  question  from  that  point  of  view. 
Yet,  from  his  narrative,  or,  rather,  elabo- 
rate special  pleading,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
acquire  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  what 
was  going  forward.  He  of  course  hates 
Lafayette,  together  with  the  whole  demo- 
cratic party^  and  labors  to  hold  them  up  to 
ridicule  throughout  his  work.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  enamoured  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  hero  of  his  piece,  the  object  of  his  most 
servile  idolatry.  To  damage  the  one  and 
serve  the  other,  he  would  at  any  moment 
of  the  day  or  night  make  a  holocaust 
of  truth,  and  sometimes,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  think,  of  those  also  who  reve- 
rence her.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
M.  Capefigue  is  unable  to  conceal  the  car- 
dinal fact  that  Louis  Philippe,  both  before 
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and  after  the  Revolution  of  July,  played  the 
part  of  a  consummate  hypocrite. 

Of  Lafayette  we  feel  no  inclination  to 
become  the  apologists.  We  think,  and 
always  thought,  him  a  weak,  well-meaning 
roan,  with  far  too  much  attachment  to  cut* 
and-dried  theories,  and  too  little  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  and  generation  among 
which  he  lived.  His  notions  of  republican- 
ism were  obsolete.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
studied  the  theory  of  free  government,  and 
was  likewise  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  bis  countrymen  ;  but  he 
had  not  sufficiently  applied  himself  to  un- 
derstand the  relations  between  his  archetype 
and  his  materials,  and  the  possibility  of 
fashioning  the  latter  into  a  strict  resem- 
blance of  the  former.  In  other  words,  he 
could  not  see  what  every  real  statesman 
could,  that  the  French  are  incapable  of 
republican  government,  and  are  scarcely 
yet  ripe  even  for  constitutional  monarchy. 

This  was   M.  Lafayette's  leading  fault. 
But  E.  Capeiigue  at   once   thinks   him  a 
simpleton  and  a  Jesuit ;  a  man  without  po- 
litical reach  and  discernment,  and  yet  so 
deep  as  to  be  almost  unfathomable  to  all 
around  him.     He  fancies  him  to  have  been 
aiming   at   making   a   cat's-paw  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  to  have  placed  him  on  the 
throne  only  in  order  to  pull  him  down  again, 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  found  to  suit  the 
interests  of  his  party.     Few  persons,  how- 
ever, who  knew  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
will  agree  with  him  on  this  point.     It  is 
quite  true  that  a  coolness  almost  immedi- 
ately took  place  between  the  old  republican 
general  and  the  king,  who,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  after  hts  accession,  ceased  to 
come  to  the  parties  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou,  of 
which  he  had,  until  then,  formed  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ornaments.      From   M. 
Capefiigue's  account,  one  might  be  tempted 
to  think   that  Louis   Philippe   had  never 
mingled  with  the  strange  company  that  as- 
sembled weekly  in  the  H6tel  de  Lafayette, 
consisting,  we  are  told,  of  the  discontented  of 
all  countries,  habitually  living  and  moving 
in  an  atmosphere  of  anarchy  and  sedition 
The  fact,  however,  is  quite  otherwise.     Not 
only  while  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  for  six  or 
seven  weeks  after  he  became  King  of  the 
French,  did  M.  Capefigue's  model  states- 
man court  the  society  of  those  anarchs,  old 
and  young.     He  then  made  the  discovery, 
which  he  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  make,  that  it  was  not  quite  becom- 
ing in  the  grave  king  of  a  great  people,  to 
mix  familiarly  with  the  young  enthusiasts. 


whether  for  liberty  or  legitimacy,  who  con- 
gregated weekly  at  the  houses  of  his  friends. 
He  iherefore  dropped  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing private  parties,  not  only  at  Lafayette's, 
hut  elsewhere  also. 

However  democratic  the  worthy  marquis 
may  have  been — in  our  opinion  be  was  less 
so  than  is  generally  imagined — he  felt  se- 
verely the  slight  which  his  old  friend,  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  matter,  put  upon  him. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  forget  the  fidgetti- 
ness  of  his  manner  the  first  evening  that 
his  kingly  guest  omitted  his  visit.  Hundreds 
of  persons  of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom, 
whatever  M.  Capefigue  may  fancy,  belong- 
ed to  the  first  families  in  Europe,  had  as- 
sembled early  to  meet  the  king,  who  usually 
came  late  and  left  soon.  That  there  were 
several  republicans  present  is  quite  true,  and 
that  they  occasionally  met  in  knots,  and 
talked  what  the  Philippists  would  call  sedi- 
tion, is  probable  also ;  but  a  majority  of  the 
company  then,  and  always,  consisted  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  all  parties 
and  all  nations  in  Christendom — English, 
Russians,  Austrians,.  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  Greeks.  On  the  very  evening  in  ques- 
tion some  of  the  loveliest  daughters  of  the 
noble  houses  of  England  were  present,  and 
instead  of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  the 
political  propaganda,  were  far  otherwise 
engaged  in  giving  utterance  to  those  re- 
marks and  sentiments  which  spring  from  a 
polished  education  and  a  joyous  heart. 

Every  carriage  that  drove  into  the  spa- 
cious court  was  supposed  to  be  the  king's, 
and  Lafayette,  notwithstanding  his  aristo- 
cratic breeding,  veered  more  than  once  to- 
wards the  door,  as  though  to  attract  the 
wished-for  visiter.  But  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  people  contrived  to  amuse 
themselves  without  him.  There  were,  we 
remember,  a  few  Orientals  among  the  com- 
pany, who  at  times  led  the  conversation 
towards  the  East ;  and  there  were  those  also 
who  introduced  the  comparison  between  the 
French  and  Austrian  armies,  at  that  mo- 
ment a  most  exciting  to)iic,  since  the  idea 
had  gone  abroad  through  Europe  that  events 
might  speedily  bring  them  into  collision. 
Comparatively  little  was  said  in  any  of  the 
circles  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the  hour. 
On  other  occasions,  when  the  company  con- 
sisted of  less  heterogeneous  elements,  the 
case  may  have  been  different. 

M.  Capefigue  labors  hard  to  justify  Louis 
Philippe  for  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  towards  his  republican 
friends,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  M.  Lv 
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fine,  and  others,  and  in  order  to  attain  the 
end  proposed,  judges  it  necessary  to  blacken 
with  might  and  main  those  whom  he  re- 
gards as  the  king's  enemies.  He  may  find 
this  course  necessary  to  the  forwarding  of 
his  own  interest,  in  which  case  we  sincerely 
pity  him.  The  fact,  nevertheless;  is  not  as 
he  supposes.  The  king's  defence  may  be 
based  on  the  unchangeable  nature  of  things ; 
it  being  wholly  impossibly  for  a  man  recent- 
ly invested  with  sovereignty  to  continue  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  those  to  whom  he 
owed  his  elevation.  Doubtful  of  his  situa- 
tion, jealous  of  his  privileges,  the  prince 
almost  necessarily  fancies  that  every  one 
who  approaches  him,  is  about  to  invade  his 
dignity,  while  his  old  friends  observing  his 
punctilious  devotion  to  the  newly  imposed 
laws  of  etiquette  and  court  formalities,  are 
no  less  necessarily  offended  by  the  changes 
in  his  demeanor.  Thus  coolness,  distance, 
and  anger,  arise  not  so  mnch  from  the  fault 
of  either  party  as  from  the  incompatibility 
of  their  claims  and  pretensions.  Had  M. 
Gapefigue  taken  this  view  of  the  case,  as 
we  think  he  might,  he  would  have  escaped 
the  supposed  necessity  of  libelling  the  for- 
mer associates  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

We  have  omitted  to  dwell  on  the  events 
of  the  three  days  in  Paris,  because,  though 
the  details  may  be  highly  exciting,  they  are 
not  very  instructive,  and  have  already  fre- 
quently been  laid  before  the  public  But 
with  respect  to  the  revolution  itself/ was  it 
justifiable  or  was  it  not  ?  In  answering  this 
question  people  will  of  coarse  be  guided  by 
the  habitual  cast  of  their  politics.  The 
partisans  of  freedom  will  of  course  decide 
that  it  was  founded  in  justice  because 
Charles  X.  had  violated  his  compact  with 
the  nation,  and  thus  forfeited  his  right  to 
govern.  On  the  other  hand  the  Philippists 
will  maintain  pretty  nearly  the  same  doc- 
trine, only  they  will  be  careful  to  add,  or  at 
least  to  insinuate,  that  though  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  had  thus  as 
it  were  abdicated  the  throne  by  its  folly,  yet 
a  sort  of  right  derivable  in  part  from  it, 
passed  to  the  youn$;er  branch,  and  gave  it  a 
certain  claim  to  sovereignty. 

Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  M.  Cape- 
figne's  view.  He  nowhere,  indeed,  distinct- 
ly expresses  himself  to  this  effect ;  but  we 
may  very  fairly  gather  it  from  the  language 
he  employs.  Like  all  other  weak  persons, 
he  is  smitten  with  a  profound  reverence  for 
traditional  names  and  traditional  titles,  and 
the  Bourbon  family,  in  his  estimation,  is  as 
respectable  as  that  of  Confucius.     By  what 
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chain  of  reasoning  he  arrives  at  this  con- 
clusion, he  never  explains.  He  thinks  so, 
apparently  because  he  thinks  so,  which  he 
reckons  satisfactory,  though  we  can  scarcely 
go  so  far  along  with  him.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion  at 
all  on  so  immftnse  a  question  (to  borrow  one 
of  M.  Capefigue's  favorite  expressions^,  we 
should  say  that  the  Bourbon  family  was  any 
thing  but  respectable.  It  has  produced 
very  few  able,  and  still  fewer  good  men ; 
and  its  virtuous  women  it  would  be  much 
harder  yet  to  find. 

But  M.  Capeflgue  is  not  particular.  He 
thinks  LoMis  Quatorze  a  great  man,  and 
would  probably,  therefore,  experience  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  greatness  under 
every  hedge.  Louis  Quatorze,  according 
to  our  simple  apprehension,  was  an  accumu- 
lation of  elaborate  littleness,  of  profligacy, 
meanness,  cruelty,  and  the  most  sordid  and 
grovelling  superstition.  To  refer  to  such 
an  individual,  therefore,  by  way  of  illustrat- 
ing the  glory  of  a  family,  is  much  the  same 
as  if  he  had  referred  to  Cartouche,  the  one 
having  been  a  knave  on  a  grand  and  the 
other  on  a  smhll  scale. 

We  are  less  at  odds  with  the  historian, 
when  he  comes  to  estimate  the  personal 
merits  and  character  of  Louis  Philippe.  And 
here  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in 
the  drawing  of  character,  when  no  party 
prejudice  happens  to  interfere,  M.  Cape- 
fiffue  sometimes  exhibits  considerable  abili- 
ty ;  in  proof  of  which  we  might  certainly 
adduce  that  of  Louis  Philippe  himself. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  disposition  to 
indulge  in  panegyric.  His  hero  has  a  world 
of  good  qualities,  some  of  which  are  real, 
and  others  imaginary,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  a  striking  general  resemblance  be- 
tween the  picture  and  the  man.  We  trust 
M.  Capefigue  thrives  by  writing  contem- 
porary history,  which  may  constitute  his 
justification  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  persons  high  in  office  and  power: — 

**  For  'tis  iheir  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 
T*  espouse  that  cause  by  which  they  eat  and 
drinli." 

That  Louis  Philippe  is  an  extremely  able 
prince,  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
clearly  show.  He  has  a  great  aptitude  for 
business,  is  calm,  clear-sighted,  and  capa- 
ble of  much  political  combination ;  as  a 
husband  and  a  father,  too,  he  appears  to  be 
deserving  of  high  praise ;  nor  would  it,tper- 
haps,  be  too  much  to  give  him  credit  for 
considerable  industry.    Bat,  when  M.  Cape- 
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figue  requires  us  to  put  faith  in  the  liinited 
nature  of  his  ambition,  we  smile  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  man  ;  for  great  simplicity  it  is, 
whether  he  believes  what  he  says  or  not.  If 
he  believes,  then  he  is  a  charming  instance 
of  unsophisticated  trustfulness  in  the  midst 
of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation.  But 
if,  as  is  more  probable,  he  believe  nothing 
at  all,  and  only  threw  out  his  bait  to  catch 
gulls,  still  he  must  be  capable  of  putting 
large  trust  in  human  credulity  to  suppose  that 
the  world  would  be  deceived  by  an  artifice 
so  transparent,  in  spite  of  the  facts  of  history. 

From  these  it  would  appear  that  Louis 
Philippe  had  long  been  closely  linked  with 
those  who  were  engaged  in  undermining 
the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  and  that  he 
had  assiduously  aided  and  abetted  them. 
For  this  he  must  have  had  some  powerful 
motive — love  of  his  country,  or  love  of , the 
house  of  Orleans.  In  these  our  iron  days, 
we  much  fear  that  his  miyesty,  the  King  of 
the  French,  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  much 
credit  for  love  of  country,  otherwise  than 
^s  a  means  to  an  end.  He  saw  the  madness 
of  his  relative,  Charles  X.,  and  may  really 
at  times  have  entertained  serious  apprehen- 
sions for  the  consequences  both  to  himself 
and  France.  But  to  understand  a  man's 
antecedents,  as  the  French  express  it,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  subsequent  por- 
tions of  his  life. 

It  was  a  maxim,  we  believe,  among  the 
old  Roman  lawyers  and  rhetoricians,  that 
the  man  who  profited  most  by  a  crime  al- 
ways lay  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having 
committed  it;  and  very  justly,  unless  he 
could  clearly  prove  his  innocence.  Now, 
though  many  gained  by  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  X.  none  gained  so  much  as  Louis 
Philippe.  It  may  fairly,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed, unless  M.  Capefigue  can  prove  the 
contrary,  that  he  kindly  aided  the  process 
by  which  his  ambition  was  so  much  grati- 
fied. His  case  is  not  that  of  a  prince,  who, 
having  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  court  in 
the  obscurity  of  private  life,  has  been  drag- 
ged suddenly  forward  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  strangers,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
much  coveted  cares  of  royalty.  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  was  the  intimate  friends  of 
Louis  Philippe,  men  with  whom  he  was  in 
daily  and  nightly  habits  of  intercouse,  be- 
tween whom  and  him  there  were  no  secrets, 
who  overthrew  Charles  X. 

It- is  scarcely  credible,  at  least  to  us, 
though  the  publication  of  the  July  ordi- 
nances was  precipitated  by  the  folly  of  the 


king  and  his  ministers,  that  the  business 
should  not  have  been  long  foreseen  and 
provided  against.  No  word  is  more  common 
in  the  mouths  of  French  politicians  than 
eventuality,  and  we  fancy  that  this  particu- 
lar eventuality  had  for  some  months  been 
calculated  upon  as  a  dead  certainty.  But 
calculated  upon  by  whom  ?  Why,  in  the 
first  place,  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  next  by 
MM.  Lafitte  and  Guizot,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  and  their  coadjutors.  Few,  per- 
haps, knew  exactly  that  the  ordinances  were 
coming,  but  most  persons  anticipated  some 
foolish  act  of  power  by  which  the  throne 
would  be  endangered,  if  not  lost;  and  the 
probability  is  that  among  the  keenest  haru- 
spices  in  France,  his  present  majesty,  Louis 
Philippe,  was  the  chief. 

Kings  of  all  ages  have  been  addicted  to 
snuff  up  with  incredible  satisfaction  the 
ineense  of  flattery,  knowing  which,  there 
has  been,  ever  since  the  invention  of  letters, 
a  large  herd  of  writers  ready  to  administer 
it  to  them.  To  this  herd  M.  Capefigue 
emphatically  belongs,  and  he  is  a  great  adept 
in  the  art,  seizing  adroitly  on  every  circum- 
stance that  may  enable  him  to  put  forward 
things  agreeable  to  royalty.  He  loves  every 
thing  that  wears  the  broad  R.  upon  it.  He 
loves  queens  regnant  and  queens  dowager ; 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood;  he 
loves  their  lacqueys,  he  loves  their  horses 
and  their  spaniels ;  he  loves  even  their  sad- 
dles and  their  coach-wheels.  How  amiable 
a  man  must  he  then  be,  and  how  exquisite- 
ly adapted  to  draw  the  characters  of  royal 
personages.  In  fact,  his  family  groups  are 
models  in  their  way.  All  kings  and  princes 
are  good,  but  with  a  certain  difference,  the 
living  being  always  better  than  the  dead, 
the  more  powerful  better  than  the  weak, 
the  reigning  infinitely  better  than  the  abdi- 
cated and  exiled.  Even  in  the  delineation 
of  the  Orleans  family,  we  discover  traces 
of  .exquisite  tact. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  of  course, 
perfection  in  his  way ;  gallant  and  chival- 
rous, full  of  generosity,  and  overflowing 
with  politeness.  But  then,  having  come 
occasionally  in  contact  with  Lafayette  and 
the  democracy,  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
soldierly  air  hardly  compatible  with  princelj 
grandeur.  The  truth  is,  he  was  frank  and 
free,  and  the  nearest  approach  in  look  and 
bearing  to  an  English  gentleman  of  any  we 
have  ever  seen  in  France.  His  manners 
were  almost  wholly  divested  of  affectation. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  condescension 
in  his  affability.     He  had,  in  short,  some 
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of  the  beautiful  frankness  of  democracy, 
though  a  prince.  Is  it  for  this  reason  that 
M.  Capefigue's  eulogy  is  somewhat  cold, 
and  tinged  with  cynical  indifference  T  We 
fear  not.  The  Dake  of  Orleans  is  dead, 
and  dead  princes  exercise  no  power,  and 
distribute  no  patronage.  It  is  lawful,  there- 
fore, to  remember  their  faults. 

Not  so  of  those  who  have  regencies  in 
their  eyes.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Due  de  Nemours  is  a  fight  noble  gentle- 
man, aristocratic  in  his  manners,  and  with 
an  aristocratic  nose,  who  never,  even  from 
his  bojfhood,  liked  Lafayete,  or  could  endure 
the  people,  whether  in  or  out  of  uniform, 
or  was  attached  to  any  thing  below  the  level 
of  his  august  self. 

If  this  be  not  adroit,  we  know  not  what 
is.  Of  course  there  is  one  page  in  M.  Ca- 
pefigue's  work  which  the  Due  de  Nemours 
will  read  with  singular  pleasure,  and  will 
doubtless  remember  when  he  comes  to  be 
regent  and  has  places  to  give  away.  The 
truth,  meanwhile,  is,  that  this  same  duke  is 
much  disliked  iu  France,  and  no  one  who 
ever  saw  the  two  brothers  together,  who 
ever  watched  the  masculine,  open  counte- 
nance of  the  one,  and  contrasted  it  with 
the  supercilious,  finikin,  effeminate  man- 
mill  iner  physiognomy  of  the  other,  could 
fail  to  discover  the  reason.  The  Due  de 
Nemours  is  thoroughly  unamiable,  and  looks 
so.  Even  during  the  levelling  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  when  most  persons  put  on  a  jovial 
unconcern  which  places  them  on  a  level 
with  their  neighbors,  the  Due  de  Nemours 
has  all  his  drawing-room  looks  about  him. 
and  glances  down  the  forest  glades  at  the 
bounding  deer  as  though  he  thought  the 
fairest  scenes  in  the  world  not  good  enough 
to  hold  him. 

it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  this 
royal  spawn  of  the  revolution,  to  celebrate 
the  virtues  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  or 
d'Aumale,  or  Montpensier.  They  who  are 
desirous  to  know  all  their  good  qualities 
may  consult  M.  Capefigue.  In  no  part,  as 
Chaucer  says,  will  he  fail.  He  has  made  a 
catalogue  raisone  of  their  excellences,  upon 
which  he  will  enlarge  with  all  the  self-com- 
placency of  Juliet's  nurse.  He  dilates  on 
their  mighty  actions,  past,  present,  and  to 
come ;  and  consequently  merits  any  pension 
which  Louis  Philippe  may  give,  or  be  in- 
clined to  give  him.  He  is  really  worth  a 
considerable  salary,  and  earns  his  cash, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

In  saying  that  M.  Capefigue  has  a  knack 
at  drawing  characters,  we  may,  perhaps, 
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have  contrived  ta  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  our  intention  to  insinuate 
that  he  is  at  all  solicitous  to  preserve  a  strict 
resemblance  between  his  portraits  and  the 
persons  represented.  Not  at  all.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  produce  a  clever  picture  that  may 
attract  attention  and  amuse  and  pique  the 
curiosity  of  the  public.  They  who  have 
not  seen  the  originals  will  not  puzzle  them- 
selves with  conjectures  about  the  degree  of 
correctness  in  the  likenesses;  while  they 
who  haye,  will  good-naturedly,  perhaps, 
imagine  that  the  dashing  chronicler  may 
have  seen  further  than  they.  However  this 
may  be,  M.  Capefigue's  off-hand  group  of 
Louis  Philippe's  first  ministry  is  cleverly  im- 
agined, and  still  more  cleverly  executed. 
In  such  pictures  truth  would  be  an  imper- 
tinence. We  have  no  right  to  expect  it. 
The  object  is  to  cry  up  the  politicians  of 
the  king's  party,  and  to  cry  down  all  those 
who  are  troubled  with  popular  leanings. 
And  this  is  very  ingeniously  done.  Conte 
M0I6,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  M.  Guizot 
are  held  up  to  public  admiration  as  men  of 
business,  as  grave  statesmen,  gifted  more  0/ 
less  with  genius,  and  equal  to  bear  the 
weight  of  mightiest  monarchies.  It  does 
one  good  to  live  in  the  same  age  with  men 
of  this  vast  calibre,  whose  colossal  great* 
ness  throws  its  shadow  even  across  the 
Channel,  and  enables  us,  hyperboreans  as 
we  are,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  contempla* 
ting  their  Titanian  proportions. 

There  is,  however,  one  slight  defect  in 
the  character  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  which 
M.  Capefigue  may  perhaps  forgive,  but 
could  not  consent  to  overlook :  the  duke  is 
a  religious  man,  a  sort  of  diplomatic  puri- 
tan,, who  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  princi- 
ples of  probity  and  honor  with  the  practice 
of  public  affairs.  This  it  must  be  admitted 
is  a  gr.eat  mistake  of  his.  What  should  a 
minister  of  Louis  Philippe  have  to  do  with 
religion  or  any  thing  of  that  sort  ?  M.  Car 
pefigue  feels  the  preposterousness  of  the 
combination,  and  is  at  pains  to  point  it  out. 
The  objects  of  his  veneration  are  persons 
like  Ai.  de  Talleyrand,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
and  Prince  Metternich,  proficients  in  world- 
ly wisdom,  who  refuse  to  recognize  in  the 
universe  any  intellect  superior  to  their  own. 
These  are  the  kind  of  people  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  great  states.  They  feel  and 
are  prone  to  exercise  the  power  of  men  over 
the  nature  of  things.  Raised  by  meditation 
to  that  high  level  from  which  it  is  possible 
to  discover  the  perfect  unity  of  whatever 
exists,  they  regard   all  actions  with  their 
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issues,  as  things  indifTerent  in  themselves, 
and  only  more  or  less  preferable  according 
to  their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  con* 
templator.  What  are  the  creations  of  ethi- 
cal science  ?  What  is  good,  or  bad,  or  right, 
or  wrong,  but  that  which  we  choose  to  think 
so?  Nature  establishes  differences,  but  no 
preferences.  To  her  all  things  are  alike, 
the  toad  and  the  Venus  di  Medici,  the  habits 
of  Borgia  and  the  habits  of  Socrates.  That 
which  enables  us  to  attain  our  ends  is 
lawful,  and  thut  which  obstructs  us  is  to 
be  shunned.  There  is  no  other  rule  of 
morality — no  other  scale  of  good  or  bad. 

To  the  school  of  politicians  by  whom 
these  doctrines  ar»  propagated,  have  be- 
longed Louis  Philippe  and  all  his  favorite 
ministers.  Of  course  the  historian  discloses 
truths  like  this  with  becoming  reserve.  He 
has  studied  under  the  Jesuits,  and  forestalled 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grave  and  reverend 
seniors  above  commemorated  are  found  in 
the  July  cabinet  certain  individuals  ill 
adapted  to  co-operate  with  them,  such  as 
M.  Dupont  de  TEure,  M.  Lafitte,  and  two 
or  three  other  minor  notabilities,  the  espe* 
cial  aversion  of  M.  Gapefigue.  These  gen- 
tlemen seem  to  have  taken  the  Revolution 
in  earnest,  and  to  have  imagined  that  they 
could  at  once  have  a  king  and  a  free  con- 
stitution, because  such  a  thing  has  proved 
practicable  in  England.  The  historian 
pities  them  and  so  do  we ;  they  had,  it  seems, 
been  long  amusing  themselves  with  dreams 
about  1666,  and  the  American  system,  and 
what  not,  and  now  that  they  had  overthrown 
the  elder  Bourbons,  cherished  the  expecta- 
tion that  with  a  younger  branch  of  that 
illustrious  house,  they  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  all  they  desired.  Experience, 
however,  soon  brought  them  to  their  sen- 
ses. Like  the  horse,  when  he  first  put 
a  man  on  his  back  in  order  to  avenge  him 
against  his  enemies,  they  found  that  they 
had  got  a  master,  and  the  thought  seems 
soon  to  have  crossed  their  minds,  that  it 
might  yet  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  him. 
This  idea  in  reality  it  was,  that  produced 
those  fierce  dissensions  in  the  cabinet, 
which,  with  so  much  nnction,  M.  Gapefigue 
commemorates.  M.  Dupont,  he  says,  al- 
ways entered  with  the  thought  of  resigna- 
tion uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  the  word 
opon  his  lips.  Twice  at  least  in  every 
twenty-four  hours  did  he  threaten  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  colleagues,  that  he  would 
leave  them  to  their  fate.  He  opposed  his 
morose  and  inflexible  will  to  their  courtly 


facility,  and  often  forced  them  to  adopt 
measures  altogether  against  their  preferen- 
ces and  convictions. 

'  But  how  happened  it  that  M.  Dupont  de 
I'Eure  could  exercise  so* irresistible  an  in- 
fluence ?  Was  he  a  great  statesman  t  Did 
he  possess  a  mind  of  a  superior  order  t  Had 
he  a  long  experience  of  business,  or  a  great 
capacity  for  the  conduct  of  afiairs  ?  Not 
at  all,  according  to  the  historian.  He  had 
nothing,  and  was  nothing  but  the  leader  of 
a  party.  But  how  came  he  to  be  the  leader 
of  a  party  7  By  the  exercise,  according  to 
the  historian,  of  his  nonentity.  People 
followed  him  just  because  he 'was  incapable 
of  leading  them,  they  had  no  other  reason 
in  the  world.  This  is  an  odd  statement, 
and  one  might  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  it, 
were  it  not  that  M.  Gapefigue  assures  us 
of  the  fact.  Upon  his  testimony,  therefore, 
we  must  confide,  falling  as  we  do,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  helpless  into  his  hands;  he 
is  the  great  magician  of  the  period,  and 
converts  servility  into  wisdom,  and  honesty, 
ability,  and  patriotism,  into  folly,  with  a 
skill  altogether  marvellous. 

Most  persons  will  probably  recollect  the 
trial  to  which  the  revolutionary  ministry 
was  put,  almost  immediately  after  its  for* 
mation.  That  it  should  not  have  pulled 
together,  under  any  circumstances,  is  quite 
intelligible,  considering  the  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed.  There  were,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  political  parties  in 
France,  and,  therefore,  no  heads  of  parties, 
otherwise  such  a  ministry  would  only  have 
been  a  standing  evidence  of  the  utter  pro- 
fligacy of  the  country  :  it  consisted  of  Re- 
publicans, Radicals,  Whigs,  and  Gonserva- 
tives,  or  of  the  things  in  France  most  anal- 
ogous  to  those  distinctions.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  difficult  to  patch  up  a 
better  ministry  at  the  time,  or  a  worse  at 
any  other  time ;  but  even  an  able  cabinet 
would  then  have  experienced  some  difficult/ 
in  maintaining  its  ground. 

The  people  of  Paris,  deeply  enamoured 
of  change,  and  proud  of  their  success 
against  the  old  monarchy,  were  little  dis- 
posed to  return  at  once  to  the  jog-trot  habits 
of  daily  life,  under  a  strict  and  jealous  gov- 
ernment. M.  Gapefigue,  however,  grossly 
caricatures  their  propensities;  converting 
a  few  accidental  outbreaks  into  a  general 
rule,  he  maintains  that  they  were  desirous 
of  forgetting  altogether  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  that  there  was  every  disposition 
to  toss  up  for  a  general  -  scramble.  Most 
literary  men  of  the  periodi  shut  op  in  a  little 
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study  with  their  books,  conceived  much  the 
same  idea.  One  of  the  roost  distinguished 
among  them  observed  to  us,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  excitement :  /  Sir,  there 
are  12,000  rascals  in  Paris  who  would  cut 
your  throat  for  ten  sous,'  *  and  others  seri- 
ously maintained  that  all  the  ragamuffins 
who  fought  during  the  three  days,  were 
actuated  solely  by  the  love  of  plunder, 
though  accident  prevented  them  from  in- 
dulging the  propensity. 

Strolling  about  one  evening  in  the  neigh-> 
borhood  of  the  Pantheon,  or  church  of  Ste. 
Geneiveve,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
shower  of  rain.  There  was  a  lady  with  us, 
and  having  no  umbrella,  we  were  glad  to 
take  shelter  in  the  first  passage  we  saw 
open ;  it  was  that  of  a  cobbler,  who  sat  at 
work  within,  singing  merrily,  and  at  inter- 
vals pausing  to  chat  with  his  wife,  or  poke 
with  the  handle  of  his  awl  a  pretty,  chubby 
little  fellow  who  stood  close  to  his  knee. 
The  cobbler  very  civilly  asked  us  into  his 
soom,  handed  us  a  couple  of  chairs^  and 
while  we  were  sitting  out  the  continuance 
of  the  shower,  amused  us  with  the  hi^story 
of  his  life.     He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 

Sand  army,  and  accompanied  Napoleon  id 
oscow.  During  the  dire  retreat  from  that 
city,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
almost  universal  ruin,  and  on  returning  to 
Paris  took  up  again  with  his  old  trade  of 
making  and  mending  shoes.  He  had  at  a 
later  period  married  and'become  the  father 
of  three  children,  two  of  which  now  lay 
sleeping  on  a  neat,  white  bed,  in  a  rececis 
of  the  room  where  we  sat,  while  the  third 
stood,  as  has  'been  said,  at  his  knee,  pleas- 
antly, from  time  to  time,  interrupting  him 
in  his  work.  '  When  the  revolution  of  the 
three  days  began,'  said  he,  '  1  took  down 
my  old  musket  which  hangs  against  the 
wall  yonder,  kissed  my  wife  and  children, 
and  went  out,  as  1  ought,  to  fight  for  liber- . 
ty.     I  thought,  it  is  true,  that  I  had  done 

*  That  Monsieur  Capefigue*s  idens  of  his  towns- 
folk are  not  a  whit  more  favorable  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  passages  : — *■  Si  cette  \ 
multitude  avait  trouv6  sous  sea  mains  le  Prince  , 
do  Potignac,  MM.de  Peyronnet,  de  Chantelauzef 
ou  de  Guernon  Ranville,  elie  leur  aurait  arrach6 
les  entraiiles,  elle  aurait  promen^  leurs  t6tes  en- 

sangiant^es  sur  des  piques.' *•  Sous  ! 

prMexte  que  la  Chambre  des  Pari^  voulait  sauver 
les  accuses,  ces  masses  affreuses  esperaient  les 

d^ohirer  de  leurs  ongles.' *■  Ainsi  la 

mort  partout,  peut-dtre  r^chafaud  en  vertu  d^une 
sentence  arrachSe  au  pairie  par  la  violence,  et  ce 

Jrui  est  plus  penible  encore  que  la  mort  sur  Tccha- 
aod  les  ezcds  du  peuple  qui  demande  a  dechirer 
lea  entraillet  des  victimea.*    L.  iv.,  108, 149. 


with  that  sort  of  thing,  and  had  no  wish,  I ' 
assure  you,  to  be  engaged  in  insurrection. 
If  I  kept  my  musket  it  was  merely  as  a 
souvenir,  I  had  carried  it  through  the 
snows  of  Russia ;  it  had  saved  my  life,  and 
I  loved  it,  monsieur,  as  one  loves  an  old 
friend.  And  though  a  poor  man,  sir,  I 
loved  my  wife  and  children,  too,  and  was 
very  loath  to  part  with  them.  Mais  enfin 
que  voulez-vous,  monsieur,  nous  sommes 
tous  en  fans  de  la  patrie.'  And  with  the 
words  he  paused  and  hammered  away  more 
energetically  than  ever  on  his  lap-stone, 
looking  sideways  at  the  little  boy,  and 
seeming  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  good 
deal  of  emotion.  While  we  replied  :  *  You 
have  fought  bravely,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
have  gained  for  yourselves  a  good  govern- 
ment.' '  Ah,  pour  cela,'  answered  he, 
without  raising  his  eyes, '  je  n'en  sais  rien,' 
accompanying  the  words  by  that  expressive 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  into  which  a  French- 
man sometimes  contrives  to  throw  so  much 
meaning. 

This  honest  fellow  had,  at  any  rate, 
gained  nothing  by  the  three  days,  and  we 
afterwards  found,  upon  diligent  inquiry, 
that  the  same  was  the  case  with  by  far  the 
gi-eater  number  of  those  who  had  over- 
thrown the  old  monarchy.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  they  fought  for  plunder  ;  it  was 
opinion  that  swayed  them.  They  fancied 
they  were  going  to  get  a  republic,  and  there 
is  no  conceivable  earthly  advantage  which 
a  French  democrat  does  not  believe  to  be 
signified  by  that  magic  word.  Of  course, 
the  vagabonds  of  Paris  availed  themselves  of 
the  row  to  practise  the  legitimate  arts  of  their 
profession  ;  but  they  were  far  from  being  in 
a  majority.  In  all  the  emcutes  that  afler- 
wards  took  place,  before  and  during  the  trial 
of  the  absolutist  ministers,  we  were  present 
and  conversed  freely  with  those  desperadoes 
in  blouses  Gauloises,  against  whom  M.  Ca- 
pefigure  inveighs  with  so  much  unction. 
They  were  by  no  means  the  tatterdemalions 
described  in  his '  history/  On  the  contarj, 
the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  working 
classes  were  out,  and  although  they  were 
certainly  of  opinion  that  Prince  Polignac 
and  his  associates  ought  to  be  put  to  death, 
there  was  no  ferocity  either  in  their  looks 
or  their  expressions.  No  doubt  they  were 
laboring ^under  a  grievous  fallacy;  they 
fancied  the  lives  of  poor  men  are  of  as 
much  value  as  the  lives  of  the  rich  and 
titled,  which  is  a  mistake  in  all  monar- 
chies, constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  In 
France,  at  least,  you  have  only  to  call  peo- 
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pie  rabble,  and  you  may  shoot  them.  It 
would  argue  something  like  relationship  to 
feel  any  sympathy  for  the  canaille.  And 
then  canaille  can  have  no  affections,  no  so- 
cial domestic  ties ;  they  are  none  of  them 
fathers  or  husbands,  or  sons  or  brothers,  or 
lovers  or  friends.  They  are  simply  canaille^ 
and  when  they  happen  to  fall  in  an  insur- 
rection or  otherwise,  it  is  enough  to  state 
their  quality.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
sorrow  or  commiseration,  —  so,  at  least, 
reasons  M.  Capefigue,  and  he  represents 
very  accurately,  we  dare  say,  the  prevalent 
feeling  among  the  Philippists. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deny  that  Paris 
wore  a  very  alarming  aspect  during  the 
trial  of  the  ex-ministers.  Angry  and 
threatening  crowds  filled  the  streets  and 
public  places.  Barricades  were  thrown  up 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Even  in 
the  Place  Venddme  and  the  Rue  Rivoli, 
voitures  and  diligences  were  hauled  out  and 
jammed  closely  together  so  as  completely 
to  choke  the  thoroughfare.  The  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  all  the  open  spaces  round  the  Louvre, 
were  so  densely  thronged,  that  you  might 
have  walked  over  the  heads  of  the  people. 
At  one  moment,  when  the  thought  struck 
the  mob  that  the  criminals  closely  shut  up 
in  their  prison  were  to  be  screened  from 
the  course  of  justice,  the  cry  of  vengeance 
was  raised,  and  a  vast  body  of  men  with 
torches  in  their  hands  passed  the  Barriere 
du  Tr6ne,  and  marched  by  night  towards 
the  Ch&tean  de  Vincennes.  In  such  a  tem- 
per of  mind  and  fever  of  excitement  they 
might,  doubtless,  have  been  betrayed  into 
an  act  of  atrocity.  It  was  suggested  by 
some  one — some  father,  perhaps,  who  had 
lost  his  only  son  during  the  three  days — 
that  the  people  should  fire  the  ch&teau,  and 
thus  take  justice  into  their  own  hands  ;  and 
with  this  idea  in  their  heads,  the  multitude 
stretched  forward  in  a  column,  and  with 
shouts,  and  torches  waving,  advanced  with 
fearful  resolutiou  along  the  road  towards 
the  State  Prison: 

The  Ch&teau  de  Vincennes  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  second  Bastile,  with  its  turrets, 
moats,  and  dungeons,  where  indescribiible 
crimes  have  at  various  periods  of  the  mon- 
archy been  perpetrated.  It  was  spared  by 
mere  oversight  during  the  great  Reirolution, 
and  the  people  appeared  to  be  now  resolved 
to  correct  the  error  of  their  predecessors. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  shocking 
thing,  had  they  been  able  to  carry  out  their 
design.     All  men,  even  the  greatest  crimi- 


nals, have  a  right  to  a  fair  trial ;  and  had 
the  ex-ministers  been  burnt  alive,  the  act 
would  have  been  a  stain  on  the  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century     For  once,  there- 
fore, we  agree  with  M.  Capefigue,  and  re- 
probate  as   heartily  as    he  can,  the  form 
which  the  vengeance  of  the  populace  seemed 
likely  at   that   moment  to   lake.      But   it 
would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  confine 
our  sympathy  to  the  prisoners.     Pre-emi- 
nently guilty  they,  no  doubt,  were ;  all  their 
acts  and   their  demeanor  during  the  trial 
proved  it.     But  the  period  of  active  crimi- 
nality had  ceased,  and  they  were  now  un- 
fortunate.    This  fact  would  have  sufficed, 
no  doubt,  to  disarm  the  resentment  of  dis- 
passionate men ;  whom  they  had  not  per- 
sonally injured,  whose  whole  hopes  in  life 
they  had  not  blasted,  whose   nearest  and 
dearest  friends  their  acts  of  tyranny  had 
not  consigned  to  a  premature  grave ;  but 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  mul- 
titude, for  those  remnants  of  families  which 
had  been  broken  up  for  ever  by  the  events 
of  the  three  days,  for  those  mourning  and 
desolate  persons  who  felt  that  they  could 
never   again    know  comfort,   or   hope,  or 
peace  in  this  world,     M.  Capefigue  seeks 
to  interest  us  in  the  fate  of  the  guilty  min- 
isters, by  dwelling  on  their  firmness  and 
courage,  by  sketching  with  as  much  art  as 
he  is  master  of,  their  aristocratic  bearing 
and  physiognomy,  their  pale  and  passive 
looks,  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  old 
monarchy.      But  what  was  the  old  mon- 
archy t     What  was  it  but  a  name,  or,  as  he 
is  fond  of  expressing  himself,  a  tradition  ? 
We  are  quite  aware  that  men  are  generally 
weak  enough  to  be  the  slaves  of  associa- 
tions, traditions,  prejudices,  even  in  poli- 
tics ;  but  when  the  lives  of  thousands,  and 
the  happiness  of  millions,  are  placed  side 
by  side  with  an  antiquated  prejudice,  what 
man,  who  takes  upon  himself  to  write  hi»» 
tory,  ought  for  a  single  moment  to  hesitate 
on  which  side  he  should  give  his  vote  ?    We 
respect  all  forms  of  government  which  are 
capable  of  commanding  the  attachment  of 
mankind.      There  is,  and  must  be  some 
good  in  every  one  of  them.     Even  despot- 
isms  become   amiable  when  they  put  on 
the  character  of  paternal  sway,  and  are  ad- 
ministered by  mild  and  gentle  tyrants.     But 
when  the  light  of  an  institution  has  been 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  people,  we 
experience  the  greatest  possible  repugnance 
both  for  the  memory  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
for  those  who  cherish  a  preference  for  it. 
Indifference  for  human  life  is  in  itself  a 
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Qffinie,  and  we  discern  no  Tery  distinct  line 
of  demarcfition  between  those  who  are 
guilty  of  such  indifference,  and  those  who 
take  part  with  them  against  the  people. 

Few  studies  in  politics  can  be  more  in- 
Btructi?e  than  that  of  the  planting  and 
growth  of  what  the  French,  with  ridiculous 
aflfectation,  call  the  Monarchy  of  July.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  tbie  undertaking, 
Mi  Capefigoe's  work  may  be  useful.  It 
would  be  quite  absurd  to  regard  it,  with 
the  author,  as  a  history  of  Europe  from 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  not 
even  a  history  of  France.  It  is  simply  a 
partial  exposition  of  the  arts  and  contriv- 
ances by  which  the  present  sovereign  of 
that  country  has  succeeded  in  setting  up  a 
new  dynasty,  and  weaning  his  subjects  from 
the  love  of  liberty  and  independence*  Most 
statesmen  are  of  opinion  that  the  passion 
for  freedom  is  only  a  paroxysm  among  the 
French,  and  that  the  normal  state  of  their 
feelings  is  an  absorbing  predilection  for 
glittering  and  oatentatious  authority.  This 
at  least  is  the  settled  opinion  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  has  made  it  the  basis  of  his 
whole  policy,  domestic  and  foreign.  He 
believes  that  the  French  are  willing  to 
forego  the  advantages  of  free  institutions, 
provided  they  can  be  enabled  to  enjoy  a 
sufficient  amount  of  drum-beating,  waving 
of  flags,  marching  and  countermarching, 
and  be  regaled  from  time  to  time  with  the 
smell  of  powder  and  blood.  All  these 
things  are  collectively  signified  by  the  word 
glory.  There  is,  of  course,  an  immense 
aaiiottnt  of  this  article  in  the  sound  produced 
by  two  sticks  descending  on  a  tight  piece 
of  parchment }  there  is  still  more  of  it  in 
unfolding  a  large  square  of  parti-colored 
silk,  and  holding  it  up  to  flutter  in  the  air ; 
and  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  quantity 
still  in  applying  fire  to  a  little  pile  of  saltpe- 
tre and  charcoal,  and  thereby  giving  motion 
to  a  spherical  piece  of  lead,  for  the  purpose 
of  perforating  the  skull,  or  epidermis,  and 
fibres,  and  respiratory  organs  of  a  biped. 

When  men  do  these  things  under  the 
conviction  that  they  are  necessary  to  their 
freedom,  the  greatness  of  the  end  appears 
to  sanctify  the  means.  Red  cloth  and  fi-iz- 
zled  worsted  then  assume  a  respectable 
look,  and  we  denominate  the  wearer  of 
them  a  soldier,  because,  for  a  moderate 
amount  of  pay  he  is  soldS  or  hired  to  fight 
in  defence  of  his  country's  institutions.  It 
is  a  wholly  diflerent  thing  when  men  put  on 
uniforms,  and  play  with  lead  and  gunpow- 
der, merely  to  make  a  noise,  and  call  the 
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echo  of  it  ^Jory.  But  this  is  the  French 
notion.  They  think  it  extremely  glorious 
just  now  to  roast  a  whole  tribe  of  Arabs 
alive,  or  wall  op  thousands  of  them  in  b 
cavern,  to  perish  slowly  of  hunger,  or  by 
each  other's  hands.  They  think  it  glorious 
also  to  send  their  sons  and  brothers,  by  a 
hundred  thousand  at  a  time,  to  knock  their 
heads  against  Mount  Atlas,  and  perish  in 
the  sands  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing expansion  to  the  fighting  gas  which 
might  otherwise  take  fire  and  explode  near- 
er home,  to  the  no  small  danger  of  Louis 
Philippe'^  dynasty.  But  perhaps  the  height 
of  glory,  the  delicate  apex  of  that  sort  of 
passion,  is  to  place  paper  and  ink  at  the 
command  of  a  dozen  sophists,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  are  to  expend  all  the 
tropes  and  figures  with  which  the  Polytech- 
nic School  or  the  Sorbonne  may  have  en- 
riched their  memories,  in  vilifying,  libel- 
ling, and  vituperating  Perfidious  Albion, 

Knowing  these  little  harmless  foibles  of 
the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  ta 
reign,  Lous  Philippe  seriously  set  himself,, 
from  the  very  outset,  oboot  putting  in  prac* 
tice  the  arts  by  which  he  could  alone  hope 
to  render  them  happy.  He  knew  it  to  be 
one  of  their  crotchets  that  they  would  like 
to  be  free,  and  it  cost  him  very  little  labor 
to  manufacture  certain  forms  of  liberty^ 
which  would  of  course  serve  their  purpose 
just  as  well  as  the  reality.  It  was  likewise 
quite  easy  to  satisfy  the  popular  leaders, 
who  would  think  themselves  honestly  labor- 
ing in  the  cause  of  democracy,  if  raised  to 
oflice  and  power,  and  enabled  from  time  to 
time  to  indulge  the  people  with  flaming 
euloginms  on  their  heroism  and  idolatry  of 
glory.  Democracy  in  France  means  talk- 
ing about  the  people,  and  serving  one's 
6e\f.  Panegyrics  cost  little,  particularly  to 
those  who  are  used  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  article,  and  Louis  Philippe  Commission- 
ed all  his  popular  supporters  to  keep  the 
enthusiastic  folks  of  Paris  in  good  humir 
by"  aH  manner  of  rhodomontade.  He  fore 
saw  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  that  he  should  be  able  to  let  the 
heroes  down  softly  from  the  slippery  pin-^ 
nacle  to  which  the  surge  of  the  Revolutioa 
had  lifted  them. 

It  is  not  just  now  in  our  power  to  pause 
to  describe  minutely  all  the  means  by  whiehr 
this  exemplary  monarch  managed  succes- 
sively to  deliver  himself  from  his  old 
friends.  A  man  so  illustrious,  so  fortunate 
in  the  acquisition  of  power,  so  lofty  by  his 
|K)sition,  so  mentally  enriched  by  study  and 
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reflection,  shopld  be  ahove  the  weakness  of 
friendship.  In  the  serenity  of  those  ele- 
vated regions  which  princes  inhabit,  the 
passions  that  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
canaille  ought  to  have  no  place.  Every 
person  there  takes  care  of  one  individual, 
and  universal  contentment  is  the  result. 
To  describe  a  man  living  in  perfect  inde- 
pendence, the  people  of  a  different  class 
often  say  of  him,  that  when  his  hat  is  on, 
bis  house  is  thatched.  So  exactly  is  k  with 
princes.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  perfect 
whole,  teres  atque  roiundus,  so  that  when 
his  own  microcosm  is  nestled  snugly  under 
the  wing  of  fortune,  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  go  tp  the  devil,  if  they  think  proper. 
.  In  strict  accordance  with  this  theory 
acted  his  majesty  Louis  Philippe.  As  a 
great  statesman  and  a  wise  prince,  he  could 
not  but  know  that  friends  are  mere  incum- 
brances, unless  they  can  be  made  to  serve 
as  stepping  stones  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
level  of  society.  The  man  who  aims  at 
power,  should  never  entangle  himself  with 
inextricable  relations,  but  hdd  every  one 
about  him  by  a  slip-knot,  which,  when  it 
suits  his  purpose,  he  can  let  go  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  lo  this  admirable  art  the 
new  king  was  a  great  proficient.  He  felt 
the  most  profound  contempt  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  was  even  wiser  than  Pistol, 
who  regarded  the  whole  system  as  his  oyster, 
which  he  as  he  said  with  sword  would  open* 
Louis  Philippe's  wisdom,  we  say,  was  of  a 
higher  quality  than  this.  He  despised  the 
sword,  because  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  poses- 
aion  of  an  instrument  far  more  delicate  and 
Bnely  tempered,  with  which,  like  another 
adept  of  his  fraternity,  he  would  confidently 
have  undertaken  to  wheedle  the  d^vil,  had 
bis  majesty  been  weak  enough  to  believe  in 
such  an  entity.  He  knew  much  better, 
but  undertook  and  accomplished  a  task  of 
equal  difficulty,  when  he  enlisted  Talley- 
rand in  the  service  of  the  new  dynasty. 
.^  That  old  gentleman  was  chiefly  formi- 
dable from  the  perfect  laxity  of  his  charac- 
ter. All  affections,  principles,  and  sense  of 
duty  dropped  through  him  like  water 
through  a  seive.  He  was  bound  by  noth- 
ing, and  to  nothing.  His  only  pleasure  in 
life  was  to  delude  as  many  people  as  he 
could,  to  practise  universal  hypocrisy,  to 
raise  himself,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  to 
keep  other  people  down.  When  broughi 
into  contact  with  Louis  Philippe,  this  Cury- 
phsus  of  knaves  felt  that  he  was  over- 
matchedy  and  experienced  a  strong  anxiety 
to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  beyond 


the  sphere  of  his  master's  infloeace.  It 
was  painful  for  him  to  recognize  even  se-> 
cretly  that  he  had  met  with  his  superior  in 
the  virtues  of  diplomacy.  It  was  for  this 
reason  chiefly,  that  he  desired  the  embassy 
to  London  rather  than  any  post  in  the  cabi- 
net. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  also,  as  M.  Capefigue 
observes,  that  Talleyrand  hated  the  people 
and  every  thing  popular,  and  loved  to  be 
buried  either  in  the  obscurity  of  an  office 
or  in  the  misty  glitter  of  a  saloon.  But  the 
historian  does  not,  apparently,  comprehend 
the  reason,  of  this  idiosyncracyi  which  we 
shall,  endeavor  therefiire  to  explain.  Lax 
principles  of  morals,  epicurean  indifference 
to  good  and  evil,  which  some  philosophers 
have  dignified  by  the  name  of  equanimity, 
aversion  from  strong  emotions,  trace  their 
origin  to  some  defect  in  the  physical  or- 
ganization. What  may  be  denominated 
the  defensive  passions,  as  fear,  caution, 
hatred,  revenge,  are  strong  in  such  persons ; 
while  the  attractive  and  expansive  passions^ 
as  love,  friendship,  patriotism,  are  feeble 
or  inactive.  They,  therefore,  like  spiders, 
delight  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  web  of 
their  own  artifices,  and  lie  in  wait  for  men, 
that  they  may  trip  them  up  in  the  dark. 
Mobs,  public  assemblies,  parliaments,  are 
hateful  to  them,  because  tliey  dislike  meet- 
ing  with  opposition  face  to  face,  and  also 
because  they  cherish  an  instinctive  fear  of 
popular  men,  who  are  commonly  bold  and 
energetic.  This  in  part,  at  least,  explains 
the  repugnance  of  our  countryman  Hobbes 
for  the  institutions  of  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  the  anxiety  of  Talleyrand  to  sneak 
away  from  Pa; is,  and  place  himself  out  of 
hearing  of  the  tumultuous  voice  of  the 
populace. 

,But  in  whatever  way  we  explain  the  fact, 
certain  it  is  that  Louis  Philippe  contrived  to 
rid  himself  of  Talleyrand,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  turn  .his  unscrupulous  morality  to 
account,  by  despatching  him  to  the  court 
of  St.  James's,  wliere  he  could  engage  in 
the  congenial  employment  of  doing  mis- 
chiefy  and  amuse  himself  with  repeating 
the  hackneyed  tricks  oC  diplomacy.  Here 
in  I^ondon,  however,  he  was  held  in  no  high 
estimation  by  statesmen ;  the  minister  who 
had  most  to  do  with  him,  and  knew  him 
host,  thought  meanly  of  his  abilities,  and 
considered  him  much  better  adapted  to 
shine  in  the  confined  and  murky  atmoa» 
phere  of  a  continental  court,  where  genius 
itself  is  dwarfed  and  paralyzed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  despotism,  than  to  carry  on  puUic 
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buBineu  iu  a  free  country  like  this,  where 
if  Btateamen  over-reach  their  rivals  at  all,  ii 
is  by  dint  of  shore  openness  and  candor  in 
which  men  accustomed  to  fraud  can  put  no 
faith,  and  therefore  suppose  them  to  con- 
ceal something  else  which  they  vainly  tor- 
lure  themselves  to  discover. 

Talleyrand,  we  say,  was  regarded  in  Lon- 
don as  a  wicked  old  woman,  abounding  in 
Bcandalous  gossip,  full  of  tricks,  artful  t» 
the  last  degree  in  the  fabrication  of  frivo- 
lous impustures.  While  he  was  hugging 
himself,  therefore,  in  the  belief  of  his  own 
intpenetrability,  he  was  earwigged,  hoaxed, 
and  baffled,  by  more  than  one  British  di- 
plomatist. Nevertheless,  there  are  still  left 
aome  public  men,  who  cherish  a  sort  of  tra- 
ditionary respect  for  this  old  sinner,  whose 
inferiority  is  irrefragably  established  by  this, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  noble  thoughts, 
and  could  not  comprehend  an  elevated  the- 
ory of  humanity.  The  corrupt  and  ignoble 
never  can,  whatever  may  be  their  abilities. 
A  man  truly  great,  rouse  put  faith  in  human 

{reatuess,  because  he  derives  from  himself 
is  archetype  of  humanity.  He  at  least 
knows  what  thoughts  and  aspirations  inha- 
bit his  own  soul,  he  discovers  there  no  taint 
of  meanness ;  he  loves  his  country  and  his 
kind,  because  it  is  his  pleasure  to  love  them, 
because  he .  knows  that  the  counterpart  of 
his  own  greatness  and  goodness  must  exist 
external  to  himself  All  the  elements  of 
grandeur  are  concentrated  in  this  ennobling 
creed,  which  is  firmly  believed  in  by  none 
but  the  chiefs  of  human  kind.  Talleyrand, 
in  common  with  all  other  knaves,  repudi- 
ated it  utterly.  He  felt  his  own  intrinsic 
worthlessness,  and  sought  to  avenge  him- 
self on  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  being  seep* 
tical  in  regard  to  their  virtues. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  paint  the 
character  of  this  vacillating  and  hackneyed 
diplomatist,  but  cursorily  to  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  Louis  Philippe,  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  eased  his  shoulders 
of  the  burden  o(  obligation,  through  what- 
ever motive  conferred  upon  him.  It  has, 
we  believe,  been  said,  that  from  gratitude  to 
hatred  there  is  but  one  step.  This  is  more 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  princes ;  they 
always  hate  such  of  their  subjects  as  have 
done  them  greater  services  than  they  can 
repay.  In  their  presence,  they  feel  them- 
selves to  be  in  some  sort  their  inferiors,  be- 
cause in  the  reckoning  of  honor  they  are 
debtors,  and  to  owe  is  a  mark  of  circum- 
scribed power.  Besides,  it  is  hard  for  men 
whom  accident  has  raised  to  i  throne,  to 
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persuade  themselves  that  they  do  not  de- 
serve their  advancement.  They,  therefore, 
soon  learn  to  imagine,  that  as  they  exercise 
supreme  authority,  so  ought  they  to  monop- 
olize all  endowments  and  all  fame.  They 
are  above  all  things  jealous  of  their  rivals  in 
popularity.  To  1^  esteemed  by  the  people 
is  to  trench  upcm  their  prerogative,  to  stand 
before  them,  to  eclipse  them,  and  ultimately 
to  deprive  them  of  the  affections  of  the 
country.  This  made  Tiberius  abhor  his 
triumphant  generals,  and  regulated  Louis 
Philippe's  machinations  to  effect  the  over* 
throw  of  the  popular  leaders,  whose  folly 
had  placed  him  over  their  heads. 

It  is  not,  meanwhile,  our  intention  toab« 
solve  the  victims  of  Louis  Philippe's  crafk 
from  all  blame.  They  were  many  of  them 
weak,  vain,  grasping,  and  overbearing. 
They  should  have  understood  their  situa- 
tion better.  Experience  ought  to  have 
taught  them  that  a  throne,  like  the  seat  of 
the  Delphian  priestess,  inspires  all  who  sit 
on  it  with  supehiatural  wisdom,  and  that 
frankly  to  advise  a  king,  therefore,  is  like 
attempting  to  intermeddle  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  They  had  undertaken  to  reconcile 
contradictions,  to  wed  democracy  to  royal- 
ty»  to  give  supremacy  at  once  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  to  that  of  the  sovereign. 
But  one  result  could  consequently  follow, 
Louis  Philippe  felt  secretly  persuaded,  and 
perhaps  justly,  that  they  repented  of  having 
made  him  king,  and  would  soon  be  enga- 
ged in  endeavoring  to  unmake  him ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  felt  that  their  pres- 
ence was  irksome  to  the  new  court,  because 
it  always  seemed  to  wear  an  air  of  importu- 
nity I  and  that  persons  who  had  done  no« 
thing  for  the  monarch,  were  for  that  very 
reason  more  agreeable  to  him. 

Had  they  read  history  with  any  care,  they 
might  have  foreseen  that  things  would  ne- 
cessarily happen  thus.  Here,  in  England, 
precisely  the  same  game  was  played. 
Charles  H.,  immediately  afUr  the  restora- 
tion, turned  adrift  all  those  who  had  done 
him  any  service  during  his  exile.  He  felt 
exactly  like  a  debtor  in  the  midst  of  duns, 
and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  deliver 
himself.  Every  one  remembers  the  fate  of 
Clarendon,  and  how  pathetically  the  old  gen- 
tleman bemoaned  himself.  Yet  the  reward 
he  received  was  the  proper  one.  He  had 
written  a  lying  history,  and  been  for  many 
long  years  engaged  in  fabricating  false  and 
mischievous  proclamations,  malicious  libeiS| 
and  fraudulent  state  papers.  Charles  II. 
knew  all  this^  and  could  not  trnst  him.  He  < 
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remembered  the  old  proverb — the  dog  that 
will  fetoh  will  carry,  and  arrived  iustino* 
tively  at  the  conclusion  that  the  abilities 
which  Clarendon  had  prostituted  in  his  be- 
half, he  might  some  day  or  other  be  tempt- 
ed by  self-interest  to  turn  against  him.  It  is 
the  fate  of  dishonesty  never  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. 

The  example  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
friends  may  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  iliustrK- 
tion  of  this  truth.  Many  of  them  had  been 
dishonest.  If  they  believed  in  the  practi- 
cability of  a  republic,  they  were  dishonest 
in  raising  him  to  the  throne;  and  if  the 
contrary  was  their  opinion,  they  were  dis- 
honest in  seeking  to  lead  the  coantry  to 
expect  the  tstablishroent  of  a  democracy. 
Nothing  accordingly  could  have  taken  place 
but  that  which  actually  happened^  Lafay- 
ette, Dupont  de  TEure,  Lafitte,  Odillon 
Barrot,  and  their  friendf^,  demagogues,  not 
statesmen,  naturally  dropped  away  from 
about  the  new  idol.  Louis  Philippe  no 
longer  wanted  them,  and  their  interference 
in  what  were  now  his  concerns,  became  a 
bore  to  him.  He  abhorred  their  fantastic 
nonsense  about  a  republic  of  which  he  knew 
himself  to  be  the  antipodes,  and  he  soon 
grew  weary  of  acting  a  farce  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  his  political  advancement.  The 
consequence  was  obvious. 

It  is  the  business,  however,  of  M.  Cape* 
figue  to  represent  the  circumstances  of  those 
limes  in  a  different  light.  What  he  wishes 
to  make  appear  is  this;  that  while  the  lead* 
era  of  the  movement  were  silly  and  ridica- 
lous  pretenders  to  statesmanship,  and  as 
destitute  of  virtue  as  of  ability,  the  king 
was  all  probity  and  honor,  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  a  superior  intellect,  and  by  expe- 
rience with  every  variety  of  knowledge. 
This  apology  adroitly  leads  to  the  compari- 
son of  Louis  Philippe  with  Augustus  Cssar, 
whom,  indeed,  he  somewhat  resembles.  He 
is  quite  as  cunning,  and,  perhaps,  quite  as 
wicked.  He  has  something  also  of  his  mu- 
nificence, though  little  or  nothing  of  the 
genius  which  overthrew  the  last  bulwarks 
of  liberty  in  Rome,  and  by  policy,  suavity, 
generous  confidence  and  the  native  force  ojf 
his  character,  subdued  into  acquiescence 
the  boldest  and  sturdiest  of  her  votaries. 

Louis  Philippe  has  in  his  own  coanlry 
had  no  great  enemies  to  overcome.  France 
has  produced  no  firutus  or  Cassius,  and 
even  no  Anthony  in  these  latter  days. 
Against  Napoleon,  who  in  genius  and  viU 
lany  was  a  Roman,  Louis  Philippe  would 
have  been  able  to  efiect  nothing.    His 


mies  have  been  the  Fieschi's  and  Alibaeda, 
antagonists  far  more  worthy  of  him.«  He 
has  had  to  escape  from  infernal  machines, 
from  garret  conspiracies,  from  the  Lilipu* 
tian  wickedness  cf  a  Liliputian  race.  There 
was  a  magnitude  and  a  grandeur  about  the 
criiiies  of  Rome,  of  which,  even  in  imagi^ 
nr.tion,  France  is  incapable.  In  the  worst 
days  of  the  revolution,  when  the  genius  of 
vilJany  was  emancipoted  and  even  encour^ 
aged  to  exercise  its  utmost  invention,  there 
was  no  massiveness,  no  originality  in  the 
atrocities  which  were  perpetrated,  fiven 
the  Noyades  were  an  imitation. 

M.Capefigue  labors  hard  to  create  aeon» 
trary  impression,  but  only  practically  exem^ 
plifies  the  truth,  that  the  sublime  is  next 
door  neighbor  to  the  ridiculous.  His  pen 
would  fain  invent  a  row  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  an  insnrrectioii.  He  imaginea 
what  the  people  might  have  done,  and  is  led 
by  a  sort  of  national  consciousness  to  com- 
pare them  with  an  old  raven  flapping  hia 
wings  ond  digging  his  beak  and  talons  into 
a  corpse,*  accompanying  the  act  by  the 
most  disgusting  croak  ings.  No  writer,  even 
in  the  worst  times  of  the  empire,  would  evev 
for  a  moment  have  thought  of  debasing  the 
Roman  people  by  such  a* comparison.  When 
most  a  prey  to  corruption  and  degenera* 
cy,  there  was  terror  in  their  indignation. 
Trepidation  aecompamed  their  outbreaks, 
and  the  most  hardened  tyrants  trembled  to 
face  them  in  the  paroxysms  x)f  their  fury. 
An  ^meut€  in  France  has  generally,  since 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  been  a 
hole  and  corner  business,  instigated  by 
some  obscure  criminal,  and  carried  iirto 
effect  by  a  handful  of  desperate  vagabonda. 
To  overcome  such  adversaries  surely  re- 
quires no  display  of  transcendant  abilities. 
Any  thing  superior  to  the  anile  incapacity 
of  Charles  X.  will  suffice  to  govern  France. 
There  is  not  a  despot  in  Europe  who  would 
be  unequal  to  the  task.  The  Parisians  bend 
their  neck  to  the  yoke ;  they  only  ask  bread 
and  journals,  and  incessant  abuse  of  Eng- 
land 

Where  then  is  the  mighty  merit  of  goF« 
erning,  during  fifteen  years,  so  subTnissive 
and  docile  a  people  t    There  is  no  nation 

*  This  delicate  image  is,  with  tome  slight  tb- 
rtation,  thus  expressed  by  M  Capefigae,  *^L« 
General  Daumeinie  la  vieus  toldatf  fut  oblig4k  da 
venir  ^arlemeoter  avec  cette  troupe  rugisMiite,  •! 
il  parviot  d  calmer  ceraBseroblement^plussombra 
que  le  battement  des  ailes  des  corbeaux  qui  s'abat- 
tent  pour  aigntser  leur  bee  sur  lea  ossement  ('•s 
«tidavT«s."^T.  in.  IM 
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ia  the  world  whose  relaiioas,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, are  less  complex.  The  population 
is  hon\ogeaeoa8,  and  addicted  to  little  va- 
riety of  occupation;  and  a  large  amount  of 
political  ignorance  lies  like  a  dead  weight 
on  public  opinion  all  over  the  kingdom ; 
and  this  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  rural 
occupations  of  the  people.  An  immense 
majority  of  the  French,  engaged  from  fa- 
ther to  son  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
liTe  scattered  o?er  the  face  of  the  country, 
In  villages  and  small  towns,  where  much 
more  thought  is  bestowed  on  fiddles  and 
five  franc  pieces  than  on  the  franchise,  on 
reunions  than  on  reform,  on  soup  than  on 
political  economy.  There  are  few  great 
cities  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  forges 
of  political  opinion.  There  is  little  move* 
ment  in  the  population,  which  has  every 
where  a  local  impress,  a  provincial  charac- 
ter, a  traditional  cast  of  thought  utterly  in* 
conceivable  to  us.  No  speculation,  no^n- 
terprise,  disturbs  or  intermingles  the  various 
strata  of  society.  The  descent  of  trades 
and  professions  operates  almost  like  the  laws 
of  caste  among  the  Hindus.  The  channels 
of  trade  are  few  and  narrow,  and  swept  by 
no  brisk  current.  A  sluggish  communica- 
tion goes  on  between  place  and  place,  like 
that  which  existed  in  England  daring  the 
middle  ages.  Externally,  France  has  no 
multiplied  relations,  little  commerce,  few 
colonies,  no  neighbors  but  those  on  her  own 
frontier.  Great  Britain  is  neighbor  to 
three-fourths  of  the  world.  Innumerable 
nations  stand  in  contact  with  her.  Half 
the  world  depends  on  her  for  clothing  and 
the  productions  of  the  useful  arts.  France 
has  nothing  to  offer  to  strangers  but  wines 
or  gewgaws,  things  which  they  can  very 
well  do  without.  Her  people,  therefore, 
are  not  much  tempted  abroad,  and,  conse- 
quently, never  acquire  that  reckless  inde- 
pendents^ of  character  which  is  incompatible 
with  a  tyrannical  government. 

The  English  people  could  not  live  under 
liouis  Philippe  for  one  week.  They  would 
not  attack  him  wiih  infernal  machines,  they 
would  hatch  no  conspiracies,  they  wonid 
break  out  into  no  emeutes^  but  they  would 
smother  him  under  petitions,  or  brain  him 
with  a  remonstrance.  Tliey  would  meet 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
they  would  agitate,  they  would  shake  the 
whole  soil  of  the  island  with  popular  emo* 
tion.  There  would  be  no  rest  for  him  or 
his  ministers,  night  or  day.  Trade  would 
cease,  politics  would  absorb  man,  woman, 
and  cbildy  throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 


He  would  perceive  that  he  could  hope  for 
no  peace  or  intermission  till  he  granted 
them  their  rights,  and  he  would  therefore 
grant  them. 

If  M.  Capefigue  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
as  most  probably  he  is,  we  should  like  to 
hear  his  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
These  he  has  not  given  in  the  lengthy  vol- 
umes before  us.  We  grant  he  is  very  severe 
on  the  French  people,  abundantly  ready  to 
acknowledge  their  imperfections  and  to  ex- 
aggerate their  wickedness;  for  the  worse 
he  can  prove  them  to  be,  the  more  credit 
must  be  due  to  Loub  Philippe  for  keeping 
them  quiet 

That  the  King  of  the  Barricades  very 
early  learned  to  distrust  his  subjects  we  are 
aware.  Even  so  far  back  as  December, 
1830,  he  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  a 
fatal  termination  to  his  reign,  and  issued  a 
curious  order,  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  came  by  -  accident  Traversing  the 
Champs  Elys^es  one  rainy  day,  wrapped  up 
to  the  nose  in  a  cloak,  we  were  about  to 
step  into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  when 
a  sentinel  stepped  forward  and  said :  '  Tou 
can't  go  in.'  'And  why  not?'  said  we. 
'  Because,'  replied  the  man, '  you  have  a 
cloak  on.'  '  And  what  harm,'  we  inquired, 
'  is  there  in  a  cloak  V  '  Oh,  none  in  the 
world,'  rejoined  he, '  but  it  is  feared  there 
may  be  something  under  it.'  '  And  what 
ia  to  be  done  V  continaed  we.  '  Why,  just 
slip  off  your  cloak,'  observed  the  soldier, 
and  then  step  inside  the  gate  and  put  it  on 
again.  I  shall  have  done  my  duty,  and 
that's  all  I  care  about.  His  majesty,  how-, 
ever,  I  can  tell  you,  is  afraid  of  cloaks,  and 
of  the  people  who  wear  them.' 

The  soldier  was  right,  Louis  Philippe 
had  already  begun  to  dread  his  people.  For 
a  few  weeks  a^er  the  Barricades  he  used 
to  drive  about  with  his  family  in  an  open 
carriage,  and  appeared  anxious  to  court 
popularity.  He  even  sometimes  ventured, 
as  M.  Capefigue  very  carefully  relates,  to 
go  abroad  on  foot  with  a  single  aide*de» 
camp,  when  he  was  usually  recognized  and 
saluted  with  loud  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 
But  such  days  were  far  too  bright  to  last. 
The  intercourse  between  king  and  people 
is  not  to  be  carried  on  after  that  fashion  in 
France.  It  might  do  very  well  for  the 
old  Emperor  of  Austria  to  stump  about  Vi« 
enna,  like  a  parisli  beadle,  and  be  known 
and  greeted  by  his  phlegmatic  subjects  with 
a  submissive,  affectionate  alarm,  which  in- 
sured his  safety,  and  their  servitude.  The 
offspring  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
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not  yet  reached  that  pitch.  They  haTe  just 
enough  of  fire  left  in  them,  to  make  it  haz- 
ardous for  their  sovereigns  to  go  unescorted 
abroad,  though  not  enough  to  compel  them 
to  rule  constitutionally.  They  have  never 
yet  conquered  for  themselves  the  right  to 
hold  a  public  meeting.  They  cannot  con- 
gregate together  to  discuss  their  grievances, 
and  make  speeches,  good  or  bad,  and  pass 
resolutions  and  petition  parliament,  or  re- 
monstrate with  it.  Hence  their  partiality 
for  secret  societies,  and  the  offensive  asper- 
ity of  their  opposition  press.  But  their  hos- 
tile feelings  do  not  exhale  themselves  in 
fierce  and  fiery  declamation  as  with  us;  but 
in  calumnious  statements,  quietly  expressed, 
and  odious  insinuations.  On  this  fact  the 
French  sometimes  pride  themselves.  The 
reason,  however,  is,  that  they  always  write 
under  correction,  and  play  their  little  harm- 
less gambols,  like  a  spaniel  accustomed  to 
be  beaten.  They  must  not«peak  out,  dare 
not  be  rough  and  boisterous.  Such  habits 
flourish  only  in  free  countries.  The  sub- 
jects of  despotic  states  have  always  a  cer-* 
tain  tincture  of  politeness,  which  has  a 
secret  reference  to  the  stick.  In  proof  of 
their  supposed  freedom,  they  sometimes  re- 
fer to  their  hneutes,  and  the  saturnalia  of 
their  revolution.  But  all  these  demonstrate 
the  contrary ;  they  are  indications  that  the 
pressure  was  too  great,  and  that  the  passions 
of  the  populace,  finding  a  chance  outlet, 
had  burst  forth,  like  the  winds  in  Virgil, 
suddenly  to  ravage  sea  and  land.  ■ 

A  people  replete  with  energy,  and  actu- 
ated by  strong  feelings  of  independence,  is 
little  addicted  to  revolutions.  It  will  stand 
no  nonsense  from  its  rulers.  It  does  not 
rafler  grievances  to  accumulate ;  it  lies  al- 
ways on  the  watch  against  abuses ;  it  mnr- 
murs,  it  grumbles,  it  threatens,  and  thus 
prevents  the  necessity  of  trying  conclu- 
sions with  the  established  authorities.  Louis 
Philippe  would  be  a  harmless  man  enough 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Being  gifted 
with  considerable  shrewdness,  he  would  at 
once  perceive  that  it  is  not  for  courts  or 
cabinets  to  play  with  the  feelings  of  the 
English  people.  We  must  have  our  repre- 
sentatives, good  or  bad ;  we  must  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  the  tongue ;  we  must  say  what 
we  please,  and  publish  what  we  please; 
discuss  any  thing  and  every  thing,  and  that, 
too,  in  any  numbers,  from  five  hundred  to 
half  a  million.  Enjoying  these  privileges,  we 
eschew  altogether  infernal  machines,  barri- 
cades, and  that  sort  of  thing.  Occasionally, 
to  be  sure,  we  ourselves  submit  to  great 


abuses,  because  we  know  but  one  way  of 
getting  rid  of  any  thing  that  annoys  ns, 
and  that  way  generally  requires  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  to  bring  us  to  the  point 
desired.  We  convince,  instead  of  killing, 
the  opposite  party.  We  assail  them  with 
the  artillery  of  public  opinion,  we  thrust  out 
towards  them  the  ugly  muzzles  of  syllo- 
gisms, we  bring  them  down  by  force  of  ar- 
gument. 

And  yet  the  French  sometimes  fancy  that 
it  is  their  mission  to  carry  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ideas  round  the  world.  To  Great 
Britain  they  attribute  a  much  lower  aim  : — 

**  They  call  us  iradert^  and  with  «winith  phrase 
Soil  our  oddhioQ." 

But,  among  other  things,  we  trade  also 
in  constitutions,  and  watch  with  as  much 
anxiety  over  the  fate  of  our  freedom  as  over 
that  of  our  printed  cottons.     We  produce 
statesmen,  too,  and  would  not  submit  to  be 
lectured   by  dreary  doctrinaires,  such  as 
elaborate  fustian  for  the  French  Chambers. 
Look  at  the  two  countries  and  the  two  peo- 
ple!    In  France,  authority  meddles  with 
every  thing ;  in  England,  it  never  shows  it- 
self if  it  can  help  it,  so  that  a  foreigner 
might  almost  imagine  we  had  no  govern- 
ment at  all.  Authority  never  was  so  modest 
as  it  is  in  England.     It  cohceals  itself  be- 
hind  a  thousand    pretences,  rather  than 
come  forward  and  contest  the  privileges  of 
the  subject.     In  France^  the  people  cannot 
make  a  railway  but  the  government  will 
immediately  have  a  hand  in  it.  In  England, 
scarcely  any  stress  of  circumstances  can 
compel  the  government  to  invade  the  do-^ 
mains  of  private  speculation.     We  draw  an 
almost  impassable  line  between  public  and 
private  business,  and  confiding  the  one  to 
the  care  of  our  rulers,  forbid  them  to  med- 
dle with  any  thing  else.    They  know,  also, 
and  observe  the  limits  of  their  duty.    They 
understand  what  the  public  expects  of  them, 
and  with  a  tact  which  would  excite  admi- 
ration if  it  were  not  every  day  witnessed, 
they  generally  contrive  to  avoid  producing 
a  shock  between  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  interests  of  government. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  now,  that  as 
M.  Capefigue  progresses  with  his  pamphlet 
in  ten  volumes,  he  may,  if  possible,  take 
them  into  consideration.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  may  not  find  room  for  them,  since, 
although  he  pretends  to  take  all  Europe  for 
his  theme,  he  is  scarcely  ever  able  to  look 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  France.  But  to 
him,  of  course,  France  is  Europe.     We  td* 
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mire  the  ingeauitj  of  patriotism  when  it 
keeps  within  any  tolerable  limits.  But 
French  patriotism  too  commonly  means  an 
atter  contempt  fo^  every  thing  beyond  the 
borders.  They  are  the  only  parallel  the  Chi- 
nese hate  in  Christendom.  They  have  two 
ejea,  and  see  clearly  with  both,  while  all 
other  nations  have  but  one  at  most. 

When  the  historian  of  Louis  Philippe 
comes,  however,  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
mental  activity  displayed  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  new  period,  he  discovers 
little  that  can  afford  him  satisfaction.  Arts 
and  literature  seldom  flourish  in  the  periods 
of  excitement.  They  are  but  the  orna- 
ments of  our  intellectual  life,  and  when  we 
are  contending  for  the  thing  itself,  ii  is  im- 
possible to  beitow  much  attention  on  the 
mere  graces  of  it.  Literary  men,  in  re- 
viewing the  progress  of  mankind,  are  too 
apt  to  overrate  the  value  of  mere  letters. 
They  forget  that  nations  may  be  happy 
without  them,  and  that,  even  in  periods  of 
high  civilization,  it  may  sometimes  be 
questionable  whether  the  contemporary  ad- 
ditions to  them  produce  more  good  or  harm. 
In  France,  as  M.  Capefigue  acknowledges, 
the  harm  predominated.  A  vicious  spirit 
pervaded  nearly  all  the  compositions  of  the 
day,  which  aimed  at  acquiring  popularity 
by  flattering  the  ignoble  passions  of  the 
multitude.  A  sort  of  mock  philosophy, 
half  pantheism,  and  half  sentiment,  was 
got  up  expressly  for  the  occasion ;  and  this 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  theory  of  polit- 
ical economy,  adapted  (o  the  capacity  of 
sots  and  dreamers.  The  noblest  principles 
of  politics  were  shorn  of  their  dignity  by 
being  exhibited  in  connexion  with  odious 
doctrines,  which  have  always  been  the  aver- 
sion of  honest  men.  The  speculators  and 
visionaries  of  the  period  were  obviously  not 
aware  that,  in  proportion  as  pofltrcal  sys- 
tems divest  themselves  of  the  aid  of  mate- 
rial force,  they  require  the  support  of  doc- 
trines and  opinions.  Despotism  may  repose 
on  sensual  creeds,  may  consort  with  vice, 
and  even  derive  strength  from  national 
profligacy ;  but  the  opposite  of  despotism 
must,  in  all  times  and  countries,  owe  its 
permanent  existence  and  eflicacy  to  spirit- 
ual theories,  which  nourish  virtue  in  the 
people,  and  render  patriotism  and  the  abne- 
gation of  self  habitual  conditions  of  the 
mind. 

France  has  endeavored  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  liberty  under  impossible  circum- 
stances. Her  reformers  have  not  sufficiently 
reflected  that  society  cannot  be  kept  to- 
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gether  without  the  operation  of  cohesive  or 
lepressive  principles.  If  lofty  ethical  habits, 
which  endear  men  to  each  other^  and  lead 
them  to  discover  their  own  good  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  neighbors  do  not  prevail, 
their  place  must  be  supplied  by  the  fear  of 
power,  by  selfish  solicitude,  by  mutual  sus- 
picion, with  which  freedom  cannot  coexist. 
There  is  a  strong  sensual  tendency  in  the 
French  character.  Even  the  most  spiritual 
writers  escape  with  difficulty  from  this  fail- 
ing, their  highest  thoughts  and  aspirations 
being  too  commonly  disturbed  by  exhala- 
tions from  worldly  objects. 

At  the  time  iromediatefy  succeeding  the 
revolution  of  July,  great  additional  force 
was  imparted  to  the  grosser  passions  of  the 
people ;  during  the  struggle  itself  they  had, 
as  we  have  said  already,  exhibited  manj 
good  qualities,  much  disinterestedness,  and 
a  very  strong  desire  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  community.  But  afterwards,  when  they 
came  to  observe  that  the  leaders  of  all  par- 
ties were  endeavoring  to  secure  as  many 
advantages  as  possible  to  themselves,  and 
that  what  might  be  called  the  aristocratic 
class,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  democra- 
tic, was  drawing  up  to  itself  and  absorbing 
all  the  warmth  that  should  go  to  vivify  the 
whole  body  politic,  they  began  to  grow 
ashamed  of  their  enthu&iasm,  and  in  their 
turn  endeavored  to  snatch  as  much  pleasure 
and  to  accumulate  as  much  property  as  they 
could  for  themselves.  It  was  this  reaction- 
ary feeling  that  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Parisians.  Anxious  above  all 
things  not  to  be  duped,  they  sought  to 
recompense  themselves  for  their  former 
sacrifices,  by  seizing  upon  all  manner  of 
coarse  indulgences,  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  hour  flung  in  their  way. 

Hence  the  debasement  of  literature,  the 
abuse  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  the  pro- 
fane and  odious  character  assumed  by  what 
passed  just  then  for  philosophy.  Volney 
had  observed  of  au  Oriental  people,  that 
apprehending  nothing  after  death,  believing 
that  when  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil,  no  dreams  come  to  disturb  our  ever- 
lasting sleep,  they  take  op  arms  with  alac- 
rity, and  throw  away  their  lives  with  abso- 
lute inJifference.  A  phenomenon  exactly 
analogous  has  from  time  to  time  been  ob- 
servable in  France.  Men  steeped  in  the 
influence  of  the  senses,  swayed  by  irregular 
passions,  unaccustomed  to  reflection,  desti- 
tute of  all  correct  knowledge,  have  rushed 
from  the  orgies  of  sensuality  into  the  em- 
brace of  death  without  allowing  themselves 
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a  moment's  pause  for  calm  thought.  And 
this  is  the  heroism  of  pantheistical  dogmas, 
the  heroism  of  those  villanous  schools, 
which,  at  different  epochs  of  the  world's 
history,  have  reappeared  for  the  calamity  of 
mankind.  St.  Simonians,  Communists, 
Fourrierists,  and  a  rabble  of  other  sectari- 
ans arose,  preaching  vice,  and  eating  like 
canker-worms  into  the  hopes  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

Their  principal   attacks   were  directed 
against  property  and  marriage,  and  it  is 
characteristic,  of  the  French  that  they  have 
clung  far  more  tenaciously  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter ;  for  while  there  has  been 
no  relinquishment  of  estates,  no  indifference 
to  five-franc  pieces,  marriage  has  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  so  much  disrepute  that 
half  the  children  now  born  in  Paris  are  ille- 
gitimate, and  yet  the  French  perceive  no 
absurdity  in  prating  from  time  to  time  about 
democratic  institutions  as  though  it  were 
practicable  to  reconcile  such  things  with 
the  character  of  a  people,  a  moiety  of  whom, 
by  their  own  showing,  live  in  habitual  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamental  duties  of  society. 
With  these  data  before  him,  any  one  may 
foresee  what  is  to  be  the  future  destiny  o( 
France.     It  must  submit  to  servitude  under 
some  form  or  other  until  it  can  resolve  to 
have  a  national  religion ;  Catholicism,  if  it 
can  discover  nothing  better.     There  is  no 
freedom  without  faith.     The  man  who  be- 
lieves in  nothing  better  than  himself,  will 
never  make  great  sacrifices  for  his  fellow- 
creatures.     The  body  politic  is  a  sphere 
which  is  but  half  earthly,  the  other  half  is 
in  the  skies,  and  belongs  to  them.     Weak 
and  fantastic  reasonera  would  strip  politics 
of  this  attribute  of  sublimity,  and  reduce 
the  people  to  a  body  of  calculating  savages 
congregated  together,  but  still,  secretly,  in 
a  state  of  mutual  hostility.     Religion  gives 
nuen  a  common  parentage,  melts  them  into 
one  family,  throws  the  links  of  affection  far 
and  wide  around  the  necks  of  all,  creates  a 
common  home  for  the  whole  human  race, 
where,  in  the  sight  of  one  common  Father, 
they  may  taste  of  eternal  happiness.     The 
influence  exercised  by  this  system  is,  we 
own,  leas  powerful  than,  for  our  good,  we 
could  desire ;  but  without  it  man  has  no 
choice  but  to  degenerate  perpetually,  and 
lose  one  by  one  all  the  attributes  which 
raised  him  from  primeval  barbarism,  and 
gave  grandeur  and  expansion  to  his  intel- 
lect, beauty  to  his  thoughts,  force  to  his 
principles,  elevation  to  his  fancies,  and  a 
broad  and  permanent  basis  to  his  happiness. 


From  the  Foreign  Uoeiterly  Revleir. 
THE  LATE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

1.  Charakterziige  au$  dem  Lehen  des  K6^ 
nigs  von  Preuisen,  Ptiedrick  Wilhehn 
III,  {Traits  of  Character  from  the 
Life  of  Prederick  WiiUatn  111.,  King 
of  Prussia,)  Pounded  an  Personal  olh 
servation,  by  Fr.  Eylert,  Evangelitai 
Bishop  and  Court^Preacher.  Potsdam 
and  Magdeburg.     1844,  1845. 

2.  The  Religious  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Frederick  William  11 L,  Kingof  PruS" 
sia.  {Extracts  from  the  above,)  By 
'Jonathan  Birch,     London,  1844. 

3.  Das  konigliehe  Wort  Frederich  WO^ 
hebn  IIL,  Konig  ron  Preussen;  eine 
d^n  Preussischen  Stdnden  Htberreichte 
Denkschrifi,  (The  Royal  Word  of 
Frederick  WxlHum  III,,  King  of  Prus- 
sia; a  Memorial  presented  to  the  States 
of  Prussia.)  By  Dr,  John  Jacoby, 
December,  18444 

In  the  clean  and  elegant  town  of  TO- 
plitz,  amid  the  lonely  Bohemian  hillS| 
where  the  most  select  sprigs  of  Prussian 
and  Austrian  gejitility  flock  annually  to  re- 
fresh their  jaded  bodies  with  salubrious 
baths,  there  used .  (some  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  ago)  to  be  seen,  regularly  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  a  tall  and  well-built  figure,  of  a 
sombre  aspect  and  a  measured  stride, 
plainly  clad,  with  an  olive-colored  coat 
sometimes  a  little^he  worse  for  wear),  a 
white  vest,  gray  trousers,  a  round  hat  on 
his  head,  and  a  walking-stick  in  his  hand. 
Judging  by  the  stifihess  and  soleroniiv  of 
this  personage,  you  might  have  taken  him 
for  a  Methodist  minister  meditating  a  ser* 
mon  ;  for  a  Scottish  '  Dominie'  pondering 
on  the  relative  qui,  qu<g,  quod;  or,  for  a 
provincial  stroller  rehearsing  to  himself  the 
part  of  the  Ghost  in  '  Hamlet.*  But  if  you 
wait  a  little,  you  will  perceive  that  this 
judgment,  like  most  others  made  on  the 
first  blush,  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  precipi- 
tate, and  very  far  wide  of  the  truth.  You 
will  perceive  that  this  personage,  though 
courting  solitude,  a  friend  of  silence  and 
laconic  in  his  phrase;  though  he  will  often 
stand  for  hours  together  on  the  banks  of 
the  large  pond  in  Prince  Clary's  park,  con- 
templating the  slow  and  solemn  sailing  of 
the  stately  swans;  that  this  remarkably 
severe  and  solemn  man  is  any  thing  but  a 
recluse,  has,  on  the  contrary,  moved  much 
in  the  great  world ;  and  is  known  and  re- 
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cognized  by  every  baron  and  baroness  in 
Toplitz  as  a  person  whom  all  are  bound, 
and  whom  many  of  them  delight,  to  honor. 
He  is  in  fact  a  monarch ;  Frederick  William 
III.,  King  of  Prussia ;  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  his  age,  if  not  by  virtue 
of  his  overtopping  personal  qualities,  cer- 
tainly by  the  strange  and  eventful  nature 
of  his  public  history.     Yet  even  as  a  pri- 
vate character  you  will  find  him  not  un- 
worthy of  a  little  passing  observance ;  if  he 
has  got  the  prim   exterior  of  a  parading 
Prussian,  he  has  also  the  true  heart  and  the 
straightforward  aspect  of  an  honest  Ger- 
man ;  and  when  you  consider  how  much 
the  character  of  an  absolute  monarchy  like 
Prussia  is   moulded  and  modified  by  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  monarch,  you  may 
be  apt  to  think  that  this  ungaiuly  and  re- 
pulsive personage  is  a  character  that  will 
richly  reward  the  trouble  of  a  more  minute 
personal  inspection.     Frederick  William, 
however  formal  and  pedantic  in  bis  out- 
ward  man,  is  evidently  no  mere   player- 
king,  speaking  the   speech   exactly  in   all 
points  as  it  is  set  down ;  you  may  rest  as- 
sured, on  the  contrary,  that  behind  this  ex- 
act and  measured  exterior  there  dwells  a 
soul  not  unfurnished  with  certain  native 
ideas  and  purposes,  that  well  know  how  to 
assert  their  own  steady  place  in  the  world, 
and  will  not  easily  be  jostled  out  of  joint. 

The  number  40  seems  to  be  a  special 
favorite  of  the  Fates  in  the  advancing  his- 
tory of  the   house  of  Brandenburg.      lo 
1640,  that   '  great   Elector'    mounted   the 
throne,  to  whom   Prussia  owes   her   first 
prominence  over  the  mass  of  petty  states 
with  which  she  was  originally  confounded  ; 
in  the  year  1740,  thai  greater   Frederick 
began  to  reign,  who  first  gave  to  Prussia 
the  reality,  as  his  grandfather  had  given  it 
the  name,  of  a  European  kingdom.     An- 
other century  revolves;  and  the  same  year 
40   witnesses  the  death  of  one  sovereign 
who  organized    the   commencement,  and 
the  succession  of  another  who  is  destined 
to  preside  over  the  completion  of  the  great- 
est social  revolution  effected  without  blond- 
shed  that  modern  history  records.     Fred- 
erick William  III.,  who  lost  the  battle  of 
Jena,  in  1806,  and  called  the   Baron  von 
Stein  to  his  counsels,  in  1808,  died  in  the 
year  1840.     In  his  character  and  policy, 
the  seeds  lie  concealed  of  much  that  is  full 
of  important  consequence  in   the  present 
political  and  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  one  of 
the  most  rising  states  of  Europe.     We  shall 
endeavor,  in  the  remarks  that  follow,  to 


bring  forward  a  few  points  of  this  Europe^ 
an  biography,  the  contemplation  of  which 
may  enable  us  more  perfectly,  whether  to 
understand  the  past  or  to  anticipate  the 
future  of  Prussian  history. 

One  word,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  au- 
thor of  the  three  volumes,  the  title  of  which 
is  prefixed.     A  good  biography  of  a  king 
any  where  is  a  rarity ;  a  good  biography  of 
a  German  continental  absolutist,   written 
by  a  German  bishop,  and  a  father  confes- 
sor  immediately  after  the    decease  of  its 
royal  subject,  is,  as  human  nature  goes, 
we    may    say    shortly,    an    impossibility. 
Bishop  Eylert's  life  of  Frederick  William, 
accordingly  exhibits   in   rich    abundance 
every  fault  that  might  be  expected  to  be- 
long to  it  in  the  circumstances ;  it  is  prosy 
and  discursive  as  the  production  of  a  Ger- 
man (for  the  Germans,  once  for  all,  as  a 
general   rule,  cannot  write  biographies), 
eulogistic  and  exaggerated  as  the  produc" 
tion  of  a  courtier,  submissive,  subservient, 
and  stupid  as  the  production  of  a  central- 
ized Prussian,  and  an  Erastianized  bishop. 
Nevertheless,  the  book   is  a  very   useful 
book  ;  and  the  bishop  a  man  for  whom  we 
feel  no  vulgar  respect.     He  has,  indeed, 
said  many  things  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
said ;   and,  on  the   other  hand,  refrained 
from  saying  much  that  he  ought  to  have 
said ;  but  for  the  one  fault,  that  of  super- 
fluity, he  has  the  double  plea  to  urge  that 
he  is  a  German,  and  that  he  is  an  old  man 
above  seventy  ;  while  for  his  sins  of  omis- 
sion he  can  state,  that  in  Prussia  many 
matters  are  considered  as  of  private  inter- 
pretation   and    professional    decision,   on 
which  in  England  every  drinker  of  port- 
wine  or  porter  thinks  himself  privileged  to 
descant.     How  honest,  for  instance,  is  the 
(bllowing  prefatory  confession  : — 

"  The  portrait  which  I  have  given,**  says 
the  bishop,  <'  is  taken  from  the  life,  but  itiis  iiv-  - 
complete;  I  do  not  exhibit  the  monarch  to 
my  readers  as  a  soldier,  or  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  not  as  a  financier,  nor  as  a  ruler,  not  as 
a  diplomatist,  nor  as  a  politician,  in  none  of 
these  most  important  relations  of  his  public 
life,  where  he  exerted  his  most  remarkaole  in- 
fluence; ^or  tkese  are  maiterfj  in  /ac/,  which 
I  do  noi  understcmd;  and  in  matters  vhir.h  f 
do  not  understand^  I  can  pass  no  judgment,^' 

There  is  a  certain  humility  here,  which, 
like  charity,  may  well  be  allowed  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins ;  though  we  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  in  countries  situated  as 
Prussia  at  the  present  moment  is,  there  may 
be  as  much  of  worldly  convenience  as  of  < 
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Christian  self-restraint  in  the  ?irtae.  How- 
ever, we  shall  think  no  evil ;  opinions  on 
matters  of  this  kind,  like  plants  and  ani- 
mals, are  liable  to  be  affected  not  a  little 
by  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  grow; 
and  we  agree  entirely  with  the  worthy 
bishop,  that  the  root  of  the  governor  and 
the  politician  is  to  be  found  in  the  man 
and  the  Christian,  whom  he  makes  it  his 
main  business  to  characterize.  Let  us 
commence,  therefore,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  evangelical  father-confessor,  with  a 
few  of  these  personal  traits. 

The  late  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  was  a  true  Ger- 
man;  but  he  possessed  eminently  rather 
the   qualities    which   the  German    has  in 
common  with  the  Lowland  Scot,  than  those 
other    and   characteristic   elements  which 
distinguish  the  Trans-Rhenane  Teut  from 
every  other  species  of  the  same  wide  family. 
There  are  indeed,  as  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Germans  know,  two  kinds  of  men 
amongst  them,  both  very  German  as  op- 
posed to  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  or  Italian, 
but  opposed  to  each  other  by  the  strongest 
and  most  obstinate  laws    of  natural  tem- 
perament.    There  is*what  we  may  call  the 
winged  German  and  the  walking  German, 
or  if  you  please,  the   ballooning  German 
and  the  architectural  German  ;  the  soaring 
German,   and    the  steady  German;     the 
speculative  German,  and  the  practical  Ger- 
man.    The  late  King  of  Prussia  belonged 
altogether  to  the  latter  class ;  and  was,  in 
fact,  according  to  the  more  common  English 
idea  of  Germanism,  more  like  a  Scotch- 
man  than  a  German.     Like  the   Scotch- 
man, of  a  plain  unpretending  exterior,  he 
was  not  less  plain,  discreet,  and  downright 
in  his  whole  cast  of  thought  and  tone  of 
sentiment ;  and  though  he  was  not  ivithout 
respect  for  Immaauel  Kant — whom  he  call- 
ed '  a  strong  soul  in  a  weak  body ;'  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  transcen- 
dental Fichte  to  Berlin,  when  he  had  been 
expelled  from  Jena  on  a  charge  of  Aiheism 
— ^yet  was  his  nature  any  thing  but  specu- 
lative :  he  wnn  prosaic,  practical,  and  util- 
itarian in  the  highest  degree ;  and  no  pro- 
fessor of  Calvinistic  theology  in  the  jhrewd 
North  ever  expressed  a  greater  ^thhorrence 
of  German  metaphysics  than  did  Frederick 
William   IIL      As  his  quiet  and  decent- 
minded  brother,  '  good  Kaiser  Franz,'  of 
Austria,  used  to  say  oHen  very  emphatically 
— *  We  want  no   clever  people' — so  his 
Prussian  majesty  not  less  characteristically, 
but  with  infiuttely  more  sense  used  to  re- 
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peat — '  I  want  no  phantoms  and  no  phan- 
tasmagorias; your  fantastic  gentlemen  I 
cannot  use;  Phantasus  was  the  broth- 
er OF  Morpheus.'  There  is  truth  here 
and  wit  also ;  for  that  morose  and  monosyl- 
labic German  mouth  could  at  times,  as  the 
bishop  assures  us,  expand  itself,  and  give  ut- 
terance to  something  like  a  French  bon  mot ; 
but  still  the  characteristic  feature  of  his 
mind  was  that  Scotch  one  of  sound  sense, 
and  the  general  complexion  of  his  existence 
the  most  bald  and  inveterate  prose.  A  grand 
habitual  antidote  he  did  bear  in  his  mind 
to  that  portentou.<9  effusion,  and  diffusion, 
and  confusion,  which  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  German  intellect;  and  how  often  did  he 
not,  in  the  course  of  business,  put  a  wise 
stop  to  the  large  discourses  of  his  council- 
lors, by  the  words — '  Gekort  nickt  hither. 
Zur  8ache!  Zur  Sache!  Nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter — to  the  point!  to  the 
point  r  Intimately  connected  with  this  di- 
rect and  blunt  practicality  was  another  fea- 
ture in  the  king's  character;  and  a  feature 
more  characteristically  German ;  a  great 
love  of  truth  and  a  detestation  of  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  unsubstantial  rhetoric, 
sounding  compliment,  and  welMurned  flat- 
tery; for  all  these  things  are  at  the  core 
essentially  false;  and  a  direct,  truthful, 
plain  working-man  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  He  showed,  also,  no  vulgar  in- 
sight into  Christian  ethics,  when  he  said 
that,  '  acting  cigninst  a  man*s  conviction  is 
th6  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost,  which  can- 
not be  forgiven,*  Of  his  general  regard  for 
truth  the  following  interesting  traits  are 
given  by  the  bishop  : — 

"  Once  when  the  king  was  entering  a  con- 
siderable town,  the  superintendent  of  the 
{>lace  thought  proper  to  greet  him  with  a  eu- 
ogistic  address.  Frederick  interrupted  him, 
turning  indignantly  to  the  adjutant,  Colonel 
Witzleben,  *  This  is  not  to  be  endured— the 
man  speaks  plain  untruths.'  Then  taking  out 
the  paper  upon  which  the  names  of  those  in- 
vited to  the  afternoon  entertainment  stood, 
with  his  own  hand  he  scored  the  name  of  the 
superintendent  out. 

*^A  youni;  man  possessing  good  talents 
and  niucti  fluency,  and  furnished  with  high 
teat i menials,  had  been  proposed  as  preacher 
to  the  division  of  guards.  He  was  permitted' 
to  preadh  his  trial  sermon  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  in  the  court  and  garrison  church  at 
Potsdam.  He  here  discoursed  eloquently 
upon  Christian  heroism,  but  making  use  of 
unmeasured  encomiums  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  king  and  the  Prussian  army,  the  former, 
who  at  other  times  sat  there  listening  with  un- 
divided attention  to  all  he  heard,  lost  his  equa- 
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nimity,  and  risini^,  looked  round  the  church. 
As  hi9  eye  rested  on  mc,  in  his  displeasuref 
he  added, '  The  preacher  has  certainly  not 
studied  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at  least  he  has 
not  learnt  their  gpirit,  or  he  would  have 
knoven  well  that  the  inspired  writings  never 
flatter  men,  but  on  the  contrary,  humble  them. 
A  preacher  who  makes  my  troops  feel  their 
self-sufficiency,  and  puts  them  asleep  when  he 
ought  to  rouse  them,  I  will  not  endure.' 

'^In  1809,  when  the  kin^  with  his  family 
returned  to  BeHin  accordmg  to  his  former 
practice,  he  attended  the  celebration  oF  the 
Lord's  supper  in  the  church  at  Potsdam  with 
the  congregation.  The  moving  and  elevat- 
ing spectacle  of  a  sovereign  and  his  people 
uniting  on  such  consecrated  ground,  aflfected 
every  heart  so  much  that  I  thought  some  al- 
lusion to  the  circumstance  was  necessary. 
But  trifling  as  the  allusioo  was  it  displeased 
him.  *I  tnank  you  for  your  sermon,'  he  said, 
afterwards ;  '  it  was  an  excellent  one,  and  it 
edifled  me.  But  it  is  painful  to  me  when,  In 
the  preaching  of  the  divine  word,  any  mention 
is  made  of  my  name,  especially  in  the  way  of 
praise.'  I  answered  that  his  ftselings  on  this 
subject  were  known  to  me,  and  that  I  honor- 
ed such  sentiments ;  but  that  in  present  cir- 
cumstances the  people  would  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  theirjustesi  expectations,  had  I  passed 
over  in  utter  silenca  the  subject  which  warms 
all  hearts.'  I  added,  Mf,  however,  on  that 
account,  I  have  displeased  you,  yet  may  the 
good  intentions  which  I  had  excuse  me.'  The 
memorable  words  of  the  king  in  answer  to 
me  were,  ^  Your  good  intentions  I  have  by  no 
means  mistaken,  but  I  believe  there  is  no  king 
,  in  a  church  in  the  cues  of  God,  no  diatinc* 
tions,  no  merit.  The  more  eameslty  and 
freely,  and  mthout  respect  of  perstnu,  a  man 
preaches  God^s  ward,  the  more  will  I  esteem 
him.  ^  The  public  worship  of  Ood,  and  the 
partictpatifM  in  it,  is  meant  to  improve  man, 
and  on  that  account  real  truth  and  disagreea- 
ble truth  must  be  spoken  as  well  to  master  as 
to  servant.* " 

Beautifully  illustrative  of  this  deep-root- 
ed love  of  truth  in  the  royal  breast,  is  the 
following  reminiscence  from  the  king's  own 
mouth  of  his  early  intercourse  with  the 
great  Frederick  in  bis  latter  days.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  prophetic  intimation  of  the 
French  revolution,  inferior  in  interest  and 
signiflcance  to  nothing  of  the  kind  that  is 
recorded : 

"Yes!  a  truly  great  man.  On  this  very 
spot  it  was,  here  on  this  seat,  that  I  saw  and 
spoke  to  him  for  the  last  time.  He  was  full 
of  kindliness  and  tenderness.  He  examined 
me  on  the  difierent  subjects  of  study  in  which 
I  was  then  receiving  instruction,  especially  in 
history  and  mathematics.  He  made  me  con- 
verse with  him  In  French ;  and  then  took  out 
of  bis  pocket  Lafontaino's  fables,  one  of  which 
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he  made  me  translate.  Bv  mere  chanee  it 
happened  to  be  one  that  I  had  read  before 
with  my  tutor;  and  when  he  began  praising 
me  for  my  performance,  I  told  him  so.  Imme- 
diately his  earnest  countenance  brightened  up, 
he  stroked  me  gently  on  the  cheeks,  and  added, 
*  So  isVs  recht,  lieber  Fritz, — that's  the  right 
plan,  my  dear  Fritz,  always  honest  and  with- 
out concealment  Never  wish  to  seem  what 
you  are  not;  always  be  more  than  you 
appear.  These  words  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  me ;  and  dissimulation  and  misrep- 
resentation of  every  kind  I  have,  from  my  ear- 
liest years,  held  in  the  greatest  detestation  and 
abhorrence. 

*'  He  exhorted  me  particularly  to  cultivate 
the  French  language ;  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy over  the  whole  world,  and  by  its  flexi- 
bility peculiarly  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
And,  in  fact,  I  do  speak  it  (for  it  is  more  pli- 
ant) with  ffreater  readiness  than  German ; 
but  still  I  like  the  German  better.  Then,  on 
dismissing  me,  Frederick,  I  remember,  spoke 
seriously  to  this  effect.  <  Now,  Fritz,  werde 
was  tuduigei  par  excellence.  Learn  to  do 
something  thorough  in  the  world.  There 
are  great  events  waiting  for  you.  I  am  at 
the  end  of  my  career,  and  my  work  will  soon 
be  finished.  I  am  afraid  things  will  go  pile- 
mile  in  the  world  when  I  am  gone.  Every 
where  1  see  a  great  deal  of  fermenting  mat- 
ter; and  the  men  that  should  regulate  and 
lay  the  approaching  disturbance,  especially 
in  France,  do  all  they  can  to  nourish  it.  The 
masses  are  already  beginning  to  move  up 
from  below  ;  and  when  this  comes  to  an  out- 
break, da  ist  der  Teufel  las — then  the  devil  is 
loose.  I  fear  you  will  have  hard  work  of  it 
some  day.  Make  yourself  ready  ;  keep  your- 
self in  training;  be  firm.  Remember  me. 
Guard  our  honor  and  our  fame.    Do  injub- 

TICB  TO  NO  MAN  ;  BUT  LBT  NO  MAN  DO  INJtTB- 
TICE  TO  YOU.'  " 

But  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  late  Prussian  sovereign, 
and  one  which  seems  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  present  monarch,  was 
his  profound  reverence  for  religion,  and 
his  conscientioas  sopervisorship  of  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  As  Dr.  Arnold  said  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  has  an  idea  on 
the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  will, 
therefore,  show  constancy  and  consistency 
in  that  region,  however  he  may  vacillate 
elsewhere :  so  we  may  say  truly  of  Fred- 
erick William  III.,  that  if  many  parts  of 
his  political  conduct  are  inexplicable  on 
any  constant  principle,  his  ecclesiastical 
views  are  always  the  same.  In  this  part 
of  his  character,  also,  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch showed  more  of  the  Scottish,  than  of 
the  Saxon  Teut.  The  Scot  and  the  Sax- 
on  are,  indeed,  both   pre-eminently  reii- 
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gious;  bat  the  piety  of  the  one  is  more 
closely  bound  to  definite  do^ma  and  exter- 
nal institution,  while  that  of  the  other  par- 
takes more  largely  of  discursive  specula- 
tion and  desultory  sentiment.  From  every 
thing  of  this  kind,  so  common  among 
German  philosophers,  theologians,  and 
poets,  the  plain,  practical,  prosaic  mind,  of 
Frederick  William  III.  was  particularly 
averse;  and  instead  of  the  new  lights  by 
which  Hegel  taught  the  modern  divines  to 
interpret  the  Nicsean  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty,  his  majesty  preferred  the  old  and  obso- 
lete guidance  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
He  was,  indeed,  not  only  a  most  pious,  sin- 
cere andserious  Protestant  Christian,  butlike 
our  notable  James  I.  (with  infinitely  greater 
sense)  a  theologian,  and  like  bis  son  Charles, 
a  manufacturer  of  liturgies.  The  deeply 
religious  tone  of  Frederick  William's  mind 
sprang,  no  doubt,  from  an  original  and  es- 
sential element  of  his  character  ;  but  it  re- 
ceived its  full  development,  as  the  religious 
faculty  not  unfrequently  does,  in  his  years 
of  deep  personal  affliction  and  public  pros- 
tration ;  in  the  years  1S07-8-9,  when  Na- 
poleon  had  forced  him  to  flee   from   the 

'  sight  of  his  own  enslaved  capital  to  the  far 
banks  of  the  Pregel  at  Konigsberg.  Here 
the  humbled  monarch  found  that  spiritual 
consolation  of  which  he  stood  in  need,  in 
the  evangelic  words  of  Archbishop  Borow- 
sky,  a  man  whom  he  always  looked  up  to 
with  such  emotions  of  reverence  and  gra- 
titude, as  belong  to  the  converted  man 
when  he  contemplates  the  apostolic  agent 

s  of  his  conversion.  In  Borowsky  the 
wounded  majesty  of  Prussia  found  a  heal- 
ing power,  that,  on  a  mind  constituted  as 
his  was,  neither  the  profound  subtlety  of 
Kant,  nor  the  iron  energy  of  Fichte  was 
calculated  to  exercise.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  characeristic : — 

^  You  mui^t  cqntemplate  Borowsky  as  a  pro- 
phet of  the  Old  Testament,  and  an  apostle  of  the 
New ;  or,  if  this  is  saying  too  much,  at  least 
look  upon  him  as  a  true  copy  of  this  original 
tjrpe.  Every  thing  in  him  bears  the  stamp  of 
his  position^sugffesti^e  and  solid,  gentle  and 
serene,  artless  and  simple,  truthful  and  open. 
The  Christian  minister  only  is  seen  and  heard 
in  him,  free  from  all  atfectatian  and  all  pe- 
dantry. And  so  it  shall  and  must  be ;  and  so 
it  ever  is  when  the  vocation  to  which  a  man 
has  devoted  himself  has  penetrated  his  heart 
so  as  to  become  his  second  nature.  It  is  this 
that  is  wanting  in  the  clergymen  of  our  times. 
Every  profession  gives  to  fiim  who  lives  and 
breathes  in  it  a  peculiar  and  recognizable  im- 
press.   The  jurist  is  rooted  in  positive*  law 
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and  rests  there ;  the  philosopher  in  the  subtle- 
ty of  the  thoughts  which  are  ever  passing 
through  his  speculative  understanding;  the 
physician  inpearch  afler  the  laws  and  powers 
of  Nature.  To  tlie  soldier  the  word  of  com- 
mand is  ^  rule  and  type.'  Each  of  these  vo- 
cations has  its  alloted  sphere  to  cultivate;  and 
it  is  to  the  limited  nature  of  this  sphere  that 
all  its  consistency,  steadiness,  and  calmness 
are  owins — this  gives  it  at  once  a  sure  centre 
and  a  wide  circumference. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  in  the  clergymen 
of  our  age  a  visible  and  tangible  indennite- 
ness  and  desultoriness  of  character — an  ir- 
resolution, a  guessing,  an  imagining,  a  play  of 
opinion ;  now  this  way,  now  that  way,  to  suit 
the  many-colored  and  changing  ideas  of  the 
age. 

<^  I  am  aware  that  the  stagnation  of  religion 
in  a  nation  is  corruption  and  death ;  but  inde- 
cision begets  insecurity,  and  in  the  fluctuation 
we  lose  hold  of  the  basis  and  firm  foundation 
on  which  we  ought  to  rest.  Perfeetionadoo 
is  the  ever  restless  ffrand  impulse  of  humani- 
ly ;  but  without  a  deep,  solid  foundation,  no 
advance  can  be  made  towards  this;  and  what 
with  the  charm  of  novelty  JFbr  a  certain  period 
may  look  like  progress,  is  found  aflerwards  to 
be  but  a  vague  wandering  about  and  beating  of 
the  bush,  in  which  real  experience  is  lost,  and 
a  wild,  hazardous,  experimenting  supplies  its 
place.  In  a  Christian  clergyman  I  at  least 
desire  a  man,  who,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
shows  that  he  is  impressed  with  the  deep  con- 
viction that  he  is  the  servant  of  the  Church. 
This  is  seen  in  man^  in  nothing  but  their 
priestly  {garments— it  is  lost  when  in  colored 
and  modish  clothing  they  mix  with  the  world 
around  them.  I  am  certainly  not  of  opinion 
that  the  doctrinal  scheme  or  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  its  symbolical  books,  ought  to  be 
considered  perfect,  and  remain  for  ever  as  it 
is;  I  am  convinced  rather  that  the  Church 
would  be  revivified  and  would  develop  and 
retain  a  fresh  and  vigorous  existence  were 
it  to  enrich  itself  out  of  the  inexhaustible 
fulness  of  (xod^s  word,  and  restricting  itself  to 
this  decisive  authority  still  further  to  make 
use  of  the  results  of  the  progressive  age  for 
its  own  advantage. 

"But  a  fixed  system,  in  which  she  is  what 
she  is,  and  will  be,  and  shall  be,  and  by  which 
she  separates  herself  from  other  bodies,  the 
Church  must  have,  and  moreover  must  watch 
over,  as  over  a  sacred  possession ;  because 
only  by  means  of  a  common  element  can  a 
Christian  community  exist,  and  only  in  a  com- 
munity is  there  a  cenentiiig  and  self-preserv- 
ing power.  But  where  tliat  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Church's  Faith  is  lost  and  split  into 
opposing  countless  individual  opinions,  each 
man  making  a  new  religion  to  himself,  into 
stead  of  accepting  the  one  religion  given  to 
him  in  the  Scriptures,  and  where  men  are 
allowed  to  use  such  discretionary  power  and 
to  call  it  Protestantism,  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  that  they  will  go  on  protesting  till  not 
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one  iota  of  the  tenor  and  eubetance  of  Bibli- 
cal ChrifitiaDJty  is  lei^  remaining." 

These  seotiments,  so  familiar  to  us  in 
this  country,  where  most  persons  that  are 
Christians  at  all  are  so  as  believers  in  a 
.strictly  miraculous  and  supernatural  com- 
munication, might  not  be  worth  quoting  at 
such  length  in  this  place,  were  it  not  that 
this  very  matter  of  religion,  in  this  very  shape 
of  a  fixed  and  definite  supernatural isni  as 
opposed  to  a  more  free  and  floating  ration*- 
alism,  is  one  of  the  great  questions  now 
agitated  between  the  German  people,  and 
the  present  King  of  Prussia.    The  strug- 
gle  is  not  merely  between  bureaucratists 
and  constitutionalists,  between  central  uni- 
formity and  local  variety ;  but  emimently 
and  decidedly  between  one  religious  party 
of  which  the  watchword  is  Church,  and 
another  of  which  the  watchword  is  Free- 
dom.    It  is  a  dangerous  thing  indeed,  in 
some  sense,  for  a  people  to  have  a  very  re- 
ligious sovereign;   at  least  aJl  the  great 
civil  wars  in  Europe  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years  have  been  excited  and  cher- 
ished by  the  zeal  of  eminently  religious 
kings.    Ferdinand  of  Austria,  in  the  year 
1618,  and  Charles  of  England  in  1638, 
equally  set  their  kindoms  in   a  blaze  by 
their  piety.     Genius  of  any  kind,  indeed 
military  no  less  than  religious,  is  danger- 
ous upon  a  throne ;  not  because  genius  is 
a  bad  thing  any  where,  but  because  it  is 
often    unaccompanied    with   sense ;    and 
genius  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  is  a  thing  of  all  others 
the  most  opt  to  become  despotical.     We 
shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  we  find 
the  mild,  sober,  and  tolerant  personal  piety 
of  Frederick  William  IlL,  taking  a  form 
upon  the  throne,  in  little  distinguishable 
from  the  most  obdurate  bigotry  and  system- 
atic intolerance.     Most  interesting  and  in- 
structive in  this  view  is  the  following  pas- 
sage, in  which  the  royal  theologian  himself, 
with  a  curious  casuistry  (of  which  we  have 
familiar  examples  nearer  home),  draws  the 
live  of  distinction  between  the  private  con- 
science of  the  citizen,  and  the  state  con- 
science of  the  monarch.     In   his  private 
capacity,  according  to  thia  doctrine,  the 
crowned  individual    must  be  comprehen- 
sively  tolerant,   and  delicately  polite;   in 
the  performance  of  his  public  duties  intol- 
erance may  often  become  a  necessary  first 
principle,  and  persecution  a  natural  result. 

"  The  often  repeated  sentiment  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great— ^  In  my  kingdom  erery  man 
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may  go  to  heaven  in  his  own  way,'  is  one  to 
which  I  cannot  give  my  unconditional  assent. 
Taken  with  reference  to  individuals  indeed,  • 
and  single  cases,  (he  maxim  is  not  merely 
perfectly  safe,  but  absolutely  imperative.  No 
man,  no  ruler,  has  the  right  to  preecribe  to 
another  what  he  shall  believe :  faiih  cannot 
he  commanded  ^  it  is  the  (Ireest  possible  act  of 
a  free  mind.  Every  man  appropriates  to 
himself  and  assimilates  the  objects  of  his  faith 
according  to  his  capacities  and  temperament ; 
this  man  with  the  understanding,  that  with 
the  heart  A  perfect  unanimity  in  matters  of 
this  kind  is  an  impossibility.  And  if  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  force  such  unanimity  by  the 
imposition  of  external  forms,  this  outward 
compulsion  must  always  remain  a  dead  letter; 
nay,  worse,  it  will  even  excite  hatred  and  op- 
position, for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  mind 
of  man,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  think,  must 
assert  its  liberty  in  all  directions,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  dominion  of  religion.  Here  to  main- 
tain independent  dignity,  and  to  enjoy  abso- 
lule  liberty,  are  necessary  correlatives. 

<«So  far  Frederick's  maxim  is  correct;  and 
is  the  best  practical  rule  that  can  be  given  to 
guard  society  against  the  evils  of  intolerance 
and  sectarian  hatred;  but  it  becomes  wrong 
and  false  whenever  it  is  attempted  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  serious  relation  in  which  a  Protest>- 
ant  monarchy  stands  to  a  Protestant  Church,    . 
This  Church  came  into  existence  at  first,  only 
by  the  protecting  power  of  those  princes  who 
adhere  to  its  principles;  and  only  by  their 
subscription   and  executorial  power  did  the 
Augsbgrg  Confession  receive  public  sanction 
and  eclesiastical  authority.    The  reformers,  in 
order  to  give  stability  and  permanence  to  the 
new  Church,  placed  it  under  the  protection  of 
the  supreme  territorial  authoriiies,  and  these 
are,  therefore,  the  born  patrons  of  the  Church. 
This  protectorate,  by  the  free  act  ol'the  Church, 
made  their  sacred  duty,  and  intimately  xion- 
nected  with  every  thing  that  possesses  intense 
vitality  under  their  government,  has,  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  been  secured  as  the  sa- 
cred right  of  the  princes  of  Germany.    They 
must,  therefore,  take  the  Evangelical  Churui 
of  the  country  under  their  protection,  and  ihia 
can,  in  common  sense,  mean  nothing  else  than 
that  they  must  watch  over  the  maintenance 
and  operative  power  of  the  fixed  leading  prin- 
ciples which  constitute  the  spirit  and  the  suIh 
stance  of  the  Evangelical  Church ;  and  through 
which,  and  in  which,  she  has  become  that, 
which  she  is,  by  which  she  distinguishes  her-    * 
self  from  other  communions,  and  especially 
from  the  Roman  Catholic ;  principles,  m  short, 
which  she  cannot  surrender  and  lose,  without^ 
giving  up  her  own  character  and  losing  her 
own  existence.    For  wherever  this  ordering^ 
contrdting,  and  leading  hand  is  absent,  xht^ 
arbitrary  will  of  the  individual  becomes  su- 
preme ;  and  every  where,  in  the  state  as  well* 
as  in  the  Church,  there  is  nothing  more  terrible 
than  individual  caprice.    The  lawless  power 
having  no  boundaries  to  keep,  scatters  the 
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seeds  of  destruction  around ;  all  ties  are  loos- 
ened, and  social  dissolution  is  the  unavoidable 
consequence. 

^^  I  um  a  decided  enemy  of  every  hierarchy 
because  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Cliristian- 
ity,  and  1  detest  above  all  things  its  despotical 
government ;  but  if  the  Evangelical  Church 
is  without  all  government,  and  if  every  cler- 
gyman is  to  have  the  right  and  ihe  liberty  to 
administer  the  sacrament  according  to  his 
private  opinion  and  caprice,  if  he  may  preach 
and  teach  in  one  congregation  so,  and  in  the 
other  congregation  so,  then  all  organic  con- 
nexion is  dissolved,  and  to  talk  of  a  confession 
of  faitli  of  ihe  Evangelical  Church  (though 
every  church  musi  have  some  confession  or 
Other,}  becomes  a  practical  absurdity.  The 
ecclesiastical  element  thus  becomes  iuentilied 
with  the  whirl  of  every  momentary  and  ephe- 
meral idea,  and  amid  choosing  and  rejecting, 
building  up  and  pulling  down,  gradually  un- 
dermines the  evangelical  faith  of  the  people. 
The  children  have  then  a  ditfcrent  faith  from 
their  parents;  family  worship  and  domestK; 
piety  have  no  longer  any  nucleus  round  which 
they  can  ibrm,  and  public  worship  loses  every 
charm,  and  the  Church  itself  all  binding  power 
and  authority.  Binding,  cementing,  and  con- 
trolling liturgical  forms  are,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  precedent  of  the  reformers,  an  ei^sen- 
tial  want  of  the  evangelical  as  of  every  other 
church. 

**  These  prescribed  forms  are  by  no  means 
the  essentials  of  religion,  but  they  are  the  eu- 
circIin«F  and  preserving  cause  of  vital  piety,  and 
this  often  vanishes  when  these  are  broken 
down.  The  great  matter  always  is,  that  the 
officiating  clergyman  shall  know  how  to  keep 
himself  at  a  distance  from  a  mere  cold  and 
dead  mechanism,  and  to  breathe  into  the  sim- 
ple and  noble  form  the  animating  and  elevating 
spirit  which  belongs  to  it.  When  this  is  done^ 
the  stable  uniformity  and  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  these  forms  is,  in  fact,  the  very  thing 
whicli  clothes  them  with  a  pt  culiar  charm ;  for 
it  is  consistent  with  tlie  testimony  of  all  cxpe- 
rienee,  that  Christian  eongregntions,  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  especially,  are  so 
much  tlie  more  edified  with  these  forms  the 
more  f -.miliarly  and  tbndly  they  recur  to  them. 
as  to  a  sure  guide  and  a  clear  light  amid  the 
constant  changes  of  earthly  exidtence.  I  have 
thought  and  read  much  on  tliis  matter,  pro  and 
con.,  and  what  1  have  stated  is  my  decided  and 
welt  proved  conviction,  of  which  no  man  shall 
rob  me." 


This  whole  passage  is  pregnant  with  in- 
struction-; and  equally  so,  whether  we  ap- 
ply it  as  an  interpreter  to  explain  the  most 
notable  ecclesiastical  events  in  Prussia 
since  the  peace,  or  as  a  prophet  to  predict 
the  result  of  the  struggle  at  present  going 
on  beyond  the  Elbe,  between  the  Prussian 
people  and  the  Prussian  government.  In 
the  one  application  we  see  clearly  how  the 
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same  sovereign,  who  offered  his  territory 
as  an  asylum  to  the  expatriated  victims  of 
Austrian  bigotry  in.  the  Tyrol,  could  lend 
his  countenance  and  his  nrm  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  pious  old  Lutherans  from  Silesia. 
In  the  other  application,  we  see  how  evan- 
gelical piety^  inherited  from  his  father,  has, 
in  the  person  of  the  present  sovereign,  be- 
come a  synonym  for  bigotry,  methodisro, 
and  every  sort  of  selfish  narrow-minded ijess. 
In  an  absolutemonarcliy,  indeed,  where  the 
personal  feelings  of  the  king  are  at  no  point 
separable  from  the  public  law  of  the  land, 
a  zealously  religious  man  almost  necessarily 
becomes  an  energetic  Erasiian  ;  he  studies 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  he  determines  the 
number  of  the  sacraments,  he  makes  and 
unmakes  bishops,  he  edits  a  new  version  of 
the  hymn-book,  he  fuses  old  Caivinists  and 
Lutherans  into  one  new  '  Etangislical  ' 
Church ;   and  in  so  doing,  while  matters 
proceed  smoothly  enough  with  an  indifier^ 
ent  or  a  submissive  people,  he  now  and 
then  stumbles  on  a  stump  of  obstinate  old 
orthodoxy ;  and  in  this  case,  if  he  will  not 
B^ypeccavif  (which  a  king  and  a  public  man 
can  rarely  do,)  he  becomes,  with  all  his 
piety  and  peacefulness,  a  Henry  VllL,  and 
nothing  less,  in  principle;  and  he  also  most 
victimize  his  score  of  Sir  Thomas  Mores, 
or  other  worthies,  though  in  a  bloodless 
fashion,  by  the  more  decent  and  temperate 
martyrdom  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Snch 
has  hitherto  been  the  history  of  *  evangeli- 
cal' piety  on  the  throne  of  Prussia;  while 
its  present  workings  and  expected  explo- 
sions chain  the  eye  of  the  reflective,  before 
all  other  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  Breslau, 
on  KOnigsberg,  and  on  Berlin. 

Let  us  now,  to  complete  the  outline,  cast 
a  glance  on  the  political  and  military  aspect 
of  his  majesty's  character  ;  and  here  we 
cannot  do  better  than  choose  as  our  text 
the  short  characteristic  of  the  Prussian 
Monarch  given  by  his  great  adversary.  Na- 
poleon :  •  L^  rot  dt  Prusse,  comme  etirac" 
tert  privbf  est  tcit  toya4,  bon,  et  honnttt 
homme :  nuns  dans  sa  capmite  politique 
c'est  un  homme  natvrellement  pHe  a  la  nf- 
cessite ;  avec  Im  on  est  le  mditre  tant  qu*on 
a  la  force,  et  qui  la  main  est  letee**  Now, 
if  the  part  of  this  portraiture  which  relates 
to  the  king*M  political  character  be  softened 
down  a  little,  and  expressed  in  phrase  a  trifle 
more  polite,  it  seems  to  give  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  fairly 
enough.    In  the  political  career  of  Freder- 

*  •  Las  Casss,*  in  Fain.  1813.    Vol.  I.,  p.  99. 
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ick  William  III.  we  see  nothing  of  that 
consistenl    and     homogeneous     character 
which   is  impressed  on  his  ecclesiastical 
moveraeiils;   an  incoherent  alternation  of 
caution  and  rashness,  liberalism  at  the  helm 
to-day,  and  despotism  to-morrow,  indicate 
plainly  enough  that  in  this  sphere  the  osten- 
sible leader  of  affairs  was  in  reality  led, 
and  that  the  royal  movements  were  in  all 
cases  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, with  which  they  were  connect- 
ed.    We  have,  therefore,  to  seek  fur  the  po- 
litical history  of  Frederick  William  IIL 
more  in  the  times  than  in  the  man ;  for  he 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  of  a  born  king  and  a 
ruler  of  men  ;  the  great  stage  of  public  life 
was  not  his  natural  element;  and  he  was 
by   temperament   utterly   ignorant  of  the 
grand,   and  to  kingly  actions  in   critical 
times   indispensable,   science  of  Da  hi  no. 
He  had  one  great  virtue,  however,  which 
our  Charles  1.  did  not  possess;   he  had 
modesty  and  sense  enough,  when  necessity 
pressed  hard,  to  allow  himself  to  be  used 
by  those  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
control.    If  he  could  not  be  the  steam  in  the 
coach,  as  little  would  he  be  the  diag,  much 
less  would  he  be  the  impertinent  peg,  that 
by  pushing  itself  in  at  every  hole,  where  it 
was  not  required,  might  even  cause  an  ex- 
plosion.    In  his  long  reign  of  forty-three 
years,  while,  on  the  one   hand,  ill-timed 
timidity  and  vacillation  had  reduced  the  king- 
dom of  the  great  Frederick  almost  to  the 
bounds  of  the  original  electorate;  on  the 
other  hand,  well-timed  decision  and  steady 
resolution  achieved  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  a  social  regeneration  in  Prussia,  more 
important  in  its  consequences  than  the  po- 
litical  importance  acquired  to  the  same 
country  by  the  European  renown  of  the 
famous  Seven  Years'  War.  A  man  naturaNy 
cautious,  and  a  king  essentially  conserva* 
tive»  the  preacher  of  moderation  and  pro- 
gressive development  in  all  things,  became, 
in  fact,  under  the  sudden  pressure  of  urgent 
circumstanced,  a  bold  state  surgeon,  ampu- 
tating limbs  by  wholesale,  cutting  off  thou- 
sands of  legs  (as  Nero  wished  to  do  necks) 
at  one  fell  swoop ;  was,  unquestionably,  as 
one  of  his  own  academical  men  said,  '  the 
most  radical  reformer  in  Europe.'  Such  an 
excellent  thing  is  it,  when  a  man,  however 
far  out  of  his  natural  place,  still  retains 
that  one  virtue,  which  is  the  soil  of  many 
virtues,  docility,  or  the  capacity  of  benefit- 
ingby  the  hurd  lessons  of  experience ! 

The  first  great  era  in  the  king's  political 
life  is  that  from  his  accession,  in  1707,  to 
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ihe  battle  of  Jena,  in  October,  I806. 
Frederick  William  III.  found  his  kingdom 
isolated  from  the  great  European  alliance 
against  France,  by  the  peace  of  Basle,  made 
in  1795.  At  what  period  precisely  he  should 
have  taken  up  arms  against  the  even  more 
glaring  acts  of  Gallic  insolence,  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  decide;  certain  it  is,  that 
he  took  them  up  at  the  very  time  when  he 
ought  not  to  have  done  so$  and  the  crown- 
ed Corsicau,  by  the  slowness  and  indecision 
of  his  adversary,  had  the  full  advantage^ 
with  regard  to  Germany,  of  that  old  Roman 
maxim,  so  skilfully  exhibited  by  the  senten- 
tious Tacitus,  *  Dum  singuU  pugnanifUni" 
versi  vinieuntur.'  But  on  this  part  of  the 
king's  conduct, so  unlike  the  bold  preventive 
style  of  his  great  ancestor,  we  have  the 
benefit  of  direct  evidence  from  a  man  who 
could  say  of  those  eventful  days,  with  a  more 
just  pride  that  any  man  in  Prussia,  *El  quo* 
rum  pars  magna  fui.*  In  Von  Gagern's 
correspondence  with  Stein,*  we  have  the 
followmg  most  instructive  utterances  from 
the  fiery  old  baron  : — 

**  It  was  not  Frederick  William  IL,"  says  he, 
commenting  on  Ga^»ern,  **but  his  succef-eor, 
Frederick  William  ill.,  who  is  to  be  hlanied 
lor  the  long  duration  of  the  peace  with  France. 
Tlie  former  wished  for  war — loved  war^hated 
the  French,  and  allowed  the  peace  of  Basle 
to  be  made  a^inst  faia  will;  and  there  was 
nothing  for  which  he  was  so  eager  as  that  it 
should  be  broken  wiih  all  possible  convenience. 
He  was  vvell  read  in  history,  and  wiih  his  high 
notions  of  royal  dignify  could  not  lint  be  sen- 
sibly alive  to  the  danger  that  threatened  Europe 
from  French  preponderance.  Had  this  king 
been  alive  m  179U  he  would  have  taken  part 
in  the  war  against  France.  Both  with  the 
army  and  wiUi  the  people  at  that  time  there 
was  a  very  general  desire  for  war.  Neither 
were  the  niinitfters  to  blume.  Lombard  was  not 
a  shallow  nor  a  weak  man:  as  little  was 
Hangwitz.  Both  had  good  understandings,  the 
former  a  great  deal  uf  classical  learning,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  hterature,  and 
no  vulgar  poetical  talenta  Both  were  immoral 
and  nmes;  Lombard  of  low  birth  (hi*  lather 
was  a  wig-mnker,  and  therefore  he  ofien  used 
to  say  man  pire  de  poudreuse  memoire,)  boih 
having  been  bred  in  the  licentious  school  of 
Rieztn  and  Lichienau.  Haugvkitz  wished 
war  in  1799.  In  the  conference  which  he,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  king,  held  at  Pe- 
tershageii  in  May,  1809,  war  was  in  fact  re- 
solved on,  and  Prussia  was  to  take  part  with 
Russia.    Haugwitz  went  to  Berlin  for  the  pur- 

fose  of  arranging  the  final  details  with  Count 
'anim.    The  king,  however,  on  the  road  from 
Minden  to  Wesel,  took  back  his  resolutioOi 
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gave  Haugwilz  instructions  to  back  oat  of  the 
matter  the  be^t  way  he  could,  and  the  event  is 
known  to  all  the  world.  The  discontent  in 
Prussia  at  this  impolitic  hesitation  and  delay 
was  universal.  At  this  lime  Haugwitz  should 
have  given  in  his  resignation." 


This  not  merely  on  Stein's  authority,  but 
on  a  due  consideration  of  the  late  king's 
character,  and  reviewing  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  war  in  1806,  we  take  to  be 
the  real  state  of  the  case.     If  the  vain  con- 
fidence of  the  Prussian  aristocracy  is  most 
righteously  called  on  to  bear  one-third  of 
the  burden  of  Jena,  and  if  another  third  is 
no  less  justly  (as  in  all  military  matters  it 
ought  to  be)  laid  to  the  charge  of  Chance, 
to  complete  the  prostrating  forces,  we  must 
call  in  the  doubtful  and  undecided  temper, 
the  vacillations  and  tergiversations  of  Fred- 
erick William  III.  Weakness  upon  a  throne, 
indeed,  never   was  capable  of  any  thing 
better;  and  as  a  politician,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  see,  tlie  late  majesty  of 
Prussia  was  essehtially  weak.     Of  a  piece 
with  this  ill-omened  beginning  is  tlie  whole 
afler-course  of  his  public  life ;  nowhere  do 
we  find  him  acting  on  any  other  principle 
than  that  negative  one  of  all  weaklings  and 
cowards — don't  be  in  a  hurry ^  dofi*i  aniici' 
pate  Praoidence^  wait  upon  Chd;  and  as 
caution  sometimes  is  k  virtue,  and  much 
oftener  than  rashness  leads  to  a  safe  result, 
so  we  find  that,  after  the  event,  when  it  has 
happened  to  turn  out  in  his  favor,  the  doubt 
and  the  delay  of  a  weak  man,  whom  nature 
never  equipped  to  sit  upon  a  throne,  be- 
comes, in  the  courtly  style  of  episcopal  and 
bureaucratic  eulogizers,  the  most  rare  wis- 
dom  and  the    most    prophetic    intuition. 
Bishop  Eylert,  professing  as  he  does  to  ab- 
stain altogether  from  the  difficult  science  of 
politics,  descants  nevertheless,*  with  con- 
aider  able  pomp  of  words,  on  the  extraordi- 
nary  sagacity  of   Frederick    William   in 
161 J  and  1812,  when  all  his  best  advisers 
and  the  substantial  men  in  his  service  were 
eager  for  a  league  with  Russia;  but  this 
lauded  perspicacity  of  royal  vision  waft  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  the  same  spirit  of 
doubt  and  indecision  that  had  brought  the 
same  sovereign,  to  his  own  utter  shame  and 
ruin,  to  refrain  from  war  in  1799  and  1805, 
nothing  higher  than  the  vulgar  instinct  of 
choosing  the  side  which  seems  the  safer  for 
the  day,  and  waiting  the  moment  when  a 
man  may  afford  to  act  rashly  at  the  least 
possible  risk  to  his  own  flesh.    The  king 
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waited  in  1811  till  he  had  seen  what  1813 
might  produce.     The  thing  produced  hap* 
pened  to  be  the  thing  desired  ;  but  what  if 
the  contrary  had  chanced?— what  if  Napo- 
leon (a  thing  certainly  within  the  fairest 
range  of  probability)  had  succeeded  as  well 
against  the  modern  '  Scythians'  as  Alexan* 
der  the  Great  did  against  the  ancient?— 
where  was  Prussia  then  ?     Bound  neck  and 
heel  at  the  foot  of  haughty  Gaul,  with  the 
one  favorable  opportunity  of  ihaking  off 
the  hated  yoke,  lost  perhaps  for  ever.     Let 
us  hear,  therefore,  no  more  of  empty  lauda- 
tions of  the  political  sagacity  of  Frederick 
William  III.,  in  1811,  or  at  any  other  period. 
He  understood  Luther,  and  the  Lutheran 
liturgy ;  but  he  did  not  understand  politic?. 
Not  even  in  1808,  when  he  made  Baron 
Stein  his  minister,  and  forged  his  famous 
Agrarian  Law,  was  Frederick  William  III. 
a  great  legislator;  nor  in  1811,  when  he 
made  BlQcher,and  Schamhorst,  and  Gneise- 
nau  his  generals,  was  he  a  great  comman- 
der ;  but  in  both  cases  greatness  was  forced 
upon  him :  in  the  one  case  by  the  battle  of 
Jena,  in  the  other  case  by  the  people  of 
Prussia,  and  he  received  it  (to  this  praise 
he  is  well  entitled)  in  both  cases  not  un- 
graciously. 

There  is  one  more  point  yet  remaining, 
and  it  is  a  sad  one.     The  king  of  Prussia, 
in  his  private  character,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  for 
his  plain,  direct,  unvarnished  manner,  and 
for  his  love  of  truth.     But  in  his  public 
character  we  he  him  publicly  arraigned  by 
his  own  people  as  a  deceiver  and  a  liar ;  as 
a  person  at  least  who,  on  the  pledge  of  cer« 
tain  solemn  promises,  induced  his  people  to 
hazard  their  lives  for  his  safety,  and  then, 
when  that  safety  was  secured,  he  found  it 
inconvenient  to  attempt  the  folfilnient  of 
the  self-imposed  obligation.     't*he  matter  is 
well  known,  and  does  not  require  any  detail- 
ed exhibition  in  this  place.     We  merely 
state  it  as  a  fact  known  to  all  who  take  any 
interest  in  oontfnental  politics,  that  in  the 
jpar  I8t)8,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
Frederick  William  III.  called  men  to  his 
counsels  who  were  of  decidedly  liberal  opin- 
ions, and  originated  not  a  few  measures  of 
a  decidedly  popular  character ;  that  under 
the  fresh  impulse  and  salutary  inspiration  of 
these  measures,  the  tremendous  struggle  of 
1813  was  begun  and  carried  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  BlO- 
cher,  Gneisenau,  and  the  Prussian  peoplb, 
emphatically  so  called ;  and  that  in  further- 
ance of  these  popular  measures,  and  under 
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the  inflaence  of  that  liberal  inspiration ,  the 
late  King  of  Prussia,  in  May,  1815  (in  an- 
tieipation  of  the  renewed  contest  at  Water- 
loo,) gave  a  deliberate  public  promise  to  his 
people  that  he  would  grant  them  a  repre- 
sentative constitution  in  conformity  with 
the  demands  of  the  age.     Now  it  is  quite 
true  that  promises  of  this  kind  relating  to 
complex  social  changes,  even  when  given 
with  the  most  honest  purpose,  and  acted 
upon  with'  the  most  zealous  diligence,  can- 
not be  fulfilled,  for  the  most  part,  so  soon 
BB  either  party  would  desire ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  space  of  twenty-five  years-^ 
a  quarter  of  a  century — is  long  enough  for 
an  absolute  monarch  of  ordinary  vigor  and 
determination,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  take  steps  for  carrying  his  expressed  will 
into  execution.     Frederick  William  III., 
however,  lived  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury af\er  the  giving  of  this  public  pledge, 
in  the  midst  of  his  royal  subjects  at  Berlin, 
and  Europe  still  looks  in  vain  for  the  as- 
eembling  of  a  national  parliament  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spree,  and  for  the  re-echoing 
of  a  free  popular  voice  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Niemen.     So  far  from  this,  we  have 
seen  Prussia  since  the  paltry  proceeding 
against  the  students  in  1817,  closely  banded 
with    Metternich,    Oentz,  and  the  other 
minions  of  Kaizer  Franz  at  Frankfort,  in 
what  we  cannot  designate  otherwise  than  as 
a  secret  conspiracy  to  rob  the  German  peo- 
ple of  their  dear-bought  political  liberties, 
and  to  reduce  the  royal  word*  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  in  its  practical  operation,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  a  mockery  and  a  sham. 
The  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  his  late 
majesty,  in  the  matter  of  the  constitution, 
was  either  a  liar  meaning  purposely  to  de- 
ceive, or  a  political  weakling  unable  to  car- 
ry his  own  plans  into  execution,  and  shrink- 
ing dastardly  from  the  spirit  which  himself 
hwA  raised.     The  former  supposition  is  al- 
together inconsistent  with  his  known  char- 
atter ;  there  remains  only  the  latter ;  and  it 
is  a  supposition  in  perfect  consistency  both 
with  his  previous  political  conduct,  and  with 
the  opinion  of  Napoleon  already  quoted, 

*  •<  Charles  I.  Mnt  a  message  to  parliament 
wherein  he  desired  the  houses*  charity  to  let  him 
know   whether  they  will   rest   upon   his   roifal 

Cromise  in  ikvor  of  their  liberties ;  which  promise 
e  bad  made  at  seTeral  times,  and  chiefly  by  the 
lord  keeper's  speech  made  in  his  own  presence. 
If  they  rely  on  it,  he  assured  tbem  it  should  be 
TMlly  and  royally  performed.*' — Bume. 

It  seems  to  be  implied  here  that  the  word  of  a 
king,  like  that  of  a  Qdaker,  is  as  good  as  another 
nan  *a  oath .    Let  li  istory  be  consul  ted. 
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that  in  political   matters  his  late  majesty 
was  the  child  of  circumstance  and  the  slave 
of  necessity ;  not  to  be  trusted  unless  when 
the  arm  of  chastisement  stood  ready  uplifted 
to  enforce  a  prompt  and  a  decided  obedi- 
ence.    The  same  pliability  of  temper,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  the  aristocra* 
tic  party  failed  him,  threw  the  royal  pleasure 
of  Prussia  into  the  hands  of  Stein  and  other 
constitutional  reformers,  did,  after  Water- 
loo, prepare  him,   as  swiftly    as  decency 
would  allow,  for  sinking  back  into  the  arms 
of  the  old  bureaucratic  party  that  now,  when 
the  storm  had  been  weathered  by  better 
men,  dexterously  played  themselves  back 
into  place.     Once  in  possession  of  the  royal 
ear,  these  men  had  no  difficulty  in  conjuring 
up  a  thousand  phantoms  of  conspiracies 
and  convulsions,  rebellions  and  revolutions, 
to  work  upon  his  large  organ  of  caution 
and  conservativeness ;    and    though  they 
could  not  induce  him,  being  an  honest  man, 
deliberately  to  recall  his  word,  they  supplied 
him  with  reason'  after  reason  sufficiently 
weighty  to  make  him  delay  its  execution 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year ;  till 
at  last,  after  twenty-five  years  waiting  for 
the  more  convenient  season,  the  fond  old 
promiser  dropt  quietly  into  his  grave,  leav- 
ing the  double  legacy  of  royal  i)erjury  and 
popular  resentment  to  his  successor.    Such 
a  kingly  game  of  shuffling  the  cards  with 
solemn  pledges  and  promises  was  played  in 
Britain  by  several  crowned  individuals  id 
succession,  at  various  periods  preceding  the 
year  1^88.     What  it  led  to  then  in  our 
island  all  true  Britons  now,  both  whigs  and 
Tories,  contemplate  with  satisfaction  ;  what 
it  may  lead  toon  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  at 
the  present  hour  the  living  majesty  of  Pros- 
sia  ought  certainly,  while  it  is  yet  time,  id 
all  seriousness  to  consider. 


From  the  London  Qnarteilj  HeTieir. 

HUMBOLDT'S  KOSMOS. 

Kosmos.  Entumrf  einer  phynschen  Welt' 
heschrtihung.  Von  Alexander  von  Hunk' 
holdt.  Erster  Band.  Svo.  StuUgart, 
1645.  Pp.  493.  {Co$mo$ :  A  Sketch 
of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  World. 
Volume  First.) 

Baron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  was 
born  on  the  I4th  September,  1760 ;  he  has 
consequently  now  entered  his  77th  year. 
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Iq  his  preface  lo  the  Kosmos  he  says :— '  In 
the  late  erening  of  an  active  life  I  present 
to  the  German  public  a  work  whose  unde- 
fined outline  has  hovered  before  my  imagin- 
ation for  half  a  century.'  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  volume  is  presented 
to  us  secure  beforehand  a  respectful  and 
cordial  interest,  independently  of  its  own 
great  merits. 

The  general  features  of  the  active  life 
lo  which  Humboldt  here  alludes  are  pretty 
generally  known.  In  the  various  partial 
biographies  of  him  which  have  already  ap- 
peared, we  have  a  more  or  less  accurate 
repetition  of  nearly  the  same  details;  but 
to  know  Humboldt  aright  there  is  much 
more  of  which  the  public  would  naturally 
wish  to  be  informed,  regarding  so  eminent 
a.man»  and  which  would  throw  light  upon 
the  history  of  his  occupations  and  enter- 
prises. For  this,  however,  as  well  as  for 
a  complete  and  impartial  estimate  of  his 
philosophical  character,  we  must  be  content 
to  wait  till  a  period,  we  hope  still  remote, 
when  the  events  of  his  life  may  be  con- 
sidered as  matter  of  history. 

In  the  mean  time  we  may  recall  the  pro- 
minent circumstances  of  his  scientific  ca- 
reer«  After  the  rotuine  of  an  education  at 
GOttingen  and  elsewhere,  which  offers,  so 
far  as  we  know,  nothing  peculiar,  he  studied 
mining  at  Freyberg  under  Werner — having 
already,  however,  made  a  rapid  journey  to 
Holland,  England,  and  France,  and  having 
published,  in  his  2lst  year,  an  *  Essay  on 
the  Basalts  of  the  Rhine.'  Though  after- 
wards attached  officially  to  the  mining 
corps,  he  appears  to  have  continued  his  ex- 
cursions in  foreign  countries,  particularly 
ID  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and 
.finally  reached  Paris  in  1797,  or  1798, 
where  he  was  destined  to  spend  many  after 
years  of  his  life.  His  attention  to  mining 
does  not  seem  to  have  prevented  him  from 
attaching  himself  to  many  different  pur- 
suits, amongst  which  botany  and  the  then 
recent  discoveries  of  Galvani  connected 
with  muscular  irritability  may  be  particu- 
larly noticed.  Botany  indeed,  we  know 
from  his  own  authority,  occupied  him  nearly 
exctnsively  for  some  years  ;*  but  even  at 
this  time  he  was  practising  the  use  of  those 
astronomical  and  physical  instruments 
•which  he  afterwards  turned  to  so  good  an 
«ccoant.f  -  His  subsequent  struggles  and 
disappointments  in  the  attempt  to  extend 

*  Kotnot,  p.  376. 
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his  knowledge  of  nature  in  different  re- 
gions are  told  of  in  the  fir«t  part  of  his 
*  Personal  Narrative.'  The  political  dis- 
turbances of  the  civilized  world  ut  the  close 
of  the  last  century  were  such  as  to  make 
our  impatient  traveller  an  unwilling  prisoner 
within  the  boundaries  of  Europe.  His  first 
scheme  was  to  join  a  friend  going  to  explore 
Egypt ;  his  second,  to  unite  himself  to  a 
French  circumnavigatory  expedition;  his 
third,  to  accompany  a  Swedish  consul  to 
Algiers  from  Marseilles  :  but  all  these  pro- 
jects were  negatived  by  the  causes  which 
we  have  mentioned ;  and  at  last,  in  the  hope 
of  entering  Africa  from  Cadiz,  he  proceeded 
to  Spain  in  1799 — where  his  plans  took  an 
entirely  new  direction  from  the  unexpected 
patronage  which  he  received  at  the  court 
of  Madrid.  This  decided  him  to  proceed 
directly  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Ame- 
rica, and  there  gratify  the  longings^for  for- 
eign adventure  and  the  scenery  of  the 
tropics,  which  had  haunted  him  from  boy- 
hood, but  had  all  along  been  turned  in  the 
diametrically  opposite  direction  of  Asia. 
He  did  not  reach  America  without  one  or 
two  alarms  of  capture  at  sea,  which  would 
have  returned  him  to  the  shores  of  Europe, 
wherewith  his  perverse  destiny  seemed  to 
connect  him ;  but  he  succeeded,  and  from 
1799  to  1804  carried  on  those  extensive 
researches  in  the  physical  geography  of 
the  New  World,  by  which  his  name  was  to 
be  invested  with  permanent  celebrity. 

His  return  to  Europe  in  1804  imposed 
upon  him  fresh  labors — the  publication, 
namely,  of  the  results  of  his  journey.  In 
his  manner  of  effecting  this  Baron  Hum* 
boldt  was,  we  think,  ill  advised,  and  pro> 
bably  he  has  long  been  of  the  same  opinion. 
In  order  to  bring  his  results  before  the 
world  in  a  manner  worthy,  as  he  conceived, 
of  their  importance,  be  commenced  a  series 
of  gigantic  publications  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science,  and  rendered  himself  for 
the  best  years  of  his  life  a  slave  to  book- 
sellers and  engravers.  In  ponderoos 
continuity,  but  with  diminishing  cele- 
rity,  folio  after  folio,  quarto  afier  quar^ 
to,  octavo  afler  octavo,  dropped  from  the 
press.  In  1817,  (as  we  find  from  ao  adver- 
tisement of  that  period,)  afler  more  than 
twelve  years  of  incessant  labor,  four-fifths 
of  the  publication  were  completed,  and  a 
copy  of  the  part  then  in  print  cost,  upon 
ordinary  paper,  one  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling. Since  that  time  the  publication  has 
been  more  remitted ; — even  now,  more  than 
forty  years  aAer  the  termination  of  the 
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expedition,  it  continues  incomplete — and 
will  probably^  remain  so.*  The  Baron's 
constitution  had  need  have  been  a  good  one 
to  withstand  his  exposure  amidst  the  snows 
of  the  Andes  and  the  swamps  of  the  Ori- 
noco; bat  it  was  doubtless  more  severely 
tried  by  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  so  pro- 
tracted a  literary  labor. 

The  lesson  is  one  too  important  to  be 
K)8t.  Life  is  too  short  and  uncertain  to  en- 
courage the  undertaking  of  encyclopsdi- 
acal  publications  by  individuals.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  what  was  truly  valu- 
able in  Humboldt's  investigations  might 
have  been  comprised  in  a  fiflh,  if  not  a 
tenth,  of  the  bulk,  and  published  within  a 
proportionally  smaller  compass  of  time.  If 
a  traveller  narrates  circumstanstially  and 
faithfully  what  he  has  seen  and  observed, 
expresses  his  own  opinions,  draws  his  own 
conclusions,  and  refers  generally  to  the  writ- 
ings of  his  predecessors,  so  as  to  facilitate 
a  comparison,  and  to  exonerate  himself 
from  a  just  charge  of  endeavoring  to  throw 
them  into  the  shade,  he  does  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  required  of  him.  It  may  be 
left  for  other  and  systematic  writers,  or  for 
himself,  as  a  future  and  independent  task 
when  he  changes  the  character  of  a  travel- 
ler ibr  that  of  a  didactic  author,  to  har- 
monize the  entire  body  of  scientific  infor- 
mation to  which  he  has  contributed  into  a 
methodical  whole :  but  6rst  let  him  publish, 
speedily,  and  at  all  hazards  what  belongs  to 
htmsell:— otherwise,  ere  he  has  finished, 
he  may  have  spent  his  life,  or  his  fortune; 
or  (as  in  the  present  case)  his  own  labors 
may  be  anticipated  by  other  travellers  whom 
his  example  has  encouraged,  and  whose 
publication  has  been  more  individual  and 
less  tardy.  This  error  (as  we  consider  it) 
applies  most  particularly  to  the  Relation 
Hisiorique,  or  Personal  Narmtive,  which 
was  intended  to  bind  together  and  harmon- 
ize the  multifarious  collection  of  astronomi- 
cal,   geographical,    botanical,    zoological^ 

*  ll  scfiDS,  from  the  excellent  new  edition  of 
Brunei  (18-12,  vol.  ii.  p.  659,)  tbat  the  nineteenth 
Uvraison  of  tlie  Geographical  Atla«  of  the  ^Voyoge* 
was  published  as  lute  as  1840;  that  the  lourth 
▼oluine  of  the  *  Relation  Historique '  is  still  due  ; 
and  that  the  Geography  of  Plants  by  Humboldt 
and  Kunth,  announced  m  18*27,  has  never  yet  ap- 
peared. Lest  the  omission  should  appear  an  in- 
tentional one,  we  ought  to  recall  to  mind  the  ser- 
vices of  M.  Bonpland,  a  roeritorioas  naturalist 
who  was  united  with  Humboldt  in  his  grand  ex- 
pedition, and  to  whose  friendlv  perseverance  our 
author  was  great!  v  indebted.  Some  ofthe  strictly 
botanical  parts  of  the  work  were  brought  out  un- 
der his  car«. 
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physical,  antiquarian,  political  and  com- 
mercial facts  and  investigations  which  the 
author  was  to  distribute  over  so  many  vof- 
umes.  But  unfortunately  and  strangely, 
this  narrative  was  an  afler-thought,  and  be- 
ing chiefly  compiled  from  meagre  notes, 
its  volume  is  swelled  by  elaborate  analyses 
of  preceding  and  contemporary  works,  and 
even  those  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  jour- 
ney of  Humboldt,  intermixed  with  learned 
dissertations  on  different  branches  of  sci- 
ence. 

We  said  of  this  work,  in  a  contemporary 
article  of  our  Review,  (Q.  R.,  vol.  xxi.  p. 
320,)  that  '  it  exhibits  an  exuberance  of 
style,  and  a  weight  of  diction  in  treating 
of  the  most  common  occurrences,  which 
could  scarcely  be  tolerated  if  it  were  not 
for  the  solidity  of  the  judgment  and  the 
justness  of  the  conceptions ; '  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  author  *  is  so  deeply 
versed  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  possessed 
of  8uch  facility  in  bringing  to  bear  on  every 
object  that  arrests  his  attention  so  vast. a 
fund  of  knowledge,  that  we  may  say  ofhim 
in  physics,  what  was  said  of  Barrow  in  di- 
vinity, that  he  never  quits  a  subject  till  his 
has  exhausted  it.'  This  criticism  and  this 
commendation  are,  we  think,  equally  appli- 
cable to  Humboldt's  later  writings,  with 
reference  to  which  indeed  we  make  these 
remarks  on  the  history  of  his  life. 

Excepting  a  short  journey  to  Naples  with 
Gay  Lussac  and  Von  Buch  in  1805  (the 
year  after  his  return  from  America,)  his 
taste  for  travelling  seems  to  have  been  con- 
trolled by  circumstances  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  eighteen  of  which  he  spent 
constantly  in  Paris,*  where  he  cemented  his 
early  friendship  with  a  much  younger,  but 
even  then  eminent,  philosopher,  M.  Arago, 
of  which  very  many  traces  may  be  seen  in 
the  work  before  us.  The  choicest  years 
of  Humboldt's  life,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty- 
five,  were  thus  spent  in  a  capital,  and  al- 
most exclusively  employed  in  editing  his 
*  Voyage.'  The  result  was  not  only  to  de- 
prive the  world  of  much  which  he  might 
have  done  had  he  been  enabled  to  prose- 
cute sooner  and  more  effectually  his  early 
and  continually  cherished  project  of  explor- 
ing the  interior  of  Asia ;  but  it  was  perhaps 
even  injurious  in  some  respects  to  his  quali- 
fications as  an  author.  To  dwell  with  in- 
cessant attention  for  twenty  years  upon  the 
acquisitions  made  during  five,  cannot  be 
esteemed  a  desirable  arrangement.    Espe- 

*  Kosmos,  p.  437. 
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cially  since,  from  the  form  of  publication 
adopted,  a  vast  number  of  observations  and 
of  subjects  of  discussion  came  to  be  treated 
of  in  different  divisions  of  the  wurk — 
fvhich  occasions  a  perpetual  reference  from 
one  to  the  other,  a  continued  struggle  to 
present  the  same  simple  fact  in  several 
forms  and  under  several  aspects,  and  that 
tendency  to  make  the  most  of  trivial  circum- 
stances, already  alluded  to,  which  inevitably 
encourages  a  prolix  and  embarrassed  style. 
Vivid  description,  close  and  convincing 
reasonings,  and  terse  composition  are  not 
in  general  characteristic  of  Humboldt's 
writings ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  when  he 
ought  to  have  written  a  single  work,  or  at 
most  two,  he  wrote  an  encyclopaedia.  Even 
his  hand-writing  bears  testimony  to  the 
drudgery  of  continued  labor  for  the  press, 
and  the  -miii,ute  conglomeration  of  half- 
formed  characters  betrays  the  secret  of 
%vriiing  a  volume  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  muscular  exertion. 

What  might  not  those  twenty  years  have 
done  for  exploring  other  and  equally  (if  not 
more)  interesting  regions,  which  he  spent 
in  toiling  over  and  over  the  ground  of  his 
youthful  travels.  If  instead  of  det«cribing 
and  re-describing  his  Cotopaxi  and  Jorul- 
io,  and  Teneriffe,  he  had  explored  the  vol- 
canoes of  Central  Asia,  never  seen  by  ge- 
ologist ;  if  instead  of  dwelling  so  continu- 
ally on  his  favorite  Chimborazo  (soon  to 
lose  the  character  of  maximum  elevation 
even  in  its  own  continent)  he  had  attempt- 
ed the  heights  of  the  Himalnya,  posterity 
would  have  been  more  benefited,  and  hii» 
.contemporary  reputation  would  surely  not 
have  suffered.  To  the  East  his  early  stu- 
dies, as  well  as  his  early  aspirations,  had 
been  directed :  he  had  made  progress,  a^^ 
he  tells  us,  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  in 
the  study  of  the  history  of  those  obscure, 
in  some  instances  forgotten  nations,  whose 
literature  and  arts  contributed  so  much  to 
European  civilization.  Finally  when,  par- 
tially relieved  from  the  trammels  of  his 
book,  he  undertook  in  1828  a  journey  to 
Siberia,  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Russian  government,  and  with  two  com- 
panions worthy  of  him — Ehrenberg  and 
Gustav  Rose, — his  procedure  was  far  too 
rapid  to  be  productive  of  any  great  results  ; 
for  we  find  him  carried  over  a  space  of 
about  11,000  English  miles  in  nine  nionths 
— in  the  course  of  which  he  had  not  touched 
on  any  of  the  more  problematical  ground 
which  it  is  so  important  to  geography  and 


geology  to  explore.*  The  results,  very  in- 
teresting so  far  as  they  went,  have  already 
been  distributed  or  repeated  in  at  least ^cmr 
differe  t  works.t 

It  may  be  suspected  too  that  our  author, 
whilst  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  these  remote  regions,  has 
not  paid  so  much  attention  to  objects  not 
less  important,  though  near  at  hand.  His 
early  and  cursory  journeys  in  England, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  the  trip  to  Vesu- 
vius in  1805,  and  his  brief  transit  through 
Spain  on  his  way  to  America,  are  the  ouly 
ones  which  we  can  collect  from  his  writings 
(and  he  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  spe- 
cifying what  be  has  personally  seen)  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  ob- 
servation, and  these  regions  he  surveyed  in 
so  general  a  manner  that  he  almost  invari- 
ably cites  other  writers  fur  the  authority  of 
European  facts.  We  learn  from  the  work 
before  us,  what  we  always  suspected,  that 
though  volcanic  phenomena  have  obtained 
more  of  his  attention  than  any  others  in 
geology,  he  has  never  visited  Etna.  Whilst 
we  admire  Humboldt's  character,  and  nicist 
deeply  respect  his  attainments,  we  cannol 
but  cast  a  regretful  retrospect  on  what  he 
might  have  done,  had  he  not  devoted  him- 
self to  raise  a  literary  pyramid  whose  mass, 
like  those  of  Egypt,  should  be  itself  a  pass- 
port to  immortality. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  add  that 
the  happy  accident  of  a  protracted  life — 
protracted,  as  the  Kosmos  shows,  to  beyond 
the  limit  assigned  by  the  Psalmist,  without 
any  diminution  of  mental  power,  or  even  a 
flngging  of  the  indomitable  perseverance 
and  research  of  his  earlier  days, — has  well 
nigh  compensated  the  world  for  the  time 
expended  in  publication.  Baron  Humboldt 
has  lived  not  only  to  enlighten  the  world  by 
a  series  of  original  works,  continued  in  tol- 
erably rapid  succession,  and  of  which  the 
latest,  as  we  shall  hope  to  show,  is  not  un- 
worthy of  its  predecessors,  but  he  has  been 
enabled  to  confer  upon  the  sciences,  to 
which  he  has  all  his  life  been  devoted  with 
a  pure  and  disinterested  attachment,  ether 
and  great  collateral  benefits.  His  position 
in  society  enables  him  to  be  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  sovereign  of  hi^  own 
country,  and  if  his  attendance  on  the  King 
of  Prussia  has  required  some  sacrifices  of  a 
scientific  kind,  these  are  probably  compen- 

*  Humboldt,  Asie  C<'ntrale,  iii  (i08. 

t  Ruse's  Heme  niich  dein  Ounil.  Ritter*8  Asien. 
Humboldt,  Fragments  Asiattques.  Hamboldi, 
Asie  Centrale. 
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sated  bj  the  ralue  of  his  political  influence 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  labors,  and 
distinction  of  the  merits  of  others.  No 
human  being  breathes  who  is  more  free 
from  personal  jealousy  and  literary  enmity 
than  the  Prurisian  philosopher.  It  may  well 
be  believed  that  he  has  not  an  enemy,  and 
many  are  the  warm  friends  whom  his  ur- 
banity and  generosity  have  attached  to  him. 
We  i<hall  have  occasion  to  show  in  this 
article  that  he  seems  to  feel  more  pleasure 
in  claiming  for  others  the  reputation  which 
he  thinks  they  deserve,  than  in  demanding 
honor  for  himself.  Nor  is  his  influence 
confined  to  his  own  country.  Domestica- 
ted equally  in  Pari?  as  in  Berlin,  two  of 
the  chief  European  Academies  regard  him 
almost  as  an  oracle;  and  in  States  with 
which  he  has  no  connexion  his  influence 
has,  to  our  own  knowledge,  been  efGciently 
exerted,  not  merely  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  by  making  suggestions  for  carry- 
ing on  extended  schemes  of  observation, 
but  with  two  at  least  of  the  most  jealous 
governments  of  Europe  in  procuring  per- 
sonal favor,  and  the  relaxation  of  political 
decrees,  on  behalf  of  persons  engaged  in 
scientific  pursuits. 

We  turn  rthen  to  the  work  immediately 
before  us — the  first  volume  of  three  which 
are  intended  to  embrace  a  summary  of 
physical  knowledge,  as  connected  with  a 
delineation  of  the  material  universe ;  for 
such,  as  well  as  we  can  define  it,  appears 
to  be  the  scope  of  an  undertaking,  worthy 
certainly  of  this  author's  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive acquirements  and  nriature  experi- 
ence, with  which  he  proposes  to  sum  up 
the  labors  of  an  energetic  and  thoughtful 
life. 

The  scheme  is  great,  and  he  does  not 
disguise  to  himself  its  difficulty.  The 
volume  before  us  includes  some  compara- 
tively short  prefatory  dissertations — and 
then  *  Naturgemalde,'  or  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  material  universe.  The  re- 
maining two  volumes  are  to  treat  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  study  of  nature  may  be 
promoted  and  rendered  attractive ;  the  his- 
tory of  natural  investigations,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  physical  truths;  and,  finally,  a 
systematic  development  of  individual  natu- 
ral sciences.  The  first  volume,  which  alone 
is  published,  includes  in  itself  so  wide  a 
range,  and  treats  of  subjects  so  peculiarly 
fitted  for  Humboldt's  genius, — (the  pictures 
of  nature) — that  we  do  not  fear  any  in- 
justice to  the  author  in  treating  of  it  sep- 


arately.* Unfortunately  for  every  reader  it 
possesses  neither  table  of  contents  nor 
index,  and  these  deficiencies  add  consider- 
ably to  the  difficulty  of  our  proposed  task. 
Of  the  prolegomena,  or  initiatory  essays, 
we  have  not  much  to  say.  They  consist 
in  the  first  place  of  a  preface — in  the  next, 
of  a  popular  discourse  on  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  science — and  the  third  is  en* 
titled  '  an  attempt  to  define  the  limits  and 
materials  of  a  physical  description  of  the 
world.'  In  this  triple  preface,  covering, 
with  the  notes,  nearly  eighty  pages  of  the 
original,  we  find  some  repetition  and  a  want 
of  definiteness,  together  with  a  tendency 
to  digression,  which  we  think  calculated  to 
convey  an  unfavorable  impression  in  open- 
ing a  volume  of  which  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  not  liable  to  any  one  of  these  objec- 
tions, for  the  Picture  of  Nature  which  fol- 
lows is  concise,  methodical,  and  perspicu- 
ous. We  are  the  more  sorry  that  the 
Introduction  should  be  uninviting.  The 
first  discourse  told  very  well,  we  have  no 
doubt,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  delivered,  as  an  oration  in  presence  of 
the  Prussian  royal  family  and  a  mixed 
audience,  where  consecutive  exposition  and 
unity  of  argument  are  not  missed,  unless 
by  a  few  critical  auditors,  their  place  being 
supplied  by  a  series  of  rather  lively  pictures 
connected  with  the  personal  history  of  an 
ex|>ositor  dignified  by  rank  as  well  as  fame, 
and  by  the  interest  which  the  mention  of  il- 
lustrious contemporaries  always  produces  in 
oral  discourse.  Did  our  limits  permit,  there 
are,  however,  several  passages  which  we 
should  like  to  transfer  to  our  pages ;  and 
even  as  it  is,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention 
the  manner  in  which  the  somewhat  delicate 
national  question  of  the  merits  of  his 
German  countrymen  as  expositors  of  the 
physical  sciences  is  treated : — 

^  We  regret  that  the  appearance  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  Kosmos  undertaken  by  Colonel 
Sabine,  wiih  the  concurrence  of  the  author,  has 
been  anticipated  by  the  publication  of  another 
translution  in  the  form  of  Parts  or  FaxcicuU. 
This  translation  may,  we  dare  8a> ,  be,  on  the 
whole,  decently  executed,  but  we  should  mneh 
prefer,  of  course,  a  deliberate  veriion  bearinc  the 
guarantee  of  a  name  so  eminent  as  Colonel  Sa- 
bine's, and  authenticated  by  Baron  Humboldt's 
approi>ation.  We  hope  and  truft,  therefore,  that 
Colonel  Sabine  has  not  dropped  his  design.  Ib 
our  quotations  in  the  present  article,  we  have  gen 
eraily  c«msulted  ihe  German  original  alone  ;  bat 
in  the  extracts  from  the  first  eiglity  pages  of  pre- 
liminary matter,  referencn  has  likewi«:e  been  made 
to  proof-sheets  of  the  French  trantiation,  revised 
by  the  author  himself,  in  which  some  modifioai- 
tions  are  noUoeabl«. 
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cially  since,  from  the  form  of  publication 
adopted,  a  vast  number  of  observations  and 
of  subjects  of  discussion  came  to  be  treated 
of  in  different  divisions  of  the  work — 
^vhich  occasions  a  perpetual  reference  from 
one  to  the  other,  a  continued  struggle  to 
present  the  same  simple  fact  in  several 
forms  and  under  several  aspects,  and  that 
tendency  to  make  the  most  of  trivial  circum-' 
stances,  already  alluded  to,  which  inevitably 
encourages  a  prolix  and  embarrassed  style. 
Vivid  description,  close  and  convincing 
reasonings,  and  terse  composition  are  not 
in  general  characteristic  of  Humboldt's 
writings ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  when  he 
ought  to  have  written  a  snigle  work,  or  at 
most  two,  he  wrote  an  encyclopaedia.  Even 
his  hand-writing  bears  testimony  to  the 
drudgery  of  continued  labor  for  the  press, 
and  the  -minute  conglomeration  of  half- 
formed  characters  betrays  the  secret  of 
%vriiing  a  volume  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  muscular  exertion. 

What  might  not  those  twenty  years  have 
done  for  exploring  other  and  equally  (if  not 
more)  interesting  regions,  which  he  spent 
in  toiling  over  and  over  the  ground  of  his 
youthful  travels.  If  instead  of  describing 
and  re-describing  his  Cotopaxi  and  Jorul- 
lo,  and  Teneriffe,  he  had  explored  the  vol- 
canoes of  Central  Asia,  never  seen  by  ge- 
ologist ;  if  instead  of  dwelling  so  continu- 
ally on  his  favorite  Chimborazo  (soon  to 
lose  the  character  of  maximum  elevation 
even  in  its  own  continent)  he  had  attempt- 
ed the  heights  of  the  Himalaya,  posterity 
would  have  been  more  benefited,  and  his 
.contetnporary  reputation  would  surely  not 
have  suffered.  To  the  East  his  early  stu- 
dies, as  well  as  his  early  aspirations,  had 
been  directed :  he  had  made  progress,  a^^ 
he  tells  us,  in  the  Orientiil  tongues,  and  in 
the  study  of  the  history  of  those  obscure, 
in  some  instances  forgotten  nations,  whose 
literature  and  arts  contributed  so  much  to 
European  civilization.  Finally  when,  par- 
tially relieved  from  the  trammels  of  his 
book,  he  undertook  in  1828  a  journey  to 
Siberia,  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Russian  government,  and  with  two  com- 
panions worthy  of  him — Ehrenberg  and 
Gustav  Rose, — his  procedure  was  far  too 
rapid  to  be  productive  of  any  great  results ; 
for  we  find  him  carried  over  a  space  of 
about  1 1 ,000  English  miles  in  nine  months 
— in  the  course  of  which  he  had  not  touched 
on  any  of  the  more  problematical  ground 
which  it  is  so  important  to  geography  and 


geology  to  explore.*  The  results,  very  ia- 
teresting  so  far  as  they  went,  have  aJready 
been  distributed  or  repeated  in  at  least ^b«r 
differe  t  works.t 

It  may  be  suspected  too  that  our  author, 
whilst  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  these  remote  regions,  has 
not  paid  so  much  attention  to  objects  not 
less  important,  though  near  at  hand.  His 
early  and  cursory  journeys  in  England, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  the  trip  to  Vesu- 
vius in  1805,  and  his  brief  transit  through 
Spain  on  his  way  to  America,  are  the  only 
ones  which  we  can  collect  from  his  writings 
(and  he  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  spe- 
cifying what  he  has  personally  seen)  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  ob- 
servation, and  these  regions  he  surveyed  in 
so  general  a  manner  that  he  almost  invari- 
ably  cites  other  writers  for  the  authority  of 
European  f^icts.  We  learn  from  the  work 
before  us,  what  we  always  suspected,  that 
though  volcanic  phenomena  have  obtained 
more  of  his  attention  than  any  others  in 
geology,  he  has  never  visited  Etna.  Whilst 
we  admire  Humboldt's  character,  and  most 
deeply  respect  his  attainments,  we  cannot 
but  cast  a  regretful  retrospect  on  what  he 
might  have  done,  had  he  not  devoted  him- 
self to  raise  a  literary  pyramid  whose  mass, 
like  those  of  Egypt,  should  be  itself  a  pass> 
port  to  immortality. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  add  that 
the  happy  accident  of  a  protracted  life — 
protracted,  as  the  Kotsmos  shows,  to  beyond 
the  limit  assigned  by  the  Psalmist,  without 
any  diminution  of  mental  power,  or  even  a 
flagging  of  the  indomitable  perseverance 
and  research  of  his  earlier  days, — has  well 
nigh  compensated  the  world  for  the  time 
expended  in  publication.  Ba/on  Humboldt 
has  lived  not  only  to  enlighten  the  world  by 
a  series  of  original  works,  continued  in  tol- 
erably rapid  succession,  and  of  which  the 
latest,  as  we  shall  hope  to  show,  is  not  un- 
worthy of  its  predecessors,  but  be  has  been 
enabled  to  confer  upon  the  sciences,  to 
which  he  has  all  his  life  been  devoted  with 
a  pure  and  disinterested  attachment,  ether 
and  great  collateral  benefits.  His  position 
in  society  enables  him  to  be  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  sovereign  of  hi«  own 
country,  and  if  his  attendance  on  the  King 
of  Prussia  has  required  some  sar.rifices  of  a 
scientific  kind,  these  are  probably  compen- 

*  Humboldt,  Asie  Ci'ntrale,  iii  fi08. 

t  Rose's  Reise  ouch  dem  Oural.  Ritter's  Asien. 
Humboldt,  Fragments  Asiattqoes.  Homboldt, 
Asie  Centrale. 
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suted  by  the  Talae  of  his  political  influence 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  labors,  and 
distinction  of  the  merits  of  others.  No 
human  being  breathes  who  is  more  free 
from  personal  jealousy  and  literary  enmity 
than  the  Prussian  philosopher.  It  may  well 
be  believed  that  he  has  not  an  enemy,  and 
many  are  the  warm  friends  whom  his  ur- 
banity and  generosity  have  attached  to  him. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  this 
article  that  he  seems  to  feel  more  pleasure 
in  claiming  for  others  the  reputation  which 
he  thinks  they  deserve,  than  in  demanding 
honor  for  himself.  Nor  is  his  influence 
confined  to  his  own  country.  Domestica- 
ted equally  in  Paris  as  in  Berlin,  two  of 
the  chief  European  Academies  regard  him 
almost  as  an  oracle;  and  in  States  with 
which  he  has  no  connexion  his  influence 
has,  to  our  own  knowledge,  been  efliciently 
exerted,  not  merely  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  by  making  suggestions  for  carry- 
ing on  extended  schemes  of  observation, 
but  with  two  at  least  of  the  most  jealous 
governments  of  Europe  in  procuring  per- 
sonal favor,  and  the  relaxation  of  political 
decrees,  on  behalf  of  persons  engaged  in 
scientific  pursuits. 

We  turn  rthen  to  the  work  immediately 
before  us — the  first  volume  of  three  which 
are  intended  to  embrace  a  summary  of 
physical  knowledge,  as  connected,  with  a 
delitieatiT)n  of  the  material  universe ;  for 
such,  as  well  as  we  can  define  it,  appears 
to  be  the  scope  of  an  undertaking,  worthy 
certainly  of  this  author's  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive acquirements  and  .mature  experi- 
ence, with  which  he  proposes  to  sum  up 
the  labors  of  an  energetic  and  thoughtful 
life. 

The  scheme  is  great,  and  he  does  not 
disguise  to  himself  its  difficulty.  The 
volume  before  us  includes  some  compara- 
tively short  prefatory  dissertations — and 
thefi  '  Naturgem&lde,'  or  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  material  universe.  The  re- 
maining two  volumes  are  to  treat  of  the 
w«ys  in  which  the  study  of  nature  may  be 
promoted  and  rendered  attractive ;  the  his- 
tory of  natural  investigations,  or  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  physical  truths;  and,  finally,  a 
systematic  develdpment  of  individual  natu- 
ral sciences.  The  first  volume,  which  alone 
is  published,  includes  in  itself  so  wide  a 
range,  and  treats  of  subjects  so  peculiarly 
fitted  for  Humboldt's  genius, — (the  pictures 
of  nature) — that  we  do  not  fear  any  in- 
justice to  the  author  in  treating  of  it  sep- 


arately.* Unfortunately  for  every  reader  it 
possesses  neither  table  of  contents  nor 
index,  and  these  deficiencies  add  consider- 
ably to  the  difficulty  of  our  proposed  task. 
Of  the  prolegomena,  or  initiatory  essays, 
we  have  not  much  to  say.  They  consist 
in  the  first  place  of  a  preface — in  the  next, 
of  a  popular  discourse  on  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  science — and  the  third  is  en- 
titled '  an  attempt  to  define  the  limits  and 
materials  of  a  physical  description  of  the 
world.'  In  this  triple  preface,  covering, 
with  the  notes,  nearly  eighty  pages  of  the 
original,  we  find  some  repetition  and  a  want 
of  definiteness,  together  with  a  tendency 
to  digression,  which  we  think  calculated  to 
convey  an  unfavorable  impression  in  open- 
ing a  volume  of  which  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  not  liable  to  any  one  of  these  objec- 
tions, for  the  Picture  of  Nature  which  fol- 
lows is  concise,  methodical,  and  perspicu- 
ous. We  are  the  more  sorry  that  the 
Introduction  should  be  uninviting.  The 
first  discourse  told  very  well,  we  nave  no 
doubt,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  delivered,  as  an  oration  in  presence  of 
the  Prussian  royal  family  and  a  mixed 
audience,  where  consecutive  exposition  and 
unity  of  argument  are  not  missed,  unless 
by  a  few  critical  auditors,  their  place  being 
supplied  by  a  series  of  rather  lively  pictures 
connected  with  the  personal  history  of  an 
ex|>ositor  dignified  by  rank  as  well  as  fame, 
and  by  the  interest  which  the  mention  of  il- 
lustrious contemporaries  always  produces  in 
oral  discourse.  Did  our  limits  permit,  there 
are,  however,  several  passages  which .  we 
should  like  to  transfer  to  our  pages;  and 
even  as  it  is,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention 
the  manner  in  which  the  somewhat  delicate 
national  question  of  the  merits  of  his 
German  countrymen  as  expositors  of  the 
physical  sdiences  is  treated : — 

*  We  regret  that  the  appearance  of  ao  Engliah 
transiatiofi  of  the  Koamo*  andertaken  by  Colonel 
Sabine,  wiih  the  concurrence  of  the  author,  has 
been  anticipated  by  the  publication  of  another 
translation  in  the  form  of  Parts  or  Faaciculi. 
This  translation  may,  we  daro  8av,be,  on  the 
whole,  decently  executed,  but  we  should  much 
prefer,  of  course,  a  deliberaie  vernion  bearing  the 
guarantee  of  a  name  to  eminent  as  Colonel  Sa- 
bineV,  and  authenticated  by  Baron  Humboldt's 
approi)ation.  We  hope  and  troft,  therefore,  that 
Colonel  Sabine  has  not  dropped  his  design.  In 
our  qoiitationa  in  the  present  artiolo,  we  have  gen 
erally  consulted  the  German  original  alone  ;  bat 
in  the  extracts  from  the  first  eighty  pages  of  pre- 
timinary  matter,  referencK  has  likewise  been  made 
to  proof-sheets  of  the  French  translation,  revised 
by  the  author  himself,  in  which  some  modifica- 
tions are  noticeable. 
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*  It  is  not  perhaps,  without  reason,'  he  says, 
*that  our  Bcieniific  literature  has  been  re- 
proached with  not  sufficiently  distinguishing 
the  Greneral  from  the  Special,  the  enlarged 
view  of  the  results  of  knowledge  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  in  detail  by  means  of 
which  they  have  been  obtained;  which  has 
led  the  first  poet  of  our  time  (GOihe)  impati- 
ently to  exclaim,  "  The  Germans  possess  the 
gift  of  rendering  the  sciences  inaccessible." 
If  we  let  the  scafibldin?  remain  we  are  de- 
prived of  a  full  view  of  the  building.' — Koa- 
moSf  p.  29. 

•  In  a  subsequent  passage  he  disclaims  any 
participations  in  the  metaphysical  dreams 
of  the  German  '  Natur»philosophie,'  which, 
erring  as  far  on  the  other  &ide  of  the  stan- 
dard of  Bacon  and  Newton  as  the  merely 
laborious  compilers  of  facts  without  regard 
to  principles  do  on  this, — show  how  easy 
it  is  first  to  degrade  science  and  then  to 
trample  it  under  foot.  Humboldt  says,  in 
his  second  essay — 

'  The  exposition  of  the  totality  of  observed 
filets  does  not  exclude  the  desire  to  trace  by 
principles  of  reasoning  their  mutual  connex- 
ion, to  generalize  where  it  is  practicable 
atnongst  the  mas 4  of  individual  observations, 
4ind  to  tend  to  the  discovery  of  laws.  Con- 
ceptions of  the  universe  founded  solely  on 
abstract  principles  of  speculative  philosophy, 
would  assign,  no  doubt,  to  the  science  of  the 
material  universe,  a  more  elevated  aim.  I  am 
far  from  blaming  efibrts  which  I  have  not  at- 
tempted, merely  because  their  success  remains 
as  yet  very  (Questionable.  Contrary  to  the 
desire  and  advice  of  those  profound  and  pow- 
erful thinkers  who  have  given  a  new  lile  to 
the  speculations  which  the  ancients  originated, 
■ystems  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  have,  in 
our  Germany,  withdrawn  attention  for  a  time 
from  the  important  studies  of  mathematical 
physics.  The  intoxication  of  pretended  con- 
quests already  made,  a  new  and  extravagantly 
■ymholical  language,  a  predilection  for  lormu- 
UB  of  scholastic  reasoning  more  <iontracted 
than  were  known  to  the  middle  ages,  have 
distinguished,  by  the  youthful  abuse  of  noble 
powers,  the  short  saturnalia  of  a  purely  ideal 
system  of  nature.  I  repeat  the  expression, 
abuse  of  power ;  for  eminent  persons  attached 
both  to  speculative  studies  and  to  the  sciences 
of  observation  hnve  not  taken  part  in  these 
saturnalia.  Results  obtained  by  experimental 
observation  cannot  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  true  philosophy  of  nature.  When  contra- 
diction appears,  the  fault  lies  either  in  the 
hollowness  of  the  speculation — or  in  the  ex- 
aggerated pretensions  of  an  empiricism  which 
attempts  to  prove  from  experience  more  than 
dhn  really  be  deduced  from  it.' — Kosmo$^  pp. 
68-9. 

These  sentiments  are  honorable  to  the 
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author,  and  are  well  expressed;  and  the 
candor  with  which  he  exposes  the  errors 
which  have  unspeakably  injured  the  charac- 
ter of  German  authors  on  the  economy  of 
the  material  universe,  should  have  led,  we 
think,  to  a  plainer  recognition  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  English  school  in  this 
respect.  But  Humboldt  himself  is  perhaps 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  censure : 
for  be  becomes  involved  and  obscure,  and 
seems  to  feel  liis  ground  shake  under  him, 
whenever  his  subject  inevitably  leads  him 
for  a  moment  from  the  detail  of  phenomena 
and  their  classification,  to  speak  of,  or  hint 
at,  the  remotest  idea  of  causation.  The 
most  distinct  passage  to  be  found  on  this 
subject  is  the  following : — 

'In  submitting  physical  phenomena  and 
historical  events  10  the  exercise  of  the  reflecting 
faculty,  and  in  ascending  by  reasoning  to 
their  causes,  we  become  more  and  more  pene- 
trated by  that  ancient  belief  that  the  forces  in- 
herent \n  matter,  and  those  regulating  the 
moral  world,  exert  their  action  under  the 
empire  of  a  Primordial  Necessity^  and  accord- 
ing to  movements  periodically  renewed  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals.  It  is  this  Neces- 
sity, this  secret  but  permanent  bond,  this 
periodical  return  in  the  progressive  develope- 
ment  of  forms,  of  phenomena,  and  of  events, 
which  constitute  Isaiurej  obedient  to  a  prime- 
val impulse  given.' 

We  have  here  used  the  French  version, 
corrected  by  Humboldt  himself.  In  his 
original  German  text  the  definition  of  Na- 
ture is  somewhat  different : — 

^This  Necessity  is  the  essence  (W-esen) 
of  Nature : — it  is  nature  herself  in  both  spheres 
of  its  existence,  the  material  and  the  intel- 
lectual.'— Koamoa,  p.  32. 

But  Humboldt's  views  of  the  restriction 
under  which  physical  philosophers  are 
placed  in  their  inductive  speculations  is 
more  limited  than  Uie  men  of  science  of 
our  own  country  will  readily  concede.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  the '  ultimate  end  of  the 
experimental  sciences  is  to  ascend  to  the  ex- 
istence of  laws,  and  to  generalize  them  pro- 
gressively ;'  but  where  is  the  inductive  pro- 
cess to  end  7  Where  is  the  genef  alization 
of  the  last  and  highest  group  of  laws?  The 
contemplation  of  a  law  of  Nature  derived 
from  the  generalization  of  individual  facts, 
is  as  purely  a  subject  of  abstract  inteltectn- 
al  conception  asi  any  founded  on  moral 
phenomena ;  and  the  reasoning  through  a 
chain  of  causes  roust  evidently  brinsr  as  at 
last,  to  the  first  cause  of  all — be  it  Neces 
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sit  J,  or  bd  it  God.  Our  author  seems  even 
to  admit  as  much,  although  he  excuses 
himself  from  prosecuting  his  own  general- 
izations up  to  the  point  whither  they  must 
ultimately  carry  him  : — 

'  We  are  yet  far,'  he  adds  in  the  second  dia- 
course,  ^  from  the  period  when  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  reduce  all  the  manifestations  of  our 
senses  to  the  conception  of  unity  in  Nature. 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  that  epoch 
will  ever  arrive.  The  complication  of  the 
problem,  and  the  immensity  of  the  universe 
almost  quell  the  hope  of  it  But  if  the  whole 
be  impossible,  there  remains  the  partial  solu- 
tion or  the  problem,  and  to  strive  after  the 
comprehension  of  natural  phenomena  must 
be  the  highest  and  perpetual  soai  of  all  scien- 
tific inquiry.  True  to  the  diaracter  of  my 
earlier  itritings  and  to  the  nature  of  my  occu- 
palions^  whi<A  were  devoted  to  experimerUe, 
meaeures,  and  search  after  facts^  I  confine 
mifaelf  strictly  to  empirical  const  derations. 
It  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  I  feel  myself 
competent  to  move  without  a  sense  of  insecuri- 
ty?— Kosmos,  pp.  67-8. 

We  think  that  this  is  too  humble  an 
estimate  of  the  province  of  an  author  who 
proposes  to  map  creation  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  to  explain  the  connexion  and 
mutual  dependence  of  its  parts;  a  province 
well  entitled  to  the  name  of  Natural 
Philosoput  founded  on  the  principles  of 
induction,  as  opposed  to  that  scholastic 
science  of  presumptuous  Deduction,  which 
our  author  has  so  justly  condemned,  and 
which  in  Germany  seeks  to  monopolize  a 
name  rendered  at  once  sacred  and  classi- 
cal by  its  adoption  by  Newton.  Far  other 
'  was  his  estimate  of  the  end  and  limit  of 
natural  investigations.  To  exclude  the 
idea  of  cause  would  have  been,  in  his  esti- 
mation, to  have  degraded  his  science. — 
'  Hec  de  Deo,'  said  the  author  of  the 
Princjpia,  '  de  quo  utique  ex  phenomenis 
disserere,  ad  Philosophiam  Naturalem  per<r 
tinet.* 

We  are  far  indeed  from  delighting  in  the 
tendency  of  some  authors  on  natural  sci- 
ences to  drag  in  religious  views  at  every 
turn,  thus  secularizing  things  sacred  in  the 
attempt  to  sanctify  things  profane.  We 
avow  our  belief  that  the  protince  of  Natu- 
ral Theology  is  confined  within  narrow  and 
very  definite  limits,  although  within  these 
limits  it  exercises  a  just  and  incontestable 
jurisdiction;  but  we  delight  not  in  the 
pedantry  of  converting  treatises  of  science 
into  doctrinal  compilations.  There  is, 
however,  an  opposite  pedantry  as  worthy  of 
condemnation.     We  conceive  it  to  be  im- 


possible for  any  well-constituted  mind  to 
contemplate  the  sum  and  totality  of  crea- 
tion, to  generalize  its  principles,  to  mark 
the  curious  relations  of  its  parts,  and  espe- 
cially the  subtle  chain  of  connexion  and 
unity  between  beings  and  events  apparent- 
ly the  most  remote  in  space,  time,  and  con- 
stitution, without  referring  more  or  less  to 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  and  to  the  de^ 
sign  of  a  superintending  Providence. — 
We  call  it  the  highest  pedantry  of  intellect 
to  put  to  silence  suggestions  which  arise 
spontaneously  in  every  mind,  whether  cul- 
tivated or  not,  when  engaged  in  such  con- 
templations; and  we  are  sorry  to  observe 
in  the  work  before  us  a  silence  on  such 
topics  so  pointed  as  must  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  at  least  every  English  reader.  We 
must  consider  it  as  part  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  in  treating  of  works  on  the  gen- 
eral objects  and  ends  of  science,  Dr. 
Whewell's  History  and  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences  are  never  mentioned, 
and  even  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater 
Treatise  is  quoted  by  a  wrong  title. 

Wo  had  something  to  say  (if  time  per- 
mitted) upon  the  special  subject  of  the 
second  discourse — the  limitation  {BegreH' 
zung)  and  treatment  of  a  physical  descrip*' 
tion  of  the  world;  which,  however,  in 
reality,  only  occupies  a  portion  of  it.  We 
perceive  that  the  English  translator  has 
been  sorelv  puzzled  by  the  Germanisms, 
the  subtleties,  and  the  digressive  nature  of 
this  composition.  For  ourselves,  we  can 
only  say  that,  after  a  careful  study  of  it,  our 
notions  of  the  subtle  something  which  the 
author  wishes  to  define  under  the  name  of 
Cosmos  remain  invested  with  a  somewhat 
hazy  want  of  precision.  Noth  withstanding 
the  declaration  (p.  61)  of  our  author's  dis- 
like to  new  terms,  and  of  his  attachment 
to  facts  instead  of  words,  we  venture  to 
think  his  introduction  of  the  word  Cosmos 
into  our  vocabulary  unnecessary,  and  the 
word  itself,  after  all,  indefinite.  As  to  its 
necessity,  we  perceive  that  our  author  finds 
fault  with  physical  geographers  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  science  on  two  grounds — Ist, 
as  limiting  it  to  a  mere  detail  of  terrestrial 
peculiiirities,  such  as  heights  of  mountains, 
declivities  of  rivers,  or  forms  of  continents, 
without  reference  to  any  governing  or  pr^ 
dominant  principle  by  which  these  facts 
may  be  classified^  which  he  reserves  to  the 
to  the  science  of  Cosmos  (p.  53) :  ai)d 
2ndly,  as  treating  of  our  globe  only  inci- 
dentally as  a  member  of  the  planetary 
system,  and  not  treating  of  sidereal  and  plan- 
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eUry  systems  first,  and  our  earth  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  them.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
objections,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  physical 
geographer  of  the  least  merit  ever  thought 
that  his  task  was  completed  by  a  bare  enu- 
meration of  facts  in  geographical  and  not  in 
sysienuUic  order ;  and  to  systematize  is  in 
such  a  case  to  compare — which  is  all  that 
CQsmos  does.  Our  physical  geographers 
have  therefore  been  cosmographers  without 
knowing  it.  They  may  say  like  Lagrange, 
when  Monge's  new  science  of  Descriptive 
Geometry  was  explaiued  to  him,  '  Ah !  je 
ne  savais  pas  que  je  savais  la  G6om6trie 
Descriptive.'  As  to  the  supposed  exclusion 
of  terrestrial  from  celestial  physics,  it  does 
not  really  appear  to  us  of  much  consequence 
whether  the  relation  of  our  globe  to  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  be  treated  of,  as  we 
believe  it  has  almost  invariably  been  by 
physical  geographers,  as  a  preliminary  or 
introductory  chapter  to  the  physical  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth,  or.  whether  the  two  be 
wrought  up  together  into  a  connected  dis- 
course ;  at  least  for  so  trifling  a  distinction^ 
it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  introduce 
«  fresh  nomenclature. 

We  should  also  have  wished  to  consider 
how  far  the  philosophy  of  physical  geogra- 
phy can  be  accurately  restricted  in  the  man- 
ner which  we  understand  to  be  the  wish  of 
our  author  (although  that  wish  and  these 
restrictions  are,  we  must  add,  rather  to  be 
collected  from  the  sense  than  submitted  to 
definition.)  We  are  at  some  loss  to  per- 
ceive why  all  the  most  certain  part  of  phys- 
ical astronomy  is  omitted,  and  yet  we  have 
Ji  very  interesting  and  minute  dissertation 
upon  the  hypotheses  proposed  to  explain  the 
fall  of  aerolites,  volcanic  eruptions,  and 
many  questions  of  geological  and  atmos- 
pherical dynamics.  We  are  at  a  loss  also 
•to  see  why  the  philosophy  of  botany  is  to 
he  confined  to  the  geography  of  plants — 
nrhy  the  general  doctrines  of  crystallo- 
graphy and  the  broad  outlines  of  the  sci- 
ences of  mineralogy  and  zoology  do  not 
form  as  much  a  part  of  the  science  of  Cos- 
mos as  the  prior  existence  and  succession 
of  extinct  species,  or  as  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race  now  peopling  the  globe  7  These 
and  other  questions  we  could  have  dwelt 
upon,  with  the  wish  that  we  might  see  these 
preliminary  dissertations  re-modelled  so  as  to 
display,  witliout  circumlocution  and  without 
ambiguity,  the  actual  division  of  human 
knowledge  which  the  author  appears  to  con- 
(template,  and  which  his  systematic  acquire- 
ments, great  experience  and  acknowledged 


authority,  eminently  entitle  him  to  promuK 
gate.  But  we  have  already  dwelt  long 
enough  upon  these  preliminaries,  and  pro- 
ceed to  analyze  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
the  Descriptive  account  of  the  Material 
World,  which  occupies  (with  copious 
notes  citing  authorities,)  five-sixths  of  the 
volume. 

Baron  Humboldt  thus  sums  up  his  pur- 
pose in  this  portion  of  his  work  :— 

'We  commence  with  tlie  consideration  of 
the  depths  of  space  and  the  region  of  the  far- 
thest nebuliB,  gradually  descending  through 
the  mass  of  stars  to  which  our  system  belongs, 
to  the  terrestrial  spheroid  «Hrrounded  by  air 
and  water,  to  the  consideration  of  its  Ibrm, 
temperature,  and  magnetic  tension,  nml  to  the 
world  of  life  -which,  under  the  excitement  of 

light,  expands  ilself  upon  its  surface 

Every -thing  sensible,  which  a  persevering 
study  of  Nature  in  every  direction  and  down 
to  our  own  times,  has  brought  to  light,  is  the 
material  from  which  our  delineation  is  to  be 
drawu ;  it  includes  its  inherent  testimony  of 
truth  and  fidelity. — Kosmos,  p.  80. 

And  farther  on  after  referring  to  a  future 
section  of  the  work  for  the  history  of  sci- 
ence, he  add»— 

*  My  doty  is  to  depict  generally  the  state  of 
knowledge,  according  to  its  measure  and  lim- 
its, at  the  present  time.  Mean  results  are  the 
ultimate  aim,  nay,  the  expression  of  physical 
laws,  as  regards  what  is  subject  to  motion  and 
change.  They  exhibit  to  us  Constancy  in  the 
mid«t  of  Change  and  the  ceaseless  course  of 
events.  So,  for  example,  the  progress  of  the 
modern  measuring  and  weigning  science  of 
physics  is  eminently  indicated  by  the  attain- 
ment or  the  correction  of  the  mean  values  of 
certain  magnitudes;  eo  numerical  cyphers 
present  themselves  again,  but  with  an  enlarged 
meaning,  as  they  formerly  did  in  the  schooU  of 
Italy,  the  last  anl  only  remain  of  hieroflyph- 
ics  in  our  writings,  but  .all-powerful  in  Cosmi- 
cal  science.' — p.  82. 

He  thus  proceeds  in  a  more  lively  strain  : 

^The  zealous  philosopher  is  delighted  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  numerical  relations  by 
which  tne  dimensions  of  space,  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  planets,  and  their  periodical  dis- 
turbances, are  denoted ;  or  the  threefoki  ele- 
ments of  the  earth^s  magnetism,  the  mean 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  the  sun  sheds  daily  or  yearly  on 
any  spot  of  the  fixed  or  fluid  surface  of  our 
globe.  But  unsatisfied  is  the  poet,  unsatisfied 
the  ever-curious  multitude.  To  both  of  these, 
Science  seems  as  if  desolate,  many  oueslions 
being  rejected  as  dubious  or  insoloble  which 
formerly  were  entertained.    In  her  moce  rigid 
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form  and  atiffer  drapery  she  loses  the  more 
seductive  charm  with  which  she  was  invested 
by  a  philosophy  of  forms  and  symbols  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  the  judgment  and  amuse  the 
fancy.  Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  it  had  been  supposed  that  land  was 
visible  from  the  Canaries  and  Azores.  But 
these  were  phantoms,  not  caused  by  extraor- 
dinary refraction,  but  due  only  to  the  conjec- 
tures of  the  spectators,  whose  longing  eyes 
strove  to  penetrate  the  distant  haze.  The  nat- 
ural philosophv  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  phys- 
ics of  the  middle  a^es,  and  even  of  a  later 
period,  abundantly  offered  similar  airy  visions. 
At  the  limits  of  exact  knowledge  (as  from  a 
lofty  island  shore,)  we  cast  a  sanguine  gaze 
towards  uiiknowo  regions.  The  belief  of  the 
unusual  and  the  marvellous  lends  a  distinct 
outline  to  every  creation  of  fancy;  and  the 
realms  of  imagination,  with  their  cosmological, 
geognostical,  and  magnetic  dreams,  are  imme- 
diately confounded  with  the  domain  of  reality.' 
KMnwe,  p.  82-3. 

In  the  astronomical  part  of  Cosmos, 
our  author  invariably  treats  the  so-called 
nebular  hypothesis  as  an  ascertained  physi- 
cal fact,  and  in  so  far  appears  for  once  to 
abandon  the  cautious  limits  of  descriptive 
writing  and  simple  classification  which  he 
has  imposed  upon  himself.  Not  only  does 
he  maintain  Herschers  doctrine  of  the  pro^ 

freasive  oonsolidation  of  nebulous  matter 
which,  however,  he  ascribes  (p.  87)  to  An- 
aximenes  and  the  Ionic  school ;)  not  only 
does  be  affirm  this  process  to  be  '  going  on 
under  our  eyes,'  and  to  be  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  'development'  of  organic 
beings — thus  assimilating  the  universe  to 
a  garden  or  a  forest.  He  also  accepts  as 
established,  and  apparently  not  admitting 
of  a  doubt,  the  theory  peculiar  to  Laplace  of 
ihe  genesis  of  nebulous  rings  by  centrifugal 
force,  and  the  subsequent  still  more  incom- 
prehensible agglomeration  of  these  rings 
into  solitary  rotating  planets  and  satellites  : 
and  he  even  assumes  it  as  established  (p. 
89,  05,)  that  the  zodiacal  light  arises  (as 
Cassini  imagined)  from  a  still  uncondensed 
ring  of  world-vapor,  (welt'dunst)  between 
the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars.  On  all  this 
doctrine  we  retain  the  most  energetic 
doubts.*    The  progress  of  discovery  at  the 

*  The  sole  phenomenoo  of  our  ■yitem  which 
might  lend  countenance  to  Laplnce's  notion  (and 
which  perhaps  sQggeated  it)  is  the  unique  and  im- 
posing one  of  Saturn's  ring.  We  observe  a  yery 
good  remark  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Monck  Mason's 
*  Creation  by  the  immediate  Agency  of  God,'  p. 
50,  which  is  undoubtedly  correct  j  to  wit,  that  the 
excessively  small  and  uniform  thickness  of  thin 
rast  expansion  of  matter,  (estimated  at  only  100 
miles,  with  an  extreme  diameter  of  nearly  200,> 
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present  time  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  it, 
(IS  every  one  conversant  with  the  scientific 
literature  of  the  day  is  aware  of;  as  a  phy- 
sical description  of  what  existSy  it  is  inhc- 
curate,  because  it  is  uncertain ;  as, a  physi- 
cal account  of  what  has  been  and  what  will 
be,  it  can  rank  at  best  amongst  the  numerous 
list  of  bold  but  unestablished  inductions. 
Nor  can  we  think  more  favorably  of  an 
idea  of  Humboldt's  own,  that  there  exists 
an  analogy  between  the  distribution  ot plants 
and  that  of  satellites  in  groups  round  their 
primary  and  planets  round  the  sun.  A  still 
more  palpable  similarity  would,  we  imagine, 
permit  us  to  compare  the  individuals  of  ce-^ 
lestial  groups  to  the  stamens  and  pistils  of 
flowers;  to  call  our  earth  and  moon  of  the 
order  Monandria  Monogynia^  Jupiter's  sys- 
tem Mommdria  Trtragynia^  and  the  like.* 
This  shows  how  mere  analogies  from  col- 
location, without  reference  to  the  end  or 
design  of  the  whole,  may  retard  science. 
What  is  barely  tolerable  in  the  poetry  of 
Darwin,  cannot  come  well  fVom  the  matter- 
of-fact  pen  of  the  astronomer.t 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  much  of  no- 
velty should  be  elicited  in  the  purely  astro- 
nomical part  of  the  subject.  But  starting 
with  the  Nebular  Hypoihesrs,  our  author 
manages  with  much  ingenuity  to  consider 
in  succession  a  series  of  phenomena  which 
lead  into  one  another,  and  which  convey 
us,  by  easy  steps,  from- the- celestial  to  the' 
terrestrial  part  of  the  science  of  Cosmos. 
Surveying  in  succession  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies with  whose  density  we  are  tolerably 
acquainted,  the  sun  and  planets,  he  next 
passes  to  comets,  whose  rarer  texture  forms 
a  step  to  that  inconceivable  attenuation  of 

000,)  indicates  a  degree  of  oblatoness  quite  incon- 
ceivable under  the  cinumstances,  the  planet 
whose  centrifuffol  force  is  supposed  to  have  gttne- 
rated  it  being  aTmost  spherical,  or  fluttened  at  the 
poles  only  by  one-eleventh  part  (Laplace,  Sijb- 
tinu  du  Mpnde,  I.  79.) 

•  So  MiUon— 

— — —  *and  other  suns  perhaps. 
With  their  attendant  moons,  wilt  thou  descry. 
Communicating  nisle  and  female  light. 
Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world  ' 

Par.  Lost,  viii.  J  48. 

t  Botanic  Oarden.,  iv.  359,  commencing — 

*  So,  late  descry'd  by  Herschel's  piercing  sight/ 

A  noble  passage,  though  in  Darwin's  inflated 
style.  His  cosmogony  seems  to  have  snmo  anal- 
ogy with  that  in  the  work  before  us,  (Kosmns,  p. 
86,)  which  appears  to  ascribe  to  matter  grneralty 
a  power  of  indefinite  *  development'  and  regen- 
eration, such  as  is  usually  admitted  only  to  exist 
in  living  plants  aod  animals,  and  that  to  a  limited 
degree. 
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grayitating  matter  which  constitates,  ac-i 
cording  to  Laplace  and  Humboldt,  the  Zo- 
diacal Light ;  and  to  shooting  stars  and  aero- 
lites, celestial  in  their  origin,  terrestrial  in 
their  component  parts,  (iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
managanisse,  chromium,  copper,  arsenic, 
tin,  soda,  potash,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
carbon,)  Mrhich  bring  us  down  to  the  vul- 
gar chemistry  and  geology  of  our  own 
Earth. 

Of  cometary  astronomy  we  have  (p.  105, 
&c.)  an  interesting  synopsis  which  we 
should  willingly  have  transferred  to  our 
pages  were  it  not  too  long;  besides,  our 
readers  will  be  more  interested  in  parts  of 
the  subject  more  akin  to  Humboldt's  own 
pursuits.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing, 
as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  earliest  valuable 
observations,  of  comets  are  due  to  the  Chi- 
nese, and  extend  as  far  back  as  the  years 
A.  D.  241),  (under  Gordian  HL)  539,  (under 
Justinian,)  and  565.  Our  author  does  not 
fail  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  terror 
with  which  these  bodies  were  then  regarded 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  scientific  com- 
posure of  the  Chinese.  In  837,  when  a 
comet  of  alarming  magnitude  approached 
the  earth,  within  twice  the  moon's  distance, 
whilst  Louis  L  of  France  was  trying  to 
avert  the  impending  danger  by  vowing  to 
found  a  monastery,  the  countrymen  of  Con- 
fucius were  coolly  measuring  the  length  of 
its  tail  and  determining  its  course  amongst 
the  stars. 

The  comets  of  1402,  1532,  1577,  1744, 
and  1843,  were  so  bright  that  the  nucleus 
was  visible  in  broad  daylight ;  but  their 
well-defined  disks  are  commonly  excessive- 
ly small,  and  indicate  a  diameter  of  but 
a  few  hundred  miles,  or  even  less.  The 
cometary  light  is  ascertained  by  Arago  to 
be  polarized,  and  therefore  he  concludes  it 
to  be  reflected  from  the  sun ;  whereas  it 
seems  to  us  that  were  the  matter  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Sidereal  Nebulc,  as  has  been 
supposed,  it  ought  to  be,  like  them,  self- 
luminous.  The  tail  is  sometimes  double, 
(IU07,  1843,)  and  in  1744  was  divided  into 
six.  The  apparent  length  was,  in  161^, 
104^,  or  14^  greater  than  the  distance  from 
the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  The  comet  of 
1680  had  an  absolute  extent  of  tail  as  great 
as  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  (95,000,000 
miles.)  A  star  of  the  10th  magnitude  lost 
no  sensible  part  of  lU  brilliancy  in  being 
eclipsed  by  Halley's  comet  in  1835  at  a 
distance  of  only  2^^'2  from  the  comet's 
centre,  (Struve,)  nor  do  stars  appear  re- 
fracted out  of  their  course  by  the  interveu- 
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tion  of  the  nebulous  matter,  which  is  there- 
fore conjectured  to  be  dusty,  not  fluid. 
The  mass  of  comets  is  conjectured  not  to 
exceed  l-5000th  of  the  earth's  at  a  mazt- 
mum,  and  perhaps  not  l-100,000th  at  an 
average. 

The  periods  and  eccentricities  of  comets 
have,  as  is  well  known,  an  enormous  range. 
Three  orbits  are  considered  to  lie  wholly 
within  the  recognized  limits  of  our  solar 
system  : — 1.  Encke's  comet,  which  revolves 
in  3^  years,  and  whose  aphelion  or  most 
distant  point  lies  within  Jupiter's  orbit ;  2. 
Biela's  comet  of  Of  years  extends  its  path 
beyond  Jupiter's  orbit,  but  far  within  Sat- 
urn's; 3.  Faye's  comet,  (discovered  in 
1843,  and  of  which  the  return  has  yet  to 
be  observed)  is  supposed  to  have  a  smaller 
eccentricity  than  any  other  known  comet, 
and  a  period  of  7iV  years,  with  an  orbit 
lying  wholly  between  those  of  Mars  and 
Saturn. 

On  the  other  hand  the  comet  of  1680  is 
supposed  to  reach  its  aphelion  at  a  distance 
of  80,000  miilians  of  miles  from  the  sun, 
forty-four  times  further  than  Uranus.  Yet 
the  nearest  fixed  star,  whose  distance  has 
been  approximately  estim'ated  (a  Centauri,) 
is  distant  no  less  than  11,000  radii  of  Ura- 
nus's  orbit,  and  the  star  61  Cygni  31,000 
radii.  Yet  this  same  comet  of  1680  ap- 
proached the  sun's  surface  within  I -6th  of 
the  sun's  diameter,  or  7-10th8  of  the  moon's 
distance  from  the  earth.  It  was  then  mo- 
ving with  the  velocity  of  about  250  Eng- 
lish miles  in  a  second,  whilst  at  the  other 
extremity  of  its  eccentric  orbit  it  most  toil 
along  at  the  rate  of  but  10  feet  in  a  second, 
a  speed  comparable  to  that  of  many  large 
rivers.  Nor  does  it  return  to  the  sun  until 
the  lapse  of  8800  years  from  the  time  of  its 
departure. 

It  is  singular,  that  in  enumerating  (p. 
118)  instances  of  the  near  approach  of 
comets  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  oor  author 
has  omitted  that  of  1843,  of  which  the  orbit 
was  first  calculated  by  an  accomplished 
young  astronomer,  M.  Plantamour,  of  Ge- 
neva, and  shown  to  have  a  perihelion 
distance  less  than  that  of  any  previously 
known,  even  that  of  1680. 

The  next  topic  is  one  of  general  interest, 
and  is  treated  of  with  great  fulness  and 
originality :  the  phenomena  and  origin  of 
meteors,  including  aerolites  and  common 
shooting  stars.  This  part  of  the  work  (pp. 
120-137)  will  be  studied  with  interest  by 
men  of  science  as  well  as  by  popular  read- 
ers.   It  begins  by  recalling  the  general 
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phenomena  which  are  probably  due  to  a 
common  cause.  The  appearance  of  luroin* 
OU8  fire-balls,  sometimes  so  large  and  bright 
as  to  shed  a  visible  gleam  in  broad  daylight, 
is  unequirocally  connected  by  experience 
with  the  fall  of  aerolites  or  meteoric  stones 
— as  was  the  case  (to  cite  only  recent  in- 
stances) in  1799  at  Barbotan  in  the  South 
of  France ;  in  1794,  at  Siena  in  Italy ;  in 
1804,  at  Weston  in  Connecticut;  and  in 
1821,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardftche  in 
France.  Sometimes  a  small  dark  cloud 
appears  to  originate  the  meteoric  shower, 
whose  descent  is  accompanied  by  a  noise 
like  thunder.  The  fire-bails,  which  occa- 
sionally appear  to  exceed  the  diameter  of 
the  moon,  have  erery  intermediate  magni- 
tude down  to  that  of  common  shooting 
stars — and  this  is  the  strongest,  perhaps  the 
sole  evidence,  for  their  identity  of  nature ; 
both  one  and  the  other  leave  phosphoric 
trains  behind  them,  a  real  phenomenon,  and 
not  due  to  an  optical  deception,  as  has  been 
sometimes  imagined  (p.  394,  iio/e30.)  The 
important  consideration  which  has  recently 
recalled  particular  attention  to  these  curious 
and  beautiful  appearances  of  luminous  me- 
teors, is  their  alleged  periodicity.  On  this 
subject  Humboldt  says  : — 

*  Shooting  stara  fall  either  singly  and  rarely, 
(sporadically)  or  in  groups  of  many  thousands. 
in  the  latter  case  they  are  periodical  and  gen- 
erally move  in  parallel  directions.  Of  periodic 
groups  the  best  known  are  the  Noveniber-phe 
nomenon  (12th-14th  of  November,)  and  that 
of  the  Feast  of  St  Lawrence,  (10th  of  Au- 
gust) whose  '*  fiery  tears"  have  long  since 
been  suspected  by  tradition,  and  in  an  old 
monkish  Calendar,*  to  be  a  recurring  meteoro- 
logical phenomenon.  A  Ithough  a  mixed  show- 
er of  falling  stars  and  fire-balls  was  seen  in 
the  night  of  the  12th-13th  of  November  at 
KlOJen,  near  Potsdam,  and  in  1332  throughout 
ail  Europe,  from  Portsmouth  to  Orenburg  on 
the  Ural  river,  and  even  in  the  Isle  of  France 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  still  the  idea 
that  great  meteoric  showers  are  connected 
with  certain  days  was  first  occasioned  by  the 
observations  of  Olmjted  and  Palmer  in  North 
America,  on  the  12th-13th  of  November,  1833, 
when  the  falling  stars  appeared  eompressed 
like  snow  flakes  about  one  spot  in  the  sky,  so 
that  in  nine  hours  not  less  than  240,000  must 
have  fallen.  Palmer,  in  New  Haven.  Massa- 
chusetts, recollected  the  meteors  of  1799  (also 
on  the  12th-l3th  of  November,)  which  were 
first  described  by  EUicott  and  myself^  and 
which  it  is  proved  by  the  observations  which 
I  have  cited,  were  simultaneously  seen  in  the 

*  Ssitl  to  eziit  in  Corpui  Gfariiti  College,  Cam 
brid^. 
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New  Continent  from  the  Eouator  to  the  Herm- 
hut  in  Greenland  (lat  64^  14',)  and  between 
46^  and  82°  of  longitude.  The  identity  of  the 
periods  was  observed  with  astonishment  The 
meteoric  stream  which  filled  the  whole  sky  on 
the  12ih~13th  of  November,  1833,  from  Jamai- 
ca to  Boston,  was  repeated  on  the  night  of  the 
t3th-14th  of  November,  1834,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  but  with  somewhat 
less  brilliancy.  In  Europe  the  periodicity  has 
been  since  more  regularly  established. 

*  A  second  equallv  regular  meteoric  shower 
is  that  of  August — ihe  shower  of  St  Lawrence 
(9th-14th  of  August.)  In  the  middle  of  last 
century  Mosschenbroeck  had  remarked  the 
frequency  of  meteors  in  this  month  ;  but  the 
certainty  of  their  periodical  return  at  the  pe- 
riod of  St  Lawrence's  day  was  first  establish- 
ed by  duetelet,  Olbers,  and  Benzenberg.  No 
doubt  in  time  we  shnll  discover  other  periodi- 
cnlly  recurring  streams — perhaps  about  the 
22nd'3dth  of  April,  and  the  6th- 12th  of  De- 
cember, the  27tl^-29th  of  November  (remark- 
ed by  Capocci.)  and  the  17th  of  July.' — ifos- 
mo9^  pp.  129, 130. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  startling 
force  of  these  recurring  exhibitions,  as 
leading  naturally  to  the  conjecture  that  me- 
teors are  Cosmical,  and  not  atmospheric 
phenomena  as  H alley  first  supposed  ;*  for 
how,  otherwise,  can  we  account  fiir  a  peri« 
odicity  depending  solely  upon  the  time  of 
year,  that  is,  upon  the  earth's  geocentric 
longitude  or  position  in  space  t  If  the  pe- 
rifxlicity  were  certain,  it  would  seem  im- 
possible to  entertain  any  other  supposition 
than  that  these  bodies,  the  very  same  with 
the  ferruginous  (unoxidated)  and  stony 
masses  (resembling  doUrite^  a  trap-rock) 
which  sometimes  fall  to  the  ground  with 
such  a  velocity  as  to  penetrate  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  into  the  soil  (p.  122,)  are  indepen- 
dent planetary  bodies  circulating  round  the 
sun  (not  the  earth)  with  a  mean  velocity, 
distance,  and  period  similar  to  that  of  the 
earth  in  its.orbit;  for  under  no  other  circum- 
stances could  they  remain  thus,  as  it  were, 
suspended  in  space,  ready  to  meet  the  earth 
at  the  points  of  mutual  intersection  of 
their  respective  orbits  (the  orbit  of  the 
meteors  being  more  or  less  inclined  to  that 
of  our  planet.)  Undoubtedly  no  more  ex- 
citing question  in  natural  philosophy  could 
be  started :  we  will  briefly  add  such  par- 
ticulars from  the  details  given  by  Humboldt 
as  may  assist  in  forming  a  fair  judgment, 
though  probably  the  cautious  reader  may  be 
of  opinion  that  the  time  for  decision  baa  not 
yet  arrived. 

*  PhiloBophioal  Transaetionsi  vol.  Xzix. 
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The  most  important  observations,  next 
to  the  periodicity,  concern  the  absolute 
height,  velocity,  and  magnitude  of  these 
bodie;},  including,  for  the  present,  fireballs 
and  falling  stars  in  one  category.  From  the 
observations  of  Brandes  and  Benzenberg, 
the  height  varies  from  16  to  140  English 
geographical  miles.  If  this  estimate  be  cor- 
rect, some  shooting  stars  are  undoubtedly 
seen  within  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  others  are  as  certainly  far  beyond  the 
extreme  bounds  which  have  ever  been  as- 
signed to  it.  Hence  the  atmosphere  can- 
not be  necessary  to  their  luminosity,  and 
indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it 
should  be  so,  in  the  state  of  extreme  tenu- 
ity which  its  upper  regions  must  present. 
The  apparent  or  relative  velocity  of  the 
meteors  ( supposing  the  earth  at  rest ) 
would  be  by .  the  same  authorities  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-six  nautical  miles  a  sec- 
ond, which  can  only  be  compared  to  plane- 
tary velocities.  In  this  our  author  finds  a 
powerful  argument  against  those  who  have 
ascribed  the  origin  of  these  bodies  to  lunar 
volcanoes.  For  the  velocity  with  which  a 
body  launched  from  the  moon  with  just  suffi- 
cient speed  to  escape  from  the  lunar  attrac- 
tion (8000  English  feet)  would  reach  the 
earth,  would  be  no  more  than  six  miles  a 
second.  The  remaining  velocity  of  twelve 
to  thirty  miles  a  second  would  therefore  be 
due  to  the  projectile  force  of  the  lunar  vol- 
cano, which  far  exceeds  all  probability. 

The  height  of  the  meteors  and  their  ap- 
parent size  being  known,  their  real  dimen- 
sions may  be  calculated  ;  and  the  largest, 
according  to  Humboldt,  vary  from  500  to 
2600  (French)  feet  in  diameter.  These 
are  vast  indeed,  worthy  of  being  consid- 
ered planetary  fragments.  The  meteor  of 
the  i8th  August,  1783,  observed  in  Eng- 
land, was  apparently  as  large  as  the  moon, 
and  was  computed  to  have  exploded  at  a 
height  of  fifty  miles,  whilst  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  at  least  twenty  miles  a  second, 
and  to  have  had  a  diameter  of  half  a  mile  ;* 
yet  the  fragments  were  never  found.  The 
largest  known  meteoric  masses  (two  in 
South  America)  have,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt (Kosmcs,  p.  123,)  a  length  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  feet ;  but  they  are 
doubtless  only  fragments. 

Another  circumstance  of  much  import- 
ance is  the  general  direction  of  apparent 
motion  of  these  so-called  periodic  streams. 
On  this  point  we  shall  give  Humbolt's  own 
account : — 

*  Philoiophieal  TraMaetionf,  1784. 


<  A  striking  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of 
the  CosmiciT  origin  of  such  phenomena  was 
obtained  by  Denison  Olmsted  of  New  Haven 
(Massachusetts,)  who  has  shown  that,  from 
the  testimony  of  all  observers,  the  fireballs 
and  fallinsf  stars  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  No- 
vember, 1833,  appeared  to  be  directed  from 
one  and  the  same  point  in  space  near  Leo- 
nis ;  nor  did  they  deviate  from  that  origin,  al- 
though the  star  changed  its  apparent  altitude 
and  azimuth  during  the  long  continuance  of 
the  observation.  Such  an  independence  of 
the  earth's  rotation  proves  that  the  luminous 
bodies  reached  our  atmosphere  from  the  planet- 
ary ppaces  beyond  it.  From  Encke's  calcu- 
Intion  of  the  whole  observations  made  in  the 
United  States  between  the '  latitudes  of  35^ 
and  42°,  they  must  have  come  from  the  point 
in  space  towards  which  the  earth's  motion 
was  then  directed.' — Kosmoa^  p.  126. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  lesq  exact 
observations  in  August  confirm  the  same 
view.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  such 
an  hypothesis  as  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  meteors,  must  not  only  be  universal  if 
true,  but  supposes  the  meteors  to  be  di- 
rected in  their  orbits  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  earth's  motion  at  the  moment ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  mechani- 
cally impossible  that  they  should  be  still 
in  space,  and  the  earth  merely  dash  through 
them  ;  and  in  any  other  case  than  a  con- 
current or  diametrically  opposed  motion  to 
the  earth's,  their  apparent  paths  must  be 
the  resultant  of  their  own  motion  and  that 
of  the  earth,  and  therefore  not  directed  from 
the  point  towards  Which  the  earth  is  mov- 
ing at  the  time.  These  considerations 
suggest  doubts  upon  which  our  limits  do 
not  allow  us  to  enter. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deny  that 
the  considerations  which  we  have  detailed, 
seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  entertained  even 
by  some  Grecian  philosophers,  that  aerolites, 
at  least,  are  uncombined  portions  of  the 
matter  of  which  our  planetary  system^  is 
composed.  The  fact  that  their  constitu- 
ents (already  enumerated)  include  (so  far 
as  our  chemical  analyses  extends)  no  in- 
gredient not  already  recognized  as  compos- 
ing the  crust  of  our  planet,is  highly  interest- 
ing and  perhaps  unexpected.  But  instead 
of  drawing  the  conclusion  that  therefore 
they  must  be  of  terrestrial  origin,  we  agree 
with  Humboldt,  that  it  is  more  philosophi- 
cal to  imagine  (as  Newton  is  said  to  have 
done)  that  the  matter  of  all  the  bodies  of 
our  system  is  nearly  alike  ;  nor  will  it  take 
away  from  the  interest  with  which  the  ge- 
ologist regards  the  meteoric  fragment  which 
he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  for 
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his  cabinet,  that  il  represents  a  portion  of 
the  rough  material  of  the  universe,  that 
which  Omnipotence  has  elttewhere  wrought 
into  suns,  and  planets,  and  satellites  ;  it  is 
a  portion  of  primseval  chaos. 

The  doctrine  of  the  periodicity  of  the 
meteors,,  of  their  fixed  direction  in  space, 
and  their  consequently  forming  a  zone  of 
revolving  atoms  in  space,  was  quickly  seiz- 
ed upon  by  the  astronomers  and  nataratists 
•  of  Germany,  and  was  carried  out  perhaps 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  rigorous  induction. 
Not  only  was  the  periodicity  in  our  own 
day  admitted  (the  far*  more  numerous  blank 
years  than  those  distinguished  by  the  mete- 
ors being  overlooked,)  but  old  chronicles 
were  ransacked  for  records  of  similar  ap- 
pearances. Considering  that  such  occur- 
rences were  almost  as  carefully  registered 
in  the  annals  of  superstition  as  in  those  of 
science,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  in  the 
course  of  nine  centuries  three  or  four  such 
displays  should  be  authentically  noticed  as 
occurring  about  the  same  time  of  year 
(K<>smos,  p.  :)98.)  Even,  to  obtain  this 
partial  confirmation,  a  latitude  of  almost  a 
month  required  to  be  allowed.  But  this 
circumstance  no  way  disconcerted  the  Ger- 
man astfi^omers :  they  forthwith  imagined 
a  precession  of  ike  nodes  of  the  meteoric 
ring  with  the  earth's  orbit,  which  causes  a 
continual  retardation  in  the  period  (»f  ctm- 
junction.  But  more  than  this,  a  German 
writer  of  credit  has  attempted  to  expljoin  an 
anomalous  meteorological  fact  ( which, 
however,  very  probably  depends  upon  the 
local  position  of  £urope,),the  occurrence, 
namely,  of  some  days  in  February  and  May, 
which  are  colder  than  the  regularity  of  the 
annual  curve  of  temperature  would  assign, 
to. the  intervention  of  this  problematical 
zone  of  asteroids  between  the  earth  and 
sun  at  these  periods  !  We  are  surprised  to 
see  that  our  author  lends  his  distinguished 
countenance  to  this  most  rash  and  impro- 
bable hypothesis. 

Whilst  the  cosmical  origin  of  true 
aerolites  may  be  admitted  to  be  more  than 
barely  probable,  long  and  patient  experi- 
ence must  be  required  before  the  '  Novem- 
ber phenomenon '  can  be  placed  in  the 
same  category.  The  common  nature  of 
true  meteorolites  and  falling  stars,  though 
once  admitted  by  the  sagacious  Chladni, 
was  finally  rejected  by  him,  and  was  also 
rejected  by  Humboldt  himself  long  after  he 
,had  observed  the  November  meteors  of 
1799  *  The  great  diversity  in  their  di- 
ll umbolt.  Relation  Historiqu^,  8vo.,  iv.  47. 


rections,  attested  by  almost  every  author 
until  the  supposed  discovery  of  their  radia- 
tion from  the  constellation  Leo ;  the  fact 
that  more  than  thirty  years  elaphcd  in  uur 
own  day,  during  which  they  are  only  once 
recorded  to  have  been  f^een  ;  the  fact  that 
whilst  hundreds  of  thousands  of  meteors 
have  been  seen  in  one  night  at  one  place, 
no  single  meteoric  mass  has  fallen  syn- 
chronously at  any  known  point  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  aerolites 
have  fallen  indifferently  at  every  season  of  the 
year ;  the  fact  that  these  meteoric  showers 
are  sometimes  so  local,  that  in  1837  they 
made  a  great  show  in  England,  but  consti- 
tuted no  phenomenon  at  all  in  Prussia,  w  here 
they  were  carefully  watched  for  ; — all  these 
circumstances  constitute  unexplained  diffi- 
culties. How  to  reconcile  them  with  any 
theory — '  nous  ignorons  comme  on  Tiguo- 
rait  du  temps  d*Anaxagore.'* 

From  the  digression  on  meteors  our  au- 
thor returns  to  sidereal  astronomy,  in  which 
he  gives  a  neat  summary  of  what  is  known 
or  inferred  respecting  the  physical  condi- 
tions and  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  the 
proper  motion  of  our  own  system  (p.  149,) 
and  of  double  stars  about  their  common 
centres  of  gravity  (p.  152.)  The  luminous 
phenomena  of  occasional  and  variable  stars 
he  elegantly  and  justly  describes  (p.  160) 
as  *  Voices  of  the  Past ' — (Stimmen  der 
Verganfftnheit,)  Tliese  t(»pic8  are  pretty 
well  known  to  English  readers,  particularly 
from  Sir  John  Herschel's  excellent  writ- 
ings. 

At  last  we  descend  upon  terra  firma^  and 
our  author  proceeds  to  a  description  of  our 
gl«be  and  its  phenomena.  He  gives  first 
an  interesting  derail  of  the  physical  bounds 
of  our  acquaintance  with  it — limited  in- 
deed, comphred  to  its  vast  extent.  The 
greatest  depth  below  the  sea-level  to  which 
the  solid,  earth  has  been  penetrated  is  about 
2000  feet,  or  little  more  than  l-lO.OOOth  of 
the  earth's  radius;  but  the  unfaihomed 
ocean  has  been  penetrated  by  Sir  James 
Ross*s  lead  to  a  depth  of  2.'i,4U0  feet,  or 
nearly  five  miles,  no  bottom  being  found. 
The  depth  of  the  trough-shaped  geological 
basins  of  the  coal  formations  (containing 
fossils)  in  Belgium,  is,  from  probable  data, 
estimated  at  50U0  or  0000  feet  below  the 
surface  of  ihe  sea.  The  highest  of  the 
Himalaya  (Dhawalagiri)  rises  to  28,000 
English  feet,  though  that  height  has  never 
been  attained  by  man.     When  to  this  we 

*  Ibid.,  p  52. 
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add  that  volcanoes  pour  forth  matter  deriv- 
ed (according  to  Humboldt,  p.  166)  from 
a  depth  of  25  English  miles  or  more,  we 
have  an  idea  of  the  smaiiness  of  the  por- 
tion of  our  earth  (a  spheroid  nearly  8000 
miles  in  diameter)  which  we  can  explore. 
The  lowest  exposed  part  of  the  terrestrial 
surface  is  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  {Kosmos, 
p.  419)  1300  feet  below  the  Mediterra- 
nean.* 

Astronomy,  geodesy,  and  modern  physics, 
enable  us,  however,  to  determine  not  only 
the  size  and  figure  of  our  globe,  but  its 
solid  contents,  compared  to  a  given  bulk, 
for  instance,  of  water.  The  size  and  figure 
are  more  or  less  completely  determined  by 
three  methods; — from  the  lunar  inequali- 
tjes, — by  the  measurement  of  degrees, — 
and  by  pendulum  experiments :  on  the  two 
last  methods  our  author  has  collected  in 
the  notes  (pp.  4521-424)  some  curious  and 
valuable  information.  The  still  more  in- 
teresting question  of  the  earth's  mass  and 
density  {Kosmos,  p.  176,  and  p.  424)  is 
solved  also  by  three  methods ; — by  the  at- 
traction of  the  plumb-line  by  mountains, 
— by  the  irregularities  of  the  pendulum, — 
and  most  satisfactorily  and  elegantly  by 
the  balance  of  torsion  of  Mitchell  and 
Cavendish.  In  treating  of  the  last,  our 
author  has  most  unaccountably  omitted  the 
capital  experiments  of  Mr.  Baily,  which 
have  reduced  the  previous  ones  to  mere 
matters  of  history,  and  which  were  already 
well  known  at  the  time  at  which  Kosmos 
appears  (by  internal  evidence)  to  have  been 
written.t 

The  state  of  the  earth's  interior  remains 
an  '  open  question ; '  and  as  the  mention 
of  it  is  the  only  part  of  Kosmos  which  can 
by  possibility  provoke  a  smile,  we  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  it. 

<  In  order  to  bring  the  known  small  elliptlcit^ 
of  the  earth  into  conlbroDiiy  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  uniform  indefinite  compresitihiliiy 
of  its  substance,  the  ingenioua  Leslie  has  de- 
scribed the  earth  as  a  hollow  stiell,  filled  with 
the  so-called  imponderable  substances  pos- 
sessed of  prodigious  repulsive  power.  These 
hazarded  and  arbitrary  opinions  called  forth 

*  Bertoo  and  Raitfgger  by  the  barometer,  and 
Lieat.  Syinonds  by  trigonometry.  See  Hum- 
boldt, jf#te  CentraU,  ii  323.  9e«,  too,  the  inte- 
resting account  of  Sir  D.  Wilkie*«  Barometrical 
Obaervations,  in  his  Life,  by  Allan  Cunningham, 

vol.  iii. 

t  Mr.  Boily's  result  (5  66  for  the  earth's  ape- 
cific  gravity)  appears  in  Mr.  Studer'a  eicetlent 
Phvsical  Geography,  published  in  Germany  in 
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still  more  fantastical  dreams.  The  internal 
sphere  is  by  and  bye  peopled  with  plants  and 
animals,*  upon  which  two  little  subterranean 
planets,  Piuio  and  Proserpine,  shed  their  mild 
lustre.  An  equable  temperature  prevails  in 
these  terrestrial  spaces,  and  the  air.  rendered 
luminous  by  compression,  might  well  allow  us 
to  dispense  with  the  internal  planets.  Near 
the  North  Pole,  in  lat  82^,  is  n  huge  opening, 
whence  the  Polar  lights  stream  forth,  and  by 
which  we  can  enter  the  interior  of  our  globe. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  myself  have  been 
repeatedly  and  publicly  invited  by  Captain 
Symmes  to  such  a  subterranean  expedition !' — 
Ao»mo9,  p.  178. 

The  only  ressonable  notion  which  we 
can  form  of  the  interior  condition  of  our 
planet  is  derived  from  the  observed  in- 
crease of  temperature  as  we  descend  in 
mines  or  examine  water  rising  to  the  sur- 
face from  Artesian  bores.  Baron  Hum- 
boldt gives  (note  8  p.  426)  a  number  of  the 
individual  results  which  lead  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  rate  of  increase  is 
about  10  Cent,  for  92  French  feet  of  de- 
scent (10  Fahr.  for  54  1-2  English  feet. 
It  is  plain  that  if  this  rate  be  uniform,  or 
tolerably  uniform,  all  known  substances 
would  be  in  a  state  of  permanent  fusion  at 
no  very  great  depth.  Humboldt  estimates 
the  depth  at  which  granite  must  be  fluid  at 
21  English  miles  {Kosmos,  p.  181,)  which 
is  less  than  five  times  the  height  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  little  more  than  l-400th  of 
the  earth's  diameter.  In  treating  of  the 
proper  heat  of  the  earth  our  author  adopts 
(we  think  rightly)  the  views  of  Fourier, 
rejecting  as  arl>itrary  the  modifications  of 
Poisson,  a  most  distinguished  mathemati- 
cian, but  a  very  poor  physical  theorist. 

In  connexion  with  the  general  question 
of  the  earth's  heat  our  author  treats  of 
Magnetic  phenomena,  as  being  probably 
caused  by  electricity,  and  through  electrici- 
ty by  heat.  Speaking  of  the  almof>t  simnl- 
taneous  disturbances  of  the  needle  over 
large  spaces  of  the  earth's  surface^  he 
says : — 

*  These  synchronous  perturbations  may 
serve  for  the  determination  of  geographical 
longitudes  within  certain  limits,  like  JupiteHs 
satellites,  signals,  and  well-observed  tailing 
stars.  We  learn  wiih  astonishment  that  the 
movements  of  two  small  magnets,  even  were 
they  suspended  deep  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  may  serve  to  measure  the  distance  be- 

*  Halley  terioualy  entertained  anch  an  idea, 
and  comparea  the  earth  to  an  habitation  of  several 
storiet,  inhabited  within  and  without.  — Phil. 
Trans.,  16B3,  quoted  in  Katm^s,  p.  425. 
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t«reen  them  ;  that  they  show  how  far  Kasan  r  therefore  periodic,  an4   capable  of  being 

liea  eafttwards  from  GOitingen  arthe  hanks  of  ^  '  •  •     i.    •     .• 

the  Seine.    There  are  also  places  on  the  globe 

where  the  navigator,  surrounded  by  fogs  for 

many  days,  without  sun  or  stars,  and  without 

any  means  of  determining  the  time,  can  tell 

with  certainty  from  the  magnetic  dip  whether 

he  is  placed  north  or  south  from  the  haven  of 

which  he  is  in  search.'— ifofntoff,  p.  185. 


This  last  application  of  magnetic  science 
to  navigation  was,  as  Humboldt  tells  us 
{Kosmos,  p.  429),  proposed  by  our  most 
ingenious  countryman,  Gilbert,  soon  after 
the  invention  of  the  dipping-needle  by  Nor- 
man, towards  the  end  of  the  16ih  century. 
It  is  particularly  applicable,  says  Humboldt, 
to  the  navigation  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  the  determination  of  longitudes,  wide- 
ly apart,  by  means  of  magnetic  perturba- 
tions, seems  a  doubtful  application,  since 
•  the  publication  by  Colonel  Sabine  of  the 
comparative  curves  of  disturbances  at  To- 
ronto and  at  Prague,  which  do  not  present 
the  strict  accordance  noticed  in  the  Euro- 
pean observations. 


represented  empirically  in  functions  of  the 
the  time — the  elements  returning  to  their 
original  values,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year 
and  of  a  day  respectively.  They  are  also 
disturbed  in  an  irregular  and  capricious 
intmner.  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  to  these  disturbances  we  shall  imme- 
diately return. 

In  Humboldt's  notes  the  reader*  will  find 
some  curious  information  on  this  part  of 
the  subject.  The  total  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  forces  was  studied  much  later 
than  the  others,  and  up  to  a  recent  period 
no  kind  of  approximation  had  been  made 
to  the  isodynamic  lines.  Humboldt  con- 
siders his  ascertainment  of  the  gradual de^ 
crease  of  intensity  from  the  temperate  zone 
to  the  equator  as  the  most  important  result 
of  his  great  journey  to  the  Tropics  {Kosmos, 
p.  434).  We  appreciate,  therefore,  the 
magnanimity  with  which  (note  29,  p.  432, 
d&c.)  he  discusses  the  claims  of  his  prede- 
cessors to  this  discovery.  Humboldt  an- 
nounced his  conclusion  to  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy  of  Sciences  on  the  26th    Frimaire, 


Terrestial  magnetism,  its  recent  history.  An  XML  (17th  December,  1804),  which 


and  the  especial  interest  which  attaches 
to  it  at  the  present  moment,  from  the 
unexampled  labors  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  patronized  by  the  Russian  and 
English  governments  and  by  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  in  order  to  advance  it  speed- 
ily and  effectually,  have  been  fully  explain- 
ed in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  1840.  We  may  therefore  pass  rapidly 
over  one  of  the  most  attractive  subjects 
which  the  enlarged  science  of  physical  ge- 
ography presents.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  science  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  (empirically  considered) 
involves  three  elements, — variation  (or  de- 
clination), dip  (or  inclination),  and  inten- 
sity ; — and  that  the  simultaneous  condition 
of  these  three  elements  may  be  expressed 
by  the  ingeniously  compendious  notation 
of  curved  lines,  drawn  upon  a  terrestrial 
map — passing  through  all  the  points  which 
have  the  same  magnetic  variation,  for  exaoi* 
ple — and  so  likewise  for  the  other  two 
elements.     It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too 


established  the  universally  received  value 
of  the  magnetic  intensity  at  Paris  =  1-348*2; 
that  at  the  magnetic  equator  in  Peru  being 
t'OOOO.         Admiral    de    Rossel's    result, 
though  founded '  on  observations  made  in 
1791-4,  was  only  published  in  1808;  and 
consequently  it  is  uncertain  whether  their 
author  was   aware  of  their   exact   import 
sooner,  since  he  had  certainly  not  commu- 
nicated it  to  his  friends.     But  Humboldt 
has  found,  from  an  unpublished  letter  of 
Lamanon,  that  this  important  fact  had  been 
already  expressly  deduced,  in   1787,  frcim 
the  observations  made  during  Laperouse's 
voyage.     The   scientific  world  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  leaving  Humboldt  in  pos- 
session of  the  reputation  which  his  discov- 
ery   has  given    him,  since,  though   (like 
most  other  great  facts  in  science)  only  a 
rediscovery  of  something  already    known 
or  guessed  at,  he  first  saw  its  importance, 
and  published  it  to  the  world,  accompanied 
by  sufficient  evidence. 
There  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  note 


highly  the  value  of  such  graphical  methods;   (36,  p.  436)  which  gives  a  detail,  highly 


at  first  only  technical  memories,  they  be- 
come engines  of  the  most  subtle  discove- 
ries. These  elements  vary.  They  vary 
from  age  to  age,  so  that  the  magnetic 
charts  do  not  remain  exact  for  any  con- 
siderable space  of  time.  They  have  also 
annual  and  diurnal,  changes^  which  are 


creditable  to  Baron  Huniboldt,  of  the  share 
which  his  eminently  practical  mind  has  had 
in  forwarding  the  science  of  magnetism, 
and  in  aiding,  and  indeed  originating,  the 
impulse  which  that  part  of  physics  has  re- 
ceived in  our  own  day.  From  this  note  it 
appears  that,  after  his  return  from  Ameri- 
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ca,  whilst  residing  ia  Berlin,  in  1807-8,  he 
commetioed  a  series  of  closdy  consecutive 
magnetic  observations,  pursued  day  and 
night  for  several  days,  at  the  period  of  the 
solstices  and  equinoxes,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  his  friend  Oltroaiins.  These  ob- 
servations, which  probably  were  originally 
intended  to  ascertain  the  regular  diurnal 
periods  whose  existence  had  been  known 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  recurring  but  irregular  pertur- 
bations— called  by  him  magnetic  storms — 
which  he  immediately  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  studying  with  reference  to 
their  simultaneity  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface.  But  circumstances  pre- 
vented his  following  them  out.  His  change 
of  residence  to  Paris,  and  the  political  con- 
vulsions of  the  time,  were  amcmgst  these ; 
and  here  we  are  again  reminded,  in  our 
perusal  of  Humboldt^s  Personal  History, 
of  ihe  inestimable  benefits  ioscienceof  the 
profound  peace  which  we  at  present  enjoy. 
Oersted's  great  discovery  of  the  connexion 
of  electricity  and  magnetism  awakened  in 
1820  fresh  attention  to  the  subject :  and  we 
presume  it  was  by  Humboldt's  advice  and 
influence  that  his  friend  Arago's  valuable 
(but  hitherto  unfortunately  unpublished) 
magnetic  observations  at  Paris  were  com- 
pared  with  simultaneous  observations  at 
Knsan  in  Russia,  when  the  similarity  of  the 
perturbations  and  the  influence  of  the  Au- 
rora Borealis  were  clearly  perceived.* 
On  Humboldt's  return  to  Berlin,  in  1828, 
he  recommenced  his  own  long-interrupted 
labor,  with  the  advantage  of  simultaneous 
comparable  observations  at  Paris  and  in 
the  depths  of  the  Saxon  mines  j  and  then 

*  Not,  however,  discovered  for  the  first  time. 
The  siniuttaneity  at  distant  poinia  hud  ilrtfedy 
been  ascertuinrd  by  CeUiiis  and  GruhuiD,in  1741, 
whiUt  residing  the  one  ot  UpMala  nnd  the  other  in 
LoodiiD.  The  nisgoetie  influence  of  the  Aurora, 
which  Humboldt  (p.  199)  attributes  eiclusively 
to  Arago  (toie  J3r»go  zuarst  entdtJU  kut)^  w«a 
clearly  established  by  the  Swedish  i>bHervers,Cei« 
sius,  Hiorter,  and  Wurgentin,  betweirn  J 740  and 
175t),  in  a  number  of  special  cases,  the  details  t^T 
which  are  recorded.  These  being  detailed  in 
Kamtz's  Meteorulugie  (Ui  4!)4,  dtc),  in  the  very 
part  of  that  work  cited  in  the  Kosuios  (p.  442), 
we  do  not  think  that  our  author  was  entitled  tt> 
pass  them  over  in  favor  of  the  French  Academi- 
cian. If  he  jastifies  it  on  the  ground  of  the  ub- 
servatioiM  being  made  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  as  Paris,  be  shuuld  recollect  an 
observation  of  his  own  made  in  I8U6,  and  demon- 
simting  the  same  fuct  (Gilbert's  A*  nalen,  xxix 
435,  quoted  by  K^mtx).  We  find  in  all  this  h 
disagreeable  tampering  (even  at  a  personal  sacri- 
fice) with  the  iutegrity  of  soieatific  biatofy. 
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the  similarity  and  simultaneity  of  the  d«« 
turbances  were  fully  proved  by  graphical 
projections,  which  were  published  in  Pog" 
gendorjps  Annals,  But  this  was  only  a 
commencement;  for  the  following  year 
(1^29)  having  undertaken,  by  desire  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  a  scientific  journey  to 
Siberia,  he  took  occasion  to  recommend  to 
the  Emperor  the  establishment  of  a  chain 
of  magnetic  stations  in  his  vast  dominions. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Corps  of 
Mines,  obedient  to  the  Imperial  decree, 
instituted  at  Humboldt's  suggestion  the 
system  of  observation  which  has  aiocebeen 
continued  and  improTed. 

Our  author  next  speaks  in  moat  beeoming 
terms  of  his  acute  countryman  Granst, 
who  soon  ai\er  (1832)  taking  up  the  sub- 
ject both  mathematically  and  practically, 
increased  as  much-  the  delicacy  of  the 
methods  of  observation  as  the  value  and 
definiteness  of  the  obeervationa  them- 
selves, considered  as  tlie  elements  of  a 
physical  theory.  But  when  the  test  of  this 
theory  was  involved  in  the  institution  of 
physical  observations  at  many  points,  as 
remote  as  possible  from  one  another,  over 
the  globe,  Humboldt's  influence  aad  Hom- 
bold's  savoir  were  again  called  into  requi- 
sition. Casting  his  eyes  over  the  political 
divisions  of  the  earth,  he  saw  tluit  if  Eng- 
land and  Russia  combined  their  inftnence, 
the  proldem  would  be  solved.  In  1836  he 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  as  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  desiring  his  and 
their  influence  with  the  British  govern- 
ment to  have  magnetic  observations  estab- 
lished at  points  of  our  colonial  possef^sions, 
which  he  had  already  five  years  before 
(therefore  previous  to  Gauss's  publication), 
indicated  as  important  for  the  ends  of  sci- 
ence; namely,  Canada,  St.  Helena,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of  France, 
Ceylon,  and  New  Holland.  These  requi- 
sitiima  have  been^  ibr  the  national  honor 
f»f  Britain, almost  literally  carried  out;  and 
though  the  results  are  yet  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  cannot  now  be  farther  allitded 
to,  Humboldt  muat  derive  imperishable 
fame  from  having  originated  and  impelled 
the  movement,  which  wna  in  his  own  coun- 
try so  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  sagaci- 
ty of  Gauss,  and  so  generously  acted  on  in 
ours  by  Herschel,  Sabine,  Airy,  Lloyd,  and 
Brisbane. 

In  page  438,  Note  13,  at  the  end,  Hnm- 
boldt,  speaking  of  observations  of  '  Maj^> 
netio  Storms,'  uses  these  expreasions : — 

*  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  diaturbaneea 
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was  that  of  the  25th  of  September,  1841, 
which  was  observed  at  Toronto  id  CaDada,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  Prague,  and  par- 
tially in  Van  Die  men's  Land.  The  English 
festival  of  Sunday,  upon  which  it  is  sinful 
(eOndhaft)  afler  midnight  on  Saturday  to  read 
off  a  scale  or  to  follow  out  in  all  their  devel- 
opment great  natural  phenomena,  put  a  stop 
to  the  oroervation,  since,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  of  Vaix  Diemen's  Land, 
the  magnetic  storm  happened  there  upon  a 
Sunday  1' 

We  are  surprised  that  Baron  Humboldt, 
usnally  so  cautious   in   imputing  blame, 
should  have  thus  attempted  to  cast  ridicule 
upon  the  English  goyernment  and  English 
men  of  science,  and  upon  such  a  ground. 
Bat  the  statement  having  been  made  in  ig- 
norance of  how  these    things  are  really 
managed  with  us,  it  requires  a  word  of  ex- 
planation.     It  is  quite    certain   that    th^ 
English   philosophers  declined   to   accede 
to  the  Gottingen  '  terms/  or  fixed  days  of 
continued  observation  from  five  minutes  to 
five  minutes  for  twenty-four  hours  or.  more, 
which  had  been  fixed,  in  defiance  of  the 
immemorial   usage  of  all    Christian  com- 
munities, UPON  Sundays,  '  for  general  con- 
venience' (of  the  Jews  we  suppose).     Here 
is  no  question  of  whether  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath  in  Scotland  or  at  Geneva, 
in  England  or  at  Rome,  be  most  correct ; 
it  is  no  question  of  wfiethef  amusements 
are  to  be  indulged  in  or  not ;  whether  or 
not  the  theatres  should  be  shut ;  it  is  the 
simple  question  whether  the  seventh  day  is 
to  receive  any  distinctive  observance  what- 
ever— whether  the  hebdomadal  division  of 
time,  which  even  Laplace  traced  in  its  ori- 
gin to  the  very  dawn  of  civilization,  is  to 
be  annihilated.     Is  there,  we  "would   ask, 
an  observatory  in  Europe  which  has  not 
its  eonges  de  Dimanche  f     In  any  country 
where  weeverspent  a  Sunday  it  was  claimed 
even  by  those  who  wholly  neglected  its  re- 
ligious duties,  by  a  prescriptive  and  inde- 
feasible right  as    a  day  of  unbending,  of 
relaxation,   and  of  social  converse.      We 
need  but  mention  a  single   instance,   be« 
cause   it  expresses  the    extreme  case  of 
compliance  with    a  usage    handed   down 
from  the  remotest  generations :  we  mean 
the  practice  of  the  Polytechnic  school  of 
Paris,   where    Sunday  ts  kept   '  holiday.' 
But  our  German  friends  emancipated  them* 
selves  even  from  these  relics  of  an  ancient 
superstition,  and  declared  that  the  first  day 
of  the  week  should  be  the  hardest  day  of 
all ;  when  the  whole  energies,  physical  and 
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intellectual,  should    be  concentrated  from 
minute  to  minute  and  from  hour  to  hour 
(so   long    as  the  wants  of  nature    could 
be  postponed),  on  the  incessant  watching 
of  three  vibrating  bars.      To  those  who 
understand    what   such    tasks    imply,   we 
need  say  nothing  of  this  becoming   Sun- 
day's* employment ;  but  we  may  mention, 
for  the  information  of  others,  that  one  of 
Gauss*s  most   zealous    pupils   had  almost 
sacrificed    his    life,   through    the   conse- 
quences of  a  brain  fever  caught  under  the 
burning  climate  of  Sicily,  solely  from  pur- 
suing the  Sunday's  relaxations  of  Gdttin- 
gen.     We  repeat,  that  such  a  positive  insti-. 
tution  of  Sunday  term-days  was  disgraceful* 
to  Christendom,  and  it  was  so  felt  by  the 
English  philosophers,  who  refused  to  join 
the  German  confederation  of  magnetists  in 
carrying  out  their  system  of  observation. 
The   confederation  was  therefore  fain  to 
indulge  the  Engli^  scrupulosity,  and  hence 
no  doubt  the  sally  in  the  Kosmos.     When 
Mr.  Airy  (our  excellent  Astronomer  Royal) 
mentioned  these  circumstances  at  the  most 
crowded  meeting  which  took  place  in  the 
Senate-house  at  Cambridge,  during  the  late 
visit  of  the  British  Association,  the  unan- 
imous opinion  of  the  assembly  was  suffi- 
ciently marked. 

But  if  Baron  Humboldt  had  lived  long- 
er in  England,  or  had  even  questioned  any 
one  competent  English  authority,  he  would 
have  known  that  it  would  not  be  consider- 
ed as  '  sinful'  by,  we  suppose,  any  scien- 
tific man  in  this  island  to  read  off  a  scale 
ai\er  the  clock  had  struck  twelve  on  Satr 
urday  night,  in  order  to  observe  an  extra- 
ordinary natural  phenomenon.  Here  is  an 
example  in  point.  In  1836  an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun  was  visible  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  kingdom  (where  tlie  obser- 
vance of  Sunday  is  supposed  to  be  more 
strict  than  elsewhere)  during  church'iime 
on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  May.  What  was 
the  consequence?  The  service  was  post^ 
poned,  and  the  whole  population  saw  the 
phenomenon,  astronomers  inclusive.  The 
usage  at  Greenwich  Observatory  we  believe 
to  be  this :  the  whole  staff  are  at  liberty 
on  Sunday,  except  when  an  observation  is 
to  be  made  of  no  great  continuance,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  value  t«  the  inte- 
rests  of  astronomy,  or  for  the  special  im- 
provement of  the  lunar  tablea; — any  ex- 
traordinary or  unique  phenomenon  would 
be  observed  as  a  matter  of  course — but 
computations  and  all  other  work  which  can 
be  done  during  the  rest  of  the  week  are 
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enliwly  suspended.  Being  ourselves  fully 
inclined  to  regard  the  usages  of  different 
countries  and  secUwiih  chanty,  and  m- 
deed,  to  admit  that  no  abaohite  standard  of 
conduct  can  be  named  on  this  subject  suit- 
able to  all  nations  and  all  times,  we  are 
surprised  that  a  cosmopolite  traveller  and 
urave  sage  should  have  on  this  occasion 
permitted  himself  the  double  indulgence  of 
a  blunder  and  a  sneer. 

There  is  that,  however,  in  the  case  be- 
fore us  which  requires  it  to  be  judged  by  a 
more  specific  rule  than  that  of  national  mo- 
rality or  individual  opinion.     The  system 
of  magnetic  observatories  in  the  colonies 
18  a  military  one,  conducted  solely  by  mili- 
tary men,  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery.*  In  every  de- 
partment  of  the  public  service  complicated 
systems  of  duty  must  be  conducted  on  fixed 
and  precise  rules.     As  artillerymen,  they 
were  engaged   to  work  ^ix  days   in   the 
week,  not  seven.     No  option  could  be  lelt 
to  them  to  observe  on  Sundays  or  not  as 
they  pleased  ;  it  would  have  been  an  unfair 
imputation  of  want  of  zeal  upon  any  whose 
conscientious    scruples    or   the    limit    ot 
physical  strength  did  not  adroit  of  their 
complying.     And  the  importance  of  this 
rule  of  no  work  on  Sundays  is  so  great, 
that  not  to  have  adhered  to  it  must  have 
changed  the  whole  system  of  observation. 
For  the  personal  strength  of  the  observa- 
tories must  have  received  a  large  accession 
in  order  to  overtake  the  exhausting  labor  of 
perpetually  observing  and  computing.     To 
do  a  sixth  part  more  work  would  have  re- 
quired, we  arc  certain,  a  far  more  than  pro- 
portional  increase  of  the  staff,  and  besides 
^QBt  sooner  or  later  bring  upon  the  most 
zealous  a  sense  of  unremitting  drudgery. 
A  periodical  absolute  cessation  of  a  kind  of 
work  in  its  nature  calculated  to  produce  a 
•peedy  satiety,  is  undoubtedlv  on  mere  hu- 
man  principles  a  most  wise  legislative  and 
economical  provision.     We  reply,  then,  to 
those  who  wish  the  colonial  observatories 
to  be  worked  seven  days  a-week,  in  the 
characteristic  language  of  the  French  func- 
tionary, '  It  would  be  worse  than  a  crime— 
it  would  he  a  bhnder,'     And  where,  after 
all,  is  the  loss  ?     Perhaps  during  the  whole 
five  years  that  the  observations  were  in- 
tended to  continue,  a  second  great  disturb- 
ance  might  not  occur  on  Sunday,  and  in 
any  period  of  observation  six  such  will  be 


observed  for  one  that  is  missed.  As  to 
mean  results,  the  omission  of  the  seventh 
day  is  inappreciable;  and  if  it  be  said 
that  magnetic  disturbances  come  under 
the  class  of  extraordinary  and  unique  phe- 
nomena, before  which  the  repose  of  Sun- 
day gives  way  as  matter  of  common  sense, 
we  must  observe  that  these  disturbances 
can  only  be  seen  by  watching  for  them ; 
they  do  not  yet  (whatever  art  may  one  day 
achieve)  anuounce  themselves.  To  note 
disturbances  at  all  on  Sundays  requires  the 
usual  observations  to  be  made  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and  where  the  system  of  obser- 
vation extends  round  the  globe,  to  have  iciit- 
verstdly  simultaneous  comparisons  coold 
not  be  effected  otherwise. 

After  all,  we  do  not  suppose  that  if  the 
officer  in  comroiand  at  Van  Diemen's  Land 
had  been  aware  of  the  peculiar  interest  of 
the  phenomenon,  of  which  the  observation 
was  commenced  on  Saturday,  he   would 
have  been  deterred  either  by  conscientious 
scruples  or  by  the  fear  of  disobeying  orders, 
from  pursuing  his  inspection  of  the  roa^ 
nets  after  the  clock  struck  twelve.     But  we 
see  one  circumstance  in  the  detail  of  the 
observation  as  published  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,*  which  leads  to  a  different  con- 
jecture ;  the  observation  at  midnight  *  was 
missed;'  the  last  recorded  was  llh.  45m. 
(loeal  time).    The  facts  seem  to  speak  for 
themselves ;    no  doubt  our    non-commis- 
sioned officer,  worn  out  by  many  hmini' 
watching,/?//  asleep,  and  perhaps  was  awa- 
kened  to  a  sense  of  his  position  by  the 
bright  sun  of  a  Sunday  morning,  pleasant 
to  him  as  a  day  civilly ^  at  least,  if  not  ma|(- 
netically,   free    from    perturbations,      lo 
conclude — we  have  carefully  examined  Sir 
James  Ross's  observations  made  at  sea  in 
the  late  Antarctic  expedition  (Phil.  Trans. 
1843, 1844)  with  a  view  to  this  question. 
The  result  is  such  as  we  should  have  anti- 
cipated.    Sir  James's  short  stay  in  the  per- 
ilous seas  of  these  high  latitudes,  whither 
he  was  sent  expressly  for  the  accumulation 
of  roagnetical  observations,  impelled  him 
to  use  every  favorable  opportunity,  whether 
on  Sunday,  or  not,  for  making  such  obser- 
vations as,  requiring  but  a  short  time,  if 
postponed,  must  have  been  inevitably  lost. 
From  Magnetism  the  Baron  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Polar  lights,  which 
are  so  evidently  connected  with  it«    W« 
wish  we  could  afford  space  to  transcribe  his 


•  Colonel  BabiBo'i  Introduction  to  Obwrva- 
tUm  at  Toronto,  4te.  1845,  p.  13. 
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excellent  picture  of  auroral  phenomena 
(p.  199,)  and  his  judicious  remarks  on  their 
connection  with  circumstances  purely  at- 
mospheric; we  should  have  demurred,  how- 
ever, to  his  comparison  between  our  Polar 
lights  and  the  feeble  phosphorescence  (as 
it  has  been  called)  of  the  unilluminated 
parts  of  the  moon  and  Venus ;  and  we 
should  also  have  questioned  whether  science 
is  advanced  by  classifying  under  the  com- 
mon head  of  '  earthlight'  such  divers^  facts 
as  the  aurora,  the  supposed  luminosity  of 
certain  fogs,  the  animal  liffht  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  'dark  light'  of  Moser's  pictures 
(Kosmos,  p.  206,  £c.) ;  but  our  diminishing 
space  warns  us  to  be  brief,  and  we  pass  on 
to  the  important  class  of  facts  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  geology. 

The  doctrine  of  the  heat  of  the  earth  led 
us  in  one  direction  to  the  magnetic  and 
electric  phenomena  which  appear  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  it  (as  exemplified 
by  the  similarity  of  the  isothermal  and  mag- 
netic curves  first  noticed  by  Sir  D.  Brews- 
ter, and  by  the  fact  of  diurnal  and  annual 
magnetic  periods) ;  but  there  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  effects  probably  also  dtie  to 
it — the  production,  namely,  of  hot-springs, 
earthquakes,  and  volcanoes,  the  elevation  of 
continents,  the  rupture  of  strata,  and  the 
metamorphosis  of  rocks.  This  mode  of 
presenting  the  connected  sciences  is  not  less 
elegant  than  just.  The  range  of  phenomena 
connected  with  volcanoes  (which  form  as  it 
were  their  middle  term  and  most  charac- 
teristic type)  is  startling,  but  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  ingenious.  It  commences  with 
earthquakes,  (p.  210,)  emissions  of  gas,  of 
water,  i.  f.  cold  and  hot  springs,  pure  or 
mineral ;  next,  mud  volcanoes,  lavic  volca- 
noes possessing  craters,  dome-shaped  tra- 
chytic  mountains,  Whose  matter  has  been 
ejected,  but  not  burst  open  into  the  crater 
form :  lastly,  elevation  craters^  or  moun- 
tains elevated  and  opened  at  top,  but  without 
emission  of  lavas.  Of  all  this  we  should 
like  to  have  given  some  account,  but  the 
reader  of  Humboldt's  writings  cannot  ex- 
pect much  new  on  the  subject  of  volcanoes. 
Teneriffe  and  Pichincha  are  already  old 
friends ;  and  for  European  volcanoes,  and, 
we  may  add,  for  the  whole  theory,  our 
author  simply  reproduces  the  well-known 
views  of  Von  Buch. 

In  treating  of  geological  formations,  the 
Baron  describes  rocks  as  distinguished  by 
their  origin  into  two  divisions,  which  he 
somewhat  quaintly  calls  endogenous  and 
exogenous^  from  the  alleged  fact  in  bdtany 
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that  some  plants  increase  from  the  exterior 
or  by  superposition  of  coats,  whiht  others 
are  constantly  pushing  their  fresh  supplies 
of  material  from  within  outwards.  The 
analogy  (even  supposing  the  botanical  fact 
admitted,  which  is  not  the  case)  is  undoubt* 
edly  more  apparent  than  real,  and  expresses 
no  more  than  the  division  of  igneous  and 
sedimentary  rocks,  with  which  geologists 
have  long  been  familiar.  Without  quarreK 
ling  with  nomes,  however,  we  find  forma- 
tions divided  according  to  their  origin  into 
four  classes  (p.  258).  The  first  is  the  €n- 
dogenou$,  or,  as  it  has  been  better  termed 
by  some  English  geologists,  hypogene  class. 
It  includes,  according  to  Humboldt — 1| 
granite  and  syenite,  on  which  formations  he 
gives  some  curious  details,  especially  as  to 
the  extensive  superposition  of  granite  upon 
slate?  in  the  valley  of  the  Irtysch  in  Sibe- 
ria (p.  262)  ;  2,  quartz  porphyry ;  3,  green- 
stone; 4,  hypersthene;  5,  euphotide  and 
serpentine ;  6,  augitic  rocks ;  7,  basalt  and 
trachyte.  The  second  class  of  rocks,  which 
are,  according  to  the  author's  view,  txogt^ 
nous,  include  sedimentary  deposits  of  matter 
either  dissolved  or  suspended  in  a  fluid ; 
such  are — 1,  slates,  up  to  the  Devonian 
series;  2,  coal-formation  deposits;  3,  the 
whole  series  of  limestones — except  4,  tra- 
verthie  or  modern  fresh-water  deposits ;  5, 
deposits  formed  of  infusoria.  The  third 
class  is  composed  of  rocks,  also  sedimenta- 
ry, but  transformed  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  characters  by  the  superinduced 
action  of  the  endogenous  rocks  of  the  first 
class.  This  introduces  us  to  the  wide  and 
curious  field  of  metamorphisro,  which  the 
author  illustrates  by  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  examples  and  special  cases,  com- 
mencing with  the  effects  of  heat  upon 
crystals  and  simple  substances  observed  in 
the  laboratory  by  Rose  and  Mitscherlich, 
and  on  natural  and  artificial  compounds, 
variously  cooled,  by  Sir  James  Hall  and 
Gregory  Watt  (p.  271,  274,  467).  Cases 
occurring  in  nature  are  next  considered, 
such  as  the  crystallization  and  formation  of 
new  cleavages  in  slates  near  their  junction 
with  igneous  rocks,  and  the  tendency  to  the 
development  of  segregated  quartz  in  those 
formatioas  (p.  272) ;  the  conversion  of 
chalk  and  oolite  into  statuary  marble,  and 
of  limestone  into  dolomite  or  into  gypsum 
by  the  presence  of  certain  intrusive  rocks 
(pp.  272,  274,  278).  The  formation  of 
quartz  rock,  and  those  in  which  garnet  en- 
ters abundantly,  is  also  considered  as  a 
metamorphic  action.    The  doetriDe  of  meW 
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amorphism  has  received  no  stronger  con- 
firmation than  from  the  artificial  production 
of  simple  minerals  by  processes  of  long- 
continued  heat.  Humboldt  distinguishes 
those  found  accidentally  in  the  slaggy  pro- 
duce of  furnaces  and  those  which  have  been 
directly  prepared  by  art  from  the  known 
ingredients.  The  following  enumeration 
contains  Crystallized  products:  —  of  the 
first  class  or  accidental — felspar,  mica, 
aagite,  olivine,  blende,  specular  iron-ore, 
magnetic  iron-ore,  and  metallic  titanium ; 
of  the  second,  or  synthetically  formed, — 
garnet,  idocrase,  ruby  (as  hard  as  Oriental,) 
olivine,  and  augite.  To  the  latter  class  we 
might  add  the  very  remarkable  case  of  lapis 
lazuli,  which  is  a  volcanic  (or^t  least  met- 
amorphic)  product,  and  which  has  lately 
been  produced  from  its  elements  by  heat  in 
the  synthetic  way ;  but  not,  we  believe, 
crystallized. 

The  fourth  class  of  rocks  is  the  conglom- 
erate, including  those  sand-stones  which 
contain  the  debris  of  old  formations  and 
the '  Reibung's  Conglomerate*  of  Yon  Bucb, 
which  are  igneous  rocks,  including  pebbles 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  basis  (p.  282). 

The  consideration  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  kinds  of  formations  now  described, 
leads  to  the  notice  of  fossils  as  distinguish- 
ing types  of  geological  equivalents,  as  the 
chronometrical  indices  of  the  age  of  strata 
— a  discovery  commonly  thought  to  be  mo- 
dern, but  which  our  author  unequivocally 
attributes  to  Robert  Hooke  in  1668.  (Kos- 
moSf  p.  284  and  466.)  Of  the  exquisite  pre- 
servation of  fossil  animals  our  author  gives 
this  elegant  illustration,  borrowed  from  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  : — 

<  In  the  lower  Jura  formal  ion  (lias  of  Lyme 
Regfs,)  the  preservation  of  the  ink  bag  ol'lhe 
cuttlefish  ie  so  perfect  that  the  same  materini 
which  myriads  of  years  ago  served  to  defend 
the  animal  by  concealing  it  from  its  enemies, 
yields  an  excellent  color  ^sepia)  with  which 
Its  portrait  may  be  drawn.' — p.  286. 

Our  author  seems  disposed  to  adopt 
Agassiz'  opinion,  that  with  one  single  ex- 
ception no  fossil  fish  has  been  found  in  any 
part  of  the  transition,  secondary,  or  t^frtiary 
series,  which  is  specifically  identical  with 
any  living  specimen ;  and  below  the  chalk 
the  genera  are  all  extinct  (p.  288).  But 
in  contrast  with  the  statement  (not  in  con- 
tradiction to  it)  he  places  the  discovery  of 
Ehrenberg,  that  whole  masses  of  the  chalk 
formation  are  actually  composed  of  micros- 
xopic  shells  identical  with  those  of  our  pre- 


sent ocean  in  temperate  latitudes.  Whence 
he  infers,  that  the  term  Eocene  cannot  be 
justly  applied  to  tertiary  formations,  since 
the  dawn  of  existing  species  is  already  to 
be  found  much  lower. 

The  development  of  fossil  geology  is 
necessarily  brief:*  in  p.  291  we  have  a 
condensed  enumeration  of  strata  in  the 
order  of  superposition.  The  vexed  ques- 
tion of  diluvial  phenomena  and  transported 
blocks  is  left  almost  untouched ;  our  au- 
thor merely  intimates  in  one  place  (p.  299) 
his  preference  of  the  old  theory  of  Von 
Buch,  that  they  are  due  to  currents  of 
water  caused  by  the  sudden  elevation  of 
mountain  chains,  rather  than  to  icebergs  or 
any  other  cause.  ^ 

After  mentioning  with  deserved  praise 
Elie  de  Beaumimt's  maps  of  the  compara- 
tive extent  of  land  and  sea  at  different 
geological  epochs,  Humboldt  thus  sums 
up: — 

'  The  reraltof  the  reeearches  on  the  relative 
areas  of  the  dry  land  is  this ; — that  in  the  ear- 
liest times  (the  Silurian  and  Devonian  Tran- 
sition Epochs)  qnd  in  the  oldest  secondaries, 
the  dry  landf  the  surface  covered  with  plants, 
was  confined  to  detached  islands ;  ihat  at  later 
epochs  these  islands  were  united,  and  the 
deeply  indented  bavs  became  inclosed  in 
lakes ;  that  at  last  when  the  mountain  chains 
of  the  Pvrenees,  Apennines,  and  Carpathians 
arose,  about  the  period  of  the  older  tertiary 
rocks,  great  continents  appeared,  having  al- 
most their  present  dimensions.  In  the  Silurian 
period,  as  well  as  tAat  when  Cycadese  and  gi- 
gantic Saurians  abounded,  there  might  be  less 
land  between  one  pole  ana  the  other  than  we 
now  see  in  the  South  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean. 
How  this  excess  of  water,  together  with  other 
causes,  acted  to  produce  a  higher  and  more 
uniform  temperature,  will  be  shown  hereafter. 
We  must  however  remark  here,  with  reference 
to  the  gradual  growth  b^^  agglutination  of  the 
newl^  elevated  spaces  of  dry  land,  that  short- 
ly before  the  revolutions  which  aOer  longer  or 
shorter  pauses  occasioned  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion in  the  diiuvini  period  of  so  many  vertebra- 
ted  aniiEats,  portions  of  the  p recent  continental 
masses  were  still  completely  separated  fVom 
one  another.  There  prevails  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  in  Australia  a  great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  living  and  extinct  animals.  In  New 
Holland  we  find  foFsil  remains  of^  the  kanga- 
roo ;  in  New  Zealand,  half-fossil  bones  of'  a 
huge  ostrich-like  bird,  Owen's  Dinornis,  which 

*  The  precise  seological  limit  of  the  great  clas- 
ses of  fossils  is  tlways  interesting.  It  at  present 
stands  thus  :  Fish  begin  with  the  Silurian  rocks 
and  ascend  nninterruptedly  to  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions inclusive.  Saurians  commence  in  the  mag- 
nesia n  iiraestone  ^zechstein)  ;  Mammmliu  in  the 
Jura  fonnatioa ;  Strds  ia  the  older  chalk. 
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ifl  nearly  related  to  the  living  Apteryx,  but 
little  80  to  the  recently  extinct  Dodo  of  the 
island  of  Rodriguez.'— Aa«mo9,  p.  303. 

Passing  from  pure  geology,  our  author 
next  contributes  some  interesting  informa- 
tion on  the  forms  of  continents,  and  on  the 
struggle  between  the  sea  and  land  to  which 
they  are  due.  Relative  changes  of  level 
are  discussed  (p.  312,  d&c),  particularly 
those  in  Sweden  and  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
which  he  considers  may  be  due  to  great 
internal  pressure  or  to  the  irregularity  t^f 
expansion  of  great  masses  by  central  heat 
— an  idea  due  to  Breislak,  though  lately 
revived  by  Babbage  and  Bischoff.*  The 
anomalous  levels  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Cas- 
pian are  discussed,  and  the  leading  phenom- 
ena of  the  ocean,  such  as  its  temperature, 
saltness,  tides  and  currents,  very  summarily 
enumerated,  (pp.  301-329). 

The  next  topic  is  meteorology,  or  the 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  mcluding 
climate,  which  has  always  been,  we  should 
say,  the  subject  of  predilection  with  Hum- 
boldt, nor  perhaps  has  he  done  any  thing 
so  likely  to  perpetuate  his  fame  as  the  con- 
struction of  isothermal  lines,  and  his  sub- 
sequent researches  on  their  modifications 
and  inflections^  including  the  influence  of 
season  and  of  height.  In  such  processes  of 
first  generalization  of  isolated  facts,  so  as 
to  obtain  empirical  laws,  we  find  the  un- 
doubted forte  of  this  distinguished  traveller; 
and  the  patience  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  endeav.ored  to  raise  meteorology  to 
the  position  of  an  exact  science  are  de^serv- 
ing  of  all  praise.  There  is,  however,  little 
in  this  part  of  the  volume  (pp.  332--362) 
not  already  well  known  to  readers  of  his 
former  writings. 

Finally,  the  picture  of  the  physical  world, 
is  completed  by  a  glance  at  the  wonders  of 
organic  life.  Animal  life,  says  Humboldt, 
characterizes  the  ocean;  vegetables,  the 
land  ;  nor  could  he  better  illustrate  this  fact 
than  by  a  curious  extract  from  Ehreaberg, 
giving  the  latest  results  of  his  successful 
and  brilliant  career  of  discovery  : — 

*  With  reference  to  the  rise  of  the  coast  of 
Sweden,  it  seems  to  ns  that  our  author's  too 
marked  partiality  for  every  thing  done  by  an  emi- 
nent  friend,  has  led  him  in  Note  20.  p.  473,  to 
treat  Playfair's  prior  and  admtroble  eipositions  of 
the  phenomena  (in  the  Huttonian  Theory,  Art. 
391,  &c  )  as  being  no  real  anticipation.  He  so 
treats  them  because  they  were  *  entirely  unknown 
to  our  great  gtognogt  (Von  Buch),  and  have  exer- 
cised no  innuencp  on  the  progress  of  Physical 
Geography.'  The  first  of  these  assertions  may  be 
correct,  but  we  respectfully  demur  to  the  seebnd 
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<  There  not  only  exieta  an  invisibly  minute 
microscopic  lite  in  the  vicinity  of  either  Pole, 
far  beyond  where  larger  animals  have  ceased 
to  exist;  but  the  microscopic  creatures  of  the  ^ 
Southern  Sea  collected  in  the  Ahiarciic  Voy- 
age of  Sir  James  Rosa,  include  an  unauapected 
abundance  of  hitherto  perfectly  unknown  and 
often  most  beautiful  structures.  Even  in  the 
residuum  of  Uie  melted  ice  'which  floats  in 
rounded  fragments  in  latitude  78°  10\  were 
discovered  above  fifty  species  of  siliceous 
shelled  Polygaatria  and  Coacino  disks,  with 
their  green  ovaries,  tlierefore  undoubtedly 
living  and  successfully  contending  with  the 
extreme  cold.  In  Erebus  hay  there  were 
drawn  up  with  the  sounding-lead  from  a  depth 
of  from  1242  to  1620  feet  not  leas  than  68  sili- 
ceoua-ahelied  Polygaatria  and  Phytolitharia, 
and  amongst  them  a  aingle  calcareoua-ahelled 
Poly  thai  am  ia.' — Kosmos^  pp.  369,  370. 

The  discoveries  of  the  German  micros- 
copist  are  amongst  the  most  striking  of  our 
time.  Not  content  with  peopling  the  depths 
of  even  the  Polar  seas  with  myriads  of  liv- 
ing beings,  he  traces  their  remains  amidst 
the  solid  rocks  of  our  globe,  where  they 
not  only  characterize  but  constitute  whole 
formations.  We  know  not  whether  the  ele- 
ment of  fire  may  not  one  day  reveal  micros- 
copic phoenixes  to  our  astonished  gaze,  but 
the  air  at  least  is  peopled  with  its  legions, 
and  in  the  dusty  rain  which  sometimes  falls 
in  the  open  ocean,  Ehrenberg  has  discovered 
remains  of  eighteen  pojygastric  animalcula 
(p.  373). 

In  the  few  remaining  pages  of  the  volume 
before  us,  Baron  Humboldt  treats  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  an- 
imals; he  touches  with  caution  (p.  378)  on 
the  vexed  question  of  generation  and  the 
origin  of  animal  organization ;  and  sums 
up  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  natural  history 
of  man,  whom  he  (like  Dr.  Pritchard)  pro- 
nounces to  belong  (p.  379)  to  a  single 
species. 

In  closing  this  volume,  sufficiently  com- 
plete in  itself,  although  intended  as  a  pre- 
cursor to  others,  we  cannot  but  repeat  our 
expression  of  unfeigned  admiration  at  the 
perseverance  and  research  which  it  di^ 
plays, — the  generally  happy  selection  of 
facts  and  skill  in  their  combination,  togeth- 
er with  the  ample  and  learned  references  to 
authorities  in  the  notes.  All  this  would  be 
admirable  from  a  person  of  any  age,  bat 
in  the  work  of  a  more  than  Septuagenarian 
it  is  really  astonishing.  It  is  not  a  musty 
collection  of  the  gleanings  of  a  life  of  hard 
reading,  but  bears  within  itself  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  freshness  and  even  rapidity  of 
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Its  Gompssition.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
references  arc  to  works  and  memoirs  of  the 
last  ten  years,  and  e^en  less.  It  was  only 
in  February,  1843,  that  our  author  dismiss- 
ed from  his  hands  his  three  volumes  on 
Central  Asia,  and  this  work  a'jpears  to 
hive  been  chiefly  written  since. 

Possibly  the  strugorle  for  novelty  has  been 
carried  a  little  too  far.  A  picture  of  the 
(so-called)  natural  sciences  as  they  are, 
cannot  be  constructed  solely  from  the  an- 
nals of  contemporary  discovery.  Th^  book 
of  nature  is  a  roll  extended  from  year  to 
year,  but  of  which  the  earlier  part,  though 
blotted  and  altered,  is  not  expunged  or 
useless.  The  facts  of  science  form  a  di- 
verging series,  of  which  each  term  is  larger 
than  its  predecessor,  yet  not  so  immeasur- 
ably so  as  to  allow  all  that  precede  to  be 
neglected  in  comparison  of  it.  Baron 
Humboldt,  indeed,  promises  a  history  of 
science  in  a  future  volume  ;  but  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  anticipated  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  the  present  one.  The  notes  contain 
much  curious,  perhaps  *rather  too  elaborate 
learning,  on  the  acquirements  of  the  an- 
cients, and  also  (what  is  more  germane  to 
the  matter)  on  the  discoveries  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  the 
eighteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  the  uninformed  reader  would, 
we  fear,  form  an  undue  estimate  of  the 
relative  importance  of  contemporary  dis- 
coveries, distinguished  as  they  undoubtedly 
are. 

But  we  have  yet  another  remark,  which 
justice  requires  us  to  make,  without  mean- 
ing at  all  to  detract  from  the  cordial  ex- 
pression of  approbation  which  we  have  pro- 
nounced*. Though  our  author  disclaims 
the  intention  (Preface,  p.  xiv.)  of  deciding 
claims  of  priority  in  scientific  discoveries, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  avoid  them 
in  a  work  like  the  present.  Now  on  ques- 
tions of  individual  or  of  national  claims. 
Baron  Humboldt  will  be  tried  by  a  severer 
standard  of  impartiality  than  most  writers. 
His  European  reputation,  his  European 
oorrespondence,  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  languages,  his  liberal  principles,  his 
generous  temper,  even  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  almost  equally  domiciled  in  two  coun- 
tries, speaking  and  writing  in  French  and 
German  with  equal  facility; — on  all  these 
accounts,  more  perhaps  than  is  reasonable 
will  be  and  is  expected  from  the  author  of 
Kosmos,  a  work,  the  greatness  of  whose 
scheme  seems  to  address  indifferently  all 
civilized  nations,  and  students  in  all  depart- 
ments. 


[Mabg0, 

Neither  France  nor  Germany  has  any 
right  to  complain  of  the  share  which  Hum- 
boldt has  assigned  to  them  in  the  great 
struggle  for  physical  discovery.  But  we 
cannot  rise  from  the  careful  perusal  of  this 
elaborate  work  without  feeling  that  our  own 
country  has  come  off  second,  or  rather 
third,  best.  The  physics  have  (it  seems  to 
us)  been  written  for  the  longitude  of  Paris, 
and  the  geology  for  that  of  Berlin ;  and  no 
one,  we  think,  who  is  conversant  with  the 
scientific  circles  of  those  capitals,  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  selection  of  topics  and  of 
authors  is  tinged  with  the  unconscious  pre- 
judices of  local  opinion. 

In  saying  so  much  (and  we  could  not 
feel  ourselves  justified  in  saying  less),  we 
are  far  from  imputing  to  Baron  Humboldt 
any  motive  less  amiable  than  a  desire  to 
gratify  distinguished  contemporaries  whom 
a  less  noble-minded  person  might  have  re- 
garded rather  with  jealousy  than  with  de- 
ference. To  his  ancient  ally.  Yon  Buch, 
especially  this  deference  seems  to  surpass 
what  could  reasonably  be  expected  or  wish* 
ed.  The  whole  of  the  geological,  and 
some  other  relative  parts  of  the  work,  are 
not  merely  filled  with  citations  in  flattering 
terms  from  the  writings  of  the  '  greatest 
geologist  of  our  time/  but  whether  in  mat- 
ters of  fact  or  in  great  theories,  in  trivial  or 
important  coincidences  of  opinion,  nay, 
even  in  what  is  pointedly  omitted  or  gently 
allowed  to  subside  into  neglect,  the  geolo- 
gical reader  traces  so  exact  a  transcript  of 
the  well-known  and  stereotyped  opinions  of 
Von  Buch,  that  he  feels  as  if  our  author 
had  forgotten  his  individuality  of  opinion 
in  the  anxious  desire  to  applaud  and  flatter 
his  friend.*  Agreeing  as  we  do  entirely  in 
a  great  many  of  these  views,  and  entertain- 
ing indeed  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  saga- 
city acquired  by  the  great  Prussian  geolo- 
gist during  a  life  spent  with  nature,  and 
now  on  the  verge  of  fourscore,  we  are  far 
from  wishing  Humboldt's  doctrines  to  have 
been  different ;  we  only  wish  that  we  had 
had  a  more  impartial  picture  of  his  own 
convictions,  and  that  a  little  more  notice 
had  been  taken  of  contem|K>rary,  even  if 
less  distinguished  laborers.     If  we  recol- 

•  We  have  b»»en  disngreoably  struck  with  the 
compUmeritary  epitheU  which  Baron  Humboldt 
UvjsbeB  80  iDdiscriminately  upon  the  authon 
whom  he  cites,  especinlly  upon  his  countrymen. 
These  possibly  regard  them  in  no  other  light  than 
they  would  the  conventional  *  hochwohl^eboren  * 
of  German  correspondents.  But  the  thing  con- 
veys to  an  Engl  i  so  man  a  difiVront  impression. 
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lect  what  has  been  done  in  England  for 
modern  geology-^what  is  iinperishabljr  in- 
scribed in  the  history  of  the  science  by  its 
nomenclature — the  members,  deceased  and 
alive,  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
might  have  reasonably  expected  to  fill  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  scientific  his- 
tory of  the  last  forty  years.  Why  is  it  that 
uneuphonious  local  names  attached  to  cer- 
taii)  rocky  beds  by  an  obscure  mineral  sur- 
veyor in  England,  and  by  his  more  culti- 
vated suecessors,  have  become  household 
words  in  every  language  of  Europe? — 
Clunch  clay  and  Kimmeridge  day,  Port- 
land stone  and  Coral  Rag,  and  more  lately 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks — are  terms 
known  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  to 
those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Newfound- 
land to  Patagonia,  from  Norway  to  New 
HoHand ;  and  even  our  fastidious  neighbors 
in  Europe  have  been  constrained  to  Oalli- 
cise  these  barbarous  terms.  It  is  all  well 
to  signalize  Hooke  (as  we  have  seen,  page 
185  of  this  article)  as  having  been  the  first 
to  perceive  the  possibility  of  the  chronolo.. 
gical  identification  of  strata  by  fossils,  but 
it  cannot  justify  the  defect  of  impartiality  in 
the  recent  history.  We  have  even  remark- 
ed that  throughout  this  volume  our  author 
is  curious  in  his  researches  into  the  efirly 
history  of  English  science — witness  his  al- 
lusion to  Hooke  (Ko$mo9^  p.  466) — to  Gil- 
bert's proposal  to  determine  latitude  by 
magnetic  dip  (p.  429^ — to  Bacon  on  the 
form  of  continents  (p.  307) — Childrey's 
first  description  of  the  zodiacal  light  (p. 
409) — and  Halley  on  the  Cosmical  origin 
of  aftrolitei  (p.  125) ;  bnt  this  does  not  at 
ail  console  us — but  the^  reverse — for  the 
sparing  allusions  to  the  great  steps  made  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  modern  branches  of 
science.  It  is  not  enough  that  English 
books  are  cited  as  mere  authorities  for  a 
fact,  as  Dr.  Buckland's  *  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise' is  not  unfreqnently.  We  miss  the 
recognition  of  the  place  which  our  geolo- 
gists are  entitled  to  hold  in  the  history  of 
science,  whirch  was  never  so  conspicuous 
as  within  the  recollection  of  those  now 
alive. 

We  have  alluded  to  geolo^ry  in  particu- 
lar, because  the  d^ect  is  striking,  and  be- 
cause the  subject  is  generally  understood  in 
this  country.  Perhaps  in  some  other 
branches  of  science  the  deficiency  is  even 
more  striking ;  but  we  do  not  choose  to 
dwell  upon  a  topic  at  once  disagreeable 
uid  invidious ;  and  we  are  very  willing  to 
conclude  with  an  admission  highly  credit- 
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able  to  Baron  Humboldt.  We  perceive 
no  trace  of  personal  ill*will  or  jealousy  in 
any  part  of  the  book  or  its  citations.  In 
the  part  where  our  author  has  allowed  most 
scope  to  his  unbiassed  and  best  informed 
judgment,  there  it  is  most  "impartial  and 
most  comprehensive.  Distinguished  as  a 
traveller,  he  might  have  bad  some  tempta^ 
tion  to  withhold  or  attenuate  the  praises 
which  our  British  scientific  navigators  and 
explorers  have  so  peculiarly  merited.  But 
it  is  exactly  the  reverse;  the  praises  of 
Burnes,  of  Darwin,  of  Franklin,  Beechey, 
and  Ross,  are  amongst  the  most  cordial  in 
the  book.  Where  our  author  could  draw 
most  on  his  own  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
was  least  subjected  to  the  influence  of  less 
high-minded  friends,  there  his  native  gen- 
erosity is  best  shown. 


From  Fraier'f  Maf  titot. 

PaBLIC  PATRONAGE  OF  MEN  OF  LET- 
TERS. 

Our  literary  men  have  not  yet  assumed, 
it  is  said,  that  position  in  society  so  pre* 
eminently  due  to  them.  Mr.  Cobden,  in 
the  spirit  we  hope  of  a  true  prophet,  fore* 
tells  their  future  advancement.  The  desti- 
nies  of  the  French  nation  are  directed  by 
literary  men — by  Guizot,  who  is  in  place, 
and  by  Thiers,  who  is  out  of  it.  Our  lite* 
rary  men  have  no  such  rank  in  England. 
In  short  they  have  no  rank  or  position  at 
all.  They  are  a  scattered  race,  working 
in  knots,  or  cliques,  or  single-hande<:^  and 
exist  as  a  body  by  name  alone.  The  one- 
half  are  unknown,  except  by  reputation,  to 
the  other  half;  and  while  other  classes 
combine  and  at  times  cabal  to  extend  their 
reputations,  the  most  influential  race  of 
men,  the  directors  of  ihe  minds  and  pas- 
sions, and  even  prejudices  of  the  people, 
are  scattered  throughout  the  three  king* 
doms,  often  at  war  with  and  too  often  un* 
known  to  one  another. 

This  should  not  be !  Literary  men 
should  no  longer  live  aloof;  they  should 
combine  in  one  common  cause,  the  ad* 
vance  of  their  own  respectability  and  stand* 
ing  in  society,  the  growth  of  good  letters, 
and  the  interchange  of  ideas.  The  sea  of 
politics  keeps  too  many  apart.  The  edilot 
of  the  Quarterly  holds  no  communicatioa 
with  the  critics  of  the  Edinburgh,  or  the 
editor  of  The  Times  with  the  writers  of  the 
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Morning  Ckronich,  The  author  of  the 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  thinks  very  little  of 
the  editor  of  Boswell,  and  the  editor  of 
Boswell  of  the  editor  of  the  Lays.  The 
seotimeat  is  reciprocal.  There  is,  there- 
fore, very  little  hope  of  any  thing  like  an 

interchantre  of  ideas  between  thene  douah- 

__■  ^ 

ty  personages.  They  might  meet  and  be 
perhaps  more  civil  one  to  another  than  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Adam  Smith  were,  but  civili- 
ty is  all  that  would  pass — the  shrug  of  dis- 
like would  follow  the  bow  of  common  po> 
liteness,  and  they  would  part  only  to  re- 
new hostilities. 

The  critics  are  a  very  numerous  race, 
and  literary  men  too  often  live  on  one  an- 
other. Other  grades  and  classes  of  intel- 
lectual men  are  without  critics  by  profes- 
sion, but  literature  cannot  do,  it  would  ap- 
pear, without  them.  The  corruption  of  an 
author  is,  we  are  told,  the  generation  of  a 
critic,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  saying  is  a  true  one.  A  dis- 
appointed poet  seeks  consolation  in  criti- 
cism— he  has  no  other  joy  than  to  retaliate, 
while  the  successful  critic  is  afraid  to  ap> 
pend  his  name  to  any  publication  of  his 
own  for  fear  of  the  mousing  owls  that  haunt 
the  purlieus  of  liis  trade.  Yet  jealousy  is 
by  no  means  a  prominent  feature  in  the  lit- 
erary character.  Your  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  Royal  Academicians  are  still 
more  jealous,  but  as  few  of  them  can  write 
a  style  fit  to  appear  in  print  they  want  a 
ready  outlet  for  their  venom.  The  pen  is 
B  fearful  weapon.  The  opportunity  of  ssy- 
iDg  a  good  thing,  of  resenting  an  unfair 
criticism,  or  of  pulling  down  a  man  of  ge^ 
nius  to  your  own  level,  are  too  temptiug  to 
be  resisted.  With  young  men  this  is  too 
often  the  case — they  aim  at  notoriety  in 
this  way,  and  lull  disappointed  ambition 
with  the  satisfactory  feeling  of  inflicting  a 
stab  in  the  dark. 

The  critics  we  hare  said  are  a  prolific 
people,  and  we  are,  perhaps,  to  impute 
their  number,  and  in  some  respects  their 
existence,  as  a  class,  more  to  a  want  of 
combination  among  literary  men  than  any 
particular  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  the  sour  produce  of  the  *'  ungentle 
craft."  The  forty  artists  who  are  Royal 
Academicians  stand  firm  to  one  another, 
through  good  and  through  evil  report.  An 
ill-natured  or  even  severe  criticism  upon 
an  individual  member  is  viewed  as  an  as- 
persion upon  the  whole  body.  This  is  in 
aonie  degree  the  secret  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  of  that  well-organized  association. 


[liikseB, 

It  is  one  part  of  a  member's  creed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  forty  Royal  Academicians  are 
the  forty  best  artists  in  the  country,  and  thai 
the  best  artist  ojit  of  the  Academy  is  the 
individual  who  will  be  elected  a  member  on 
the  next  vacancy.  This  is  a  happy  state 
of  things ;  and  what  is  the  result  1 — that 
the  rank  of  Royal  Academician  carries  an 
appendage  of  respectability  with  it.  But  the 
literary  man  has  no  such  rank,  he  has  no 
class  to  uphold  him,  he  has  no  distinction  to 
aspire  to,  he  has  no  lay  benefice  to  hope  for. 
We  look  for  our  artists  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  for  our  men  of  science  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  our 
physicians  in  their  College,  for  our  lawyers, 
if  not  already  ennobled,  on  the  benches  of 
their  respective  Inns^  and  for  our  authors 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly.  Who  are  our  literary  men  t  The 
question  would  seem  by  many  to  be  very 
easily  answered.  But  each  would  answer 
for  hii  set,  and  you  would  hear  of  classes, 
composed  somewhat  in  this  way — I.  Moorff, 
Rogers,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay :  2.  Words- 
worth, Wilson,  Lockhari,  Milman,  and 
Wilson  Croker ;  3.  Talfourd,  Bulwer, 
Dickens,  and  Jerrold,  with  Tennyson  and 
Monckton  Milnes,  Henry  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Browning. 

But  a  union  of  literary  men  is  not  so 
hopeless  as  it  at  first  would  seem  ;  a  good 
writer  will  outlive  an  unfair  criticism.  "  I 
never  knew,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  a  man  of 
merit  neglected ;  it  was  generally  by  his 
own  fault  that  he  failed  of  success."  Look 
at  the  history  of  opinion,  as  written  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review:  read  its  early  and  its 
after  criticisms  on  Wordsworth  and  South- 
ey,  on  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  on  Byron  and 
on  Moore.  The  silly  Mr.  Wordsworth  of 
its  early  volumes  is  the  philosophical  poet 
of  its  later  numbers.  It  has  had  to  do 
penance  for  its  early  mistakes,  and  its  pen- 
ance has  been  accepted.  Lord  Byron  for- 
gave, it  is  said,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  the  au- 
thor of  Lalla  Rookh  lives  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  Dennis  of  his  early  lucubra- 
tions. Literar)  resentments  are  not,  there* 
fore,  so  lasting  as  they  would  seem.  But, 
then,  there  is  this  obstacle  to  the  formation 
of  a  society  of  literary  men.  Criticism,  as 
a  profession,  must  necessarily  cease.  This, 
however,  is  not,  let  us  hope,  so  formidable 
an  obstacle  as  it  at  first  would  seem.  A 
society  of  authors  must  have  a  limitation  of 
numbers.  The  Royal  Academy  is  honora- 
bly efficient  on  this  account,  and  the  Royal 
Society  is  notoriously  defective  because  it 
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18  not  restricted.  A  society  of  forty  of  the 
best  aathors  making  common  cause  with 
one  another,  might  treat  with  contempt  the 
onset  of  the  gadflies  of  criticism  without; 
while  every  vacancy  that  occurred  would 
afford  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  your 
ranks  and  quieting  the  clamor  of  the  ablest 
of  your  assailants. 

Good  authors  need  no  protection  from 
criticism.  Your  Mil  bournes  and  Dennises 
wither  and  rot  of  their  own  accord  if  left  un- 
noticed. We  would  suggest  the  formation 
of -a  society  of  forty  of  the  best  authors,  for 
a  very  distinct  and  different  reason.  We 
wish  to  bring  our  literary  men  together,  to 
give  them  collectively  that  standing  in  so- 
ciety which  a  few  of  them  individually  pos* 
seas,  and  to  show  our  own  people,  and  our 
continental  neighbors  as  well,  that  a  society 
of  literary  men  in  Engla^id  is  no  common 
body,  that  they  are  aware  of  their  own 
strength,  and  can  maintain  that  influential 
station  in  established  society  so  pre-emi- 
nently  due  to  them. 

The  history  of  letters  in  England  is  not 
without  a  record  of  several  attempts  at  com- 
bination among  literary  men,  but  so  imper- 
fectly matured  or  in  auspiciously  started  that 
it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  speak  of  them  as  any 
thing  more  than  the  mere  spectres  of  at- 
tempts. Authors  have  been,  and  we  believe 
are,  still  a  friendly,  even  a  convivial  race. 
Your  meetings  at  the  Mermaid  with  Shak- 
speare  and  his  **  fellows,"  your  suppers  in 
the  Apollo  with  Ben  Jonson  and  his"  sons," 
your  late  hours  with  Dryden  at  Wills',  and 
still  later  at  Button's  with  Addison  and 
Steele,  are  among  the  most  pleasing  mem- 
ories preserved  to  us  of  days  gone  by.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  meetings  of  this  kind 
that  we  wish  to  do  more  than  refer  at 
present.  We  allude  more  particularly  at 
this  moment,  to  the  formation  of  the  Litera- 
ry Club,  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  the  establishment  of 
the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  the  instituti<m  of 
the  late  Literary  Union. 

The  Literary  Club,  or  the  Club,  as  it  was 
first  called,  was  founded  by  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  was  Johnson's 
Ariginal  intention  that  the  number  of  the  club 
should  not  exceed  nine,  but  Samuel  Dyer, 
— "The  learned  Mr.  Dyer,"  as  Johnson 
calls  him — who  had  been  for  some  years 
abroad,  made  his  appearance  amongst  them 
and  was  cordially  received.  The  mem- 
bers met  one  evening  in  every  week  at 
seven  for  supper,  and  generally  continued 
their  conversation  till  a  late  hour.    The 
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club  soon  became  distinguished,  new  mem- 
bers were  admitted,  and  in  the  eighth  year 
of  their  existence  the  supper  was  changed  to 
a  dinner.  There  was  as  yet  no  limitation 
in  the  number  of  members,  but  a  limita- 
tion was  found  necessary,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Club  should  never  exceed 
forty.  All  elections  took  place  by  ballot, 
nor  could  it  be  said  that  the  selection  was 
an  unfair  one,  when  the  Club  had  amongst 
its  members  the  distinguished  names  of 
Burke  and  Fox,  Gibbon  and  Goldsmith, 
Colman  and  Garrick,  the  elder  and  the 
younger  Warton,  Boswell  and  Sheridan, 
Adam  Smith  and  Sir  William  Jones,  Stee- 
vens  and  Malone,  Bishop  Percy,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks. 

But  the  Club,  strictly  speaking,  was  hard« 
ly  a  literary  club;  for  among  the  forty  we 
find  many  distinguished  by  birth  and  sta- 
tion alone,  and  others  who  could  make  but 
slender  claims  to  literary  distinction.  We 
are,  however, to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  was 
a  club  framed  for  convivial  purposes,  and 
for  an  interchange  of  ideas  over  a  glass  of 
wine,  not  a  society  or  academy  formed 
solely  of  literary  men,  and  for  the  encour- 
agement of  literature.  The  Club  fell  off 
when  Johnson  died ;  and  though  still  in 
being,  may  be  said  rather  to  exist  than  to 
flourish.  Mr.  Hallam  is  the  last  name  of 
literary  eminence  on  its  list. 

"  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  as  it  is  called,  is  an  es- 
tablishment of  twenty  years'  standing,  with 
a  royal  charter  and  numerous  pretensions. 
One  of  its  foundation  objects  was  the  as- 
signment of  honorary  rewards  for  works  of 
great  literary  merit ;  a  second  and  a  much 
higher  object  was  the  establishment  of  a 
list  of  Royal  Associates,  ten  in  number, 
and  each  in  the  receipt,  from  the  Society, 
of  one  hundred  guineas  a-year.  The  idea 
of  this  Society  originated,  it  is  said,  with 
King  George  IV.  The  king  certainly  sup- 
plied out  of  his  own  privy  purse  the  annua] 
contribution  of  one  thousand  guineas  for 
the  ten  Royal  Associates,  and  one  hundred 
guineas  (or  the  medals  assigned  as  honor- 
ary rewards  to  authors  of  distinction.  The 
Ten  Royal  Associates  were  the  poet  Cole- 
ridge; Dr.  Jamieson,  the  author  of  the  ad- 
mirable Etymological  Dictionary  of  ike 
Scottish  Language;  Malthus,  who  wrote 
on  Population  ;  Matbias  the  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature;  the  Rev.  Henry 
John  Todd,  the  editor  of  Johnson's  Die* 
tionary ;  Sharon  Turner  the  historian; 
Mr.  Roacoe  of  Liverpool ;  the  Rev.  Ed- 
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ward  Davtet^  Mr.  James  Milligen^  and  Sir 
William  Ousely.  Two  medals  were  dis- 
tributed annually;  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  find  fault  with  the  selection  of  the  in* 
difiduals  to  whom  they  were  awarded. 
The  two  first  medals  were  assigned  to 
Mitfordfthe  author  of  the  History  ofQretct^ 
and  Signor  Angelo  Maf,  librarian  to  the 
Vatican.  The  medals  of  the  second  year 
were  awarded  to  Major  Rennell,  author  of 
a  Memoir  on  Hindo$tan;  and  Charles  Wil* 
kins  the  editor  of  the  BhagvaUQeeta.  Of 
the  third  year,  to  Professor  Schweigheuser, 
the  editor  of  Appian^  and  Professor  Du- 
gaid  Stewart;  of  the  fourth  year,  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Southey ;  of  the  fifth 
year,  to  Crabbe  and  Archdeacon  Coxe; 
of  the  sixth  year  to  William  Roscoe  and  le 
Baron  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  a 
writer  of  repute  on  Persian  antiquities ;  of 
the  seventh,  to  Washington  Irving  and  Mr. 
Hallani,  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  what  it 
was  to  effect,  before  it  came  into  actual  ex- 
istence. Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  it,  in  a 
letter  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  (Lord 
Sidmouth),  "  a  very  ill-contrived  project," 
and  one  which  can  only  end  "  in  some- 
thini^  very  unpleasant."  '*  Let  men  of  let- 
ters," he  says,  '*  fight  their  own  way  with 
the  public,  and  let  his  Majesty  honor  with 
his  patronage  those  who  are  able  to  distin- 
guish themselves,  and  alleviate  by  his  boun- 
ty the  distresses  of  such  as,  with  acknow- 
ledged merit,  may  yet  have  been  unfortu- 
nate in  procuring  independence.  The  im- 
mediate and  direct  favor  of  the  sovereign 
is,"  he  adds,  **  worth  the  patronage  of  ten 
thousand  societies."  Scott's  objections 
apply,  it  must  be  understood,  to  the  princi- 

Eies  on  which  the  first  Society  was  to  have 
een  established.  What  this  first  Society 
was  like,  no  one  has  as  yet  told  us ;  some- 
thing, it  is  said,  resembling  the  French 
Academy.  The  original  plan,  whatever 
it  was,  went  through  many  modifications; 
but  Scott's  opinion  was  unaltered.  '*  I  do 
not  belong,**  he  writes  in  his  diary,  *'to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  nor  do 
I  propose  to  enter  it  as  a  coadjutor.  I  do 
not  like  your  Royal  Academies  of  this  kind  ; 
they  almoat  always  fall  into  jobs,  and  the 
members  are  seldom  those  who  do  credit  to 
the  literature  of  a  country.'*  But  this  So> 
oiety  really,  at  one  time,  effected  a  good — 
it  reacued  the  last  years  of  Coleridge'a  life 
from  complete  dependence  on  a  friend, 
and   it  placed  the  learned  Dr.  Jamieson 
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above  the  wants  and  aecemttes  of  a  nan 
fast  sinking  to  the  grave.  The  associate- 
ship  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  cbaiitj*  it 
was  no  literary  alme»giving,  it  flowed  from 
the  bounty  of  the  sovereign,  and  was  a  re- 
ward of  merit.  No  author,  independent  in 
mind  though  poor  in  circumatances,  would 
wish  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  been  reliev- 
ed by  the  Council  of  the  Literary  Fund ; 
but  the  author  surely  might  60115^  that  his 
necessities  had  been  relieved  by  the  honor- 
able position  he  held  of  Royal  Associate 
in  a  Society  under  the  direct  patronage  of 
his  sovereign. 

The  palmy  days  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  soon  passed  away,  for  William 
IV.  withdrew,  on  bis  accession,  the  annual 
grant  of  eleven  hundred  guineas  presented 
to  the  Society  by  his  more  generous  brother. 
The  Society  had.,  therefore,  to  rely  on  its 
own  sayings  and  the  annual  subscriptions  of 
its  members.  Their  funds  were  small,  and 
they  now  sank  into  a  Transaction  Society^ 
with  a  small  library,  large  ideas,  and  poor 
and  insignificant  performances. 

The  Athenoum  Club,  in  Pali  Mall,  was 
a  pet  with  peers  and  persons  of  literary  dis- 
tinction, and  the  Literary  Union,  in  Water- 
loo Place,  a  pet  of  poor  Tom  Campbell's. 
Both  had  the  same  primary  object,  the  for- 
mation of  a  aociety  of  literary  men,  and 
both  went  to  work  in  the  same  ineffectual 
manner.  Good  authors  were  found  insuffi- 
cient in  number  for  a  modem  club.  An 
author  introduced  a  friend  who  was.  not  an 
author ;  but  something  he  would  add,  with 
a  laugh,  much  better— Dr.  Johnson's  defi- 
nition of  a  good  fellow,  "  a  clubbable  man." 
This  friend  introduced  another  friend  of 
the  same  acceptable  description.  Both 
grew  up  in  this  way ;  but  the  Athensum 
swelled  in  importance;  a  new  site  was 
thought  of,~Mr.  Decimus  Burton  must 
build  them  a  house,  and  Mr.  Henning  copy 
the  frieae  of  the  Parthenon  to  ahow  the 
classic  character  of  the  members.  The 
Literary  Union  no  longer  exists ;  it  was  any 
thing  but  a  literary  club ;  all  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  personages  might  have  been  found 
among  its  members,  and  so  notorious  had 
it  become,  that  it  was  at  length  obliged  td 
dissolve,  to  change  its  name,  and  atart 
anew. 

The  Athenaeum  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
London  Cluba.  Authors  of  eminence  may 
be  found  among  its  members,  and  still  ad- 
hering to  its  love  for  men  distinguished  by 
their  genius,  its  council  is  empowered  to 
admit  annnallj  from  the  lial  of  candidates. 
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indindttals  of  emmence  in  literature,  art, 
and  science.  This  is  a  wise  law,  for  few 
authors  of  eminence  would  care  to  go 
through  the  tiresome  ordeal  of  election, 
which  is  by  ballot  among  the  whole  body  oi 
members. 

When  the  Grey  gorernraent  was  in  power, 
and  the  passing  of  the  Reform-bill  a  novel- 
ty in  conversation,  there  was  a  talk  of 
forming  a  Guelphtc  Order  of  Literary  Merit, 
and  of  bringing  letters  under  the  avowed 
and  active  encouragement  of  the  govern- 
ment. Lord  Brougham,  then  lord  chancel- 
lor, took  the  matter  up  very  warmly,  and 
Southey  was  written  to  by  the  chancellor 
for  his  opinion.  The  laureate's  letter  in 
reply,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  his  far-sighted 
seeking  and  admirable  good  sense  on  all 
occasions.  **  When  better  times  shall  ar- 
rive,*' (whoever  may  live  to  see  them,) 
writes  the  author  of  Colloquies  on  the  PrO' 
gresi  and  Prospects  of  Society,  "  it  will  be 
worthy  the  consideration  of  any  government 
whether  the  institution  of  an  academy,  with 
salaries  for  its  members,  (in  the  nature  of 
literary  or  lay  benefices,  might  not  be  the 
means  of  retaining  in  its  interests,  as  con- 
nected with  their  own,  a  certain  number  of 
influential  ihen  of  letters,  who  should  hold 
those  benefices,  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  aspirants  who  would  look  to  them  in 
tbeir  turn.  A  yearly  grant  of  10,000/. 
would  endow  ten  such  appointments  of  500/. 
each  for  the  elder  class,  and  twenty-live  of 
200/.  for  younger  men  ;  the  latter  eligible, 
of  course,  and  preferably,  but  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  elected  to  the  higher  benefices 
as  those  fell  vacant,  and  as  they  should  have 
approved  themselves.  The  good  proposed 
by  this  as  a  political  measure,'*  Mr.  Southey 
adds,  "  is  not  that  of  retaining  such  per- 
sons to  act  as  pamphleteers  and  journalissts, 
but  that  of  preventing  them  from  becoming 
such,  in  hostility  to  the  established  order  of 
things ;  and  of  giving  men  of  letters,  as  a 
class,  something  to  look  for  beyond  the 
precarious  gains  of  literature ;  thereby  in- 
ducing in  them  a  desire  to  support  the  ex- 
isting institutions  of  the  country,  on  the 
stability  of  which  their  own  welfare  would 
depend." 

We  may  add,  that  need  makes  many 
poets,  and  neediness  makes  men  dangerous 
members  of  society,  quite  as  often  as  afflu- 
ence makes  them  worthless  ones. 

Another  proposition  much  talked  of  at 
this  time,  and  immediately  connected  with 
the  former  inquiry,  was  the  distribution  of 
prizes  among  authors  of  distinction.  "  With  | 
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regard  to  prizes"  says  Southey,  "  methinks 
they  are  better  left  to  schools  and  colleges. 
Honors  are  worth  something  to  scienti6c 
men,  because  they  are  conferred  upon  such 
men  in  other  countries ;  at  home  there  are 
precedents  for  them  in  Newton  and  Davy, 
— and  the  physicians  and  surgeons  have 
them.  In  my  judgment,  men  of  letters  are 
better  without  them,  unless  they  are  rich 
enough  to  bequeath  to  their  family  a  good 
estate,  with  the  bloody  hand,  and  sufficient- 
ly men  of  the  world  to  think  such  distinc- 
tions appropriate.  For  myself,  if  we  had  a 
Guelphic  order,  I  should  choose  to  remain 
a  Ghibelline."  Some  such  idea  as  is  here 
so  admirably  expressed  by  Mr.  Southey 
must  have  crossed  the  mind  of  his  friend 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  when,  in  1634,  he  spoke 
so  strongly  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  a  proposition  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Hume  that  our  authors,  artists,  and 
men  of  science,  should  have  assigned  to 
them  by  Parliament  some  blue  riband  of 
distinction.  We  recollect  hearing  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  speech  on  that  occasion  with  a 
very  great  deal  of  pleasure.  He  thought, 
and  with  reason,  that  literary  men  should 
have  more  fruitful  honors  assigned  them  by 
government  than  ribands  and  badges  of 
distinction.     Poets  have  the  bays  already. 

"  The  king,"  says  Goldsmith,  "  has  late- 
ly been  pleased  to  make  me  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting  he  has  just  established,  hit  there 
is  no  sfdary  annexed,  and  I  took  it  rather  as 
a  compliment  to  the  institution  than  any 
benefit  to  myself.  Honors  to  one  in  my 
situation  are  something  like  ruffles  to  one 
that  wants  a  shirt." 

Before  we  stay  to  inquire  how  far  Peel 
in  power  has  realized  the  views  of  Peel  out 
of  power,  and  the  position  of  literary  men 
has  been  improved  by  the  direct  encourage- 
ment of  the  Crown,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
look  through  the  postern  of  time,  long 
elapsed,  at  the  actual  position  of  the  literary 
character  before  ribands  were  talked  about 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  medals  were 
awarded  from  the  purse  of  the  sovereifi[n. 

In  the  infancy  of  civiliaation,  when  all 
our  thoughts  were  on  wars  abroad  and 
broils  and  tournaments  at  home,  we  find  the 
name  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of 
our  poetry,  among  the  annuitants  of  King 
Edward  IlL  and  King  Richard  U.  But 
literature,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  b^ 
lieve,  had  little  to  do  in  procuring  for  the 
great  poet  the  annuity  from  the  Exchequer 
and  the  pitcher  of  wine  from  the  royal  eel- 
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lar.  We  wish  we  could  agree  with  those 
antiquaries  who  would  trace  the  salary  of 
the  poet*l aureate  and  his  pipe  of  canary  to 
Chaucer's  pension  and  his  pitcher  of  wine. 
No  better  original  could  well  be  had,  but 
but  there  is  little  or  no  authority »  we  fear, 
to  support  so  ingenious  a  supposition.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  poets  and  the  first 
English  writer  of  any  eminence  in  our 
tongue,  was  not  altogether  overlooked  in  so 
dark  a  century. 

The  long  Lancastrian  wars  were  detri- 
mental to  the  growth  of  letters,  hut  Caxton 
came  among  us,  and  found  a  friend  in  Earl 
Rivers.  The  nation  now  grew  quiet  for  a 
time.  Stephen  Hawes,  the  author  of  a 
poem  called  The  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  (a 
kind  of  connecting  link  between  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,)  met  with  the  patronage  of 
the  queen  of  Henry  VII. ;  old  John  Hey- 
wood.  the  epigrammatist,  was  player  on  the 
virginals  to  Henry  VII.,  with  a  fee  of  eight- 
pence  a-day.  Henry  VIII.  was  no  great 
friend  to  letters.  The  rude,  railing  satirist, 
Skelton,  was,  it  is  true,  a  kind  of  poet-lau- 
reate to  the  crown ;  and  Erasmus  was  re- 
ceived with  favor :  but  literature  in  this 
reign  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  cruel  ex- 
ecutions of  the  learned  More  and  the  poetic 
Earl  of  Surrey. 

dueen  Elizabeth  distributed  her  bounty 
with  the  same  sparing  hand  with  which  she 
bestowed  her  honors.  Raleigh  and  Sidney, 
Vere,  Norris,  Drake,  Walsingham,  and 
Greville,  were  the  new-made  knights  of  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Poets  came  in 
for  a  portion  of  her  bounty.  Oascoigne 
and  Churchyard  were  sent  on  missions 
abroad.  Ronsard  the  poet  received  a  pre- 
sent of  forty  French  crowns,  and  Thomas 
Preston,  the  author  of  a  tragedy  *'  conteyn- 
ing  the  Life  of  King  Cambises,"  a  pension 
of  20/.  a-year.  But  the  great  scandd  of 
her  age  was  the  fate  of  Spenser.  Not  that 
the  poet  was  altogether  overlooked.  He 
received  at  one  time  a  grant  of  confiscated 
property  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  a 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a-year.  But  the 
land  proved  a  ruinous  affair,  and  the  pen- 
sion, there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  subse* 
quently  withdrawn.  His  end  was  melan- 
choly— **  He  died,"  says  Jonson,  **  for  lack 
of  bread ;"  and  Waller,  who  lived  not  too 
late  to  be  well  informed,  confirms  his  testi- 
mony :— 

"To  starve, 
That  Spenser  knew.*' 
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A  sad  termination  for  a  poet's  life,  nor  is  it 
without  its  lesson. 


"  Tell  them  how  Spenser  starved,  how  Cowley 
mourn'd. 
How  Butler*ii  faith  and  service  was  retarn'd." 


This  was  said  by  a  poet  who  might  have 
added  his  own  name  to  the  number  of  neg« 
lected  poets.     It  was  said  by  Otway. 

Literature  was  not  overlooked  by  the 
Stuarts  in  Scotland  before  their  succession 
to  the  English  throne.  Dunbar  (the  Chau- 
cer of  his  country)  enjoyed  by  the  bounty 
of  King  James  IV.  a  yearly  pension  of  con- 
siderable amount,  at  a  time  when  the  price 
of  labor  and  provisions  was  very  low.  The 
sixth  James  was  himself  a  poet,  with  the 
power  to  appreciate  genius,  and  the  incli« 
nation,  it  is  said,  to  relieve  its  necessities. 
Raleigh,  it  is  true,  was  imprisoned,  and  at 
length  beheaded  by  him,  but  Jonson  enjoyed 
a  pension  by  his  bounty.  Daniel  was  patp 
ronized  by  his  queen,  Wotton  was  one  of 
his  ambassadors  abroad,  and  Aylon  was  his 
wife's  secretary. 

It  is  incidentally  observed  by  Farmer, 
and  repeated  by  Mr.  Gifford,  that  playwri« 
ting  in  Shakspeare's  days  *'  was  scarcely 
thought  B  creditable  employ."  This  may 
be  easily  accounted  for.  The  poets  who 
wrote  for  the  stage  were  also  actors ;  and 
the  profession  of  an  actor  was  viewed  for  a 
very  long  time  as  a  kind  of  vagrant  occa- 
pation.  Yet  the  drama  was  at  its  height 
and  most  encouraged  when  apparently  meet 
looked  down  upon.  King  James  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  drama.  He  was  the 
first  of  our  kings  who  formed  a  company  of 
actors — and  such  actors  too  as  he  had— 
Burbage,  Shakspeare,  Kemp,  Heming,  Con- 
dell,  I^wen,  Taylor.  They  were  frequent* 
ly  summoned  to  play  before  him,  and  were 
always  paid,  and  liberally,  too,  for  their 
performances.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  en* 
couragement  to  his  own  servants;  the 
Queen's  players  (as  they  were  called),  the 
players  of  Prince  Henry,  and  the  players  of 
the  Prince  Palatine,  were  summoned  every 
Christmas  to  play  before  him.  The  usual 
rates  of  remuneration,  we  may  add,  were 
generally  accompanied  by  a  further  sum  by 
way  of  his  majesty's  reward. 

A  love  of  literature  was  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  Stuarts.  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  boy  of  only  eighteen,  when  he 
died,  had  Owen,  the  epigrammatist*  Mi* 
chael  Drayton,  and  Joshua  Sylvester,  on  his 
list  of  pensioners  and  annuitants.    Authors 
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presenting  him  with  their  books  went  away 
with  some  substantial  mark  of  his  good- 
will. Rowland  Cotgrare,  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  dictionary  which  bears  his 
name,  received  his  bounty ;  nor  was  the 
amusing  Coryatt  overlooked  by  the  young 
and  discerning  prince. 

King  Charles  I.  would  appear  to  have 
imbibed  his  love  of  art  from  bis  elder  bro- 
ther, for  King  James  had  no  particular  pre- 
dilection that  way.  Nor  was  Charles  with- 
out his  brother  Henry's  taste  for  literature, 
or  his  sympathy  with  literary  men.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  name  any 
author  of  eminence  unprotected  or  unno- 
ticed by  the  king.  Ben  Jonson  was  his 
poet  laureaty  and  Davenant  succeeded  to 
the  laurel  at  Jonson's  death.  The  plays  of 
Shirley,  Massinger,  and  May,  were  read  by 
him  in  MS.  and  then  acted  at  court  before 
him.  He  altered  passages,  for  he  was  a 
poet  himself,  and  he  suggested, subjects. 
His  taste  was  excellent.  The  tasteful  Carew 
filled  the  office  of  sewer  in  ordinary ; 
Quarles  received  a  pension;  Denham  and 
Waller  were  about  his  court;  Falkland, 
Fanshawe,  and  Suckling  about  his  person. 
Nor  were  the  elder  poets  overlooked ;  he 
quotes  Chaucer  in  his  letters,  draws  allu- 
sions from,  the  drama,  borrows  a  prayer 
from  Sydney's  Arcadia^  and  finds  in  Shaks- 
peare  a  solace  in  his  sufferings. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  literary  men, 
rather  than  literature,  found  favor  with 
Cromwell  and  h»  colleagues.  The  Pro- 
tector wrote  a  graceless  style,  full  of  hard- 
meaning,  and  disguised,  like  all  he  did, 
from  common  observation.  He  had  little 
leisure  for  the  refinements  of  language  or 
the  graces  of  composition ;  and  less  leisure 
to  consider  what  authors  were  worthy  of 
reward,  or  what  they  were  worlh  to  a  gov- 
ernment in  need  of  support.  He  was  not 
blind,  however,  to  the  beauties  of  art  or  the 
graces  of  literature;  he  retained  the  best 
pictures  in  the  collection  of  Charles  1.  (the 
Cartoons  of  Raphael),  for  the  furniture  of 
his  own  apartments,  and  was  reviving  the 
drama  under  Davenant  when  he  died. 
Good  poets  found  employment  in  prose  com- 
position under  the  government  of  Cromwell. 
The  history  of  the  I^ng  Parliament  by  May, 
written  at  the  time  and  under  the  patronage 
but  not  the  influence  of  parliament,  is  one 
of  the  fairest  histories  ever  written.  It  is 
clear  and  temperate  in  its  views,  calm  and 
consistent  in  its  style ;  so  temperate  indeed, 
that  our  present  historians  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats  (writers  on  both  sides  of 
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the  question),  might  derive  a  useful  lesson 
from  its  study.  Other  poets  found  employe 
ment  at  this  time,  Milton  and  Marvell  among 
the  number.  May  was  an  apologist,  Milton 
a  defender,  and  Marvell  an  assistant  under 
Milton  in  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Latin  tongue.  But  May  had  more  author- 
ity than  Milton ;  indeed  nothing  can  well  be 
more  absurd  than  the  views  adopted  by  the 
hip  and  thigh  admirers  of  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  great  poet.  Biographers  like 
Symmons,  and  writers  of  his  class,  contem- 
plate the  ill-paid  secretary  for  the  Latin 
tongue  in  the  light  of  a  secretary  of  state 
for  home  and  foreign  affairs.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Cromwell  was  guided 
by  his  couusel,  or  even  asked  his  advice  on 
any  one  occasion.  This  seems  so  clear, 
from  the  terms  in  which  Whitelocke  speaks 
of  him  on  the  solitary  occasion  in  which 
he  mentions  his  name,  that  blind  and  wilful 
prejudice  alone  could  view  (we  are  sorry  to 
say)  the  political  John  Milton  ia  the  light 
of  any  thing  else  than  a  translator  from 
Latin  into  English,  and. from  English  into 
Latin.  Whatever  the  real  position  of 
Milton  may  have  been,  his  office  ceased 
with  the  usurpation ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
reign  he  fell,  to  use  his  own  language,  on 
evil  days  and  evil  times.  •*  When  Paradise 
Lost  was  first  published,"  writes  Swifl  to 
Sir  Charles  Wogan,  **  few  liked,  read,  or 
understood  it,  and  it  gained  ground  merely 
by  its  meriu."  Milton  had  excluded  him- 
self by  his  politics  from  preferment  or  no> 
tice;  his  religious  principles  were  obnox- 
ious, and  there  was  little  in  his  poem  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  gay  and  thought- 
less thousands  who  witnessed  the  Restora- 
tion. If  Paradise  Lost  had  excited  even 
ordinary  attention  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, Mr.  Pepys  would  have  been  sure  to 
have  said  something  about  it  in  his  Diary, 
But  he  is  silent,  and  there  is  too  much  rea* 
son  to  believe  that  it  attracted  little  or  no 
attention.  Would  it  attract  much  now  as 
a  new  publication?  Mr.  Hallam  thinks 
not,  and  in  these  exciting  times  of  railway 
speculation  and  corn-law  abolition,  few 
would  have  time  to  think  what  a  new  poem 
of  this  description  was  like.  Yet  when  the 
repeal  of  the  Copyright  law  was  an  all-en- 
grossing subject  of  conversation  in  literary 
circles,  and  Milton's  poor  reward  for  his 
divine  epic  was  particularly  insisted  upon ; 
Mr.  Tegg,  we  remember,  either  in  speech, 
or  by  letter,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  such  a 
circumstance  ever  occurring  again,  and 
either  exclaimed  or  wrote — "  Only  bring 
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me  a  Paradise  L$st,  and  sec  what  I  will 
give  for  it !"  The  intelligent  publisher  of 
Cheapside  was  safe  in  what  he  said,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  suspect  that  a  new  epic 
^  reaching  to  the  height  of  Milton's  poem  is 
likely  to  be  produced  again. 

Charles  II.  condescended  to  talk  famil- 
iarly with  poets,  but  did  little  to  foster  their 
genius  or  better  their  condition.  He  fed 
them  with  kind  words  and  fair  promises, 
but  his  remembrance  was  not  easily  awak- 
ened. This  "  Unthinking  king,"  as  he  was 
called  by  one  of  his  court  favorites,  was 
not  however  wholly  neglectful  of  letters. 
He  gave  the  laurel  on  Davenant's  death, 
and  the  office  of  historiographer  on  How- 
ell's, to  glorious  John  Dryden  ;  recom- 
mended subjects  for  the  employment  of 
Dryden's  muse;  permitted  his  imperious 
mistresses  to  protect  bis  plays ;  nominated 
his  son  to  the  Charterhouse  School,  and, 
shortly  before  he  died,  gave  him  a  small 
'sinecure  situation  in  the  Customs.  But  his 
salary  was  not  very  regularly  paid.  He  was, 
moreover,  employed  by  the  king  in  party 
satire,  and  indifferently  rewarded  for  what 
he  did.  Others,  however,  fared  still  worse. 
Cowley  died  at  Chertsey,  neglected  by  the 
court  he  had  served  in  exile ;  and  the  king, 
who  carried  Hudibras  about  with  him  in 
his  pocket,  and  quoted  from  it,  it  is  said 
inimitably  well,  did  nothing  for  the  poet  but 
grant  a  protection  to  him  from  the  piratical 
booksellers  of  the  period.  Butler's  end  is 
well  known ;  he  lived  for  some  years  before 
his  death  in  an  obscure  allej,  and  died  at 
last  disappointed  and  in  want.  "  Which," 
asks  Goldsmith,  with  inliRite  irony,  "  is  the 
greatest  scandal  on  his  age,  Butler's  poem 
or  Butler's  fate  t " 

These  sad  lessons  were  not  without  their 
advantage  to  the  poets  who  came  after.  "  It 
is  enough  for  one  age,"  says  Dryden,  urging 
his  claims  for  public  employment  on  Hyde 
Lord  Rochester,  '*  it  is  enough  for  one  age 
to  have  neglected  Mr,  Cowley  and  to  have 
starved  Mr.  Butler."  The  lesson  was  of 
temporary  use.  Ix>rd  Rochester  relieved 
his  wants,  and  obtained  for  him  the  small 
sinecure  situation  in  the  Customs  already 
alluded  to. 

In  the  short  reign  of  King  James  II.  poor 
Nat.  Lee  was  supported  while  in  Bedlam 
by  the  bounty  of  the  king ;  but  Otway  died 
in  want,  choked,  it  is  said,  with  the  first 
mouthful  of  bread  he  had  obtained  for  a 
rery  long  time. 

King  William  III.  knew  no  more  aboat 
poetry  than  he  knew  of  St.  Evremond,  and 
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exhibited  his  Dutch-garden  taste  in  poetry 
in  selecting  the  individual  to  whom  he  as- 
signed the  laurel,  removed  for  political  con- 
siderations from  the  brows  of  Dryden.  He 
gave  it  to  Shad  well.  The  then  lord  cham- 
berlain, the  witty  earl  of  Dorset,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this:  Shadwell  was 
a  friend  of  his ;  he  admired,  and  with  rea- 
son, his  comic  powers,  and  wished,  per- 
haps, to  do  something  for  him.  But  Shad- 
well  was  not  a  poet  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  and  his  appointment  carried  a  bad 
precedent  with  it,  for  though  he  was  the 
first  bad  poet  who  wore  the  laurel,  he  was 
not  the  last.  He  was  the  poetic-father  of 
a  Tate,  a  Eusden,  and  a  Pye.  But  William 
was  essentially  a  soldier.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  to  quarrel  with  him  for  his  selec-  , 
tion  of  Shadwell,  or  that  he  mistook  Black- 
more  for  a  poet,  and  dubbed  him  Sir  Rich- 
ard for  his  bad  epic  called  King  Arthur, 

<*The  hero  Willitm  and  the  martyr  Charles; 
One  knifhted  Blackmore,  and  one  pensioned 
Quarles." 

But  here  the  rhyme  occasioned  an  injustice, 
for  Quarles,  though  tedious  at  times,  was  a 
true  poet ;  whereas  Black mo¥e  is  one  dead 
level  of  a  bog  throughout. 

The  age  of  Anne  was  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  letters.  Literary  men  found  ample 
and  almost  unexpected  encouragement  from 
the  ministerial  advisers  of  the  crown. 
Whig  and  Tory  leaders  vied  with  each 
other  in  advancing  the  interests  of  such  as 
could  assist  them.  The  battle  of  Blenheim 
was  sung  by  ii  Whig  and  by  a  Tory  poet ; 
and  Addison's  Cato  was  a  party  play.  The 
great  Whig  patron  was  Charles  Montague, 
earl  of  Halifax;  the  great  Tory  patron, 
Harley,  earl  of  Oxford.  Halifax  found  a 
sinecure  situation  for  Congreve,  and  Addi- 
son and  Steele  experienced  his  bounty. 
Pope  kept  aloof  from  the  sea  of  politics ; 
while  Swifl  was  the  adviser  of  Harley,  and 
Prior  his  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  The 
queen  herself  took  very  little  interest  in 
literature,  and  Whig  encouragement  ceased 
when  Charles  Montague  died  ;  for  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  son-inlaw 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  knew  or 
cared  very  little  about  it.  Tet  the  queen  was 
not  insensible  to  the  wants  of  literary  men. 
The  infant  children  of  Farquhar  received 
a  small  annuity  at  her  hand,  and  the  widow 
of  Betterton  a  pension  of  J^IOO  a-year. 

The  death  of  the  queen  and  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover  brought  the 
Whigs  once  more  in  office.     Addison  was 
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for  some  time  secretary  of  state ;  Steele 
received  a  patent  for  a  new  theatre ;  Rowe 
was  sworn  in  as  poet-laureate,  and  his  wid* 
ow,  at  his  death,  received  a  pension.  But 
Addison  was  not  very  Ions  in  office,  and 
Steele's  pecuniary  difficulties  began  anew. 
The  king  was  a  stranger  to  our  language,  and 
had  no  particular  taste  for  the  literature  of 
the  people  he  came  amongst.  His  favour- 
ite Whigs  encountered  the  ridicule  of  Swift 
and  contemptuous  irony  of  the  spletieiic 
St.  John.  The  Whigs  had  no  one  to  de- 
fend them.  Addison  was  dead,  and  Steele 
idle  and  unwilling.  They  soon  grew  cal- 
lous to  what  was  said,  and  overlooked  in 
indiffisrence  the  cultivation  of  letters  and 
the  wants  of  litersry  men.  Something, 
however,  was  done.  By  the  interest  and 
friendship  of  Dodington,  the  king  was 
taught  lo  find  a  poet  in  Dr.  Young,  and, 
better  still,  induced  to  settle  a  pension  of 
;^00  a-year  on  the  youthful  satirist. 

Swift  has  made  a  complaint  in  verse  of 
the  neglect  of  letters  in  his  time,  but  his 
complaint  is  not  altogether  founded  on 
jastice.  He  accuses  Halifax  of  neglecting 
Congreve,  talks  of  the  poet's  "one  poor 
office,"  and  then,  in  his  own  inimitable 
way,  raises  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
most  munificent  patron  of  genius  we  had 
had  as  yet,  or  have  aince  had.  The  truth 
k,  Cougreve  enjoyed  a  plurality  of  offices. 
He  had  no  estate  of  his  own ;  he  did  not 
Bake  literature  a  profession  ;  he  lived  like 
the  gentleman  he  assumed  to  be,  and  he 
died  rich.  But  Swifl  was  too  fond  of  saying 
any  thing  ill-natured  against  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  and  we  are  told  that,-^ 

**  Congreve  spent  in  i^riting  playa 
And  one  poor  office  halfhit  davi; 
While  Montague,  who  claim'ct  the  station 
To  be  MflBcenaa  of  the  nation, 
For  poets  open  table  kept, 
But  ne'er  considered  where  they  slept. 

Who  keeps  open  table  now  t  Who. has 
kept  an  open  table  for  poets  since  ?  But 
Halifax  did  not  confine  his  patronage  to 
poets ;  he  knew  and  valued  the  great  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and,  by  his  interest,  he  was 
made  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  truth  is, 
Swift  was  so  disgusted  with  the  Whigs  of 
Walpole's  time,  that  every  Whig  from  the 
devil — who  was  the  first  Whig,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  idea — came  in  for  a  share  of 
his  sarcsstic  condemnation.  The  change 
was,  indeed,  great  between  the  regard  en- 
tertained for  letters  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  snd  the  light  in  which  letters  were 
held  in  the  reign  of  her  successor. 


Swill  pined  and  complained  in  a  poor- 
paid  Irish  deanery.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  a  Whig  administra- 
tion. His  wit  was  enlisted  on  the  other 
side,  and  carried  this  serious  evil  with  it,  ' 
that  the  Whigs,  in  contemning  Swift,  ex- 
tended their  contempt  to  letters  in  general. 

George  11.  was  just  such  another  as 
George  I.,*  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  just 
such  another  as  the  Earl  of  Gcdolphin. 
The  king  left  every  thing  to  Walpole  and 
his  queen.     And  what  a  reign  I 

**  Beneath  his  reign  shall  Eusden  wear  the  bays, 
Gibber  preside  lord  chancellor  of  plajs." 

Walpole  encouraged  no  kind  of  merit; 
the  contempt  of  posterity  was  nothing  to 
a  man  who  had  no  cares,  or  wants,  or  anx- 
ieties beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  year. 
Gay  expressed,  like  Spenser,  the  sorrows 
of  court  expectancies,  and  every  attempt  to 
direct  the  current  of  patronage  into  the 
wide  field  of  literature  was  wholly  inefiec- 
tua], — 

"  Harmonious  Gibber  entertains 
The  court  with  annual  birthday  strains; 
Whence  Gay  wa»  bauish'd  in  disgrace ; 
Inhere  Pope  will  never  show  his  face  \ 
Where  Young  must  torture  his  inventiooi 
To  flatter  knaves  or  lose  his  pension." 

SwiFt. 

Tlie  whole  patronage  of  the  crown  was 
engrossed  by  Walpole ;  and  "  Bob  the  po- 
et's foe,"  as  he  was  called,  felt  a  secret 
pleasure  in  overlooking  the  claims  of  litera* 
ture  and  the  necessities  of  literary  men. 

Gay  got  something,  it  is  true,  at  last. 
He  was  offered  the  situation  of  gentleman* 
Dsher  to  the  Princess  Louisa,  a  girl  of  two 
years  old. 

"  Say,  had  the  coart  no  better  place  to  choose. 
For  thee  than  makea  dry-narse  of  thy  Muse  ? 
How  cheaply  had  thy  liberty  been  sold, 
To  squire  a  royal  girl  of  two  yeara  old  ; 
In  leading-strings  her  inftnt  steps  to  guide, 
Or  with  her  go-cart  amble  side  by  aide." 

Great  interest  had  been  made  for  Gay. 
Mrs.  Howard,  the  mistress  of  the  king,  used 
all  her  influence  in  his  behaff ;  but  Wal- 
pole stood  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  a  pen- 
sion or  a  post  of  honor.  The  "  servile  ush- 
er's place "  was  thought  an  insult,  and  as 
such  was  indignantly  declined.     Walpotei 

*  **0  could  I  mount  on  the  Mconian  wing, 
Yonr  arms,  year  actions,  your  repose  to  sing ! 
But  verse,  alaa,  your  majesty  diadains  !*' 

Porx  U  Gtarge  //. 
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perhaps,  suspected  as  much ;  and  he  knew 
that,  in  obstructing  Gay's  advancement,  he 
angered  Swift,  whom  be  hated,  and  Boling- 
broke,  whom  he  detested.  Gay  had  no 
second  offer,  and  Pope  complains  that 
a  poet  of  his  reputation  should  die  unpen- 
sioned, — 

<'Gay  dies  unpension'd  with  a  hundred  frieDds." 

Caroline,  queen  of  George  II.  felt  or  af- 
fected a  sympathy  with  men  of  genius. 
She  conversed  with  Newton  and  corres- 
ponded with  Leibnitz.  To  the  widow  of 
Dr.  Clarke  she  assigned  a  yearly  pension. 
Savage  enlisted  himself  as  her  volunteer 
laureate,  and  enjoyed  her  bounty.  He  was, 
however,  excluded  at  her  death,  and  the 
only  one  excluded  from  the  list  of  persons 
entitled  to  pensions  from  the  crown.  In 
Richmond  garden  she  erected  a  Temple  of 
Fame,  containing  the  busts  of  four  great 
men,  Locke,  Newton,  Woolaston,  and 
Clarke,  and  gave  the  key  of  the  temple  to 
Stephen  Duck,  the  thresher-poet.  The 
wits  played  off  their  jokes  at  her  majesty's 
expense.  Pope  accuses  her  of  sneaking 
from  living  worth  to  dead  :  and  Swift  ad- 
mires her  parsimony  in  exalting  heads  that 
cannot  eat. 

Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of 
George  III.,  was  to  have  had  a  niche  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  royal  and  noble  authors. 
The  prince,  it  appears,  is  the  author  of  a 
French  hunting  song.  He  did  not,  how- 
^  ever,  exhibit  any  partiality  for  poets.  Lord 
Lyttleton,  his  secretary,  and  a  poet  withal, 
saddled,  it  is  true,  some  poetic  pensioners 
upon  him.  Mallet  was  made  assistant-sec- 
retary ;  the  gentle  elegiac  Hammond  filled 
the  office  of  equerry  to  the  prince ;  100/.  a- 
year  was  assigned  to  Gilbert  West,  and  the 
same  sum  to  Thomson,  the  poet  of  The 
Seasons.  See  by  how  slight  a  tenure  they 
held  their  situations,  and  how  little  the 
prince,  in  reality,  cared  for  the  authors  he 
had  about  him !  He  quarrelled  with  Lyt- 
tleton, and  the  poets  were  all  routed  in  a 
day. 

"The  accession  of  George  III.  opened," 
says  Boswell, "  a  new  and  brighter  prospect 
to  men  of  literary  merit,  who  had  been  hon- 
ored with  no  mark  of  royal  favor  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign."  The  new  minister,  Lord 
Bute,  gave  a  pension  of  300/.  a-year  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  the  same  sum  to  Home,  the 
author  of  Douglas,  Beattie  and  Mallet 
were  pensioned  by  the  crown.  The  king 
condescended  to  converse  with  Dr.  John- 
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son.  His  minister  recommended  a  literarj 
work  of  great  national  importance  to  the 
pen  of  Walpole,  and  held  out  hopes  that 
the  work  would  meet  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  government.  But  Bute  went  out  of 
power,  and  nothing  was  done.  Small  an- 
nuities to  literary  men  still  continued  to  be 
granted.  Dr.  Shebbeare  and  Tom  Sheri- 
dan each  received  a  pension.  The  king, 
it  was  said,  had  pensioned  a  he^hear,  mean- 
ing Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  a  she^bear  (Dr. 
Shebbeare).  No  one  knew  why  'Tom 
Sheridan  received  a  pension.  "Whatl*' 
said  Johnson,  *'  have  they  given  Am  a  pen- 
sion ?  I'hen,  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  up 
mine;" 

The  wisdom  of  rewarding  literature  in 
the  person  of  Tom  Sheridan  may  well  be 
doubted.  Mallet  had  no  great  claims  upon 
the  government  as  a  literary  man.  His 
ballad,  it  is  true,  is  very  beautiful ;  but 
William  and  Margaret  did  nothing  for 
him.  He  was  pensioned  for  the  dirty  work 
he  had  executed  for  a  ministry  in  want  of 
support.  Many  writers  of  sterling  reputa- 
tion were  in  the  meantime  overlooked.  The 
delightful  author  of  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  became,  for  very  existence,  a  mere  lit- 
erary hack  or  drudge  for  booksellers.  *^  In 
Ireland,"  says  Goldsmith,  "  there  has  been 
more  money  spent  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  Padareen  ware,  than  given  in  rewards 
to  literary  men  since  the  time  of  Usher." 
Smollett  sought  the  assistance  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  then  in  power,  but  nothing  was  done 
for  the  entertaining  novelist;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  end  his  days  in  perpetual  exile, 
pinched  in  his  means,  and  enfeebled  in 
body,  from  the  incessant  employment  of  his 
pen.*  Burns  was  snatched  from  the  sickle 
and  the  plough  '*  to  gauge  ale  firkins,"  and 
support  a  wife  and  family  on  the  poor  emol- 

*  But  what  is  this  you  tell  me  of  your  perpet- 
ual exile,  and  of  your  never  returning  to  tbii 
country  ?  1  hope  that  ai  thii  idea  rose  from  the 
bad  Slate  of  ^our  heehh,  it  will  vanish  on  your  re- 
covery, which,  from  your  past  experience,  you 
may  expect  from  those  happier  clinjates  to  whii  h 
you  are  retiring :  after  whichf  the  desire  of  re- 
visiting your  native  country  will  probably  return 
upon  you,  unless  the  superior  cheapness  of  for- 
eign countries  prove  an  obstacle,  and  detain  you 
there. '  I  could  wish  that  means  bad  been  fallen 
on  to  remove  this  objectioQ  ;  and  that,  at  lea»t,it 
might  be  equal  to  yon  to  live  any  where,  except 
when  the  consideration  of  your  hen  1th  gave  you 
preference  tu  one  climate  above  another.  But 
the  indifference  of  ministers  towards  literature, 
which  bas  been  long,  and  indeed  almost  always 
the  case  in  Englandi  gives  little  prospect  of  any 
alteration  in  this  particular." — Davio  Hum  to 
^MOLLBTT,  21«l  5epl.,  1768. 
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uments  of  an  exciseman's  office.  A  word 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  iu  Scot- 
land, from  one  who  quoted  his  poems  to 
Mr.  Addington  with  the  highest  approba- 
tion, would  have  given  him  a  lift  in  his  of- 
fice, gladdened  the  hearth,  and  lengthened 
the  life  of  a  true-born  poet.  We  refer  to 
Mr.  Pitt ;  when  Mr.  Addington  reminded 
that  great  statesman  of  the  poet's  genius, 
and  the  poor  situation  it  was  his  lot  to  fill, 
Mr.  Pitt  promised  to  do  something  for  him, 
pushed  the  bottle  on,  and  remembered  his 
promise,  if  he  remembered  it  at  all,  when 
the  fine-hearted  poet  of  genuine  nature, 

•*  Who  to  the  ^  Illustrioas  of  his  nttiYe  land, 
So  properly  did  look  for  patronage." 

was,  alas,  no  more  I 

If  ever  a  poet  deserved  a  pension  from 
the  British  crown  for  the  real. service  he 
had  rendered  his  country,  that  poet  was 
Charles  Dibdin.  His  ballads  and  songs 
cheered  up  the  heart  of  poor  Jack  in  stormy 
times,  maintained  a  manly  and  a  loyal  feel- 
ing throughout  the  British  navy,  and  are 
working  the  same  good  still.  They  are  the 
best  exponents  of  the  heart  of  an  English 
sailor.  But  what  was  done  ibr  Dibdin? 
Something,  we  believe,  at  last,  when  he 
was  old  and  unable  to  enjoy  it— solitary, 
and  could  not  impart  it* 

Pope  went  to  sleep  while  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales  ulked  about  poetry  to  him 
at  his  own  table ;  but  George  IV.j  while 
conversing  accidentally  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, could  engage  the  ear  of  a  poet  as  much 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  kings  as  Pope  him- 
self* 

"He,"  (the  Prince  Regent)  Lord  Byron 
writes  to  Sir  Waller  Scott,  "ordered  me  to  be 
presented  lo  him  at  a  ball :  and  after  some 
sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  from  royal  lipe,  as 
to  my  own  attempt*,  he  talked  to  me  of  you 
and  your  immortalities ;  he  preferred  you  to 
every  bard  past  and  present,  and  asked  which 
of  your  works  pleased  me  most  It  was  a  dif- 
ficult quesiion.  I  answered,  I  thought  the 
Lay.  He  said  his  own  opinion  was  nearly 
similar.  In  speaking  of  the  others,  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  you  more  the  poet  of  pnVicw,  as 
iheu  never  appeared  more  fascinating  than  in 
Marmwn,  anci  the  Jjady  of  ike  Lake.  He  was 
pleased  to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  the  de- 
scription of  your  Jameses,  as  no  less  royal  and 
poetical.  He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and 
yourself,  and  seemed  well-acquainted  with 
both." 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  very  pleas- 
ing  anecdote ;  but  the  prince  was  invariably 
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kind  to  Scott.  He  offered  him  the  laure- 
ateship,  conferred  a  baronetcy  upon  him, 
gave  him  a  gold  snuff-box  set  in  brilliants, 
'*  as  a  testimony  of  his  esteem  for  his  genius 
and  merit ;"  made  him  a  present  of  a  splen- 
did copy  of  Montfauqon's  Antiquities,  richly 
bound  ia  scarlet,  and  a  set  of  the  Variorum 
Classics,  for  the  library  at  Abbotsford ;  ap- 
pointed his  son  Charles  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
Foreign  Office ;  made  up  what  he  called  a 
"snug  little  dinner  for  him"  at  Carlton 
House ;  called  him  by  his  Christian  name 
of  Walter ;  talked  of  his  "  tyrannical  self;" 
quoted  Tom  Moore, — "  Don't  you  remem- 
ber Tom  Moore's  description  of  me  at 
breakfast? — 

"  *  The  table  spread  with  tea  and  toast, 
Death-warrants  and  the  Morning  Post  C  '  * 

commanded  him  on  another  occas?bn,  to 
pass  a  day  with  him  at  Windsor,  where  he 
was  received,  he  tells  us,  with  the  same 
mixture  of  kindness  and  courtesy  which 
always  distinguished  the  king's  conduct 
towards  him. 

If  other  testimony  were  wanted  of  King 
George  IV.'s  regard  for  letters,  his  annual 
gift  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
already  alluded  to,  would  be  proof  sufficient. 
There  is,  however,  a  little  picture,  not  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  which  ex- 
hibits htm  in  a  most  pleasing  light.  The 
picture  we  refer  to,  is  contained  in  a  letter 
written  in  1@26,  and  addressed  by  the  king 
himself  to  the  late  Sir  William  Knighton : — 

"Dear  Friend, — A  little  charitable  impulse 
induces  me  to  desire  you  to  inquire  into  the 
distressed  circumstHnces  of  poor  old  O'Keefe, 
now  ninety  years  of  age,  and  stone-blind,  of 
whom  I  knew  a  little,  formerly,   having  occa- 
sionally met  him  at  parties  ot  my  juvenile  re- 
creation and  hilarity,  to  which  he  then  con-^ 
tributed  not  a  little.     Should  you  really  find 
him  60  low  in  the  world,  and  so  divested  of  all 
comfort  as  he  is  represented  to  be,  then  I  do 
conceive  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  your 
offering  him  from  me  such  immediate  relief^, 
or  such  a  moderate  annual  stipend,  as  will  en- 
able him  to  close  his  hitherto  long  life  in  com- 
Ibrt, — at  any  rate,  free  from  want  and  absolute 
begorary,  which  1  greatly  fear,  at  present,  is 
but  too  truly  his  actual  condition  and  situa- 
tion.   Perhaps,  on  manv  accounts  and  reasons 
which  I  am  sure  I  need  not  mention  to.,  jrou, 
this  had  best  be  effectuated  by  an  immediate 
application,  through  you,  to  our  lively  little 
friend,  G.  Colman,  whose  good  heart  will^  I 
am  certain,  lead  him  to  give  us  all  the  assist- 
ance he  can,  especially  as  it  is  for  the  preser- 
vation of  one  ot  his  oldest  invalided  brothers 
and  worshippers  of  the  Thespian  Muse. 
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This  is  very  beautiful.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  of  too  rare  an  occurrence. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  speech  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  in  Parliament,  and  when 
oil/ of  power,  in  reply  to  a  proposition  of 
Mr.  Hume's,  that  the  leading  characters  6f 
our  country  in  literature,  art,  and  science, 
should  receive  some  badge  or  riband  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  crown.  He  ridiculed  the 
idea,  and  preferred  the  solid  pudding  of  a 
pecuniary  reward,  to  the  mere  empty  hon- 
ors of  a  yard  of  ribon.  And  well  and  no- 
bly has  he  made  good  his  sentiments.  Here 
is  a  list  of  the  pensions  he  granted,  during 
his  two  administrations  of  1835  and  1841 : 

300 

-  300 
200 

-  150 
roynl,  200 

300 

-  300 
200 

-  200 
^00 

-  100 


Mr.  Southey,      -       -       -       - 
Mr.  Wordsworth, 
Mrs.  Somerville,        .       -       - 
James  Montgomery,       -        -       - 
The  widow  of  Pond,  the  astronomer 
Wile  of  Profeseor  Airy,      - 
Professor  Faraday,        .        -        - 
Mr.  Tytler,  the  historian,  - 
Mr.  Tennyson,  the  poet, 
LadyShee,        -        -        *        " 
The  widow  of  Thomas  Hood, 

The  Whigs  copied  the  example  set  them 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Here  is  a  list  of  pen- 
sions granted  by  the  members  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's government,  from  April  1835,  to 
August  1841 :— 

Thomas  Moore,  -        -        -        -  300 

Lady  Morgan, 300 

John  Banim,  the  novelist,  -        -  150 

Sir  David  Brewster,      -        -        -       -  300 

Colonel  Gurwood,      -        -        -        -  200 

Widow  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  -        -        -        -  100 

MissMiiford, 100 

Mrs.  Somerville,  (additional.)        -        -  100 

Dr.  Dalton,  (additional,)    -        -        -  150 

Lady  Morgan's  300/.  a  year,  when  con- 
trasted with  Miss  Mitford's  solitary  JOO/., 
seems  hardly  fair  ;  but  "  the  lady"  had  a 
claim,  it  is  understood,  on  one  distinguished 
member  of  the  administration,  and  the 
amount  was  measured  by  friendship  rather 
than  by  genius.  The  wording  of  the  war- 
rant granting  a  pension  to  Colonel  Gur- 
wood, deserves  citation  :^- 

«  Victoria  R. 

'^Whereas,  it  hath  been  represented  unto  us, 
that  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Gur- 
wood, Companion  of  the  Bith,  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel in  our  Army,  hath  rendered  eminent  ser- 
vice to  the  public  by  the  publication  of  the 
Despatches  of  Field  Marshal  the  Duke   of 


[March, 

Wellington,  and  thus  diffusing  and  perpetua- 
ting, both  in  this  country  and  among  foreign 
nations,  a  knowledge  of  those  achievements 
which  have  been  effected  by  the  British  Ar- 
mies under  the  direction  of  that  great  Com- 
mander," &c. 


The  Whigs  wished  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  the  Duke,  so  they  gave  a  literary  pension 
of  200/.  a  year,  to  the  editor  of  the  Duke's 
Despatches.  Nor  was  the  pension  unde- 
served,— far  from  it.  Colonel  Gurwood 
has  rendered  a  lasting  service  to  the  mili- 
tary and  political  history,  not  of  Britain 
alone,  at  the  time,  but  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world. 

"  Cotild  a  man  live  by  poetry,  it  were 
not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  poet." 
The  sentiment  is  not  ours  further  than  by 
adoption — it  belongs  to  Goldsmith.  The 
truth  of  it  is  beyond  dispute.  He  who 
writes  an  heroic  poem,  leaves  an  estate  en- 
tailed, and  gives  a  greater  gifl  to  posterity 
than  to  the  present  age.  Love  of  fame,  and 
*'  officiousuess  of  conscience,"  are  the  great 
promotions  to  the  toil  of  compiling  b(K>k8; 
not  any  idle  expectation  of  riches; — 
**  for  those  that  spend  time,"  said  Sir 
William  Davenant,  "  in  writing  to  in* 
struct  others,  may  find  leisure  to  inform 
themselves  how  mean  the  provisions  are 
which  busy  or  studious  minds  can  make 
for  their  own  sedentary  bodies."  Surely, 
then,  a  government  is  to  be  commended 
that  puts  a  literary  man  of  merit  above 
want,  and  keeps  his  mind  apart  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  from  the  week-day  world 
annoyances  of  life.  We  are  not  altogether 
in  favor  of  a  very  extended  list  of  pensions 
to  literary  men.  Necessity  is  a  sharp  task- 
mistress  ;  but  sufficiency,  while  it  puts  the 
mind  at  ease,  is  apt  to  occasion  indolence, 
a  common  attendant  on  the  literary  charac- 
ter. Let  us  not  however  run  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  starve  our  writers  to  sharpen 
their  wits,  as  men  put  out  nightingales' 
eyes,  to  make  them  sing  the  better.  What 
we  should  like  to  see  set  about,  would  be 
the  appropriation  by  Parliament  of  an  ade- 
quate annual  grant,  for  the  advancement  of 
works  of  great  national  importance,  which 
can  only  be  undertaken  by  co-operative  la- 
bor. The  formation  of  an  English  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  is  a  work  of  this  descrip* 
tion  ;  a  History  of  England  is  a  second ;  a 
Biographia  Britannica  a  third ;  a  kind  of 
Camden's  Britannia  a  fourth.  In  this  way, 
as  Southey  remarks,  literature  might  gain 
much  by  receiving  national  encouragement ; 
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but  government,  as  he  adds  most  properly, 
would  gain  a  great  deal  more  by  bestowing 
it.  Some  abuse  there  would  certainly  be, 
as  in  the  disposal  of  all  preferments,  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical ;  but  nothing  so 
gross,  we  conceive,  as  the  Record  Com- 
mission, so  positively  bad  as  the  British  Mu- 
seum Catalogue  of  Books,  or  so  slow  in 
publication,  or  priced  so  dear  when  publish- 
ed, as  the  quarto  Collection  of  State  Pa- 
pers, issued  under  the  authority  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's government.  The  nation  that  gave 
the  estate  of  Woodstock,  and  the  palace  of 
Blenheim,  to  the  descendants  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  has  as  yet  no  kind  of 
record  of  the  actions  of  the  Duke  worthy  of 
the  name  of  history.  We  vote  bronze  stai^ 
ues  and  marble  monuments  to  our  heroes, 
but  what  are  they  worth  ?  Lord  Heathfield 
is  seen  in  St.  Paul's  as  a  drunken  sentinel ; 
he  has  no  such  monument  to  his  memory  as 
Drinkwater's  Siege. 

King  Charles  I.  bestowed  the  laurel  on 
Jonson,  with  an  increased  annuity,  (worth 
much  more  than  it  is  now,) — "  especially," 
it  is  said,  **  to  encourage  him  to  proceed  in 
those  services  of  his  wit  and  pen  which  we 
have  enjoined  unto  him,  and  which  we  ex- 
pect from  him."  But  the  two  Charleses 
selected  their  own  laureates ;  their  succes- 
sors lef\  the  selection  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain for  the  time  being.  Only  look  at  the 
list  of  Laureates  in  succession  from  Ben 
Jonson  to  Mr.  Wordsworth : — 

Ben  Jonson.  Laurence  Eusden. 

Sir  W.  Davenant.  Colley  Gibber. 

Dryden.  W.  Whitehead. 

Shadwell.  T.  Warton. 

Nahum  Tate.  Pye. 

Rowe.  Southey. 
Wordsworth. 

Colley  Cibber,  when  dying,  is  said  to 
have  recommended  Henry  Jones  to  the 
Duke  of  Gradon,  (the  then  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,) ^as  his  successor  in  the  laurel.  But 
the  Duke  had  a  fancy  for  Whitehead,  and 
Whitehead  got  it.  One  thing  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, we  shall  never  see  such  Laureates 
again  as  Shadwell,  Tate,  Eusden,  Cibber, 
Whitehead,  and  Pye  : — 

**  What,  what! 
Pre  come  again  ?     No  more,  no  more  of  that  !'* 

Gray  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  declined  the 
laurel  when  it  was  offered  them ;  but  the 
greatest  of  our  poets  hereafter  will  accept 
It  with  pride,  redeemed  from  courtly  stains 
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and  Dunciad  strains,  as  it  has  been,  by 
Southey  and  by  Wordsworth. 

The  office  of  historiographer  to  the  crown 
has  been  still  worse  bellowed  among  histo- 
rians, than  the  laurel  of  the  court  among 
English  poets.  Howell,  the  entertaining 
letter-writer,  enjoyed  the  office  for  some 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dryden,  who 
could  have  made  but  a  slender  title  to  the 
distinction.  Shadwell  succeeded  Dryden, 
and  Rymer  succeeded  Shadwell.  The 
compiler  of  the  FcRtUra  deserved  the  office, 
a  compliment  we  are  unwilling  to  pay  to 
any  one  of  his  successors.  Who  has  heard 
of  Robert  Stephens,  Thomas  Phillips, 
Richard  Slonehewer,  or  even  Mr.  J.  S. 
Clarke  ?  For  this  same  Mr.  Clarke  it  was 
that  Southey  was  refused  the  office.  Both 
have  written  biographies  of  Nelson,  but 
few  have  heard  of  Mr.  Clarke's,  while 
Southey 's  is,  without  question,  the  most 
faultless  piece  of  biography  in  the  language. 
The  Prince  Regent  had  something  to  do 
with  this  appointment.  Mr.  Clarke  was  his 
librarian,  and  he  was  under  a  promise  to 
exert  his  influence  in  his  behalf.  The 
Prince  expressed  his  regret,  and,  und^r  the 
circumstances,  he  could  do  no  more. 

*'  God  makeih  poets,''  says  Daniel  to 
Lord  Eilesmore,  ''  but  his  creation  would 
be  in  vain,  i^ patrons  did  not  make  them  to 
live.''  Ben  Jonson  got  but  20/.  for  all  his 
works.  Booksellers  paid  but  a  small  pur- 
chase-money ;  there  were  few  readers,  and 
they  could  nol  afford  to  pay  more.  What 
was  to  be  done  T  The  poet  relied  on  his 
patron  for  remuneration.  Spenser  baa 
seventeen  dedicatory  sonnets  before  his 
Faery  Queen ;  Chapman  sixteen  before 
his  translation  of  Homer.  Shakspeare  ad- 
dresses his  two  printed  poems  to  Lord 
Southampton  in  the  language  of  one  who 
would  be  glad  of  a  reward.  Dryden,  the 
great  master  of  praise  in  prose,  drew  the 
arrow  of  adulation  to  the  head.  He  has 
three  distinct  dedications  to  his  Virgil; 
Dr.  Young  has  a  dedication  before  each 
Satire,  (this  is  what  Swift  calls  flatter- 
ing knaves,)  and  Thomson,  four  dedica- 
tions in  verse  before  his  Seasons,  Well 
might  Walpole  affirm,  that  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  flattery  of  a  genealogist,  but  that 
of  a  dedicator.  Let  us  not,  however,  too 
severely  condemn  the  poets  who  pursued 
the  trade  of  flattery  in  a  dedication. 

But  booksellers,  as  new  readers  arose, 
improved  the  price  of  literature.  The  pa- 
tron was  no  longer  a  necessary  part  of  a 
poet's  existence.      Dr.  Johnson  could  do 
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withoQt  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  could  substi- 
tute in  satire  the  patron  for  the  garret — 

"  There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail  ; 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  gaol ;" 

could  call  Andrew  Millar  the  bookseller, 
the  Mecsnas  of  his  day,  and  add  a  compli- 
ment that  was  well  deserved  :  **  I  respect 
Andrew  Millar,  sir  ;  he  raised  the  price  of 
literature."  But  Millar,  and  his  appren- 
tice Cadell,  did  more  than  this, — they  raised 
an  author  above  the  necessity  of  relying  on 
a  patron. 

We  trust  that  literary  men  will,  before 
long,  assume  as  a  class  a  permanent  posi- 
tion for  themselves,  and  for  the  authors 
who  come  after  them. 


From  Frttsei*!  Magasioe. 
THE   LADY  OF  ELM-WOOD. 

CHAPTER   I. 

Thb  evening  shadows  were  stealing  on, 
at  the  close  of  a  cold,  bright  winter's  day. 
Stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  pale,  wasted, 
silent,  lay  the  lady  of  Elm-wood.  The  cur- 
tains of  purple  velvet,  dark  and  gloomy  in 
the  fading  light,  hung  heavily  roimd  her, 
and  through  an  opening,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  a  gleam  of  red  light  from  the  blazing 
fire  now  and  then  fell  on  her  face,  but  did 
not  rouse  her  from  the  deep  thought  in 
which  she  seemed  plunged.  There  was 
much  beauty  even  yet  in  her  large,  dark 
eyes  and  delicately  formed  features;  but  her 
cheek  was  hollow,  and  the  tightly  closed 
lips  looked  as  if  no  smile  of  joy  had  ever 
parted  them. 

A  hired  nurse,  the  only  watcher  by  that 
sick-bed,  was  dozing  in  an  arm-chair  before 
the  fire,  rousing  herself  now  and  then  to 
glance  at  the  lady,  who  was  totally  regard- 
less of  her  presence.  The  old  woman  be- 
gan to  feel  chilly  as  the  evening  closed  in, 
and  she  was  rising  to  draw  the  curtains  be- 
fore the  window,  when  the  clear,  gay  laugh- 
ter of  a  child  rang  on  the  frosty  air,  floating 
up  from  the  garden  below.  A  look  of  mis- 
ery passed  across  the  lady's  face,  and  she 
sighed  heavily. 

"  Did  you  speak,  my  lady?"  asked  the 
nurse,  moving  to  the  bedside. 

"  No,  nurse,"  answered  a  sweet,  yet  fee* 
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ble  voice ;  "  I  want  nothing — nothing  that 
you  can  give  me,"  she  murmured,  as  the 
old  woman  turned  away.  "Oh,  for  a 
loving  voice  .to  cheer  me  in  this  dark 
hour !" 

Again  she  lay,  silent  and  thoughtful  as 
before;  but,  after  a  time,  she  called  the 
nurse,  and,  as  if  by  a  strong  effort,  said, 
**  Go  to  him — to  my  husband — and  tell  him 
1  am  very,  very  ill.  Say  that,  for  the  love 
of  Heaven,  I  entreat  him  to  come  to  me !" 

She  half  raised  her  head  from  the  piRow 
to  listen  to  the  old  woman's  slow  footsteps, 
till  the  sound  died  away  in  the  long  and 
distant  corridors.  The  slamming  of  a  door 
gave  her  notice  when  the  nurse  had  reached 
her  destination,  and  she  clasped  her  thin 
hands  in  an  agony  of  impatience,  as  it  seem* 
ed,  to  know  the  result  of  her  mission. 

"  Surely,  surely  he  will  come  now,"  she 
said ;  *'  he  does  not  love  me ;  he  has  taught 
my  child  to  scoff  at  me;  and  yet,  now, 
surely  he  will  feel  something  for  me  I" 

The  door  was  heard  again,  the  nurse  tot- 
tered back,  and  stood  once  more  beside  her 
charge. 

"  My  lord  bids  me  say,  he  is  engaged 
now,  but  will  come  by  and  by." 

The  lady's  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow, 
and  the  color  that  had  risen  to  her  cheek 
for  a  moment  faded  away.  The  nurse  had 
been  used  to  look  on  scenes  of  suffering 
and  sorrow,  and  perhaps  age,  too,  had 
blunted  her  feelings,  for  she  re-established 
herself  in  her  comfortable  chair,  and  sank 
into  a  doze.  The  lady's  voice  once  more 
roused  her. 

*'  Go  to  him  again,  nurse  I  say,  that  I  am 
dying — you  see  1  am  ; — tell  him,  I  entreat 
him  to  send  for  Mr.  Paterson  to  pray  for 
my  departing  soul.  Beg  him  earnestly  to 
grant  me  this,  only  this  I" 

Again  the  messenger  departed,  and  again 
the  lady  listened  anxiously  for  her  return, 
yet  with  less  hope  in  her  sorrowful  eyes  than 
before.  Her  heart  sank  evidently  when  she 
heard  the  nurse  returning  immediately. 

"  My  lord  sayr;,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  it 
is  only  your  fancy  that  is  sick." 

''  And  did  you  tell  him,  nurse,  that  you 
knew  I  was  dying!"  interrupted  her  list- 
ener. 

"  Yes,  my  lady ;  but  he  said,  of  course 
I  should  swear  to  any  thing  you  bid  me 
say." 

"  And  Mr.  Paterson  ?"  inquired  the  lady. 
"  May  I  send  -for  him  ?" 

"  My  lord  said, '  No,  he  would  have  no 
canting  priests  here.' " 
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The  old  woman  hobbled  back  to  her  seat, 
and  the  ladj,  covering  her  face,  sobbed 
aloud. 

'*  Cruel,  even  to  the  last !"  she  said  at 
length.  ''  This  life,  that  some  call  so  hap- 
py, how  dreary  has  it  been  to  me !  long, 
miserable  years,  ending  in  a  death  like 
this  !'*  And  words  of  long-suppressed  an- 
guish, thoughts  that  had  burdened  the  heart 
with  a  weight  of  misery  for  years,  bur^t  from 
her  dying  lips. 

"  Poor  lady  !"  muttered  the  nurse,  **  her 
tnind  wanders.  Fve  heard  strange  stories 
about  her.  To  be  sure,  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  or  my  lord  would  never  have 
kept  her  mewed  up  so  close ;  and  I  dare 
say  the  thought  of  it  troubles  her  now." 

"  To  be  sure  there  was  something 
wrong!"  The  words  had  been  in  many 
mouths,  till  it  had  come  to  be  believed  that 
some  dark  secret,  some  hidden  error,  was 
the  cause  of  the  seclusion  in  which  she  was 
kept  by  her  husband.  The  sadness  of  her 
countenance  was  held  to  be  occasioned  by 
remorse,  and  the  tears  that  were  sometimes 
seen  to  fall,  as  she  knelt  in  prayer  in  the 
house  of  God,  were  looked  upon  as  tears  of 
penitence.  The  patience'  and  meekness 
with  which  she  bore  the  impertinence  of 
some,  who  hinted,  even  in  her  presence,  at 
the  suspicions  they  entertained,  only  con- 
firmed them  in  their  belief  that,  in  some 
way,  she  had  erred  grievously.  "And 
then,  my  lord,"  they  said,  "is  so  easy  and 
good-humored,  any  body  might  be  happy 
with  him  1"  So  by  degrees  a  belief  had 
gained  ground  that  all  was  hot  as  it  should 
be  with  the  beautiful  lady  of  Elm-wood, 
and  some  dared  to  speak  scornfully  of  her, 
even  those  who  were  unworthy  to  wipe  !he 
dust  from  her  feet. 

For  the  suspicions  that  had  gone  abroad, 
the  undefined  mysterious  whispers  against 
her,  were  unjust  as  they  were  cruel.  There 
was  nothing  of  shame,  though,  God  knows, 
there  was  enough  of  bitter  sorrow  in  her 
blushes  and  her  tears.  Her.  spirit  was  too 
utterly  broken  by  daily  and  hourly  trials,  of 
which  the  coarse  world  knew  nothing,  to 
resent  insult  or  reply  to  impertinence. 
None  knew — how  should  they  know  ? — how 
a  course  of  petty  oppression,  beginning  in 
her  earliest  years,  had  conquered  all  cheer- 
fulness and  crushed  all  hope ;  and,  during 
her  married  life,  to  none  but  to  her  God  did 
she  breathe  a  word  of  the  troubles  which 
subdued  her,  and  to  which  she  submitted 
without  a  struggle.  The  little  world  about 
Elm-wood  had  only  seen  her  brought — in 
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triumph,  as  it  seemed — as  a  bride  to  her 
husband's  ancestr.al  home.  They  had  seen, 
at  first,  a  gay  succession  of  guests  at  the 
old  hall,  and  the  young  bride  presiding  at 
brilliant  entertainments.  But  the  number 
of  guests  fell  off  by  degrees,  ladies  ceased 
to  be  among  the  few  remaining  visitors, 
and,  when  an  occasional  party  met  at  Elm- 
wood,  the  lady  was  no  longer  seen  among 
them.  Her  husband  thought  it  necessary, 
at  first,  to  excuse  her  absence  on  the  plea 
of  ill  health,  but  it  was  soon  understood 
that  there  were  other  reasons  (although 
none  knew  what  such  reasons  were)  why 
she  appeared  no  more,  and  her  name  was 
never  mentioned. 

She  was  sometimes  seen  by  persons  who 
visited  Elm-wood  on  business,  wandering 
alone  in  the  woods  near  the  house,  like  a 
pale  yet  beautiful  spirit,  or  tending  the  flow- 
ers in  a  small  garden  sheltered  by  the  far- 
stretching  walls  of  the  old  hall.  Some,  who 
had  purposely  thrown  themselves  in  her 
way,  said,  that  she  replied  gently  to  their 
greeting,  but  always  in  a  tone  of  sadness. 
On  Sunday  she  never  failed,  unless  when 
detained  at  home  by  severe  illness,  to  walk 
to  the  church  in  the  neighboring  village. 
It  was  built  upon  the  edge  of  her  husband's 
park  ;  and  a  little  path  led  to  it  from  the 
great  house,  through  old  dark  woods,  and 
by  a  little  stream,  that  stole  away  at  last 
singing  as  it  went,  into  the  fields  below  the 
churchyard.  The  whole  village  was  part 
of  the  Elm-wood  property,  and  the  church 
contained  many  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  its  possessors.  The  family  pew  had  still 
its  velvet  cushions  and  draperies,  faded 
though  they  were,  and .  here  the  lady  knelt 
alone  Sunday  after  Sunday.  Rain  and  cold, 
frost  and  snow,  all  seemed  alike  to  her. 
The  good  rector,  who  soon  learned  to  take 
an  interest  in  her  pale  and  melancholy  face, 
never  failed  to  glance  at  that  humble  wor- 
shipper, so  constant  in  her  attendance. 
Sometimes  he  saw  that  she  was  weeping, 
and  his  kind  heart  longed  to  breathe  comfort 
to  her  evidently  wounded  spirit.  His  at- 
tempts to  make  her  acquaintance  at  her  own 
house  had  all  proved  vain.  Her  husband, 
whose  manner  to  the  good  old  priest  was 
full  of  scarcely  suppressed  contempt,  always 
replied  to  his  inquiries  about  the  lady,  by 
saying,  she  received  no  visitors.  To  speak 
to  her  on  her  way  to  or  from  the  church 
was  his  only  chance  of  proving  to  her  how 
much  he  felt  interested  in  her  welfare.  She 
always  waited  till  all  others  had  le(\  the 
church,  and  then  stole  quietly  across  the 
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grafeyard,arid  through  the  little  ^ate  into  the 
park.  One  wet  and  etoriny  Sunday,  when 
the  congregation  was  very  scanty,  the  cler- 
gyman, Mr.  Paterson,  to  his  surprise,  saw 
the  delicate  form  of  the  lady  of  Elm- wood 
kneeling  in  her  usual  place,  her  meek  head 
bowed  in  prayer.  When  the  service  was 
over,  he  went  to  her,  and  offered  to  assist 
her  in  getting  home.  She  took  his  arm  in 
silence,  and,  feeling  that  she  was  trembling 
with  cold,  he  led  her  towards  the  rectory, 
whither  his  wife  and  daughter  had  preceded 
him.  He  looked  compassionately  upon 
her,  as  he  endeavored  to  shield  her  from 
the  beating  rain,  for  she  appeared  so  feeble, 
that  without  his  help  she  must  have  fallen. 

"  This  is  trying  weather  for  one  who 
seems  so  delicate  and  weak  as  you,"  he  said 
gently.  '*  Surely  you  should  not  venture  to 
leave  home  un  a  day  like  this." 

*'  I  come  here  for  consolation,"  she  an- 
swered sadly  ;  "  you  know  not  how  much  1 
need  it." 

"  But  God  is  in  every  place,  dear  lady. 
From  your  secret  chamber,  He  hears  your 
prayer  arise,  and  surely  it  is  not  well  to  risk 
your  life  thus." 

"  illy  life  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
grief  that  brought  tears  into  the  old  man's 
eyes;  *^mi/  life!  Why  should  I  nurse  and 
cherish  it,  as  if  it  were  a  precious  thing? 
Who  would  miss  me  if  I  were  gone?  For- 
give me!  oh,  forgive  me!"  she  added,  afler 
M  short  silence;  "  I  know  these  arc  wild  and 
sinful  words.  Forget  that  I  have  spoken 
them.  Think  of  me  only  as  of  one  sorely 
tried,  to  whom  your  ministrations  have  giv- 
en more  comfort  than  auirht  el^e  on  earth. 
Good  and  kind  I  know  you  are.  Let  my 
name  be  sometimes  on  your  lips  when  you 
pray  to  your  God.  We  are  told  that  the 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much. 
Will  you  do  this?"  she  said,  earnestly,  rais- 
in sf  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

'*  As  I  hope  (or  peace  I  will,"  answered 
he,  with  much  emotion 

*'  And  when  you  hear  that  I  am  dead,  do 
not  grieve  lor  me,  but  thank  God  that  a 
wounded  spirit  has  found  peace." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  sadly,  dear  lady,"  said 
the  rector.  *'  You  must  be  familiar  with 
God's  Word ;  you  have  read  there,  that  He 
who  made  the  worlds,  even  He,  '  healeth 
the  broken  in  heart.'  " 

"  Yes,  1  feel  it,"  she  replied.  "  He,  in- 
deed, healeth  them,  but  it  is  by  taking  them 
to  himself.  I  have  looked  round  me  here," 
she  continued,  pointing  to  the  g  aves  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  '*  and  envied 
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those  who  have  gone  before   me  to  that 
home  where  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Some  few  words  of  comfort  the  good  rector 
spoke,  as  he  approached  his  own  house,  and 
opened  the  glass  door  that  led  into  the  little 
study  where  his  daughter  awaited  him.  The 
lady  hesitated,  and  seemed  half  fearful  of 
entering,  but  he  led  her  in,  and  seated  her 
beside  the  fire,  while  his  daughter  divested 
her  of  some  of  her  damp  garments,  and  in* 
sisted  on  wrapping  her  in  her  own  cloak. 

There  was  something  so  humble  in  the 
lady's  gratitude,  something  so  sorrowful 
even  in  her  extreme  beauty,  uncared  for 
and  neglected  as  she  seemed,  that  the  kind- 
hearted  family  at  the  rectory  could  not  but 
feel  a  touching  interest  in  her ;  and  when 
at  length  her  carriage,  for  which  a  messen- 
ger had  been  despatched,  arrived  to  convey 
her  home,  many  kind  words  were  spoken, 
and  none  could  have  supposed  that,  till  that 
day,  the  lady  had  been  a  stranger. 

The  next  Sunday  was  fine  and  bright,  but 
the  lady  was  not  in  her  usual  place.  She 
was  seen  no  more  even  in  her  garden ;  and 
the  rector,  who  made  several  vain  attempts 
to  be  admitted  to  her  presence,  heard  that 
she  was  very  ill.  He  doubted  not,  remem- 
bering her  weakness  and  her  wan  looks, 
that  the  hour  for  which  she  longed  was  ap- 
proaching, and  gladly  would  he  have  en- 
deavored, as  the  minister  of  God,  to  smooth 
the  way  before  her  to  the  grave.  We  have 
seen  that  she,  too,  wished  for  the  comfort 
of  his  presence,  but  even  this  was  denied  to 
her.  Youfig  (for  she  was  only  in  her  twen- 
ty-sixth year),  innocent,  beautiful,  yet  bro- 
ken-hearted, she  was  lefl  to  meet  her  death 
alone. 


CHAPTER    II. 

It  is  time  that  we  say  something  of  the 
cause  of  that  grief  which  oppressed  the  lady 
of  Elm-wood,  and  which  the  ignorant  and 
unkind  attributed  to  some  error  of  her  past 
life.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  to  the  history  of  her  early  years.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and 
her  father,  a  man  of  extravagant  habits, 
married  a  second  time  within  a  year  of  his 
first  wife's  death.  His  marriage  with  a 
wealthy  heiress  freed  him  for  a  while  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  but  destroyed 
for  ever  the  peace  of  his  home.  His  bride 
was  haughty,  vain  and  ill-tempered,  and  the 
indifference  he  had   felt   for   her   at   6rst 
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quickly  deepened  into  positive  dislike.  For 
fL  time  he  seemed  to  find  in  the  caresses  of 
his  child  a  consolation  for  the  disagreeables 
of  his  domestic  life ;  but  his  weak  mind 
soon  thirsted  for  excitement,  and  he  found 
it  at  the  gaming-table.  By  degrees  a  pas- 
sion for  play  absorbed  every  other  feeling. 
The  birth  of  an  heir,  though  it  appeared  to 
give  him  pleasure,  did  not  long  keep  him 
from  his  darling  pursuit,  and,  as  years  pass- 
ed by,  he  saw  less  and  less  of  his  family, 
and  appeared  to  become  totally  indifferent 
as  to  their  welfare.  Thus  his  daughter  was 
left  a  victim  to  the  caprice  and  ill-humor 
of  her  vain  and  frivolous  step-mother.  Few 
were  the  remembrances  of  her  childhood, 
which  she,  even  in  the  deeper  trials  of  her 
after-life,  could  recall  with  any  thing  of 
pleasure.  The  spoiled  and  petted  son  of 
her  step-mother,  imitating  the  small  tyranny 
of  his  parent,  on  every  occasion  asserted 
his  superiority  over  the  gentle  girl,  whose 
spirit  was  already  learning  its  lesson  of  hu- 
mility and  submission.  When  she  had 
grown  to  womanhood,  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  though  it  did  not  increase  the  good- 
will of  her  step-mother,  was  yet  looked 
upon  by  her  father  with  something  of  self- 
ish pride,  and  he  already  calculated  the  ad- 
▼anta^res  which  mi^ht  accrue  to  himself 
from  her  making  what  is  termed  a  good 
match. 

It  was  while  these  thoughts  were  matur- 
ing into  plans  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  object,  that  he  made  acquaintance  with 
the  lordly  owner  of  Elm-wood — a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  yet,  like  himself,  an  habit- 
ual gambler.  In  their  frequent  meetings, 
these  two  men  became  intimate,  and  fi-e- 
quently  played  together — up  to  a  certain 
time,  with  about  ecpial  success.  At  length 
the  younger  gambler  began  to  lose ;  one  by 
one  he  pledged  all  his  possessions,  and,  in 
the  end,  rose  from  the  table  a  ruined  mnn. 
He  might  raise  the  money  to  pay  his  debt, 
but  only  by  injuring  his  property  past  the 
hope  of  a  recovery.  His  companion  ob- 
served the  struggle  in  his  mind ;  he  balanced 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  insist- 
ing on  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  for,  while 
he  wanted  money,  he  yet  did  not  wish  for 
the  publicity  which  the  present  affair,  if  per- 
severed in,  must  give  to  the  nature  of  his 
resources. 

"  Come !"  he  said,  after  some  reflection, 
"  I  know  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  you 
to  pay  a  sum  like  this.  Let  us  compro- 
mise the  matter.  I  have  a  daughter,  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel :  marry  her,  and  I  will 
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take  your  doing  so  as  three  quarters'  pay- 
ment of  your  debt." 

**  You  must  be  very  fond  of  your  daughter," 
said  his  auditor,  sarcastically,  *'  very  fond 
indeed.    Does  she  at  all  resemble  yourself?" 

"I  have  {old  you  she  is  beautiful,"  was 
the  reply.  "You  may  even  see  her,  if  you 
will,  before  you  decide." 

The  young  man  remained  for  a  while  in 
a  state  of  moody  abstraction,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  No,  not  I  don't  want  to  see 
her.  ril  marry  her,  if  she  is  as  ugly  as 
Sin.     There's  my  hand  upon  it  I" 

They  sat  down  again,  called  for  writing- 
materials,  and  wrote, — the  one  a  promise 
of  marriage  to  a  woman  he  had  never  seen  ; 
the  other,  a  discharge  of  th^ee-fourths  of 
the  debt  due  to  liim,  on  condition  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  pledge  agreed  upon. 
The  two  papers  were  dul^y  signed  ;  and  the 
parties  separated.  And  thus  the  father 
bartered  away  his  child — thus  the  lord  of 
Elm-wood  obtained  his  bride!  She  was 
told  to  prepare  to  receive  her  future  hus- 
band, and  she  obeyed ;  for  she  knew  re- 
sistance would  be  in  vain.  Her  father  had 
become  so  entirely  estranged  from  her,  that 
she  dared  say  nothing  in  opposition  to  his 
commands;  and  her  step-mother  showed 
too  openly  the  joy  she  felt  in  the  prospect 
of  being  rid  of  one,  whose  very  patience 
was  a  tacit  reproach  to  her  conscience  for 
the  poor  girl  to  entertain  a  hope  that  she 
would  intercede  for  her. 

The  future  husband  came,  and  was  not 
slo.w  to  perceive  the  repugnance  of  his  be- 
trothed. His  pride  and  self-love  were  in- 
terested at  once :  and  he  devoied  his  at- 
tentions  to  the  hitherto  neglected  girl,  fill- 
ing her  ear  with  the  sweet  voice  of  praise 
and  seeming  love,  till  he  won  not  only  her 
gratitude  but  her  affection.  In  a  very  few 
weeks  she  became  his  bride,  and  went 
with  him  to  his  stately  home,  where,  for 
awhile,  she  deemed  herself  happier  than 
she  had  ever  been  before.  Bui  he  soon 
slackened  in  his  attentions,  and  sometimes 
betrayed  the  bitterness  and  violence  of  his 
temper  even  to  her.  One  day,  when  he 
had  spoken  to  her  with  cruel,  and,  as  she 
felt,  undeserved  harshness,  the  feelings  that 
had  for  some  time  been  gathering  strength 
in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and  she  pas- 
sionately entreated  to  know  what  she  had 
done  to  forfeit  his  love. 

*•  My  love  I"  he  said,  contemptuously, 
"  did  you  never  hear  why  I  married  you?" 

"I  thought — I   hoped   you  loved  me,", 
she  answered,  in  a  low,  timid  voice. 
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"  You  thought — you  hoped  I  Did  your 
father  never  tell  you  of  our  bargain  ?  I 
gave  you  my  hand  in  payment  of  a  gam- 
bling debt  to  your  excellent  and  respected 
father.  Mighty  innocent  you  are,  no  doubt, 
and  never  knew  that  you  were  forced  upon 
me ;  and  that  now  your  every  look  re- 
minds me  of  the  most  hateful  hours  of  my 
Jife!  There, — dry  your  ejes.  Your  re- 
vered parent  has  no  doubt,  made  you  a 
capital  actress;  but  we  need  not  pretend 
to  misunderstand  each  other.  We  have 
each  won  our  reward  in  this  blest  union  : 
you  are  mistress  of  Elm-wood,  and  I  am 
paved  from  ruin,  which  would  be  bad 
enough,  and  exposure,  which  would  be 
worse. 

"  My  father  !"  stammered  the  lady. 

"  Yes.  No  doubt  his  conduct  proceed- 
ed from  the  purest  affection  for  yourself 
He  had,  of  course,  every  reason  to  believe  I 
should  make  an  excellent  husband.  There 
was  nothing  of  self-interest  in  what  he 
did — no  desire  to  make  use  of  my  house 
and  fortune,  or  to  make  a  tool  of  myself 
It  matters  not,"  he  added,  with  increased 
bitterness,  '*  I  have  made  myself  a  promise 
that  he  shall  never  cross  my  threshold ;  and 
I  never  broke  my  word  yet,  as  you  know," 
bowing  to  her  with  mock  civility. 

He  led  the  room,  and  his  bewildered 
hearer  remained  long  standing  in  the  same 
attitude,  utterly  confounded  by  the  words 
he  had  spoken.  ''Was  it  true?  Had  he, 
indeed,  said  he  did  not  love  her?  Was 
every  hope  gone  from  her  for  ever  ?  Was 
her  very  presence  hateful  to  him?  Oh, 
that  she  had  died  in  the  blessed  belief  that 
he  loved  her !  Where  could  she  turn  for 
help,  for  advice?  Her  dream  of  happiness 
was  past ;  nothing  could  restore  it."  Such 
were  the  thoughts  that  passed  across  her 
mind  again  and  again  ;  and  in  truth,  it  was 
a  hard  thing  for  heart  so  young,  and  so 
loving,  to  feel  itself  desolate  and  forsaken. 

After  a  time,  the  hope  of  winning  his 
affection  rose  within  her,  and  long  and  pa- 
tiently she  strove  to  realize  it ;  but  alas,  in 
vain !  Months  passed  on,  and  the  hour 
drew  near  in  which  she  expected  to  be- 
come a  mother.  When  a  sou  was  born  to 
her,  once  more  her  hope  revived.  '*  Sure- 
ly," she  thought,  **  for  the  sake  of  his  child 
he  will  love  me."  But  again  she  was  dis- 
appointed. He  had  returned  to  his  old 
friends,  and  to  his  old  amusements;  and 
she  felt  at  last,  however  unwillingly,  that 
she  could  never  fill  a  place  in  his  heart. 

Eight  years  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
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her  marriage  and  the  scene  with  which  oar 
tale  opened.  All  that  she  had  endured  in 
that  interval,  none  may  know.  Her  eldest 
boy,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  talk,  became 
his  father's  plaything,  and  quickly  learned 
to  laugh  at  his  mother's  authority.  A 
second  son,  who  was  still  dearer  to  her 
than  the  first,  because  she  was  still  more 
unhappy  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  lived 
only  a  few  months;  and  she  wept  alone 
beside  his  grave.  Her  youngest  darling,  a 
bright,  rosy  girl,  with  dimpled  smile,  and 
eyes  full  of  gladness,  was  little  more  than  a 
year  old  at  the  time  the  lady  of  Elm-wood 
lay  on  her  death-bed. 

We  return  to  that  death-bed,  where  we 
lefl  the  dying  sufferer  breathing  aloud  the 
sorrows  that  had  weighed  down  her  spirit 
for  years.  Exhausted  at  length,  she  had 
once  more  sunk  into  silence,  when  a  light 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  the  nurse  admitted  a  woman  car- 
rying a  lovely  infant.  The  lady  clasped 
the  child  in  her  arms,  kissed  again  and 
again  its  cheeks  and  lips,  and  almost  smil- 
ed when  she  felt  the  touch  of  its  cool  hand 
on  her  brow.  "  You  must  leave  her  with 
me  to-night,  Alice,"  she  said,  turning  to 
the  young  woman  who  had  carried  the 
child.  "  I  will  undress  her.  Nurse,  help 
me  to  get  up." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  nurse  remon- 
strated, the  lady  persisted ;  and,  supported 
by  pillows,  she  sat  up  in  her  bed,  and  teii" 
derly  loosened  the  baby's  clothes,  and 
wrapped  it  in  its  little  night-dress.  She 
even  placed  with  it  as  of  old,  and  smiled  to 
hear  its  merry  laughter.  She  dismissed 
Alice,  but  recalling  her  as  she  was  leaving 
the  room,  said,  earnestly, — "  Alice,  you 
love  this  child;  she  will  soon  be  motherless, 
there  will  be  none  to  care  for  her.  Ob, 
be  faithful  to  your  charge  1  Cherish  her, 
do  not  desert  her ;  and  may  the  blessing  of 
her  dying  mother  bo  with  you  to  your  last 
hour !" 

The  young  woman  lei\  the  room  in  tears, 
the  nurse  sighed  as  she  turned  away ;  and 
the  lady  lay  down  with  her  beautiful  baby 
on  her  bosom.  Her  heart  was  full  of  prayer, 
though  her  voice  was  hushed,  lest  she 
should  disturb  the  slumber  that  was  steal- 
ing over  the  child.  Its  calm,  regular 
breathing  was  music  to  her  ear ;  the  smiles 
that  broke,  like  gleams  of  sunshine,  on  its 
sweet,  sleeping  face  soothed  her,  and  stole 
into  her  thoughts.  Full  of  faith  and  hope, 
she  commended  that  precious  one  to  the 
care  of  her  Saviour  ;  and  when  some  strng- 
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f[iinff  wish  would  arise,  that  she  might  have 
ived  to  protect  and  cherish  it,  still  she 
could  say  in  sincerity,  ''  In  Him  is  my 
trust.** 

Long  past  midnight,  the  old  nurse  was 
awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by  a  hasty 
step  advancing  across  the  apartment.  It 
was  the  lord  of  Elm-wood,  who  thus  tardi- 
ly— his  evening's  amuoement  being  con- 
cluded— answered  his  wife's  summons. 

"I  am  here,  Eleanor,"  he  said,  with- 
drawing the  curtain ;  "  why  did  you  send  for 
met"  No  voice  replied;  and  he  moved 
the  lamp,  so  as  to  throw  its  light  on  the 
bed.  'The  sight  that  met  his  eyes  touched 
even  him.  There  lay  his  wife,  diad^  and 
on  her  bosom,  its  rosy  cheek  touching  her 
cold  lips,  its  round  arm  thrown  about  her 
neck,  lay  her  infant,  in  its  calm,  happy 
sleep.  He  bent  over  them — he  gazed  upon 
that  faded  form,  now  awful  in  its  stillness, 
and  on  that  joyful  infant  so  full  of  life  and 
happiness.  He  remembered,  as  he  looked 
on  the  dead,  her  patience,  her  humility, 
her  unfailing  submission  to  his  capricious 
«will;  he  remembered  to  what  a  life  of  soli- 
tude he  had  condemned  her,  and  then  he 
thought  of  her  as  she  was  when  he  first 
saw  her,  and  when  those  eyes  looked  lov- 
ingly upon  him*  Only  a  few  hours  ago, 
she  was  even  as  his  slave,  trembling  at  his 
word,  obedient  to  his  will.  Now,  perhaps 
she  was  pleading  her  cause  against  him  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God.  Oh,  if  he  had 
but  come  earlier  I  if  he  could  only  have 
heard  one  word  of  forgiveness  from  those 
lips,  which,  in  their  silence,  seemed  yet  to 
whisper  that  he  had  been  a  murderer ! 

He  turned  away :  "  Take  the  child,"  he 
said,  hoarsely.  "  Take  it  away  from  her, 
— she  is  dead."  He  left  the  room.  The 
nurse  followed,  and  put  a  paper  into  his 
hand  :-^ 

"  My  lady  bade  me  give  you  this  after 
she  should  be  gone,"  she  said. 

He  thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and  hurried 
into  his  study,  where,  having  carefully 
closed  the  door,  he  again  drew  it  forth,  and 
began  to  read.  It  was  a  short  letter,  dated 
but  two  days  back. 
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*'  Something  I  must  say  to  you." — so  it  was 
worded, — *^  something  I  must  say,  of  all  the 
thoughts  that  now,  in  my  last  hours,  crowd  upon 
my  brain.  I  have  no  friend  to  eit  beside  my 
death-bed,  and  listen  to  my  last  words;  no 
friend  to  go  with  roe  to  the  threshold  of  the 
grave,  and  uphold  me  when  my  faith  falters. 

•'<  Alone,  and  uncared  for,  I  wait  for  death ; 
sometimes  full  of  fear,  sometimes  eagerly 


lonffing  for  its  coming.  For  years  I  have 
had  no  friend  but  my  God;  He  alone  has 
heard  the  voice  of  my  sorrows,  and  He  alone 
is  with  me  now. 

^  Do  not  fear  a  word  of  reproach  from  roe. 
My  short  life  has  been  a  sad  one ;  but  it  is  to 
you  I  owe  the  only  dream  of  gladness  that 
has  cheered  it.  For  those  few  months,  during 
which  I  believed  I  was  dear  to  you,  I  was 
perfectly  happv.  I  know  nny  belief  was  vain ; 
out  I  do  not  blame  you.  Our  love  is  not  our 
own  to  give  and  take  back  as  we  will. 

"  It  is  strange,  that  though  years  have  pass- 
ed sinee  I  was  undeceived — years  in  which 
you  have  repulsed  all  my  efforts  to  win  your 
confidence,  and  to  be  to  you  even  but  a  com- 
panion, when  others  failed  you,  yet  nowi  all 
that  long  interval  of  grief  is  forgotten ;  and 
every  kmd  word  you  spoke  in  that  happier 
time  seems  sounding  in  my  ear  once  more. 

«But  why  do  I  say  this  to  you?  Those 
kind  words  came  not  from  your  hetirt ;  and  I 
am  nothing  to  you  now.  I  can  appeal  tQ  you 
only  as  a  dying  woman,  and  pray  you,  by 
Heaven's  mercy,  to  attend  to  my  last  wish. 
M^  baby,  my  fair,  happy  baby!  Oh,  look 
with  pity  upon  her  when  she  is  moiherleEs! 
Do  not  let  her  grow  up  among  those  who  will 
not  love  her !  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  live  on 
year  by  year  with  a  heart  full  of  love,  and  yet 
to  have  that  love  despised  and  rejected.  If  I 
might  dare  ask  of  you  compliance  with  my 
last  wish,  I  would  say,  let  her  be  placed  with 
Mrs.  Paterson,  I  am  sure  she  will  be  happy 
In  that  home  of  peace. 

"  Farewell !  1  linger  over  these  last  words. 
Would  that  I  might  lay  my  head  on  your 
bosom,  and  breathe  away  my  lite,  drearoing 
once  roore  that  you  loved  me !  My  presence 
has  been  a  burden  to  you.  Even  now  you 
will  not  come  to  me.    It  is  almost  over ! 

"  Once  more,  1  commend  to  you  my  child. 
You  surely  will  love  htr.  There  is  nothing 
in  her  sunny  fhce  to  remind  you  of  me.  I  am 
weary,  and  can  write  no  more ;  perhaps,  even 
now,  I  have  said  too  much;  but  my  poor 
heart  was  full,  and  I  had  none  to  comfort  m§. 
May  God  bless  you !" 

The  letter  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he 
wept  like  a  child.  A  change  had  come 
over  his  feelings  towards  his  wife,  but  it 
was  too  late. 

Some  days  afler  the  lady  had  been  laid 
in  her  grave,  a  group  of  villagers  gathered 
around  the  old  nurse,  questioning  her  as  to 
all  that  had  happened  at  Elm-wood. 

"  You  see  he  must  have  been  very  fond 
of  her  af\er  all,"  said  one.  "  He  has  ask- 
ed Mrs.  Paterson  to  take  the  baby,  as  my 
lady  wished  ;  and  did  you  see  how  be  cried 
at  the  funeral  7" 

"  Bah  !  don't  talk  to  me  of  such  love," 
said  the  old  nurse,  impatiently.  **  If  he'd 
shown  but  a  quarter  of  the  kindness  to- 
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wards  her  a  year  ago  that  he's  shown  since  spicuous  by  any  of  the  more  ordinary  or 


she  was  dead,  and  could  feel  it  no  longer, 
she'd  have  been  a  happy  living  woman  this 
day.  Heaven  preserve  us  all  from  love 
like  his  r 


From  Fraxer*!  Mftfasine. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

The  popular  voice  places  Mr.  Macaulay 
in   the   very   first  rank   of   contemporary 
speakers.     Those  who  are  prepared  to  ad- 
mit a  distinction  between  the  most  distin- 
guished and  successful  of  untrained  speak- 
ers and  the  confessed  orators,  include  him, 
without  hesitation,  in  the  latter  class.     If 
they  form  their  judgment  merely  from  read- 
ing his  speeches  as  reported  in  the  papers, 
certainly  they  have  ample  ground   for  pre- 
suming that  he  must  be  a  man  of  no  ordi- 
nary eloquence,  for  he  scarcely  ever  rises 
but  to  pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject 
under  discussion,  which  he  handles  with  a 
masterly  skill  that  brings  out  all  the  availa- 
ble points,  and  sets  them  off  with  such  a 
grace  of  illustration,  such  a  depth  and  rea- 
diness   of  historical    knowledge,    as    are 
equalled  by  no  other  living  orator.     His 
speeches,  indeed,  looked  at  apart  from  all 
immediate  political  considerations,  are  ad- 
mirable compositions,  which  may  be  read 
and   re^d  again  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
long  afler  the  party  feelings  of  the  moment 
have  subsided:  and  in  this  point  of  view 
they  seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  general 
public.     An  equal  interest  and  admiration 
are  felt  by  that  comparatively  small  and  ex- 
clusive section  who  form  the  audience  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     When   it  gets 
whispered  about  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  like- 
ly to  speak  on  a  particular  question,  the  in- 
telligence acts  like  a  talisman  on  the  mem- 
bers.    Those  who  may  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  current  business  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  house,  may  be  seen  hovering  in 
its  precincts,  in  the  lobbies,  in  the  library, 
or  at  Bellamy's,  lest  they  should  be  out  of 
the  way  at  the  right  moment,  and  so  lose  a 
great  intellectual  treat ;  and  it  is  no  sooner 
known  that  the  cause  of  all  this  interest 
has  actually  begun  to  speak,  than  the  house 
becomes,  as  if  by  magic,  as  much  crowded 
as  when  the  leader  for  the  time  being  is  on 
bis  legs.    So  general  an  interest  in  one  who 


vulgar  means  of  obtaining  political  distinc- 
tion, or  of  excitiBg  the  popular  mind,  is  of 
itself  proof  enough  that  he  must  possess 
very  extraordinary  claims.  In  this  interest 
and  admiration  we  roost  cordially  concur. 
We  are  not  going  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  that  verdict  of  the  public  which  places 
Mr.  Macaulay  among  the  very  first  orators 
of  the  day ;  though,  perhaps,  we  may  be 
able  to  suggest  grounds  for  a  more  discrim- 
inating criticism  and  judgment  than  he  is 
generally  subjected  to;  but,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  do  so,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
notice  some  peculiarities  in  Mr.  Macaulay's 
political  position,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  he  has  arrived  at  it,  which  illustrate 
a  very  remarkable  manner  the  working 
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of  the  constitution,  and  exemplify  the  real 

freedom  of  our  institutions. 

The  theory  of  the  representative  system 
in  this  country  assumes  that  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  people,  because  of  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  business  of  legisla- 
tion.    As  a  large  and  important  portion  of 
those  who  form  the  government  are  chosen 
from   the  representative   body,  the    same 
theory,  if  followed  out,  would  further  as- 
sume that  they  were  so  selected  because 
they  were  more  distinguished  than   their 
compeers  for  the  possession  of  those  quali- 
ties of  mind,  and  that  general  knowledge 
of  the  condition   of  the   country,   which 
would  make  them  good  administrative  offi- 
cers.    This  is  the  theory ;  but  the  practice 
is  far  different.     It  seems  almost  absurd  to 
recapitulate  what  every  politician  assumes 
as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  and  every 
newspaper    and    annual   register  records. 
Yet  this  familiarity  with  the  facts  blinds  us 
to  their  importance ;  and  we  are  not  a  little 
startled  when  told,  that  under  our  repre- 
sentative system,  which  we  are  so  ready  to 
hold  up  to  the  world  as  faultless,  intelli- 
gence,  knowledge  of   the   affairs  of   the 
country,  and  general  fitness  for  the  business 
of  the  government,  are  the  very  last  things 
thought  of  in  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  people. 

Without  pushing  this  view  to  tiie  extreme 
conclusions  which  it  will  naturally  bear,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  in  practice  the  rank, 
or  property,  or  local  influence  of  a  candi- 
date, obtains  more  influence  than  ^is  exactly 
consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the  ab- 
stract theory  of  representation.  County 
members  are  more  often  returned  by  this 


has  not  rendered  himself  important  or  con- 1  kind  of  influence  than  any  other.     The 
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son  of  the  great  local  peer,  or  the  head  of 
the  preponderating  family  in  the  county,  is 
naturally  looked  to  when  a  vacancy  occurs ; 
and  he  would  be  regarded  as  next  door  to 
a  madman,  who  proposed  a  candidate,  be-. 
cause  he  believed  his  intelligence,  his  ex-| 
perience,  his  talents  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, qualified  him  for  the  post  of  member, 
unsupported  by  any  particular  local  influ- 
ence. In  the  boroughs,  rules  not  very  dis- 
similar prevail.  In  many  cases,  notwith- 
standing the  Reform-bill,  the  nomination 
system  still  exists ;  and  here,  as  under  the 
old  system,  the  young  man  of  talent  who 
has  his  political  fortune  to  carve  out,  may 
find  the  door  open  which  is  to  lead  him  in- 
to parliament.  Where  tlie  boroughs  are  in 
this  respect  **  open,"  the  influence  of  prop- 
erty, direct  or  indirect,  is  very  nearly  as 
strong  as  in  the  counties.  The  leading 
banker,  or  brewer,  or  manufacturer  here, 
stands  in  a  position  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  of  the  man  of  family  in  the  more  ex- 
tended electoral  sphere.  He  is  returned, 
either  on  account  of  his  personal  and  local 
influence,  or  because  he  is  the  blind  repre- 
sentative of  some  "  interest ;"  but  general 
legislatorial  qualifications  are  here,  as  else- 
where, almost  the  last  things  required  from 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  borough  represen- 
tation opens  the  door  of  parliament  to  com- 
mercial men  of  high  standing,  who  come 
forward  on  their  general  reputation,  and 
not  on  any  local  influence,  and  that  it  also 
ushers  into  parliament  that  very  important 
body,  the  lawyers;  but  these  are  only  a 
minority  of  the  whole.  There  are  also  ac- 
cidents of  the  system,  where  men  like  Mr. 
Wakley  or  Mr.  Dunconibe  obtain  the  suf- 
frages of  large  constituencies  democrati- 
cally disposed,  by  the  usual  arts  and  practi- 
ces of  mob-orators. 

The  selections  made  by  the  aristocratic, 
or  governing  body,  whether  Whig  or  Tory, 
of  members  to  recruit  from  time  to  time  the 
ranks  of  the  administration,  would  appear 
to  be  influenced  by  principles  or  habits  not 
wholly  different  from  those  which  guide  the 
constituencies.  The  man  of  talent,  but 
without  an  alliance  with  nobility,  or  osten- 
sible wealth,  has  scarcely  a  fair  chance 
against  those  who  may  combine  those  ad- 
vantages with  even  far  inferior  abilities. 
Whether  this  be  a  good  or  a  bad  system  is 
not  in  question,  though  that  it  should  so 
universally  prevail  in  the  face  of  a  watchful 
public  is  prima  facie  evidence  in  its  favor. 
It  does  exist,  however.  A  Sir  Robert  Peel 
or  a  Lord  John  Russel,  forming  a  govern- 
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ment,  does  not  first  look  out  for  friendless 
and  landless  men,  even  though  their  lack 
of  wealth  might  only  obscure  the  genius  of 
a  Canning.  No,  they  rather  are  disposed 
to  patronize  the  Charles  Woods  or^  the 
Sidney  Herberts — very  clever  men  and  ex- 
cellent administrative  officers,  no  doubt, 
but  whose  merits  have  the  additional  weight 
of  their  near  relationship  to  two  several 
earldoms.  The  heads  of  the  aristocratic 
parties  are  accustomed  to  look  to  their  own 
ranks  for  their  pupils  in  the  science  of 
government  and  their  successors  as  the 
inheritors  of  power,  unless  in  those  offices, 
limited  in  number,  which  are  filled  by  prac- 
tising barristers,  whose  professional  position 
and  success  in  the  house  have  long  since, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  initiated,  designated  their 
future  position  as  solicitor  or  attorney-gen- 
eral. For  all  these  reasons  it  is  seldom  in- 
deed that  one  sees  in  the  higher  offices  of 
government  men  who  have  not  some  rela- 
tionship with  the  leading  nobility,  some 
hereditary  political  claim,  or  who  are  not 
great  city  or  money  lords,  or  barristers  with 
an  acknowledged  standing  and  reputation, 
and  who  have  already  exhibited  proofs  of 
parliamentary  ability. 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  an  exception  to  all  these 
rules.  Although  he  is  a  barrister,  he  does 
not  practise  as  one, — at  least,  his  parlia- 
mentary standing  in  no  way  depends  on  his 
profession.  Although  indebted  to  the  nom- 
ination system  for  his  first  admission  to 
parliament,  havin?  first  sat  for  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne's  borough  of  Calne  before 
the  Reform-bill,  yet  he  is  in  no  way  indebted 
to  any  Whig  family  connexion  for  the  start 
this  gave  him  at  the  very  outset  of  the  race. 
Still  less  is  he,  or  has  he  ever  been,  in  that 
state  of  political  servitude  which  might 
otherwise  account  for  his  rapid  advance  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  gii\  of  an  exclu- 
sive aristocratic  party.  He  has  boldly  as- 
serted the  most  ultra-liberal,  almost  demo- 
cratic opinions,  always  tempered  by  the 
refinement  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  well 
constituted  mind,  but  still  independent  and 
uncompromising.  It  is  to  his  parliamentary 
talents  that  he  is  almost  exclusively  indebt- 
ed for  his  advancement,  and  in  this  respect 
he  stands  almost  alone  among  his  contem- 
poraries. It  is  because  he  is  a  distinguished 
orator — an  orator  developing,  perhaps,  into 
a  statesman — that  he  has  attained  the  rank 
of  privy-councillor  and  cabinet  minister. 
To  other  great  men  of  the  day — to  such 
men  as  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Lord  Brougham,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
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ability  to  address  assemblies  of  their  fellow- 
men  with  skill  and  effect  has  been  a  pow- 
erful agent  of  their  political  success;  but 
in  their  cases  it  has  been  auxiliary  only, 
not,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
the  sole  means  of  coping  with  established 
reputations.  They  each  and  all  had  either 
birth,  social  position,  or  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  professional  triumphs  at  the  bar, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  from  time  to  time  have  been  the  dis- 
pensers of  honor  and  the  nominators  to 
office. 

The  high  political  rank  held  by  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay,  then, — secured  as  it  has  been  by 
no  subserviency  to  the  aristocracy  on  the 
one  hand  nor  any  attempts  to  build  power 
on  democratic  influence  on  the  other — is  a 
singular  instance  of  the  elasticity  of  our 
institutions,  and  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
in  the  practical  working  of  the  constitution 
to  men  of  talent  and  conduct  of  raising 
themselves  to  the  highest  positions  in  the 
state.  Looked  at  with  reference  to  the 
relative  constitution  of  society  in  England 
and  France,  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
by  means  so  legitimate,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  infinitely  greater  triumph  of  mind 
over  aristocratic  exclusiveoess  than  the 
prime-ministership  of  M.  Thiers  or  of  M. 
Guizot,  however  dazzling  or  flattering  to 
literary  pride,  achieved  as  each  was,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  amidst  the  disorgan- 
ization of  society  following  a  revolution. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  position,  too,  is  of  import- 
ance, not  merely  as  regards  the  past,  but 
also  with  a  view  to  the  future.  Evenu 
seem  pointing  to  a  period  when  the  aristo- 
cratic influence  will  be  exercised  less  di- 
rectly and  generally  over  the  representative 
system  and  in  the  legislature.  If  it  is  ever 
destined  to  be  superseded  by  the  commer- 
cial or  even  the  popular  influence,  how  de- 
sirable it  is  that  constituencies  so  tending 
should  choose  for  their  representatives  not 
the  mere  pledged  advocates  of  rival  "  inte- 
rests," or  those  coarser  demagogues  who 
live  by  pampering  the  worst  appetites  of 
the  partially  instructed,  but  men  of  well- 
trained  minds,  initiated  in  the  business  of 
government,  and  far  surpassing  their  acci- 
dental competitors  in  those  external  arts 
and  graces  of  the  political  adventurer,  for 
which,  strange  to  say,  the  least  educated 
audiences  display  the  keenest  relish,  while, 
by  so  doing,  they  mark  their  own  just  ap- 
preciation. The  success  achieved  by  Mr. 
Macaulay — more  remarkable  and  signifi- 
cant that  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  preju- 
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dices  and  remonstrances  of  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  Whig  party,  opens 
the  door  to  a  new  and  an  increasing  class 
of  public  men,  who  would  devote  them- 
selves to  politics  as  the  business  of  their 
lives,  as  others  give  themselves  up  to  sci- 
ence or  to  the  regular  professions,  who, 
from  the  very  nature  and  origin  of  their 
influence,  would  find  favor  with  popular 
constituencies,  anxious  as  were  the  aristo- 
crats under  the  old  system  to  secure  talents 
ed  and  well-trained  exponents  of  their 
wishes  and  opinions,  so  that  they  might 
become  a  real  and  active  power  in  the  slate, 
and  not  merely  puppets  in  the  hands  of  in- 
triguing and  ambitious  statesmen.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  as  connected  with  this  the- 
ory, that  Mr.  Macaulay  should  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  second  metropolitan  con- 
stituency in  the  empire. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  mind, 
as  developed  in  his  various  speeches  and 
acknowledged  writings,  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  part  he  has  already  taken  in 
the  political  history  of  his  time,  and  that 
which  he  seems  destined  still  to  act.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  man  whom,  speaking  rela- 
tively, one  may,  without  offence,  call  an 
adventurer — a  title  which  it  will  be  seen  is 
not  in  his  case  meant  as  a  reproach,  but 
rather  as  by  comparison  an  honor — it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  man  must  have  some 
very  peculiar  qualities  of  mind,  so  to  have 
overcome  or  disarmed  the  most  jealous 
aristocratic  prejudices,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  made  his  country,  and  at  least 
the  literary  world  in  general,  ring  with  his 
name ;  while  his  conduct  as  a  politician  has 
by  no  means  been  characterized  by  that 
caution  and  dissimulation  which  sometimes 
carry  a  man  safely  through  the  difficulties 
of  political  warfare,  till  the  hour  has  come 
when  he  conceives  he  may  safely  declare 
his  real  sentiments,  and  stand  forth  to  the 
world  the  true  man  he  is.  Mr.  Macaulay 
has,  almost  from  the  outset  of  his  public 
life,  boldly  avowed  the  most  extreme  opin- 
ions ever  countenanced  even  in  the  most 
desperate  manoeuvres  of  faction,  by  the 
heads  of  his  party.  By  the  side  of  land- 
holders and  men  whose  standing  depends 
on  elective  influence,  he  has  declared  him- 
self the  open  advocate  of  the  ballot.  He 
was  always  ahead  of  his  party  on  the  Coro- 
laws;  on  all  the  other  great  popular  que»- 
tions  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  they 
have  tampered.  Yet,  be  it  ever  remem- 
bered, as  his  political  position  was  not  cre- 
ated by,  or  dependent  on,  mob  influence, 
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These,  and  an  occasional  antithesis  of  the 
simplest  kind,  are  almost  his  only  departures 
from  the  style  of  ordinary  level  speaking. 
His  language,  at  the  same  time,  is  always 
remarkably  pure ;  and  for  elegance,  it  is 
unsurpassed.  There  are,  however,  faults  in 
his  speaking.  For  instance,  he  will  some- 
times spoil  the  effect  of  an  eloquent  pas- 
sage by  a  sudden  antithetical  allusion, 
involving  some  vulgar  idea,  which  catches 
him  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  alliteration  or  contrast,  and  which  he 
thinks  humorous.  This  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  is  so  far  an  evidence  of  his  want  of  a 
keen  sense  of  wit  and  humor.  Yet  it  is 
seldom  that  there  is  even  this  slight  and 
trivial  drawback  to  the  symmetry  of  his 
speeches. 

Admirable  as  Mr.  Macaulay's  speeches 
are  on  paper,  his  delivery  of  them  altogether 
belies  that  reputation  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  for  him.  It  is,  perhaps, 
heightened  expectation  which  causes  the 
deep  disappointment  one  feels  on  hearing 
him  the  first  time ;  or  it  may  be  that  his 
defects  of  manner  and  style  would  not  be 
observed  were  the  matter  he  utters  of  an  in- 
ferior order.  Whatever  the  canse,  the 
flpell  is  in  a  great  measure'  broken.  Na- 
ture has  not  gifted  him,  either  in  voice  or 
in  person,  with  those  attributes  of  the  ora- 
tor which  help  to  fascinate  and  kindle  a 
popular  assembly.  With  such  a  voice  and 
aspect  as  Lord  Den  man,  how  infinitely 
greater  would  be  the  effect  on  his  au- 
dience of  hie  undoubted  intellectual  power ! 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  personal  appearance, 
and  in  the  material  or  physical  part  of  his 
oratory,  contradicts  altogether  the  ideal 
portrait  one  has  formed  on  reading  his 
speeches.  Every  man  wopld,  of  course, 
have  his  own  especial  hallucination;  but 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  major- 
ity would  have  associated  with  his  subject 
every  physical  attribute  of  the  intellectual 
— investing  him  in  imagination  with  a  noble 
and  dignified  presence,  and  especially  with 
a  voice  fit  to  give  utterance  to  those  fine 
passages  of  declamation  with  which  his 
speeches  abound.  The  contrast  of  the  re- 
ality is,  in  many  respects,  striking.  Nature 
has  grudged  Mr.  Macaulay  height  and  fine 
proportion,  and  his  voice  is  one  of  the  roost 
monotonous  and  least  agreeable  of  those 
which  usually -^  belong  to  our  countrymen 
north  of  the  Tweed — a  voice  well  adapted 
to  give  utterance  with  precision  to  the  con- 
'  elusions  of  the  Intellect,  but  in  no  way  na- 
turallj  formed  to  express  feeling  or  passion. 
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Mr.  Macaulay  is  short  in  stature,  round, 
and  with  a  growing  tendency  to  aldermanic 
disproportions.  His  head  has  the  same  ro- 
tundity as  his  body,  and  seems  stuck  on  it 
as  firmly  as  a  pin-head.  This  is  nearly  the 
sum  of  his  personal  defects;  all  else,  ex- 
cept the  voice,  is  certainly  in  his  favor. 
His  face  seems  literally  instinct  with  ex- 
pression ;  the  eye,  above  all,  full  of  deep 
thought  and  meaning.  As  he  walks,  or 
rather  straggles,  along  the  street,  he  seems 
as  if  in  a  state  of  total  abstraction,  unmind* 
ful  of  all  that  is  going  on  around  him,  and 
solely  occupied  with  his  own  working  mind. 
You  cannot  help  thinking  that  literature 
with  him  is  not  a  mere  profession  or  pur- 
suit, but  that  it  has  almost  grown  a  part  of 
himself,  as  though  historical  problems  or 
analytical  criticism  were  a  part  of  his  daily 
and  regular  intellectual  food. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same  ab- 
straction is  still  his  chief  characteristic. 
He  enters  the  house  ^with  a  certain  pole- 
star  to  guide  him — his  seat ;  how  he  reaches 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  a  process  unknown  to 
him.  Seated,  he  folds  his  arms  and  sits  in 
silence,  seldom  speaking  to  his  colleagues, 
or  appearing  to  notice  what  is  going  for* 
ward.  If  he  has  prepared  himself  for  a 
speech,  it  will  be  remarked  that  he  comes 
down  much  earlier  than  usual,  being  very 
much  addicted  to  speaking  before  the  din- 
ner-hour, when,  of  course,  his  memory 
would  be  more  likely  to  serve  him  than  at  a 
later  hour  in  the  night,  after  having  endured 
for  hours  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
and  the  disturbing  influences  of  an  anima- 
ted debate.  It  is  observable,  too,  that,  on 
such  occasions,  a  greater  number  of  mem- 
bers than  usual  may  be  seen  loitering  about 
the  house.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  he  rises,  or  rather  darts  np 
from  his  seat,  plunging  at  once  into  the 
very  heart  of  his  subject,  without  exordium 
or  apologetic  preface.  In  fact,  you  have 
for  a  few  seconds  Heard  a  voice,  pitched  in 
alto,  monotonous,  and  rather  shrill,  pouring 
forth  words  with  inconceivable  velocity  ere 
you  have  become  ^ware  that  a  new  speak- 
er, and  one  of  no  common  order,  has  broken 
in  upon  the  debate.  A  few  sejconds  more, 
and  cheers,  perhaps  from  all  parts  of  the 
house,  rouse  you  completely  from  your 
apathy,  compelling  you  to  follow  that  ex- 
tremely voluble  and  not  very  enticing  voice 
in  its  rapid  course  through  the  subject  on 
which  the  speaker  is  entering  with  a  reso- 
lute determination,  as  it  seems,  never  to 
pause.    You  think   of  an  express  train 
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hand,  or  of  vague  and  useless  political  the- 
ory on  the  other.  There  is  no  speaker  now 
before  the  public  who  so  readily  and  use 
fully,  and  with  so  little  appearance  of  ef- 
fort, infuses  the  results  of  very  extensive 
reading  and  very  deep  research  into  the 
common,  every-day  business  of  parliament. 
But  his  learning  never  tyrannizes  over  his 
common  sense.  If  he  has  a  parallel  ready 
for  almost  every  great  character  or  great 
event,  or  an  instance  or  a  dictum  from  some 
acknowledged  authority,  his  own  reason 
does  not,  therefore,  bow  with  implicit  de- 
ference, making  the  one  case  a  rule  for  all 
time.  His  speeches  on  the  Reform-bill, 
more  especially  that  on  the  third  reading, 
were  remarkable  evidences  of  the  skill  and 
readiness  with  which  he  could  bring  his- 
torical instances  to  bear  upon  immediate 
political  events,  without  being  at  all  em- 
barrassed by  the  precedents.  His  mind 
appears  so  admirably  organized,  his  stores 
of  memory  so  well  filled  and  so  instantane- 
ously at  hand,  that  the  right  idea  or  the 
most  happy  illustration  seems  to  spring  up 
at  exactly  the  right  moment ;  and  the  train 
of  thinking  thus  aroused  is  dismissed  again 
with  equal  ease,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue the  general  teuor  of  his  argument.  There 
is  very  great  symmetry  in  his  speeches. 
The  subject  is  admirably  handled  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing,  delighting,  or  arous- 
ing; and  learning,  illustration,  invective, 
or  declamation,  are  used  with  such  a  happy 
art,  and  with  so  equally  happy  an  absti- 
nence, that,  when  the  speech  is  concluded, 
you  are  lefl  under  the  impression  that  every 
thing  material  to  a  just  judgment  has  been 
said,  and  the  whole  theme  exhausted.  His 
speeches  read  like  essays,  as  his  essays 
read  like  speeches.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  they  are  prepared  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  committed  to  memory  before 
delivery.  They  bear  internal  evidences  of 
this,  and  the  mode  of  delivery  confirms  the 
suspicion. 

The  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Macaulay  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  the  subject 
has  suddenly  arisen,  and  preparation  is  im- 
possible, confirm,  by  contrast,  the  belief 
that  his  great  displays  are  carefully  conned 
beforehand.  There  is  almost  a  total  ab- 
sence of  that  historical  allusion,  that  happy 
illustration,  those  antithetical  sentences  and 
paradoxical  arguments,  which  characterize 
his  formal  orations.  They  are  generally, 
when  thus  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
moment,  most  able  and  vigorous  arguments 
OQ  the  subject  under  discussiooy  which  is^ 
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in  most  cases,  placed  in  an  entirely  new 
light.  After  he  has  spoken  on  such  occa- 
sions as  these,  the  debate  usually  takes  a 
new  turn.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
house  and  of  all  ranks  are  to  be  found  shap- 
ing their  remarks,  either  in  confirmation  or 
refutation  of  what  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said: 
so  influential  is  his  bold,  vigorous,  uncom- 
promising mode  of  handling  a  question  ;  so 
acute  his  analysis,  so  firm  his  grasp.  So 
that  we  must  not  merely  look  at  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay, in  the  common  point  of  view,  as  a 
**  brilliant"  speaker  and  accomplished  ora- 
tor, delivering  essays  on  a  given  subject 
adorned  by  all  the  graces  of  style,  and  in 
which  the  imagination  preponderates  over 
all  else;  we  must  also  regard  him  as  a 
practical  politician,  ready  at  every  emer- 
gency, and  exercising  by  the  superiority  of 
his  mind  an  ascendency  over  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  He  mingles  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  persuasiveness  of  the  advocate 
with  the  impartiality  of  the  judge.  If  a 
judge  were  to  use  eloquence  to  insinuate 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  justice  of 
his  decision,  he  might  treat  his  subject 
in  much  the  same  style  as  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Macaulay.  His  art  in  concealing  the 
machinery  with  which  he  works  on  his 
hearers  is  perfect.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  a  plan,  yet  a  careful  study  of  his  speech- 
es will  show  that  they  are  constructed,  and 
the  subjects  and  trains  of  thought  disposed, 
with  the  utmost  skill.  There  is  no  appar- 
ent straining  after  graces  of  style  or  pecu- 
liarities of  diction,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Sheil.  You  are  thrown  off  your  guard  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  language,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  ambitious  effort.  He  seems 
rather  to  trust  to  the  clearness  of  his  case, 
and  the  impetuosity  and  perseverance  of  his 
advocacy.  Yet  no  opportunity  for  working 
up  a  "  point*'  is  neglected.  Exquisite  pas- 
sages are  here  and  there  scattered  through 
a  speech,  yet  they  seem  to  fall  naturally  in- 
to the  argument,  although  really  the  result 
of  the  most  careful  preparation.  His  pe- 
rorations, too,  are  remarkable,  in  general, 
for  their  declamatory  energy,  their  sus- 
tained eloquence,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  stamp,  as  it  were,  the  argument  or 
theme  of  the  whole  speech  on  the  mind  of 
the  audience  at  parting.  Grace  of  diction 
is  throughout  made  secondary  to  vigor  of 
thought.  But  Mr.  Macaulay  argues  much 
in  metaphor,  though  never  for  the  meta- 
phor's sake.  He  will  put  the  whole  force 
of  a  position  into  an  apt  and  simple  illus- 
tration with  a  suddenness  quite  startling. 
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These,  and  an  occadional  antithesis  of  the 
simplest  kind,  are  almost  his  only  departures 
from  the  style  of  ordinary  level  speaking. 
His  language,  at  the  same  time,  is  always 
remarkably  pure;  and  for  elegance,  it  is 
unsurpassed.  There  are,  however,  faults  in 
his  speaking.  For  instance,  he  will  some- 
times spoil  the  effect  of  an  eloquent  pas- 
sage by  a  sudden  antithetical  allusion, 
involving  some  vulgar  idea,  which  catches 
him  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  alliteration  or  contrast,  and  which  he 
thinks  humorous.  This  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  is  so  far  an  evidence  of  his  want  of  a 
keen  sense  of  wit  and  humor.  Yet  it  is 
seldom  that  there  is  even  this  slight  and 
trivial  drawback  to  the  symmetry  of  his 
speeches. 

Admirable  as  Mr.  Macaulay's  speeches 
are  on  paper,  his  delivery  of  them  altogether 
belies  that  reputation  which  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  for  him.  It  is,  perhaps, 
heightened  expectation  which  causes  the 
deep  disappointment  one  feels  on  hearing 
him  the  first  time ;  or  it  may  be  that  his 
defects  of  manner  and  style  would  not  be 
observed  were  the  matter  he  utters  of  an  in- 
ferior order.  Whatever  the  canse,  the 
flpell  is  in  a  great  measure  broken.  Na- 
ture has  not  gifted  him,  either  in  voice  or 
in  person,  w*ith  those  attributes  of  the  ora- 
tor which  help  to  fascinate  and  kindle  a 
popular  assembly.  With  such  a  voice  and 
aspect  as  Lord  Den  man,  how  infinitely 
greater  would  be  the  efiect  on  his  au- 
dience of  his  undoubted  intellectual  power ! 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  personal  appearance, 
and  in  the  material  or  physical  part  of  his 
oratory,  contradicts  altogether  the  ideal 
portrait  one  has  formed  on  reading  his 
speeches.  Every  man  wopid,  of  course, 
have  his  own  especial  hallucination;  but 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  major- 
ity would  have  associated  with  his  subject 
every  physical  attribute  of  the  intellectual 
— investing  him  in  imagination  with  a  noble 
and  dignified  presence,  and  especially  with 
a  voice  fit  to  give  utterance  to  those  fine 
passages  of  declamation  with  which  his 
speeches  abound.  The  contrast  of  the  re- 
ality is,  in  many  respects,  striking.  Nature 
has  grudged  Mr.  Macaulay  height  and  fine 
proportion,  and  his  voice  is  one  of  the  most 
monotonous  and  least  agreeable  of  those 
which  usually  belong  to  our  countrymen 
north  of  the  Tweed — a  voice  well  adapted 
to  give  utterance  with  precision  to  the  con- 
clusions of  the  intellect,  but  in  no  way  na- 
turallj  formed  to  express  feeling  or  passion. 
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Mr.  Macaulay  is  short  in  stature,  round, 
and  with  a  growing  tendency  to  aldermanic 
disproportions.  His  head  has  the  same  ro- 
tundity as  his  body,  and  seems  stuck  on  it 
as  firmly  as  a  pin-head.  This  is  nearly  the 
sum  of  his  personal  defects ;  all  else,  ex- 
cept the  voice,  is  certainly  in  his  favor. 
His  face  seems  literally  instinct  with  ex- 
pression ;  the  eye,  above  all,  full  of  deep 
thought  and  meaning.  As  he  walks,  or 
rather  straggles,  along  the  street,  he  seems 
as  if  in  a  state  of  total  abstraction,  unmind- 
ful of  all  that  is  going  on  around  him,  and 
solely  occupied  with  his  own  working  mind. 
You  cannot  help  thinking  that  literature 
with  him  is  not  a  mere  profession  or  pur- 
suit, but  that  it  has  almost  grown  a  part  of 
himself,  as  though  historical  problems  or 
analytical  criticism  were  a  part  of  his  daily 
and  regular  intellectual  food. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same  ab- 
straction is  still  his  chief  characteristic. 
He  enters  the  house  ^with  a  certain  pole- 
star  to  guide  him — his  seat;  how  he  reaches 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  a  process  unknown  to 
him.  Seated,  he  folds  his  arms  and  sits  in 
silence,  seldom  speaking  to  his  colleagues, 
or  appearing  to  notice  what  is  going  for* 
ward.  If  he  has  prepared  himself  for  a 
speech,  it  will  be  remarked  that  he  comes 
down  much  earlier  than  usual,  being  very 
much  addicted  to  speaking  before  the  din- 
ner-hour, when,  of  course,  his  memory 
would  be  more  likely  to  serve  him  ttian  at  a 
later  hour  in  the  night,  after  having  endured 
for  hours  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
and  the  disturbing  influences  of  an  anima- 
ted debate.  It  is  observable,  too,  that,  on 
such  occasions,  a  greater  number  of  mem- 
bers than  usual  may  be  seen  loitering  about 
the  house.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  he  rises,  or  rather  darts  np 
from  his  seat,  plunging  at  once  into  the 
very  heart  of  his  subject,  without  exordium 
or  apologetic  preface.  In  fact,  you  have 
for  a  few  seconds  heard  a  voice,  pitched  in 
alto,  monotonous,  and  rather  shrill,  pouring 
forth  words  with  inconceivable  velocity  ere 
you  have  become  jaware  that  a  new  speak- 
er, and  one  of  no  common  order,  has  broken 
in  upon  the  debate.  A  few  seconds  more, 
and  cheers,  perhaps  from  all  parts  of  the 
house,  rouse  you  completely  from  your 
apathy,  compelling  you  to  follow  that  ex- 
tremely voluble  and  not  very  enticing  voice 
in  its  rapid  course  through  the  subject  on 
which  the  speaker  is  entering  with  a  reso- 
lute determination,  as  it  seems,  never  to 
pause.    You  think   of  an  express  train 
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which  does  not  stop  even  at  the  chief  sta- 
tions. On,  on  he  speeds,  in  full  reliance 
on  his  own  momentum,  never  stopping  for 
words,  never  stopping  for  thoughts,  never 
halting  for  an  instant,  even  to  take  breath, 
his  intellect  gathering  new  vigor  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, hauling  the  subject  aRer  him,  and 
all  its  possible  attributes  and  illustrations, 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  leaving  a  line 
of  light  on  the  pathway  his  mind  has  trod, 
till,  unexhausted,  and  apparently  inexhaus- 
tible, he  brings  this  remarkable  effort  to  a 
close  by  a  peroration  so  highly  sustained  in 
its  declamatory .  power,  so  abounding  in  il- 
lustration, so  admirably  framed  to  crown 
and  clench  the  whole  oration,  that  surprise, 
if  it  has  even  begun  to  wear  off,  kindles 
anew,  and  the  hearer  is  led  utterly  pros- 
trate and  powerless. by  the  whirlwind  of 
ideas  and  emotions  that  has  swept  over 
him. 

Yet,  although  you  have  been  astonished, 
stimulated  to  intellectual  exertion,  tho- 
roughly roused,  and  possibly  even  con- 
vinced, no  impression  whatever  has  been 
made  by  the  orator  upon  your  feelings; 
nor  has  he  created  any  confidence  in  him- 
self apart  from  the  argument  he  has  used. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause his  oration  has  been  too  faultless. 
He  exhibits  none  of  the  common  weakness 
of  even  the  greatest  speakers.  He  never 
entices  you,  as  it  were,  to  help  him  by  the 
confession  of  any  difficulty.  The  intellect- 
ual preponderates  too  much.  More  heart 
and  less  mind  would  serve  his  turn  better. 
How  different  is  Lord  John  Russell! 
Though  with  a  responsibility  so  much 
greater,  how  often  he  appears  to*  be  in  want 
of  a  thought,  a  word,  or  an  illustration !  He, 
as  it  were,  lets  you  into  the  secret  of  his 
difficulties,  and  so  a  sort  of  friendship 
grows  up.  You  see  him  making  up  for  his 
part ;  he  does  not  keep  you  before  the  cur« 
tain  and  then  try  to  dazzle  you  with  his 
spangles  and  fine  feathers; — so  you  acquire 
a  confidence  in  him.  Not  so  Mr.  Macau- 
lay.  He  astonishes  you,  quells  your  facul- 
ties ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  keeps  you 
at  a  distance.  Always  powerful  and  influ- 
ential as  he  must  be  in  the  councils  of  his 
party,  he  would  never  have  a  following  in 
the  country.  Ho  is  too  didactic.  He 
never  thoroughly  warms  up  his  audience. 
It  is  not  his  defective  voice,  for  Mr,  Sheil 
is  as  badly,  if  not  worse  off  in  this  respect; 
yet  what  a  flame  he  can  kindle  1  The  cause 
lies  in  his  inveterate  habit  of  preparing  his 
speeches,  even  to  the  very  words  and  phra- 
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ses,  and  committing  them  to  memory  long 
before  the  hour  of  delivery.  Partial  pre- 
paration is  allowable  in  the  greatest  ora- 
tors. Exordiums,  and  perorations,  and  the 
general  sketch  of  the  speech  may  well  be 
arranged  and  shaped  beforehand ;  but  let 
some  scope  be  led  for  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  The  greatest  thoughts  are  oAen 
those  struck  out  by  the  mind  when  at  heat : 
in  debate  they  are  caught  up  by  minds  in  a 
congenial  state.  Even  a  lower  order  of 
excellence  will  at  such  times  produce  a 
greater  effect.  It  is  wonderful,  however, 
how  well  Mr.  Macaulay  contrives  to  adapt 
these  coo]  productions  of  the  closet  to  tem- 
peraments exerted  by  party.  If  a  coun- 
terfeit could  ever  stand  competition  with 
the  reality,  these  mock  heroics  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay certainly  would  not  have  the  worst 
chance.  When  he  is  called  up  suddenly, 
under  circumstances  forbidding  all  prepara- 
tion, his  speeches  produce  a  much  greater 
immediate  effect.  As  compositions  they 
may  be  inferior,  but  for  practical  purposes 
they  are  much  better.  On  such  occasions 
he  has  sometimes  reached  the  height  of 
real  eloquence — not  the  eloquence  of  words 
and  brilliant  images,  but  that  fervor  and 
inspiring  sincerity  which  comes  direct  from 
the  heart  and  finds  at  once  a  kindred  re- 
sponse. 
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In  our  review  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  work, 
we  sketched  an  outline,  meagre  and  imper- 
fect, but  still  an  outline,  of  the  great  sci- 
ence which  considers  those  relations  of  inde- 
pendent communities,  which  are  produced 
or  regulated  by  international  law.  The 
rights,    however,    and  consequential    on 
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those  rights,  the  obligations,  which  belong 
to  sovereign  nations  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  civilized  world,  are  not  the  only  re- 
lations to  which  they  are  subject.  Any 
two  or  more  nations  may  vary  their  mutual 
rights  and  obligations  by  compact.  Such 
nations  stand  towards  one  another  in  the 
federal  relation ;  under  which  term  we  in- 
clude every  relation  created  by  treaty,  from 
the  slight  ties  which  connect  England  and 
Sweden,  down  to  the  intimate  confedera- 
tion which  binds,  or  is  intended  to  bind  to- 
gether the  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  duties  which  may  be  imposed,  and 
the  claims  which  may  be  created,  by  this 
relation,  obviously  differ  from  those  which 
owe  their  origin  to  international  law.  For 
if  they  were  the  same,  treaties  would  be 
unnecessary ;  just  as  contracts  would  be 
unnecessary,  if  all  the  relations  between 
man  and  man  were  governed  by  municipal 
law.  All  that  international  law  in  the  one 
case,  and  municipal  law  in  the  other,  can 
do,  is  to  direct  that  treaties  and  contracts 
he  faithfully  performed,  and  to  give  rules 
in  certain  cases  for  their  interpretation. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate,  or  even  accu- 
rately to  classify,  the  objects  for  which 
treaties  are  contracted,  would  be  fruitless. 
Roughly,  it  may  be  snid  that  their  principal 
objects  are  four.  First,  the  termination 
of  existing  disputes ;  secondly,  the  avoid- 
ing future  ones ;  thirdly,  mutual  assistance ; 
and  fourthly,  the  preventing  one  govern- 
ment from  using  its  powers  of  external 
action,  or  of  internal  legislation,  to  the  in- 
convenience of  another. 

To  the  first  of  these  classes  belong  the 
treaties  by  which  wars  are  ended,  or  by 
which  controversies  which  might  have  in- 
flamed into  wars,  are  settled.  To  the  sec- 
ond belong  arrangements  of  boundaries,  of 
rights  of  passage  and  of  fishery,  agreements 
on  controverted  questions  in  international 
law  ;  and,  still  more  directly,  engagements 
that  all  future  disputes  shall  be  decided, 
not  by  force,  but  by  arbitration.  Treaties 
for  mutual  assisttance  are  directed  either 
against  third  states,  which  appear  to  the 
contracting  parties  to  be  strong  enough  to 
be  objects  of  alarm,  or  to  be  weak  enough 
to  be  subjects  for  spoliation  or  partition; 
^or  against  particular  classes  of  the  subjects 
of  the  contracting  governments. 

To  the  fourth  class,  belong  commercial 
treaties,  those  which  stipulate  that  the  sub- 
jects of  each  government  shall  be  capable 
of  holding  land  or  office  in  the  other ;  those 
by  which  one  contracting  party  renounces 
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the  right  to  engage  in  war  or  in  alliances 
without  the  consent  of  the  other;  and 
those  which  prohibit  certain  domestic  in- 
stitutions, such  as  a  free  press,  and  religious 
disabilities.  Of  course,  a  treaty  betlveen 
nations,  like  a  contract  between  individuals, 
circumscribes  the  freedom  of  action  of  each 
party ;  and  as  the  purposes  to  be  effected 
in  common  become  more  numerous,  each 
confederate  renounces  more  and  more  of 
its  independence  ;  until  at  length  its  sepa- 
rate nationality  may  disappear,  and  the  con- 
federacy becomes  an  incorporation. 

In  the  following  pages,  we  propose  to 
consider  four  of  the  principal  existing  Con- 
federacies,— the  Zollverein,  the  German 
Confederation,  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
and  the  American  Union  ;  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
each  confederacy,  and  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  their  adoption ;  to  point  out  some  of 
their  most  material  merits  and  defects ; — 
and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  states 
which  have  formed  them  have  retained  their 
separate  independence. 

The  Zollverein  belongs  to  the  fourth 
class  of  Treaties.     It  is  a  commercial  con- 
solidation of  the  contracting  states.     Bui 
this  object  could  not  have  been  obtained 
unless  each  had  sacrificed  its  power  of  in- 
dependent action  on  several  important  sub- 
jects.    The  exterior  frontier  of  the  confed- 
erate states  is  about  1062  German  miles  in 
length ;  of  which  774  belong  to  Prussia^ 
151  to  Bavaria,  5S  to  Saxony,   3  to  Wir- 
temberg,  60  to  Baden,  and   th  eremaining 
16  to  He»ise  Cassel ;     leaving    to  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  Nassau,  the  Thuringian  States^ 
and  Frankfort,  no  exterior  frontier  whatev- 
er.   If  the  treaty,  tberefo^  ^^^^  contained 
no  stipulations  except  for  mutual  freedom 
of  trade,  it  would  have  deprived  the  latter 
states  of  all  revenue  from  customs,   and 
have  altered  capriciously   the  revenues  of 
the  others; — increasing  those  of  Prussia, 
Baden,  and  Bavaria,  and  diminishing  those 
of  Wirteroberg,  Saxony,  and  Hesse  CasselL 
To  prevent  this,   it   was  agreed  that  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  collected   along  the 
exterior  frontier,  should  be  brought  to  one 
account,  and  divided  between  the  different 
states,  according  to  their  relative  popufa-> 
lion.     This  rendered  a  new  set  of  provis- 
ions necessary  ;    as   the  revenue  collected 
by  each  frontier  state  was  no  longer  her 
own,  but  a  portion  of  a  common  fund,   it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  allow   her  to 
regulate  it.  A  common  Tariff  was  therefore 
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established.  Another  necessary  conse- 
quence was  the  modification  of  excise  du- 
tieSyto  prevent  the  excise  revenue  of  one  state 
from  being  destroyed,  by  the  introduction 
of  unexcised  commodities  from  the  others. 
So  far,  however,  nothing  was  done  except 
with  the  express  consent  of  each  state.  But 
neither  a  tariff  nor  an  excise  can  remain 
long  unaltered.  Each  must  be  modified 
from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  changes  in 
production  and  in  commerce.  And  if  every 
alteration  had  required  a  new  treaty,  and 
could  have  been  defeated  therefore  by  the 
opposition  of  a  single  state,  the  confederacy 
would  in  time  have  been  dissolved ;  either 
by  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  want 
of  reform,  or  by  the  disputes  and  difficulties 
which  every  attempt  at  reform  must  have 
created.  A  congress,  therefore,  to  which 
each  state  sends  a  delegate,  meets  annually, 
considers  the  changes  which  any  member  of 
the  confederation  may  propose,  and  decides 
by  a  majority.  The  parties  to  the  Zollve- 
rein,  therefore,  have  relinquished  their  sepa- 
rate independence  on  two  important  admin- 
istrative points, — commerce  and  finance. 
The  Prussian  tariff,  which  they  have  sub- 
stantially adopted,  though  in  many  respects 
positively  objectionable,  is  relatively  good  ; 
— far  better  than  that  of  England  with  all 
its  modern  improvements,  and  of  course, 
still  more  superior  to  the  barbarous  systems 
of  Russia  and  Austria.  The  members  of 
the  union,  who,  when  they  joined  it,  were 
subject  to  a  more  liberal  tariff  than  that 
which  they  now  endure,  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  found  their  new  freedom  of 
internal  trade  more  than  a  compensation. 
The  danger  is,  that  if  national  jealousies, 
anti-commercial  prejudices,  and  the  desire 
to  sacrifice  the  fiermanent  interests  of  con- 
sumers, to  the  temporary  gains  of  landlords 
and  producers,  continue  to  spread  and  to 
increase  in  intensity  ,the  tariff  of  the  Zollver- 
cin  may  become  more  and  more  restrictive; 
and  the  population  of  the  confederacy  may 
be  forged  to  use  German  manufactures, 
German  wines,  beet-root  sugar,  and  Euro- 
pean tobacco,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  far 
better  and  far  cheaper  products  of  England, 
France,  and  the  Tropics. 

The  principal,  but  not  the  only  object  of 
the  German  Confederation,  is  security. 
The  ancient  Germanic  Empire  was  not  a 
confederacy,  but  one  great  feudal  state,  in 
whicht  he  imperial  authority  was  universal- 
ly recognized,  though  imperfectly  obeyed. 
That  authority,  however,  notwithstanding 
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its  weakness,  had  been  eminently  beneficial* 
Though  it  could  net  prevent  wars  between 
the  states  which  admitted  its  supremacy, 
it  much  diminished  them.  It  introduced, 
first  by  practice,  and  afterwards  by  law, 
the  reference  to  arbitration  of  all  disputes 
between  these  states.  It  created  an  Impe- 
rial Chamber  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators ;  and  it  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  that  court  a  large  military 
force,  contributed  by  the  ten  circles  into 
which  the  empire  was  divided.  These  in- 
stitutions were  the  great  sources  and  the 
great  schools  of  international  law.  They 
afforded  defence  to  the  weak,  and  redress 
to  the  oppressed.  They  enabled  more  than 
three  hundred  petty  states,  all  sovereign, 
except  their  feudal  vassalage  to  the  Empe- 
ror, but  none  of  them  capable  of  resisting 
their  powerful  neighbors,  to  preserve  their 
independence  for  centuries. 

fiut  tiie  unity  of  the  Empire  was  irrepa- 
rably weakened  by  the  Reformation.  Had 
Charles  the  Fifth  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  Germany  would  have  followed 
his  example.  The  public  mind  was  so  well 
prepared  for  those  doctrines,  that  wherever 
they  were  fiivored  by  the  sovereign,  they 
were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  people ;  and 
even  where  the  sovereign  opposed  them,  as 
in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria,  it  required  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion to  eradicate  them.  Community  of  re- 
ligion would  have  bound  together  the  Em- 
peror and  his  feudal  subjects.  The  imperial 
crown  might  have  become  legally  as  well  aa 
practically  hereditary;  the  great  fiefs  might 
have  been  gradually  reunited  to  it,  as  was 
the  case  in  France;  and  Germany  might 
have  become  one  great  Protestant  Empire. 
But,  unhappily,  we  think,  for  Europe, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Max- 
imilian the  Second,  were  bigoted  Roman- 
ists. Toleration  was  not  recognized  by  the 
political  morality  of  the  sixteenth,  or  even 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Emperor 
thought  lawful  every  means  by  which  heresy 
could  be  suppressed.  And  when  the  impe- 
rial authority  was  employed  in  persecution, 
resistance  ceased  to  be  considered  by  Prot- 
estants as  treason.  For  more  than  a  centu- 
ry from  the  league  of  Smalkald  in  1530, 
down  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
a  large  portion  of  the  empire  was  in  a  state 
of  warfare  against  its  chief, — sometimes  un- 
avowed,  but  more  frequently  open,  and  nev- 
er intermitted^    The  provisions  of  the  trea- 
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ty  of  Westphalia,  which  put  an  end  to  this 
long  contest,  were  very  unfavorable  to  the 
central  power.  By  the  eighth  article  of  this 
treaty,  the  Emperor  relinquished  the  right, 
unless  by  the  assent  of  the  Diet,  to  declare 
war,  to  make  peace,  to  bind  the  empire  by 
treaties,  to  raise  troops  or  contributions,  or 
even  to  garrison  the  existing  fortresses  of 
the  empire,  or  to  construct  new  ones.  And 
by  the  same  article,  each  sovereign  state  of 
the  empire  was  declared  to  be  independent 
in  its  internal  concerns,  and  even  as  to  its 
foreign  relations, — provided  its  measures 
were  not  hostile  to  the  general  body. — 
From  this  time  the  imperial  power  rested  on 
traditional  reverence,  and  on  the  preponde- 
rance among  the  German  states,  of  the  he- 
reditary dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
But  that  preponderance  was  much  diminish- 
ed when  the  Electors  of  Hanover,  Branden- 
burg, and  Saxony,  acquired  the  crowns  of 
England^  Prussia  and  Poland ;  and  still  more 
by  the  sudden  growth  of  Prnssia^and  the  suc- 
cessful wars  which  the  royal  vassal  waged 
against  his  feudal  lord.  -  The  traditional  rev- 
erence was  impaired  by  the  errors  of  a  series 
of  weak  emperors,  and  at  last  destroyed  by 
the  follies  and  rapacity  of  a  very- clever  one. 
The  constant  endeavors  of  Joseph  the  Sec- 
ond to  trample  on  the  rights  of  his  own>  sub- 
jects, and  to  sieze  the  dominions  of  his 
neighbors,  and  particularly  his  repeated  at- 
tempts on  Bavaria,  showed  that  the  imperial 
power,  unless  restrained  by  a  strottg  public 
opinion,  might  be  a  formidable  instrument 
of  oppression  and  ambition.  And  unhappi- 
ly, in  the  latter  part  ofthe  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, public  <^pinion  had  been  so  often  out- 
raged, that  at  length  it  had  ceased  to  be  sen- 
sitive. The  only  remark  by  a  British  minis- 
ter on  the  first  partition  of  Poland  was, 
that  "  it  seemed  a  curious  transaction  S" 

At  length  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  the 
empire  had  to  resist  the  revolutionary  ener- 
gy of  France.  A  few  months  were  enough , 
to  show  that  all  its  vigor,  and  almost  all  its 
coherence,  were  gone:  On  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1792,  the  French  seized  Mayence; 
and  the  next  dav  Frankfort.  On  the  same 
day,  the  Diet  met  at  Ratisbon  to  consider 
the  state  of  their  relations  with  France,  and 
six  months  elapsed  before  the  forms  were 
gone  through,  which  were  necessary  to  a 
formal  declaration  of  war.  But  by  this 
time,  its  ill-connected  parts  had  begun  to 
separate.  In  the  beginning  of  1793,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  signed  with  France  a 
separate  treaty  of  neutrality.  The  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg  soon  afterwards  made  a  similar 
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proposal,  which,  though  at  first  rejected  by 
France,  was  at  length  accepted.  In  April 
1795,  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  made  a  separate  peace ;  and 
engaged  for  the  neutrality  of  all  the  states  on 
the  north  of  the  Main.  This  neutrality  was 
immediately  accepted  by  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassell,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the 
states  forming  the  circles  of  Swabia  and 
Franconia.  And  in  1797,  Francis  II.,  find- 
ing the  empire  practically  reduced  to  his  own 
hereditary  dominions,  signed,  as  Emperor, 
the  treaty  of  Canipo  Formio. 

That  Peace  set  the  example  of  the  hateful 
system  of  Indemnities, — a  system  under 
which  the  greater  powers  settled  their  quar- 
rels, by  agreeing  to  divide  and  appropriate 
the  territories  of  the  weaker  ones, — a  sys- 
tem '  under  which  negociation  for  peace 
inspired  a  wider  and  jusler  alarm  than  a 
declaration  of  war.  By  the  public  articles 
ofthe  treaty  ofCampo  Formio,  Austria  ce- 
ded to  France  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  a  portion  of  Lorn  hardy  ;  and  France 
handed  over  to  Austria, — Venice,  Istria, 
and  Dahnatia.  By  the  secret  articles,  Aus- 
tria engaged  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
as  far  as  the  Meuse,  should  belong  to 
France;  and  France  engaged  that  Austria 
should  be  indemnified,  by  the  cession  to  her 
of  the  Salzburg  territory,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  Bavaria. 

In  1799,  the  war  between  France  and 
the  Empire  was  renewed;  and  in  1801,  it 
was  again  suspended  by  a  similar  arrange- 
ment, called  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  By 
that  treaty,  and  by  the  act  of  the  Diet 
carrying  it  into  execution,  the  whole  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  further  portion 
of  the  Austrian  dependencies  in  Italy,  be- 
came French ;  and  the  princes  who  lost  by 
these  cessions,  received  in  exchange  forty- 
five  out  of  the  sixty-one  free  towns,  and  all 
the  territories  of  the  ecclesiastical  sove- 
reigns. 

In  September,  1805,  the  war  recom- 
menced— Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Bava- 
ria, siding  with  France,  and  Prussia  re- 
maining neuter.  In  the  following  Decem- 
ber, it  ended  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
and  the  peace  of  Presburg.  By  this  peace, 
Austria  relinquished  to  France  the  remain- 
der of  her  Italian  dominions,  and  divided 
between  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Baden, 
the  Voralberg,  the  Tyrol,  and  her  Swabian 
territories.  She  acknowledged  the  Dukes 
of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria  as  Kings,  and 
consented  that  they,  and  also  the  Duke  of 
Baden,  should  possess  their  new  dominions, 
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and  also  their  ancietit  ones,  in  full  sove- 
reignty. By  virtue  of  this  treaty — a  treaty 
to  which  only  France  and  Austria  were 
parties — these  sovereigns  immediately  abol- 
ished the  representative  constitutions  of 
their  states,  and  assumed  despotic  power 
over  their  own  subjects,  and  over  those  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire  whose  territories 
were  surrounded  by  their  own.  To  com- 
plete the  picture  of  the  political  morality  of 
Germany,  we  must  add,  that  a  few  months 
afterwards,  in  April  1806,  Prussia,  the  ally 
of  England  and  of  Hanover,  by  virtue  of  a 
convention  with  France,  seized  the  Han- 
overian dominions  and  annexed  them  to 
her  own. 

The  German  empire  was  practically  dis- 
solved by  the  peace  of  Presburg,  though  it 
existed  nominally  for  a  few  months  longer. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  1806,  Wirtemberg, 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassell,  and  twelve 
other  inferior  members,  formally  detached 
themselves  from  the  empire,  and  formed 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  under  the 
Protectorate  of  France.  Five  days  after- 
wards, on  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  Francis, 
the  fifty-fifth  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
resigned  the  Crown  which  had  been  worn 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years;  and  re- 
leased from  their  allegiance  all  the  electors, 
princes,  and  states,  which  still  acknow- 
ledged his  supremacy. 

The  act  constituting  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  declared  that  the  sovereigns 
of  whom  it  consisted  possessed  their  ter- 
ritories,— including  the  interspersed  do- 
minions of  the  former  princes  of  the  em- 
pire,— in  full  sovereignty.  So  attractive 
was  this  bait,  that  when  the  Confederation 
was  dissolved  by  the  ruin  of  its  protector, 
it  included  all  Germany  except  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  the  portion  incorporated  in 
France.  Out  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  sovereign  states,  not  more  than  thirty- 
eight  remamed.  All  the  rest  had  been 
absorbed  by  France,  or  by  their  immediate 
neighbors. 

In  1814,  when  victory  enabled  the  Allied 
sovereigns  to  remodel  central  Europe,  two 
propositions  became  obvious.  First,  that 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Germanic  empire 
on  its  ancient  basis  was  inexpedient,  and 
probably  impracticable.  Impracticable,  be- 
cause the  kingdoms  and  grand-duchies 
which  had  arisen  out  of  its  ruins  would 
have  resisted  the  attempt  to  reduce  them 
to  feudatories — inexpedient,  because  that 
empire  had  shown  that  it  had  not  cohe- 
sion sufficient  to  withstand  the  first  shock 
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of  the  compact  and  centralized  power 
of  Prance.  A  nd  secondly,  that  to  give  per- 
fect independence  to  its  existing  free  Cit- 
ies, Princes,  and  Kings  of  the  second  or- 
der, would  create  a  set  of  principalities 
still  more  unfit  for  defence  against  a  com- 
mon enemy  than  they  had  been  when 
members  of  the  empire,  and  in  most  cases 
incapable  even  of  keeping  peace  at  home. 
No  one  ventured  to  propose  to  mediatize 
them  all,  and  partition  Germany  between 
the  only  German  states  that  could  be  called 
really  powerful,  Austria  and  Prussia;  and 
if  such  a  suggestion  had  been  made,  it 
would  have  been  stifled  by  the  general  in- 
dijrnation  of  Europe.  The  only  remaining 
course  was  to  connect  them  by  a  confede- 
racy ;  and  accordingly  the  sixth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  May,  1814,  an  article 
which  fixed  the  destinies  of  perhaps  a  sixth 
of  Europe,  stipulates  that  'the  German 
states  shall  be  independent,  and  united  by 
a  federal  league.' 

In  the  following  autumn  the  negotiations 
by  which  this  vague  stipulation  whs  to  l^e 
developed  and  effected,  began.  Saxony, 
whose  separate  existence  was  then  in  ques- 
tion, was  excluded  from  them.  The  right 
to  conduct  them  was  assumed  by  the  other 
five  Germanic  kingdoms — Austria,  Prussia, 
England,  as  representing  Hanover,  Bavaria^ 
and  Wirtemberg.  We  think  it  probable 
that  neither  Bavaria  nor  Wirtemberg  would 
have  been  admitted  to  these  conferences  if 
Austria  had  *  been  a  free  agent.  But  she 
had  entangled  herself  by  the  secret  articles 
of  the  treaties  of  Reid.  These  treaties  be- 
tween Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  between 
Austria  and  Wirtemberg,  bear  date  the  8th 
of  October,  and  the  2d  of  November,  1813. 
Both,  therefore,  must  have  been  negotiated, 
and  the  first  was  actually  signed,  between 
the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  At 
that  time,  when  the  fate  of  Europe  was 
trembling,  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  almost 
held  the  balance.  Estimating  their  armies 
at  50,000  men,  and  they  rather  exceeded 
that  number, 'their  hostility  or  assistance 
made  a  difference  to  the  Allied  forces  of 
100,000  men.  Unfortunately  their  co- 
operation was  obtained  a  few  days  too 
late.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  ended  on  the 
18th  of  October.  On  the  16th,  the  Bava- 
rian army  under  Wrede  began  its  march 
from  Branau  on  the  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  Bonaparte's  retreat.  Wrede 
reached  Hanau  on  the  28th.  Had  he  been 
two  days  earlier,  he  could  have  intercepted 
the  French  army  at  Gelnhausen,  about 
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twenty  miles  higher  up  on  the  Kinsig,  where 
the  only  road  runs  between  precipices  on 
one  side  and  a  rapid  river  on  the  other. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  French  might 
have  been  forced  to  surrender  or  disperse, 
and  the  war  would  have  been  finished  in  a 
week.  As  it  was,  he  had  to  meet  them  in 
the  open  fields  before  Hanau,  and  even 
then  Bonaparte  lost  more  than  a  third  of 
his  army  before  he  burst  through. 

An  ally  capable  of  such  services  was  to 
be  purchased  on  his  own  terms ;  and  the 
terms  demanded  by  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  conceded  by  the  treaty,  were,  absolute 
independence  and  full  sovereignty.  The 
treaty  with  Wirtemberg  contained  a  clause 
in  nearly  the  same  words.  In  the  face  of 
these  treaties  it  was  impossible  to  treat  the 
Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  as  mere 
subordinates.  Their  ministers  took  part 
in  all  the  discussions  in  which  the  Act  of 
Federation  was  framed ;  and  as  nothing 
was  decided  except  by  unanimity,  they  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  and  mischievous  influ- 
ence. All  the  provisions  which  tended  to 
strengthen  the  federal  authority,  all  those 
which  would  have  protected  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  each  state  against  its  ruler, 
all  that  imposed  duties  on  the  sovereigns  in 
favor  of  their  own  subjects  or  of  the  con- 
federacy,— in  Rhort,  all  that  supported  lib- 
erty and  order  against  arbitrary  authority, 
were  proposed  or  supported  by  the  three 
great  powers,  England,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria; and  opposed  by  their  new  and  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  colleagues. 

Fortunately  these  discussions  were  re- 
corded day  by  day  as  they  occurred,  and 
the  record  was  published  by  Martens,  who 
acted  as  Secretary.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  historical  documents  of  that  me- 
morable period.*  The  following  short  out- 
line is  chiefly  taken  from  it : — 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
on  the  I6th  October,  1816,  Austria  ami 
Prussia  presented  a  project,  which  they 
had^agreed  on  as  the  basis  of  a  new  federal 
constitution ;  the  object  of  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  preservation  to  all  classes 
in  the  German  nation  of  external  safety, 
and  interna]  constitutional  rights.  Ii  divi- 
ded Germany  into  seven  circles,  over  two 
of  which  Austria,  over  two  Prussia,  and 
over  the  remaining  three  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
and  Wirtemberg  were  respectively  to  pre- 
side.    The  centra]  governmeut  was  to  re- 

•  Congris  dt  Vienna.  Recueil  its  Piiees  Ojfi- 
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side  in  a  Diet,  divided  into  two  chambers 
—one  consisting  of  the  five  presidents; 
Austria  and  Prussia  having  each  two  voles, 
and  the  three  others  each  a  single  vote ; 
and  the  other  of  the  subordinate  princes 
and  the  free  towns.  Each  chamber  was  to 
decide  by  the  majority  of  votes  The  first 
chamber  to  sit  permanently,  and  to  have 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  confederation ;  the  other,  to 
regulate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  first 
chamber,  its  internal  affairs.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  federal  army,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  the  Diet,  to  be  in- 
trusted to  the  presidents  of  circles;  the 
purely  German  states  to  be  incapable  of 
making  war,  or  peace,  or  alliances ;  and  no 
member  of  the  confederation  to  be  capable 
of  engaging  in  war  with  any  other.  All 
their  mutual  disputes  to  be  decided  by  arbi- 
tration, or  by  the  higher  chamber*  of  the 
Diet,  or  by  a  federal  tribunal.  Every  con- 
federate state  to  receive  a  representative 
constitution,  and  the  federal  compact  to 
declare  the  minimum  of  popular  rights.  To 
this  proposal  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  ob- 
jected, almost  in  ioto.  They  especially  re- 
remonstrated  against  the  provisions  which 
deprived  the  German  sovereigns  of  the 
power  of  making  war,  peace,  or  alliances, 
to  those  which  proposed  a  federal  tribunal, 
and  to  those  which  mentioned  constitutional 
rights,  proposed  representative  govern- 
ments, and  stipulated  for  a  minimum  of  pop- 
ular power.  The  King  of  Bavaria  said, 
that  he  exercised  over  his  people  sovereign 
rights,  sanctioned  by  treaty,  with  which 
he  would  allow  of  no  interference.  The 
King  of  Wirtemberg,  that  he  would  acqui- 
esce in  no  restriction  on  his  powers  as  a 
sovereign, — powers  actually  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  recognized  by  treaties.  He  was 
willing  to  refer  his  differences  with  other 
German  states  to  arbitration;  but  would 
not  submit  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  his  foreign 
policy,  or  his  management  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. In  particular  he  declared,  that  even 
admitting,,  which  he  denied,  the  propriety 
of  inserting,  in  the  federal  act,  a  clause 
favorable  to  the  universal  introduction  of 
representative  constitutions,  the  time  when 
such  constitutions  should  be  given  to  each 
,state,  and  the  amount  of  popular  rights  to 
be  conceded,  must  be  led  absolutely  to  the 
discretion  of  its  sovereign.*  To  which 
Prince  Metternich,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  Austria,  orally  answered, — '  That  it  was 

*  ReeMil,  Vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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absolutely  necessary  that  the  minimum  of 
such  rights  should  be  fixed  under  the  act — 
That  under  the  ancient  empire,  the  sub- 
jects of  every  German  state  had  rights 
against  their  sovereign — That  in  some 
states  these  rights  had  been  lately  disre- 
garded, and  that  such  oppression  must  be 
rendered  impossible  for  the  future.'*  The 
written  answer  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Hanover  was  equally  decided. 

*  The  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain 
and  Hanover/  they  said,  '  cannot  admit 
that  the  late  changes  in  Germany  have  giv- 
en to  its  princes  despotic  power.  The 
German  states  from  time  immemorial  have 
enjoyed  representative  constitutions.  How 
can  these  constitutions  have  been  destroyed 
by  conventions  made  by  their  sovereigns 
with  Bonaparte  ?  What  sovereign  will  say, 
that  he  treated  with  a  foreign  ruler  against 
his  own  subjects  7  Even  if  such  a  use  could 
be  made  of  the  treaties,  those  which  declare 
certain  princes  to  be  sovereigns  (the  allu- 
sion is  to  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaties 
of  Reid)  do  not  thereby  declare  them  to  be 
absolute.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  is  as 
much  a  sovereign  as  any  continental  prince; 
but  the  liberties  of  his  people  support,  in- 
stead of  weakening  his  throne.  They  de- 
mand, therefore,  that  it  be  declared  by  a 
law  of  the  confederationt  that  representative 
bodies  be  created  in  the  states  in  which 
they  do  not  now  exist,  and  that  their  con- 
currence be  requisite  in  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  and  in  legislation  ;  and  that  they  be 
empowered  to  watch  the  administration  of 
Ihe  public  revenue,  and  to  demand  the  pun- 
ishment of  public  delinquents.  They  are 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  rule,  that 
questions  between  a  prince  and  his  subjects 
are  in  the  first  place  to  be  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  state ;  but  in  that  case, 
the  judges  should  be  released  ;}ro  tanto  from 
their  allegiance,  and  engage  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  law.  And  in  all  cases  there 
must  be  an  appeal  from  the  individual  sove- 
reign to  the  Diet  In  the  present  state  of 
men's  minds/  they  add,  'less  than  this 
will  not  produce  content  or  even  tranquil- 
lity.'t 

Austria,  Prussia,  and  Hanover  appear 
to  have  attacked  the  obstinacy  or  ambition 
of  Bavaria  and  Wirteroberg  with  every  di- 
plomatic weapon.  They  received  the  hearty 
support  of  the  German  states  not  admitted 
to  the  conference.  A  Memorial  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  these  states,  dated 
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the  16th  of  November,  1814,  urges  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  an  end  to  ail  arbitrary 
authority,  by  the  universal  introduction  (^ 
representative  constitutions,  by  investing 
the  representative  bodies  with  four  powers, 
nearly  resembling  these  which  Hanover  had 
required — namely,  taxation,  legislation,  su- 
perintendence of  the  public  expenditure, 
and  representation  of  grievances, — by  a 
federal  tribunal,  by  a  federal  army,  and  by 
a  central  authority  representing  the  German 
nation,  and  controlling  all  its  members.* 
Even  Russia  was  called  to  aid  the  cause  of 
liberal  principles.  Count  Nesselrode,  in 
hia  master'^  name,  declared  his  warm  ap- 
probation of  the  proposed  basis,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  provisions  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance,  by  the  confederation,  of  rep- 
resentative constitutions,  the  guardians  of 
liberty  and  property.  'Germany,'  con- 
tinued the  Emperor  of  Russia,  '  will  not 
enjoy  tranquillity  until  the  abuses  of  autho- 
rity are  prevented,  and  the  rights  of  all  are 
fixed  and  protected  by  powerful  and  liberal 
institutions.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  there- 
fore, will  support  the  propositions  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Hanover,  by  the  strongest 
expression  of  opinion,  and  if  necessary,  by 
actual  interventioo.'f 

The  royal  recusants  were  proof  against 
menace,  as  well  as  against  argument.  They 
ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  German  nation, 
clung  to  the  treaties  of  Reid,  and  protested 
that  their  duties  towards  their  subjects,  and 
the  honor  of  their  Crown  prohibited  them 
from  relinquishing  a  particle  of  their  irre- 
sponsible sovereignty.  The  King  of  Wir- 
temberg  quitted  Vienna  abruptly,  and  the 
conference  was  broken  up  on  the  16th  of 
November,  and  never  renewed  in  the  same 
form. 

In  February,  1815,  the  minor  princes  and 
free  towns  requested  that  it  might  be 
reassembled.  This  request  was  supported 
by  the  Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  in  a  Note 
in  which,  af\er  admitting  that  the  original 
scheme  was  in  some  respects  capable  of 
modification,  they  declared  their  firm  con- 
viction that  three  provisions  were  absolutely 
essential ;  first,  a  strong  federal  army ;  sec- 
ondly, a  federal  tribunal ;  and  thirdly,  the 
establishment  and  security  of  representative 
constitutions.} 

It  is  difiicult  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the   result  if  Napoleon   had  remained  in 

»  /Wrf.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

f  See  tbiff  remarkable  pa|»er.    Heeueif^  Vol.  i. 
p.  899. 
I  RecueU,  Vol.  3.  p.  129. 
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IQba.  Perhaps  Germ  any  would  have  con- 
tinued a  mass  of  independent  states,  with 
no  bond  of  union  and  no  common  superior. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  split  into  two  great 
Confederacies,  one  under  the  Protectorate 
of  Austria,  and  the  other  under  that  of 
Prussia.  Or,  more  probably,  the  resistance 
of  the  Kings  of  Wir  tern  berg  and  Bavaria, 
— a  resistance  in  which  the  people  of  neither 
country  sympathized, —  would  have  been 
gradually  overcome ;  the  basis  of  the  ori- 
ginal scheme  would  have  been  adhered  to ; 
and  Germany  would  have  obtained  an  ex- 
ternal force  and  an  internal  freedom  which 
are  not  supplied  by  the  existing  Act  of  Con- 
federaaon.  But  at  this  time  expedition 
was  more  important  than  completeness.  It 
was  probable  that,  within  six  months,  the 
countries  between  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and 
the  Danube,  would  be  the  seat  of  war  ;  and 
experience  showed  how  fatal  that  war  would 
be  if  it  caught  them  discontented  or  even 
disquieted.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
no  time  was  lost.  Napoleon's  return  was 
known  in  Vienna  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1815,  and  the  Act  of  Confederation  was 
signed  On  the  8th  of  June  following. 

The  initiative  was  taken  as  before  by 
Prussia.  On  the  first  of  May  her  plenipo- 
tentiaries submitted  to  Prince  Metternich 
a  project,  of  which  the  material  points  were 
these  :  That  the  division  of  Germany  into 
circles  should  be  abandoned ;  that  the  high- 
er chamber  of  the  Diet  should  contain  a 
few  sovereigns  as  permanent  members :  but 
that  all  the  others  should  be  admitted  in 
rotation.  The  constitution  of  the  second 
chamber  is  not  stated.  It  was  probably 
intended  to  consist  of  representatives  of  all 
the  members  of  the  confederation.  AH 
executive  acts  were  to  be  performed  by  the 
first  chamber,  taxation  belonged  to  the 
second,  and  both  were  to  concur  in  legis- 
Jation.  A  federal  tribunal  was  to  be  es- 
tablished to  decide  originally  all  questions 
between  state  and  state,  and,  by  appeal, 
all  between  the  subjects  of  a  state  and  its 
sovereign.  In  each  state  the  judges  to  be 
irremovable  except  by  formal  judicial  sen- 
tence, and  released,  on  all  questions  be- 
tween their  own  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
from  any  oath  of  obedience.  Existing 
representative  constitutions  to  be  main- 
tained, and,  where  they  did  not  exist,  to  be 
created,  and  every  class  of  citizens  to  take 
part  in  them.  Religion  and  the  Press  to 
be  perfectly  free,  subject  as  to  the  latter  to 
the  responsibility  of  authors  and  printers. 
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and  to  the  inspection  by  the  police  of  pe- 
riodical writings  and  pamphlets.* 

Austria  proposed  a  counter  project,  under 
which  the  Diet  was  to  consist  of  only  one 
chamber,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  establishment  of 
a  federal  tribunal  was  reserved  for  the  Diet; 
but  the  clause  requiring  the  maintenance 
or  introduction  of  representative  constitu- 
tions under  the  protection  and  guarantee 
of  the  confederation,  was  retained.  Out  of 
these  two  projects  was  formed  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  Austria  and  Prussia  to  the  new 
conference,  and  with  some  modifications 
adopted.  That  conference  assembled  on 
the  23d  of  May.  It  was  far  more  numer- 
ous than  the  previous  one,  containing  pleni- 
potentiaries not  only  from  Austria,  Prussia, 
Hanover,  and  Bavaria,  but  also  from  Sax- 
ony, Hesse,  Baden,  the  Netherlands  and  Den* 
mark,  and  from  the  minor  princes  and  free 
towns.   .  Wirtemberg  alone  did  not  appear. 

The  project  was  debated  in  ten  confer- 
ences. The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
federal  act  which  was  the  ultimate  result. 
It  consists  of  twenty  articles ;  the  eleven 
first  are  termed  general  provisions,  the  nine 
last,  special  provisions.  By  the  three  first, 
the  German  states  unite  themselves  in  a 
perpetual  Confederation,  consisting  of  thir- 
ty-eight members.t  The  4th,  5th,  6th, 
7th,  8th,  and  0th  articles  create  the  Diet 
by  which  the  affairs  of  the  confederation 
are  to  be  managed.  The  Diet  sits,  to  use 
an  English  nomenclature,  either  tm  a  House 
or  as  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  In 
the  first  case,  the  eleven  principal  states — 
that  is,  from  Austria  down  to  Luxemburg 
inclusive — have  each  one  vote,  and  the 
twenty-six  others  have  six  votes  among 
them.  But  when  it  sits  as  a  committee,  the 
six  most  important  states  have  each  four 
votes,  the  five  next  three  votes  each,  the 
three  next  two  votes  each,  and  the  twenty, 
four  others  have  a  vote  apiece.  The  ele- 
ven principal  stated  therefore,  have  eleven 
votes  out  of  seventeen  when  the  Diet  sits 
as  a  houjie,  and  thirty-nine  out  of  sixty-nine 
when  it  sits  in  committee.  The  Diet  tit 
committee  cannot  discuss,  it  merely  accepts 

•  Reevnl,  Vol.  iv.  p.  201 ;  Vol.  v.  p.  20. 

t  The  six  roost  imporUiDt  members,  are  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and 
Wirtnmbnrg  Next  come  Baden,  Hesse  Canell, 
H*:sse  Darmstadt,  HoUtein,Bnd  Luxemburg;  then 
BruHRwick,  Mecklenburg-Schiyenn,  and  Nassau. 
The  four  free  towns,  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg,  and  twenty  inferior  principalities, 
whose  polysyllabic  names  are  generally  unknown 
to  the  English  reader,  (brm  the  remainder. 
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or  rejects.  The  majority  must  consist  of 
two-thirds,  and  on  questions  relating  to  the 
fundamental  laws  or  organic  institutions  of 
the  confederation,  unanimity  is  requisite. 
The  Diet  €ls  a  house,  yoies  according  to  ab- 
solute majority,  Austria  having  a  casting 
vote.  It  prepares  all  questions  for  the 
committee,  and  decides  as  to  the  cases  in 
which  a  reference  to  the  Diet  sitting  in 
Committee  is  necessary.  The  questions 
as  to  which  unanimity  is  alre^y  mentioned 
to  be  requisite,  must  be  decided  by  the 
Diet  in  committee.  Article  ten  declares, 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  Diet,  on  its  meet- 
ing on  the  1st  of  September,  1845,  shall  be 
the  enactment  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  confederation,  and  its  organization  for 
the  management  of  its  foreign,  military, 
and  internal  affairs.  By  article  eleven, 
the  confederates  engage  that  they  will  con- 
tract no  alliances  which  may  endanger  the 
confederation  or  any  of  its  members, — will 
not  treat  separately  with  any  power  at 
war  with  the  confederation,  —  will  refer 
all  their  mutual  differences  to  the  Diet 
or  to  arbitration,  and  on  no  pretext  what- 
ever will  make  war  on  one  another. 

Of  the  special  provisions,  the  only  im- 
portant ones  are  the  thirteenth,  which 
affirms  that  a  representative  Constitution 
will  take  place  (wird  statt  finden)  in  every 
state ;  the  sixteenth,  which  declares  that  in 
no  state  shall  differences  as  to  Christian 
faith  affect  civil  or  political  rights ;  and  the 
eighteenth,  which  provides  that  the  subjects 
of  each  state  shall  enjoy  throughout  the 
confederacy  the  right  to  purchase  land,  to 
acquire  and  take  away  personal  property, 
to  remove  from  their  own  state  to  any  other 
willing  to  receive  them,  and  to  enter  its 
civil  and  military  service. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  allusion  to  n 
federal  tribunal,  or  to  any  other  mode  of 
redressing  or  even  hearing  the  complaints  of 
subjects  against  their  sovereigns,  is  omited  ; 
ted ;  and  that  the  promise,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
promise,  of  represenative  constitutions, is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  so  vague  as  to  be  valueless. 

The  last  alteration  made  in  this  clause 
shows-  the  alarm  which  it  excited  in  the 
absolutist  party.  It  had  been  pared  down 
to  these  words — *  In  alien  Bandcsstaaten 
soil  €1711!  landsteundische  Verfassung  beste- 
hen,* — which  may  be  translated,  *  a  repre- 
sentative constitution  shall  be  established 
in  all  the  confederate  states.'  Bavaria  ob- 
jected to  the  imperative  future  so//,  answer- 
ing to  our  shall,  and  to  the  permanence  of 
the  word  bestehen,  and  required  soil  to  be 
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changed  into  toird,  that  is,  shM  into  win, 
and  bestehen  into  statt  finden,  that  is,  estab- 
lished into  take  place.* 

These  omissions  werle  not  submitted  to 
without  a  struggle.  On  the  first  discussion , 
the  princes  and  free  towns  required  that  the 
right  of  the  representative  bodies  to  concur 
in  taxation  and  legislation,  and  to  represent 
their  grievances,  should  be  secured.f  The 
same  demand  was  made  by  Mecklenburg^ 
and  by  Luxemburg,^  (the  King  of  Holland,) 
— '  What  would  have  been  the  value/  said 
his  plenipotentiary, '  of  a  promise  by  King 
John  to  the  people  of  England,  that  they 
should  have  a  Charter  and  a  Parliament, 
without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  one  or  the  powers  of  the  other  V  A  ustria, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse  Cassell,  Oldenburg, 
Lubeck,  and  all  the  Saxon  principalities, 
protested  formally  against  the  omission  of  a 
federal  tribunal.  The  plenipotentiaries  of 
Hanover  declared  it  to  be  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  Prince-Regent  that  the  confede- 
ration should  not  be  a  mere  political  alli- 
ance, but  a  union  of  the  whole  German  na- 
tion :  That  he  well  knew  that  neither  the 
wants  nor  the  wishes  of  the  people  would 
be  satisfied  until  they  obtained  representa- 
tive constitutions  guaranteed  by  the  union, 
and  supported  by  a  federal  tribunal :  But 
that,  convinced  that  these  objects  could  not 
be  immediately  attained,  and  that  an  imper- 
fect confederacy  was  better  than  none,  he 
authorized  them  to  sign  the  treaty ;  and  to 
accompany  that  signature  by  a  declaration, 
that  he  never  would  relax  his  efiorts  until 
its  defects  should  be  supplied.|| 

Thirty  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
Act  of  Confederation  was  signed,  and  we 
can  form  some  judgment  how  far  it  has  eP 
fected  its  proposed  objects — '  the  external 
and  internal  security  of  Germany,  and  the 
inviolable  independence  of  each  separate 
state.'  During  that  period,  Germany  has 
certainly  been  preserved  from  aggression. 
But  so  has  been  all  Europe  north  of  the 
Alps.  We  cannot  ascribe  to  the  confedera- 
tion the  safety  of  Germany  during  universal 
peace.  How  far,  then,  has  the  confedera- 
tion succeeded  in  maintaining  internal 
tranquillity?  It  has  not  prevented  a  royal 
revolution  in  Hanover,  or  popular  revolu- 
tions in  Saxony,  Hesse  Cassell,  and  Bruns- 
wick. It  has  not  prevented  the  King  of  Han- 

»  Schoell,  TraUes  de  Pais,  Vol.  ii  p.  307. 

t  Reeueil,  Vol.  ▼.  p.  100. 

t  Ibid.,  Vol.  ii  p.  270. 

§  Rid.,  161. 

g  ibid..  Vol.  V.  p.  266. 
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over  from  trampling  down  the  liberties  of  his 
subjects ;  or  the  people  of  Hesse  Gassell 
and  Brunswick  from  deposing  their  sove- 
reigns ;  or  the  mobs  of  Leipsic  and  Dres- 
den from  changing  the  constitution  of  Sax- 
ony, and  forcing  their  King  to  abdicate, 
and  his  immediate  successor  to    resign. 
It  promised  Liberty  of  the  Press :   it  has 
destroyed  it  throughout  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. '    It  promised  improvement  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  confederate 
states :  it  has  abandoned  them  to  the  Zoll- 
verein.    It  promised  to  every  German  free 
passage  from  state  to  state :  and  even  now 
a  Bohemian  cannot  cross  the  mountains 
which  separate  him  from  Saxony,  without 
sueing  at  Vienna  for  a  passport ;  and  ob- 
taining it,  if  he  obtain  it  at  all,  at  consider- 
able expense,  and  after  two  months'  delay. 
It  promised  representative  constitutions  to 
every  slate :  a  whole  generation  has  passed 
away,  and  still,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
confederacy,  there  are  none.    Those  which 
exist  are  subject,  not'  only  in  their  acts, 
but  even  in  their  deliberations,  to  the  sur^ 
veillance  and  control  of  the  Diet;    they 
are  forbidden  to  make  the  granting  supplies 
condition h1  on  the  redress  of  grievances ; 
they  are  forbidden  to  enact  laws  which 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  confederacy; 
and  the  Diet  declares  itself  to  be  the  sole 
judge  what  is  to  be  held  detrimental.     What 
will  be  the  tendency  of  its  decisions,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  first  article  of  its  decree  of  1892 — 
'That  all  political  power  ought  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  sovereign  of  each  state, 
and  that  each  sovereign  is  not  only  justified, 
but  actually  bound  by  his  duty  to  the  con- 
federacy, to  reject  any  proposal  inconsist- 
ent with  this  principle.'* 

The  result  has  been  external  calm,  and 
internal  fermentation.  The  outbreaks 
through  which  the  popular  indignation  ex- 
haled, during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
confederacy,  have  ceased  in  the  hopeless- 
ness of  redress.  But  a  bitter  enmity  to  the 
existing  despotic  .institutions  is  general; 
and  the  popular  leaders,  deprived  of  the 
experience  and  the  responsibility  which 
both  inform  and  control  those  who  are  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  the  real  management 
of  the  affairs  of  their  country,  have  been 
guilty  of  all  sorts  of  democratic  and  anar- 
chical extravagances.  Never  has  there 
been  a  prophecy  more  thoroughly  fulfilled, 
than  that  above  mentioned  of  the  Emperor 

*  See  Decree  of  the  Diet  of  the  88th  June,  1832, 


Alexander,  when  he  foretold  that  Germany 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  constitution 
which  did  not  oppose  to  the  abuses  of  pow- 
er '  strong  and  liberal  institutions.' 

It  may  appear  questionable  whether  states, 
subject  to  this  amount  of  control,  are  indi- 
vidually independent,  or  merely  members 
of  one  Empire,  of  which  the  Diet  is  the 
aristocratic  ruler.     The  original   Act  of 
Confederation  certainly  leA  them  indepen- 
dent;   but    the  fundamental  laws  subse* 
quently  passed  by  the  Diet,  allow,  to  the 
purely  German  states,  little  real  sovereignty. 
We  have  alluded  to  some  of  those  which 
gave  a  right  of  interference  in  their  domes- 
tic concerns.    The  management  of  their 
foreign  relations  is  almost  taken  out  of  their 
hands  by  the  decree  of  1820.     By  the  thir- 
ty-first article,  any  foreign  state  may  com- 
plain to  the  Diet  of  the  conduct  of  a  member 
of  the  Confederacy;  and   the  Diet,  if  the 
complaint  be  just,  is  required  to  force  the  of- 
fending state  to  make  immediate  and  full  re- 
paration. And  generally,  in  case  of  a  contro- 
versy between  any  member  of  the  confederacy 
and  a  foreign  state,  the  Diet  is  to  examine 
into  the  question,  and  to  require,  and  if 
necessary  to  force,  the  confederate  state  to 
accept  or  to  render  the  satisfaction  that  the 
Diet  may  think  reasonable. 

Still  we  apprehend  that  the  different 
states  must  be  considered  legally  sovereign, 
whatever  be  the  practical  subserviency  of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  with  a  territory 
of  less  than  seven  square  German  miles, 
an  army  of  345  men,  and  a  revenue  of 
^13,000  a-year ;  or  of  Liechtenstein,  with 
less  than  three  square  miles  for  its  territory, 
fifty-five  men  for  its  army,  and  £2,200 
a-year  for  its  revenue. 

.  In  the  first  place  no  alteration  can  be 
made  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
federation, except  by  unanimity.  Liech- 
tenstein may  oppose  its  veto  to  the  wish  of 
its  thirty-seven  confederates.  In  the  second 
place,  the  members  of  the  Diet  are  merely 
the  delegates  of  their  respective  sovereigns, 
speaking  in  their  names  and  obeying  their 
orders.*  Both  these  provisions  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  the  Diet's  being 
a  supreme  power  governing  the  confederacy 
as  one  nation,  and  acting  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole,  not  the  individual 
interests  of  a  single  member.  And,  lastly, 
which  is  the  decisive  mark  of  a  mere  con- 
federacy, the  inhabitants  of  each  state  owe 
allegiance  only,  to  their  immediate  sove- 

*  Decree  of  the  3d  June,  1880.    Art.  8. 
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reign.  The  Diet,  says  the  Decree  of  1620, 
article  thirty-two,  proceeds  against  sove- 
reigns, not  against  individaals.  Resistance  to 
its  orders,  or  to  its  executive,  is  not  treason. 
Under  the  feeble  rule  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
manic Empire,  the  separate  states  possessed 
more  real,  and  less  legal  independence  than 
the  members  of  the  present  Confederacy. 
Resistance  to  the  Emperor  was  indeed  al- 
ways a  crime;  but  in  the  many  cases  in 
which  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  punish, 
it  was  not  a  folly.  Resistance  to  the  Diet 
can  never  be  a  crime,  but  in  the  weaker 
states  it  must  always  be  a  folly. 


The  Pacte  Federal,  connecting  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  bears  date  the  seventh  of 
August,  1815.  Like  that  which  unites  the 
German  States,  it  is  an  alliance  partly  for 
personal  and  commercial  intercourse,  but 
principally  for  security. 

For  these  purposes,  however,  particularly 
for  the  former,  it  is  still  less  efficient  than 
the  German  confederacy,  as  will  appear 
from  a  brief  summary  of  its  principal  pro- 
visions. ^ 

By  the  first  article,  the  twenty-two  can- 
tons unite  themselves  for  the  preservation 
of   internal    tranquillity,-  and  for  defence 
against  foreign  aggression.     They  guaran- 
tee to  one  another  their  respective  territory, 
and    their  respective  const  i  tut  ion  j*,  estab- 
lished   by  the   supreme  authority  of  each 
canton,    and  conforming  to  the  principles 
of  the  Pacte.     The  Pacte  proceeds  to  de- 
clare that  no  part  of  Switzerland  shall  in 
future  be  subject  to  another ;  and  that  po- 
litical   rights    shall    not  be   the  exclusive 
privilege  of  any  class.     That  no  cantons 
shall  contract  between  one  another  alliances 
injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  others.     That 
no  canton  shall  make  war  on  another ;  and 
that  all  differences  between  them  shall  be 
settled  by  arbiters  selected  from  among  the 
magistrates  of  the  neutral  cantons.     That 
every  canton  may  require  from  the  other 
cantons  assistance  in  case  of  external  ag- 
gression or  internal  disturbance ; — the  ex- 
pense of  the    intervention    falling   on  the 
whole   Confederation,    in  case  of  foreign 
war,  on  the    canton  requiring  aid  in  the 
case  of  internal  disturbance.     In  the  latter 
case  the  disturbers  are  to  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  disturbed  canton, 
which  has  the  option  of  trying  them  by  its 
own  judges,  or  by  judges  appointed  by  the 
cantons  which  have  assisted  in  suppressing 
the  tumult.     That  the  purchase  of  commod- 
ities, and  their  passage  from  canton  to  can- 


con,  shall  be  free, — subject  to  any  measures 
of  police  for  the  prevention  of  monopoly 
and  forestalling.  That  no  new  tolls  shall 
be  created,  or  the  existing  ones  raised,  or, 
if  they  were  originally  granted  for  only  a 
limited  period,  prolonged. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  Pacte  with 
respect  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
cantons. 

With  respect  to  their  foreign  relations, 
the  Cantons  renounce  their  separate  right 
to  make  war  or  peace,  or  contract  alliancei. 
They  may,  however,  enter  into  conventions 
with  foreign  powers  for  furnishing  merce- 
naries, and  pour  des  objets  ecanomigues  et 
de  police, — such,  we  presume,  as  postage, 
or  the  extradition  of  criminals.* 

These  provisions  rendered  necessary  a 
central  authority,  which  should  represent 
the  cantons  in  their  intercourse  with  for- 
eign states,  and  direct  their  common  de- 
fence. For  this  purpose  a  Diet  is  provi- 
ded, consisting  of  delegates  from  the 
twenty-two  cantons,  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  their  respective  governments; 
each  canton  having  a  single  vote.  It  meets 
alternately  for  two  years  in  fiern,  Zurich, 
and  Luzern.  The  canton  in  which  it 
meets  becomes,  for  these  two  years,  the 
directing  canton,  {Vorort,)  its  principal 
magistrate  is  the  President;  and,  during 
the  recess  of  the  Diet,  the  government  of 
the  Vorort  is  the  federal  government, — 
communicates  with  foreign  powers,  and 
may  convoke  an  extraordinary  session. 
The  Diet,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  may 
grant  additional  powers  to  the  Vor&rl. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Diet  are  to 
make  war  and  peace,  and  to  contract  trea- 
ties of  alliance  and  commerce.  For  these 
purposes  a  majority  of  three-fourths,  or 
seventeen  votes  out  of  twenty-two,  is  requi- 
site. It  carries  into  execution  the  sentences 
of  arbiters  between  canton  and  canton.  It 
directs  the  course  to  be  taken  in  case  of 
foreign  attack,  or  of  internal  sedition. 
And  it  is  empowered,  generally,  '  to  take 
all  measures,  which  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  internal  and  external  safety  of  Switzer- 
land.' For  all  these  purposes  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  votes,  that  is,  twelve  out  of  the  twenty- 
two,  is  requisite. 

The  Diet  has,  fur  its  instruments,  an  ar- 
my and  a  revenue.  The  army  consists  of 
a  federal  militia,  of  about  forty  thousand 
men,  which,  when  required,  is  to  be  fur- 


*  SupplemenUry  articl«  of  the  18tb  July,  1618. 
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Dished  by  the  cantons,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  per  cent,  to  their  population.  The  Diet 
appoints  the  saperior  officers,  calls  it  out, 
superintends  its  discipline,  training,  and 
equipment,  and  commands  its  services. 
The  revenue  consists  of  an  annual  sum  of 
about  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  fur- 
nished by  the  cantons ;  and  of  the  produce 
of  a  duty,  varying  from  three-halfpence  to 
threepence  a  hundred-weight  on  imports; 
from  which,  however,  the  commodities 
which  we  select  as  the  especial  subjects  of 
taxation,  grain,  timber,  hides,  butter,  hay, 
and  straw,  and  generally  the  articles  most 
important  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  are 
free.* 

As  respects  the  external  relations  of 
Switzerland,  the  Confederation  amounts  to 
nearly  a  complete  union.  Except  for  com- 
paratively unimportant  details,  all  the  can- 
tons are  represented  by  the  Diet.  But,  as 
respects  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
cantons,  and  their  relations  towards  one 
another,  the  Ptute  is  a  mere  treaty,  which 
attempts  very  little,  and  of  that  little  has 
effected  only  a  part.  It  guaranteed  to  each 
canton  its  existing  constitution.  During 
the  thirty  years  that  have  passed  since  thm 
guarantee  was  given,  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  cantons-'-in  all,  indeed,  except  the  pure 
democracies — the  constitutions  which  ex- 
isted in  1815  have  been  subvened  by  vio- 
lence. In  some  there  have  been  successive 
revolutions.  It  professes  to  guarantee  free- 
dom of  commerce  between  canton  and  can- 
ton, and  freedom  of  transit.  The  Swiss 
democracies,  however,  have  fallen  into  the 
vulgar  error  of  thinking  that  they  can  im- 
pose duties  which  shall  fall  upon  foreigners. 
Many  of  the  cantons  surround  their  petty 
frontiers  by  cantonal  barriers.  They  con- 
struct admirable  roads,  and  then  subject 
those  who  use  them  to  tolls  and  examina- 
tions, which,  partly  from  their  expensive- 
ness  in  money,  and  still  more  from  their 
waste  of  time  and  of  trouble,  make  it  the 
interest  of  almost  every  trader  to  avoid 
them.  In  this  respect  Switzerland  is  a 
.^marked  contrast  to  the  Zollverein.  In  the 
Zollverein  the  duties  along  the  foreign 
frontier  are  severe,  but  wiihin  that  great 
circle  commerce  is  free.  In  Switzerland 
the  duties  along  the  exterior  frontier  are 

* 

*"  The  amount  of  thif  duty  in  1832  wua  170,000 
Swiw  francs,  or  aboot  £10.000  sterling.  The  Diet 
has  also  a  capital  prodacing  an  income  of  about 
£6000  sterl'iDg  a  year.  So  that  the  whole  federal 
revenue  is  about  £56,000  a  year — less  than  the  an- 
nual cost  of  an  English  frigate. 
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scarcely  more  than  nominal,  while  neigh- 
boring cantons  are  striving  each  to  exclude 
the  other  from  the  use  of  its  markets  and 
its  roads. 

In  one  respect,  and  a  very  important  one, 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Facte  have 
been  eminently  successful.  They  have 
cut  short  all  the  wars  between  the  cantons. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  thst  if  the  federal 
bond  were  broken,  a  set  of  petty  independ- 
ent states,  differing  in  religion,  in  lan- 
guage, in  habits,  and  in  interests,  and 
with  the  propensity  to  war  which  always 
accompanies  the  preponderance  of  the 
democratic  element,  would  be  constant- 
ly trying  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces. 
It  requires  a  strong  independent  authority 
to  keep  the  peace  among  individuals  ;  and 
nations  have  all  the  bad  passions  of  indi- 
viduals in  greater  intensity.  The  Swiss, 
too,  are  eminently  pugnacious.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year  thousands  of  men  left 
their  comfortable  homes,  submitted  to  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  long  mountain 
marches,  and  exposed  themselves  to  be 
shot  as  soldiers,  or  hanged  as  criminals, 
merely  to  prevent  an  independent  nation 
from  exercising  its  own  judgment  as  to 
the  choice  of  some  of  its  Professors  1  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  very  pugnaci- 
ty, which,  if  there  were  no  confederacy, 
would  render  wars  perpetual,  enables  the 
central  authority  to  abridge  or  prevent 
them.  The  federal  militia  is  always  ready 
to  start  up  at  the  first  requisition  of  the  Diet 
or  Vorort.  Its  superior  officers  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  nominated  by  the  Diet ;  and 
such  is  the  fcrce  of  military  habits  and 
traditions  among  a  people  of  soldiers,  that 
the  whole  body,  though  drawn  from  so 
many  and  so  different  districts^  is  the 
blind  instrument  of  its  military  and  politi- 
cal chiefs. 

The  events  of  1833  afford  a  remarkable 
example.  At  that  time  the  whole  of  Swit- 
zerland was  disturbed.  The  greater  part 
of  the  cantons  had  been  the  scenes  of  suc- 
cessful revolutions.  The  Diet  had  resolv- 
ed that  the  federal  Paeie  should  be  amend- 
ed, by  provisions  strengthening  the  central 
power,  and  enabling  every  Swiss  to  settle 
and  follow  his  business  or  his  profes- 
sion in  every  part  of  Switzerland.  The 
three  forest  cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  and 
Unterwalden,  urged  by  the  love  of  local 
independence,  and  the  hatred  of  innova- 
tion which  belong  to  small  democracies, 
and  the  tradesmen  of  Basle  and  Neuch'atel, 
preferring  to  every  public  object  their  ezclu- 
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sive  privileges,  would  consent  to  no  change, 
however  beneficial,  which  might  impair 
the  cantonal  sovereignty  of  the  former,  or 
disturb  the  municipal  monopolies  of  the 
latter.  They  recalled  their  deputies  from 
the  Diet,  and  formed  an  alliance,  called 
the  league  of  Sarnen,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  resisting  all  innovation.  The 
Valais,  Appenzell,  and  Zug  also  withdrew 
their  deputies;  and,  though  they  did  not 
join  the  league  of  Sarnen,  were  avowedly 
favorable  to  its  purposes.  These  eight 
cantons  now  became  what  is  called  in 
Switzerland  the  aristocratic  party ;  not 
from  the  forms  of  their  governments,  all  of 
which,  except  Basle  and  Neuchatel,  are 
pure  democracies ;  but  from  their  resist- 
ance  to  change  generally,  and  particularly 
to  any  change  which  may  strengthen  the 
central  at  the  expense  of  the  cantonal  au- 
thority, or  may  give  to  the  majority  of  the 
inhabifmts  of  Switzerland  any  power 
over  the  minority.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bern,  Argau,  Thurgau,  Luzern,  and  St. 
Gall,  though  all  representative,  and  there- 
fore admitting  into  their  constitutions  an 
aristocratic  element,  then  formed  the  dem- 
ocratic party ;  whose  object  was  to  destroy 
the  sovereignty  of  the  cantons,  and  to  con- 
vert Switzerland  into  one  state,  governed 
by  an  omnipotent  assembly  elected  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  If  the  aristocratic 
party  could  maintain  itself,  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  the  confederacy  would  break  up 
into  two  or  more  hostile  bodies  of  allies. 
If  the  democratic  party  should  succeed, 
the  confederacy  would  equally  cease  to 
exist  as  a  confederacy,  and  be  converted 
into  a  great  republic. 

But  some  of  the  cantons  wliich  had  set 
the  example  of  separation  were  themselves 
in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  The  coun- 
try districts  of  Basle  rose  against  the  town, 
and  demanded  a  preponderance  in  the  le- 
gislature. Some  portions  of  Schwytz  did 
not  possess  their  fair  share  of  political 
power.  They  separated  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  canton,  and  sent  their 
own  deputies  to  the  Diet.  The  govern- 
ment of  Schwytz  raised  a  small  regular 
force,  summoned  the  peasants  by  the  alarm- 
bell,  and  took  military  possession  of  the 
seceding  districts.  The  Diet,  then  sitting 
at  Zurich,  called  out  the  federal  militia. 
The  next  day  6000  men  were  under  arms  : 
in  three  days  the  force  amounted  to  20,000 ; 
8000  men  instantly  occupied  Schwytz.  An- 
other body  took  possession  of  Basle.  The 
seceding  cantons  were  required  to  send 
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deputies  to  the  Diet.  All  obeyed  except 
Neuchatel.  Notice  was  given,  that,  unless 
by.  a  certain  day  the  Neuchatel  deputies 
appeared,  the  town  should  be  occupied  by 
the  federal  troops.  Within  the  prescribed 
period  they  took  their  seats.  So  far  the 
Diet  had  interfered  against  the  aristocratic 
party.  Bern,  which,  from  its  wealth,  ter- 
ritory, and  population,  must  always  lead 
the  party  to  which  it  adheres,  was  then, 
and  indeed  is  now,  eminently  democratic. 
The  Bernese  deputies,  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  their  government,  now 
brought  forward  measures  for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  promoted  the  late 
disturbances.  Among  them  were  proposi- 
tions that  those  deputies  from  the  Forest 
Cantons,  who  had  previously  represented 
their  governments  at  Sarnen,  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  Diet ;  and  that  a  federal 
tribunal  should  be  created,  to  try  for  trea- 
son the  members  of  the  government  of 
Schwytz,  who  had  directed  the  employment 
of  force  against  the  districts  which  had  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  canton.  If 
these  propositions  were  rejected,  the  Bern- 
ese deputies  were  instructed  to  retire  from 
the  Diet.  The  Diet,  passing  by  the  prop> 
ositions,  replied  to  the  threat,  that  if  the 
Bernese  deputies  retired,  the  federal  army 
which  had  occupied  Basle  and  Schwytz 
would  immediately  occupy  Bern.  This 
was  sufficient.  The  propositions  were  ta- 
citly  abandoned,  and  the  Bernese  deputies 
remained. 

It  is  probable  that  if,  in  1831,  the  Diet 
had  known  how  completely  the  federal 
army  was  at  its  disposal,  how  readily  it 
might  be  directed  against  the  democratic 
as  well  as  the  aristocratic  party,  the  revo- 
lutions which  in  that  year  changed  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland, 
would  have  been  suppressed  or  prevented. 
Whether  this  would  have  been  a  good  or 
an  evil,  may  be  a  question  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  would  have  been  a 
good.  The  governments  which  were  over- 
turned in  1^1,  were,  it  is  true,  almost  all 
aristocratic  or  oligarchic,  but  they  were 
just  and  economical.  Their  citizens  form- 
ed the  richest,  the  most  prosperous,  and 
the  best  educated  portions  of  the  Swiss. 
We  doubt  whether  the  democratic  rulers 
who  have  succeeded  theip,  will  direct  the 
internal  affairs  of  their  cantons  as  well. 
We  are  sure  that  ,as  yet,  they  have  managed 
the  external  affairs  much  worse.  From 
1831  until  now,  the  revolutionized  cantons 
have  been  the  pests  of  their  neighbors  in 
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and  oat  of  Switzerland.  The  local  goTcrn- 
menta  have  not  been  strong  enough,  or 
firm  enough,  to  prevent  their  territories 
from  becoming  the  seats  of  intrigues 
against  their  foreign  and  their  Swiss  allies, 
and  occasionally  the  camps  from  which  free 
corps — that  is  to  say,  men  guilty  of  the 
atrocious  crime  of  making  war  without 
lawful  authority — have  issued  to  invade  in- 
dependent and  friendly  states,  and  to  sub- 
vert independent  and  friendly  governments. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  impartial  by- 
stander to  approve  the  conduct  of  either 
the  democratic  or  the  aristocratic  party. 
The  object  of  the  democratic,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  unitary  party,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  convert  Switzerland  into 
one  republic,  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
numerical  majority.  Its  object  is  to  de- 
stroy the  cantonal  nationality,  which  is  the 
only  nationality  that  afibcts  the  imagina* 
tion,  or  obtains  the  love,  or  flatters  the 
pride  of  a  Swiss.  Its  object  is  to  substi- 
tute for  the  many  different  constitutions  by 
which  Switzerland  is  at  present  diversified, 
one  uniform  system  of  representation. 
What  would  be  thought  of  an  attempt  to 
govern  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  by  one 
representative  assembly  t  and  yet  France, 
Italy,  and  Holland,  do  not  differ  from  one 
another  in  race,  in  interests,  in  prejudices, 
and  in  habits,  more  than  the  French,  the 
German,  and  the  Italian  Cantons.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  differ  more  than  the  manu- 
facturing Protestants  of  the  Outer  Rhoden 
of  Appenzell  di>,  from  the  Catholic  shep- 
herds of  the  Inner  Rhoden.  A  central 
government  perfectly  just,  perfectly  wise, 
and  perfectly  well  informed,  might  certain- 
ly so  frame  its  measures  as  to  consult  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole ;  and  to  im- 
pose on  no  district  or  class  any  burden  or 
privation  which,  consistently  with  that  wel- 
fare, could  be  avoided.  But  what  chance 
would  there  be  of  finding  an  approach  to 
such  qualities  among  deputies  chosen  by  a 
dispersed  agricultural  population,  where  cli- 
mate and  natural  obstacles  obstruct  com- 
munication ;  where  ^there  is  no  class  set 
apart,  by  leisure  or  by  fortune,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  statistical  and  political  know- 
ledge, and  no  capital  to  collect  and  reflect 
itt 

But  supposing  the  establishment  of  the 
best  central  government, — not  thai  is  pos- 
sible, but  that  is  conceivable, — it  would 
be  intolerable  to  the  inhabitants  of  more 
than  one-third  of  Switzerland.  The 
single  canton  of  the  Orisons  now  contains 
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sixty  independent  states,  each  consisting 
at  an  average  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifly  families, — exercising  supreme  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  authority,  pos- 
sessing its  own  traditions  and  its  own  histo- 
ry. The  pride  of  one  of  these  small  com- 
monwealths would  be  little  soothed  by  be- 
ing told,  that  in  exchange  for  its  present 
independence,  it  would  m  future  have  one 
two-thousandth  part  of  the  government  of 
Switzerland.  Even  a  member  of  the  larger 
republics  constituting  the  Valais,  or  even 
of  the  more  populous  communities  of  Gla- 
rus,  the  two  Appenzells,  Zug,  Schwytz, 
Uri,  and  Uie  two  Unterwaldens,  now  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  sovereign  authority  in 
his  own  landsgemeinde,  would  treat  vicari- 
ous power  as  mere  delusion.  An  irresisti- 
ble external  force  might  establish  such  a 
government.  France  did  so  in  1798,  after 
a  war  in  which  the  women  of  the  Forest 
Cantons  fought  by  the  side  of  the  men. 
But  as  soon  as  the  new  government,  think- 
ing itself  able  to  stand  alone,  allowed  the 
French  troops  to  retire,  the  local  sovereign- 
ties, like  springs  relieved  from  a  weight, 
started  up,  the  legislative  and  executive 
councils  fled,  and  nothing  but  foreign  in- 
terposition prevented  the  complete  restorn- 
tion  of  cantonal  independence. 

The  confederacy  which,  under  the  title 
of '  The  Act  of  Mediation,'  the  strong  hand 
of  Bonaparte  imposed  upon  Switzerland, 
left  to  the  cantonal  governments  considera- 
ble administrative  power.  It  allowed  them 
to  exercise  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions within  their  respective  frontiers ;  and 
it  allowed  them  on  all  questions,  except 
those  between  canton  and  canton,  to  give 
binding  instructions  to  their  deputies  in  the 
Diet.  But  in  the  Diet  it  gave  a  preponde- 
rance to  the  more  populous  cantons.  Bern, 
Zurich,  Vaud,  St.  Gall,  Argau,  and  the  Gri- 
sons,  had  each  a  double  vote.  As  there  were 
then  only  nineteen  cantons — Geneva,  the 
Vnlais,  and  Neuchatel,  then  forming,  or 
being  intended  to  form  parts  of  France — 
this  gave  to  the  six  larger  cantons  twelve 
votes  out  of  twenty-five.  For  declarations 
of  war,  for  treaties  of  peace,  and  for  foreign 
alliances,  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths 
of  the  twenty-five  votes  was  required.  On 
all  other  questions,  as  no  proportion  of  votes 
was  declared  necessary,  a  simple  majority 
must  have  been  sufficient.  The  six  cantons 
possessing  double  votes,  therefore,  with  the 
concurrence  of  one  other,  could  control  the 
remaining  twelve.  It  vested  in  the  Diet 
the  control  of  the  Federal  army,  and  the 
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management  of  all  foreign  relations  ;  ena- 
bled it  to  decide  all  disputes  between  the 
cantons,  to  fix  the  amount  of  tolls,  to  cre- 
ate a  uniform  Swiss  currency,  and  to  au- 
thorize enlistment  in  foreign  service.  It 
subjected  the  legislative  and  executive  offi- 
cers of  any  canton  which  disobeyed  a  decree 
of  the  Diet,  to  punishment  as  rebels  by  a 
federal  tribunal.  It  gave  to  every  inhabit- 
ant of  Switzerland  liberty  to  reside  and 
pursue  his  occupation  wherever  he  thought 
fit — forbad  all  interior  custom  duties,  forbad 
any  canton  to  connect  itself  by  treaty  with 
another,  or  with  a  foreign  country,  or  to 
keep  more  than  two  hundred  regular  sol- 
diers. Lastly,  By  the  Act  of  Mediation, 
the  cantons  guaranteed  to  one  another  all 
their  existing  constitutions,  and  the  existing 
terms  of  confederacy,  against  all  foreign 
powers,  against  one  another,  and  against 
internal  factiops. 

At  that  time  the  constitutions  of  the 
three  Forest  Cantons,  and  of  Glarus,  Zug, 
Appenzell,  and  the  Grisons,  were,  as  they  t 
are  now,  pure  democracies;  the  others 
were  representative  democracies,  with  some 
mixture  of  aristocracy. 

The  Act  of  Mediation  disclaimed  the 
intention  to  subject  Switzerland  to  a  cen- 
tral government.  It  professed  to  leave  un- 
touched the  sovereignty  of  the  cantons.  It 
contained,  however,  two  provisions  incon- 
sistent with  that  sovereignty.  These  were, 
jirst^  the  clauses  giving  double  votes  to  six 
of  the  cantons  and  allowing  a  majority  of 
the  Diet  to  bind  the  minority.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  a  federal  union,  as  opposed  to  an  in- 
corporation, that  each  member  should  pos- 
sess a  veto.  If  it  do  not,  its  whole  political 
existence  may  be  changed  without  its  con- 
currence. And  secondly ^  the  clause  which 
subjected  to  punishment  as  rebels  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  functionaries  of  a  can- 
ton which  disobeyed  the  decrees  of  the 
Diet.  Such  a  liability  is  destructive  of 
sovereignty.  A  sovereign  state  cannot  re- 
bel ;  for  rebellion  implies  subjection.  The 
greatest  defect  of  the  Act  was,  that  it  seem- 
ed to  exclude  all  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing cantonal  constitutions.  This  was  not 
indeed  inconsistent  with  cantonal  sove- 
reignty, for  a  sovereign  state  may  be  bound 
by  treaty  not  to  alter  its  constitution ;  but 
it  roust  in  time  have  become  an  intolerable 
restraint.  Bonaparte,  however,  knew  that 
he  was  not  legislating  for  posterity.  He  was 
erecting  a  temporary  building,  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  his  own  hand  if  he  8uccee4ed  in 
his  plans  of  universal  conquest,  and  to  fall 
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with  him  if  he  failed.  It  lasted  just  eleven 
years ;— eleven  yearsd  uring  which  Switzer- 
land enjoyed  more  tranquillity,  more  free- 
dom, and  more  prosperity  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Continent.  These  benefits,  how- 
ever, did  not  reconcile  the  cantons  to  the 
loss  of  their  independence.  In  1813,  as 
soon  as  an  Austrian  army  was  interposed 
between  them  and  the  French  frontier, 
they  declared  the  Act  of  Mediation  to  be 
void.  On  this  they  were  unanimous ;  but 
scarcely  two  cantons  agreed  as  to  a  substi- 
tute. Many  wished  to  revert  to  the  state  of 
things  which  had  been  altered  by  the 
French  conquest  in  1798,  when  Switzer- 
land was  divided  into  cantons,  confederates, 
allies,  and  subject  bailiwicks,  connected  by 
complicated  and  dissimilar  relations,  the 
result  of  wars,  purchases,  mortgages,  ces- 
sions, and  treaties — a  state  of  things,  of 
which  the  weakness  and  inconvenience 
were  little  felt  while  the  rest  of  the  Conti- 
nent was  also  feeble  and  disjointed,  but 
which  would  have  rendered  her  indepen- 
dence precarious  in  the  presence  of  the 
powerful  neighbors  by  whom  she  is  now 
surrounded. 

The  independence  of  Switzerland,  how- 
ever, is  essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope. If  she  is  not  strong  enough,  we  will 
not  say  to  protect  herself,  but  to  contribute 
powerfully  towards  her  own  protection,  she 
roust  be  under  the  influence  of  France  or 
of  Austria.  And  the  power  which  can  turn 
her  resources  against  the  other»  will  always 
be  tempted  to  make  use  of  such  an  advan- 
tage. On  her  independence  depends  her 
neutrality,  and  her  neutrality  is  a  great  safe- 
guard against  continental  war.  While  her 
frontier  is  respected,  it  covers  the  most 
vulnerable  side  of  each  of  these  two  great 
military  monarchies.  If  it  had  been  re- 
spected in  1803,  the  battle  of  Marengo 
would  not  have  been  fought,  and  that  cam- 
paign might  have  been  as  indecisive  as  its 
predecessors.  If  it  had  been  respected  in 
1813,  great  additional  difficulties  would 
have  been  thrown  in  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg's  way ;  and  the  struggle,  which  more 
than  once  was  doubtful,  might  have  had  a 
different  termination.  At  the  time  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  all  parties,  including 
even  France,  were  anxious  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  war.  They  required,  therefore, 
that  the  cantons  should  be  united  by  a  con- 
federacy sufficiently  intimate  to  enable  them 
to  act  as  one  body  against  an  aggressor. 
For  such  a  union  the  public  feeling  of  the 
cantons  was  not  then  prepared.    The  Gri- 
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sons  refused  to  be  united  to  the  VaUeline ; 
the  people  of  the  Valteline  petitioned  to 
form  part  of  Lombardj.  Bern  denied  that 
she  had  any  duties  to  perform  towards  a 
supposed  Swiss  nation.  She  denied,  indeed, 
that  there  was  a  Swiss  nation ;  for  she  as- 
serted that  the  cantons  were  sovereign  states, 
connected  only  by  such  treaties  as  they 
might  think  fit  to  contract.*  The  Congress 
argued,  implored,  promised,  and  at  last 
threatened  ;  and  the  result  was  the  existing 
Pactt^ — a  compromise  between  the  en- 
larged views  of  one  party  and  the  suspi- 
cious jealousies  of  the  other,  which  was 
reluctantly  tendered  by  the  cantons,  and 
reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Congress. t 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aristocratic  party, 
by  refusing  to  allow  any  of  the  defects  of 
the  Facte  to  be  remedied,  subject  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  to  constant  in- 
convenience, and  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  confederacy.  The  biennial  change  of 
the  Vorort  implies  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  the  federal  government,  with  all  its  ar- 
chives and  officers,  every  two  years.  The 
provision  that  the  magistrates  of  the  Vorort 
shall  form  the  federal  executive,  imposes  on 
those  magistrates  duties  which  sometimes 
may  be,  and  oflen  must  appear  to  he,  in- 
consistent,— their  duties  to  their  canton 
and   their   duties  to  the  confederacy.     It 
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subjects  the  composition  of  that  executive 
to  the  constitutional  changes  which  may 
take  place  in  any  of  the  directing  cantons. 
A  revolution  in  Bern,  Luzern,  or  Zurich, 
is  a  revolution  in  Switzerland.  It  places 
the  federal  power  in  new  hands,  influenced 
by  new  passions,  and  acting  on  new  princi- 
ples. The  provision  that  the  cantons  shall 
submit  their  diiferences  to  arbitration,  is 
enforced  by  no  adequate  sanction.  It  sup- 
poses that  both  parties  are  willing  to  assist 
in  procuring  an  arbitration ;  where  either 
refuses  or  neglects,  the  Diet  is  practically 
impotent.  As  it  has  no  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion over  individuals,  it  can  enforce  its  de- 
crees only  by  war.  And  though  it  may  put 
down  opposition,  it  cannot  punish  those 
who  have  opposed  it.  The  Polish  refugees 
who,  in  1834,  were  guilty  of  the  wicked 
'and  insane  invasion  of  Savoy,  were  dismiss- 
ed with  a  mere  nominal  puni.shment.  The 
free  corps  who,  in  the  last  spring,  made 
the  equally  atrocious,  though  not  equally 
absurd,  attack  on  Luzern,  if  they  escaped 

*  Memoir  of  the  Deputy  of  Bern,  30th  Nov. 
1814.     Recueil,  Vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

i  See  the  Remarks  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Congress  on  the  Facte,    RecutU^  Vol  iii.  p.  18. 
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from  the  territory  that  they  had  violated, 
escaped  punishment  altogether.     The  can- 
tonal  courts  did  not  interfere.     Probably 
their  laws  resemble  our  own  ;  and  give  to 
them  no  power  to  punish  crimes  committed 
by  their  citizens  on  foreign  territory  against 
foreigners.     And  there  is  no  federal  tribu« 
ual.    By  requiring  from  the  members  of  the 
Diet,  in  every  case,  adherence  to  the  in- 
structions of  their  governments,  it  prevents 
all  useful  discussion.    The  questions  which 
are  nominally  submitted  to  the  Diet,  are 
really  considered  and  setded  by  the  petty 
cantonal  legislatures.     The  deputies  are  to 
act  as  if  they  could  not  be  enlightened  by 
information,  or   swayed   by  arguments. — 
Whatever   be  their  convictions,   they  are 
obliged  to  vote  according  to  their  instruc- 
tions ;  though  they  may  be  certain,  that  if 
the  facts  had  been  accurately  known,  or 
properly  commented  on,  the  instruction« 
would  have  been  different.    The  guarantee 
of  the  existing  constitutions  of  the  cantons, 
if  not  literally  construed,  is  nothing;  and, 
if  literally  construed,  is  a  prohibition   of 
improvement.    To  prevent  further  change, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  objects  of  the  framers  of  the  Facte* 
It  must  have  been  with  this  view  that  they 
excluded    from    it    all   provisions  for    its 
amendment.     It  cannot,  therefore,  legally 
be  altered,  except  by  unanimous  consent ; 
and  experience  has  shown,  that  in  an  ag- 
gregation of  such  anomalous  elements,  una- 
nimity is  almost  impossible. 

But  its  greatest  defect  is,  that  it  allows 
the  interposition  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  cantons  of  barriers,  more  nu- 
merous and  more  exclusive  than  those 
which,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent, 
separate  nation  from  nation.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  obstacles  opposed  by 
many  of  the  cantons  to  freedom  of  inter- 
cantonal  commerce,  and  even  to  transit. 
The  circulation  of  persons  is  still  more  im- 
peded than  that  of  commodities.  Though 
the  law  is  often  relaxed  in  practice,  a  Swiss 
cannot  legally  travel  in  many  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland without  a  passport,  which  confines 
him  to  a  certain  route  and  a  certain  period. 
Some  cantons  prohibit  a  stranger — that  is 
to  say,  a  native  of  another  canton — from 
establishing  himself  within  their  frontiers. 
Others  subject  him  to  a  fine,  others  to  ad- 
ditional taxation,  others  require  him  to  give 
security  for  his  good  behavior  and  solvency, 
others  tolerate  him,  bat  subject  him  to  the 
liability  of  arbitrary  banishment  Some  re- 
fuse to  allow  him  to  marry  one  of  their  citi- 
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same  language,  all  hMked  back  to  the  same 
ancestors,  nearly  all  professed  the  same  re- 
ligion ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant link,  all  were  governed  by  the  same 
common  law.    I'be  ruling  power  in  all  was 
a  house  of  representatives  elected  by  a  very 
wide  sufTrage,  a  council,  and  a  governor. 
Besides  this  general  resemblance  between 
colony  and  colony,  the  different  classes  in 
each   colony  were  little  distinguished   by 
manners,  weahh,  or  habits.     In  the  British 
Islands,  the  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
Irish,  have  each  a  distinct  national  charac- 
ter, which  is  again  modified  by   the  acci- 
dents of  rank,   wealth,  trade,   and  profes- 
sion.    In  the  colonies,  nobody   was  poor, 
and   nobody  was  very  rich ;    nobody  was 
grossly  ignorant,  and  very  few  were  highly 
educated.    The  only  rank  was  official,  and 
therefore  temporary;    and  it  is  probable 
that,  throughout  that  vast   territory,  there 
was  a  nearer  approach  to  equality,  a  flatter 
level,  both  material  and  persona],  than  has 
ever  existed  before,  or  will  exist  again  in  a 
numerous  people ;    and  even  now,    when 
many  causes  of  inequality  have  been   at 
work  for  seventy  year?,  M.  de  Tocqueville 
remarks,  that  there  is  more  difference  in 
civilization  between  Normandy  and  Britta- 
ny, whic)i   are  united    by  a   bridge,  than 
there  is  between  Maine  and  Georgia,  which 
are  separated  by  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude. 
When  the  weakness  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, yielding  to  the  folly  and  obstina- 
cy of  the  British  King,  drove  these  pros- 
perous and  loyal  colonies  to  resistance,  it 
was  not  the  states  but  the  people  who  took 
the  lead.    The  delegates  who  met  in  Con- 
gress in  1774,  were  appointed  not  by  the 
legislature  but  by  the  people.     In  nearly 
their  first  act,  their  petition  to  the  Crown 
of  November  1774,  they   describe  them- 
selves as  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  of 
the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  &c.,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  those  colonies  ;  and  they  ask  redress 
'  in  the  name  of  the  faithful  people  of  Ame- 
rica.'     They  immediately  assumed  pow- 
ers which  the  State  legislatures  were  inca- 
pable of  granting  to  them,  and  which  could 
have  proceeded  only  from  a  people  restored 
by  revolution  to  its  original  right  of  self- 
government.     Some  of  their  enactments, 
indeed,  could  not  have  been  executed  even 
by  a  revolutionary  despotism.   They  forbade 
the  importation  of  British  commodities,  and 
then  enacted  that  all  manufactures  should 
be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  so  that  no 
undue  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  a  scarci- 
ty of  goods. 
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The  Congress  which  met  the  next  year, 
(hough  similarly  appointed,  certainly  adop- 
ted the  Federal  instead  of  the  national  prin- 
ciple. One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  franrre 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  20th  of 
May  1775.  By  these  articles  the  united 
colonies  entered  into  a  firm  league  and 
friendship  with  each  other,  to  cease  on  re- 
conciliation with  Great  Britain,  but  on 
failure  thereof,  to  be  perpetual.  Each  col- 
ony to  retain  its  own  laws  and  constitutions, 
or  to  amend  them  as  it  might  think  fit :  To 
send  annually  delegates  to  Congress  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  every  five  thousand 
polls :  Congress  to  meet  in  eaX:h  colony  by 
rotation  :  Each  delegate  to  have  a  vole,  and, 
if  necessarily  absent,  by  proxy :  One  half 
to  be  a  quorum :  Congress  to  determine  on 
foreign  relations,  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain,  settling  disputes  between  colony 
and  colony,  the  planting  new  colonies,  gen- 
eral commerce  and  currency,  and  military 
defence;  The  expense  to  be  supplied  by 
each  colony,  in  proportion  to  its  male  polls 
between  sixteen  and  sixty  years,  by  taxes 
to  be  raised  and  levied  according  to  its  own 
laws ;  Congress  to  be  at  liberty  to  propose 
amendments,  binding  when  approved  of  by 
a  majority  of  the  colonial  legislatures. 

This  rude  sketch  of  a  Confederacy  was 
not  ratified  by  the  people  or  by  the  provin- 
cial legislatures,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  acted  on.  Many  writers  on  the 
history  of  the  American  constitution, 
among  whom  are  Kent  and  Story,  scarcely 
allude  to  it. 

The  Congress  of  1776  was  equally  Fed- 
eral. It  declared  '  the  United  Colonies  to 
be  free  and  independent  states,  and  as  such 
to  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  do  ail  other  acts  which  inde- 
pendent states  may  of  right  do.'  It  is  re- 
markable that  not  one  of  the  sovereign 
powers  thus  enumerated  had,  at  that  time, 
been  exercised  ;  or  has  since  been  exer- 
cised by  any  one  of  the  states  which  here 
declared  themselves  to  be  independent. 

On  the  4th  of  October  1776,  the  Con- 
gress signed  new  Articles  of  confederacy. 
They  differed  from  those  of  1775  principal- 
ly in  the  following  points.  First,  the  seve- 
ral states  are  prohibited  from  entertaining 
any  relations  with  foreign  powers,  or  con- 
tracting any  alliances  between  one  another 
except  by  consent  of  Congress.  Congress 
to  meet  always  at  Philadelphia,  to  consist 
of  delegates  sent  by  the  different  states, 
and   revocable  at  will;    the  delegates  of 
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might  think  fit,  passed  the  narrow  and  some- 
vhat  indistinct  line  which  distinguishes  a 
close  confederacy  from  a  loose  incorpora- 
tion. It  would  have  enabled  the  fourteen 
representative  cantons,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  only  one  of  the  eight  pure  democ- 
racies, to  abolish  the  democratic  institutions 
of  the  remaining  seven  ;  and  to  drag  all  those 
who  opposed  them  before  the  Federal  tribu- 
nal, to  be  punished  for  treason  or  rebellion. 

But  though  we  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  eminent  men  who  were  the  framers  of 
the  project — though  we  think  that,  if  it  had 
been  adopted,  Switzerland  would  in  theory 
have  ceased  to  be  a  mere  confederacy  of 
Independent  states, — we  agree  with  them 
in  believing  that  the  practical  result  would 
have  been  beneficial.  It  did  not  alarm  the 
fears  or  hurt  the  pride  of  the  smaller  can- 
tons, by  an  inequality  of  votes.  It  gave 
few  new  powers  to  the  Diet,  and  those 
which  it  gave  were  not  likely  to  excite 
much  jealousy.  It  left  to  the  cantons  near- 
ly the  whole  management  of  their  internal 
affairs, — merely  preventing  their  exercising 
their  power  to  the  injury  of  themselves  and 
of  their  neighbors.  As  respects  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  it  subjected  them  to 
no  restrictions  except  those  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  give  law  the  predominance  over 
force,  and  to  repress  crimes  which  the  can- 
tonal governments  are  unable  to  prevent  or 
to  punish.  If  a  federal  tribunal  had  existp 
ed,  it  is  probable  that  the  excesses  of  last 
spring  would  not  have  occurred.  The  mis- 
guided invaders  of  Luzern  knew,  that  if 
they  were  beaten,  their  own  cantons  afford- 
ed them  retreats.  Few  of  them  would  have 
ventured  on  such  an  enterprise,  if  there  had 
been  a  third  party,  bound  by  duty,  and  arm- 
ed with  power,  to  punish  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  questionable  provision 
was  that  which  enabled  a  majority  of  fifteen 
cantons  to  alter  the  Pacie  as  they  might 
think  proper.  Some  power  of  alteration 
beyond  that  which  necessarily  belongs  to  all 
contracting  parties  when  unanimous,  is 
wanting ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
either  the  necessary  majority  ought  to  have 
been  greater, — eighteen,  perhaps,  or  even 
twenty  votes,  instead  of  fifteen ;  or  that  cer- 
tain matters,  such  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
cantons,  ought  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  power  of  alteration  by  a  majority. — 
There  is  little  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  this  part  of  the  project  would  have  oc- 
casioned real  inconvenience ;  and,  as. sin- 
cere friends  to  Switzerland,  we  must  re- 
gret that  it  was  abandoned. 

Vol.  VII.— No.  III.  27 
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The  American  Union  is  placed  on  the 
limit  which  separates  a  confederacy  from 
an  incorporation.  It  is  either  the  strictest 
alliance  of  independent  states,  or  the  loosest 
aggregation  of  subordinate  municipalities. 
The  decision  whether  it  belongs  to  the  one 
classor  to  the  other,  leads  to  important  re- 
sults. If  the  Union  be  an  incorporation — ^if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  form  one  na* 
tion,  each  individual  citizen  owes  allegiance 
to  that  nation.  A  combination  among  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  citizens  to  withdraw  from  that 
allegiance,  and  either  to  form  themselves 
into  an  independent  sovereignty,  or  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  any  other  sovereign 
power,  would  be  a  treasonable  conspiracy — 
H  conspiracy  for  which  every  person  engaged 
in  it  would  be  personally  responsible.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Union  be  a  mere  alli- 
ance,— if  the  states  of  which  it  is  constituted 
are  distinct  nations,  each  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent, though  bound  to  the  others  by 
treaty, — there  is  no  national  authority,  be- 
yond the  authority  of  each  state,  to  which 
allegiance  can  be  due.  If  any  one  shall 
think  fit  to  separate  from  the  Union,  it  may 
do  so.  The  seceding  state  will  be  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  treaty ;  the  remainder  of  the 
confederacy  will  be  entitled  to  exercise 
against  it  the  rights  of  war,  and,  if  success- 
ful, the  rights  of  conquest,  but  cannot  treat 
any  of  its  subjects  as  criminals.  In  fact,  the 
subjects  of  the  seceding  states  would  be  le- 
gally criminal  if  they  refused  to  obey  its  or- 
ders, though  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
federal  authority.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  spec- 
ulative enquiry,  like  the  questions  as  to  the 
grounds  on  which  every  supreme  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  obedience.  The  doubt 
here  raised  is,  which  is  the  supreme  govern^' 
ment  ?  In  case  of  conflict  between  the  fed* 
eral  and  local  authorities,  to  which  of  them 
is  obedience  due  1  As  this  is  a  question  on 
which  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  law* 
yers  in  America  irreconcilably  differ,*-^on 
which  even  the  framers  of  the  Union  were 
not  agreed, — it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
us  if  we  were  to  give  an  opinion,  without  at 
least  supporting  it  by  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  have  convinced  us. 

For  this  purpose,  we  must  consider  not 
merely  the  articles  of  Union,  but  the  previ- 
ous history  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  adopted.  We  say  the  people,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  always 
been  one  people.  The  citizen  of  one  state 
never  was  an  alien  in  another.  Under  the 
British  rule,  all  were  fellow  subjects,  M 
obeyed  the  same  sovereign,  all  spoke  the 
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same  language,  all  looked  back  to  the  same 
ancestors,  nearly  all  professed  the  same  re- 
ligion ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant link,  all  were  governed  by  the  same 
common  law.     I'he  ruling  power  in  all  was 
a  house  of  representatives  elected  by  a  very 
wide  sufirage,  a  council,  and  a  governor. 
Besides  this  general  resemblance  between 
colony  and  colony,  the  different  classes  in 
each   colony  were   little  distinguished   by 
manners,  wealth,  or  habits.     In  the  British 
Islands,  the  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
Irish,  have  each  a  distinct  national  charac- 
ter, which  is  again  modified  by   the  acci- 
dents of  rank,    wealth,  trade,   and  profes- 
sion.    In  the  colonies,  nobody   was  poor, 
and   nobody  was  very  rich ;    nobody  was 
grossly  ignorant,  and  very  few  were  highly 
educated.     The  only  rank  was  official,  and 
therefore  temporary;    and  it  is   probable 
that,  throughout  that  vast   territory,  there 
was  a  nearer  approach  to  equality,  a  flatter 
level,  both  material  and  personal,  than  has 
ever  existed  before,  or  will  exist  again  in  a 
numerous  people ;    and  even  now,    when 
many  causes  of  inequality  have  been   at 
work  for  seventy  years,  M.  de  Tocqueville 
remarks,  that  there  is  more  difference   in 
civilization  between  Normandy  and  Britta- 
ny, whic|i   are  united    by   a   bridge,  than 
there  is  between  Maine  and  Georgia,  which 
are  separated  by  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude. 
When  the  weakness  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, yielding  to  the  folly  and  obstina- 
cy of  the  British  King,  drove  these  pros- 
perous and  loyal  colonies  to  resistance,  it 
was  not  the  states  but  the  people  who  took 
the  lead.     The  delegates  who  met  in  Con- 
gress in  1774,  were  appointed  not  by  the 
legislature  but  by  the  people.     In  nearly 
their  first  act,  their  petition  to  the  Crown 
of  November   1774,  they   describe  them- 
selves as  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  of 
the  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  &c.,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  colonies  ;  and  they  ask  redress 
'  in  the  name  of  the  faithful  people  of  Ame- 
rica.'     They  immediately  assumed  pow- 
ers which  the  State  legislatures  were  inca- 
pable of  granting  to  them,  and  which  could 
have  proceeded  only  from  a  people  restored 
by  revolution  to  its  original  right  of  self- 
government.     Some  of  their  enactment:), 
indeed,  could  not  have  been  executed  even 
by  a  revolutionary  despotism.    They  forbade 
the  importation  of  British  commodities,  and 
then  enacted  that  all  manufactures  should 
be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  so  that  no 
undue  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  a  scarci- 
ty of  goods. 
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The  Congress  which  met  the  next  year, 
though  similarly  appointed,  certainly  adop- 
ted the  Federal  instead  of  the  national  prin- 
ciple. One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  framfe 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  20tb  of 
May  1775.  By  these  articles  the  united 
colonies  entered  into  a  firm  league  and 
friendship  with  each  other,  to  cease  on  re- 
conciliation with  Great  Britain,  but  on 
failure  thereof,  to  be  perpetual.  Each  col- 
ony to  retain  its  own  laws  and  constitutions, 
or  to  amend  them  as  it  might  think  fit :  To 
send  annually  delegates  to  Congress  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  every  five  thousand 
polls  :  Congress  to  meet  in  eath  colony  by 
rotation :  Each  delegate  to  have  a  vote,  and, 
if  necessarily  absent,  by  proxy  :  One  half 
to  be  a  quorum :  Congress  to  determine  on 
foreign  relations,  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain,  settling  disputes  between  colony 
and  colony,  the  planting  new  colonies,  gen- 
eral commerce  and  currency,  and  military 
defence ;  The  expense  to  be  supplied  by 
each  colony,  in  proportion  to  its  male  polls 
between  sixteen  and  sixty  years,  by  taxes 
to  be  raised  and  levied  according  to  its  own 
laws  ;  Congress  to  be  at  liberty  to  propose 
amendments,  binding  when  approved  of  by 
a  majority  of  the  colonial  legislatures. 

This  rude  sketch  of  a  Confederacy  was 
not  ratified  by  the  people  or  by  the  provin- 
cial legislatures,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  acted  on.  Many  writers  on  the 
history  of  the  American  constitution, 
among  whom  are  Kent  and  Story,  scarcely 
allude  to  it. 

The  Congress  of  1776  was  equally  Fed- 
eral. It  declared  '  the  United  Colonies  to 
be  free  and  independent  states,  and  as  such 
to  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  do  all  other  acts  which  inde- 
pendent states  may  of  right  do.'  It  is  re- 
markable that  not  one  of  the  sovereign 
powers  thus  enumerated  had,  at  that  time, 
been  exercised ;  or  has  since  been  exer^ 
cised  by  any  one  of  the  states  which  here 
declared  themselves  to  be  independent. 

On  the  4th  of  October  1776,  the  Con- 
gress signed  new  Articles  of  confederacy. 
They  differed  from  those  of  1775  principal- 
ly in  the  following  points.  First,  the  seve- 
ral states  are  prohibited  from  entertaining 
any  relations  with  foreign  powers,  or  con- 
tracting any  alliances  between  one  another 
except  by  consent  of  Congress.  Congress 
to  meet  always  at  Philadelphia,  to  consist 
of  delegates  sent  by  the  different  states, 
and   revocable  at  will;    the  delegates  of 
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each  state  to  have  only  a  single  vote.  No 
delegate  to  be  appointed  for  more  than 
three  years  out  of  six,  or  to  hold  any  paid 
office,  federal  or  provincial.  For  all  im- 
portant questions  the  concurrence  of  nine 
out  of  the  thirteen  states  to  be  necessary  ; 
and  for  all  others,  except  a  mere  adjourn- 
ment from  day  to  day,  the  concurrence  of 
seven.  Lastly,  the  Articles  of  confederacy 
are  to  be  altered  only  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  Congress,  ratified  by  the  legislature 
of  each  of  the  states. 

The  Congress  having,  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  admitted  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  states,  its  members  acted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  treaty  merely  as  am- 
bassadors, and  not  even  as  plenipotentia- 
ries. As  soon  as  it  was  completed  it  was 
sent  to  the  states  for  ratification ;  and  it 
was  not  until  1781 ,  nearly  at  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  that  the  final  ratifi- 
cation was  obtained. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  confederation  of  1775  rather  less  ob- 
jectionable than  that  of  1776.  A  smaller 
quorum  was  required,  and  a  bare  majority 
of  that  quorum  was  sufficient.  Under  the 
confederation  of  1776  the  mere  absence  of 
the  delegates  from  six  states  of\en  paralys- 
ed the  whole  Union ;  and  even  when  those 
of  nine  were  assembled,  not  merely  the 
opposition  of  a  single  state,  but  its  refusal 
to  vote,  or  the  neutralization  of  its  vote  by 
a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  its  dele- 
gates, prevented  the  requisite  concurrence. 
The  exclusion  from  Congress  of  persons 
holding  office,  and  ^he  refusal  of  re-eligi- 
bility, mark  the  progress  of  democratic 
jealousy;  and  the  declaration,  that  the 
terms  of  confederation  should  not  be  alter- 
ed except  by  unanimous  consent,  made 
them  in  fact,  as  far  as  words  could  make 
them  so,  unalterable;  since  every  compact 
whatever  is  alterable  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  parties  to  it. 

The  United  States  may  be  said  to  have 
been  bound  by  this  treaty  for  twelve  years, 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  having  been 
proposed  by  Congress  in  1776,  and  from 
that  time  acted  on,  though  not  adopted, 
by  a  majority  of  the  States,  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1778 ;  and  the  present  constitution, 
which  superseded  them,  having  obtained  a 
similar  ratification  in  the  summer  of  1788. 
Of  these,  six  were  war,  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  1782.  While  the  contest  was 
raging,  the  confederacy  was  pressed  togeth- 
er by  England  on  one  side  and  France  on 
the  other.    But  the  looseness  of  the  bond  j 
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let  in  destructive  elements,  which  kept  it 
always  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  As  a 
general  rule,  Congress  acted  not  on  indi- 
viduals but  on  States.  It  could  require 
supplies  of  men  and  of  money  from  the 
members  of  the  Union,  but  it  was  forced 
to  leave  to  the  local  legislatures  the  task  of 
raising  them.  If  they  chose  to  enlist  their 
men  only  for  a  year,  or  even  for  a  less  pe- 
riod ;  if  they  neglected  to  pay,  or  to  clothe, 
or  to  arm  them  ;  if  they  raised  their  sup- 
plies of  money  by  issuing  paper  without 
providing  for  its  convertibility,  or  limiting 
its  amount;  or  if,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  they  neglected  altogether  to  comply 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  central  authori- 
ty, that  authority  was  powerless.  The  de- 
faulting state  was  sovereign.  It  had  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  treaty,  for  which  the  only 
remedy  was  war ;  and  the  attempt  to  ap- 
ply that  remedy  would  have  produced  im- 
mediate ruin  to  the  whole  Confederacy. 

On  looking  through  Washington's  cor- 
respondence  it  will   be  seen,   that  not  a 
single  year  passed  in  which   he  did  not 
fully  expect,   that   unless  the  conduct  of 
the  States  was  totally  altered,  or  France 
would   supply   the  money  and  the  troops 
which  they  neglected  to  furnish,  the  resist- 
ance to  Great  Britain  must  cease.     In  a 
letter  to  Congress,  dated  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust 17S0,  he  thus  condenses  the  history 
of  the  first  five  years  of  the  war  : — '  If  we 
bad  formed  a  permanent  army,  we  never 
should  have  had  to  retreat,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  across  the  Delaware,  in  1776,  trem- 
bling for  the  fate  of  America,  which  no- 
thing  but  the  infatuation  of  the  enemy 
could  have  saved ;  we  should  pot  have  re- 
mained all  t^e  succeeding  winter  at  their 
mercy,  with  sometimes  scarcely  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  mount  the  ordinary 
guards,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  dissipa- 
ted if  they   had  only  thought  proper  to 
march  against  us,  (1777;)  we  should  not 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  fighting -^ 
at  Brandywine  with  an  unequal  number  of 
raw  troops,  and  aflerwards  of  seeing  Phila- 
delphia fall  a  prey  to  a  victorious  enemy ; 
we  should  not  have  been  at  Valley  Forge 
with  less  than  half  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
destitute  of  every  thing,  in  a  situation  nei- 
ther to  resist  nor  to  retire  (1778;)  we 
should  not  have  seen  New-York  lefl  with 
a  handful  of  meri,  yet  an  overmatch  for  the 
main  army   of  these  States  (1779;)    we 
should  not  have  found  ourselves  this  spring 
( 1780)  so  Weak  as  to  be  insulted  by  5000 
men,  unable  to  protect  our  baggage  and 
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magazines — our  security  depending  on  a 
want  of  enterprise  in  the  enemy ;  we  should 
not  have  been,  during  a  greater  part  of 
the  war,  indebted  for  our  safety  to  their 
inactivity.'*  This  was  no  ebullition  of  tem- 
porary disappointment.  Washington's  con- 
temporary letters  paint,  in  still  darker  co- 
lors, the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
through  the  weakness  of  Congress,  and 
misconduct  of  the  States. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1776,  for  instance 
when  nothing  but  the  Delaware  was  be- 
tween him  and  the  superior  army  of  Gen- 
eral Howe,  every  letter  contains  anticipa- 
tions of  immediate  defeat.  Thus,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  he  writes — '  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  (the  enemy)  will 
pass  the  Delaware  as  soon  as  possible. 
Happy  should  I  be  if  I  could  see  the 
means  of  preventing  them.  At  present  I 
confess  1  do  not.'t  A  week  after,  on  the 
20th,  he  says — '  I  think  the  design  of  Gen- 
eral Howe  is  to  possess  himself  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  1  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent 
him,  as  ten  days  more  will  put  an  end  to 
'  the  existence  of  our  army.'| 

It  was  in  these  desperate  circumstances, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  when  his  army 
was  within  four  days  of  disbanding,  that 
Washington  ventured  on  the  almost  des- 
perate expedient  of  crossing  the  river  at 
Trenton,  with  his  handful  of  ill-disciplined 
troops,  and  attacking  that  army  before 
which  he  had  been  for  three  months  retreat- 
ing. In  his  confidential  orders  to  the  offi- 
cers who  were  to  take  part  in  the  move- 
ment, he  does  not  palliate  its  danger :  '  but 
necessity,'  he  adds, '  dire  necessity,  will — 
nay,  must — ^justify  an  attack.'^  The  Brit- 
ish general  was  found  as  unfit  for  defen- 
sive as  he  had  been  for  offensive  war. 
The  apparently  hopeless  enterprise  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  British  army  retreated  almost 
in  panic  to  Brunswick  and  New- York,  and 
Washington  intrenched  himself  in  Morris- 
town,  at  about  thirty  miles'  distance.  He 
did  not  feel  himself,  however,  much  re- 
lieved by  his  victory. 

Not  three  weeks  after,  on  the  I9th  of 
January  1777,  he  tells  the  Pennsylvanian 
authorities,  that  *  the  army  is  so  much  re- 
duced since  we  led  Trenton,  and  the  many 
that  will  be  discharged  in  a  few  weeks  will 
so  weaken  our  forces,  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  oppose  the  enemy  with  success. — 

«  Sparks*  Washington,  Vol.  vii.  p.  162. 
t  Vol,  iv.  p.  211. 
t  Vol.  It.  p.  233. 
§  Vol.  iv.  p.  241. 
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As  I  cannot  expect  our  situation  to  be  long 
a  secret  to  the  enemy,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  take  advantage  of  our  weakness.'* 
And  to  Congress  he  writes,  ''the  fluctuating 
state  of  an  army  composed  chiefly  of  mili- 
tia, bids  fair  to  reduce  us  to  the  situation  in 
which  we  were  some  time  ago,  that  is,  of 
having  scarcely  any  army  at  all.  One  of 
the  Philadelphia  battalions  goes  home  to- 
day, the  other  two  remain  a  few  days  longer 
by  courtesy.  The  time  for  which  MiHin's 
brigade  came  out  is  expired,  and  they  stay 
from  day  to  day  by  solicitation,  their  num- 
ber much  reduced  by  desertions.'!  A  week 
ailer,  on  the  26th,  he  says, '  the  enemy  must 
be  ignorant  of  our  numbers,  or  have  not 
horses  for  their  artillery,  or  they  would  not 
leave  us  undisturbed.'  Soon  afler,  on  the 
2d  of  March, J  he  estimates  General  Howe's 
force  at  ]0,0U0  men,  well  disciplined  and 
well  appointed ;  his  own  at  4000,  all  raw, 
badly  officered,  and  under  no  goTernment; 
infers  an  attack  to  be  imminent,  and  fears 
that,  if  it  take  place  while  the  relative  con- 
dition of  the  two  armies  is  unaltered,  '  the 
game  is  up.'§  On  the  12th  of  April,  he 
writes  to  his  brother, '  To  my  great  surprise 
we  are  still  in  a  calm,  how  long  it  will,  how 
long  it  can  remain,  is  beyond  my  skill  to 
determine.  That  it  has  continued  much 
beyond  my  expectation,  is  certain.  But  to 
expect  that  General  Howe  will  not  avail 
himself  of  our  weak  state,  is  to  say  that  he 
is  unfit  for  the  trust  reposed  in  him — ^the 
campaign  will  be  opened,  and  without  men 
on  our  side.  The  ridiculous  and  incon- 
sistent orders  given  by  the  executive  pow- 
ers in  some  of  the  states,  and  even  by  the 
officers  therein,  are  scarcely  to  be  thought 
of  with  patience.  It  would  seem  as  if  to 
harrass  the  troops  and  delay  their  juncture, 
were  the  ends  in  view.'||  The  calm,  how- 
ever, continued  till  the  end  of  June,  when 
General  Howe,  having  now  allowed  Wash- 
ington to  collect  the  appearance  of  an  army, 
marched  a  few  miles  towards  him,  and  then 
returned  to  Staten  Island  and  New- York. 
Washington  considered  this  retreat  '  as  a 
peculiar  mark  of  Providence.'^  At  length, 
on  the  23d  of  July,  he  embarked  his  troops, 
according  to  Washington's  expectations  and 
fears,  to  proceed  up  the  North  River,  and 
join  General  Burgoyne  in  his  advance  from 
Canada — but  really  to  go  to  the  south  and 
invade    Pennsylvania    by   the  Chesapeak. 
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'Washington  proceeded  by  land  to  meet  him, 
marched  through  Philadelphia  on  the  24th 
of  August,  was  beaten  at  Brandywine  on 
the  11th  of  September,  and  again  at  Ger- 
mantown  on  the  4th  of  October ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  intrenched 
himself  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  British  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia. 

In  these  positions  the  two  armies  remain- 
ed till  the  middle  of  the  following  July.  So 
similar  was  the  sequence  of  events,  that 
Washington's  letters  from  Valley  Forge,  are 
oAen  almost  copies  of  those  written  in  the 
preceding  year  from  Morristown.  Thus,  on 
the  23d  of  December,  he  tells  Congress, 
that  '  unless  some  great  and  capital  change 
suddenly  takes  place,  his  army  must  inev- 
itably be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these 
three  things, — starve,  dissolve,  or  disper^-e; 
that  three  or  four  days  of  bad  weather 
would  prove  their  destruction ;  that  out  of 
bis  whole  force  of  11,000  men,  2898  are  in 
camp  unfit  for  duty,  because  they  are  bare- 
foot and  otherwise  naked,  besides  a  num- 
ber confined  in  the  hospitals  for  want  of 
shoes,  and  others  in  the  farmhouses  on  the 
same  account,  and  that  fur  want  of  blankets 
many  are  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night  by 
fires.**  In  the  following  February,  one  of 
his  officers.  General  Varnum,  says,  '  the 
situation  of  the  camp  is  such,  that,  in  all 
human  probability,  the  army  must  shortly 
dissolve.'t  Washington  himself,  writing  at 
the  same  time,  anticipates  a  general  mutiny 
and  desertion.!  In  the  March  following, 
he  desires  the  Congress  to  estimate  the  tem- 
per of  the  army  from  the  circumstance,  that 
within  the  last  six  months  between  two  and 
three  hundred  officers  had  resigned  their 
commissions ;  and  that  the  supplies  of  men, 
said  to  have  been  forwarded  to  him  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  from  deser- 
tion and  other  causes,  had  dwindled  to 
nothing.^  On  the  10th  of  April  he  com- 
plains to  Congress,  that,  from  want  of  prop- 
er provisions,  the  officers  arc  mouldering 
away ;  that  scarce  a  day  passes  without  a 
resignation  of  two  or  three  commissions: 
that  those  who  go  on  furlough  do  not  return ; 
and  that  no  order,  regularity,  or  care  of  the 
men,  or  of  the  public  property,  prevails. || 

Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1780,  we  find  neither  the  temper  nor  the 
condition  of  the  army  improved.     *  There 
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never,'  he  says,  '  has  been  a  stage  in  the 
war  in  which  the  dissatisfaction  has  been 
so  general  or  so  alarming.  Some  States 
furnish  their  troops  pretty  amply,  others 
provide  them  with  some  necessaries,  others 
do  little  or  nothing  at  all.  The  officers  and 
men  compare  circumstances.  The  officers 
resign,  and  we  have  now  scarcely  a  suf- 
ficient number  left  to  take  care  even  of  the 
fragments  of  corps  which  remain.  The 
men  have  not  this  resource  ;  they  murmur 
and  brood  over  their  discontent.'*  On  the 
28th  of  May  he  says,  '  Unless  a  system 
very  diffisrent  from  that  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed be  immediately  adopted  throughout 
the  States,  our  affairs  must  soon  become 
desperate,  beyond  the  possibility  of  recov- 
ery. Indeed,  I  have  almost  ceased  to 
hope.'f 

No  such  change,  however,  took  place ; 
and  a  few  months  after  we  find  him  resting 
solely  on  the  hope  of  assistance  from  France. 
*  One  of  two  things,'  he  writes  to  Franklin 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1780,  '  is  essential 
to  us, — peace,  or  the  most  vigorous  aid  of 
our  allies.'l  On  the  20th  of  November  he 
says,  *  Congress  will  deceive  themselves  if 
they  imagine  that  the  army  can  rub  through 
a  second  campaign  as  the  last.'^  On  the 
7th  of  January,  1781,  he  informs  the  States, 
that  under  the  existing  system  it  will  be 
vain  to  expect  from  the  troops  another  cam- 
paign.ll  On  the  15th  of  January,  he  states 
to  Colonel  Laurens  his  belief,  that  without 
an  immediate  and  ample  succor  in  money, 
though  the  States  may  make  a  feeble  and 
expiring  effort,  the  next  campaign  will  in 
all  probability  be  their  last.lJ  On  the  9th 
of  April  he  tells  Laurens  that  the  predic- 
tions of  his  last  letter  are  becoming  verifi- 
ed. *  We  cannot,'  he  says,  *  transport  pro- 
visions to  the  army,  because  we  cannot  pay 
the  teamsters.  Our  troops  are  approaching 
fast  to  nakedness,  our  hospitals  are  without 
medicines,  our  sick  without  nutriment,  our 
works  at  a  stand,  and  the  artificers  disband- 
ing; in  a  word,  we  are  at  the  end  of  our 
tether.  Without  foreign  aid  our  present 
force,  which  is  but  the  remnant  of  an  army, 
cannot  be  kept  together  this  campaign, 
much  less  will  it  be  in  readiness  for  an- 
other.'**  The  money  thus  earnestly  im- 
plored was  obtained,  but  the  next  year  the 
distress  had  returned.    On  the  4th  of  May 
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1782,  in  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  the 
different  States,  he  asks,  'Under  the  pres- 
ent pla'n  of  non-compliance  with  requisitions 
for  men  and  supplies,  how  is  it  possible  to 
continue  the  war  ?  If  the  States  will  not 
impose,  or  do  not  collect  and  apply  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  war,  the  sooner  we 
make  terms  the  better ;  the  longer  we  con- 
tinue a  feeble  and  ineffectual  war,  the 
greater  will  be  our  distress  at  the  hour  of 
submission.'* 

Fortunately  for  the  greatness,  though 
perhaps  not  for  the  morality  or  the  happi- 
ness of  America,  the  war  had,  by  this  time, 
become  unpopular  in  England.  On  the 
27th  of  February,  1782,  the  Commons  ad- 
dressed the  Crown  against  the  continuance 
of  hostilities.  On  the  20th  of  March  Lord 
North  resigned,  and,  though  the  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  were  not  signed  until  Novem- 
ber, the  general  expectation  of  its  conclu- 
sion prevented  any  active  military  opera- 
tions on  either  side. 

On  looking  back  at  this  memorable  con- 
test, three  conclusions  appear  to  us  to  be 
irresistible.  First,  that  such  was  the  inca- 
pacity and  misconduct  of  Congress  and  of 
the  States,  that  nothing  but  the  extraordi- 
nary military  and  moral  qualities  of  Wash- 
ington saved  them  from  ruin.  Secondly, 
that  even  Washington  could  not  have  saved 
them,  if  the  British  commanders  had  acted 
with  ordinary  skill  and  courage.  And, 
Thirdly,  that  neither  Washington's  merits 
nor  the  British  demeriu  would  have  enabled 
the  United  States  to  conquer  their  indepen- 
dence, if  France  had  remained  neutral. 
And  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  such 
was  the  exhaustion  of  both  France  and 
America,  that  if  England  had  been  willing, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  able, 
to  continue  the  war  for  a  couple  of  years 
longer,  she  might  have  concluded  it  tri- 
umphantly. Whether  that  would  have  been 
on  the  whole  a  good  or  an  evil  is  a  more 
difficult  question. 

Weak  as  the  Federal  tie  was  during  the 
war,  it  became  still  more  feeble  after  the 
peace.  There  was  not  a  state  in  which  in- 
dividuals, powerful  from  their  position,  and 
bodies  powerful  from  their  numbers,  were 
not  anxious  to  break  it.  The  expenses  of 
the  war  had  been  supported  chiefly  by  loans, 
and  by  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency,  so 
profuse  that  it  had  become  almost  valueless. 
The  debtors  formed  of  course  the  numeri- 
cal majority  in  every  state,  and  in  almost 
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every  state  the  numerical  majority  was  on»* 
nipotent.  Congress  required  the  states  to 
tax  themselves  to  secure  the  loans  and  re< 
deem  the  paper  money.  They  not  only 
refused  to  obey  the  requisition,  but  actually 
passed  laws  enabling  the  valueless  paper 
money  to  be  tendered  in  payment  of  debt ; 
forbidding  any  difference  between  paper 
and  specie;  and  in  one  state,  requiring 
every  man  to  swear  that  he  would  sell  at 
the  same  price  for  the  one  as  for  the  other ; 
any  contravention  to  be  punished  as  a  case 
of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  Other  states 
passed  acts  inconsistent  with  the  treaties 
with  England  and  France ;  others  entered 
into  a  commercial  war  of  hostile  regula- 
tions; and  others  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
real  war  about  boundaries  and  jurisdictions. 
Many  of  the  leaders  felt  that  their  import- 
ance depended  on  the  sovereignty  of  their 
state.  If  New  York  was  a  nation,  its  gov- 
ernor was  a  sort  of  king.  If  it  was  a  mere 
province,  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  lord- 
mayor. 

At  length,  however,  the  evils  arising  from 
the  impotence  of  Congress,  and  the  folly 
and  tyranny  of  the  local  legislatures,  be- 
came intolerable.  In  1787,  Congress 
recommended  the  states  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration; and  to  propose  alterations  render- 
ing the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  government  and  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union.  The  people  of 
every  state,  except  Rhode  Island,  appointed 
commissioners.  They  met  in  May,  1787, 
and,  afler  a  discussion  of  four  months,  with 
closed  doors,  produced  the  seven  original 
Articles  of  the  present  constitution. 

Under  this  constitution,  the  supreme  fed- 
eral power, — instead  of  being  concentrated 
in  one  assembly,  as  it  had  been  under  the 
former  confederacy,  and  as  it  is  now  in  the 
German  and  Swiss  confederacies, — is  divi- 
ded into  three  branches,  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial;  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive functions  being,  however,  kept  less 
distinct  than  is  usually  attempted  in  written 
constitutions.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  nominally  in  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  a  Senate,  but  really  in  those 
two  houses  and  a  President.  Both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
are  elected  by  the  states ;  but  in  the  Senate 
each  state  has  two  members,  and  no  more, 
and  they  are  elected  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture :  the  representatives  are  elected  by  the 
persons  who  elect  the  popular  branch  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  the  number  re* 
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turned  for  each  state  depends  on  its  popu- 
lation. Delaware  has  now  only  one  mem- 
ber, New  York  thirty-four. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  is  a  federal,  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  national  insti- 
tution. That  Senators  and  Representatives 
must  be  inhabitants  of  the  states  bj  which 
they  are  chosen,  is  a  federal  mark  common 
to  both.  The  Senate  exercises  judicial, 
executive,  and  legislative  functions.  It  tries 
impeachments,  and  its  concurrence  is  ne- 
cessary to  treaties,  and  to  the  appointment 
of  some  high  officers.  The  Representa- 
tives have  no  judicial  powers,  nor  any  that 
are  strictly  executive,  except  that  war  must 
be  declared  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  The 
most  important  powers  of  the  two  houses 
are  those  which  enable  them  to  impose  and 
collect  taxes,  to  borrow  money,  to  regulate 
commerce,  to  naturalize,  to  grant  patents, 
to  create  national  tribunals,  to  coin  and 
regulate  money,  and  punish  forgery,  to  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  to 
raise,  support,  and  regulate,  a  military  and 
naval  force,  to  dispose  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  admit  new  states 
into  the  Union ;  and  to  make  all  laws  which 
may  be  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the 

Sowers  granted  by  the  constitution.     The 
Lepresentatives  sit  for  two  years,  the  Sen- 
ators for  six. 

The  President  is  appointed  by  electors 
nominated  by  the  states, — each  state  ap- 
pointing a  number  equal  to  its  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress.  This  is  a 
national  arrangement,  as  it  proportions  the 
influence  of  each  state  to  its  population. 
New  York,  having  two  senators  and  thirty- 
four  representatives,  now  appoints  thirty- 
six  electors;  Delaware,  having  two  senators 
but  only  one  representative,  only  three. 
But  if  no  person  have  a  majority  of  the 
whole  body  of  electors,  the  choice  devolves 
on  the  House  of  Representatives — voting, 
however,  not  by  number  but  by  states, 
which  is  of  course  a  compromise  in  favor 
of  the  federal  principle.  The  President 
holds  office  for  four  years,  but  is  re-eligible 
— is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  represents  the  Union  in  its  foreign 
relations,  makes  treaties,  which  require, 
however,  the  ratification  of  the  Senate,  and 
has  a  suspensive  Off 0  on  all  the  proceedings 
of  Congress.  His  great  influence,  how- 
ever, arises  from  his  powers  of  appointing 
and  removing  national  officers.  The  con- 
stitution enables  him  to  nominate  to  the 
high  diplomatic  and  judicial  offices,  but 
gives  to  the  Senate  ar  negative,  and  enables 
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Congress  to  vest  in  him  alone  all  other  ap- 
pointments— a  power  which  Congress  has 
exercised  so  liberally,  that  he  now  enjoys 
nearly  the  whole  patronage  of  the  Union. 
Still  more  extensive  is  his  power  of  removal. 
It  extends  not  merely  to  the  offices  within 
his  absolute  gift,  but  even  to  those  as  to 
which  the  Senate  has  a  veto;  and,  as  it  is 
not  restrained  by  public  opinion,  it  places 
the  whole  official  world  at  his  mercy. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
IS  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish. 
The  judges  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior — nearly  a  solitary  exception  from 
the  general  rule.  Their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  all  questions  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  constitution ;  to  all  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  and  the  treaties  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  to  all  admiralty  and  maritime 
cases ;  to  controversies  in  which  the  United 
Slates  are  a  party ;  to  those  between  two 
or  more  states,  between,  citizens  of  differ- 
ent states  and  between  a  state  of  the  Union, 
or  its  citizens,  and  foreign  states  or  sub- 
jects. As  the  constitution  was  originally 
adopted,  the  supreme  court  had  jurisdiction 
over  a  state  at  the  suit  of  an*  individual—* 
but,  in  anticipation,  perhaps,  of  the  expe- 
diency of  repudiation,  this  power  has  been 
repealed. 

Congress  may  propose  amendments  in 
the  constitution,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  become  law,— 
the  only  exception  being,  that  no  state  shall 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  vote  in  the  Senate. 
Lastly,  The  constitution,  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land ;  any  thing  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  state  notwithstanding. 
The  Articles  of  the  constitution  which  we 
have  omitted,  and  those  which  have  been 
added  by  amendment,  are  principally  neg- 
ative. The  most  important  are,  that  no 
export  duty  shall  be  imposed ;  that  no  state 
shall  have  any  foreign  relations,  make  any 
thing  but  gold  or  silver  a  legal  tender,  or 
pass  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts ;  that  a  republican  constitution  is 
guaranteed  to  every  state;  and  that  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Union,  or  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people. 

The  Articles  of  Union  were  submitted 
in  each  slate  to  a  convention  of  delegates 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  ultimately,  though 
not  without  great  opposition,  assented  to  by 
each  convention. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  there  exists 
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in  America  a  large  party  which  holds  the 
constitution,  of  which  we  have  thus  given 
an  outline,  to  be  a  mere  treaty  between 
sovereign  states,  and  binding  therefore  on 
each  only  so  far  as  it  is  observed  by  the 
others ; — which  holds  that  each  state  is  en- 
titled to  judge  for  itself,  whether  the  acts 
of  the  federal  government  are  authorized 
by  the  treaty,  and  is  entitled  to  disobey 
them  if  it  believe  them  to  be  not  so  author- 
ized; or,  whether  authorized  or  not,  if  it 
believes  the  evil  of  obedience  to  be  greater 
than  the  evil  of  resistance ; — which  holds 
that  such  resistance  is  not  rebellion,  but 
breach  of  treaty, — not  treason,  but  war; 
and  punishable,  therefore,  by  the  soldier, 
not  by  the  judge. 

From  these  opinions  we  utterly  dissent. 
They  appear  to  us  to  be  consistent  neither 
with  the  history,  nor  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Articles  of  Union.  We  have  seen 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  were 
originally  one  people.  That  although  the 
colonies  declared  themselves  to  be  sove- 
reign states,  no  state  ever  dealt  in  that 
character  with  foreign  nations ;  that  at  first 
they  recognized  each  other's  independence, 
and  tried  the  experiment  of  a  confederacy  ; 
that  the  experiment  was  so  unsuccessful, 
that  it  was  only  through  foreign  assistance, 
and  the  almost  incredible  folly  of  their  en- 
emy, that  they  escaped  subjugation  during 
the  war,  and  that  afler  the  peace  they  were 
on  the  brink  of  anarchy ;  that,  pressed  by 
the  existing  evils  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
dreading  still  greater  mischiefs,  they  re- 
solved to  substitute  for  it  a  Constitution ; 
and  that  it  whs  the  people,  not  the  states, 
in  convention,  not  by  their  legislatures, 
which  authorized  its  delegates  to  frame  that 
Constitution,  and  which  adopted  it  when 
framed. 

If  from  the  history  of  the  Constitution 
we  turn  to  its  text,  we  find  it  equally  op- 
posed to  the  supposed  sovereignty  of  the 
states.  The  power  of  amendment  is  in- 
consistent with  that  theory.  A  convention 
appointed  by  the  people  of  three-fourths  of 
the  states  may,  with  one  exception,  make 
what  alterations  they  think  fit.  They  can- 
not deprive  a  state  of  its  equal  vote  in  the 
Senate,  but  this  is  the  only  limit  to  their 
power.  The  people  of  twenty-one  out  of 
the  twenty-six  states  now  constituting  the 
Union, — or  of  thirty  out  of  the  forty  of 
which  it  will  soon  be  constituted, — may 
impose  on  the  others  whatever  form  of  gov- 
•ernment  they  choose.  They  may  create  a 
hereditary  President,  or  abolish  the  office 
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altogether ;  they  may  guarantee  to  every 
state  aristocratic  or  monarchical,  instead  of 
republican  institutions;  they  may  establish 
privileged  orders,  or  vest  the  central  gov- 
ernment in  a  single  assembly,  elected  an- 
nually by  universal  suffrage ;  they  may  cod» 
vert  the  United  States  into  a^monarchy,  an 
aristocracy^  or  a  democracy.  It  is  no  an- 
swer to  this  reasoning  to  say^  that  no  such 
violent  changes  are  likely  to  be  effected. 
No  state  that  is  legally  liable  to  be  thus  af- 
fected,— no  state  whose  whole  institutions 
are  at  the  mercy  of  its  neighbors, — is  sove- 
reign or  independent.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  every  one  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  important  changes 
will  not  be  made.  One  thing  the  people  of 
the  Northern  and  Central  states,  if  they 
acquire  the  requisite  preponderance,  cer- 
tainly ufill  do.  They  will  destroy  what  the 
Southern  states  call  their  domestic  instito- 
tions;  or,  if  they  do  not  abolish  slavery 
altogether,  will  treat  it  as  it  was  treated  by 
England,— >make  its  continuance  so  trouble- 
some that  it  will  not  be  worth  preserving* 

Again,  the  powers  of  the  President  are 
those  of  a  monarch,  not  of  the  chief  of  a 
confederacy.  They  far  exceed,  indeed, 
those  of  most  European  monarchs.  The 
sovereigns  of  Britain  and  of  France  have 
theoretically  the  power  to  choose  their  own 
ministers,  to  reject  bills  passed  by  both 
houses,  and  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
great  majority  of  the  public  officers.  Prac- 
tically, each  is  forced  to  nominate  the  min- 
isters whom  the  houses  or.  the  chambers 
point  out  to  him,  to  assent  to  the  bills  which 
they  have  passed,  and  to  allow  all  public 
officers,  except  a  few  of  those  who  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  retain  their  places  for  life.  The 
American  President  names  and  retains  his 
own  Cabinet,  rejects  any  bills  which  dis- 
please him,  and  displaces  all  public  officers 
whose  continuance  is  inconvenient  to  him 
— that  is  to  say,  all  who  do  not  belong  to 
his  party,  all  whose  places  he  wants  for  his 
friends,  and  all  who,  whether  friends  or 
enemies,  do  not  implicitly  obey  him. 
Twenty- five  years  hence,  when  the  wealth 
and  population  of  America  will  be  doubled, 
the  President,  if  the  Union,  and  his  powers 
and  patronage  continue,  will  be  the  most 
powerful  individual  in  the  world. 

But  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of 
Union,  which  most  strongly  give  to  them  a 
national,  as  opposed  to  a  federal  character, 
are  those  which  create  the  judicial  power. 
The  Supreme  Court,  as  the  altimate  court 
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of  appeal,  and  the  ultimate  interpreter  of 
the  constitution,  sits  in  judgment  on  all  the 
acts  of  the  States.  It  may  set  aside  their 
legislation  as  unconstitutional,  reverse  the 
judgments  of  their  courts,  and  declare  the 
acts  of  their  officers  illegal.  Throughout 
the  Union,  its  judges  make  circuits,  and 
its  subordinate  district  courts  are  establish* 
ed.  They  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  they  sit ;  they  are  not  depend- 
ent on  its  officers  for  the  execution  of  their 
process.  Every  where  they  exercise  over 
the  people  a  national  and  immediate  sove- 
reignty, before  which  all  provincial  power 
must  bend.  If  the  citizens  of  the  local 
government  of  a  State  think  that  a  district 
or  a  circuit  court,  established  by  Congress, 
has  exceeded  its  powers,  their  only  appeal 
is  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  of 
that  court  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  superiority  of  judges  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  for  life,  over 
•the  state  judges,  most  of  whom  are  elected 
by  the  people,  and  many  hold  for  short 
terms,  or  at  will,  occasions  a  general  wish 
to  resort  to  the  national  courts;  and  the 
provision  which  gives  them  jurisdiction, 
whenever  citizens  of  different  states  are 
parties,  enables  this  to  be  done  in  every 
important  case.  'It  is  every  day's  prac- 
tice,' says  Judge  Story,  '  for  a  citizen  of 
one  State  to  remove  to  another  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  latter  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  suits,  and  assert  interests 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.'* 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  forced  construction  ; 
but  the  jurisdiction  expressly  and  inten- 
tionally given  to  the  national  courts,  is 
decisive  of  the  question.  It  enables  them 
to  enforce  obedience  to  every  lawful  act 
of  Congress,  or  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, and  to  decide  what  acts  are  lawful. 
Of  this  power  they  can  be  deprived  only 
by  the  authority  which,  in  every  free  coun- 
try, must  be  practically  omnipotent — the 
will  of  the  people.  An  Act  of  Congress 
impairing  it  would  be  void;  and,  while 
it  lasts,  it  certainly  appears  absurd  that 
States  whose  highest  functionaries  are  under 
the  control  of  a  superior  tribunal  should 
call  themselves  sovereign  or  independent. 

The  American  constitution  was  a  com- 
promise. Its  framers  gave  to  it  only  a  quali- 
fied approbation.  They  believed  it  to  be 
the  best  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  interests,  could  be 
adopted  and  obeyed  ;  and  they  looked  for- 

*  Briggi  V.  French,  ii.  Sainmer,25o. 
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ward  to  its  working  with  an  anxiety  in  which 
fear  was  predominant.     It  has  on  the  whole 
been  successful,  but  it  is  an   unpleasant 
symptom  that  its  success  has  not  been  pro- 
gressive.    During  the  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years,  which  has  passed  since  it  was  con- 
structed, almost  every  country  in  Europe 
has  changed  its  form  of  government ;  in 
almost  every  country  the  new  constitution 
has  been  altered  from  time  to  time  as  its 
defects  became  manifest,  and  has  been  im- 
proved almost  from  year  to  year.     In  the 
British  islands,  where  the  apparent  changes 
have  been  the  least,  the  real  changes,  and 
the  real  improvements,  have  been  perhaps 
the  greatest.     But  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  few  changes  have  been  made ; 
and  most  of  those  have  been  either  unim- 
portant or  mischievous.    To  the  latter  class 
belong  the  extensive  powers  of  appointing 
public  officers,  and  the  universal  power  of 
removing  them,  conferred  on  the  President ; 
and  the  exemption  of  a  state  from  being 
sued.     The  keystone  is  the  judicial  power 
— but  this  is  now  less  powerful  and  less  in- 
dependent than  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  first 
years  of  its  institution.     The  decision  that 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  no 
criminal  jurisdiction  at  common  law,  has 
much  diminished  their  power.     Congress, 
may  give  to  them,  and  in  many  cases  has 
given  to  them,  extensive  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  what  it  has  given  it  can  take 
away.     The  independence  of  all,  except 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  has  been 
impaired  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1802 ; 
which  abolished  many  of  the  circuit  courts 
of  the  United   States,   and  dismissed  the 
judges  without  the  slightest  compensation. 
Jefferson,  under  whose  Presidency  this  was 
done,  belonged  to  the  party  which  main- 
tains the  sovereignty  of  the  States.     That 
party  is  instinctively  opposed  to  the  nation- 
al judicature ;  and,  with  the  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  the  party  warfare  of  America,  used 
this  tyrannical  means  of  weakening  it. 

The  Presidential  part  of  the  Constitution 
is  perhaps  that  which  has  least  answered 
the  intention  of  its  framers.  That  intention 
was  by  a  system  of  indirect  election  to  vest 
the  appointment  in  a  select  class.  The  re* 
suit  has  been,  that  the  selection  of  electors 
has  become  a  mere  form.  They  have  no 
more  discretion  than  an  English  Dean  and 
Chapter  under  a  eong^  cT  ^lire.  They  are 
chosen  as  mere  instruments  pledged  to  nomi- 
nate a  given  candidate.  In  a  previous  vol- 
ume,* we  noticed  the  mischiefs  arising 
•  Vol.  Izxzi.  p.  34. 
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from  the  re-eligibility  of  the  President, 
coupled  with  his  short  term  ofoffice.  These 
are  increased  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
his  patronage,  and  still  more  aggravated  by 
the  absolute  power  of  removal  given  to 
him  by  Congress,  and  now  uncontrolled  by 
public  opinion.  Every  fourth  year  the 
whole  Union  is  convulsed  by  the  struggle 
which  of  the  two  great  parties  shall  have 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  honors, 
powers,  and  emoluments  of  office.  And 
the  interval  is  spent  in  preparations  for^ the 
contest,  which  distorts  and  misdirects  the 
foreign  and  the  domestic  policy  both  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Opposition. 

Another  great  defect  in  the  Constitution 
is  the  exclusion  from  Congress  of  all  offi- 
cial persons.    This  is  an  error  into  which 
the   framers  of   democratic   constitutions 
seem  naturally  to  fall.    Their  jealousy  of 
the  executive  leads  them  to  exclude  its  offi- 
cers from  a  seat  among  the  representatives 
of  the  people.    To  a  certain  degree  we 
ourselves  suffer  under  it.    The  law  which 
vacates  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  acceptance  ofoffice  under  the  Crown, 
and  that  which  declares  the  holders  of  offi- 
ces under  the  Crown,  created  after  the  25th 
of  October,  1705,  to  be  incapable  of  sitting, 
are  examples.     We  evade  these  laws,  partly 
by  the  appointment  of  Peers,   partly  by 
creating  offices  held  nominally  not  under 
the  Crown,  but  under  some  other  function- 
ary, or  under  a  public  board,  and  partly  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  excepting  new  offices 
from  the  statute  of  Anne.     Still,  however, 
they,  are  the  sources  of  perpetual  inconven- 
ience.    In  America,  where  these  expedients 
cannot  be  used,  the  mischief  is  felt  in   its 
full  force.    The  President  and  his  minis- 
ters escape  the  responsibility  of  having  to 
defend  their  measures  in  Congress.    The 
members  of  Congress,  with  no  administra- 
tive functions  to  occupy  their  time, — re- 
moved, in  the  tniserable  straggling  village 
to  which   they   are  banished,   from  their 
usual  labors,  and  duties,and  pleasure8,--have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  criticise  in  its  absence 
the  measures  of  government.    They  form 
themselves  into  committees,  each  of  which 
assumes  the  supervision  of  some  branch  of 
administration.    They  have  to  act  on  in- 
formation, which  in  many  cases  must  be 
imperfect,  and  under  the  influence  not  only 
of  their  own  passions  and  interests,  but  of 
the  instructions  of  their  constituents — in- 
structions which  a  Senator  finds  it  difficult 
to  resist,  and  a  Representative  impossible^ 
That  under  such  circumstances  the  affairs 
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of  the  Union  have  been  conducted  as  tol- 
erably as  they  have  been,  is  owing  partly, 
without  doubt,  to  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  people,  and  their  long  habits  and  tradi- 
tions of  self  government;  but  also  partly, 
and  perhaps  principally,  to  the  happiness  of 
their  position,  in  a  vast  territory  far  exceed- 
ing their  wants,  though  apparently  not  their 
desires ;  with  neighbors  only  on  the  South 
and  the  North, — the  first  incapable  of  resis- 
tance, and  the  second  anxious  only  for 
peace  and  commercial  intercourse.  With 
such  advantages,  it  is  difficult,  as  M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  well  remarked,  to  commit 
irreparable  mistakes. 


Iroii  Dross. — A  French  mechanic  formed  the 
idea  that  by  sabjeoting  iron  dross  to  the  slow  cool- 
ing process,  a  useful  species  of  stone  micbt  be  ob-  ' 
tained  :  and  as  iron  dross,  such  as  the  large  fbr- 
naces  yield,  is  a  useless  substance,  the  announced 
successful  result  of  his  attempts  cannot  bot  be 
matter  of  interest,  especially  nt  the  present  time, 
when  the  smelting  furnaces  of  England  are  in  a 
hitherto  unknown  state  of  activity.    The  object 
which  the  Frenchman  sought  to  accomplish  was, 
to  impart  to  iron  dross  the  compactness  and  hard- 
ness of  granite,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  the 
cost  and  labor  which  the  hewing  of  the  real  stone 
reouires.  To  this  end  he  contrived  to  let  the  iron- 
refuse,  while  in  a  fluid  sUte,  to  run  into  iron 
forms,  which  were  previously  brought  to  a  red 
heat  by  being  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  superflu- 
ous flame  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  and  in  order  to  insure  the  slow  cooling, 
these  forms  are  provided  with  double  sides,  be- 
tween which  sand  is  introduced,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  a  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  the^  whole 
is  then  brought  again  to  a  glow  heat,  and  in  like 
manner  again  cooled  off*.    By  this  procedure,  it 
is  asserted,  the  discoverer  has  succeeded  in  form- 
ing paving-stones,  flags,  large  building  blocks, 
and  even  pipes,  of  any  given  form,  of  a  degree 
of  hardness,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  nest 
hewn  natural  granite,  and  at  the  most  trifling 
cost. — ^ikeiueum. 


WoifOKRruL  AmMAL. — The  MMoume  (Aus- 
tralian) Courier^  according  to  the  rejiorts  of  na- 
tives, describes  a  gigantic    amphibious  animal, 
which  they  call  Bunyip^  and  paint  in  form  as  be- 
tween a  bird  and  an  alligator.    In  the  water,  it 
swims  like  a  frog  ;  on  the  land  it  walks  upricht 
(twelve  or  thirteen  feet)  on  its  hind  legs;  it  haa 
long  claws,  lays  eggs  twice  the  size  of  the  emu, 
and  hug4  its  prey  to  death  in  ita  powerful  limbs. 
One  native  declared  that  his  mother  and  another 
woman  had  been  devoured  by  this  monster  at  the 
Barwon  Lakes ;  and  his  account  of  its  ferocity 
was  confirmed  by  a  companion,  named  Murobow- 
ran,  who  showed  the  marks  of  its  capperclawing 
in  wounds  npon  faia  own  breaat. — LU.  Omx, 
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Them  liT'd  »  child,  a  fair  ;ouDf  child,  the  light 
of  whoM  tweet  ejei 

Rercal'd  tbs  trauur««  oftliB  heart  baneath  with- 
out diiguiaa. 

There  tore  and  joj,  hope  acaree  defio'd,  jet  elo- 
quani,  were  ahuwn, 

AboTe,  below,  one  herilage  of  aunahioe  wa*  hu 


All  bright  and  baauteous  thlngi  were  formed  for 

thst  pura  heart  to  ■lore, 
The  linU  of  heaven,  the  flowan  of  earth,  the  glad 

wavgi  on  the  ahore, 
The  tiea  at  home,  iha  pompt  abroad,  all  aaam'd 

of  that  to  brealhe. 
Wherewith  a  free  muI  might  be  proud  iia  inmott 

ihooghta  to  wreathe. 

There  came  a  change,  ■  *Hdden  change,  ot* 

hii  childhood'a  race, 
Friendi  died,  and  forlane')  withering  frown  fell 

o'ar  homs'i  aacred  place, 
Strange  looka  snd  cold,  Rrange  wordt  and  harah, 


No  feeling  of  rcaiiiance  uame   opoD  the  I 

^Dungaoul, 
One  wildljr-timid  aenie  of  fear,  ofpain,  there  held 

control. 


Yet  kepi   hia  glowiDC   ajmpatbia*  Irom   every 
tlirent'ning  chilF. 


In  lad  flurprias  he  nander'd  on  aa  life  in 


And  theo  a  change,  a  darker  cfaaoga  than  all  the 

Brought  fbrhiaaoul  the  bondage  atrongthatcbaina 

uaallallBH; 
Childhood  in  youth  and  mnnbood  merg'd  forgot 

the  elaima  of  old. 
Till  he  who  onW  lif'd  to  love  waa  coldcM  of  the 

cold. 


And  alerner  grown  from  aeaie  of  wrong  through- 

ODt  the  dark  pait  borne, 
Ha  proudly  yielded  hate  for  hate,  and  harl'd  back 


Vaio,  iierile,  brief,  it  the  career  of  man  who  walk 

in  atrife  ; 
The  mortal  atruggle  ii  not  atrengib,  iU  pasaiona 


And  when  the  inowi  i 

once  bright  head, 

A  low,  deep  voice  came 


of  wiotcT  fbll  upon  that 
back  to  him,  and  thua  it 


e  other  change,  one  other  change,  the  hird- 

eatand  the  beat, 
L  piM  o'er  thee,  tired  apirit,  yet,  ere  thou 


deem  to  find  ? 
Plume  thy  aoil'd  winp  yet  once  again,  and  caat 
it  all  behind. 

By  Him  that  died  ita  hope  to  aare,  by  Him  whoM 

name  ia  Lots, 
Hurl  the  dark  bondage  from  thy  aoul,  and  lift  ita 

Iruat  aboTe ; 
Far  haal  thou  wander'd  from  the  home  that  wailed 

thyr. 


Where  ja  God'a  faireal  gill  and  firat,  the  heart  far 

love  daaign'd  f 
Thou  baat  it  not,  Ih^  breait  ia  arm'd  with  wrath 

asainat  thy  kind  ; 
Where  la  the  merh  unabaken  faith  in  troth  and 

That  once  waa  thine;  where  ia  it  now!   aeek, 
graap  that  faith  again. 

lid  the  homea  of  living  men,  let  loie  diaann 

Search  the  Ihrong'd  graves,  and  yield  thy  hale — 
there  oU  ere  cfoae  allied; 
re  not  aak  for  self  aloDa  the  treaaurea  of  the 


And  harder  waa  the  atrnggle  now  than  it  bad 

been  before, 
Hard  to  regain  the  gentle  rule  hie  i^it  own'd  of 
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Yet  back  it  came — the  dark  strife  ceafl'd— one  holy 
dream  of  heaven 

Had  fitted  for  its  purer  realm  the  guilty  but  for- 
given. 


THE  MURDERER'S  CONFESSION. 


BT   HORACE    SMITH. 

I  PAUSED  not  to  question  the  Devil's  suggestion, 
But  o'er  the  cliff,  headlong,  the  living  was 
thrown, 
A  scream  and  a  plashing,  a  foam  and  a  flashing. 
And  the    smothering  water    accomplished  his 
slaughter. 
All  was  silent,  and  I  was  alone. 

With  heart-thrilling  spasm,  I  glanced  down  the 
chasm ; 
There  was  blood  on  the  wave  that  closed  over 
his  head, 
And  in  bubbles  his  breath,  as  he  struggled  with 
death, 
Rose  up  to  the  surface.     I  shuddered  and  fled. 

With  footsteps  that  staggered  and  counteoance 
haggard, 
I  stole  to  my  dwelling,  bewilder'd,  dismay'd, 
Till  whisperinn  stealthy  siid — ^^Psha!  be  was 
wealthy — 
Thou'rt  his  heir — no  one  saw  thee— then  be 
not  afraid." 

I  summon 'd    the  neighbors,  I  joined  in    their 
labor:*. 
We  sought  for  the  missing  by  day  and  by  night ; 
We  ransack'd  each  single  height,  hollow,  and 

dingle. 
Till  shoreward  we  wended,  when  starkly  ex- 
tended. 
His  corpse  lay  before  us — O  God,  what  a  sight ! 

And  vet  there  was  nothing  for  terror  or  loathing ; 
The  olood  had  been  wash  d  from  his  face  and  hiB 

clothing. 
But  by  no  language,  no  pen,  his  life-like,  wide 

open 
Eyes  can  be  painted  : — 

They  stared  at  me,  flared  at  me,  angrily  glared 

at  me, 
I  felt  murder-attainted ; 
Yet  my  guilty  commotion  seem'd  mth  and  devo- 
tion. 
When  I  shudder'd  and  fainted. 

No  hint  finds  emission  that  breathes  of  suspicion. 
None  dare  utter  a  sound  when  an  inquest  has 
found 
His  death  accidental ; 
Whence  then  and  wherefore,  having  nothing  to 
care  for. 
These  agonies  mental .' 

Why  grieve  and  why  sicken/rame-wlthered,  soul- 
stricken  ? 
AM-paralyzed,  sickly,  he  must  have  died  quickly, 
£ach  day  brought  some  new  ill ; 
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Why  leave  him  to  languish  and  struggle  with 
anguish  ? 

The  deed   that  relieved  him  from   all  that  ag- 
grieved him 
Was  kindly,  not  cruel. 

In  procession  extended  a  funeral  splendid. 
With  banner'd    displays  and    escutcheons  em- 
blazon'd. 
To  church  slowly  pass'd. 
When  a  dread  apparition  astounded  my  vision  ; 
Like  an  aspen  leaf  shaking,  dumb  founded  and 
auaking, 
I  stood  all  aghast  I 

From  its  nail'd  coffin  prison,  the  corpse  had  arisen. 
And  in  all    its  shroud  vesture,  with   menacing 

gesture. 
And  eye-balls  that  stared  at  me,  flared  at  me, 

glared  at  me. 
It  pointed— it  flouted  its  slayer,  and  shouted 

In  accents  that  thrilled  me, 
"  That  ruthless  dissembler,  that  guilt-stricken 
trembler 
Is  the  villain  who  kilPd  me !  !  ** 
'Twas  fancy's  creation — mere  hallucinarion — 
A  lucky  delusion,  for  again  my  confusion, 
Guilt's  evidence  sinister,  seem'd  to  people  and 

minister 
The  painful  achievement  of  grief  and  bereave- 
ment. 

Then  why  these  probations,  these self-condemna* 
tions, 

Incessant  and  fearfbl  ? 
Some  with  impunity  snatch  opportunity. 
Slay — and  exult  in  concealment's  immunity. 
Free  from  forebodings  and  heartfelt  corrodings. 
They  fear  no  disclosure,  no  public  exposure. 
And  sleeping  unhaunted  and  waking  undaunted, 

Live  happy  and  cheerflil. 

To  scape  t}\e  ideal  let  me  dwell  on  the  real. 

I,  a  pauper  so  lately. 
In  abundance  possessing  life's  every  blessing. 
Fine  steeds  in  my  stable,  rare  wines  on  mv  table, 
Servants  dress'd  gaily,  choice  banquets  daily, 
A  wife  fond  and  beautiful,  children  most  dutiful, 
I,  a  pauper  so  lately,  live  richly  and  greatly, 

In  a  mansion  house  stately. 

Life's  blessings.' — Oh,  liar!  all  are  curses  most 
dire— 
In  the  midst  of  my  revels. 

His  eyes  ever  stare  at  me,  flare  at  me,  glare  at 
me. 

Before  me,  when  freading  my  manors  outspread- 
ing, 

There  yawns  an  abysmal  cliff  precipice  dismal ; 

Isolation  has  vanish'd,  all  silence  is  banish*d. 

Where'er  I  immew  me  his  death-shrieks  pursue 
me, 
I  am  haunted  by  devils. 

My  wine,  clear  and  ruddy,  seems  turbid  and 

bloody  ; 
I  cannot  *quaff  water — ^recalling  his  slaughter. 
My  terror  it  doubles — 'tis  beaded  with  bubbles. 

Each  fill'd  with  his  breath. 
And  every  glass  in  each  hisses — "  Assassin  ! 
My  curse  shall  aflright  thee,  haunt,  barrow,  and 
blight  thee. 
In  life  and  in  death !" 
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My  daughten,  their  mother,  contend  with  each 
other 

Who  ihall  show  most  affection,  best  soothe  my 
dejection. 

RoTolting  endearments !    their  garments  seem 
cerements, 

And  I  shudder  with  loathing  at  their  grave-taint- 
ed clothing. 
Home,  and  the  mercies. 

That  to  others  are  dearest,  to  me  are  the  drearest 
And  deadliest  curses. 
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When  free  from  this  error,  I  thrill  with  the  terror 

(Thought  horrid  to  dwell  on  !) 
That  the  wretch  whom  they  cherish  may  shame- 
fully perish ; 
Be  publicly  gibbeted,  branded,  exhibited. 

As  a  murderous  felon  ! 

0  punishment  hellish?— the  house  I  embellish, 
From  centre  to  corner  upbraids  its  adorner. —     , 
A  door*8  lowest  creaking  swells  into  a  shriek- 
ing ; 

Affainst  me  each  column  bears  evidence  solemn. 

Each  statue's  a  Nemesis ; 
They  follow,  infest  me,  they  strive  to  arrest  me, 
Till,  in  terrified  sadness  that  verges  on  madness, 

I  rush  from  the  premises. 

The  country's  amenity  brings* no  serenity, 
Each  rural  sound  seeming  a  menace  or  scream- 
ing; 
There  is  not  a  bird  or  beast  but  cries — **  Murder  ! 

There  goes  the  offender  ! 
Dog  him,  waylay  him,  encompass  him,  stay  him. 
And  make  him  surrender ! 

My  flower-beds  splendid  seem  eyes  blood-dis- 
tended— 
His  eyes,  ever  staring,  and  flaring,  and  glaring  ! 

1  turn  from  them  quickly,  but  phantoms  more 

sickly 
Drive  me  hither  and  thither : 
I  would   forfeit  most  gladly   wealth  stolen  so 

madly. 
Quitting  grandeur  and  revelry  to  fly  from  this 
devilry. 
But  whither — oh  !  whither.' 

Hence,  idle  delusions!  hence,  fears  and  confu- 
sions ! 

Not  a  single   friend's  severance  lessens  men*s 
reverence. 

No  neighbor  of  rank  quits  my  sumptuous  ban- 
quets 
Without  lauding  their  donor ; 

Throughout  the  wide  country  I'm  famed  for  my 
bounty. 
All  hold  me  in  honor. 


Let  the  dotard  and  craven  by  fear  be  enslaven. 

The^  have  vanished !  How  fast  fly  these  images 
ghastly, 
When,  in  firm  self-reliance,  • 

You   determine  on  treating  the  brain's  sickly 
cheating 
With  scorn  and  defiance  ! 

Ha!  ha !  I  am  fearless  henceforward,  and  tear- 
less, 

No  coinage  of  fancy,  no  dream's  necromancy, 


Shall  sadden  and  darken — God  help  me ! — hist ! 

— hearken  ! 
'Tis  the  shriek,  soul-appalling,  he  uttered  when 

falling ! 

By  day  thus  affrighted,    'tis  worse    when  be- 
nighted ; 

With  the  clock's  midnight  boom  from  the  church 
o'er  his  tomb 

There  comes  a  sharp  screaming,  too  fearful  for 
dreaming ; 

Bone  fingers,   unholy,  draw    the    foot  curtalna 
slowly — 

O  God !  how  they  stare  at  me,  flare  at  me,  glare 
at  me. 
Those  eves  of  a  Gorgon  ! 

Beneath   the  clothes  sinking,  with  shuddering 
shrinking, 

A  mental  orgasm  and  bodily  spasm 
Convulse  every  organ. 


Nerves  a  thousand  times  stronger  could  bear  it 
no  longer. 

Grief,  sickness,  compunction,  dismay  in  conjunc- 
tion. 

Nights  and  doys  ghost-prolific,  more  grim  and 
terrific 
Than  judges  and  juries. 

Make  the  heart  writhe  and  falter  more  than  gibbet 
and  halter. 

Arrest  me,  secure  me,  seize,  handcuff,  immure 
me  ! — 

I  own  my  transgression— will  make  fbll  confes- 
sion— 

Quick — quick  !   let  me  plunge  in  some  dark- 
vaulted  dungeon. 

Where,  though  tried  and  death-fkted,  I  may  not 
be  baited 
By  devils  and  furies  ! 


THE  GIFTED. 

Oh,  wo  for  those  whose  dearest  themes 

Must  rest  within  the  bosom's  fold ; 
Oh,  wo  for  those  who  live  on  dreams. 

Unheeded  by  the  coarse  and  cold. 
They  have  a  hidden  life  akin 

To  nothing  in  this  earthl  v  sphere ; 
They  have  a  glorious  worla  within, 

where  nothing  mortal  may  appear — 
A  world  of  song,  and  flower,  and  gem, 
Yet  wo  for  them — oh,  wo  for  them. 


Such  his  perplexing  wo,  who  seeks 

A  refuge  upon  stranger  shores ; 
In  vain  to  foreign  ears  he  speaks, 

In  vain  their  sympathy  implores ; 
The  same  sad  fate  a  bark  might  prove, 

Laden  with  gold,  or  princely  store. 
Without  a  guiding  star  above 

And  an  unmeasured  deep  before. 
The  world  doth  scorn  them,  jibe,  contemn ; 
Wo  for  the  gifled,  wo  for  them  ! 
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DiAMONT)  Hit's  or  Sincdbji.— We  llvfl  in  the 
ige  and  the  msridian  of  ibe  Fnaitive.  Oun  is  the 
region  and  the  peciod  ofwhit,  in  Ihe  Jar|an  of  Ihe 
day,  ii  c»11b<1  great  facU.  Dtesinland  ii  oi-er- 
ihadowBd  by  iho  yipor*  of  Steam-land,  and  rail- 
way! hBTS  riddan  down  Romance.  The  Irutba 
oFoiii  world  aro  lira om—ai ranger  th.n  the  fie- 
tiona  of  oui  falhera.  Tucn  aiids  ai  imaginaljoa 
would  from  the  bealen  path  ofFacl.Jier  "enemy 
hai  found  her  out;"— build  whara  ahe  might  hor 
fairy  fibrica,  Fact  haa  futlowed  her,  and  reared 
Dp  •  aolid  atriiclure  bj  their  aide,  overtopping 
them  all.  Alaa,  for  the  Geoiui  of  Romance! 
Where,  on  ihia  earth  of  oura,  i«  there  any  viaibia 
nitiog-place  left  fur  the  aale  of  thai  bright  spirit's 
foot  ?  Whore  went  it  ever,  on  its  many -colored 
winp,  that  we  go  oat  now  with  the  trowel  and 
the  apade  P  Under  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  right 
through  the  heart*  of  hilla— away  along  the  fields 
■■       -  ^-  the  deeps  of  f-- a-:-— 


all  that 


relied 


the  palhwaya  of  Romaoce.  And 
minialara  lliat  wailed  on  the  lalter"a  will,  to  those 
who  wait  on  ounf  The  great  Gte-apirit  of  the 
mine  Sir  Humphrey  Davv  baa  lubdued  tn  hia 
"  Genius  of  the  Lamp."  What  a  iluggish  apirit 
w«t  Ariel,  to  some  thai  do  our  bidding  I  Forty 
long  minulea  did  it  talia  that  dilatory  gervant  of 
Proaparolo  "  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earih," 
—while  we  can  send  the  meaaage  of  man  around 
the  world  in  one.  We  paint  with  the  aunbeani,  and 
gild  with  the  impriioned  ipiril  of  the  lightning 
The  fairies  that  played  of  yore  through  tlie  plea. 
aant  fielda  of  England  are  all  bound  down  by  our 
iron  bands— the  Tiuna  of  old  Superst  tion  van- 
quiahed  by  the  Jupiter  ofScienee,  The  Demon  of 
ills  Hartz  ia  a  ihadoWiand  the  aea-serpent"  very 
like  a  whale."  We  have  read  character!  on  the 
moon  which  Pythagoraa  neTer  saw  through  hia 
■law  ;  and  are  finding  out  the  gross  im]>oailiona 
practiaed  on  the  old  world  by  iha  poeta  in  their 
!utrography  of  the  Milky  Way,— Then,  the  old 
pteaaant  haunts  of  the  Romance-Spirit,  where  ire 
ttiaj  i    What  wonld  Db  Foe  now  do  for  a  desert 


island, — and  are  there  to  be  no  more  Cannlbali  i 
Mont  Blanc,  as  Miss  Landon  has  sung,  is  gi(>winK 
familiar  ground  ;  and  Ararat  has  been  slormad,  if 
travellers'  tales  be  true.  What  Hannibal  did 
with  so  much  pain,  growing  one  of  the  marreliof 
history  btcmin  he  did  it.  we  can  do  at  our  plea 
Kure,  and  he  nobody  on  that  account  even  Id 
Cockaigne.  We  correspond  familiarly  with  Bag 
dad,  walk  about  China,  and  negotiate  with  the 
Great  Mogul.  France  ia  in  Algiers — and  our  old 
Romance  frienda  nfihat  ilk  have  not  a  flag  upon 
the  leas.  The  Camel  ia  a  mere  beast  ofburiheD 
now,  with  a  bump  upon  its  back,  that  wsa  once 
the  "  dhip  of  the  Desxrt."  We  asit  in  the  wind'a 
eye,  and  build  on  the  Goodwins,— carf  less  of  tide 
and  reckUs^  of  Tenterdrn  steeple.  We  are  wa- 
tering the  Desert,  and  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
— and,  for  a  climax  to  all,  blowing  up  Shakapeare'a 
Ctift*.  Then  the  new  world  is  found  to  be  the 
old  : — and  where  is  El  Dorado  P  Peru  is  a  bor- 
rower, and  MrJiico  ofTera  scrip. 

Amid  this  univerail  transtalion  into  prose  (f 
the  old  Romance  poetry,  it  is  somewhat  exciting 
to  catch  8  far  echo  of  the  enchanted  song  which 
msde  the  music  of  our  childhood  ;  and  a  real,  live 
diamond  mine,  caught  wild  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, hia  a  sound  thai  conjures  up  pleasant  mem- 
ories. Viaiona  of  Aladdin's  jewel-garden  come 
floalinr  10  the  heart  as  we  read  of  thia  virgin  field 
of  wealth  BO  profuse  that  El  Dorado  itself  would 
have  aeni  forth  her  sons,  even  in  her  golden  days, 
to  niiber  it.  The  reapers  at  thia  diamond  harvest 
will  not  stoop  to  lin  the  gold  that  lies  on  all  the 
hilla  and  gliatena  through  all  the  alreama.  Gold 
ia  left  fuT  the  gleaners,  Pactolua  ia  rratored, — 
but  has  no  worship  in  this  eager  scene.  And  if 
tidinp  of  a  mine  the  richest  which  the  world  has 
vet  seen,  have  a  alrange  and  real  sound  in  these 
latter  daya,  it  is  still  more  singular,  in  the  earaof 
one  accuatomed  to  the  old  crowded  European 
alatea,  where  the  spirit  of  appropriation  cluaelj 
covers  every  inch  of  space  aiid  atom  of  value,  to 
hear  of  a  foverament  that  aclually  leave*  a  vast 
trannre-foUDtain  like  thw  to  the  common  enjoj 
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ment  of  all  who  flock  thither  tcrdraw  off  its  dia- 
mond streams.  We  ha^e  already  given  our  read- 
ers some  particulars  of  this  singular  discovery  and 
of  the  settlement  which  has  grown  up  around  it: 
but  the  interest  of  the  matter  deepens  with  the 
details  and  the  certainty  that  they  are  authentic  ; 
and  we  think  it  worth  while,  at  once,  in  a  view  of 
the  historical  and  picturesque,  to  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  full  particulars  which  have  been 
furnished  to  the  Journal  des  D^bats.  The  narra- 
tive, they  will  see,  belongs,  for  a  host^of  lucky  ad- 
venturers, to  the  category  of  the  actual, — though 
for  our  readers,  and  for  us,  alas !  it  seems  but  an- 
other glimpse  back,  out  of  our  world  of  realities, 
up  one  of  the  old-remembered  avenues  of  Ro- 
mance-land. 

**  For  some  months  past,"  says  the  correspond- 
ent ufthe  paper  in  question,  **  the  communications 
and  commercial  relations  with  the  province  of 
fiahia  have  assumed  extraordinary  activity.  A 
great  number  of  inhabitants,  speculators,  adven- 
tureis,  and  even  proprietors  tif  sugar-houses,  have 

th< 
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emigrated  with  their  slaves,  into  that  province — 
the  site  of  a  diamond-mine,  the  produce  of  which 
is  incredible.  It  was  discovered  in  October  of 
last  year,  by  a  slave,  who,  in  the  space  of  twenty 
days,  had  picked  up  700  carats  of  diamonds,  and 
taken  them  for  sale  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Arrested  and  imprisoned,  he  still  obstinately  re- 
vised to  disclose  their  source ;  whereupon  his 
escape  was  connived  at,  and  some  intelligent  In- 
dians were  put  upon  his  trail.  They  followed 
him  for  several  da)  s  ;  and  surprised  him  at  last, 
rootins  for  diamonds,  not  far  from  Caxoiera,  the 
■econd  city  of  the  province  of  fiahia  Researches 
were  then  made  over  a  large  spacf,  parallel  with 
the  chain  of  mountains  called  Sincura — which 
have  since  given  their  name  to  the  mines — and 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Paraguaasu,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bahia. 

«  The  first  individuais  who  established  them- 
selves at  the  mine  of  Sincura,  were  mostly  con- 
victs and   murderers;    and   their  presence  was 
marked  by   burnings  and  assassinations.      The 
difficulty  of  procuring  sustenance  in  the  country, 
and   the  danger  incurred  by  those   who  came 
thither  to  exchange  diamonds  against  the  paper 
money  ttf  Brazil,  prevented  the  respectable  mer- 
chants from  engaging  in  this  commerce.     But  as 
the  population,  nevertheless,  gradually  increased, 
police  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  new  colo- 
nists ;  and  the  working  of  the  mine  began  then 
on  an  extended  scale.     The  population  which, 
in  the  previous  August^  numbered  only  8,000 
souls,  distributed  amongst  three  townships,  was, 
at  the  close  of  July  last,  upwards  of  30,U0U,  and 
is  continually  increasing.     The  villages  now  in- 
habited and  worked  are  seven  in  number — Para- 
guaasu,  Combucas,  Cbique-Cbique,  Causu-Boa, 
Andrahy,  Nag6,  anft  Lancoes.     The  latter  of 
these,  twenty  leagues  distant  from  Paraguassu, 
contains  alone  3,(KK)  bouses  and  20,000  inhabit- 
ants.   The  central  point  of  the  diamond-com- 
merce is  Paraguassu  ;  which,  though  populous, 
has  yet  only  12  small  bouses  of  masonry.     Nearly 
all  the  miners  come  thither  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, to  sell  the  stones  which  they  have  collected 
during  the  week — taking  back,  in  exchange,  vari- 
ous articles  of  consumption,  arms,  and  ready-made 
clothing,  which  comes  from  Bahia  at  great  cost. 
The  diamonds  found  at  Paraguassu  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  dun  color  and  very  irregular  con- 


formation. Those  of  Lancoes  are  white,  or  light 
green,  and  nearly  transparent  as  they  come  from 
the  mine.  They  are  octoedrical,  and  the  most 
prized  of  any.  It  is  often  necessary  to  penetrate 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  yards  ere  coming  at 
the  diamond  stratum.  Diamonds  are  gathered, 
too,  in  the  stony  ravines  at  the  bottom  ol  the  Par- 
aguassu itself,  and  of  its  tributary  streams. 

*'  The  price  of  the  diamonds  of  this  mine  va- 
ries, at  Bahia,  from  250  to  500  milreis  (670  to  1,340 
francs)  the  octave,  accoiding  to  their  size  or  wa- 
ter. The  octave  is  17  1-2  carats ;  but  the  carat 
of  Brazil  is  7  1-2  per  cent  below  the  French  carat 
— which  makes  the  Brazilian  carat  fr-  m  67  to  134 
francs.  The  actual  course  of  exchange  at  Bahia 
is  365  reis  for  a  franc. 

**  The  two  English  packets  for  Maj  and  June 
last  took  home  about  5  1-2  millions'  worth 
(£220,000)  of  diamonds  from  this  mine ;  and 
since  then,  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
it  has  produced  nearly  1,450  carats  per  day.  It 
is  estimated  to  have  yielded,  in  the  ten  months 
during  which  it  has  been  worked,  nearly  400,000 
Portuguese  carats  (about  £732,000  in  value), — 
three-fifths  of  which  have  taken  the  road  of  £ng 
land,  another  fifth  has  gone  to  France  and  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  remainlhg  fifth  waits  for  purcha- 
sers at  Rio  Janeiro  and  Bahia. 

^*  All  the  lapidaries  in  £urope  could  not  cut 
even  one-half  the  stones  produced  by  the  mine  of 
Sincura  :  a  reduction  in  value  is  therefore  looked 
for,  and  the  traffic  gives  rise  to  very  hazardous 
speculations. 

*^  Brazil,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  furnish  the 
diamonds  of  commerce,  produced  annually,  before 
the  discovery  of  this  mine,  no  more  than  6  or  7 
kilogrammes,— which  cost  more  than  a  million  of 
francs  in  the  working.  Hitherto,  the  diamonds 
found  at  bincura  are  all  of  small  size.  It  is  known 
that  there  are  but  few  in  the  world  which  weigh 
more  than  20  grammes.  The  largest  is  that  of 
Agra — weighing  133 ) — that  of  the  Rajah  of  Ma- 
tan,  at  Borneo,  weighs  78 — that  of  the  Emperor 
of  Mpgul  63 — and  that  of  France,  called  the  Re- 
gent, 26  grammes  89  centigrammes;  but  this  lat- 
ter is  of  fine  form,  and  in  all  respects  quite  per* 
feet.  It  weighed  before  cutting,  87  grammes,  and 
took  the  work  of  two  years. 

*^  The  mine  of  Sincura  presents  the  aspect  of 
an  independent  colonv  in  tne  heart  of  the  mother 
country.  Hitherto,  the  Government  has  taken  no 
step  for  assuming  the  direction  of  this  trade,  which 
promises  to  be  so  abundant  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  province  of  Bahia ;  and  they  will  probably 
have,  now,  to  sanction  the  regulations  which  the 
inhabitants  have  laid  down  for  their  own  securitj 
in  the  working  of  this  vast  mine, — that  spreads 
already  over  a  superficies  of  more  than  thirty 
leagues.* ' — ^thenaum. 


EoTPTiAK  AnTiquiTT. — The  museum  of  Bel- 
fast is  about  to  become  the  depository  of  an  in- 
teresting relic  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent  has  brought  down  from 
Thebes  the  hand  of  the  colossal  statiie  of  Amu* 
noph  II.  (born  b.  c.  1680),  which  travellers  used 
to  remark  at  the  south-west  propylon  of  the  irrand 
temple  at  Karnuk.  The  four  nngers  are  2  feet  5 
inches  across,  which  would  correspond  with  a 
full-length  figure  of  56  feet.  The  pasha  has  per- 
mitted its  exportation,  and  it  is  intended  aa  a 
present  to  the  town  of  Belmont  by  their  late  rep- 
resentative.— LU.  Oat, 
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Compendium  of  Modern  Civil  Law,  by  Fsrdinand 
Mackkldey.  £dited  by  Philip  Ignatus  Kauf- 
mann.      London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam,  1845. 

Mackeldst,  who  WBB  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Marburg,  published  this  manual  un- 
der the  title  of  *  Lehrbuch  der  Instilutionen  des 
heutigen  Romischen  Rechts,'  in  1814.     As  it  has 
since  gone  through  eleven  or  twelve  editions,  and 
has  been  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Rus- 
sian,  and  Greek,  it  seems  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  fitness  for  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
intended,  either  as  a  book  of  reference  fur  prac- 
titioners, or  a  syllabus  for  the  use  of  students  at- 
tending lectures  on   the   civil   law.     It  is,  like 
*  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,'  or  like  almost  all 
modern  treatises  on  English  law,  not  a  book  to 
read,  but  an   enlarged  and  systematized   index. 
Mackeldey,  was,  it  appears,  considered  to  belong 
to  the  dogmatical,  as  opposed  to  the  historical 
school  of  jurists — that  is,  he  laid  more  stress  on 
the  existing  fabric  of  the  law,  than  on  the  process 
by  which  it  attained  its  present  form.     The  com- 
pendium, however,  contains  a  useful   introduc 
tion  on  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law,  and  on  the 
process  by  which  the  code  of  Justinian  became 
the  basis  of  modern  continental  jurisprudence. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  is  arranged  according 
to   the    usual    divisions,  according   to  persons, 
things,  and  the  method  of  enforcing  rights. 

The  editor  and  translator.  Dr.  Kaufmann,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  resident  of  New  York.  Perhaps  he 
will  find  his  labors  more  appreciated  in  America 
than  in  England.  Jurisprudence  is  the  only 
branch  of  the  severer  studies  which  seems  to 
flourish  in  the  United  States;  and  its  range  there 
is  wider  than  that  to  which  English  lawyers  are 
in  general  confined.  Many  of  the  functions 
which  are  regulated  according  to  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  belong  in  America  to  the  same  judges 
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Reinhardt's  Terence,  with  explanatory 
notes  by  Dr,  Hickie. 

Certaine  Godly  Praiers originally  append*' 
ed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  edited 
by  W.  BeaI„LL.D. 

EclogsB  CiceronianSy  edited  by  J.  Pil- 
laus. 

The   Anointed  Saviour,  the   Object  of 
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by  J.  A.  Giles. 
Prof.  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus. 
The  Night  of  Weeping,  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Bowar. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  and  other  Lectures 
on  Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hamilton. 

The  Covenanters  of  the  North,  by  R. 
King. 

Wonderful  Stories,  translated  from  the 
Danish,  by  Mary  Howitt. 

First  Tales  for  Children,  translated  from 
the  German,  by  F.  Johnstone. 
J.  B.  Brown  on  Scarlatina. 
Lectures  on  the  Advantages  of  a  Classic 
cal  Education.     By  A.  Amos,  Esq. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  with 
notes  and  a  memoir.  By  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 
Vol.  X. 

Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  Lielius,  Somnium 
Scipionis,  et  Epistole  Selectee,  Edidit  G. 
Ferguson,  A.  M. 

History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena.     By  Gen.  Count  Montholon. 
Physical    Description    of    New    South 


who  administer  the  common  law.    The  conflict  I  rrr^ij^  ««.j  v««   Tw^^^^^f^  T  .n^    .^.it^mn* 
of  the  laws  of  different  states  of  the  Union  with  |  V  *J®^  *"^  X*",  ^}'''^^l?  ^""^'  accompa- 

nied  by  a  Geological  Map,  and  Diagrams 

and  Figures  of  the  Organic  Remains.     By 

P.  E.  Strzelecki. 


each  other,  and  of  any  of  them  with  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  gives  rise  to  a  class  of  ques- 
tions only  to  be  solved  by  principles  common  to 
all  jurisprudence,  and,  therefore,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  rules  of  Roman  law.     One  prov- 
ince, Louisiana,  is  still  subject  to  a  law  founded 
on  the  civil  law,  which  must  frequently  come  into 
collision  or  comparison  with  the  common  law  of 
the  Anglo-American  States,  and  of  the  Union. 
Above  all,  there  is  some  systematic  instruction  in 
jurisprudence,  an  advantage  which  in  England  is 
almost  unknown.     The  compendium,  however, 
may  be  useful  to  many  persons  who  have  no  time 
or  inclination  for  a  general  study  of  the  civil  law. 
Dr.  Kaufmann  seems  to  be  one  of  those  commen- 
tators who,  in  illustration  of  a  severe  and  difficult 
subject,  delight  to  disport  themselves  in  disquisi- 
tions on  things  in  general,  a  habit  rather  weari- 
some to  the  student.     For  instance,  <  The  bar- 
barian's delight  in  war,  has  given  place  to  the 
Christian's  desire  for  peace.     The  lurid  glories  of 
martial  heroism,   are   waning  before   the  purer 
ii|[bt  of  science  and  philanthropy,  dbc.,  &c.'    And 
this  is  written  in  the  same  continent  which  con- 
Uins  Texas  and  Oregon. 


0EBUANT. 

Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen.  Eine 
untersuchung  Qber  charakter,  Gang,  und 
Hauptmomente  ihrer  Entwickelung.     Vol. 

II.  Socrates,  Plato,  .^ristoteles.     Von  £. 
Zeller. 

Lexicon  Thucidideum.  Vol.  I.  A, — e. 
Von  E.  A.  Betant. 

Bibliotheca  Orientalis.Manuel  de  Bibli- 
ographe  Oricntale,  Par  J.  K.  T.  Zenker. 

Auswahl  der  Wichtigsten  Urkunden  des 
iEgyptischen  Alterthums.  32  plates.  Von 
R.  Lepsius. 

Commentatio  grammatica  de  pronominis 

III.  person,  is,  ea,  tc^  for  mis.     Von  F.  0»- 
sann. 
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live,  which,  in  other  circurostancep,  would 
be  merely  a  grateful  alle?iation  of  sorrow. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  country  at  large 
that  its  rulers  should  be  pure  and  high- 
minded — lofty  in  their  objects — faithful  to 
their  convictions — steady  in  their  attach- 
ments— ready  to  affront  with  courage  the 
proscriptiop  of  a  court — and  to  bear  with 
Vol.  VIL— No.  IV.         28 


the  pure  mirror  by  which  true  statesmen 
are  tested  in  the  opinion  of  after  ages.  It 
was  by.  such  a  consciousness  that  Dante 
describes  himself  to  have  been  sustained, 
when  he  represents  the  spirit  as  bidding  him 
despise  the  low  calumnies  of  his  enemies — 

*  Parch d  I'infutura  la  tua  vita 

Vie  piu  che'l  portar  delle  lor  injurie.' 
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EARLS  GBEY  AND  SPENCER. 

The  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox.   By  the  Auth, 

of  '  Ireland  and  iti  Suleri.'     London  : 

1645. 

Tbe  names  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Ai- 
thorp  will  be  for  ever  associated  wilh  a 
tneniorable  struggle  and  a  peaceful  viclorj. 
The  year  which  is  about  to  close  has  seen 
both  these  statesmen  expire — the  one  full 
of  years,  sinkiug  gradually  into  the  grave ; 
the  other,  in  the  full  possession  of  bodily 
vigor  and  mental  activity,  swept  away  by  a 
sudden  inroad  of  disease.  We  are  unwilling 
to  allow  the  last  scene  of  funeral  honors  to 
terminate  without  offering  our  chaplel  in 
the  resting-place  of  these  honored  men. 
Personal  reneration  would  be  enough  to 
prompt  this  voluntary  homage.  But  a  duty 
to  the  public  seems  to  render  that  impera- 
tive, which,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
be  merely  a  grateful  alleviation  of  sorrow. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  country  at  large 
that  its  rulers  should  be  pure  and  high' 
minded — lofty  in  their  objects — faithful  to 
their  convictions — steady  in  their  atlach- 
meDla — ready  to  affront  with  courage  the 
proscription  of  a  court — and  to  bear  with 

Vol.  VIL— No.IV.         28 


patience  the  revilings  of  tbe  rauliitude.  It 
is  the  interest  of  a  country,  when  there  are 
many  roads  to  wealth,  and  many  sources  , 
of  tranquil  enjoyment,  that  the  '  great  art 
of  government,'  as  it  has  been  called,  should 
have  Us  altractions  for  those  who  seek  nnt 
their  fortune  in  the  emoluments  of  office, 
or  their  amusement  in  the  exciting  variety 
of  political  intrigue.  The  men  who  are 
qualified  by  talent,  prepared  by  education, 
and  fitted  by  integrity  for  the  highest  posts 
in  Parliament  and  in  Council,  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  high  example,  and  inflamed 
by  that  love  of  fame 


But  this  cannot  happen,  unless  it  is  clear- 
ly shown  that  high  desert  has  high  for- 
tune attached  to  it ;  and  that  the  vulgar  de- 
preciation of  political  pursuits  cannol  soil 
the  pure  mirror  by  which  true  statesmen 
are  tested  in  the  opinion  of  afler  agps.  It 
was  by-  such  a  consciousness  that  Dante 
describes  himself  to  have  been  sustained, 
when  he  represents  the  spirit  as  bidding  him 
despise  the  tow  calumnies  of  his  enemies — 
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It  18  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  oar  read- 
ers to  reflect  for  themselves  on  the  char- 
acters and  career  of  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Reform  Ministry,  and  to  retrace  the  mea- 
sores  by  which  that  Ministry  sought  to  puri- 
fy the  Constitution,  and  improve  our  Laws, 
that  we  now  ask  them  to  accompany  us. 
Our  sketch  must  be  a  mere  outline,  for  the 
period  of  biography  has  not  yet  arrived ;  and 
w^  are  far  from  wishing  to  anticipate  it. 

It  is  now  sixty  years  since  Charles  Grey 
entered  parliament.  His  first  speech  wa^ 
greatly  admired.  The  fire  and  correctness 
of  his  language,  the  force  of  bis  argument, 
the  grace  of  his  delivery,  assured  the  House 
of  Commons  that  a  new  champion  of  Whig 
principles  had  arisen,  whose  voice  would 
often  be  heard  in  the  battle  of  debate.  The 
course  he  took  upon  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France,  was  prompted  by  the  distrust 
of  that  power  which,  at  that  time,  animated 
Mr.  Fox.  We  must  in  candor  admit  and 
lament,  that  those  maxims  of  policy  taught 
by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  which  bind  nations  to- 
gether by  the  reciprocal  benefits  of  com- 
merce, produced  less  effect  on  the  minds 
of^the  Whig  leaders  than  on  that  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  great  question,  however,  which  was 
to  shake  England  and  disturb  the  world, 
did  not  arise  till  some  years  later.  The 
French  Revolution  baffled  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  and  overcome  the  strength  of  the 
powerful.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  pre- 
dictions of  our  greatest  statesmen.  Mr. 
Fox  declared  that  the  French  had  raised  an 
edifice  of  freedom  unequalled  in  any  age  or 
country.  Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  France, 
in  February  1790,  said,  *  That  France  had 
hitherto  been  our  first  object  in  all  consid- 
erations concerning  the  balance  of  power. 
That  France  is  at  this  time,  in  a  political 
light,  to  be  considered  as  expunged  out  of 
the  system  of  Europe.  Whether  she  could 
ever  appear  in  it  again  as  a  leading  powqr, 
was  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  at  present 
he  considered  France  as  not  politically  ex- 
isting ;  and,  most  assuredly,  it  would  take 
ap  much  time  to  restore  her  to  he^  former 
active  existence — GaUos  quoqut  in  bellis 
Jlontisse  audivimus^  might  possibly  be  the 
language  of  the  rising  generation.'*  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  17d2,  spoke  of  peace  for  many  years 
as  the  probable  condition  of  England,  and 
founded  his  financial  calculations  on  that 
sappositioD. 

Alas  1  for  the  predictions  of  statesmen ! 

^  Barke's  Works,  Vol.  iii.  4to. 


[April, 

The  glorious  edifice  of  freedom  became,  in 
two  years,  the  most  bloody  tyranny  of  wild 
and  cruel  despots  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  The  Gauls,  whose  military  glory  had 
departed,  won  victories  without  number, 
and  planted  their  standards  from  Madrid  to 
Moscow,  under  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
Captain  of  modern  times.  The  durable 
peace  which  was  to  bless  the  world,  gave 
place  to  the  most  destructive  contest  in 
which  Europe  had  ever  been  engaged ;  and 
England  was  placed  by  Mr.  Pitt  the  fore- 
most in  that  fierce  conflict. 

The  mistakes  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke 
led  to  no  serious  consequences.  But  the 
neglect  and  want  of  foresight  of  Mr.  Pitt 
were  the  fatal  forerunners  of  the  war  which 
ensued.  When  the  monarchs  of  the  Con- 
tinent meditated  the  conquest,  and  even  ac- 
tually effected  the  invasion  of  France,  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues  looked  quietly  on, 
and  saw,  in  the  want  of  energy  among  the 
Allies,  a  reason  for  confidence  and  apathy.* 
But  when  the  French  had  shaken  off  their 
invaders,  and  the  combat  was  actually  en- 
gaged between  the  friends  of  old  institutions 
and  the  founders  of  the  new  domacracy,  who 
can  wonder  that  the  furious  government  of 
clubs  and  mobs  should  push  their  victory  be- 
yond the  ancient  frontiers,  and  propagate  by 
arms  the  doctrine  which  arms  had  been  used 
to  overthrow  ?  Had  Mr.  Pitt  calculated  on 
the  unity,  fervor,  and  military  qualities  of 
the  French  people ;  had  he  profited  by  the 
observation  of  Machiavel,  that  a  people  in 
the  midst  of  interna]  dissensions  gather, 
from  the  energy  the  contest  inspires,  the 
force  to  repel  an  invader ;  had  he  weighed 
the  perils  of  an  outburst  of  the  French  toI* 
cano  upon  the  peaceful  and  enervated  peo- 
ple of  ancient  Europe,  he  never  would  have 
allowed  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. Had  he  threatened  Austria  and  Pru»- 
sia  with  the  armed  intervention  of  England, 
those  powers  would  never  have  ventured 
upon  the  attempted  conquest  of  France. 

That  precious  time  was  lost.  Mr.  Pitt 
seems  to  have  been  infected,  notwith- 
standing his  own  experience  of  1788,  with 
the  fallacious  theory,  that  England  can  be* 
hold  unmoved  the  disorders  and  hostilities 
of  the  Continental  powers.  When,  how- 
ever, the  phantom  of  French  aggrandize- 
ment rose  before  his  eyes ;  when  treaties 
were  violated,  and  Holland  was  threatened 
with  the  fate  of  Belgium— it  was  impossible 

«  See  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Dundas  ia  Barke's  Corree- 
poodenoe. 
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to  take  any  part  free  from  peril.  Mr.  Pitt 
coald  not  shake  bands  with  the  blood-stained 
anarchy  of  Paris.  He  could  not,  with  his 
views,  insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  their  absolute  monarchy.  He 
rushed 'into  war,  because  he  did  not  know 
how  any  longer  to  remain  at  peace.  He 
rushed  into  war  without  a  plan  or  an  object : 
the  powerful  Minister  of  a  great  country 
resolved  to  fight  bravely,  but  ienorant  of  his 
danger,  and  lost  in  the  darkness  of  that 
mighty  tempest. 

Mr.  Burke  was  indignant  because  the  En- 
glish Ministry  would  not  at  once  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and  fight  for 
monarchy. 

Mr.  Fox,  and  with  him  Mr.  Grey,  took  a 
different  view.  They  thought,  that  even 
after  the  fraternizing  decree  of  November, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  it  was  still 
possible  to  accept  explanations  from  France, 
and  maintain  peace.  Mr.  Fox,  whose  abili- 
ties for  the  management  of  foreign  affairs 
were  unequalled,  might  probably  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  so  difficult  an  object. 
Mr.  Pitt  did*not  attempt  it ;  he  divided  the 
Opposition,  and  nearly  ruined  his  country. 

Mr.  Grey,  in  the  midst  of  the  alarm 
which  inspired  the  higher  and  middle  class- 
es, accepted  a  bold  project,  and  unfolded  it 
in  a  manly  tone.  He  proposed  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  reformed. 
He  thought,  and  justly,  that  when  the  con- 
stitution was  purified  and  reformed,  the 
people  would  rally  round  it  with  such  truth, 
zeal,  and  affection,  that  no  fear  of  conta- 
gion from  French  principles  need  be  enter- 
tained, in  1793,  and  again  in  1797,  he 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  plan 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  was  rejected. 
The  Parliament  which  refused  to  reform  the 
abuses  in  its  own.  body,  pressed  upon  the 
people  with  the  weight  of  an  awful  senate; 
the  safeguards  of  personal  Jiberty  were  sus- 
pended ;  the  crown  was  authorized  to  de- 
tain the  subject  in  prison,  without  proof  of 
crime ;  the  press  was  curbed ;  public  meet- 
ings were  prevented ;  the  laws  against  sedi- 
tion were  made  more  and  more  stringent. 
Predictions  of  French  ruin  were  falsified ; 
English  credit  was  shaken ;  the  paper  money 
of  the  banks  received  a  legal  sanction ;  the 
public  debt  was  enormously  increased. 

This  was  a  period  to  try  men's  souls. 
The  cry  of  the  landed  and  the  mercantile 
and  the  funded  interest  was  in  favor  of 
the  Minister.  The  Whig  party  itself  was 
broken  and  separated,  by  the  discordance 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke.    The 
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minority  in  .the  House  of  Commons  was 
small  in  number.  The  opponents  of  the 
war  were  stigmatized  as  the  favorers  of  a 
foreign  enemy ;  the  friends  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  England  were  denounced  as 
the  apostles  of  French  Jacobinism.  The 
crimes  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the 
progress  of  massacre  in  Paris,  swelled  the 
tide  of  public  indignation,  and  exposed  the 
advocates  of  peace  to  be  swept  away  in  the 
torrent. 

But  Mr.  Fox  did  not  quail,  and  Mr.  Grey 
stood  by  him  to  encounter  the  storm.  Mr. 
Burke  has  borne  his  testimony  to  the  abili- 
ties of  the  Opposition.  Their  courage  ^as 
equal  to  their  abilities.  The  speeches  made 
in  those  days  in  Pl^Iiament,  and  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  were  acts  of  heroism.  At  length 
Mr.  Fox  grew  dispirited  by  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  struggle;  and,  retiring!  to  St. 
Anne's,  expressed  his  delight  at  the  ex- 
change of  the  turmoil  of  political  debate 
for  literary  ease,  and  the  leisure  of  his 
beautiful  gardens. 

The  second  revolutionary  war  was  not 
marked  by  the  same  features.  Napoleon 
had  given  order  and  despotism  to  France. 
The  Whig  party  had  not  only  regained 
Lord  spencer,  I^rd  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr. 
Windham,  but  had  acquired  the  alliance  of 
Lord  Grenville, — more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  loss  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

In  180C  the  Whig  leaders,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  came  into  power.  Mr. 
Grey  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  beeame  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
ministry  failed  in  their  attempt  to  make 
peace;  their  military  and  naval  expeditions 
were  unsuccessful ;  but  they  completely  and 
finally  abolished  the  slave-trade.  Nor  was 
their  end  inglorious.  While  they  were  wil- 
ling to  waive  any  immediate  attempt  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
they  refused  to  give  a  pledge  not  to  offer 
advice  to  the  King  upon  that  subject,  should 
their  duty  to  the  state'  require  it.  George 
in.,  who  had  obtained  such  a  pledge  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  instantly  took  measures  for  repla- 
cing them  by  the  remnant  of  the  Tory  ad- 
ministration. The  cry  of  No  Popery  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Perceval,*  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. A  fanatical  clamor  called  for  the  pro- 
scription of  those  statesmen  who  could  har- 
bor a  wish  for  the  removal  of  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities.  The  general  election 
of  1807  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture 
of  the  Whig  party. 
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During  the  folio wiog  years,  power  was 
more  than  once  within  reach  of  Lord  Grej. 
Bat  he  never  saw  within  his  reach  the  means 
of  carrying  those  measures  of  relief  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  by  which  that 
large  portion  of  our  countrymen  might  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  their  Protestant 
brethren ;  and  he  steadily  refused  the  bond- 
age without  the  glory  of  office. 

There  is  something  striking  in  the  sight 
of  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  state  which 
was  most  attached  to  popular  freedom,  ex- 
cluded from  power  till  he  was  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age  by  popular  opinion.  He  who 
bad  fought  unsuccessfully  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Fox  for  peace  abroad,  fought  as  vainly  dur- 
ing a  long  period  for  union  at  home.  The 
principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice  were 
obnoxious,  but  they  were  not  less  dear  to 
Lord  Grey.  In  his  breast  was  kept  alive 
that  flame  which,  to  all  outward  sight,  was 
extinguished.  Ever  warm  in  the  denuncia- 
tion of  oppression.  Lord  Grey  urged  on  a 
reluctant  House  of  Lords  the  just  claims  of 
Ireland.  He  was  content  lo  relinquish 
power ;  he  would  not  seek  popularity ;  a  re- 
former, when  the  people  were  averse  to  re- 
form ;  a  friend  of  religious  liberty,  when 
that  liberty  was  assailed  by  bad  laws  and 
bad  men.  He  stood  erect,  like  a  noble 
column  of  an  ancient  temple,  firm  on  its 
base,  and  rearing  its  capital  in  the  sky,  after 
the  altar  had  been  buried  in  the  dust,  and 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  had  been  for- 
gotten. 

The  proposal  made  to  Lord  Grey  in  1812 
by  Lord  Moira,  was  rejected,  upon  that 
nobleman's  insisting  that  members  of  the 
Household  having  seats  in  Parliament, 
should  not  lose  their  offices.  This  question 
was  entirely  different  from  that  which  arose 
in  1839,  yvhen.Sir  Robert  Peel  required 
that  ladies  of  the  dueen's  Household,  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  his  political  oppo- 
nents, should  be  dismissed.  Lord  Grey 
himself,  who  thus  acted  in  1812,  approved 
of  Lord  Melbourne's  conduct  in  1839 ;  and, 
with  Lord  Spencer,  attended  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  a  day  when  it  was  stated  that 
Lord  Melbourne's  resumption  of  office 
would  be  attacked,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
claring their  entire  concurrence  with  the 
ministry  in  the  course  they  had  pursued^ 

In  1810,  Lord  Grey  made  a  speech  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  in  which  he  declared 
his  opinions  in  the  most  solemn  manner  on 
the  great  questions  of  Ireland  and  Reform. 
We  have  already  stated  his  opinion  upon 
Ireland;  but  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves 
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the  pleasure  of  quoting  at  large  his  senti- 
ments upon  Reform,  delivered  to  an  adverse 
audience  in  an  inauspicious  time : — 

<  I  have  hitherto  spoke  of  financial  reform^and 
the  reduction  of  needless  offices:  in  my  judg- 
ment, your  Lordehips'  duty  does  not  stop  here. 
You  are.  my  Lords,  in  a  situation  wherein  it 
is  incumbent  uponxis  to  look  into  these  defects, 
which,  having  arisen  through  time,  have  in- 
jured the  frame  and  corrupted  the  practice  of 
our  constitution,  and  to  apply  to  the  abu^e  such 
remedy  as  can  oe  effected  by  a  gradual,  tem 
perate.  and  judicious  reform,  suited  to  the  nar 
ture  or  the  evil,  the  character  of  government, 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  I  would 
not  have  ventured  to  make  this  avowal  to  your 
Lordships,  without  much  previous  thought, 
and  the  most  deliberate  circumspection.  The 
question  of  reform  has  long  engaged  mv  most 
aerious  contemplation.  A  tan  early  period  of  mj^ 
life  I  certainly  took  up  strong  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  pursued  them  with  all  that  eager 
hope  and  sanguine  expectation  so  natural  to 
the  ardor  of  youth.  I  will  not  say  that  there 
may  not  have  arisen  some  difference  between 
my  present  sentiments  and  former  impressions ; 
still  I  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Lordships, 
that  the  general  opinions  I  na^  formed,  I 
have  not  in  my  maturer  age  seen  cause  to 
change,  and  that,  whatever  distinction  exists 
between  my  early  and  my  present  views  of  re* 
form,  on  its  great  grounds  that  question  has 
not  been  abandoned  by  me.  That  a  degree 
of  difference  exists  between  my  present  and 
former  impressions  is  what  I  freely  acknow- 
ledge;  he,  indeed,  must  have  either  been  pre- 
maturely wise,  or  must  have  learnt  little  by 
experience,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  ^ears. 
can  look  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature  in  all 
respects  precisely  m  the  same  light.  But 
though  I  am  disposed  soberly  and  cautiously 
to  estimate  the  principles  of  the  constitution — 
though,  perhaps,  I  do  not  see  in  the  same  hiffh 
colonng  the  extent  of  the  evil  sought  to  be 
redressed,  and  am  more  doubtful  as  to  the 
strength  and  certainty  of  the  remedy  recom- 
mended to  be  applied ;  still,  after  as  serious 
and  dispassionate  a  consideration  as  1  can  give 
to  what  I  believe  the  roost  important  question 
that  can  employ  your  Lordships'  attention,  it  is 
my  conscientious  opinion,  that  much  good  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  salutary  prin- 
ciples of  reform,  gradually  applied  to  the  cor- 
rection of  those  existing  abuses  to  which  the 
progress  of  time  must  have  unavoidably  given 
birth : — taking  especial  care  that  the  measures 
of  reform  to  be  purused  should  be  marked 
out  by  the  constitution  itself,  and  in  no  case 
exceed  ito  wholesome  limits.  With  respcci  to 
any  specific  proposition  of  Reform  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  I  know  not  how  to  speak 
of  it,  feaiful  lest,  even  in  introducing  the  tofjic, 
I  should  transgress  the  bounds  of  that  respect 
due  to  an  integral  branch  of  the  legislature ; 
and  most  particularly  as  the  propriety  ol 
any  proposition  of  this  nature  must  rest  upon 
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the  acknowledged  imperfections  of  the  branch 
together  with  the  abuses  which  have  rendered 
it  less  strong  as  a  barrier  for  thejpeople  against 
the  encroachments  of  ix>wer.  Bat  as  nothing 
can  be  done  on  this  subject  without  the  concur- 
rence of  al^  the  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  as  that  which  effects  one  branch  concerns 
us  all—as  the  question  itself  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  nation  at  large — it  is;  my 
Lords,  of  particular  consequence  even  to  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself,  that  my  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  should  not  be  misrepresen- 
ted. I  therefore  am  ready  to  declare  my  de- 
termination to  abide  by  the  sentiments  I  have 
before  expressed ;  and  that  I  am  now,  as  I  was 
formerly,  the  advocate  of  a  temperate,  grad- 
ual, judicious  correction  of  those  defects  which 
time  has  introduced,  and  of  those  abuses  in 
the  constitution  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment which  give  most  scandal  to  the  public, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  furnish  designing 
men  with  a  pretext  for  inflaming  the  minds 
of  'the  multitude,  only  to  mislead  them  from 
their  true  interest  To  such  a  system  I 
am  a  decided  friend — wherever  it  shall  be' 
brought  forward,  from  me  it  shall  receive  an 
anxious  and  sincere  support.  But  as  I  never 
have  so  I  never  will  rest  my  ideas  of  salutary 
reform  on  the  grounds  of  theoretic  perfection. 
While  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to  correct,  byr  the 
fixed  principles  of  the  constitution,  an  admitted 
inconvenience  where  that  inconvenience  is 
practically  felt,  I  continue  to  disapprove  of  all 
those  general  and  vague  speculations  in  which 
Bome  men  would  wish  to  engage. 

'  It  was  an  objection  formerly  urged,  and 
which  has  of  late  by  certain  persons  been  re- 
vived, against  many  of  the  best  parts  of  our 
constitution,  and  particularly  against  the  pow- 
ers and  privileges  of  the  respective  branches 
of  the  legislature,  that  they  are  not  to  be  found 
enacted  in  any  statute,  or  created  by  any  writ- 
ten document;  but  what  such  persons  advance 
as  an  objection  to  the  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion, I  have  ever  considered  as  one  of  its  great* 
est  perfections.  To  this  conviction  I  have 
been  led  by  all  that  I  have  learnt  from  the 
highest  authorities, — authorities,  alas!  with 
whose  presence  and  instruction  we  shall  no 
more  be  enlightened  ;  but  whose  talents,  wis- 
dom, and  constitutional  learning,  we  all  ac- 
knowledge and  revere.  It  is  the  folly  and  pre- 
sumption of  the  present  day  to  adopt  a  con- 
trary doctrine — to  decry  every  ihing  that  is 
not  defined  by  statute — to  deny  all  authority 
to  any  usage  growing  out  of  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  if  it  happens  not  to  be  express- 
ly supported  by  written  law.  Nor  is  it  now 
for  the  first  time  that  such  dangerous  errors 
have  been  propagated  in  this  country  by  mis- 
chievous or  misguided  men ;  similar  objections 
were  once  before  urged,  though  from  other 
quarters,  against  the  powers  of  Parliament, 
and  led  in  their  turn  to  the  triumph  of  persons 
who  were  equally  enemies  of  all  powers  and 
privileges,  in  which  ever  branch  oftlie  legisla- 
ture they  might  be  vested — persons  whose  ob- 
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jections  are  of  a  truly  Radical  nature,  and  go 
against  the  existence  of  all  authority  and  con- 
trol whatever,  except  that  which  their  own 
hands  have  usurped.  I  need  not  remind  your 
Lordships  that  these  political  heresies  plunged 
the  country  into  universal  anarchy,  and  had 
well  nigh  subjected  it  for  ever  to  an  arbitrary 
government  Happily,  by  its  own  inherent 
powers,  the  constitution  recovered  itself,  and 
gradually  established  and  assigned  toits  various 
branches  rights  peculiar  to  each,  but  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  all,  which,  in  the  harmo- 
ny and  co-operation  of  all  its  powers,  have 
been  found  to  give  the  best  practical  effect  to 
its  principles,  and  to  lead  directly  to  that  sys- 
tom  of  efficient  government  best  adapted  to 
the  spirit  and  happiness  of  a  free  people.  If| 
my  Lords,  any  consideration  more  than  an- 
other, could  confirm  me  in  the  validity  of  this 
doctrine,  it  would  be  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
that  great  statesman  by  whom  it  is  me  pride 
of  my  life  to  have  been  instructed  and  informed 
in  the  early  part  of  my  political  career — I  mean 
Mr.  Fox;  whose  views  respecting  Reform  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  ascertaining  in 
the  course  of  many  debates,  and  than  whom 
there  never  existed  one  who  more  fully  under- 
stood the  principles,  or  more  afiectionately  ap- 
preciated the  blessings  of  the  venerable  con- 
stitution under  which^he  lived.  If,  in  his  po- 
litical creed,  there  was  one  article  which  he 
held  more  steadfastly  than  another,  it  was, 
that  while  a  system  was  practically  good,  he 
would  always  abstain  from  mending  it  by 
theories.  And  never,  my  Lords,  can  I  forget 
his  powerful  observations,  when,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  he  stated  his  conviction  of  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  providing  for  all  the 
variety  of  human  events  by  any  previous  specu- 
lative plans  ;  for,  said  he,  I  think  that  if  a  num- 
ber or  the  wisest,  ablest,  and  most  virtuous 
men  that  ever  adorned  and  improved  human 
life,  were  collected  together,  and  seated  round 
a  table  to  devise  a  priori  a  constitution  for  a 
state,  it  is  my  persuasion  that,  notwithstanding 
all  their  ability  and  virtue,  they  would  not  sui>- 
ceed  in  adapting  a  system  to  the  purposes  re- 
quired, but  must  necessarily  leave  it  to  be  fitted 
by  ffreat  alterations  in  the  practice,  and  many 
deviations  from  the  original  design.  And  this 
opinion  he  was  wont  to  illustrate  by  the  familiar 
but  apt  example  of  building  a  hous^,  which, 
notwi&istanding  all  the  study  and  considera- 
tion previously  bestowed  upon  the  plan,  was 
never  yet  known  to  supply  every  want,  or  to 
provide  all  the  accommodations  which,  in  the 
subsequent  occupation  of  it,  were  found  to  be 
necessary.  Nay,  he  used  to  remark,  that  how- 
ever fine  to  look  at  a  regular  paper  plan  might 
be,  no  house  was  so  commodious,  or  so  habit- 
able, as  one  that  was  built  from  time  to  time, 
piecemeal,  and  without  any  regular  design. 
To  those  principles  of  practical  reform,  so 
wisely  enforced  by  that  great  staesman,  I  am 
determined  to  adhere,  and  the  acquiescence  of 
your  Lordships  it  is  my  duty  also  to  solicit: 
again  repeating,  that  the  remedy  I  seek  shall 
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be  Hmited  by  the  existing  defects — ehall  be 
marked  by  the  constitution  itself,  and  notlaunch 
out  into  any  extravagance  of  theory,  which 
even  appearances  may  recommend. 

*  My  Lords,  this  is  no  new  opinion  of  mine ; 
for  if  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  lend 
your  attention  to  any  statement  respecting  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself,  I  think  it  is  in 
my  power  to  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that 
none  other  was  ever  entertained  bv  me.  It  is 
necessary  that  I  should  go  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1796, — a  period  when  such  opinions  were 
made  the  subject  of  more  political  heat  and 
contention  than  at  any  subsequent  lime.  At 
that  period  a  society  was  formed  to  promote 
the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform  under  the 
denomination  of  "friends  of  the  people,"  and 
of  this  society  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. At  that  time  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
both  collectively  and  individually,  were  ex- 
posed to  much  misrepresentation.  We  were 
subjected  then,  as  it  is  my  fate  now,  to  have  our 
,  motives  and  our  conduct  made  the  objects  of 
great  and  unmerited  obloquy.  We  were  then 
held  up  to  obloquy  by  the  same  description  of 
persons  who  now  describe  us  as  no  sincere 
friends  to  reform,  no  real  advocates  for  the 
rights  of  the  people',  because  we  were  not^re- 
pared  to  support,  what  was  then  as  it  is  now 
called,  and  most  falsely  called,  a  Radical  re- 
form. These  charges  were  communicated  to 
the  world  in  two  declarations^  published  by  a 
society  formed  at  the  same  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  constitutional  information. 
in  consequence  of  these  charges,  and  in  an- 
swer to  some  letters  addressed  to  us  by  indi- 
viduals, one  of  which  was  from  Major  Cart- 
wright,  who  took  the  same  part  then  as  he  does 
now,  and  I  believe,  conscientiously,  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the 
principles  upon  which  we  associated,  and  of 
the  constitutional  objects  to  which  ourexertions 
were  directed.  It  ivas  signed  by  my  noble  friend 
near  me,  (the  Dukeof  Bedford.)  then  Lord  John 
Russel,  and,  with  your  Lordships'  permission, 
I  will  now  proceed  to  read  it 

' "  May  13, 1792.  We  profess  not  to  enter- 
tain a  wish  that  the  great  plans  of  public  ben- 
efit which  Mr.  Paine  has  so  powerfully' re- 
commended should  be  carried  into  effect ;  nor 
to  amuse  ourFellow-citizens  with  the  magnifi- 
cent promise  of  obtaining  for  them  the  rights 
of  the  people  in  their  full  extent — ^the  indefi- 
nite language  6f  delusion,  which,  by  opening 
unbounded  prospects  of  political  adventure, 
tends  to  destroy  that  public  opinion  which  is 
the  support  of  all  true  governments,  and  to  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  innovation,  of  which  no  wisdom 
can  foresee  the  effect,  no  skill  divert  the  course. 
We  view  man  as  he  is,  the  creature  of  habit 
as  well  as  of  reason.  We  think  it  therefore 
our  bounden  duty  to  propose  no  extreme 
changes,  which,  however  specious  in  theory, 
can  never  be  accomplished  without  violence 
to  the  settled  opinions  of  mankind,  nor  at- 
tempted without  endangering  some  of  the 
most  inestimable  advantages  we  enjoy.    We 
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are  convinced  that  the  people  bear  a  fixed 
attachment  to  the  happy  form  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  genume  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution ;  these  we  dierish  as  the  objects  of 
such  attention,  not  from  any  implicit  reverence 
or  habitual  superstition,  but  as  institutions  best 
calculated  to  produce  the  happiness  ,of  man 
in  civil  society ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  anuses  are  undermining  and  cor- 
rupting them,  that  we  have  associated  for  the 
preservation  of  those  principle's.  We  wish  to 
reform  the  coustitution,  because  weC  wish  to 
preserve  it" 

<  These  were  my  opinions  in  1792,  and  I  at 
this  hour  continue  to  maintain  them.'* 

The  disasters  of  the  French  in  Russia ; 
the  victories  of  Wellington  in  Spain ;  the 
revolt  of  Germany  against  the  role  of  Napo- 
leon— at  length  procured  for  England  a 
triumphant  peace.  But  it  was  long  before 
the  opinions  of  the  Whigs  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  country,  whose  passions  had  been 
roused  to  such  heat  by  war  and  glory,  that 
it  was  long  before  they  cooled  down  to  the 
temperature  of  rational  government  and 
peaceable  reform. 

At  length  the  arguments  of  true  states- 
men made  an  impression.  The  views  of 
Mr.  Horner  on  Currency  prevailed  over 
those  of  Mr.  Vansittart.  The  narrow  com- 
mercial policy  of  that  Minister  yielded  to 
the  Free-Trade  Petition  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. The  favor  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  exhibited  to  the  despotisms  of  the  Con- 
tinent was  exchanged  by  Mr.  Canning  for 
a  more  enlarged  and  English  policy.  Those 
supposed  barriers  of  the  Church,  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  although  defended 
by  the  ministry,  fell  before  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  vigorous  blows 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  struck  down  the  iron  gates 
which  excluded  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  inner  temple  of  the  constitution.  The 
old  Tory  system  tottered  to  its  fall.  The 
first  touch  of  a  newly  elected  parliameni 
threw  it  to  the  ground. 

Lord  Grey  had  been  twenty  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  twenty-three  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Sheridan  were 
gone.  Lord  Grenville  bad  totally  retired 
from  public  affairs. 

In  this  situation,  men  looked  round  them 
to  scrutinize  thb' character  of  the  statesman 
of  former  days  who  came  forward  to  preside 
over  the  councils  of  King  William. 

Lord  Grey  was  a  man  of  fofly  integrity, 
of  unblemished  honor,  the  object  of  affec- 
tionate attachment  to  his  friepdB,of  reqieoi 

*  Parr.  Debates,  1610. 
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and  admiratipa  to  all  his  countrymen.  He 
had  never  swerved  an  instant  from  that  line 
of  publio  duty  which  appeared  to  him  the 
most  direct.  Office  accompanied  by  the  de- 
sertion of  a  friend,  or  the  abandonment  of  a 
principle  was  in  his  eyes  infamy.  For  years 
he  had  confronted  obloquy,  and  defied  an  ad* 
verse  court. 

*  lUe  velut  rupes  ma^Dum  quie  prodit  in  lequor, 
Obvia  ventorum  funis  espostaque  ponto. 
Vim    cunctam    atque    iras    perrart    coelique 

marisque. 
Ipsa  immota  manens/ 

Yet  Lord  Grey  was  by  no  means  obnox- 
ious to  the  charge  of  being  obstinate  and 
unyielding.  With  colleagues  and  associ- 
ates in  whom  he  confided,  no  man  was  more 
ready  to  discuss,  more  patient  to  hear,  more 
willing  to  modify  previous  impressions. 
When,  however,  the  result  of  discussion 
had  settled  his  opinion,  then,  afler  the  fair- 
est balance  of  opposite  reasons,  he  would 
give  a  firm  and  clear  decision.  He  never 
liked  that  wavering  course  which  subtract- 
ing from  one  side  all  its  vigor,  and  from  the 
other  all  its  caution,  led  a  residuum  which 
was  vapid  and  tasteless.  His  perceptions 
were  too  clear  to  allow  him  to  adopt  what 
was  vague  or  obscui^;  his  heart  was  too  up- 
right to  allow  him  to  sanction  what  was  mean 
or  dastardly.  He  could  not  stoop  to  flatter 
a  Prince :  he  could  not  play  tricks  to  please 
a  rabble. 

His  public  speaking  reflected  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  Openness  and  candor  had 
been  the  characteristic  virtues  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and  his  great  disciple  resembled  him  in  the 
possession  of  those  qualities.  He  spoke 
neither  with  the  impetuous  energy  of  Mr. 
Fox,  nor  with  the  declamatory  splendor  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  His  language  was  admirably 
adapted  to  convey  his  meaning,  neither  sink- 
ing too  near  the  ground,  nor  rising  put  of 
sight — clear,  genuine,  unadulterated  En- 
glish. His  arguments  were  forcible,  arran- 
ged naturally,  but  still  methodfcally ;  and 
there  was  visible  through  his  transparent 
diction,  a  firm  substantial  public  morality, 
and  an  honest  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country.  A  question  of  parlia- 
mentary right,  or  legal  liberty,  was  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 
Acc6rdii^gly  the  speech  he  made  on  Lord 
Sidmouth's  circular  respecting  Libels,  may 
bear  comparison,  in  point  of  matter  and 
hicid  order,  with  the  great  'speech  of  Mr. 
Fox  on  the  Westminster  scrutiny. 

Although  no  one  could  see  Lord  Qrey 
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without  marking  in  him  a  certain  dignity 
of  bearing,  and  high  bred  courtesy  of  roan* 
ner,  his  ordinary  life  was  entirely  without 
formality  or  pomp.  In  his  country-house 
he  might  be  found  in  the  morning,  riding  or 
walking  with  his  ^daughters,  or  cutting 
down  his  youn^  trees  in  his  plantations; 
and  in  the  evenmg,  conversing  or  reading 
with  his  family  around  him,  never  so  happy 
as  when  political  carefi  were  thrown  aside 
for  amusements,  or  rational  discussion. 

Lord  Althorp  who  now  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  eighteen  years 
younger  than  Lord  Grey.  His  father, 
Lord  Spencer,  had  joined  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
first  revolutionary  war,  and  held  office  un- 
der him.  In  returning  to  his  old  connexions, 
he  had  retained  several  of  those  opinions  of 
Mn  Burke  which  first  led  to  the  schism.  Ac- 
cordingly, Lord  Althorp  when  he  first  sate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  not  friendly 
to  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  worked  out 
his  free  principles  by  constant  observation 
and  reflection,  in  the  practical  school  of 
Parliamentary  life.  His  diligence  was  in- 
defatigable, his  sagacity  quick,  his  judg- 
ment seldom  at  fault.  Or  if  ever  he  fell  into 
a  mistake,  it  was  from  too  unsuspicious  a 
confidence  in  the  virtue  of  mankind — the 
error  of  a  trusting,  believing,  hoping  nature. 
He  had  improved  his  understanding  by  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  was  accustomed  to 
work  out  by  reflection  all  the  great  problems 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy ;  so  that  his 
mind  was  easily  brought  to  act  upon  any 
subject  which  events  placed  before  it.  Hib 
views  were  large  and  comprehensive,  em- 
bracing the  whole  compass  of  improvement 
in  our  laws,  our  commerce  and  our  constitu- 
tion. But,  above  all,  his  opinions  upon 
questions  both  speculative  and  practical, 
were  guided  by  a  humble  reliance  on  the 
goodness  of  God ;  and  a  conviction  that  he 
was  bound  in  whatever  he  might  think  or  do, 
— whether  in  following  or  resisting  his  own 
inclination, — to  follow  the  law  of  Christ. 
The  state  of  public  affairs  led  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
although  no  one  was  ever  so  free  from  the 
Pharisaical  profession  of  purity,  yet  the 
simplicity  of  his  character  soon  made  him 
understood,  beloved,  and  trusted  beyond 
any  man  in  that  assembly.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  histongde  wasfar  from 
eloquent ;  and  although  his  arguments  were 
sound  and  comprehensive,  he  was  so  often* 
wanting  in  words  as  to  be  obscure,  and  un-- 
able  to  convey   adequately   his  meaning.. 
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But  Ihe  confidence  of  his  friends,  his  party, 
and'  the  country,  supplied  all  deficiencies, 
and  gave  to  his  few  and  simple  expressions 
as  much  influence  over  his  audience  as 
had  ever  been  obtained  by  the  most  admired 
eloquence  of  our  greatest  orators. 

He  was  plain  in  manner  and  in  dress,  but 
a  short  intercourse  disclosed  the  scholar, 
the  gentleman,  and  the  statesman.  For 
he  possessed,  with  the  entire  absence  of  all 
artificial  politeness,  the  most  genuine  cour- 
tesy of  behavior  to  all  who  approached  him. 
His  kindness  of  heart  shone  in  the  most  cas- 
ual, as  in  the  most  cordial  intercourse ;  and 
while  the  intimacy  of  his  friendship  was  a 
treasure  reserved  for  few,  the  equanimity  of 
his  temper  and  the  charity  of  his  judgments 
extended  to  all  who  approached  him  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  or  were  opposed  to 
him  in  political  enmity.  He  had  no  jeal- 
ousy, no  envy,  and  perhaps  too  little  ambi- 
tion. He  often  said,  that  he  had  hoped  the 
many  votes  he  had  given  in  favor  of  mo- 
tions which  were  supported  by  small  minor- 
ities, would  have  prevented  any  proposal  to 
him  to  accept  office.  But  when  he  was  told 
by  Lord  Grey  that  the  formation  of  the 
ministry  depended  upon  his  decision,  he  felt 
that  he  could  no  longer  hesitate. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  situation  of  affairs 
when  Lord  Grey  became  Prime  Minister. 
During  the  period  of  sixty  years,  the  Tory 
party  had  held  the  leading  offices  of   the 
state.     During  that  time  they  had  increased 
the  public  debt  from  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
to  eight  hundred  millions;— rthat  is  to  say, 
they  had  added  about  twenty-four  millions 
sterlincf  to  the  permanent  taxes  of  the  coun- 
try.    They  had  lost   thirteen   colonies  in 
America.     They  had  inflicted  an  immense 
injury  on  the  country,  by  substituting  a  de- 
based currency    in  the  place  of  sterling 
money,  and  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  cir- 
culation, when  it  was^at  length  restored,  had 
been  attended  by  sufferings  of  the  most  se- 
vere nature.     They  had  converted  the  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  into  a  machine 
for  depressing  the  laborer,  and  preventing 
the  rise  of  his  wages.     On  the^  other  hand 
they    had   added   many  new  colonies    to 
■the  Empire.     They  had  directed  the  sea 
and    land    forces  when    the  yictories  of 
^St.    Vincent    and    Camperdown,    of  the 
TNile  and  Trafalgar,  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria 
:and  Waterloo,  had  been  recorded  in  the 
: annals  of  a  nation  already  glorious  for  its 
^ancient  renown. 

The  moment  at  which  the  Tory  leaders  re» 
faigned  office  was  one  of  difficulty  and  dismay. 


[ApriLi 

The  constant  refusal  of  any,  the  slightest 
reform  in  the  representation,  and  the  de- 
claration of  the  more  than  human  perfec- 
tion of  the  existing  system,  had  roused  the 
fury  of  a  patient  people.  The  indignation 
of  the  metropolis  was  such  that  the  King, 
who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  was  ad- 
vised not  to  risk  the  public  tranquillity,  by 
entering  the  city  according  to  custom  in 
procession.  The  laboring  classes  in  the 
southern  and  western  counties,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  inadequacy  of  their  wages, 
had  risen  in  tumult,  and  had  burnt  or  bro- 
ken to  pieces  th6  thrashing  machines,  and 
other  property  of  the  farmers.  In  some 
places  the  magistrates  had  yielded  to  their 
demands  of  an  increase  of  wages :  in  others 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  had  put  down  the  ri- 
sing by  force.  The  example  of  a  successful 
insurrection  in  Paris  augmented  the  public 
ferment :  inspired  the  lovers  of  revolution 
with  wild  hopes ;  and  deepened  the  gloom 
of  the  sober  part  of  the  community.  Other 
dangers  arose  on  the  Continent  from  the 
same  memorable  event.  Belgium  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  Holland,  Italy  was  in  motion^ 
and,  while  a  great  part  of  the  French  peo- 
ple aspired  to  regain  by  war  the  limits  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  refused  to  acknowledge  the  chosen 
king  of  the  French,  and  Germany  was  agi- 
tated with  rumors  of  the  renewi^l  of  those 
wars  from  whose  bleeding  wounds  she  had 
yet  scarcely  recovered. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  forbidding  aspect  of  al^ 
fairs.  His  policy  was  summed  np  in  a  few 
words — 'Peace,  Reform,  Retrenchment:* 
such  were  in  his  view  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained by  a  wise  government :  such,  it  may 
be  added,  were  the  ends  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  shaped  their  desires. 

It  has  been  absurdly  supposed,  and  wide- 
ly repeated,  that  in  seeking  for  peace.  Lord 
Grey  meant  to  preserve  that  blessing,  by 
what  is  called  non-interference  or  non-in- 
tervention;— ^that  is  tQ  say,  by  totally  ab- 
staining from  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  other  countries.  Lord  Grey  had  been 
top  long  a  friend  and  follower  of  Mr.  Fox, 
to  countenance  so  senseless  a  doctrine.  We 
are  convinced,  as  that  great  statesman  had 
over  and  again  taught,  that  it  w  only  by  a 
vigilant  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
tinent that  this  nation  can  hope  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  peace.  That  as  it  is  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  the  various  states  of  Europe^ 
connection  and  alliance  are  the  necessary 
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means  to  such  an  end.  That  the  internal 
government  of  those  states  is  frequently 
connected  with  their  externa]  relations. 
That  the  independence  of  a  country,  or,  in 
other  words,  its  existence  as  a  separate 
state,  may  be  wounded  as  mortally  by  the 
support  of  its  internal  factions  as  by  an  at- 
tack on  its  external  frontier.  That  if  it  be 
lawful  for  one  power  to  interfere  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  a  foreign  supremacy,  it  is 
lawful  for  another  to  interpose  for  the  sake 
of  strengthening  the  national  government. 

These  doctrines,  so  often  enforced  by  the 
great  statesmen  ^inong  us,  had  received  co- 
hesion and  confirmation  from  the* modern 
history  of  Europe.  The  Dutch  Republic, 
in  16S8,  then  at  the  head  of  the  cause  of 
European  independence,  had  lent  their  for- 
ces to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  England.  Again,  when 
the  line  of  that  Prince  and  Queen  Anne* 
failed,  they  engaged  by  treaty  to  support 
the  title  of  the  House  of  Hanover  against 
the  legitimate  heir;  and  actually  sent  over 
troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion  which  oc- 
curred on  the  accession  of  George  the  First. 
It  would  be  laughable  folly  to  assert  that 
the  Dutch  placed  King  William,  or  support- 
ed King  George  on  the  throne  of  England, 
with  a  view  to  establish  the  predominant 
influence  of  Holland  in  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land. They  saw  clearly  that  King  James  hui 
been,  and  his  grandson  would  be,  the  hired 
pensioner  of  France ;  that  the  cause  of  Eu- 
rope required  that  the  ambition  of  France 
should  be  resisted ;  and  that  the  balance  of 
power  must  be  maintained  by  taking  weight 
from  the  scale  of  French  supremacy. 

In  1766  the  former  case  had  been  nearly 
reversed,  fjngland  had  become  the  guar- 
dian of  European  independence.  France 
attempted  to  gain  Holland  by  popular  tumult 
and  foreign  intrigue.  England  and  Prussia 
restored  the  Stadthold^r,  and  put  down  the 
democratic  party.  Interference  in  this  case 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  hailed  with 
applause  by  Mr.  Fox. 

Lastly,  the  neglect  of  these  salutary  max? 
ims  had  involved  Englandin  the  bloody  and 
perilous  war  of  1793. 

Enlightened  by  these  examples  and  these 
warnings,  Lord  Grey,  with  the^  assistance 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  undertook  the  task  of 
preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  This 
course  was  full  of  perils  ;  but  by  firmness 
and  prudence  they  were  overcome.  A 
war  party  in  France  wished  to  appropriate 
Belgium ;  they  were  not  gratified.  The 
King  of  Holland  attempted  to  bring  the 
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northern  powers  in  arms  to  his  support ;  he 
was  disappointed.  The  part  of  England 
was  bold,  daring,  just,  pacific.  Her  cordial 
agreement  with  France  checked  the  spirit 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  might  other- 
wise have  revived;  her  moderation,  and 
the  necessity  of  conciliating  her,  tempered 
the  views  of  France,  and  restrained  her 
warlike  ambition.  The  Whig  ministry 
were  violently  reproached  with  abandoning 
Holland,  and  clinging  too  closely  to  France. 
The  answer  is,  that  Holland  was  not 
abandoned  ;  the  union  with  Belgium,  which 
had  begun  in  error,  and  which  had  never 
been  cemented  by  affection,  was  dissolved, 
but  full  justice  was  done  to  the  claims  of 
Holland.  Nor  was  the  French  alliance 
purchased  by  any  dishonorable  or  impolitic 
concession.  A  friendly  concert  with  France 
is  at  all  times  desirable  for  the  interests  of 
England,  no  less  than  for  the  peace  of  the 
worid.  Nor  will  it  now  be  made  matter  of 
accusation,  that  the  Whig  ministry  of  1830 
maintained  a  cordial  understanding  with 
the  King  of  the  French. 

The  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Bel- 
gium lasted  for  several  years,  and  required 
knowledge,  temper,  and  address.  The 
crown  of  Belgium  was  not  disposed  of  with- 
out much  discussion,  and  the  rejection  of 
many  spurious  projects.  When  that  point 
was  settled,  the  infant  monarchy  was  nearly 
crushed  in  its  cradle  by  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange ;  the  interference  of  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary and  the  near  approach  of  the 
French  troops^  averted  the  danger.  The 
obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Holland  made  it 
necessary  to  employ  a  fleet  and  an  army  to 
enforce  the  surrender  of  Antwerp.  But 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  at  length  secured 
by  treaty,  and  a  wise  Prince  ascended  the 
throne  with  the  full  assent  of  all  the  great 
powers. 

The  question  of  Reform  occupied  the 
mind  of  Lord  Grey  from  the  moment  of  his 
accession  to  office. 

The  dangers  of  the  winter  of  1830 ;  the' 
evident  state  of  public  opinion ;  the  pro- 
found secresy  which  was  observed ;  the 
chuckling  of  the  Opposition  leader  at  the 
prospect  of  the  proposal  of  a  trifling  change 
— are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many. 

Nor  will  those  who  were  present  easily 
forget  the  scene  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  memorable  first 
of  March.  The  House  was  silent,  curious, 
anxious,  till  the  first  elements  of  the  plan 
were  unfolded.  Amazement  succeeded. 
But  when  it  was  explained  that  fifty  bor- 
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oughs  were  to  be  disfranchised,  and  fiflj 
more  were  to  return  one  member  only  in* 
stead  of  two,  the  Opposition  took  courage. 
Tfatey  could  not  believe  that  the  intention 
was  serious.  They  triumphed  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  certain  victory.  Laughter  took 
the  place  of  indignation  ;  each  subsequent 
announcement  was  greeted  with  derision. 
Many  of  the  Whigs  despaired  of  success ; 
the  Radicals  rejoiced  at  the  developement 
of  a  plan  so  much  in  accordance  with  their 
own  views.  Parties  were  at  fault.  The 
fpreat  majority  of  each  party  was  mistaken. 
The  Tories  were  wrong  in  thinking  that 
the  plan  could  be  easily  rejected;  the 
Whigs  were  premature  in  their  forebodings 
of  failure;  the  Radicals  deceived  them- 
selves when  they  supposed  that  so  large  a 
ruin  must  lead  a  more  uniform  construction. 
The  authors  of  the  plan  were  alone  justified 
by  the  event. 

This  assertion  requires  explanation  and 
proof  We  mast  first  examine  what  was 
intended ;  next,  what  was  actually  done ; 
and  lastly,  what  have  been  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  Reform  Act. 

At  the  period  when  the  Reform  Bill  was 
brought  forward,  public  opinion  was  excited 
and  inflamed.  The  defence  of  the  estab- 
lished system  had  been  obstinate  and  pro- 
tracted. Mr.  Canning  in  his  pointed  style 
had  said,  in  the  name  of  his  party,  '  in 
disfranchising  Grampound,  I  mean  to  pre- 
serve Old  Sarum.'  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on 
behalf  of  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, had  opposed  the  addition  of  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Birmingham  to  the  list 
of  boroughs  sending  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Thus  the  line  of  defence  was  com- 
plete and  unbroken ;  it  included  the  green 
mounds  of  Old  Sarum,  and  excluded  the 
great  marts  of  manufactures. 

So  long  as  the  people  were  not  dissatis- 
fied, the  HoQse  of  Commons  were  sure  to 
approve  of  the  Conservative  feeling.  But 
the  reliance  upon  majorities  within,  had 
blinded  the  Tory  leaders  to  the  signs  of  a 
storm  which  was  rising  without.  Lord 
Grey  had  taken  his  observations  with  better 
skill ;  they  led  him  to  the  following  results : 
-r-In  times  of  calm  repose  it  is  wise  to 
make  gradual,  and  even  small  alterations; 
they  remove  glaring  defects,  prevent  incip- 
ient complaint,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
farther  changes.  But  when  great  changes 
are  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
trifling  repairs  only  irritate  and  provoke. 
They  are  willingly  admitted,  bat  not  long 
acquiesced  in.    The  appetite  for  change  is 
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excited,  not  satisfied.  New  demands  mast 
be  complied  with.  At  length  the  people 
cease  to  discriminate  between  useful  im- 
provement and  heedless  innovation ;  insti- 
tutions are  attacked,  not  because  they  are 
bad,  but  because  they  exist;  change  itself 
becomes  a  popular  necessity,  and  the  best 
safe-guards  of  liberty  are  thrown  into  the 
same  lumber-room  with  the  roost  obsolete 
corruptions  of  power.  Persons  are  in 
fashion  no  longer  than  their  opinions  ;  the 
most  extreme  are  the  most  acceptable ; 
Pym  makes  way  for  Vane,  and  Vergniaud 
takes  the  place  of  Mounier.  Presently  all 
is  anarchy,  or  all  is  despotism ;  Cromwell 
or  Napoleon  crush  liberty  under  the  iron 
heel  of  military  rule. 

For  such  reasons.  Lord  Grey  and  the  au- 
thors of  the  Reform  Bill  resolved  that  their 
measure  should  be  large,  iq  order  that  it 
should  be  final ;  and  thaiit  should  be  final, 
that  the  constitution  might  be  preserved. 
But  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  constitu- 
tion, it  was  necessary  not  only  that  the 
measure  should  be  large,  but  that  it  should 
be  in  harmony  with  the  essential  parts  of 
that  constitution, — ^purified  and  restored 
indeed,  but  manfully  upheld.  An  Estab- 
lished Protestant  Church ;  a  House  of 
Lords  deriving  from  the  crown  ;  an  hered- 
itary sovereignty ;  a  responsible  but  pow- 
erful Executive, — such  were  some  of  the 
main  pillars  of  the  constitution.  An  as- 
sembly chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  annu- 
ally elected,  would  have  sorted  ill  with  the 
purpurei  panni  of  the  old  tapestry. 

Nor  was  it  to  be  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Canning,  in  his  eloquent  speech  of  1821, 
had  forcibly  put  this  objection.  Referring 
to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  in  1797,  he  had 
contended  that  the  House  of  Lords  coold 
only  flourish  by  the  side  of  an  unreformed 
House  of  Commons. 

In  considering  the  construction  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  observed,  upon 
analysis,  to  consist  of  some  parts  which 
ought  to  be  retained,  but  in  a  better  shape, 
and  of  others  which  ought  to  be  entirely 
cut  away.  Thus  it  was  desirable  to  retain 
the  fair  influence  of  property  in  land ;  but 
not  to  allow  it  to  exist  in  the  shape  of  hov- 
els, as  at  Gatton  or  St.  Mawes,  or  of  exclu- 
sive corporations,  as  at  Bath  or  Scarbor- 
ough. Thus,  likewise,  it  was  desirable  to 
see  in  the  House  of  Commons  commercial 
and  manufacturing  capital  and  intelligence 
fairly  represented ;  but  not  to  have  it  intro- 
duced, as  at  Gramponnd  or  Portarlinffton, 
by  the  sale  of  eeata  to  the  highest  bidder. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  political  ad- 
venturers, introduced  into  the  market  of 
eloquence  to  speak  for  hire,  and  sell  their 
abilities  for  salary,  might  with  f;reat  advan- 
tage to  the  public  be  retrenched. 

Proceeding  on  these  views,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  abolished.  They  were  all  taken  from 
the  smaller  boroughs.  Those  which  re- 
mained were  thrown  open,  if  hitherto  close, 
to  all  householders  whose  houses,  shops, 
warehouses,  or  offi.ces  were  of  the  value  of 
ten  pounds  a-year.  The  qualification  for 
voting  in  the  scot  and  lot,  or  potwalloping 
boroughs,  was  raised  to  that  sum. 

The  seats  thus  obtained  were  distributed 
with  regard  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  country.  The  representation  of  Eng- 
land M^as  reduced  from  five  hundred  and 
thirteen  to  five  hundred.  Eight  additional 
seats  were  given  to  Scotland,  and  five  to 
Ireland,  whose  representation  had  been 
more  recently  fixed.  Upwards  of  siztv 
were  allotted  to  the  English  and  Welsn 
counties.  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birming* 
ham,  Shefiield,  Halifax,  Rochdale,  Stoke- 
apon-Trent,  Stjoud,  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Finsbury, 
Marylebone,  and  Lambeth  ;  other  populous 
towns,  the  seats  of  manufactures,  or  the 
centres  of  accumulated  property,  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  admitted  into  the  repre- 
sentation. The  opposition  made  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  numbers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  no  way  affected  the  extent  of 
disfranchisement,  but  added  to  the  number 
of  counties  and  towns  which  sent  members 
for  the  first  time,  or  in  augmented  number. 

No  one  who  surveys  this  scheme  impar- 
tially, can  fail  to  see,  that  while  a  great 
blow  was  struck  at  the  old  system  of  close 
boroughs — having  no  character  of  popular 
choice  in  their  size  or  constitution, — the 
property  of  the  country,  considered  as  a 
whole,  obtained  more  than  an  equivalent. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  declared  inten- 
tion was  to  make  the  Reform  Bill  a  final 
measure.  Such  was  the  repeated  avowal 
of  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  John 
Russell ;  such  was  the  promise,  on  the 
faith  of  which  many  doubtful  or  apprehen- 
sive persons  gave  their  support  to  the  min- 
istry. Of  course,  this  declaration  was  to 
be  understood  with  two  conditions.  The 
one,  that  amendments  declared  necessary 
by  the  abuse  of  the  powers  conferred  in 
the  Act,  or  firom  the  obscurity  of  its  pro- 
visions, or  from  the  increased  fitness  of  a 
large  class  of  persons,  should  from  time  to 
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time  be  introduced.  The  othet,  that  the 
general  satisfaction  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  bill  to  procure,  should  follow  its 
adoption.  Not  of  course  the  satisfaction 
of  the  whole  community,  is  here  meant,  but 
general  acquiescence,  and  a  prevailing  in- 
disposition to  further  change. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  had  the 
plan  been  of  the  moderate  or  trifling  kind 
which  many  persons  would  have  preferred, 
the  question  would  not  have  been  settled, 
and  perpetual  agitation  must  have  ensued. 
The  same  evil  would  have  been  incurred 
had  the  plan  been  more  destructive  in  its 
disfranchisement,  and  more  democratic  in 
its  constructive  clauses.  The  noble  and 
the  wealthy  classes,  rooted  in  the  soil  by 
prescription,  and' extending  their  branches 
widely  by  the  influence  of  property,  would 
have  resented  and  resisted  any  scheme  by 
which  numbers  alone,  should  govern  this 
great  Empire.  Or,  if  defeated  by  the  force 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  storm,  they  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  calmer  day,  and 
excited  the  aristocratic  powers  of  combina«- 
tion  to  overthrow  the  fragile  fabric,  and 
scatter  its  unsettled  foundations. 

But  when  the  landed  proprietors  found, 
that  by  registering  voters  they  could  make 
their  weight  be  felt  in  the  new  legislature ; 
when  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
discovered,  that  the  new  men  had  their 
place  amongst  the  highest  in  the  senate — 
it  was  seen,  that  though  the  rotten  planks 
were  removed,  and  the  rudder  had  been 
strengthened,  the  lines  of  the  constitution 
had  not  been  altered,  nor  stability  sacri- 
ficed to  buoyancy  and  speed.  The  most 
powerful  of  the  Tory  nobles,  the  most  jea- 
lous laudatores  tempores  acti,  began  to 
survey  their  new  abode ;  to  study  its  ad- 
vantages ;  to  accustom  themselves  to  the 
broad  lights  and  spacious  passages  of  the 
modern  building ;  and  finally,  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  restored  habitation : 
— it  was  found  that  the  bees  could  still 
make  honey,  and  had  even  more  room  in 
the  new  Hive  than  in  the  old-^ 

<  Ergo  ipsas  quamvii  anvaiti  tenninai  oevi 
Ezcipiat  (neque  enim  plus  s^tima  ducitur  oatas). 
At  genua  immortal e  manet,  multoaque  per  annos, 
Statfortuna  domua,  etavi  numeranturavorum.' 

It  is  obvious,  that  while  the  authors  of 
the  Reform  Act  were  governed  by  these 
considerations,  they  must  have  viewed  with 
scorn  the  imputations  so  harshly  cast  upon 
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them,  that  they  sought  to  secure  the  perma-l 
nent  predominance  of  their  own  party. 
They  must  have  foreseen,  that  a  plan  of 
representation  which  gave  great  power  to 
property,  and  maintained  the  landed  inter- 
est on  a  high,  though  somewhat  lowered 
eminence,  would  give  the  Tory  party,  com- 
pact and  strong  as  that  party  was,  as  good 
a  prospect  of  governing  the  country  as  any 
other.  In  fact,  the  French  Revolution  had 
thrown  into  that  party  many  of  the  oldest 
Whig  families ;  and  the  government  of  Mr. 
Pitt  had  brought  to  their  aid  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  mercantile  community.  It  was 
impossible,  without  wrenching  power  from 
its  natural  position,  to  exclude  such  a  party 
from  the  prospect  of  regaining  the  govern- 
ment. But  as  the  authors  of  the  Reform 
Bill  never  contemplated  such  a  dislocation, 
so  likewise  they  never  sought  for  or  ex- 
pected such  a  result.  Their  followers 
might  indeed  imagine  that  a  party  which 
had  become  so  unpopular  by  its  resistance 
to  reform^  would  not  soon  rise  again.  But 
the  framers  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  calcula- 
ted on  the  variations  in  the  popular  com- 
pass, and  were  not  surprised  at  the  change 
which  occurred. 

Lord  Grey  had  promised  Retrenchment. 
We  take  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled  l*ke 
Reformed  Ministry  and  the  Reformed  Par^ 
Uamentf  published  in  1833,  the  following 
statement : — 


'One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Earl  Grey's 
government  was  to  reduce  their  own  salaries. 
Uiose  of  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  ana 
others  whose  salaries  exceeded  £1000  per 
annum.  In  two  years,  viz.,  1831  and  1832, 
not  less  than  1265  offices,  with  salaries  amount- 
ing (0  X220,000,  were  abolished,  in  the  differ- 
ent establishments  of  the  government  In 
the  customs  alone,  414  offices  were  reduced, 
and  a  saving  of  £29,000  per  annum,  effected. 
In  the  excise  507  were  reduced,  and  an  annual 
saving  of  £145,250  effected.  Similar  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  the  diplomatic  and  consu- 
lar departments.  At  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  d^c,  a  saving  of  £134,000,  out 
of  a  charge  of  £411,000,  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  reductions  made.  In  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Trinidad,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  d^c,  similar  reductions  have  been 
m;  de. 

'  The  total  saving  in  the  government  estab- 
lished in  the  colonies  will  be  £224,000,  out  of 
a  charge  of  £573,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  reductions : — 


SairiBf. 


Trearary.     .... 
Home,  Foreign,  aod  Coloaial ) 
Depaitmaoti,     .        .        .     ( 
Adrpiraltjr,    .... 

Army, 

King*!  Hoiuahold,  k.c* . 
Customt,  ..... 
uzcisa) .  .  .  •  ■ 
Judge*  and  Coarla  of  Law,  . 
Ireland,  .... 
Colonial  Agenta,  fce.  •  • 
Miaeellaneoua,      . 

Din.OlfATIC  AMD  GoHauLAm 
Orriosi. 

Ambaiaadorst         •  . 

Envoya  Extraordinary,  and  Mia-  ) 
latara  Plenipotantiary,      •     ) 
Miniitera  rotidaoi  abroad,    . 
Secretariea,  .... 
Coosals,  Jte. .       .  • 


Ganeral  ToUl, 


46,I9S 

7109 

14,499 

16,914 

4005 

029S 


9403 
11,400 

3450 

3005 
93,650 


S96,4fi9l  199,499 


The  great  reductions  in  our  naval  and 
military  force  made  it  possible  to  diminish 
the  burden  of  taxation — 

^Wbtsn  the  ministry  came  into  office  in 
1830,  they  found  the  revenue  of  the  country 
amounting  to  £50,056,616 ;  of  which  sum  about 
£35,000,000  was  required  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt,  civil  list,  and  other  fixed  charges* 
The  estimated  excess  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture was  that  year  £700,000;  hut,  between 
that  period  and  the  present,  Lord  AI thorp  has 
repealed  the  duty  on  coals,  amounting  to 
£900,00p ;  on  candles,  to  £500,000 ;  on  soap,  to 
£600,000 ;  on  printed  cottons,  £550,000 ;  assess- 
ed taxes  and  farming  stock,  to  £440,000 ;  on 
marine  insurances,  to  £100,000 ;  on  slates,  tiles ; 
on  advertisements  ^  on  tax-carts ;  small  receipt 
stamps;  on  travellers,  clerks,  book-keepers, 
office-men,  &c. ;  making  a  total  of  £3.335.000. 
These  taxes  were  repealed  in  1832  and  1833. 

^  The  same  ministry,  in  1834,  repealed  the 
house-tax,  £1,200,000;  the  window  tax  on 
farm-houses ;  on  husbandry  horses,  used  occa- 
sionally for  riding  or  drawing;  on  shepherds^ 
dogs;  on  post  horses,  used  occasionally  in 
husbandry  ;  on  starch,  £75,000 ;  and  on  alma- 
nacs ;  making,  with  the  house-tax,  a  total  of 
£1,581,000  repealed  in  1834. 

<  In  addition,  the  annual  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  West  India  compensation,  viz., 
£750,000  has  been  provided  for ;  so  that  the 
total  reduction  in  the  years  1832,  1833,  and 
1834,  with  this  payment,  amounts  to  no  less 
than  £5,700,000. 

<  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  remove  un- 
necessary and  injurious  shackles  upon  trade, 
either  by  reducing  taxes  which  pressed  on  in- 
dustry, or  removing  vexatious  regulations  or 
exclusive  privileges.  With  this  view,  the  tax 
upon  printed  cottons,  amounting  to  £2,000.000 
gross,  and  £600,000  net,  was  repealed.  The 
cotton-tax,  which  was  substituted  for  about 
half  this  amount  in  1831— repealed  in  1833. 
The  duties  upon  upwards  of  400  articles  used 
in  manufacturei  or  more  or  less  importance, 
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many  of  tbcm  very  considerable — either  ma- 
lerially  reduced  or  altogether  repealed;  re- 
duclions  amounting  to  not  less  than  £400,000. 
The  package  and  Bcavage  dues,  amounting  to 
£16,000  a-year,  have  been  abolished;  and  the 
port  dues  of  the  City  of  London  reduced  to 
less  than  one  half.  The  Custom-house  laws 
have  been  consolidated,  and  made  simple  and 
easy  of  access.' 

The  discussions  regarding  Ireland  which 
occurred  when  the  new  Parliament  met,  we 
reserve  for  the  conclusion  of  our  remarks. 
One  of  the  first  questions  to  which  the 
Reform  Ministry  turned  their  attention, 
was  the  mode  in  which  slavery  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies  should  be  treated. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  antong  liberal 
and  enlightened  men  on  the  abstract  vices 
of  slavery.  Whatever  may  be  the  evils  of 
despotism  in  government,  they  are  as  a 
grain  of  sand  compared  to  the  enormous 
grievance  of  personal  slavery.  The  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  laws  of  hu- 
maniiy,  the  rules  of  sound  policy,  alike 
forbid  that  man  should  be  the  chattel  pro- 
perty of  man — his  io  force  to  labor — his  to 
corrupt — his  to  torture — his  to  kill. 

Indeed,  so  repugnant  is  this  institution 
to  human  nature,  that  it  requires  the  moflU 
violent  means  td  preserve  it.  Horses  grow 
fond  of  their  stable,  and  exult  in  bearing 
their  master  to  the  chase  or  the  charge ;  dogs 
feed  from  their  masters'  hands,  and  watch 
with  untiring  affection  over  their  masters' 
lives.  But  man,  turning  to  him  '  who  made 
us  of  such  large  discourse,  looking  before 
and  after,'  cannot  easily  and  willingly  lend 
'  such  capability  and  godlike  reason'  to  the 
uses  of  bondage.  His  mind  revolts  at  toil 
enforced  by  the  whip  for  the  benefit  of  ano- 
ther; his  affections  are  outraged  by  the 
licentious  violence  which  robs  him  of  the 
bride  of  his  bosom ;  his  spirit  looks  upward 
to  God,  and  prays  for  deliverance  from  the 
unholy  compact. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  main- 
tain slavery,  to  degrade,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  human  nature  to  the  brute.  With  this 
view  idleness  or  disobedience  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  instant  chastisement ;  religious  or 
intellectual  instruction  must  be  debarred ; 
indulgence  must  be  given  in  the  shape  of 
childish  amusement  or  physical  pleasure, 
without  any  mixture  of  sweet  companion- 
ship or  moral  elevation. 

Such  was  slavery  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies during  the  last  century.  Such  was  the 
system  which  the  government  of  England, 
of  all  parties,  encouraged  by  public  opinion, 
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fostered,  promoted,  and  upheld.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  Whig 
ministry  of  1806,  the  philanthropists  who 
had  raised  their  batteries  against  that  ini- 
'quitous  trafiic  had  employed  the  same  ar- 
tillery against  slavery  itself.  The  govern- 
ment, imbued  with  the  Tory  maxim — of 
leaving  ill  alone,  had  seen  this  movement 
with  displeasure^  Their  opponents,  with  the 
rema^rkable  exception  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
had  not  been  forward  to  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  mighty  change  contem- 
plated by  the  society  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Still  opinion  grew  more  and  more 
resolute  against  the  system.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  do  something.  The  Ministry 
put  in  force  a  code  of  regulations,  mitiga- 
ting in  appearance  the  evil  denounced ;  for- 
bidding the  flogging  of  women,  allowing 
certain  markets  for  the  slaves  to  dispose  of 
their  produce;  enforcing  fixed  allowances 
of  food  and  clothing. 

Experience  soon  showed  that  these  regu- 
lations were  founded  on  wrong  principles. 
In  fact,  the  ground  between  slavery  and 
freedom  is  a  shifting  quicksand.  In  slavery, 
the  human  animal  has  a  chance  of  being 
as  humanely  treated  as  the  other  cattle  on 
the  owner's  estate.  If  he  is  obedient,  do- 
cile, industrious,  he  may  thrive  and  grow 
fat  as  well  as  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  every 
thing  that  is  his.  An  intelligent,  kind-heart- 
ed master,  an  honest  and  good* tempered 
overseer,  may  effect  much  in  the  way  of 
mitigation  by  discretion.  But  mitigation 
by  law  is  another  thing.  The  slave  learns 
that  his  master's  roaster  has  interfered  in 
his  behalf.  He  inquires  from  his  friends 
what  are  the  securities  he  has  obtained. 
He  seeks  to  put  in  force  his  new  and  unac- 
customed rights.  But  the  master  exam- 
ines, with  no  less  attention,  and  with  more 
sagacity,  the  negro  code.  He  knows  that 
Parliament  intended  labor  to  be  still  com- 
pulsory, and  he  ascertains  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  enforced.  The  negro 
and  the  planter,  from  bondsman  and  mas- 
ter, become  plaintiff  and  defendant.  Tl  e 
negro  finds  he  has  many  ways  of  coun- 
teracting his  master ;  the  master  finds  he 
has  many  more  ways  of  defeating  the  ne- 
gro. Complaints  multiply ;  punishments 
increase  in  proportion ;  the  amount  of  work 
diminishes ;  the  indulgence  of  the  planter 
is  at  an  end.  Inspection,  arbitration,  courts 
of  justice,  only  aggravate  the  discord  which 
prevails ;  slavery  is  still  the  law  and  com- 
pulsory labor  the  recognized  obligation; 
the  sanctioned  mitigations  are  evaded  or 
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despised;  the  negro  people  become  more 
and  more  exasperated^  and  are  viewed  with 
increased  suspicion.  Toil  beyond  human 
endurance,  puniahments  exceeding  human 
justice,  are  rigorously  enforced ;  population 
rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  planter,  turned 
tyrant,  surveys,  with  dismay,  his  blood- 
stained produce  and  his  perishing  people. 

Thus  it  happened  in  Demerara.  The 
whole  number  of  slaves,  on  estates  wholly 
or  partially  cultivated  in  sugar,  was,  in 
1629,  47,456.  In  three  years,  to  May 
1832,  the  deaths  were  5573 ;  and  the  total 
diminution  of  numbers  2745,  or  5g-  pes 
cent.*  On  some  estates  the  mortality  was 
larger.  The  increase  of  sugar  from  Ib26- 
9  to  1839*32,  was  from  662,000  cwt.  to 
806,000  cwt.  In  1829,  when  the  slave 
population  was  61,627,  the  number  of  pun- 
ishments was  17,359;  in  1831,  the  slave 
population  being  98,000,  the  number  of 
punishments  was  21,656. 

In  Jamaica,  where  the' Orders  in  Council 
had  not  operated,  the  difference  in  the  in- 
crease of  sugar,  from  1823-6  to  1826-9  was 
only  from  1,354,400  cwt.  to  1,389,000 
cwt.,  and  the  decrease  of  population  was 
only  from  334,000  to  327,000.t 

Still  the  change  proposed  was  of  an  aw- 
ful nature.  Statesmen,  entrusted  with  the 
destinies  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  could  not  leap  to  the 
dogma  of  the  religious  societies,  that  slavery 
must  be  abolished  without  qualification,  and 
the  consequences  left  to  chance.  Anarchy, 
rebellion,  and  murder,  were,  in  their  eyes, 
evils  of  no  less  enormity  than  slavery  itself 
A  safe  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  might  be 
ibund ;  to  fire  the  building  for  the  sake  of 
escape,  would  be  the  stratagem  of  despe- 
rate men,  but  not  of  a  wise  government. 

Inquiry  was  tl^e  first  step  that  was  adopt- 
ed. Committees  of  both  Houses  were  ap- 
pointed, and  members  of  the  Cabinet  placed 
upon  each.  The  evidence  before  these 
committees  was  at  once  appalling  and  satis- 
factory. The  evils  of  slavery  were  fully 
proved.  But  it  was  likewise  shown  that 
many  of  the  blacks  had  acquired,  under 
benevolent  masters,  very  considerable  pro- 
perty ;  that  migratory  gangs  worked  for 
wages  with  great  benefit  to  their  employers 
and  themselves ;  that  Baptist  and-  other 
Missionaries  had  taught  the  most  intelligent 
among  them  the  privileges  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  duties  of  free  subjects.    In 
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short,  it  was  proved,  to  the  conviction  of 
the  Cabinet,  that  the  experiment  of  eman* 
cipation  did  not  involve  either  political 
anarchy  or  social  annihilation. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  dis- 
cuss the  particular  merits  of  the  plan 
brought  forward  by  the  government  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  That  plan  was 
afterwards  greatly  modified.  Instead  of  a 
loan  of  Fifteen  Millions,  to  be  repaid  by 
the  labor  of  the  slaves,  the  magnificent 
sum  of  Twenty  Millions  was  granted  by 
the  Commons  of  England,  as  their  share 
of  the  loss  to  be  incurred  By  emancipation : 
the  period  of  twelve  years  was  reduced  to 
seven,  and  the  seven  were,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  five. 

Be  the  merits  of  the  machinery  what 
they  may,  no  one  can  deny  the  boldness 
of  conception  by  which  this  scheme  was 
marked.  No  less  than  Eight  Hundred 
Thousand  human  beings  were,  in  a  few 
yearSf  to  be  raised  from  slavery  to  freedom ; 
their  children  were  all  to  be  born  free ;  a 
community  of  freemen  was  to  be  established 
in  all  the  colonies  of  the  British  crown ;  and 
the  vain  boast  of  the  American  constitution, 
that  all  men  are  equal,  was  to  become  a  re- 
ality for  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England. 
The  nation,  which  had  incurred  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  debt  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
ing its  independence,  or  its  power  by  war, 
added  twenty  millions  to  that  debt  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  conscience  in  peace. 
Pressed  by  no  insurrection,  in  no  penury 
of  resources,  in  no  failure  of  military  force, 
Great  Britain  declared  herself  ready  for 
any  sacrifice  of  wealth,  or  even  any  hazard 
of  diminished  Empire,  in  order  to  abolish 
all  distinction  of  race  or  color,  and  estab- 
lish for  ever  the  freedom  of  her  negro  sub- 
jects. 

The  Tory  party  looked  on,  cautiously 
and  coldly,  while  this  measure  was  making 
its  way  through  Parliament.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  denounced  its  introduction  as  haz- 
ardous and  premature ;  had  the  West  In- 
dian interest  thought  itself  equal  to  resist- 
ance, it  was  tolerably  clear  that  factious 
aid  would  not  have  been  wanting;  when 
that  interest  accepted  the  Twenty  Millions, 
the  party  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  blacks. 

The  discussions  of  this  year  exhibited  in 
a  strong  light  the  debating  ability  of  Lord 
Stanley.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  he  overpowered  the  Irish  Repeal- 
ers by  his  vehement  invective ;  afterwards, 
he  carried  on  at  the  same  time  the  Church 
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Temporalities  Bill  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Slavery  Abolition  Bill,  with  unrivalled 
clearness  of  statement,  readiness  of  reply, 
and  facility  of  managing  the  details  of 
complicated  measures. 

In  the  same  year  the  Bank  Charter  was 
renewed.  Lord  Ahhorp  maintained  sound 
views  OQ  the  subject  of  currency,  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Mr.  Ricardo,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The^ 
details  of  the  measure  do  not  require  any 
notice  here. 

The  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  the  occasion  of  a  great- 
er change.  The  commercial  character  of 
that  Company  was  extinguished.  The  trade 
to  China  was  thrown  open.  The  English 
merchant  was  free  to  carry  on  his  commer- 
cial speculations  with  a  nation  of  three 
hundred  millions.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany remained  the  sovereign  of  India  on 
terms  which^  afler  some  negotiation,  appear 
to  have  been  considered  on  both  sides  equita- 
ble and  just.  Thus,  this  great  change  was 
accomplished  among  the  minor  achieve- 
ments of  the  government  of  Lord  Grey. 

The  prominent  question  for  Parliameat- 
ary  discussion  in  1834,  was  the  Bill  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  poor  man,  and  a  pau- 
per, are  in  different  stations  of  life.  A 
day-laborer  may  be  poor;  but  so  long  as 
he  lives  on  his  earnings,  he  does  not  differ, 
in  the  character  of  his  employment,  from 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  tradesman, 
who  receives  his  yearly  income  from  the 
proceeds  of  his  industry.  The  pauper  has 
no  such  resource.  In  failure  of  all  means 
of  support,  he  applies  to  the  community  for 
sustenance — the  community  thps  appealed 
to  gives  him  work  and  maintenance  if  he 
is  able  to  labor,  maintenance  alone  if  he  is 
unable.  Such  was  the  principle .  of  the 
Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth.  Founded  on  wise 
and  benevolent  views,  it  directed  that  the 
overseers  of  parishes  should  relieve  the  in- 
firm and  the  young,  who  could  earn  little 
or  nothing  for  themselves,  and  should  set 
the  able-bodied  to  work. 

In  an  evil  hour,  this  law  was  perverted 
to  far  different  purposes.  It  was  meant  for 
the  pauper — it  was  applied  to  the  laborer. 
When,  during  the  war,  food  became  dear, 
it  occurred  to  some  volunteer  legislators 
that  if,  instead  of  raising  wages,  the  labor- 
ers received  support  for  their  families  from 
the  poor  rates,  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
laboring-classes  to  live  would  be  attained 
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at  the  smallest  cost  to  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  land.  This  plan  received  the 
approbation  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  ev^y  obsta- 
cle which  the  law  interposed  to  prevent  the 
substitution  of  rates  for  wages  was  thrown 
down,  to  favor  the  progress  of  the  scheme. 
The  act  of  George  the  First,  enabling  the 
parishes  to  restrict  relief  the  able-bodied 
10  the  workhouse,  was  repealed.  Magis- 
trates laid  down  rules  for  the  distribution 
of  public  funds,  and  published  tables  for 
the  guidance  of  overseers,  founded  on  the 
numbers  of  a  laborer's  family,  and  the  price 
of  the  peck  of  flour. 

By  this  system,  society  was  placed  in  the 
greatest  peril.  According  to  the  natural 
distribution  of  wages  and  labor,  a  young 
man  earning  the  value  of  his  work,  is 
obliged  to  calculate,  before  he  marries, 
whether  those  earnings  will  enable  him  to 
support  a  wife,  and  bring  up  a  family  of 
children,  until  those  children  are  able  to 
earn  their  own  subsistence.  This  fore- 
thought marks  him  for  a  reasonable  being, 
and  keeps  up  in  the  community  of  laborers 
to  which  he  belongs,  that  power  of  com- 
manding adequate  food/ house  room,  and 
raiment,  which  constitutes  comfort  in  his 
own  vast  and  important  class.  But  when 
his  wages  are  measured  by  the  lowest 
amount  of  money  on  which  he  can  live, 
and  the  provision  for  a  married  couple  is 
made  by  the  parish,  all  motive  for  provident 
forethought  is  taken  away,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  early  marriage,  strong  enough  in  it- 
self, has  no  counterbalancing  fear.  Want 
cannot  afflict  the  favorite  of  the  law ;  no 
starving  children  will  reproach  him  with 
exposing  them  to  hunger  and  nakedness. 
The  state  offers  a  premium  to  all  who  roar* 
ry.  Thus,  to  quote  a  trite  instance-^two 
laborers  were  thrashing  together  in  a  barn, 
their  day's  work  was  the  same,  the  value 
of  their  labor  to  their  employer  exactly  the 
same ;  yei^  one  received  only  eight  shillings 
for  a  week's  work,  the  other  received  fif- 
teen. The  reason  was,  that  one  was  single, 
the  other  married. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  must  pro- 
duce more  laborers  than  could  find  profita- 
ble employment.  This  was  in  fact  the 
case.  Forty  or  fiAy  laborers  were  to  be 
found  in  a  parish,  whom  no  employer  wish- 
ed to  hire ; — who  lowered  the  general  value 
of  labor,  the  only  commodity  the  poor  man 
has  to  sell,  and  by  absorbing  a  large  sum  in- 
poor-rates,  diminished  the  whole  fund  ap- 
plicable to  the  commodity  which  the  em- 
ployer wishes  to  buy. 
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Such  was  the  general  and  indirect  evil. 
The  collateral  consequences  were  not  less 
mischievou*!.  The  idle  father  of  a  large 
family,  paid  by  the  head  for  the  number  of 
his  children,  divided  the  painful  toil  of  the 
industrious  peasant,  who,  with  a  less  family, 
received  four  shillings  a-week  less  than  his 
dissolute,  lazy  neighbor.  The  employer, 
breaking  off  the  old  endearing  connexion 
between  the  farmer  and  his  men-servants, 
turned  off  his  laborers  in  hard  weather,  1o 
live  upon  parish  allowance.  Gangs  of  men, 
young  and  old,  under  a  timid  overseer,  ne- 
glected the  parish  road  they  were  put  to 
mend,  and,  combining  together  in  crowds, 
planned  a  scheme  of  poaching  and  drinking 
for  the  night.  Theft  and  housebreaking 
succeeded  to  idleness  and  poaching;  the 
law  lost  all  authority,  and  if  any  active 
land-owner,  clergyman,  or  farmer,  attempted 
to  check  this  career,  a  benevolent  magis- 
trate was  to  be  found  at  no  great  distance, 
who  had  no  scruple  in  taxing  his  neighbors, 
to  gain  among  the  lazy  and  profligate  the 
title  of  the  poor  man's  friend. 

Such  was  the  evil  with  which  the  minis- 
try of  Lord  Grey  had  to  deal.  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  declined  or 
evaded  that  which  was  at  once  the  most 
difficult  of  invidious  tasks,  and  the  most 
imperative  of  patriotic  duties.  The  evil 
had  gathered  strength  by  neglect;  the  riots 
of  1830  were  but  a  slight  symptom  of  the 
disorders  which  must  overtake  the  country 
if  that  duty  was  much  longer  neglected. 

The  first  step  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
was  to  inquire — the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Chester,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  Mr.  Senior, 
and  other  gentlemen,  were  established  Com- 
missioners of  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  chief  defects  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law,  and  the  mode  of  amending  them. 
The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill  was  framed 
on  their  Report.  The  management  of  re- 
lief was  confided  to  district  boards,  instead 
of  parochial  vestries;  the  principle  of  lo- 
cal representation  was  maintained,  but 
some  additional  influence  was  given  to  the 
owners  of  land ;  the  law  of  George  the  I., 
enabling  the  guardians  to  give  relief  in  the 
workhouse,  was  restored  ;  a  central  board  of 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, was  entrusted  with  the  power  of  fram- 
ing general  rules,  and  of  watching  over 
the  local  administration,  without  any  au- 
thority to  order  relief  in  individual  cases. 

The  first  operation  of  this  law  was  salu- 
tary. Farmers  expended  large  additional 
sums  in  wages.    The  rates  for  the  relief  of 
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the  poor  were  reduced  by  the  sum  of  two 
millions  sterling  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
larger  sum  than  two  millions  was  added  to 
the  expenditure  for  wages.  Healthy,  in- 
dustrious labor  for  wages,  took  the  place 
of  idle,  loitering,  nominal  work,  paid  by 
the  parish  officers  under,  the  name  of  relief. 

The  greatest  question  which  lay  before 
the  Parliament  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  afler  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  still  remains  to  be  considered.  Ire- 
land had  been  from  the  period  of  the  union  a 
source  of  dispute  and  of  weakness ;  a  theme 
for  eloquence  in  Parliament,  a  theatre  of 
bloodshed  in  her  valleys ;  a  name  of  terror 
to  fanatical  Protestants;  a  reality  of  suffer- 
ing to  the  peasant  Catholics ;  a  great 
Church  Establishment  for  a. fifth  or  a  tenth 
of  her  people  ;  large  landed  proprietors 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of 
their  tenants ;  laws  for  punishing  the  peo- 
ple, enacted  by  party  violence,  and  adminis- 
tered by  party  insolence;  famine, discontent, 
insecurity,  deeds  of  atrocity,  wrongs  unre- 
dressed, justice  distrusted,  the  demagogue 
powerful  with  the  millions,  the  government 
relying  on  the  bayonet — such  were  some  of 
the  features  of  Ireland  from  1801  to  J829. 

Let  us  shortly  notice  the  history  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  Emancipation,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  Irish  difficulty  with  which  Lord 
Grey  had  to  deal.  That  measure  had  been 
proposed  to  George  the  Third  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
when  in  office,  and  abandoned  by  him  as  soon 
as  he  had  retired  from  power.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Fox  in  1805 ;  by  Mr.  Grattan 
in  subsequent  years  ;  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  by 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  partially  by  Mr. 
Canning.  For  about  fifteen  years  it  was  an 
open  question  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Canning  supported,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel 
opposed,  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 

AAer  Mr.  Canning's  death  the  same  di- 
vision existed  in  the  cabinet.  Distracted 
councils  made  a  distracted  country.  At 
length  Mr.  O'Connell  procured  himself  to 
be  elected  member  for  the  county  of  CI  are; 
— assailed  the  English  government  and 
parliament  in  the  most  inflammatory  lan- 
guage ;  and  by  means  of  a  well-organized 
association  brought  Ireland  to  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  Then  the  Tory  ministry  relent- 
ed. That  which  had  been  refused  to  peti- 
tions and  supplications ;  to  offers  of  a  vote 
on  the  appointment  of  their  Bishops ;  to 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  inspiration 
of  Grattan,  the  eloquence  of  Plunkett; — 
that  which  twenty-three  years  of  rational 
discussion,  and  the  authority  of  the  greatest 
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6f  English  statesmen  had  not  obtained,  was  ^ 
yielded  to  the  array  of  embatiled  multitades, 
and  the  threats  of  impending  rebellion. 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  granted ;  but 
the  same  want  of  foresight  which  had 
marked  the  resistance,  accompanied  the 
concession.  The  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Act  itself  was  the  trophy  and  the  triumph 
of  popular  agitation.  Other  questions  were 
left  unsettled ;  the  Protestant  Church  was 
left  to  support  itself  by  tithe  and  church 
cess  levied  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  ma- 
jority. Nothing — for  next  to  nothing — was 
done  for  Education  ;  Roman  Catholics  ob- 
tained no  practical  boon,  either  in  offices, 
diminution  of  burthens,  or  social  improve- 
ment. It  was  as  if  a  farmer  in  America 
had  cleared  his  land  of  the  trees  which  shut 
out  the  sun  and  air,  but  had  omitted  to 
plough  or  to  sow,  and  had  looked  for  a 
harvest  of  plenty  from  the  spontaneous 
bounty  of  heaven.  The  case  was  even 
worse  than  this.  Popular  agitation ;  mon- 
ster meetings ;  violent  speeches,  had 
brought  about  a  concession  of  legal  equality. 
Why  not  try  the  same  means  to  procure  a 
redress  of  remaining  grievances  7 

This  obvious  corollary  followed  the  gov- 
ernment proposition.  The  Irish  were  too 
quick  in  intellect,  and  too  much  elated  by 
success,  not  to  try  the  experiment  of  further 
menace.'  The  collection  of  tithe  was  a 
tempting  topic  for  an  orator,  a  sore  griev- 
ance for  the  people.  The  ragged  peasant 
forced  to  pay  his  penny  to  a  Church,  which 
in  his  eyes  was  heretical  and  reprobate, 
was  easily  moved  to  oppose  the  exaction. 
Passive  resistance  was  the  signal.  The 
conflict  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
equal  rights  had  raged  in  public  meetings, 
in  assemblies  of  men  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  denouncing  an  unjust  law,  and  pe- 
titioning for  redress.  The  tithe  agitation 
raged  in  every  farm  and  upon  every  field,  in 
the  depth  of  the  valley,  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Whenever  the  tithe  collector 
appeared,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a  bri- 
gade of  constables,  perhaps  by  a  troop  of 
horse,  the  cattle  were  driven  away ;  the 
peasantry  were  summoned  by  signal  from 
hill  to  hill ;  loud  execrations  followed  the 
ministers  of  the  law,  and  bloodshed  was 
often  the  result.  A  miserable  peasantry, 
thus  excited  in  their  homes,  and  instigated 
by  their  leaders,  could  not  restrain  their 
passions  within  the  channel  which  had 
been  marked  out  for  their  resistance.  Fear- 
ful assaults,  atrocious  murders,  deadly  con- 
flicts, spread  over  the  southern  counties; 
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the  government  was  powerless  for  repres- 
sion ;  and  the  agitators  themselves  in  vain 
denounced  the  transition  from  sedition  to 
bloodshed.  Still  the  crime  increased,  and 
deeds  of  the  most  horrible  atrocity  were 
accompanied  by  a  savage  spirit  of  insult  to 
the  victims. 

The  government  of  Ireland,  under  Lord 
Anglesey,  had  been  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1832,  employed  chiefly  in  two  great  mea- 
sures. One  of  these  was  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill,  by  which  the  close  boroughs  of  Ire- 
land were  opened ;  the  right  of  election 
was  extended  from  the  sovereign  and  twelve, 
a  common  number  even  in  the  larger 
towns,  to  all  householders  of  ten  pounds  a- 
year,  and  an  additional  member  was  given 
to  four  of  the  great  towns. 

The  other  important  measure  adopted  by 
the  Irish  government  was  the  scheme  for 
National  Education.  The  Board  composed 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  nearly  as  it 
now  exists,  was  established.  Under  their 
auspices  a  system  of  instruction  was  adopt- 
ed, of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
could  partake,  without  offence  to  their  pa- 
rents or  their  priests.  Against  this  scheme 
was  directed  the  cry  of  Bible  mutilation. 
The  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  de- 
nounced it.  But  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  mixed  education  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
rising  generation. 

Still,  however  useful  these  measures  might 
be  for  the  future,  the  Ministry  which  had 
carried  the  Reform  Act  found  the  tithe 
war  making  fearful  progress,  and  the  great 
problem  of  the  government  of  Ireland  still 
unsolved. 

Whatever  might  be  the  measures  best 
adapted  for  the  permanent  happiness  of 
Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  encounter  the 
pressing  and  predominant  evil.  Life  was 
insecure.  No  enjoyment  of  political  rights, 
no  encouragement  to  peaceful  industry,  no 
removal  of  glaring  inequalities,  could  suc- 
ceed, while  the  subject  could  not  feel  se- 
cure in  his  field,  on  the  road,  in  his  bed. 
Lord  Anglesey  had  conceived  the  largest 
schemes  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  without 
injury  to  any  living  individual.  He  had 
drawn  an  outline  of  measures  for  the  future 
improvement  of  the  country.  But  he  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  down  the  spirit 
of  general  sedition  and  local  outrage.  He 
did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recommend 
what  was  afterwards  called  the  Coercion  Act. 

The  effect  of  this  law  was  immediate. 
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The  murderers  and  'prsdial  agitators' 
were  intimidated.  Life  and  property  were 
again  restored  to  their*  ordinary  security. 
It  became  possible  to  sow  the  seeds  of  im- 
provement ;  for  the  soil  which  was  lately 
covered  by  the  waters  of  strife,  was  made 
fit  for  its  reception. 

A  plan  was  devised  for  removing  some 
of  the  more  glaring  deformities  of  the  Irish 
Church.  *  Church  cess  was  altogether  abol- 
ished. Ten  bishoprics  were  suppressed, 
the  incomes  of  the  clergy  were  subjected 
to  a  graduated  income-tax.  This  plan  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  support  of  the  Cabi- 
net, and  was  carried  in  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament. 

Still,  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ire- 
land remained  the  Church  of  one-eighth  of 
her  people.  The  religious  instructors  of 
the  majority  were  left  dependent  on  volun- 
tary contribution.  If  Church  Establish- 
ments were  a  good,  why  leave  the  priests 
of  the  great  majority  dependent  oiUhe  char- 
ity of  their  flocks?  If  Church  Establish- 
ments were  an  evil,  why  leave  so  gross  an 
instance  of  pay  without  congregations  as 
the  Protestant  Church?  The  opinion  of 
some  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  known 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Anglesey  as  lord-lieutenant, 
had  advised,  in  January  1S34,  the  issuing 
of  a  Commission  to  ascertain  the  respective 
numbers  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Ward  had  given 
notice  of  a  motion  for  a  day  in  May,  respect- 
ing the  Irish  Church.  But  it  now  became 
obvious  that  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Ripon,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, would  admit  of  no  further  measures 
respecting  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
in  Ireland.  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, and  Lord  Ripon  tendered  their  resig- 
nations. They  were  accepted  by  Lord  Grey. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent in  Paris,  followed  the  example  of  Lord 
Stanley. 

The  Commission  advised  by  Lord  Wel- 
lesley was  now  issued ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  administration  of  Lord  Grey  might 
have  the  glory  of  settling  the  longed  vexed 
question  of  Ireland.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
so.  Lord  Grey  wished  to  renew  the  Coer- 
cion Bill  for  a  year  longer;  Lord  Althorp, 
refusing  to  concur,  tendered  his  resignation. 
Lord  Grey  sent  his  own  with  that  of  Lord 
Althorp  to  Windsor. 

Let  us  DOW  consider,  in  as  far  as  a  short 
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experience  will  allow  us,  the  effect  of  the 
measures  of  which  we  have  traced  the  out- 
line. 

The  great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form has  now  been  in  operation  for  about 
thirteen  years.  The  Tory  predictions  of 
destruction  to  the  Monarchy  and  ruin  to 
the  Church  have  been  signally  falsified. 
The  institutions  of  the  country  have  been 
more  secure ;  the  consent  of  the  people  to 
the  acts  of  their  representatives  has  been 
more  readily  ascertained ;  the  power  of 
great  men  to  send  their  nominees  to  Parlia- 
ment has  been,  to  say  the  least,  greatly  cur- 
tailed. The  representatives  of  the  seats  of 
our  Manufactures,  have  brought  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  House  of  Commons  much 
practical  knowledge  and  much  enlightened 
argument.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
been  rendered  a  more  adequate  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  nation, — consisting  as 
it  does  uf  Commercial  and  Manufacturing, 
as  well  as  Agricultural  communities. 

The  want  of  adjustment  in  the  plan  of 
reform  adopted  to  any  theory  of  represen- 
tation, was  supposed  by  many  ardent  Re- 
formers, as  well  as  by  many  sagacious  To- 
ries, to  be  a  capital  defect.  But  the  one 
party  has  been  disappointed,  and  the  other 
surprised  by  the  result.  It  is  quite  true, 
that  had  England  never  sent  members  to 
Parliament,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
have  allotted  the  same  number  of  members 
to  Harwich  and  Chippenham,  as  to  Middle- 
sex and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
But,  in  a  country  like  ours,  usage  and  pre- 
scription, which  for  five  centuries  had  pre- 
served Old  Sarum,wa8  held  a  good  plea  for 
many  inequalities  in  the  new  system. 

The  language  of  Lord  Althorp,  himself 
a  strong  reformer,  was  well  calculated  to 
check  the  desire  for  further  change.  On 
Mr.  G rote's  motion  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Ballot  in  1833,  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self— 

'Since  he  had  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  that 
honse,  there  had  been  one  division  on  this 
question,  on  the  motion  of  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite,  (Mr.  0*Conneli.)  in  which 
he  had  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  ballot, 
and  he  had  since  expressed  himself  in  favor  of 
that  mode  of  taking  votes ;  but  he  had  never 
stated  or  urged  it  as  a  sine  quA  non  of  good 
government  ....  When  the  question 
of  Reform  of  Parliament  was  before  the  House, 
though  there  were  some  who  wished  that  that 
measure  should  have  gone  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther, there  was  a  readiness,  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  measure  of  Reform,  to  abandon  the  bal- 
lot ;  that  was,  in  faet  the  universal  feeling  of 
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the  country.  If  that  was  the  case,  if  they,  udit 
ting  with  the  great  majority  of  reformers,  (for 
those  who  espoused  the  ballot  were  not  the 
majoritv  'of  the  reformers,)— if,  uniting  with 
them,  they  obtained  the  measure  of  Reform, 
it  could  not  be  right  and  proper,  or  just  and 
fair,  to  turn  round  and  say,  "  having  obtained 
this  advantage,  we  will  make  use  ofit  in  order 
to  obtain  the  ballot."  It  had  been  stated  by 
the  hon.  member  who  brought  forward  this 
motion,  that  when  his  noble  triend  introduced 
the  Reform  ^ill,  he  said  that  this  was  a  ques- 
tion not  immediately  connected  with  that 
measure.  But  he  appealed  to  every  gentle- 
man who  was  in  the  fast  Parliament,  and  who 
knew  the  whole  proceedings  while  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform  was  going  on,  whether  the 
promoter  of  that  measure  did  not  contend,  that, 
as  far  as  the  representation  of  the  people  was 
concerned,  it  was  considered  and  proposed  as 
a  final  measure.  He  had  stated  that  frequent- 
ly to  the  House.  It  might  be  said,  undoubt- 
edly, that  the  vote  he  should  give  to-night 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  which  he  had 
given  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman ;  but  if  he  were  now  to  vote  for 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  should 
be  acting  more  inconsistently  with  every  ^hing 
he  had  stated  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
measure  of  Reform.'* 

Thus,  Lord  Al  thorp  interpreted  more 
extensively  than  any  one  has  done  since, 
the  virtual  engagement  that  the  Reform 
Bill  was  to  be  carried  as  a  final  measure. 

His  declarations,  those  of  Lord  Grey, 
and  those  which  have  been  since  made, 
seem  to  have  set  at  rest  the  formidable  pro- 
posal of  a  New  Reform  Bill.  During  the 
last  five  years,  no  serious  discussion  has 
taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  up- 
on extension  of  suffrage,  or  the  duration  of 
Parliament.  These  seem  to  have  settled 
down  into  acquiescence,  more  or  less  cor- 
dial, in  the  settlement  of  1832.  Few  ex- 
amples will  be  found  in  history  of  so  great 
a  change,  accomplished  with  so  little  dis- 
turbance. 

The  importance  of  the  reform  effected 
in  the  representation,  can  only  be  measured 
in  a  long  course  of  years.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  influence 
of  a  free  press,  and  the  long  habits  of  Par- 
liamentary discussion,  mitigated  the  evils 
of  a  sham  representation.  On  the  other 
Land,  the  change  made  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  the  influence  of  property  was 
rather  diffused  than  diminished.  But  the 
intelligence  and  union  of  the  new  classes 
of  voters  will,  in  any  future  struggle,  en- 
sure the  ascendency  of  the  public  cause 

•  Hantard^  third  series,  Vol  zvii.  p  657. 
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against  the  csuse  of  any  court,  or  any  class, 
or  any  individual.  It  is  only  when  the 
people  themselves  are  divided  or  indiffcr- 
«nt,  that  partial  interests  will  have  a  chance 
of  success. 

The  abolitionof  Slavery  will  ever  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  conversion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  West  In* 
dia  Islands  from  slaves  into  freemen — the 
short  period  in  which  the  change  was  ac- 
complished— the  voluntary  gift  of  Twenty 
Millions  sterling  for  so  generous  a  purpose 
— the  acquiescence  of  a  body  of  men  who 
had  hitherto  resisted  any  invasion  of  that 
which  they  deemed  their  property — the 
peaceable,  honest.  Christian  joy  of  the 
emancipated  negro,  free  from  scourge,  free 
from  outrage — the  exchange  of  slavish  fears 
and  disguised  hatred,  for  willing  obedience 
to  law  and  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love— these 
are  events  in  the  history  of  a  nation  which 
indeed  show  that  peace  has  her  victories  1 

Of  the  other  great  changes  introduced 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Althorp,  we  have  scarcely  room  to 
speak.  I'he  retrenchment  of  useless  offices 
— the  reduction  of  salaries — the  opening  of 
the  China  trade — the  renewal  of  the  Bank 
Charter — the  restoration  and  amendment 
of  the  Poor  Laws — the  mitigation  of  the 
Criminal  Law — the  improvements  in  other 
departments  of  .law  and  administration — 
will  have  their  place  in  the  history  of  these 
time:*.  When  compared  with  the  doings  of 
any  Tory  administration,  during  any  four 
years,  or  any  forty  years  of  their  rule  pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  measures 
introduced  and  carried  by  a  Whig  govern- 
ment, between  November  1630  and  No- 
vember 1^34,  appear  truly  astonishing. 

But,  for  our  imperfect  and  limited  sketch, 
it  is  more  appropriate  to  notice  the  spirit  in 
which  these  measures  were  proposed,  than 
to  portray,  with  correctness,  their  separate 
details.  That  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish freedom,  for  which  Hampden  and  Syd- 
ney laid  down  their  lives;  for  the  sake  of 
which  a  faithless  King  was  banished,  and 
the  power  of  France  successfully  defied,  h 
was  that  spirit  which  roused  Chatham  to 
oppose  the  oppression  of  America,  and  Fox 
to  vindicate  the  outraged  constitution  of 
his  country.  Lord  Grey  learned  from  Fox, 
as  Fox  had  learned  from  Burke,  the  task  of 
defending  and  improving  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land; the  limits  to  which  popular  rights 
should  be  carried ;  and  the  bounds  within 
which  popular  license  should  be  restrained 
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It  was  neither  for  democracy  nor  aristocra- 
ry,  nor  for  the  liberty  of  ancient  republics, 
nor  for  the  perfection  of  an  ideal  common- 
wealth, that  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Spencer 
administered  the  affairs  of  England.  It 
was  to  purify  and  to  maintain  the  English 
constitution  that  they  gave  their  lives  to  la- 
bor, and  exposed  their  names  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  prejudiced,  the  timid,  and 
the  interested. 

We  have  said,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  that  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  biography.  When  that  time  shall  come 
vie  have  no  fears  that  the  reputation  of  the 
statesmen,  who  have  lately  been  removed 
from  among  us,  will  be  diminished  by  the 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  lives. 
The  publication  of  the  Diaries  and  Memo- 
randa of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  by  his  sons, 
has  tended  to  throw  a  fuller  light  upon  the 
pure  integrity,  the  scorn  of  baseness,  the 
love  of  truth,  and  the  enlightened  opinions 
which  distinguished  that  excellent  man. 
The  records  of  the  early  studies,  and  ma- 
ture efforts,  of  Mr.  Horner,  have  preserved, 
for  lasting  memory,  the  example  of  an  un- 
derstanding almost  mathematical  in  the 
strictness  and  severity  of  its  political  rea- 
soning, combined  with  a  soul  the  most  lofly 
in  its  aspirations,  the  most  indignant  in  its 
hatred  of  oppression,  and  the  most  disinter- 
ested in  the  pursuit  of  the  people's  welfare. 
Neither  of  these  men  belonged,  by  any  he- 
reditary tie,  to  the  Whig  party ;  they  joined 
it  from  sympathy  in  a  public  cause,  and 
were  faithful  to  that  party,  and  that  cause, 
to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives.  Earl 
Grey  and  Earl  Spencer  were  Whigs  from 
their  first  arriving  at  an  age  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  political  questions.  But  their 
mature  convictions  did  not  belie  their  early 
impressions.  When  I^ord  Grey,  at  sixty- 
six  years  of  age,  undertook  a  difficult  and 
responsible  office ;  and  when  Earl  Spencer, 
relinquishing  the  calm  tenor  of  his  private 
life,  gave  up  his  beloved  pursuits  for  a  great 
duty,  and  a  manifest  peril — they  relied  on 
the  patriotism  and  zeal  of  the  Whig  party. 
Men  may  differ  about  the  wisdom  of  their 
parliamentary  measures,  or  the  ability  of 
their  civil  administration ;  but  the  noble, 
exalted,  stainless  spirit  of  these  two  men, 
must  always  be  venerated  as  long  as  public 
virtue  is  admired,  and  the  name  of  England 
has  its  place  in  history. 


From  Uie  North  Brituh  Soview. 
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As  this  is  the  first  opportunity,  in  the 
course  of  our  critical  labors,  that  we  have 
been  led  to  notice  the  very  remarkable  au- 
thor Sf  the  prefixed  works,  our  readers  will 
easily  pardon  us,  if  we  introduce  our  notice 
of  his  last  publication  by  some  general  re- 
marks upon  his  writings.  An  author  of  his 
established  reputation  is,  no  doubt,  above 
being  dependent  on  contemporary  criticism 
as  a  certificate  for  public  influence  or  favor. 
No  sentence  of  ours  can  make  or  unmake 
him  as  a  literary  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
—one  of  those  lights  by  which  men  steer 
their  way  through  many  deep  and  dark  pas- 
sages of  mental  life.  Whatever  our  verdict 
upon  him,  he  will  continue  to  lead  or  mis- 
lead, to  enlighten  or  to  dazzle,  a  large  class 
of  reflective  readers.  But  although  we  can 
scarcely  regard  him  as  a  candidate  trem- 
bling before  us  for  our  approving  nod,  crit- 
icism may  be  as  well  and  usefully  bestowed 
upon  him,  as  if  he  wefe  a  neophyte  stepping 
with  doubtful  tread  over  the  first  confines 
of  authorship  ;  for  our  public  duty  is  at  least 
as  much  concerned  with  the  performances 
of  those  within  the  circle  as  in  guarding  its 
approaches.  When  an  author  has  overpass- 
ed the  clouds  and  mists  of  his  dawn,  and 
reached  his  meridian,  he  has  attained  the 
summit  of  influence  for  good  or  evil ;  and 
although  the  critic's  lash  may  fall  ineffectu- 
ally enough  for  any  purpose  of  correction 
on  one  whose  habits  are  indurated  by  age 
and  fame,  it  is  not  less  our  duty  to  endeavor 
to  direct,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  qualify,  the 
tendencies  on  public  taste  and  opinion, 
which  such  popularity  promotes. 

An  original  and  vigorous  thinker  like  Mr. 
Carlyle,  with  his  scorn  of  antiquated  opin- 
ion, and  liberty  and  even  license  in  thought 
as  in  language,  especially  when  combined 
with  a  picturesque  imagination,  and  a  quaint 
raciness  of  conception,  is,  in  this  age,  the 
master  of  a  very  powerful  ^weapon.  The 
courage  to  think  on  all  subjects  with  un- 
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fettered  freedom,  and  to  delineate  these 
thoughts,  fresh  and  unrestrained  as  they 
spring,  with  a  touch  of  unrivalled  boldness 
oil  his  can?as,  is  sur^,  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  mental  genius  and  power,  to  raise 
him  to  the  station  of  a  thought-compeller 
— not  a  guide  merely,  but  a  suggester  of 
habits  of  thinking,  and  modes  of  acting, 
among  those  over  whom  his  influence  ex- 
tends. We  know  many  greater  writers  in 
every  sense,  than  Mr.  Carlyle  is ;  but  per- 
haps there  is  no  living  English  author — if 
he  can  properly  be  called  so — who  has  a 
stronger  and  deeper  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  English  community.  One  cannot  read 
his  works  and  then  cast  them  aside.  The 
rich  display  of  thought  which  they  diiitain 
indicates  still  unexhausted  veins  in  the 
mind  from  which  it  is  obtained  ;  and  the 
reader  shuts  the  volume,  or  pauses  halfway, 
to  follow  out  some  dimly  suggested  train  of 
deepest  and  profoundest  meaning.  Thus, 
while  other  authors  may  be,  in  a  looser 
sense,  more  popular,  and  more  rapidly  and 
eagerly  read,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  one, 
whose  works  have  gone  more  deeply  to  the 
springs  of  character  and  action,  especially 
throughout  the  middle  'classes.  Before, 
therefore,  drawing  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  last  publication  in  the  prefixed 
list — which  yields  nothing  in  singularity  or 
in  interest  to  its  predecessors — we  think  a 
few  pages  may  be  profitably,  and  we  hope 
agreeably,  spent  in  endeavoring  to  furm 
some  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  merits 
as  a  philosophical  writer,  and  as  a  guide  to 
public  thought  and  opinion. 

In  some  respects,  such  an  analysis  pre- 
sents little  difficulty  ;  his  merits,  as  well  as 
his  faults,  are  sufficiently  on  the  surface. 
No  one  can  read  two  pages  of  any  of  his 
woiks  without  perceiving  that  his  author  is 
a  man  of  powerful  and  inventive  reflection, 
with  a  clear  eye,  in  general,  for  the  reality 
of  things,  and  a  very  deep  disdain  for  the 
robes  and  trappings  of  antiquity  and  preju- 
dice. The  reader  finds  bold  thoughts, 
portrayed  in  language  at  least  as  bold,  but 
conveying,  sensibly  and  strikingly  to  the 
mind,  the  ideal  picture  which  shot  across 
the  author's  imagination ;  and  usually  pre- 
senting, in  unwonted  vividness,  some  very 
ordinary  truth,  the  importance  of  which  was 
never  before  so  strongly  perceived.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  utter  disregard  of  rule,  and 
perverse  rebellion  against  the  ordinary  laws 
of  composition,  as  well  as  all  the  conven- 
tional propriety  of  language  or  belief,  would 
make  an  mu accustomed  reader  regard  him 
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with  something  of  the  feelings  with  which 
the  loyal  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London  might  have  seen  and  heard  the  as- 
tounding presumption  of  Wat  Tyler,  or 
Jack  Cade. 

All  this  is  plain  enough;  and  if  Mr.  Car« 
lyle  were  a  young  recruit,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  be  very  kind  to  his  genius,  and  as 
blind  as  We  could  to  his  defects.  But  such 
is  not  our  present  mood.  We  and  the  pub- 
lic have  enough  of  experience  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle to  know,  that  he  is  the  last  man  that 
requires  to  be  informed  of  his  own  merits, 
and  that  his  lamp  of  light  is  in  no  danger 
of  expiring  under  unencouraged  diffidence. 
Of  reputation,  and  deference  and  flattery, 
he  has  had  his  fill — too  much,  perhaps,  for 
the  eradication  of  those  large  spreading 
weeds  which  deform  his  luxuriant  verdure. 
Our  purpose  rather  is,  to  warn  from  the 
danger,  than  to  prompt  to  the  imitation  of 
his  example.  He  is  a  meteor  in  the  literary 
sky,  not  altogether  of  benign  or  prosperous 
portent,  attaining,  in  his  erratic  course, 
some  periods  of  dangerous  and  ominous 
conjunction.  It  may  not  be  uninstructive 
to  show  how  in  some  respects  this  energet- 
ic and  nfasterly  writer  exercises  a  pernicious 
influence  over  the  taste  and  thoughts  of  his 
time ;  and  his  real  powers  are  so  great,  and 
his  genius  so  brilliant  and  uncommon,  that 
it  is  all  the  more  our  part,  as  watchful  guar- 
dians of  the  public,  to  point  out  and  con- 
demn his  eccentricities  when  hurtful  or 
absurd. 

Carlyle's  faults,  as  an  author,  then,  seem 
to  resolve  themselves  into  two  great  deadly 
sins,  quite  heinous  enough  of  themselves, 
and  committed  with  sufficient  perseverance 
and  deliberation  to  have  utterly  overwhelm- 
ed any  ordinary  man ;  one  is  a  fault  of 
manner,  the  other  of  substance,  and  both 
of  infinitely  pernicious  tendency  on  the  vast 
multitude  of  his  readers. 

The  character  of  Carlyle's  manner  is  em- 
inently eccentric — at  least  such  is  the  mild 
term  by  which  some  would  characterize  it. 
The  strange  involution  of  his  sentences — 
the  unlicensed  word-coining  of  his  lan- 
guage, have  passed,  in  a  too  indulgent  age, 
as  peculiarity  or  oddness.  But  we  venture 
to  give  it  a  more  just,  if  not  a  more  civil 
epithet.  The  vice  of  his  writings  is  the 
crying  evil  of  the  day — the  unpardonable 
offence  of  affectation. 

Mere  quaintness  or  peculiarity  of  style  is 
not  always  a  fault — and  sometimes  gives 
point  and  raciness  to  an  author.  There  are 
men  who  cannot  think  but  in  a  singular  id- 
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iom  of  their  own,  and  their  language  bor- 
rows the  eccentricity  of  their  thoughts. 
One  would  not  wish  old  Burton  to  speak 
otherwise  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  would  lose  half  its 
charm  done  into  smoother  English.  But 
the  true  secret  of  their  manner  consists  in 
the  very  quality  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  so 
eminently  deficient — simplicity.  These  au- 
thors travelled  by  a  path  of  their  own ;  but 
they  did  not,  of  set  purpose,  desert  the 
highway,  and  seek  out  the  roughest  rocks 
and  rudest  briars  to  scramble  through. — 
They  are  quaint,  but  they  do  not  strive  after 
quaintness.  In  writing,  they  only  transfer 
their  thoughts,  speaking  their  own  vernac- 
ular tongue,  such  as  it  is  ;  and  witho.ut  the 
endeavor — the  wretched  endeavor — ^to  write 
a  jargon,  unlike  the  speech  of  any  civilized 
race.  The  difference  between  them  and 
our  author,  is  simply  this,  that  he  is  extrav- 
agant by  design,  and  they  are  quaint  by 
nature-— the  grand  distinction,  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  between  simplicity  and  affec- 
tation. To  iind  a  man  perpetually  making 
a  manner,  and  thinking  great  things  of  his 
own  peculiarities  in  address,  is  as  insuffera- 
ble in  authorship  as  in  society — and  as  it  is 
a  proof  of  want  of  breeding  in  the  one  case, 
so  it  is  sure  evidence  of  undignified  vanity 
in  the  other. 

If  our  author  really,  by  nature,  could  only 
write,  speak,  or  think,  in  this  most  artificial 
compost,  of  which  the  English  language 
bears  but  an  unworthy  proportion  to  the 
other  elements,  one  might  forget  his  style 
in  the  startling  nature  of  his  matter, 
and  admire  and  applaud  the  glowing  con- 
ception,vigor  of  intellect,  and  the  eloquence, 
sometimes  reaching  the  sublime,  which  have 

g'ven  character  and  fame  to  his  writings, 
ut  the  peculiarity  is  not  of  nfiture,  but  of 
depraved  and  vitiated  taste,  and  misdirected 
conceit.  His  earlier  efforts,  which  we  find 
in  his  collected  Essays,  were  good,  vigorous, 
English  compositions,  perfectly  simple,  and 
perfectly  intelligible,  marked  by  an  agreea- 
ble and  graphic  power  of  description,  and 
a  vein  of  manly  humor — sometimes  even 
of  wit.  They  want,  perhaps,  the  boldness, 
as  well  as  the  finish  of  roaturer  authorship, 
but  they  have  merit  enough  to  indicate,  not 
only  the  powers  of  an  original  and  compre- 
hensive mind,  but  also  complete  command 
over  the  language.  It  is  not  the  want  of 
power,  but  the  want  of  will  to  write  purely, 
which  has  betrayed  him  into  his  present 
wilderness  of  words.  Tracing  his  progress 
from  his  first  contributioDS  to  the  Edin- 
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burgh  Review,  down  to  the  last  work  upon 
our  list,  the  cloud  of  affectation  visibly 
thickens  upon  him,  until,  at  last,  while  his 
genius,  perhaps,  is  burning  brighter  than 
ever,  its  rays  come  struggling,  distorted, 
unnatural,  and  dim,  through  the  marvellous 
medium  of  worda — it  cannot  be  called  lan- 
guage— in  which  he  chooses  to  be  envel- 
oped. 

To  the  students  of  Carlyle,  for  whom  we 
write,  to  give  instances  is  quite  unnecessa- 
ry. They  know  it — and  many  of  his  zeal* 
ous  admirers,  think  it,  as  he  does,  his  great- 
est and  chiefest  pride.  But  just  to  show 
our  less  informed  readers  what  the  unhal- 
lowed jargon  is,  in  which  he  pleases — we 
had  almost  said,  presumes — to  speak  to 
English  ears,  let  us  instance  the  following 
passage  from  his  Introduction  to  Cromwell's 
Letters : — 

'^  But  alas !  exclaims  he  elsewhere,  getting 
his  eye  on  the  real  nodus  of  the  matter,  whal 
is  it,  all  this  Rushworlhian,  inarticulate  rub- 
bish continued,  in  its  ghastly  dim  twilight,  with 
its  haggard  wrecks  and  pale  shadows ;  what 
is  it  but  the  common  kingdom  of  death? — 
This  is  what  we  call  death,  this  mouldering 
dumb  wilderness  of  things  once  alive.  Behola 
here  the  final  evanescence  of  formed  human 
things ;  they  had  form,  but  they  are  changing 
into  sheer  formlessness;  ancient  human  speech 
itself  has  sunk  into  unintelligible  maundering. 
This  is  the  collapse — the  etiolation  of  human 
features  into  mouldy  blank;  dissolution;  pro- 
gress towards  utter  silence  and  disappearance  ; 
disastrous  ever-deepening  dusk  of  gods  and 
men ! — Why  has  the  living  ventured  thither, 
down  from  the  cheerful  lisrht,  across  the  Lethe- 
swamps,  and  Tartarean  iPhlegethons,  onwards 
to  theae  balelbl  halls  of  Dis  and  the  three- 
headed  dog?  Some  destiny  drives  him  ?  It 
is  his  sins,  I  suppose, — perhaps  it  is  his  love, 
strong  as  that  or  Orpheus  for  the  lost  Eury^ 
dice,  and  likely  to  have  no  better  issue"!  \ 

This  frantic  congregation  of  words  may 
have  a  meaning,  as  every  thing  he  writes 
has ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  might 
as  well  have  none.  Unless  the  encum- 
bered sense  is  searched  for  with  more  dili- 
gence than  any  author  is  entitled  to  exact 
from  his  readers,  they  might  as  usefully 
study  the  incoherent  ramblings  of  a  luna- 
tic. It  is  mere  impertinence  in  composi- 
tion to  keep  the  public  groping  and  strug- 
gling after  the  writer's  train  of  thought, 
through  a  mass  of  language,  thrown  di»- 
jointedly  together,  where,  if  it  be  worth 
expressing  at  all,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  expressing  it  intelligibly  and  simply. 

We  have  the  less  tolerance  or  patience 
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for  this  wretched  vice  of  style,  that  it  is  a 
defect  far  too  prevalent  among  writers  of 
the  present  day,  and  not  only  debases  and 
deforms  genius,  otherwise  great,  but  threat- 
ens to  injure,  seriously  and  permanently, 
the  purity  of  our  language.     Mere  manner- 
ism is,  perhaps,  a  fault  into  which  practice 
leads  all  men.     Each  has  his  own  style  of 
touch — his  own   hand-writing.     But   that 
mannerism,  which   has  affectation   for  its 
development,  and  vanity  for  its  source — 
which  glories  in,  and  strives  after  the  pecu- 
liarities, to  avoid  which  is  the  object  sind 
endeavor  of  the  finished  artist,  is  the  great 
curse  of  our  modern  literature.     Bentham, 
for  instance,  was  a  mannerist  to  such  an 
extent,  that  his  French   translator  is   far 
more  intelligible  than  the  English  original. 
But  his  mannerism  was  not  affectation,  but 
sprung  directly  from  the  habits  of  his  mind. 
His  object,  unlike  our  author's,  was  really 
and  honestly  to  express,  in  words  which  he 
thought  the  simplest  and  clearest,  the  prin- 
ciple or  position  he  wished  to  enforce.   He 
failed  in  this,  chiefly  because  his  logic  was 
too  close  for   his  command  of  language. 
Rabelais  rioted  in  words  with  as  little  re- 
straint as  Carlyle,  bat  in  the  hearty  laugh- 
ter-loving enjoyment  which  tinges    every 
page  of  his  works,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
affectation ;  his  grotesque  style  being  used 
on  all  occasions  to  assist  and  give  point  to 
his  meaning.     But  the  affecters  of  manner- 
ism love  it  for  its  own  sake;  and  in  modern 
times  many  a  brilliant  genius,  besides  our 
author,  has  sacrificed*  his  powers  to  this  un- 
fortunate  weakness.     The    simplicity    of 
Wordsworth — the  mysticism  of  Coleridge 
— were  mere  affectation  ;  and  what  exuber- 
ant power  and  inborn  melody  of  soul,  did 
it  not  in  their  case  fetter  and  confine !  There 
could  not  be  a  better  illustration   of  the 
fault   than   Wordsworth.     With    poetical 
powers  perhaps  more  genuine  and  pure 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  capa- 
ble of  reaching  any  height  of  allowed  free- 
dom and  expansion,  he  was  the  absolute 
slave  of  affected  simplicity.     Real  simpli- 
city he  had  none.    On  the  contrary,  his 
warmest  admirers  must  admit  that  he  was, 
of  all  poets,  the  most  studiously  artificial  in 
his  manner  and  the  structure  of  his  verse. 
But  that  simplicity  which  he  had  not.  he 
strove  after— attaining,    as  he  thought,  a 
quality,  which,  like  the  plumes  of  a  butter- 
fly, was  destroyed  by  the  effort  to  snatch  it. 
Another  eminent  writer,  with  powers  of  a 
very  remarkable  order,  is.  we  are  sorry  to 
see,  sinking  below  his  naturally  high  level  by 
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the  same  fault.  We  mean  Mr.  Dickens.  His 
Pickwick  Papers,  like  Carlyle's early  works, 
although  colored  by  aground-tint  of  humor, 
were  good  racy  English.  But  the  demon 
of  affectation  seems  now  to  have  taken  un- 
disputed possession  of  his  style;  and  unless 
he  make  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort, 
and  that  speedily,  against  the  obtrusive 
fiend,  he  will  end  in  mediocrity  a  literary 
career,  begun  more  brightly  and  advanced, 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  writer  of  the 
day. 

We  may  be  told  that  Carlyle's  style  is 
not  really  affected — that  it  is  only  German- 
ized— that  much  study  of  the  German  has 
not  made  him  mad  exactly,  but  so  impressed 
the  form  and  manner  of  German  authorship 
on  his  mind,  that  he  cannot,  if  he  would, 
either  think  or  write  otherwise.  But — to 
write  after  the  fashion  of  lawyers — this  plea 
of  intoxication — of  having  drunk  too  deep- 
ly at  Teutonic  springs,  only  aggravates  the 
offence ;  and  we  are  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  our  mind  on  a  subject  which 
has  never,  we  think,  received  sufficient  con- 
sideration in  English  criticism. 

It  must  strike  every  one,  that  if  the  af- 
fectation of  peculiarity  is  a  crime  against 
pure  composition,  the  affectation  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  another  is  infinitely  more  rep- 
rehensible and  unworthy.  Imitators  of 
all  degrees  are  more  or  less  a  servile  race  ? 
and  we  cannot  but  consider  it  a  disgrace 
and  degradation  to  any  author  to  prefer 
making  his  style  a  translation  from  a  for- 
eign language,  to  forming  it  on  the  pure 
model  of  his  own.  Such  a  '  writer  may 
think  powerfully,  and  his  style  may  be  stri- 
king and  his  thoughts  original;  but  he 
who  endeavors  to  write  one  language  in 
the  idiom  of  another,  necessarily  produces 
a  monster.  The  human  head  on  the' 
horse's  neck  was  not  a  more  wanton  exer- 
cise of  the  artist's  license — 

'*  Credite  Pisonei,  isti  tabulc  fore  libram 
Peraimiiein,  cujut,  velut  egri  ■omnia^vanB 
Fioguntur  speciet.'* 

No  doubt  Mr.  Ga^lyle  views  this  matter 
differently.  He  per)iaps  believes  that  he 
is  capable  of  remodelling  the  Enghsh  lan- 
guage on  his  German  standard;  and  it  is 
probably  this  rather  complacent  belief  that 
has  induced  a  man  of  his  native  power  to  re-' 
nounce  so  completely  all  pretensions  to 
purity  or  scientific  correctness  in  composi- 
tion. This,  however,  is,  we  need  not  say, 
a  consummation  which,  however  desirable, 
is  beyond  Mr.  Carlyle's  power^  and  which. 
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were  it  ever  so  practicable^  would  be  the 
deepest  misfortune  our  literature  could  sus- 
tain. 

Independently  of  the  scientific  oBTence  of 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  so  conspicuously 
guilty,  in  clothing  German  thoughts  and 
words  in  an  English  dress,  there  are  more 
immediate  practical  errors  iuToIved  in  the 
principles  of  his  style.  We,  of  course,  do 
not  and  cannot  depreciate  that  noble  lan- 
guage, the  powers  and  capabilities  of  which 
were  too  long  unknown  to  Europe,  and 
e?en  imperfectly  developed  among  the  Ger- 
mans themselves.  Nor,  if  it  be  brought  to 
a  scientific  comparison,  are  we  at  all  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  it  is  a  more  copious, 
more  methodical,  and  more  elastic  lan- 
guage than  our  own.  Its  grammar  is  un- 
doubtedly more  complete  than  that  of  any 
language  now  spoken  in  Europe,  and  it 
has,  therefore,  very  great  facilities  for  ex- 
pressing shades  and  distinctions,  whether 
material  or  intellectual.  As  to  the  authors 
of  Germany,  although  perhaps  we  should 
not  place  Goethe  and  Schiller  in  the  alti- 
tude absolutely  celestial,  in  which  our  au- 
thor regards  them,  we  grant  them  cheerfully 
their  exalted  rank  among  the  lights  of  tha 
world,  and  demigods  of  fame.  Nor  has 
the  literature  of  Germany  been  without  a 
wholesome  influence  on  our  own  ;  as  it  has 
purified  it  from  French  frippery,  and  tended 
much  to  recall,  if  it  has  not  inspired,  its 
vigor — for  unquestionably  the  genius  of 
German  literature  is  fur  more  genuine 
and  healthy  than  that  of  France  ever  was 
All  these  considerations  have  justly  brought 
the  language  within  the  ordinary  range  of 
education,  and  have  made  it  the  worthy 
subject  of  research  and  ^tudy  among  men 
of  letters.  For  ourselves,  we  most  cheer- 
fully render  it  our  humble  tribute  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration. 

But  when,  not   satisfied  with   this,  the 
ardent  apostle  of  German  literature  will  in- 
sist on  engrafting  it  on  our  own,  and  with 
its  idioms,  its  peculiarities  of  thought,  we 
not  only  demur  but  recalcitrate.     He  for- 
gets that  the  literature  of  a  country  is  al- 
ways peculiarly  adapted  to  the  people  who 
speak  its  language,  and  that  it  is  not  only 
better  understood,  but  oAen  differently  un- 
»derstood  by  those  for  wHoni  it  is  written 
•than  by  foreigners.     The  high-flown  epi- 
thets of  oriental  conversation  sound  ex- 
travagant and  ridiculous  in  our  ears ;  yet 
ifhey  have  no  such  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
native,  because  they  really  do  not  import 
ithe  literal  idea  they  express.    Now,  rightly 
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to  understand  the  full  meaning  and  effect  of 
German  literature,  it  is  necessary  to  be  im- 
bued, to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  national 
character  of  the  country,  for  that  which 
may  be  truly  forcible,  touching,  witty,  to 
German  ears,  may  be  weak,  laughable,  or 
dull  in  those  of  England. 

As  an  illustration,  we  take  an  example 
which  has  oflen  struck  us.  There  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  British  and 
the  German  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  The 
German  student  will  expire  with  diversion 
over  whftt  we  should  consider  the  most 
miserable  conceits,  andjetrz  de  mots  of  the 
most  stupid  and  far-fetched  description. 
We  never  read  or  heard  a  really  witty  say- 
ing of  a  German,  and  a  Joe  Miller  in  that 
language  would,  to  our  humble  sense,  be  an 
emporium  of  dulness.  Yet,  to  the  German 
mind,  it  would  be  quite  as  funny,  as  if  it 
affected  us  with  laughter,  and  not  with 
sleep.  Now,  Mr.  Carlyle,  who,  as  we  for- 
merly said,  has  a  good  manly  vein  of  Brit- 
ish humor,  and  can  say  a  smart  thing  very 
well  if  he  chooses',  condescends  to  stuff*  his 
writings  full  of  those  German  conceits 
which  no  English  reader  can  regard  with 
any  thing  but  contempt.  For  instance, 
here  is  a  truly  German  witticism  : — 

"  The  apotheosis  of  Beau  Brumroel  hRs 
marred  many  a  pretty  youth ;  landed  him  not  at 
any  goal  where  oak  garlands,  earned  by  faith- 
fOl  labor,  carry  men  to  the  immortal  gods; 
but,  hy  a  fatal  inversion,  at  the  King's  Bench 
g-flo/,"  dec. 

The  most  wretched  punster,  laboring 
through  a  dinner  party,  never  said  any  thing 
more  stupid.  Again,  in  another  of  his  es- 
says, he  speaks  of  the  time  when  kenning 
and  can-ing  were  the  same;  the  precis^ 
meaning  of  which  good  saying  we  have 
never  been  able  to  discover.  Then,  if  he 
once  gets  hold  of  one  of  these  commonplace 
mots,  he  never  gives  it  rest.  On  Thartell's 
trial,  one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  he  con- 
sidered him  respectable  because  he  kept  a 
ig;  and  accordingly  mankind  has  been 
ivided  into  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  gig- 
men;  a  thing  pardonable  enough  to  say 
once;  but  not  very  brilliant,  even  when 
first  produced.  Now,  Carlyle  drives  this 
gig  through  all  his  writings ;  it  is  always 
certain  to  turn  suddenly  on  us,  round  some 
unexpected  corner.  To  enumerate  the  dif- 
ferent occasions  on  which  he  dresses  up  the 
stale  conceit  would  be  impossible;  we 
counted  it  six  several  times  m  one  of  his 
little  volumes  of  essays  |  and  so  firmly  were 
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we  satisfied  that  it  was  too  vivid  and  fresh 
10  Mr.  Carlyle's  mind  to  be  allowed  to  es- 
cape, that  we  were  on  the  look-out,  when 
turning  over  the  le*aves  of  "  Oliver  Crom- 
wel]/'  watching  for  the  well-known  vehicle. 
Nor  were  we  mistaken.  On  it  came,  like 
a  phantom  chariot^  b«)fore  we  had  travelled 
through  eighty  pages,  with  no  less  an  oc- 
cupant than  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  of  whom 
he  says,  that  she  had  come  ''  riding  in  such 
a  gig  of  respect abilit  If  as  never  was  seen 
since  Phaeton's  sun-chariot  took  the  road, 
— no  honest  English  soul  would  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  her." — (Int.  p.  73.) 

Now,  these  specimens  illustrate,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  general  error  into  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  mien.  The  goal  and  the 
gaol — kenning  and  can-ing^  and  the  gig  of 
respectability  itself  may  have  in  them  qual- 
ities well  suited  to  delight*  and  exhilarate 
the  German  mind ;  but  they  are  not  suited 
for  our  latitude  or  temperament,  and  pro- 
duce no  effect  on  us,  but  weariness  or 
disgust.  To  a  far  greater  degree  does  this 
operate  in  the  general  tone  of  sentiment,  or 
rather  sentimental  expression,  which  runs 
through  Mr.  Carlyle's  works.  The  Ger- 
mans are  a  peculiar  people  in  the  turn  and 
cast  of  their  thoughts.  They  are  gentle, 
dreamy,  and  transcendental,  fond  of  minute 
distinctions  and  abstruse  abstractions,  and 
it  is  the  habit  of  I  heir  mind  to  conceive 
of  them,  and  apprehend  them  easily  and 
readily.  Thus  it  is  delight  and  not  labor  to 
them  to  follow  through  their  peculiarities  of 
style  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  their 
authors,  which  is  not  obscured  but  lightened 
by  the  figures  and  ideal  personages  and  en- 
tities which  start  up  to  illustrate  it.  But 
the  genius  of  the  English  mind  is  more 
simple,  and,  as  we  think  it,  more  solid  and 
real.  With  the  world  of  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties in  which  the  German  delights  to 
dwell,  our  countrymen  have  little  sympathy  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  unrequiting  toil  to  the 
English  reader  to  spell  through  these  long 
paragraphs,  disjointed  images,  abrupt  apos- 
trophes, little  words  with  large  letters,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  German  armory.  The 
incongruity  is  just  as  great  as  if  a  man 
were  gravely  to  sit  down  at  an  English  din- 
ner table,  and  to  converse  in  the  precise 
phrases,  duly  rendered  into  English,  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin. 

Herein,  then,  do  we  think  lies  the  essen- 
tial faultiness,  the  error  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  taste,  of  the  writers  of  German- 
ized English.  They  forget  how  completely 
the  peculiarities  and  modes  of  national  lite- 
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rature  are  consonant  to  the  national  mind ; 
and  how  completely  they  may  be  dissonant 
to  the  mind  of  another  nation.  This  is  not 
the  true  use  to  which  foreign  learning — the 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  other  lands 
— should  be  turned.  What  a  chaos  would 
the  republic  of  letters  be, — what  a  Babel 
of  unintelligible  sounds,  if  each,  like  our 
author,  were  to  speak  in  the  tongue  of  the 
other — Germans  borrowing  the  idiom  of  the 
French,  and  France  arraying  her  gay  and 
sparkKng  language  in  the  sombre  dress  of 
England?  What  a  contrast  do  our  truly 
learned  authors  present  to  this  affectation 
of  a  foreign  dialect!  Look  at  Gibbon — 
formal  rather,  and  florid  in  his  style— yet 
he,  to  whom  the  resources  of  all  ages 
seemed  to  lie  open,  was  not  unambitious  of 
the  praise  of  a  great 'master  in  English 
composition.  Or  look  at  Bolingbroke,  the 
greatest  and  purest  writer,  perhaps,  by 
whom  the  language  was  ever  used ;  yet  a 
man  whose  prodigious  memory  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  literature,  men  and  manners, 
is,  without  disparagement,  fai;  above  any  to 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  can  pretend.  But  his 
erudition  serves  not  to  corrupt  but  to  em- 
bellish his  style.  He  infuses  not  the  outer 
rind  but  the  inner  spirit  of  his  reading  into 
his  works ;  and  is  all  the  more  thoroughly 
master  of  his  nwn  language,  that  he  is  so 
conversant  with  those  of  Europe  and  the 
ancients.  While,  therefore,  we  think  like 
Englishmen,  let  our  authors  write  English. 
Carlyle  himself  places  Shakspeare  in  a 
niche  somewhat  higher  than  Goethe.-  Yet 
Shakspeare  wrote  his  own  vernacular  En- 
glish, unwitting,  probably,  of  the  existence 
even  of  the  mighty  engine  which  Goethe 
afterwards  wielded.  But  what  would  Shaks- 
peare have  been,  if,  scorning  the  native 
strength  and  melody  of  the  language  which 
he  had  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  from 
his  youth,  he  had  wasted  his  strong  and 
manly  powers  on  a  half-intelligible  jargon 
— a  hybrid  between  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent. Nay,  would  Goethe  himself,  or  any 
great  man,  however  enthusiastic  his  admi- 
ration for  a  foreign  language,  ever  debase 
his  genius  to  such  mongrel  composition  as 
is  the  delight  and  disgrace  of  Mr.  Carlyle? 
In  his  case  the  offence  is  all  the  worse,  that 
his  mind  is  not  by  nature  cast  in  a  German 
mould ;  be  has  much  more  of  Saxon  rough 
simplicity  than  of  German  sentiment  about 
him;  he  thinks  closely,  reasons  logically, 
and  can  write  nervously — hates  pretence, 
and  loves  to  strip  the  mask  from  delusion 
and  hypocrisy.     If  he  would  only  discard 
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the  vanUy  of  writing  like  a  German,  he 
might  write  better  than  most  Englishmen. 

In  expressing  our  opinion  thus  plainly  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  style,  we  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  insensible  to  its  merits,  or  to 
undervalue  the  qualities  for  efiect,  which  it 
undoubtedly  possesses.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  at  all  incumbent  on  us  to  pronounce 
any  eulogiura  on  it,  even  where  -it  might 
seem  to  deserve  it,  and  that  for  two  very 
sufficient  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  radi- 
cally false  in  taste,  and  vicious  in  system, 
and  we  could  no  more  conscientiously  hold 
it  up  to  admiration  for  its  partial  merits, 
than  a  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  would 
praise  a  highwayman  for  his  bravery  or 
honor.  By  giving  it  the  sanction  of  his 
high  name  and  undoubted  genius,  he  has 
led  away  many  from  the  "  well  of  English 
undeiiled  **  in  search  of  what  they  are  in- 
duced to  believe  a  more  elevated  and  ex- 
pressive style.  And  secondly,  because  we 
fear  he  is  becoming  more  and  more  harden- 
ed in  his  offences.  Some  of  his  wotks 
show  him  capable  of  better  things.  But 
his  last  puhlication  on  Cromwell,  is  so  ut- 
terly and  scandalously  vicious,  as  entirely 
to  overset  any  relentings  of  nature  towards 
him.  We  had  fondly  hoped  (hat  *'  aiblins,'' 
"  he  wad  tak  a  thocht  and  mend."  But 
alas !  what  can  be  expected  or  hoped  from 
him,  who  ends  his  book,  on  so  great  a 
theme,  thus — 

"The  genius  of  England  no  longer  soars 
sunward,  world-defiant,  like  an  eagle  through 
the  storms,  *  renewing  her  mighty  youth,' as 
John  Milton  saw  her  do ;  the  genius  of  Eng- 
land, much  liker  a  greedy  ostrich  intent  on 
provender,  and  a  whole  skin  mainly,  stands 
with  its  other  extremity  sunward,  with  its  os- 
trich-head stuck  into  the  readiest  bush  of  old 
church-tippets,  king-cloaks,  or  what  other  'shel- 
tering fallacy '  there  may  be.  and  so  awaits 
the  issue.  The  issue  has  been  slow,  but  it  is 
now  seen  to  have  been  inevitable.  No  ostrich, 
intent  on  gross  terrene  provender,  and  slicking 
its  head  into  fallacies,  but  will  be  awakened 
one  day  in  a  terrible  a-posteriori  manner,  if 
not  otherwise.  Awake  before  it  come  to  that ; 
gods  and  men  bid  ns  awake,"  <&c. ! 

The  case  is  hopeless.  He  is  a  beacon 
to  be  placed  like  buoys  upon  the  Goodwin 
Sands;  a  warning  to  all  who  navigate  these 
seas.  If  in  any  measure  we  may  have  as- 
sisted to  prevent  future  shipwrecks  on  the 
same  shoals,  we  shall  consider  our  time  and 
indignation  not  thrown  away. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Carlyle*s  faults  of  man- 
ner.   We  said  there  was  another  offence 
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chargeable  against  him,  and  that  not  of 
manner  merely,  but  of  substance  also.  This 
is  a  more  serious  subject,  and  one  to  be 
more  gravely  treated;  for  the  charge  we 
mean  to  bring  is  one  we  should  be  sorry  to 
make  against  any  one  on  slight  grounds, 
and  yet  one  in  which  the  public  are  most 
especi  lly  concerned.  It  is  to  the  religious 
tendency  of  his  writings  that  we  allude. 

No.  man,  we  believe,  would  recoil  with 
more  unfeigned  horror  from  the  charge  of 
want  of,  or  hostility  to,  religion,  than  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself  In  some  respects  justly* 
He  is  a  man  subject  by  nature  to  a  strong 
access  or  impulse  of  the  religious  feeling. 
Phrenologists  would  say  that  veneration,  or 
adoration,  was  strongly  developed  in  his 
character.  Few  writers  evince  more  strong- 
ly the  influence  of  the  natural  religious 
emotions ;  and  it  is  a  subject  on  which  he 
rather  has  pleasure  in  dwelling  and  expa- 
tiating. Not  only  so,  but  these  emotions 
themselves  have  so  strong  a  tendency,  at 
times,  in  the  right  direction,  that  it  is  not 
without  repugnance  that  we  bring  ourselves 
to  speak  as  strongly  on  the  subject  as  it 
clearly  calls  for.  For  instance,  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  his  Essays,  goes  at  once 
home  to  our  sympathies : — 

"  Honor  to  all  the  brave  and  true ;  everlast- 
ing honor  to  brave  old  Knox,  one  of  the  truest 
of  the  true !  That,  in  the  moment  while  he 
and  his  cause,  amid  civil  broils,  in  convulsion 
and  confusion,  were  still  but  struggling  for 
life,  he  sent  the  schoolmaster  forth  to  all  cor- 
ners, and  said,  *  let  the  people  be  taught  ;*  this 
is  but  one,  and  indeed  an  inevitable  and  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  item  in  his  great 
message  to  men.  His  message,  in  its  true 
compass,  was,  Met  num.  know  that  they  are 
men,  created  by  God,  responsible  to  God ; 
who  work  in. any  meanest  moment  of  time 
what  will  last  through  eternity.'  It  is  verily  a 
great  message.  Not  ploughing  and  hammer- 
ing machines,  not  patent  digesters  (never  so 
ornamental)  to  digest  the  produce  of  these ; 
no,  in  nowise  born  slaves,  neither  of  their  fel- 
low-men, nor  of  their  own  appetites :  but  men  I 
This  great  message  Knox  cfid  deliver, 'with  a 
man's  voice  and  strength,  and  found  a  people 
lo  believe  him." — Essays^  vol.  v.  p.  255. 

« 

Now,  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  heartfelt 
and  earnest.  Still  more,  in  his  "  Sketches 
of  Knox  and  Luther,  in  his  Hero- Worship," 
and  in  "  The  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Crom* 
well,"  does  the  same  spirit  break  out  and 
expand ;  indeed,  to  such  a  degree  does  be 
seem  to  enter  into  the  great  religious  move- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  so  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the 
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power  of  godliness  as  a  real,  active,  in- 
ducing, engrossing  element  of  conduct,  that 
our  foregone  conclusion  stood  half-dis- 
armed; and  we  inwardly  thought,  as  well 
as  hoped,  that  our  criticisms  concerned  his 
writings  more  than  their  author. 

Still,  we  should  be  eminently  wanting  in 
our  duty,  were  we  to  omit,  in  this  estimate 
of  hiff  merits  as  a  public  instructor,  the  re- 
ligious tendency  of  his  writings — the  more 
especially  as  that  is  a  character  which  he 
chiefly  affects.  It  is  much  his  habit  and 
mood  to  preach,  ex  cathedra^  on  the  highest 
and  most  sacred  destinies  of  man.  There 
is  no  exercitation  he  so  much  loves  as  to 
penetrate,  or  try  to  penetrate,  the  recesses 
of  man's  desires,  affections,  and  pursuits ; 
and  he  sneers  at  their  emptiness  or  false- 
ness, and  declaims  against  their  errors, 
with  the  authority  and  air  of  an  acknow- 
ledged monitor.  Shall  we  not,  then,  inquire 
if  the  oracle  be  well  inspired  ? 

To  speak  honestly,  Carlyle  would  be  a 
far  less  dangerous  writer  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  if  he  omitted  the  subject  alto- 
gether. The  sneers  of  an  acknowledged 
skeptic  carry  their  own  antidote  with  them 
— the  rattle  of  the  snake  forewarns  us  of 
his  fang.  One  may  read  with  comparative 
impunity  the  labored  incredulity  of  Gibbon ; 
for  the  *'  believe  nothing"  principle  of  the 
author  betrays  itself  throughout.  But  not 
so  with  Carlyle.  His  religious  emotions 
not  only  play  round  the  head,  but  would 
seem,  at  least,  to  warm  his  heart.  He  stirs 
up,  with  much  warmth  and  glowing  honesty, 
the  devotional  affection  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader;  and  then,  afler  all,  when  he  has 
shown,  in  his  own  way,  that  all  is  vanity, 
and  derided,  with  quiet  sneer,  the  ambition, 
money-making,  and  gig-respectability  of  the 
world — what,  after  all,  is  his  chief  end  of 
roan  f  what  the  object  with  which  he  would 
fill  the  void,  aching,  restless  heart  f  Why, 
nothing  better  than  a  sort  of  intellectual 
pantheism.  No  higher — scarce,  indeed,  so 
high,  as  the  ancients  reached;  below  the 
immortal  musings  of  Cicero,  or  the  choral 
inspirations  of  Greek  tragedy.  His  religion 
is  truly  a  man-worship — a  homage  rendered 
to  the  godlike  principles  of  our  nature ; 
and  with  him  the  power  by  which  a  strong 
mind  ascends  over  the  weak,  is  in  that  man 
the  power  of  a  god.  Hence  his  hero-wor- 
ship,  an  enthusiasm  extravagantly  and  pro- 
fanely exalted  into  a  system  and  a  creed,  in 
which  end  all  his  speculations  on  man's 
destiny — all  his  admonitions — all  his  ironi- 
cal warnings.    Let  him  speak*  for  himself. 
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"There  is  much  lying  vet  undeveloped  in 
the  love  of  Boewell  for  Johnson, — n  cheerinff 
proof,  in  a  time  which  else  utterly  wanted,  and 
^lill  wants  such,  that  living  wisdom  is  quite 
infinitelv  precious  to  man — is  the  symbol  of 
the  godlike  to  him,  which  even  weak  eyes 
may  discern ;  that  lovalty,  discipleship,  all  that 
was  ever  meant  by  hero-worship.  liven  peren- 
nially in  the  human  bosom,  and  waits,  even 
in  these  dead  days,  only  for  occasions  to  unfold 
it,  and  inspire  nil  men  with  it,  and  again  make 
the  world  alive. 

'*  Veneraiidn  of  great  men  is  perennial  in 
the  nature  of  man ;  this,  in  all  times,  especially 
in  these,  is  one  of  the  blessedest  facts  predica- 
hle  of  him.  In  all  times,  even  in  these  peem- 
inirly  60  disobedient  times,  it  remains  a  blessed 
fact,  BO  cunningly  has  nature  ordered  it,  that 
whatsoever  man  ought  to  obey^  he  cannot  bid 
obey.  Show  the  dullest  clodpole,  show  the 
h  lughtiest  featherhdad,  that  a  soul  higher 
than  himself  is  actually  here;  were  his  knees 
stiffened  into  brass,  he  must  down  and  wor- 
ship.* So  it  has  been  written;  and  maybe 
cited  and  repeated  till  known  to  all.  Under- 
stand it  well,  this  of  ^  hero-worship*  was  the 
primary  creed,  and  has  intrinsically  been  the 
seconriarv  and  tertiary,  and  will  be  the  ultimate 
ami  final  creed  of  mankind  ;  indestructible, 
changing  in  shape,  but  in  essence  unchangea- 
ble.; whereon  politics,  religions^  loyalties,  and 
all  highest  human  interests,  have  been,  and 
can  be  built,  as  on  a  rock  that  will  endure 
while  man  endures.  Such  is  hero-worship- 
so  much  lies  in  that,  our  inborn,  sincere  love 
of  great  men  V^— Essays,  vol.  v.,  p.  232. 

<*  Worship  of  a  hero  is  transcendent  admi- 
ration of  a  great  man.  I  say,  great^men  are 
still  admirable;  /  say,  there  is,  at  bottom^ 
nothing  else  admirable  /" — On  Hero-  Worship, 
p.  17. 

"We  all  love  great  men;  love,  venerate, 
and  bow  down  submissive  before  great  men: 
nay,  can  we  honestly  bow  down  to  any  thing 
else?''— ?,  23. 

"  The  most  precious  gift  that  Heaven  can 
give  to  the  earth,  a  man  of  genius,  as  we  call 
it — the  soul  of  a  man  actually  sent  down  from 
the  skies  with  a  god's  message  to  us." — P.  67. 

*•  No  fact  that  ever  dwelt  honestly  as  true  in 
the  heart  of  man,  but  was  an  honest  insight 
into  God's  truth  on  man's  fKirt,  and  has  an 
essential  truth  in  it,  which  endures  through  all 
(changes,  an  everlasting  possession  for  us  ail." 
— F.  1S8. 

*^  At  first  view,  it  might  seem  as  if  Protest- 
rintism  were  entirely  destructive  to  this  that 
we  call  hero-worship,  and  represent  as  the 
basis  of  all  possible  good,  religious  or  social^ 
for  mankind."-— P,  194. 


These  scattered  sentences  indicate  the 
general  opinion  inculcated  by  him  on  this 
head. 

We  have  done  our  best,  in  our  study  of 
our  author,  to  come  at  the  precise  idea  in- 
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volved  in  this  hero-worsMp  theory,  not,  we 
fairly  own,  with  very  satisfactory  success ; 
for,  as  he  announces  it,  we  doubt  if  it  be 
very  susceptible  of  precision.  He  would 
probably  say,  that  the  true  knowledge  of  it 
can  only  be  known  to,  and  perceived  by, 
the  refined  eye  that  can  gaze  like  the 
eagle's  on  the  unclouded  sun ;  and  that  we 
ordinary  mortals  pass  and  repass  daily  the 
great  treasure  of  life,  without  having  the 
privilege  to  discern  iL  This,  and  much 
rhapsody  of  the  same  kind,  is  more  easily 
said  than  reduced  within  the  just  limits  of 
sense  or  reason.  'As  one  of  the  multitude — 
one  of  the  vast  family  for  whom,  assuredly, 
religion  was  intended^-we  wish  to  know 
cfXactiy  what  God  or  what  worship  he 
preaches;  by  what  course  of  logic  he^ 
professing  Christianity,  deduces  from  the 
mspired  Word  the  doctrine  he  loves  to  pro- 
pound, by  so  strange  a  name,  and  in  so 
unaccustomed  a  dress. 

If  all  our  author  means  by  hero-worship 
— which  he  exalts,  \n  such  glowing  phrase, 
as  the  prime  end  and  object  of  our  being — 
were  merely  to  express,  in  rather  hyperbolic 
phrase,  our  natural  reverence  for  the  noble 
and  the  good,  he  would,  af\er  all,  but  grovel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  see  no 
farther,  and  feel  no  surer,  with  all  his 
imagined  light,  than  the  most  darkened  of 
Pagan  inquirers  after  truth.  For  if  man, 
in  the  ruder  ages,  deified  the  grosser  and 
coarser  Qualities,  and  worshipped  those  who 
excelled  in  them  as  gods,  it  needed  not  the 
light  of  revelation,  or  any  addition  to  the 
educated  sense,  to  perceive  the  folly  and 
absurdity  of  such  kero^ulture,  nor  to  point 
out,  more  or  less  dimly,  the  diviner  spark 
which  resided  within  the  corrupted  clay. 
The  ancient  philosophers  could  discern  and 
reverence  those  purer  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  and  recognize  them  also  as  emana- 
tions from  a  heavenly  source.  So  that,  if 
this  be  all  that  is  implied  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
religion,  it  may  be  sufficiently  true  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  did  not  require  so  many 
emphatic  words  to  announce  it  to  the 
world.  But  this  is  far  short  of  our  author's 
idea.  He  means  to  'tell  us,  if  we  rightly 
understand  hjs  language,  that  not  only  are 
thjere  qualities  in  man  which  are  venerable 
or  admirable  in  themselves,  but  that  these 
qualities  in  the  man  are  worthy  objects  of 
adoration,  and  that  the  man  himself  is  so, 
in  respect  of  the  quality  residing  within 
him ;  not  that  his  worship  is  the  vulgar  one 
of  setting  up  idols  in  a  temple,  and  offer- 
ing vain  oblationS|  but  he  thinks,  that  the 
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religious  principle  in  man  finds  fitting  and 
sufficient  exercise  and  fulfilment  in  the  con- 
templat^ion  of  what  is  great  and  magnificent 
in  his  fellow-man.  The  God  whom  he 
would  adore  is  the  abstract  sense  or  imper- 
sonation of  such  qualities;  and  the  homage 
paid  by  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  mind, 
is  essentially,  as  he  thinks,  the  religions 
obedience  of  the  soul.  In  Christianity  he 
sees  nothing  but  a  perfect  model  of  the 
man  worthy  of  adoration ;  and  he  divides 
his  homage  among  all  in  whom  the  adora* 
ble  quality  may  seem  to  reside. 

To  say  nothing  for  the  moment  of  higher 
views,  this  new  Pantheon  is  truly  one  at 
which  the  heathen  philosophers  would  have 
looked  with  contempt.  They  saw  what 
was  noble  in  roan ;  but  they  saw  also  how 
man  had  debased,  degraded,  quenched  it. 
So  far  from  seeing,  as  our  author  says,  thai 
'*  Nature  had-  so  willed  it,  that  whatever 
man  ought  to  obey,  man  must  obey,''  they 
saw  the  very  reverse — that  the  law  which 
they  could  not  but  reverence,  they  could 
not  ol^ey;  that  the  diviner  spirit  within 
them  kept  up  an  unequal  warfare  with  the 
affections  and  corruptions  of  the  flesh, 
*'  Video  mtliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor^** 
was  the  true  and  just  language  of  the 
ancient  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
This  did  not,  and  could  not,  lead  them  to 
man  or  hero-worship ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
led  them  to  reject,  as  empty  fables,  the 
established  congregation  of  divinities ;  for 
they  were  keenly  alive  to  the  contradiction 
of  giving  homage  or  obedience  of  soul  to 
imperfection  or  impurity.  "  What,  then," 
was  the  natural  inquiry,  "are  there  no 
gods?"  •*  PUrique  deos  esse  dixeruni, — 
dubitare  se  Protagoras :  nullos  esse  omnino 
Diagoras  Melius  ei  Theodorus  Cyremaicus 
putaveruni — (Cic. de.  Nat.  Deor.  I.)  Then, 
darkly  resolving  the  existence  of  a  .Deity 
and  a  future  state,  from  the  imperfection 
of  o«r  nature  and  the  inequality  of  our  con- 
dition, the  Platonist  goes  on  to  search  out 
the  attributes  of  the  one,  and  the  nature 
and  requisites  of  the  other,  until  his  stream 
of  thought  is  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  be- 
wilderment, and  he  "  finds  no  end,  in  devi- 
ous mazes  lost." 

But  with  what  scorn  would  such  a  sage 
have  heard  our  author  propound,  that  the 
power  of  one  man's  mind  over  another's 
was  that  of  a  divinity — a  hero-^lo  be  wor- 
shipped I — when  he  saw,  in  the  world 
around,  how  the  recklessness  of  the  strong 
mind  daily  triumphed  over  the  uneasy  con- 
science of  the  weak — and  still  more,  how 
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the  fierce  cooteuding  passions  hourly  tram- 
pled  down  the  ineffectual  pleading  of  con- 
science within  the  soul,  making  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  mind  of  man  over  his  fellows 
more  that  of  a  demon  than  of  a  god  ;  and 
even,  where  the  purer  sense  had  acquired 
a  purer  sway,  how  uncertain,  how  waver- 
ing, how  corrupt,  how  ungodlike,  how 
insufficient  for  that  heavenly  light*,  by  the 
undying  and  unobscured  refulgence  of 
^ which  even  the  unenlightened  soul  feels 
that  its  pathway  should  be  guided  ! 

Were  we  therefore  to  take  this  hero-wor- 
ship to  task  on  no  higher  grounds,  we  think 
it  offensive  to  natural,  as  well  as  adverse  to 
revealed  religion.  An  Augustus  sits  on 
the  world's  throne,  and  poets  sing  the 
advent  of  Saturnian  days,  and  paint  him 
quaffing  nectar  with  purple-lips  among  the 
gods ;  while  all  the  while  the  object  of  their 
flattery  is  stained  by  every  crime  that,  can 
degrade  man  below  (he  brutes.  The  peo- 
ple shout  at  the  inauguration  of  Herod,  and 
the  worms  seize  their  newly  proclaimed 
god,  ere  their  plaudits  have  died  upon  his 
ear.  Were  it  not  even  better,  one  might 
think,  to  bestow  man's  reverence  on  some 
consecrated  image^  that  might  at  least  body 
forth  and  enshadow  the  qualities  to  which 
the  devout  mind  turns  with  adoration,  than 
to  cast  it  away  on  the  degraded  and  sin- 
.  defaced  image  of  our  Maker,  which  in 
spirit. and  in  body  attests  how  far  it  has 
fallen  short  of  divinity  t 

It  may  be  said  we  take  this  too  literally. 
It  is  not  the  hero  properly  who  is  to  be 
worshipped,,  but  the  heroic  principle — the 
divinity  within  the  man.  But,  alas,  what 
is  the  heroic  principle,  and  where  does  it 
reside  ?  A  vivid  fancy  will  invest  a  con- 
queror with  all  the  attributes  of  generosity, 
courage,  clemency,  and  the  far-seeing  eye 
of  government,  and  year  after  year  may 
have  fixed  its  admiration  on  this  exalted 
subject  of  idolatry,  when  a  trifle,  light  as 
air,  may  tumble  this  hero-gad  from  his 
pedestal,  and  reduce  him  to  a  mere  earthly 
mortal.  No  man,  it  is  said,  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet — a  true  saying,  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
may  well  take  note  of.  "  No,"  he  says, 
*'  the  valet  does  not  know  the  hero  when  he 
sees  him."  Not  so.  The  valet  sees  him 
to  be  no  hero.  The  proverb  is  eminently 
expressive  of  the  frailty,  and  weakness,  and 
inconsistency  of  humanity,  which  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  best  and  great- 
est is  sure  to  expose.  The  man  is  a  hero  to 
the  world,  who  only  see  him  on  his  pedestal, 
in  his  robes  of  state,  but  the  close  observer 
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discerns  all  the  failings  of  a  common  na- 
ture— 

" 'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake : 

.  •  •  ... 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  hia,  that  bade  the  Ro- 
mans 

Mark  him,  and   write  his  speeches  in.  their 
books, 

Alas !  it  cried,  ^tvc  me  some  drink^  7V/intu#, 

As  a  sick  girl." 

As  a  mere  enthusiasm,  we  think  all  this 
speculation  false ;  but  its  direct  tendency 
as  a  practical  system  of  belief  is  very  dan- 
gerous. The  mischief  is  not  so  much  that 
our  author  exalts  the  admiration  of  heroes 
to  the  rank  of  religion,  as  that  he  brings 
religion  down  to  nothing  but  the  worship  of 
man,  or  of  God  as  displayed  in  man.  He 
very  carefully  avoids,  in  his  work  on  Hero* 
Worship,  saying  a  syllable  offensive  on  the 
subject  of  Christianity ;  but  it  would  be  a 
very  easy  task  to  demonstrate  from  his 
opinions  that  all  religions  are  alike  true, 
and  that  the  true  religion  is  simply  the 
aggregate  of  alL  Whatever  a  man  thinks 
honestly — is  God's  revealed  will  in  him — 
Odin — Mahomet-*are  as  much  God's  mes- 
sengers— ^proclaimers  of  truth — as  Isaiah  or 
J.ohn  the  Baptist — nay,  as  our  Saviour  him- 
self. Not  in  the  same  degree,  he  admits, 
but  of  the  same  kind — an  emanation  from 
the  same  holiness.  But,  dress  it  in  what 
vividness  and  kindliness  of  language  he 
will,  what  a  false  and  unstable  position. 
What  a  man  thinks  honestly  ! — Why,  Paul 
of  Tarsus,  yet  breathing  out  threaten ings 
and  slaughter,  thought  he  did  God  good 
service — thought  it  as  honestly — with  as 
much  hero^sinceriiy  as  ever  Luther  or  Knox 
baftled  for  the  truth.  And  Mr.  Carlyle, 
speaking  correctly  and  devoutly  of  religion, 
would  have  us  to  hold  that  the  persecution, 
as  much  as  the  preaching,  was  a  light  sent 
from  heaven.  If  sincerity,  that  is,  the 
simple  belief  in  its  truth,  be  all  that  is 
required  to  make  any  religion  true,  then 
truly  never  was  religion  false.  Mormon- 
ism  in  the  West,  Buddhism  in  the  East, 
the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Druids,  the 
Suttee  and  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  were 
just,  true,  heroic  inspirations  from  the  great 
Author  of  good.  Take  for  instance  the 
example  of  Mahomet.  Carlyle  says  he  was 
a  true  prophet.  He  will  not  be  convinced 
that  so  many  millions  for  so  many  centuries 
have  believed  a  lie ;  and  one  is  beginning 
to  think  that  our  author  is  truly  a  victim  to' 
Mahometan  delusion.  No  such  thing. 
His  sketch  of  Mahomet  is  rery  vigorous, 
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and,  as  we  think,  in  great  measure  just 
He  regards  him  as  an  honest,  earnest  man 
in  the  main,  subject  to  some  delusions,  bat 
preaching  down  idolatry,  and  setting  up 
the  one  God,  in  short  establishing  a  sort  of 
pseudo-Christianity.  Before  he  is  done 
with  him,  we  find  him  exclaiming — "  Alas, 
poor  Mahomet,  all  that  he  was  conscious  of 
was  a  mere  error,  a  futility  and.  triviality, 
as  indeed  such  error  is!'^  Yet  this  is  his 
true  prophet — his  hero — to  be  worshipped ! 
So  that  his  conception  of  a  true  prophet  is, 
after  all,  nothing  but  an  able,  earnest  man, 
working  out  with  honest  sincerity,  though 
with  many  errors,  futilities,  and  trivialities, 
whit  he  believes  to  be  true.  He  admits 
that  the  Koran,  in  so  far  as  not  a  transcript 
of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  falsehood, — that  it  is 
no  inspiration  of  God,  as  Mahomet  said  it 
was,  but  a  very  dull,  stupid,  hfiman  book. 
Yet  it  seems  no  objection  to  his  hero-God 
that  he  promulgated  a  lie;  nor  any  calamity, 
or  of  any  dangerous  issue  to  the  multitude 
of  his  followers,  that  they  have  for  centu- 
ries believed  a  lie.  It  was  preached  and 
believed  in  sincerity,  and,  according  to  his 
creed,  no  more  can  be  required. 

It  really  needs  no. words  to  show  any 
truly  religious  man  how  destructive  all 
these  vain  philosophizings  are  to  Evangeli- 
cal reality — to  the  doctrine  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  nature — the  renewal  of  the  heart 
by  grace — the  redemption  of  our  fallen  race 
by  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  justification 
through  faith.  By  our  author's  theory,  there 
is  no  reality  in  them  but  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  are  believed,  and  other 
doctrines,  held  as  honestly,  are  just  as  true 
as  they. 

We  have  no  leisure  to  pursue  this  farther, 
but  we  thought  that  we  could  npt,  in  any 
fidelity,  pass  by  in  our  notice  of  our  author 
this  delusive  tendency  of  his  writings, 
which  is  rendered  doubly  dangerous  by  the 
great  amount  of  truth  with  which  it  is  il- 
lustrated, and  the  glowing  kindliness  and 
social  warmth  with  which  it  is  expounded 
by  him.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Carlyle  had 
any  thought  of  undermining  religion  ;  but 
quite  the  reverse.  He  has,  however, 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  out  of  his 
depth  by  a  mere  German  fantasy — an  ex- 
halation from  the  fens  of  neology,  which 
has  led  him  much  farther  than  he  himself 
is  aware.  The  school  of  Goethe  is  a  very 
bad  theological  institute — we  know  none 
worse;  for  with  a  certain  show  of  belief,  it 
truly  abrogates  Christianity  altogether,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  harder  task  than  be  can 
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perform  to  keep  his  transcendental  theorv 
in  any  unision  with  his  manifest  personal 
impressions. 

On  a  lower  stage,  and  in  a  less  ambitious 
mood,  his  analysis  of  the  love  of  heroes  has 
much  that  is  natural,  beautiful,  and  true; 
and  we  own  that  we  never  read  a  book 
with  more  interest  than  his  six  lectfires  on 
Hero-worship,  or  found  more  in  a  book 
worth  reading.  The  sketches  of  Mahomet, 
Dante,  and  Luther,  are  very  masterly,  and 
if  only  divorced  from  his  theory,  which 
adds  nothing  to  the  ornament,  and  only  de- 
tracts from  the  moral,  they  deserve  to  rank 
very  high  in  tone,  expression,  and  execu- 
tion. 

'Having  now  relieved  ourselves  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  great  cardinal  sins,  of  manner 
and  substance,  we  have  no  intention  of 
parting  with  him  in  ill  humor.  He  is  no 
common  writer,  in  merit  or  in  influence,  or 
we  should  not  have  thought  his  offences  so 
important  to  the  public.  In  discharging 
our  duty  of  censure,  we  feel  as  one  might 
do  who  has  told  his  friend  some  disagreea- 
ble truth  long  withheld,  and  now  that  it  is 
over,  we  cannot  pass  to  the  review  of  Crora- 
weirs  Letters,  withqut  a  parting  word  of 
esteem  and  admiration. 

Carlyle  has  fine,  manly,  poetic  spirit. 
When  he  writes  simply,  his  words  breathe 
poetry,  and  even  in  his  most  overlaid  wri- 
ting the  fine  imagination  will  burst*  forth. 
Take  for  instance  this  passage  on  the  death 
of  Goethe : 

"And  yet,  when  the  inanimate, material  sun 
has  sunk  and  dieappeared,  it  will  happen  thai 
we  stand  to  gaze  iiiio  ihe  etill  glowing  west, 
and  there  rise  great  pale  motiotiless  clouds, 
like  couliBses  or  curtains,  to  close  the  flame- 
theatre  within;  and  then,  in  that  death-pause 
of  the  day,  un  unspeakable  feeling  will  come 
over  us;  it  is  as  if  the  poor  sounds  of  time, 
those  harottierings  of  tired  labor  on  his  an- 
vils, those  voices  pf  simple  men  had  become 
awful  and  supernatural;  as  if  in  lisiening,  we 
could  hear  them  '  mingle  with  the  ever-peal- 
ing tone  of  old  eternity.'  In  such  moments 
the  secrets  of  life  lie  opener  to  us ;  mysterious 
things  flit  over  the  soul ;  life  itself  seems  holi- 
er, wonderful,  and  fearful.  How  much  more 
when  our  sunset  was  of  a  living  sun,  and  its 
bright  countenance  and  shining  return  to  us, 
not  on  the  morrow,  but  '  no  more  again,  at  ally 
lor  ever.*" — Etsajfa^  vol.  iv.  p.  116. 

This  is  finely  conceived,  and  expressed 
both  with  power  and  music. 

We  might  easily  add  to  the  instances,  as, 
indeed,  every  page  of  his  writings  leemswith 
them.     But  his  great — his  greatest  praise 
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— the  crowning  redeeming  poiiit  of  his  wri- 
tings is  the  fearless,  kindly  honesty  which 
pervades  all  his  works.  He  has  a  warm 
heart  to  his  fellow-men,  and  a  warm  wish 
for  their  happiness ;  and  whether  the  ob- 
ject be  always  discreetly  or  wisely  pursued, 
it  is  pursued  in  the  main  with  fervor  and 
singleness.  There  is  lio  meanness  or  sub- 
serviency abuut  himself,  and  no  toleration 
for  them  in  others;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  real,  and  majestic,  in 
man's  affections  or  acts,  finds  an  enthusias- 
tic welcome  in  his  pages.  There  is  a  glow 
of  health  about  his  tone  of  reflection,  and  a 
manliness  and  independent  vigor  in  the 
whole  cast  of  his  mind,  which  leave  behind 
on  his  reader  a  feeling  of  friendliness  and 
respect  for  the  author,  and  a  ccnviction  that 
he  is  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to  think 
fearlessly  and  honestly,  and  who  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  thoughts. 

Of  his  works,  that  oh  the  French  Revo- 
lution, is  the  most  ambitious,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  striking  and  the  best.  It 
contains  some  very  graphic  painting,  and, 
in  conception  and  originality,  is  of  yery  sin- 
gular merit..  But  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
over  this,  and  mqny  other  topics,  in  order 
to  complete  the  task  ^e  have  set  ourselves. 
If  we  shall  appear,  in  this  general  analysis 
of  our  author,  to  have  blamed  too  indiscrim- 
inately, and  praised  too  sparingly,  our  read- 
ers may  rest  assured  that  we  have  not  done 
so  from  any  want  of  hearty  admiration  of 
his  genius,  but  from  the  sense  that  the  faults 
we  censure  are  all  the  more  dangerous, 
from  the  very  brilliancy  by  which  they  are 
gilded  and  adorned. 

And  now,  ader  this  lengthened  pream- 
ble, which  resembles  a  long  avenue  to  an 
inconsiderable  domain,  we  come  to  speak, 
more  shortly  and  cursorily  than  the  subject 
deserves,  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  last  publication 
— the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well— a  very  curious,  able,  and  character- 
istic work. 

Our  author  seems  to  have  had  floating  in 
his  head,  and  not  yet  to  have  discarded,  a 
design  of  writing  the  life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. This,  however,  is  not  intended  as  a 
biography,  but  rather  as  prefatory  to  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  nature.  His  design  is 
simply  to  place  before  the  public,  in  as  pure 
and  natural  a  dress  as  possible,  the  words, 
written  and  spoken  by  Cromwell,  as  far  as 
these  have  been  preserved — what  he  calls 
the  *'  authentic  utterance.^  of  the  man  Oli- 
ver himself."  These  Letters  and  Speeches, 
he  explains  that  he  has  gathered  from  far 
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and  near,  cleared  them  from  masses  of  su- 
perincumbent rubbish,and  professes  no  more 
in  these  volumes,  than  to  hav.e  set  before 
the  reader  CromueH's  authentic  words,  with 
only  as  much  of  annotation  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  intelligible.  He  has 
merely,  he  says,  "  washed  them  into  legi- 
bility." But  out  of  these  documents  them- 
selves, and  his  running  commentary  on 
them,  and  contemporaneous  events,  he  has 
in  effect  woven  a  most  speaking  and  vivid 
history ;  a  narrative  that  transports  one  to 
the  times  of  which  he  writes,  and  makes 
the  reader  dwell  familiarly  with  the  tnen 
who  played  their  part  upon  the  scene.  We 
doubt  if  he  has  lef\  over  much  that  is  es- 
sential or  interesting  in  his  hero,  for  a  more 
professed  biography. 

It  was  an  endeavor  of  our  authoi*,  de- 
serving well  of  his  country,  and  most  op- 
portunely timed,  to  resuscitate  the  memory 
of  our  great  commoner.  While  other  men 
are  raising  from  their  graves  the  skeletons 
of  ancient  falsehood  and  error,  and  con- 
juring up  the  shades  of  departed  delusions 
— in  these  days,  when  the  Reformation  is 
again  stigmatized  as  a  crime,  and  Laud  is 
canonized  as  a  saint — it  was  fitting  and 
timely  that  one  should  evoke  once  more  the 
mighty  spirit  of  the  Puritan,  before  whose 
frown  they  trembled  and  vanished.  Blind 
Royalist  revenge  disturbed  the  bones  of  the 
regicide  in  their  quiet  grave,  and  scatteredi 
them  all  vainly  to  the  winds.  NThe  present 
work  is  a  sort  of  retributive  moral  exhuma- 
tion ;  an  attempt  to  dig  away  the  mass  of 
prejudice,  falsehood,  and  forget  fulness,  un- 
der which  Crom weirs  memory  has  for  two 
centuries  been  buried,  and  to  embalm  it  to 
all  posterity.  The  conception,  at  least,  is 
worthy  and  magnificent,  whatever  praise 
or  blame  the  execution  may  challenge. 

After  what  we  have  said  already,  we  can- 
not trust  ourselves,  and  it  is  needless,  to 
speak  of  the  style,  language,  and  composi- 
tion of  this  work.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the 
author's  exaggerations;  a  mass  of  affecta- 
tion, bad  taste,  and  vulgarisms,  which  have 
stirred  our  bile  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
can  hardly  command  sufiicient  coolness  to 
consider  the  substance  of  the  book  as  it  de- 
serves. "  Flunkeyisni" — "  Torpedo  Dilet- 
tantism"^-*' Hide-bound  Pedantry,"  and 
such  un-English  and  frightful  figures  of 
speech  dance  like  goblins  through  his  pa- 
ges. He  tells  us  that  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First  "  did  in  efeci  strike  a 
damp  like  death  through  the  heart  of  FUin^ 
keyism  universally  in  the  world;*'  and  in 
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another  passage,  of  the  Royalists  shedding 
tears  enough  "  to  sail  the  whole  herring 
fishery.'*  Nor  is  he  contented  with  making 
ordinary  use  of  these  wretched  cant  words 
and  phrases ;  but  he  repeats  them  over  and 
over  again,  as  if  they  ran  in  his  head  like 
the  fag  end  of  a  tune,  which  he  is  perpetu- 
ally humming  to  himself.  There  is  hardly 
a  sentence  of  simply  written  English  in  his 
portion  of  these  twelve  hundred  pages  of 
print,  and  hardly  one  which  does  not  inspire 
any  reader  of  ordinary  taste  with  ofience 
and  disgust.  We  shall  say  no  more  of  this, 
although  our  words  and  our  indignation  on 
the  subject  are  far  from  being  exhausted. 

The  work  is,  farther,  replete  wiih  the 
most  transparent  vanity.  The  self-compla- 
cency of  the  author  shines  out  conspicuous, 
even  under  the  sober  garment  of  truth  and 
reality  which  he  professes  to  wear.  He  is 
the  only  gifted  seer  of  the  age.  He  alone 
can  discern  the  hidden  meaning  of  past  he- 
roisms, to  which  an  age  of  flunkeys  and  di- 
lettantis  is  blind.  He  alone  can  conceive 
the  power  of  religious  truth,  as  a  real  life- 
giving  principle.  He,  in  short,  has  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  all  these  mysteries, 
and  of  his  good  condescension  he  com- 
municates what  pleases  him  to  his  read- 
ers. Then  all  prior  histories  and  his- 
torians are  covered  with  utter  contumely 
and  contempt,  and  even  writers  of  the 
^ays  of  the  Commonwealth,  speaking 
of  things  that  passed  under  their  own  eye, 
are  set  down  as  fabricators  or  Uock heads, 
if  their  notions  of  fact  differ  with  our  au- 
thor's. The  biographers  of  Cromwell,  or 
historians  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Forster  and  Guizot,  whose  merits  are  scan- 
tily acknowledged,  are' one  and  all  dis- 
missed, some  as  lying  knaves,  others  as 
somnolent  dreamers,  others  as  very  weak, 
well-meaning,  helpless  men ;  none  being 
admitted  even  to  liold  their  poor  farthing 
candles  to  light  our  author  on  his  way.  He 
speaks  of  "  Wooden  Ludlow,*'—"  dull,  fat 
Bulslrode."— "  Historical  John"  (Rush- 
worth), — "  Pudding-headed  Hodgson," — 
"Carrion  Heath,"— "  Dusky,  tough  St. 
John."  So  that  the  result  is,  that  there  are 
no  voices  at  all  worth  listening  to  on  this 
matter,  excepting  those  of  Oliver  himself, 
and  of  another  hero,  not  less  worshipped, 
whom  we  need  not  name.  Mr.  Mark  No- 
ble, who  wrote  a  life  of  Cromwell  in  1782, 
is  a  theme  of  constant  sneer  and  banter. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Noble  hints 
that  Cromwell  appears,  from  a  particular 
document,  to  be  "far  gone  in  religious  en- 
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thusiasra ;"  •Mr.  Carlyle  makes  this  rather 
unceremonious  retort  on  his  unconscious 
opponent, — 

''Yes,  my  reverend  imbecile  friend,  he  is 
clearly  one  of  those  singular  Christityi  enthu- 
siasts who  believe  that  they  have  a  eouI  to  be 
saved,  even  as  you  do,  my  reverend  imbecilt 
friend,  that  you  have  a  stomach  to  be  satisfied  ; 
and  who,  likewise,  astonishing  to  say,  actually 
take  some  trouble  aboxU  that.  Far  gone  in- 
deed, my  reverend  imbecile  friend^  !  !  ! 

The  muse  of  history,  if  she  has  any  self-re- 
spect, should  really  look  after  this  most  un- 
ruly votary. 

But  our  candor  compels  us  to  say,  not- 
withstanding these  egregious  defects,  this 
is  a  very  notable  performance — a  book  of  a 
high  class,  and  to  be  followed  by  great  re- 
sults. In  spite  of  his  faults  of  style,  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  a  singular  realizing  power;  & 
pictorial  conception,  which  gives  to  his  de- 
scriptions a  wonderful  charm,  in  Hansport- 
ing  his  reader  to  the  scene  which  he  de- 
scribes. In .  these  two  volumes,  we  live, 
speak,  correspond  with  Cromwell ;  wander 
with  him  along  theslow  waters  of  the  Ouse, 
contemplative,  deep,  and  troubled ;  follow 
him,  an  anxious  inquiring  man,  to  the  con- 
fines of  that  eddy  of  public  life  which  was 
never  to  release  him ;  sweep  along  with 
him,  reflective,  resolute,  collected,  in  his 
wonderful  career  of  arms,  from  the  day  he 
first  drew  sword  for  his  country  at  Edge- 
hill,  to  that  on  which  he  returned  it,  at 
Worcester,  in  crowning  victory  for  ever  to 
its  sheath.  Thence  we  pass  to  the  uneasy 
pillow  and  public  triumphsof  the  Protect6- 
rate,  even  to  that  solitary  voice  of  prayer 
which  was  heard  amid  the  bowlings  of  the 
tempest,  on  the  very  eve  of  his  dissolution. 
Throughout  all  we  have  the  very  man  in 
bodily  and  mental  presence  before  us — the 
man,  the  hour,  and  the  place, — so  that 
when  we  close  the  volume  we  conceive  al- 
most as  vividly  of  the  occurrences  it  speaks 
of,  as  if  we  ourselves  had  known  the  hero, 
and  had  acted  on  the  ever-changing  stage 
on  which  he  played  his  eventful  part. 

"^his  admirable  talent,  which  would  give 
life  and  truth-resemblance  even  to  mere 
fiction,  has  been  here  used  by  Mr.  Carlyle 
for  a  worthy  object,  and  with  the  happiest 
result,  namely,  to  paint  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  great  man  of  those  times,  and  to  show 
us  in  what  were  truly  the  aspirations  which 
filled,  and  the  emotions  which  commanded 
his  mind,  and  impelled  him  to  deeds  so 
great  and  remarkable.  We  expect  a  loud 
outcry  against  our  author  from  some  quar- 
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ters.  John  Milton,  while  he  annihilated 
the  literary  glory  of  Saimasius,  did  not 
finally  lay  his  spirit.  To  the  worshippers  of 
kingcraft  and  priestcraA — the  resurrection- 
ists of  exploded  heresies— this  book  will  be 
as  bitter  as  wormwood.  They  will  not  en- 
dure to  look  at  the  great  Puritan  leader  who 
overset  their  dynasty,  in  any  but  the 
fanatico-hypocritical  light  in  which  the 
succeeding  Royalists  have  painted  him. 
The  attempt  to  represent  him  otherwise 
will  undoubtedly  call  down  much  of  the  old 
Salmasian  indignation  on  Mr.  Carlyle's  de- 
voted head.  But  he  can  afford  to  stand  the 
shock  of  all  this  noise  and  clamor,  which 
will  but  break,  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
against  the  indisputable  truth  and  fidelity 
of  his  portrait.  He  has  one  strong  guaran* 
tee  for  credit  with  his  readers,  that  in  giv- 
ing us  access  to  these  letters  and  speeches, 
he  has  laid  open  to  us  not  results  only,  but 
the  means  of  arriving  at  them,  and  we  may 
fudge  as  well  as  he  Whether  his  inference 
be  true.  On  ourselves  the  effect  of  our 
perusal  has  been  to  give  us,  if  not  a  new, 
at  least  a  far  more  consistent  view  of  the 
character  of  that  remarkable  man,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  in  the  space  which  remains, 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  general  sketch 
of  the  more  prominent  lineaments  of  this 
truly  national  painting. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Cromwell  should  have  hitherto  met 
with  very  partial  justice  in  history.  For 
the  twenty-eight  years  which  succeeded  his 
death,  the  restored  Stuarts  were  of  course 
flattered  by  having  reproach  and  contumely 
heaped  on  their  great  adversary.  They 
could  not  allow  even  his  worn-out  frame  to 
rest  in  its  narrow  bed ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  his  character  would  be  dealt 
with  more  mercifully.  During  this  period, 
roost  of  his  contemporaries,  mfin  who  had 
known  and  understood  him,  had  died  out, 
and  before  it  was  safe  to  write  honestly  of 
him,  many  of  the  materials  for  doing  so 
were  lost.  How  ready  his  former  adula- 
tors were  to  forget  his  past  greatness,  and 
worship  the  rising  sun,  may  be  well  illustra- 
ted by  the  first  volume  of  Dryden's  Miscel- 
laneous Works,  in  which  his  "  Heroic  stan- 
zas on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  a 
panegyric  of  ambitious  flight,  stands  just 
before  "  Astraea  Redux,  a  poem  on  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  11."  Even  at 
the  Revolution,  there  seemed  a  tacit  consent 
to  pass  his  memory  in  silence.  The  savor 
of  a  usurper  is  never  sweet  in  the  nostrils 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  staunchest  of  the 
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Puritans  could  not  forgive  the  arbitrary 
sway  of  the  Protectorate,  or  the  injuries  of 
the  outraged  constitution.  It  can  therefore 
surprise  no  one  that  it  continued  fashiona- 
ble rather  to  disparage  than  to  eulogize  the 
character  of  Cromwell.  Even  in  later 
times,  when  the  wonderful  genius  of  the 
man,  and  the  public  glories  of  his  govern- 
ment shone  too  brightly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  for  prejudice  to  obscure,  an  impres- 
sion unfavorable  to  his  personal  reputation 
had  settled  down  on  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen. An  age  of  cold  formality  and  open 
skepticism  shuddered  with  well-bred  horror 
at  one  who  had  the  likeness  of  a  kingly 
sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  his  Bible  in  the 
other — who  spoke  of  his  duty  to  God  as  the 
paramount  motive  of  public  conduct,  and 
mingled  the  language  of  State  with  that  of 
Scripture.  The  speculation  started  by  the 
infidel  Hume,  whether  Cromwell  were  more 
fanatic  or  hypocrite — in  other  words,  more 
fool  or  knave — came  to  be  the  standard  cri- 
terion of  his  character.  Fanatic  or  hypo- 
crite he  must  have  seemed  to  Hume,  in 
whose  eyes  all  religion  was  fanaticism  or 
hypocrisy ;  and  so  he  was  written  down,  in 
an  age  partaking  too  much  of  the  spirit, 
and  too  subservient  to  the  influence  of  the 
doctrines  of  vhe  French  Academy. 

Thid  work  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  has,  we  think, 
once  for  all  fairly  extinguished  this  theory.. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  claims  to 
veneration  as  a  constitutional  leader  or 
governor,  the  man's  character,  shining  trans- 
parent through  the  "  authentic  utterances" 
now  furnished  to  us,  can  no  longer  be  mat- 
ter of  doubt  or  debate. 

These  letters,  then,  bear  strongly  nggpiirked 
upon  them  the  in)press  of  complete  sincer- 
ity from  first  to  last ;  and  unless  the  profes- 
sion of  religion  be  iii  itself  hypocrisy,  we 
are  unable  to  discover  any  hypocritical  tinge 
throughout  any  part  of  the  correspondence. 
In  every  crisis — on  every  subject — in  public 
despatches,  and  in  his  most  confidential  letr 
ters — in  his  familiar  billets  to  his  own  fam- 
ily, as  well  as  in  his  letters  from  the  Pro- 
tector's throne  to  Blake  and  Mazarin,  the 
strain  is  still  the  same — his  own  unworthi- 
ness — the  littleness  of  time — the  duty  of 
doing  all  for  God.  Here  we  have  public 
and  private  documents — some  meant  to 
meet  the  public  eye — some  which  the  wri-* 
ter  never  thought  to  pass  beyond  the  hand 
they  were  addressed  to.  Some  written 
while  as  yet  no  streak  of  dawning  greatness, 
or  even  opportunity,  could  be  descried  in 
the  horizon-bothers  in  the  meridian  of  his 
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triumphs.  We  are  satisfied — as  erery  one 
who  reads  dispassionately  must  be — that  in 
a  correspondence  spread  over  a  whole  life- 
time, and  disclosing  the  secrets  of  the  roan's 
inmost  heart,  such  coincidence  could  not 
be  found  without  complete  sincerity.  The 
mask  must  at  one  time  or  other  have  slip- 
ped off  and  disclosed  the  real  features,  if 
the  whole  life  were  played  behind  it.  We 
think  he  comes  out  in  his  correspondence 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  indirect  dealing 
or  duplicity — without  a  tint  of  vanity  or 
vaingloriousness — but  a  deep-flowing,  reso- 
lute, thoughtful,  practical  vein,  breathes  in 
every  line.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  Parliamentary  eloquence,  this  certainly 
is  the  character  of  his  letters. 

What,  then,  was  Cromwell's  real  charac- 
ter t  A  very  simple  and  intelligible  one, 
as  we  think,  and  one  very  clearly  elucida- 
ted in  the  book  before  us.  From  his  early 
youth  he  was  deeply  visited  by  a  sense  of 
his  spiritual  dangers,  and  of  his  responsibil- 
ities to  God.  Born  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  (a  fact  which  Mr.  Carlyle  puts  be- 
yond dispute,)  and  recalled  from  the  Uni-. 
varsity,  by  the  early  death  of  his  father, 
while  yet  a  youth,  to  the  head  of  his  moth- 
er's house,  be  had  remained,  from  the  age 
of  nineteen  until  past  forty  years'  of  age, 
before  a  trumpet  had  sounded 'in  his  ear,  or 
even  a  whisper  of  glory  had  warmed  his 
heart.  A  grave,  melancholy,  soul-disturbed 
man,  cultivating  his  native  acres  ia  the 
Fens  of  Huntingdon,  and  only  bent  beyond, 
OD  securing  his  everlasting  peace— he  might, 
but  for  the  inevitable  call  of  the  times,  have 
so  passed  away  his  days,  no  man  imagining 
he  wag  aught  but  affxious,  honest,  and  fiery 
as  he^'seemed,  and  all  **  guiltless  of  his 
country's  blood."  Wheii  as  member  for 
his  native  borough,  he  found  himself  first 
involved  in  the  public  crisis  of  1640,  the 
motive  which  actuated  him,  far  above  any 
feeling  of  constitutional  liberty,  was  zeal 
for  the  truth  of  God,  and  for  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  evangelical  religion,  and  he 
showed  his  sincerity  no  less  than  his  saga- 
city, when,  jn  order  to  oppose  the  high-blood 
of  the  cavaliers,  he  levied  his  Ironsides  from 
God«fearing  men.  This  one  feeling — this 
engrossing  thought,  followed  him  through- 
out his  whole  career,  even  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  throne.  We  are  not  to  say, 
that  in  a  course  so  eventful  and  so  trium- 
phant, promptings  of  human  ambition,  and 
visions  of  temporal  glory,  found  no  place 
in  his  heart,  or  failed  to  influence  his  con- 
doct.     He  would  have  had  more  than  ha- 
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man  self-command,  if  he  had  been  deaf  en- 
tirely to  the  voice  of  kingly  grandeur  by 
which  he  was  so  loudly  assailed ;  but  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  correspondence  now  be- 
fore us  discloses  little  of  such  we^ikness, 
and  represents  him  as  a  man  striving  with 
great  singleness  of  heart '  for  the  establish- 
ment of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  govern- 
ment according  to  God's  will.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  grounds  from  which  these 
conclusions  are  derived,  we  shall  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  one  or  two  extracts  from 
the  Letters  before  us,  written'  at  different 
periods  in  his  career.  We  commence  with 
the  first  letter  of  Cromwell  which  is  pre- 
served. It  is  a  letter  written  before  he  had 
taken  any  part  whatever  in  public  life,  and 
is  in  favor  of  a  lectureship  which  had  been 
established  in  his  neighborhood  in  the  coun- 
try.    It  speaks  sufficiently  for  itself. 

• 

"  7b  my  very  loving  friend  Mr.  Storie,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Dog  in  the  Royal  Exchange^ 
London:  Deliver  these, 

"St  Ives,  nth  January,  1635. 

"Mr.  Storie, — Amongst  the  catalogue  of 
those  good  works  which  your  fellow- citizens 
and  our  countrymen  have  done,  this  will  not 
be  reckoned  for  the  least.  That  they  have  pro- 
vided for  tlie  feeding  or  souls,  fiuildiog  of 
hospitals -provides  for  men's  bodies;  to  build 
material  temples  is  judged  a  work  of  piety  ; 
but  they  that  procure  spiritual  food,  they  that 
build  up  spiritual  temples,  they  are  the  men 
truly  charitable,  truly  pious.  Such  a  work  aa 
this  was  your  erecting  the  Lecture  in  our 
Country ;  m  the  which  you  placed  Dr.  ^ella, 
a  man  of  goodness  and  inaustry,  and  ability 
to  do  good  every  ,  way  -,  not  short  of  any  I 
know  in  England :  and  I  am  persuaded  that, 
sithence  his  coming,  the  Lord  hath  by  him 
wrought  much  good  among  us. 

"It  only  remains  now  that  He  who  first 
moved  you  to  this,  put  you  forward  in  the  con- 
tinuance thereof:  it  was  the  Lord  ;  and  there- 
fore to  Him.  \i\\  we  up  our  hearts  that  He 
would  perfect  it.  And  surely,  Mr.  Storie,  it 
were  a  piteous  thing  to  see  a  Lecture  fall,  iq 
the  bands  of  so  many  able  and  godly  men,  aa 
I  am  persuaded  the  founders  of  thid  are ;  in 
these  times  wherein  we  see  they  are  suppress- 
ed, with  too  much  haste  and  violence  by  tho 
enemies  of  God's  Truth.  Far  be  it  that  so 
much  guilt  should  stick  to  your  hands,  who 
live  in  a  City  so  renowned  for  the  clear  shininip 
light  of  the  Gospel.  You  know.  Mr.  Storie, 
to  withdraw  the  pay  is  to.  let  fall  the  Lecture ; 
for  who  goeth  to  warfare  at  his  own  eost  ?  I 
beseech  you  therefore  in  the  bowels  of  Jecua 
Christ,  put  it  forward,  and  let  the  good  man 
have  his  pay.  The  souls  of  God's  children 
will  bless  you  for  it :  and  so  shall  I ;  and  ever 
rest  your  loving  Friend  in  the  Lord, 

"OuvsR  CaoMWCix. 
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''  Commend  my  hearty  love  to  Mr.  Boase, 
Mr.  Beadly,  and  my  other  good  friends.  I 
would  have  written  to  Mr.  Buese ;  but  I  was 
loath  to  trouble  him  with  a  long  letter,  and  I 
feared  I  should  not  receive  an  answer  from 
him :  from  you  I  expect  one  so  soon  as  conve- 
nienily  you  may.     rcdeJ* 

If  this  be  cant,  it  was  cant  for  no  con- 
ceivable object.  At  this  time,  at  least,  Ol- 
iver, in  his  wildest  dreams,  could  hardly 
have  figured  to  himself  military  honors  or 
public  power.  He  was  an  undistinguished 
man,  living  at  St.  Ives,  and  farming  his 
grazing  lands, 

''on  the  Estate  of  Slepe  Hall, and* farmed  the 
same  lor  a  apace  of  some  &ve  years.  How  he 
lived  at  8l  Ives:  how  he  saluted  men  on  ihe 
streets;  read  Bibles;  sold  cattle;  and  walked, 
with  heavy  footfall  and  many  thoughts, through 
the  Market  Green,  or  old  narrow  l&nes  in  St 
Ives,  by  the  shore  ol  the  black  Ouse  River — 
shall  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination.  There 
is  in  Uiis  man  talent  for  fanumg ;  there  are 
thoughts  enougf),  thoughts  bounded  by,  the 
Ouse  River,  thoughts  that  eo  beyond  Eternity 
— and  a  great  black  sea  of  things  that  he  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  thitUcV 

Our  second  instance  finds  him  on  the 
field  of  Marston  Moor,  and  is  written  from 
the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  of  victory.  It 
is  a  letter  which  strikes  us  to  breathe  a  tone 
of  tenderness  and  delicacy  which  we  could 
never  have  expected  from  the  rough  and 
stern  Puritan  soldier.  It  is  addressed  to 
Colonel  Waltop ;  and  his  object  is  to  inform 
him  of  the  death  of  his  son  iu  the  conflict ; 
and  we  do  not  know  that  with  all  the  thought 
the  most  considerate  friend  could  have  giv- 
en, the  news  could  have  been  broken  to  the 
bereaved  father  in  a  more  gentle  or  consol- 
atory manner. 

''5thJufyl6ii. 

"  It's  our  duty  to  sympathise  in  all  mercies; 
and  to  praise  the  Lord  together  in  chastise- 
ments or  trials,  that  so  we  may  sorrow  to- 
gether." 

Having  thus  given  warning  of  some  ca- 
lamity to  be  announced,  he  goes  on  in  the 
next  paragraph  to  describe  the  victory,  and 
then  proceeds, — 

*<  Sir,  God  hath  taken  away  your  eldest  Son 
by  a  cannon-shot  It  brake  his  leg.  We 
were  necessitated  to  have  it  cut  off,  whereof 
he  died. 

**  Sir,  you  know  my  own  trials  in  this  way : 
but  the  Lord  supported  me  with  this,  That  the 
Lord  took  him  mto  the  happiness  we  all  pant 
for  and  live  for.    There  is  your  precious  child 
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full  of  glory,  never  to  know  sin  or  sorrow  any 
more.  He  was  a  gallant  yoang  man,  exceeci- 
ingly  gracious.  God  give  you  His  comfort. 
Before  his  death  he  was  so  full  of  comfort  that 
to  Frank  Russel  and  myself  he  could  not  ex- 
press it,  'It  was  80  great  above  hia  pain.' — 
This  he  said  to  us.   Indeed  it  was  admirable." 

«  «  *  *  • 

"Truly  he  was  exceedingly  beloved  in  the 
army,  of^  all  that  knew  him.  But  few  knew 
him ;  for  he  was  a  precious  young  man,  fit  for 
God.  You  have  cause  to  bless  the  Lord.  He 
is  a  glorious  Saint  in  Heaven ;  wherein  yon 
ought  exceedingly  to  rejoice.  Let  this  drink 
up  your  sorrow ;  seeing  these  are  not  feigned 
words  to  comfort  you,  but  the  thing  is  so  real 
and  undoubted  a  truth.  You  may  do  all 
things  by  the  strength  of  Christ  Seek  that, 
and  you  shall  easily  bear  your  trial.  Let  this 
pubbc  mercy  to  the  Church  of  God  make  you 
to  forget  your  private  sorrow.    The  Lord  be 

Jrour  strength :  so  prays  your  truly  faithful  and 
oving  Brother, 

«  Oliver  Cromwell. 

"  My  love  to  your  Daughter,  and  my  Cou- 
sin Perceval,  Sister  Desbrow  and  all  friends 
with  you." 

Oar  third  instance  is  to  us  the  most 
remarkable  letter  in  the  whole  collection, 
as  showing  not  only  the  cool  intrepidity  of 
the  man,  but  also  exhibiting,  under  cir* 
cumstances  in  which  its  sincerity  could  not 
be  doubted,  his  strong  faith  in  help  and 
protection  from  above.  It  is  written  from 
the  battle-field  of  Dunbar.  The  wily  tac- 
tics of  Leslie  had  detained  the  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  hovering  in  vain  for 
weeks  round  the  rugged  outskirts  of  Edin- 
burgh. Inaccesi^ibly  posted  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  in  a  position  too  strong  for  attack, 
his  cautious  opponent  could  not  be  aHured 
either  by  challenge  or  stratagem,  to  try  the 
fortune  of  the  field.  Meanwhile,  privations 
and  ditease  were  rapidly  thinning  hid  ranks, 
and  at  last  nothing  remained  for  it  but  re- 
treat. He  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his 
ships,  which  lay  at  the  harbour  of  Dunbar, 
his  dispirited  and  toil-worn  troops  hotly 
pursued  by  the  Scottish  army,  now  flushed 
with  success  and  the  hope  of  complete  vic- 
tory. If  he  cannot  reach  his  ships  his  ca- 
reer is  run.  On  the  ground  between  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Bel  haven  and  Dunbar, 
the  t^nts  of  Cromwell  were  pitched  on  that 
dismal  night.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  teippest  shrieked  over 
a  strange  shore  and  an  unknown  sea,  from 
Traprain  Law  to  the  Bass,  as  if  in  fierce 
elegy  for  those  who  were  to  fall  on  the 
morroWi  far  from  their  homes.    Hear  how 
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the  calm  voice  of  the  unnaoved  and  aas- 
tained  soal  rises  above  the  tumult  of  the 
elements  and  the  storms  of  fortune. 

"  To  Sir  Arthur  Heaelrig^  Governor  of  New- 
castle: These. 

Dunbar,  9d  September,  1650. 

''Dear  Sir, — We  are  Upon  an  Engage- 
ment v^ry  difficult  The  enemy  hath  blocked 
up  our  way  at  the  Pass  at  Coppersnath, 
through  which  we  cannot  get  without  almost 
a  miracle.  He  iieth  so  upon  the  Hills  that  we 
know  not  how  to  come  that  way  without  great 
difficulty ;  and  our  lying  here  daily  consumeth 
our  men,  who  fall  sick  beyond  imagination. 

''  I  perceive,  your  forces  are  not  in  a  capa- 
city for  present  release.  Wherefbre,  whatever 
becomes  of  us,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  get  what 
forces  you  can  get  together;  and  the  South 
to  help  what  they  can.  The  business  nearly 
concerneth  all  Good  People.  If  your  forces 
hsul  been  in  a  readiness  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
backof  Copperspath,it  might  have  occasioned 
supplies  to  nave  come  to  us.  But  the  only  wise 
God  knows  what  is  best  All  shall  work  for 
Good.«  Our  Spirits  are  comfortable,  praised 
be  the  Lord — though  our  present  condition  be 
as  it  is.  And  indeed  we  nave  much  hope  in 
the  Lord ;  of  whose  mercy  we  have  had  large 
experience. 

•«  Indeed  do  you  get  together  what  forces 
you  can  against  them.  Send  to  friends  in  the 
South  to  help  with  more.  Let  H.  Vane  know 
what  I  write.  I  would  not  make  it  public  lest 
danger  should  accrue  thereby,  x  ou  know 
what  use  to  make  hereof.  Let  me  hear  from 
you.    I  rest,  your  servant, 

"  Oliver  Cromwell," 

So  he  wrote,  in  the  full  expectation  that 
the  morrow  might  terminate  his  victories 
and  his  life.  It  was  the  next  morning,  at 
the  first  charge  of  the  cavalry,  that  as  the 
clouds  rolled  away,  and  the  sun  shone  out, 
•*I  heard  Noll  say,  says  Hodgson,  'Let 
God  arise, — let  his  enemies  be  scattered  !"' 
A  more  sublime  and  yet  more  simple  war- 
cry  than  even  the  celebrated  watchword  of 
Napoleon  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids. 

Our  last  instance  finds  hitn  a  mighty  po- 
tentate»  and  a  heart-broken,  care-destroyed 
roan.  It  is  addressed  to  General  Blake,  at 
sea,  and  not  much  more  than  a  year  before 
the  hero  closed  his  course. 

••  7b  General  Blake,  at  sea, 

Whiteball,  10th  June,  1657. 

"Sir, — I  have  received  yours  of  —  *  April 
last ;'  and  thereby  the  account  of  the  good 
success  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  you  at  the 
Canaries,  in  your  anempt  upon  the  King  of 
Spain's  ships  in  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz. 

"  The  mercy  therein,  to  us  and  this  Com- 
monwealth, is  very  signal ;  both  in  the  loss  the 
enemy  hath  received,  and  also  in  the  preserva^ 
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tion  of  our  '  own'  shipe  and  men ; — ^which  in* 
deed  was  very  wonderfoi ;  and  according  .to 
the  goodness  and  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord, 
wherewith  His  good  people  hath  been  followea 
in  all  these  late  revolutions ;  and  doth  call  on 
our  part,  that  we  should  fear  before  Him,  and 
still  hope  in  his  mercy. 

"  We  cannot  but  taite  notice  also  how  emi- 
nently it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  use  of  you 
in  this  service ',  assisting  you  with  wisdom  in 
the  conduct,  and  courage  in  the  execution 
•  thereof;' — and  have  sent  you  a  small  Jewel, 
as  a  testimony  of  our  own  and  the  Parlia- 
ment's good  acceptance  of  your  'carriage  in 
this  action.  We  are  are  also  iqformed  that 
the  officers  of  the  fleet,  and  the  seamen,  carri- 
ed themselves  with  much  honesty  and  cour- 
age ;  and  we  are  considering  of  a  way  to 
show  our  acceptance  thereof.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  desire  you  to  return  our  hearty 
thanks  and  acknowiedgments  to  them. 

"Thus,  beseeching  the  Lord  to  continue 
His  presence  with  you,  I  remain  your  very  af- 
fectionate' friend, 

"OUVBR  p." 

• 

We  know  not  what  effect  these  quota* 
tions  may  have  upon  our  readers ;  but  for 
ourselves,  we  think  it  might  be  well  if  all 
in  power,  in  the  camp  or  the  Cabinet,  both 
wrote  and  acted  under  similar  impressions. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  that  we  draw 
is,  that  Cromweirs  religious  feelings  were 
not  only  sincere,  but  formed  the  great  pre- 
vailing motive  of  his  conduct  in  life.  It 
was  for  this  at  the  first  that  he  took  up 
arms;  and  in  this  feeling,  under  differ^ 
ent  modifications,  the  secret  will  be  found 
of  all  the  great  passages  in  his  life.  Thus 
his  assumption  of  the  power  of  the  Protec- 
torate, is  not,  as  we  think,  to  be  explained 
on  the  mere  hypothesis  of  persona!  ambi* 
tion.  We  think  that  at  that  period  he  be* 
lieved  himself  called  to  be  the  instrument 
of  a  great  work.  He  saw,  the  Parliament 
wasting  their  strength,  and  endangering  the 
security  of  the  nation,  iri  vain  disputations, 
while  royalist  intrigue  was  rapidly  under- 
mining  their  stability.  He  saw,  on  the 
other  part,  that  he  had  the  power  in  his 
own  hand,  and  perhaps  the  sole  power,  of 
averting  these  calamities;  and  therefore 
seeing  no  other  deliverance,  he  seems  to 
have  fell  impelled  not  to  cast  away  the  op- 
portunity which  Providence  seemed  to  have 
put  within  his  grasp.  There  may  have 
been  in  this  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm, or  self-delusion ;  nor,  perhaps, 
was  he  unwilling  to  regard  that  as  a  duty  to 
which  his  ambition  or  inclination  prompted. 
But  even  in  his  most  private  letters,  writ-> 
ten  daring  the  period  of  the  Protectorate, 
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there  is  a  deep  cast  of  pain  and  care,  aa  if 
he  would  fain  throw  off  his*  harness,  and  be 
free  and  at  rest  once  more,  if  his  duty  to 
the  State  did  not  require  his  continued  ex- 
ertions ;•  aAd  we  find  nothing  in  any  of  his 
correspondence  like  complacency  or  even 
comfort  in  his  wonderful  elevation. 

In  this  book  of  Garlyle's,  however,  Crom- 
well is  of  course  a  hero,  in  whom  his  very 
faults  ate  merits,  and  only  thought  to  be 
faults,  because  the  dull  world  and  he  are  at 
issue  on  the  subject.  The  worst  feature 
in  the  work  is,  that  he  not  only  passes  over, 
wKhout  a  word  of  disapprobation,  but  rath- 
er seems  to  extol  and  admire  the  radical 
defect  in  Cromwell's  character,  namely, 
his  disregard  of  the  principles  of  liberty : 
which  comes  out  quite  as  clearly  in  this 
correspondence,  as  does  his  religious  sin- 
cerity. It  was  zes^l  for  Protestant  truth, 
and  not  for  constitutional  right,  which  im- 
pelled him  to  join  in  the  wars  of  the  com- 
monwealth; and  nei^r,  throughout  his 
whole  career,  does  he  seem  to  have  had 
any  sound  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
popular  government.  Thus  the  Protectorate, 
commenced  in  military  usurpation,  contin- 
ed  a  system  of  un mingled  arbitrary  power, 
swayed,  indeed,  by  a  strong  hand,  with 
justice  and  clemency,  but  still  owing  what 
liberty  it  possessed  only  to  the  good  plea- 
sure of  the  ruler.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  siii- 
gular  proof  of  the  vigor  and  clear  sight  of 
the  man,  that  though  his  power  was  usurp- 
ed and  arbitrary,  his  rule  in  all  the  three 
kingdoms  was  beneficent  and  salutary. 
Even  in  Scotland,  we  appear  to  have  been 
surprised  with  the  spectacle  of  impartial 
justice  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  to  have  set  it  down,  in  those  days  of 
clanship,  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
judges  of  the  usurper  were  a  8et\>f  *'  kin- 
less  loons." 

All  this,  however,  did  not  atone  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  those  days, 
who  had  spent  blood  and  treasure  for  its 
preservation,  for  the  utter  subversion  of 
constitutional  government  which  accom- 
panied the  power  of  the  Protector ;  and  it 
is  not  without  a  feeling  approaching  to  in- 
dignation, that  we  find  Mr.  Carlyle  deliber- 
ately treating  those  who  would  blame  the  des- 
potism of  his  reign  as  "  hide-bound  pedants," 
still  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and 
unable  to  discern  that  all  the  hero  did  was, 
and  must  have  been,  rightly  done.  No  doubt 
Oliver  had  ticklish  materials  to  deal  with, 
and  he  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword,  as  a 
soldier  might  be  expected  to  do ;  but  al- 
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though  it  might  not  be  unpatural  that  he 
should  resort  to  a  course  so  unencumbered, 
sdch  a  plea  is  only  that  which  might  be 
raised  for  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of 
man  by  any  tyrant  who  ever  ruled. 

In  short,  Cromwell's  original  desire  was 
evidently  to  frame  what  Carlyle  calls  a 
theocracy — to  establish  a  Government  in 
which  the  fear  of  God  should  be  openly 
acknowledged  as  a  paramount  rule  of  ac- 
tion. He  either  felt,  or  persuaded  himself 
that  he  felt,  this  prevalent  motive  through- 
out. He  cashiered  the  Rump  Parliament, 
avowedly  on  the  ground  of  their  irreligious 
and  dissolute  lives.  He  assumed  the  Protqc* 
torate  because  he  found,  that  amid  the  vain 
harangues  of  Parliament,  the  reign  of  the 
"  malignant"  Stuarts  would  recommence, 
and  even  his  coquettings  with  the  name^f 
King,  may  have  been  justified  to  his/^wn 
mind,  by  the  more  sacred  nature  of  the 
office. 

Of  Cromwell's  Speeches  we  have  no 
ffpace  or  leisure  to  speak.  Independently 
of  any  intention  to  mystify,  he  was  plainly 
a  man  whose  words  did  not  come  readily 
in  public,  and  who  laboured  painfully  to 
express  eves  the  simplest  sentiment.  He 
possessed  the  peculiafity,  not  uncommon, 
of  writing  with  great  rve  and  precision, 
while  his  public  speaking  was  singularly 
confused  and  unintelligible — acharacteristic 
which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  shared  by  the 
great  General  of  our  own  times,  whose  ora- 
tory is  far  from  equalling  the  lucid  distinct- 
ness of  his  military  dispatches.  We  must 
here  take  occasion  to  remark)  that  nothing 
co^ld  possibly  be  in  worse  taste  than  the 
interjection al  ejaculations  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
which  he  throws  in  to  assist  the  sturdy  con- 
fusion of  Oliver  himself.  If  hc^  had  any  re- 
gard for  the  unity  of  the  picture,  he  would 
hardly  have  introduced  such  a  dance  of 
satyrs  in  a  grave  historical  painting.  The 
reader  might  have  derived  some  advantage 
in  following  the  meaning  of  the  speaker 
from  Mr.  Carlyle's  e<litorial  assistance,  if 
he  had  conveyed  it  in-  intelligible  language 
in  the  form  of  notes,  but  as  it  is,  the  con- 
trast between  his  hero  and  himself  is  too 
great,  either  for  gravity  or  temper. 

The  blackest  portion  of  Cromwell's  life, 
and  the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character,  is 
treated  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  a  strain  of  unb^ 
coming  levity  and  indifference.  Cromwell 
was  a  merciful,  rather  than  a  cruel  man. 
He  had  no  delight  in  bloodshed ;  and  there 
are  many  traits  of  considerate  humanity 
which  occur  in  the  history  of  bii  campaigns. 
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But  the  storj  of  the  massacres  of  Drogheda 
and  Wexford  is  one  over  which  no  sophistry 
or  hero^idolatry  can  throw  a  veil.  The 
indiscriminate  slaughter  which,  by  com- 
mand of  Cromwell,  took  place.at  the  storm- 
ing of  these  towns,  is  enough,  even  in  the 
account  which  he  himself  gives  of  it,  to 
make  the  blood  run  cold.  Yet  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  not  only  palliates,  but  defends  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  calls  those  who  would  have 
the  victorious  General  listen  to  the  voice  of 
humanity,  "  rose-water  surgeons."  Per- 
haps in  some  respects  religious  bigotry  jus- 
tified to  Cromwell  himself  the  wanton 
slaughter  of  the  monks.  But  his  main  and 
real  object  manifestly  was  to  strike  terror 
into  the  country,  by  a  spectacle  of  fearful 
retribution,  and  thus  not  only  to  save  years 
of  bloodshed,  but  to  finish  the  campaign, 
and  enable  him  to  return  to  scenes  in  which 
his  presence  was  required.  Nor  was  his 
cold-blooded  policy  ineffectual.  The  aw- 
ful example  paralyzed  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion, and  one  citadel  after  the  other  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth.  But 
the  cry  of  vengeance  for  her  murdered  sons 
has  resounded  from  Ireland  from  that  day 
to  this,  and  its  memory  still  lives  in  the 
emphatic  "  Curse  of  Cromwell." 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  close  this  hasty 
sketch.  We  honestly  commend  the  book 
to  our  readers,  as  one  they  cannot  read 
without  amusement  and  instruction.  And 
for  the  hero  of  the  tale,  whatever  were  the 
faults  which  clouded  his  greatness,  and  how 
bitter  soever  the  upbraid ings  over  his  cold 
ashes,  he  wa^'  a  man  such  as  seldom  has 
appeared  on  the  page  of  history.  Unused 
to  arms — ^bred  neither  in  court  nor  in 
camp — he  started  on  his  military  career, 
^nd  first  wooed  Fortune  at  that  age 

WHin  she  bar  bdit-loved  Pompey  did  discard  ;" 

and  unlike  most  conquerors  or  usurpers, 
he  not  only  won,  but  wore  her  favors  to  the 
last.  His  skill  as  a  General  was  evinced 
by  his  unbroken  success-^ and  that  success 
not  the  result  of  happy  circumstances,  but 
of  sagacious,  unceasing  energy,  equally 
undaunted  by  reverses,  and  undated  by 
victory.  Bat  he  possessed  also  the  rare 
gift  of  preserving  in  peace  what  he  won  at 
the  point  of  the  sword ;  and  though  the 
stage  on  which  he  played  his  part  was 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  mighty  Cor- 
sican,  he  shines  out  to  our  eyes  a  hero  of 
truer  lustre,  as  of  equal  genius  in  action, 
and  far  calmer  and  more  truly  great  in  the 
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policy  of  peace.  If  he  awayed  an  arbitra* 
ry,  it  was  a  brilliant  sceptre,  under  which 
Royalists  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men  quailed 
alike,  and  to  which  all  Europe,  even  the 
haughty  Mazarin,  did  homage.  *  It  matters 
little  to  his  countrymen  whether  his  mem- 
ory be  honored  by  monumental  marble,  or 
even  that  the  poet's  promise,  that  "  bis 
ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest,"  should 
have  remained  unfulfilled.  The  record  of 
his  fame  is  engraven  in  our  history,  and  all 
our  subsequent  glory  does  it  involuntary 
homage.  The  annals  of  legiilmate  monar* 
chy  show  few  who  so  well  deserved  to  be 
remembered  \  and  beside  the  imbecile 
James,  the  perfidy  of  the  first,  and  the  pro- 
fligacy  of  the  second  Charles,  he  shines  like* 
the  orb  of  day  among  the  lesser  fires. 
Peace,  we  say,  to  his  memory  1  •  The  con- 
cluding lines  of  Dryden's  funeral  stanzas, 
already  alluded  to,  were  not  altogether 
empty  papygeric. 

"  His  name  a  great  example  itanda,  to  show 
How  strangely  hich  endeavors  may  be  bleat 
Where  piety  and  valor  jointly  go." 
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An  Essay  on  the  Miracles  recorded  in  ike 
Ecclesiastical  Historic  of  the  Early 
Ages,  By  John  Henry  Newman,  B.D., 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  .  Oxford,  184a 
1  vol.  8vo. 

Lives  of  the  English  Saints.  London^ 
1844-45.     14  Nos.  18mo. 

Wb  do  not  envy  the  feelings  with  which 
a  sincere  and  intelligent  Roman  Catholic 
enters  upon  an  explanation  of  the  miracles 
recorded  and  believed  in  his  Church. 
Every  thing  human  has  its  weak  points ;  and 
the  Christian  beholds  with  sorrow  the  strifes 
and  divisions,  and  other  cankering  sores, 
which  mar  even  the  fair  face  of  the  religion 
of  love.  In  his  contest  with  external  ene- 
mies, he  naturally  seeks  to  avoid  a  theme 
so  ungrateful ;  and  he  must  be  weak  indeed, 
or  nobly  strong,  who  would  set  them  in  the 
first  front  of  battle  But  a  harder  task 
awaits  the  champion  of  the  "  Legends  of 
the  Saints."  It  is  his,  not  to  palliate,  de* 
fend,  or  explain,  but  to  glorify  corruptions; 
to  tr^at  them,  not  as  abuses,  or  excrescen* 
ces,  but  as  the  characteristics  of  his  Church[; 
and  to  appeal  to  them  in  the  roost  solemn 
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manner  as  direct  interpositions  of  the  Air 
mighty  hand  of  God,  in  proof  of  his  pre- 
sence and  favor.  It  must  be  the  vay  gall 
of  bitterness  for  a  noble  and  devout  nature 
to  be  driven  to  such  necessity.  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  more  en- 
lightened in  the  Church  of  Rome  either  al- 
together avoid,  or,  when  that  is  impossible, 
hesitate,  qualify,  and,  with  some  sweeping 
commendation  of  faith,  turn  shrinkingly 
away  from  the  bare  enunciation  of  her  mira- 
cles. Even  the  least  scrupulous  controver- 
sialists appeal  to  them  for  the  most  part 
.  generally,  and  in  the  gross ;  and  the  image 
bows  its  head,  and  the  relic  works  its 
charm  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful. 

In  their  case  there  is  much  to  mourn  over, 
and  something  to  pardon.  The  credulous, 
the  timid,  and  the  ignorant,  almost  uncon- 
sciously acquiesce  in  practices  and  opinions 
familiar  to  them  from  infancy,  recommend- 
ed by  general  consent,  hallowed  by  religion, 
and  enforced  and  protected  by  penalties  the 
roost  severe.  The  more  reflecting  "  wink 
hard,"  or  take  refuge  in  infidelity,  or  make 
what  shift  they  can  with  the  arrow  in 
their  sides.  The  Essay  of  Mr.  Newman  is 
an  attempt  to  induce  Protestants  voluntarily 
to  place  themselves  in  this  most  painful  and 
unhappy  condition ;  and  by  way  of  encour- 
agement, he  has  put  the  yoke  on  his  own 
neck. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  profane  an- 
tiquity which  lavs  such  strong  hold  on  the 
higher  sympathies  of  our  nature,  as  the 
story  of  the  Roman  wife,  who  drew  the 
dagger  reeking  from  her  own  bosom,  and 
gave  it  to  her  husband,  saying,  "  It  is  not 
painful,  Paetus!"  Overpowered  by  the 
evidence  oT  such  surpassing  affection,  it  re- 
quires a  painful  effort  to  pass  judgment  on 
her  splendid  crime.  Yet  though  it  may 
seem  a  harder  thing  for  a  sincere  Protest- 
ant n^inister  to  believe  in  the  miracles  of 
Benedict  of  Nursra,  of  St.  Simeon  of  the 
Pillar,  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  a  dear 
friend,  the  effect  on  the  world  is  altogether 
different :  and  ere  men  list^  to  the  assur- 
ance, and  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  New- 
man, he  must  not  be  surprised  should  they 
look  into  the  matter  for  themselves,  and  re- 
solve thereupon  to  throw  the  dagger  away ; 
— nay,  should  even  tell  him,  that  the  only 
danger  lay  in  using  it. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Newman  so  borne  away  by 
his  own  enthusiasm  as  to  be  unprepared  for 
such  an  emergency.  The  traveller  on  his 
way  to  Rome  cannot  avoid  the  supernatural 
nanatives  of  the  early  ages;  and  if  be  can 
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overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  the  rest  of  his  path  is  com- 
paratively easy.  These  difficulties,  how- 
ever, are  so  formidable,  that  according  to 
Mr.  Newman's  own  showing,  it  is  inconsid- 
erate, and  even  wanton,  to  venture  amongst 
them  without  a  guide. 

^'  It  will  naturally  eugs^est  itself  to  him  to 
form  some  judgment  upon  them,  and  a  per- 
plexity, perhaps  a  painful  perplexity,  may  en- 
sue from  the  difficulty  of  doing  so.  This  beinfif 
the  case,  it  is  inconsiderate  and  almost  wanton 
10  bring  such  subjects  before  him,  without 
making  at  least  the  attempt  to  assist  him  in 
disposing  of  them." — P.  12. 

The  attempt  is  accordingly  made  in  his 
Essay  on  Miracles,  prefixed  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
where  such  supernatural  narratives  aboilnd ; 
— in  many  cases  judiciously  improved,  and 
ingeniously  altered  from  their  original  and 
authentic  form,  yet  still  perplexing  enough 
to  the  modern  reader. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  power 
of  working  miracles  extended  beyond  the 
Apostolic  age ;  or  rather  whether  the  evi- 
dence for  any  miracle,  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,  has  sufficient  weight  to  enforce 
from  the  Christian  a  complete  and  reasona- 
ble belief.  All  that  is  most  precious  to  him 
— his  consolations  in  time,  his  hopes  for 
eternity,  depend  for  their  existence  on  the 
Scripture  miracles.  *'  If,"  says  the  Apos- 
tle, "Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain." 
— 1  Cor.  xy.  14.  The  evidence  for  their 
truth,  thy  fore,  must  needs  be  powerful : 
and,  as  ^ived  from  the  origin,  increase, 
and  reception  of  Christianity,  and  the  lives, 
deaths,  characters,  and  writings  of  the  first 
disciples  and  their  followers,  it  is  most  cer- 
tainly powerful  and  overwhelming.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  there  is  no  such  evi- 
dence for  the  miracles  which  are  said  to 
have  followed  them,  and  which  Mr.  New- 
man happily  terms  **  the  Ecclesiastical  Mir- 
acles." There  is  indeed  a  heaven-wide 
distinction  between  the  two,  in  their  nature^ 
in  their  objects,  and  in  the  evidence  by 
which  they  are  respectively  supported ;  anii 
this  is  so  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  New- 
man, that  we  shall  quote  his  account  of  it 
at  length. 

*^  The  miracles  wrought  in  times  subsequent 
to  the  Apostles  are  of  a  very  different  charac^ 
ter,  viewed  as  a  whole,  from  those  of  Serif, 
ture  viewed  as  a  whole;  so  much  so,  thfti 
some  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  if 
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they  really  took  place,  they  must  be  considered 
OS  forming  another  dispensation;*  and,  at** 
least,  they  are  in  some  sense  supplementary 
to  the  Apostolic.  This  will  be  eviaent  both  on 
a  survey  of  some  of  them,  and  by  referring  to 
the  language  used  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  concerning  them. 

'<  The  Scripture  miracles  are  for  the  most 
part  evidence  of  a  Divine  revelation,  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  yet  been  in- 
structed in  it,  and  in  order  to  the  instruction 
of  multitudes ;  but  the  miracles  which  follow 
have  sometimes  no  discoverable  or  direct  ob- 
ject, or  but  a  slight  object ;  thev  happen  for 
the  sake  of  individuals,  and  of  those  who  are 
already  Christians,  or  for  purposes  already 
eflfected,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  by  the  mira- 
cles of  Scripture.  The  Scripture  miracles  are 
wrought  by  persons  consciously  exercising 
under  Divine  guidance  a  power  committed  to 
them  for.  definite  ends,  professing  to  be  imme- 
diate messengers  from  heaven,  and  to  be  evi- 
dencing their  mission  by  their  miracles: 
whereas  Ecclesiastical  miracles  are  not  so 
much  wrought  as  displayed,  being  effected  by 
Divine  power  without  any  visible  media  of 
operation  at  all,  or  by  inanimate  or  material 
media,  as  relics  and  shrines,  or  by  instruments 
who  did  not  know  at  the  time  what  they  were 
effecting,  or,  if  they  were  hoping  and  praving 
for  such  supernatural  blessing,  at  least  did  not 
know  when  they  were  to  be  used  as  instru- 
ments, when  not.  We  find  the  gift  often  com- 
mitted, in  tiie  words  of  Middleton,  'not  to  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  Bishops,  the 
Martyrs,  or  the  principal  champions  of  the 
Christian  cause,  out  to  boys,  to  women,  and 
above  all  to  private  and  obscure  laymen,  not 
only  of  an  inferior,  but  sometimes  also  of  a  bad 
characler.'t  The  miracles  of  Scripture  are, 
as  a  whole,  grave,  simple,  and  majestic: 
those  of  Ecclesiastical  history  oflen  partake  of 
what  may  not  unfitly  be  called  a  romantic 
character,  and  of  that  wildness  an^nequality 
which  enters  into  the  notion  of  romance.  The 
miracles  of  Scripture  are  undeniablv  of  a  su- 
pernatural character :  those  of  Ecclesiastical 
nistory  are  of\en  scarcely  more  than  extraor- 
dinary accidents  or  coincidences,  or  events 
which  seem  to  betray  exaggerations  or  errors 
in  the  statement  Th^  miracles  of  Scripture 
are  definite  and  whole  transactions,  drawn  out 
and  carried  through  from  first  to  last,  with  b^ 
ginning  and  ending,  clear,  complete,  and  com- 
pact in  the  narrative,  separated  from  extra- 
neous matter,  and  consigned  to  authentic 
statements:  whereas  the  Ecclesiastical  for  the 
most  part  are  not  contained  in  any  authorita- 
tive form  or  original  document;  at  best  they 
^eed  to  be  extracted  from  merely  historical 
works,  and  often  are  only  floating  rumors, 
popular  traditions,  vague,  various,  inconsist- 
ent in  detail,  tales  which  only  happen  to  have 

•  Vid.  HiooLKToif's  in^uirtfj  p.  24.  et    al. 
Cavpbkll  oit  Miracles,  p.  121. 

i  Page  25.    Edit.  1749. 
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survived,  or  which  in  the  course  of  years  ob- 
tained a  permanent  place  in  local  usages  or  in 
particular  rites  or  in  certain  spots,  recorded  at 
a  distance  from  the  time  and  country  when 
and  where  they  profess  to  have^oocurred,  and 
brought  into  shape  only  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  distinct  informants.  Moreover,  in  Ecclesi- 
astical history  true  and  false  miracles  are 
mixed :  whereas  in  Scripture,  inspiration  has 
selected  the  true  to  the  exclusion  or  all  others." 
—Pp.  24.  25. 

In  connection  with  this  statement,  be 
adds,  (p.  62.) — 

"Should  any  one  urge,  as  was  stated  in  a 
former  place,  that  tlie  Ecclesiastical  miracles 
virtually  form  a  new  di^ensntion,  we  need 
nut  deny  it  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Prophet- 
ical miracles  are  distinct  from  the  Moeaic" 

And,  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear, 
he  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
miracles  "  seem  but  parallel,  as  tbej  are 
contemporaneous,  to  the  development,  ad* 
ditions,  aqd  changes  in  dogmatic  statC'^ 
ments,  which  have  occurred  between  the 
apostolic  and  the  present  age."  Now,  there* 
is  in  these  two  statements  a  very  material 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  nature  of 
these  miracles,  and  the  agency  assigned  to 
them ;  but  there  is  something  far  more  re- 
markable than  any  discrepancy,  in  the  de- 
liberate assertion,  that  a  new  dispensation^ 
with  a  change  of  dogmatic  statements,  has 
been  introduced  by  Ecclesiastical  miracles 
since  the  apostolic  age.  Can  Mr.  Newman 
have  forgotten  the  solemn  and  emphati6 
language  of  St.  Paul?  "But  though  we, 
or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
Gospel  hnto  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  .be  accursed.'' 
If  there  be  those  who  have  really  committed 
this  sin, — if  there  be  any  Church,  which 
has  brought  in,  or  received  the  "  new  dis- 
pensation," assuredly  such  is  the  sentence 
recorded  against  her  in  the  archives  of 
heaven. 

Proceeding  to  examine  the  internal  ckar^ 
acter  of  the  Ecclesiastical  miracles,  we  find 
the  whole  of  them,  as  a  class,  inferior  to 
the  Scripture  miracles;  some  dissimilar  in 
object;  some  directly  contrary ;  and  some 
having  no  assignable  object  whatever  (p.46). 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  no  doubt  "  pain- 
fully perplexing;"  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  Mr.  Newman  is  the  first  who  has 
endeavored  to  fling  a  bridge  over  this  chaoe 
— that  is,  to  promulgate  a  theory  which 
shall  bring  the  whole  into  harmony  and  or- 
der.   He  is  a  grave  man,  and  writes  on 
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grave  subjeots,  and  we  cannot  suspect  him 
of  any  leaning  towards  the  burlesque; 
nevertheless,  his  theory  of  Ecclesiastical 
miracles  is  nothing  other  than  a  caricature 
of  the  argument  from  analogy.  It  is  Bishop 
Butler  travestied.  We  present  the  sub- 
stance of  it  to  our  readers  in  bis  own 
words : — 

<<  To  take  for  instance,  the  case  of  animal 
nature,  let  us  consider  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  min«i  on  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the  many 
tribes  of  the  animal  world,  as  we  find  them 
brought  together  for  the  purposes  of  science 
or  exhihilion  in  our  own  country.  We  are  ac- 
eustomed,  indeed,  to  see  wild  beasts  more  or 
less,  from  our  youth,  or  at  least  to  read  of 
them ;  but  even  with  this  partial  preparation, 
many  persons  will  be  moved  in  a  very  sinffu- 
lar  way  on  going  for  the  first  time,  or  aller 
some  interval,  to  a  menagerie.*' — P.  47. 

"  First,  the  endless  number  of  wild  animals, 
their  independence  of  man  and  uselessness  to 
him ;  then  their  exhaustless  variety ;  then  their 
strangeness  in  shape,  color,'  size,  motions,  and 
countenance ;  not  to  enlarge  on  the  still  more 
mysterious  phenomena  or  their  natural  pro- 
pensities and  passions ;  all  these  things  thVong 
upon  us,  and  are  in  danger  of  overpowering  us, 
tempting  us  to  view  the  Physical  < 'auBe  of  all 
as  disconnected  from  the  Moral,  and  that,  from 
the  impression  borne  in  upon  us,  tlint  nothing 
we  see  in  this  vast  assembVge  is  religious,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  religious.    We  see  full 
evidence  there  of  an  Author— of  power,  wis- 
dom, goodness;   but  not  of  a  Principle  or 
Agent  correlative  to  our  idea  of  religion.   But 
without  pushing  this  remark  to  an  extreme 
point,  or  dwelling  on  it  further  than  our  pre- 
sent purpose  requires,  let  two  qualities  of  the 
works  of  nature  be  observed  before  leaving  the 
subject,  which  (whatever  explanation  is  to  be 
given  of  them,  and  certainly  some  explanation 
is  not  beyond  even  our  limited  powers)  are  at 
first  sight  very  perplexing.    One  is  that  prin- 
ciple of  deformily,  whether  hideousness  or 
mere  homeliness,  which  exists  in  the  animal 
world ;  and  the  other  (if  the  word  may  be  used 
with  due  soberness)  is  the  ludicrous ; — that  is, 
judginsr  of  things,  as  we  are  here  judging  of 
them,  by  their  impression  upon  our  minds. 
•  'Mt  ifl  obvious  to  apply  what  has  been  said 
to  the  case  of  the  miracles  of  the  Church,  as 
compared  with  those  in  Scripture-    Scripture 
is  to  us  a  garden  of  Eden,  and  its  creations  are 
beuutiful  as  well  as  ^  very  good  ;'  but  when  we 
pass  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  following  ages, 
it  is  as  if  we  leA  the  choicest  valleys  of  the 
earth,    the   quietest    and    most   harmonious 
scenery,  and  the 'most  cultivated  soil,  for  the 
luxuri»int  wildernesses  of  Mrxat  or  Asia,  the 
natural  home  or  kingdom  of  Unite  nature^  un- 
influenced by  man.    Or  father,  it  is^a  great  in- 
justice to  the  times  of  the  Church,  to  repr^ent 
the  centrast  as  so  vast  a  one;  and  Adam 
might  much  more  justly  have  been  startled  at 
tbe  various  forms  of  lue  which  were  brought 
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before  him  to  be  named,  than  we  may  presume 
at  once  to  decide  that  certain  alleged  miracles 
in  the  Church  are  not  really  such,  because 
they  are  unlike  those  to  which  our  eyes  have 
been  accustomed^  in  Scripture.  There  is  far 
greater  difierence  between  the  appearance  of 
of  a  horse  or  an  eagle,  and  a  monkey,  or  a 
lion  and  a  mouse,  as  they  meet  our  eye,  than 
'between  the  most  august  of  the  Divine  mani- 
festations in  Scripture,  and  the  meanest  and 
most  fanciful  of  those  legends  which  we  are 
accustomed  without  furUier  examination  to 
cast  aside."— jpp.  48,  49. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  New- 
man's vein  is  not  happy,  in  striving  to  do 
honor  to  the  miracles  of  Rome  and  the 
early  ages.  He  allows  that  many  of  them 
were  false,  and  many  of  doubtful  authority; 
and  those  which  are,  or  may  be  true,  he 
characterizes  as  rude  and  brutelike  in  na- 
ture, uncouth,  aimless,  ludicrous,  or  de- 
formed. Reserving  the  question  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  miracles,  the  epi- 
thets, by  which  he  describes  them,  are  at 
once  apposite,  and  admirably  chosen.  A 
Tractarian  theory  is  the  very  counterpart 
of  the  legendary  labyrinth :  those  who  lose 
themselves  perish ;  and  for  all  that  enter, 
the  only  possible  fortunate  issue  is  to  re* 
turn,  after  much  waste  of  tiitie  and  labor, 
to  the  place  from  which  they  set  out  at  first ; 
and  Mr.  Newman  is  true  to  his  school. 

"An  inquirer,  then,*'  says  he,  p.  104,  " should 
not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  miracles  re- 
ported or  aJledged  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
without  being  prepared  (or  fiction  and  exagg^ 
ration  in  the  nc^rrative,  io  an  indefinite  extent. 
This  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  often :  nothing 
but  the  gi(\  of  inspiration  could  have  hindered 
it  Nay,  he  must  not  expect  that  more  than  a 
few  can  be  exhibited  with  evidence  of  so  co- 
gent and  complete  a  character  as  to  demand 
his  acceptance." 

Yet  why  should  not  an  honest  man  be 
able  to  tell  the.  truth,  although  he  laid  no 
claim  to  inspiration  T  If  the  Fathers  were 
holy  and  honest  men;  they  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  narrate  &cte,  which  they 
profess  in  many  cases  to  have  seen  with 
their  own  eyes,  without  any  very  consider- 
able amount  of  lying.  Here,  however,  and 
here  only,  in  Mr.  Newma.n'8  opinion,  .the 
Scripture  appears  to  have  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage :  for  it  is  an  authentic  document ; 
while  the  Church  unfortunately  has  never 
catalogued  her  miracles,  and  hence,  such 
of  them  as  are  known  to  be  true,  afford 
only  an  indefinite  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  others. 

The  next  step  is  to  prove,  aa  well  as  he 
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*C8n,  (pp.  106-109,)  that  Leslie's  tests  can 
on\y  be  applied,  to  a  very  few  of  the  Mosaic 
miracles,  and  not  at  all  to  those  of  the  New 
Testament ;  that  Palej'prQves  but  the  bare 
fact  of  the  Resurrection  ;  that  Lyttleton, 
Douglas,  and  others,  fail  in  most  instances 
in  making  out  their  case,  and  that  Douglas 
especially  (p.  109)  leads  us  to  infer,  that 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  miracles' 
lie  under  the  suspicion  of  falsehood.  Nay, 
as  thqre  are  men  who  object  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Miracles  as  fanciful,  trifling,  ex- 
travagant, or  evidently  false,  he  meets  such 
arguments  thus : — 

"  As  they  are  used  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
those  who  would  disparage  saints,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  they  can  be  turned  by  ur>- 
behevers  as  plausibly,  but  as  sophistical ly, 
against  apostles." — P.  90. 


We  will  not  outrage  the  feelings,  and  in- 
sult the  good  sense  of  our  readers,  by  fol- 
lowing Mr.   Newro'an  in   this  disgraceful 
attempt.     The  Tractariaus  teach  that  the 
Canon  and  the  Creed,  the  Bible  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  have   no  other 
proof,  no  other  foundation,  than  the  voice 
of  the  fourth  and  fiflh   centuries ;  **  they 
know  no  other,   they  require  no  other." 
They  teach  that, ."  If  the  Fathers  contra- 
dict each  other  in  words,  so  do  passages  of 
Scripture  contradict  each  other,"  {Tract 
85,  p.  80) ;  that  a  certain  miracle  of  our 
Lord's  would,  if  met  with  any. where  else, 
be  spoken  of  ''  as  an  evident  fiction,"  (p.* 
92) ;  that  His  inierpretatioq  of  ''  I  am  the 
Ood  of  Abraham,"  would  "startle  and  of- 
fend reasoning  men,"  (p.  110);  that  were 
we  not  used  to  read  many  of  the  Scripture 
narratives,  we  should  scoff  at  them,  (p.  88) ; 
that  the  prophets  gathered  certain  of  their 
doctrines  from  Babylon,  others  from  the 
heathen ;  and  that,  if  we  reject  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Fathers,  because  we  find  contra- 
dictions,  absurdities,    and   falsehoods    in 
their  writings,  (as  is  'most  uiideniably  the 
case,)   we  are  bound,  on  the  very  same 
grounds,   to  reject  the  authority  of   the 
Scriptures.     In  like  manner  is  continued 
for  115  pages,  a  deliberate,  laborious,  and 
systematic  attempt  to  undermine  and  depre- 
ciate the  inspired  Word  of  Qod,  to  barb 
the  arrows  of  the  infidel,  to  collect  every 
accusation,  to  insinuate  every  topic,  which 
tends  to  shake  our  confidence  in  Scripture ; 
and  all    this  for  what?    merely  that  men 
may  be  driven  elsewhere  for  a  systen  which 
ifl  not  to  be  found  in  it.    Nor  is  the  attempt 
made  in  ignorance  of  its  dangerous  and 
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mischievous  nature;  for  it  is  distinctly  and 
emphatically  announced,  at  the'commence- 
ment  of  Tract  85,  as  "  a  kill  or  cure  re- 
medy." 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  were  it  po»> 
sible  to  drag  down  Scripture  to  the  level  of 
the  Fathers,  and  to  show  that  it  contained 
contradictions,  errors,  and  untruths,-^ 
where  would  be  the  gain  to  the  Tractarians  7 
Their  answer  is,  that  if  we  have  faith  in  the 
Church,  though  our  religion  were  "  as  un- 
safe as  the  sea,"  yet  He  "  who  could  make 
St.  Peter  walk  the  waves,  could  make  even 
a  corrupt  or  defective  Creed,  truth  to  us." 
— Tract  85,  p.  85.  Not  now  for  the  first 
time  has  Christ  been  "  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends."  When  the  Priests 
and  Pharisees  of  old,  in  spite  of  Levitical 
succession,  and  asceticism,  and  traditional 
lore,  saw  fishermen  and  peasants  chosen  and 
approved  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
publicans  and  sinners  pressing  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  before  them,  they  hated 
and  spoke  against  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
ever  the  more  bitterly,  as  it  went  forth, 
with  inqreasing  clearness,  the  opposite  and 
the  antagonist  of  their  own. 

But  leaving  these  men,  and  their  un- 
happy add  chaotic  theories,  where  false- 
hood cannot  be  separated  from  truth,  and 
superstition  and  infidelity  struggle  for  the 
mastery,  there  remains  still,  in  all  its  per- 
plexity, the  unresolved  problem  of  Eccle- 
siastical Miracles.  As  a  preliminary  to 
further  inquiry,  we  unhesitatingly  reject 
from  the  list  every  miracle  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  pretended  saints,  heretics,  or 
demons,  and  £very  narrative  found  in 
anonymous,  obscure,  or  apocryphal  works ; 
in  short,  all  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
scruples  or  declines  to  receive.  Still  fur- 
ther, we  shall  consider  only  such  miracles 
as  are  vouched  for  by  the  very  chief  of  the 
Fathers  in  acknowledged  genuine  treatises, 
or  hy  the  authority  of  a  General  Council, 
or  by  the  authentic  acts  of  saints  canonized 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  inserted  in 
her  Breviary.  Few  perhaps  are  aware  of 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  Romish  ordeal. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  taken  from 
'*  MilneWsEnd  of  Controversy,"  p.  253,  at 
published  at  Derby  in  1843. 


"  In  the  firft  place,  then,  a  juridical  examina* 
tion  of  each  reported  miracle  must  be  made 
in  the  place  where  it  Is  said  to  have  happened, 
and  the  depositions  of  the  several  witnesses 
must  be  given  npon  oath ;  this  examination  is 
generally  repeated  two  or  three  different  times 
at  intervals.    In  the  next  place,  the  examiners 
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at  Rome  are  unquestionably  men  of  character,  | 
talent!,  and  learning,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
not  permitted  to  pronounce  upon  any  cure  or 
other  effect  in  nature,  till  they  have  received 
a  regular  report  of  physicians  and  naturalists 
upon  it  'So  far  from  being  precipitate,  it  em- 
ploys them  whole  years  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  a  few  icases,  respecting  each  saint ;  this  is* 
printed  (\nd  handed  about  amonp^  indifferent 
persons,  previously  to  its  being  laid  before  the 
Pope.  In  short,  so  strict  is  ihe  examination, 
that,  according  to  an  Italian  proverb,  It  is  next 
to  a  miracle  to  get  a  miracle  proved  at  Borne. 
It  is  reported,  by  F.  Daubenton,  that  an  J^ng- 
liah  Protectant  gentleman,  meeting,  in  that 
city,  with  a  printed  process  of  forty  miracles, 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  Correlation 
.of  Rites,  to  which  the  examination  of  them 
belonged,  was  so  well  satiflfild  i/Kith  the  res- 
pective proofs  of  them  as  to  express  a  wish 
that  Rome  would  never  allow  of  any  miracles 
but  such  as  were  as  strongly  proved  as  these 
appeared  to  be,  when,  to  his 'great  surprise,  he 
was  informed  that  every  one  of  these  had  been 
rejected  by  Rome  as  not  sufficiently  proved." 
—P.  253. 

To  these  classes,  no  doubt,  Mr.^ Newman 
refers,  when  he  speaks  of  the  miracles 
which  are  "  known  to  be  such,"  and  which 
lend  their  sanction  to  innumerable  others, 
made  use  of,  but  not  catalogued,  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  That,  then,  which  ha^  for 
evidence  wh^igrer  is  wisest  and  holiest 
among  the  Fatners,  or  the  authority  of  the 
General  Council,  or  the  searching  •scrutiny 
of  the  Congregation  of  tlites,  sanctioned 
by  the  fireviary,  with  the  *'  imprimatur  "  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Popes,  may 
safely  be  looked  upon  as  an  authentic  spe* 
cimen  of  an  ecclesiastical  miracle.  '*  That 
,  Palladius,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  has  put  in 
writing  a  report  of  an  hyena's  asking  par- 
don of  a  solitary  for  killing  a  sheep,  and  of 
a  female  turned  by  magic  into  a  mare,  will 
appear  no  reason,  except  to  vexed  and  heat- 
ed minds,  for  accusing  the  holy  Ambrose 
of  imposture,  or  the  keen,  practised,  and 
experienced  intellect  of  Augustine,  of  ab- 
ject credulity.'* 

y(e  shall,  therefore,  in  illustrating  the 
nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  select, 
not  from  Palladius  and  Theodoret,  or  Vi- 
oentius  Belluacenaiis  and  Jacobus  de  Vo- 
ragine,  but  from  Ambrose  and  Augustine, 
Jerome  and  Chrysostoro,  Gregory  of  Nissa 
and  Sulpicius  Severns,  Gregory  the  Great 
and  St.  Bernard,  the  Second  Council  of 
Nice,  and  the  Breviary  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Remarkable  it  is  that  Romanists  and 
Tractarians  alike  content  themselves  with 
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tracing  upwards  their  distinguishing  doc* 
trines,  and  their  distinguishing  miracles, 
not  to  the  Apostolic  age,  but  to  the  church 
of  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  of  Chrysostom 
and  Athanasius.  Then,  indeed,  she  had 
princely  bishops,  and  magnificent  basilics, 
and  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  precious 
shrines,  and  gorgeous  ceremonies,  and  the 
power  and  the  will  to  trample  her  enemies 
under  her  feet.  Her  prelates  held  their 
own  with  emperors ;  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
swarmed  with  her  monks;  every  shrine 
had  its  miracles ;  and  her  virgins  were  in 
the  first  freshness  of  their  glory.  'Yet  there 
appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason,  why  we 
should  seek  for  the  primitive  type  of  Chris- 
tianity in  an  age  four  hundred  years  distant 
from  the  time  of  its  Founder.  About  four 
hundred  years  ago,  Bedford  and  Talbol 
were  warring  with  La  Hire  and  Dunois, 
and  Joan  of  Arc  was  Judicially  murdered 
by  the  sentence  of  a  French  bishop,  con- 
firmed by  the  University  of.  Paris,  at  the 
command  of  the  English.  Four  hundred 
years  ago,  Constantinople  was  a  Christian 
capital,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  not 
discovered,  and  the  Council  of  Basle  was 
propounding  to  the  Church  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin.  Four  hundred 
years  ago,  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  denounced  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  as  **  pernicious,"  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  England  was  engaged 
in  condemning  the  Lollards.  Little  enough 
do  we  know  of  the  spirit  or  religion  of  the 
men  of  England  in  those  days,  when  the 
war  of  the  Roses  .was  preparing.  But  if 
we  intefpose  four  hundred  years  of  greater 
darkness,  as  were  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  printing  was  un- 
known, and  civil  wars,  continual  revolu* 
tions,  and  barbarian  swarms  swept  away 
almost  every  trace  of  literature,  how  is  it 
possible,  not  to  prove,  but  even  to  suppos^^ 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
could  be  identical,  or  alike  with  the  Church 
of  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom  t 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Patristic  Church 
did,  in  verity,  ao  differ  from  the  Apostolic, 
as  to  form,  in  Mr.  Newman's  estimation, 
**  a  new  dispensation,"  there  is,  on  that  ac- 
count, but  the  more  reason  to  listen  pa* 
tiently  to  the  miracles  which  she  has  to  al- 
ledge.  Waiving  all  abstract  arguments,  it 
is  her  right  to  require  credence  for  every 
miracle  which  she  can  satisfactorily  sub- 
stantiate ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  she 
fails  in  proving  the  miracles,  the  doctrines 
or  practices  which  she   founds  on  them 
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cannot  be  austained.  Failure  may  even 
have  iiiore  serious  consequences  :  for,  "  ly- 
ing miracles"  and  '*  doctrines  of  demons/' 
that  is,  of  dead  men,  are  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  great  apostacy. 

Theodorus,  aflerwards  called  Gregory, 
and  siirnamed  "  the  Wonder  Worker,"  was 
bishop  of  NeoCffisarea,  in  Pontus,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who 
was  the  brother  of  Basil  the  Great,  and 
whose  reputation  for  learning  and  virtue 
lerained  for  him  the 'title  of  Fatber  of  the 
Fathers.  His  record  of  the  miracles  of  his 
name-sake  is  corroborated  by  Basil  and  Je- 
rome, is  received  as  authentic  by  Mr.  New- 
man, and  is  to  be  found  in  Alban  Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  was  republished 
by  authority,  in  1836,  as  '*  an  Historical 
Supplement  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments." 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus  wrought  many 
wonderful  works,  and  he  has  left  behind 
two  very  wonderful  writings,  both  of  which 
deserve  notice.  The  first  is  very  short  in- 
deed :  it  is  a  letter  to  the  devil.  The  se- 
cond is  not  very  long :  it  is  a  creed,  which 
was  dictated  to  him  by  the  Apostle  John 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  history  of  the 
first  is  gravely  narrated  by  the  Nyssene 
bishop,  and  as  gravely  repeated  by  Mr. 
Newman.  We  translate,  slightly  abridg- 
ing, from  the  Paris  edition  of  16S8. 

"  As  Gregory  was  returning  from  his  soli- 
tude to  the  city,  being  overtaken  by  evening, 
and  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  he  entered  with 
his  attendantil  into  a  certain  temple.  Now. 
this  temple  was  famous,  because  in  it  there 
was  a  familiar  intercourse  between  the  de- 
mons who  were  worshipped  and  the  attendant 
priests,  oracular  responses  being  uttered  by 
them.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  temple 
with  his  followers,  immediately  he  frightened 
away  the  demons  by  the  invocation  of  the 
name  of  Christ ;  and  having  purified,  by  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  air  polluted  with  the 
fumes  of  sacrifices,  he  spent  the  whole  night, 
as  was  his  wont,  sleepless,  and^  engaged  in 
prayer  and  the  singing  of  hymns.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
But  when  the  priest  was  oflfeiing  the  custom- 
ary morning  worship  to  the  demons,  it  is  re- 
ported, that  the  demons  appearing  to  him,  said 
that  the  place  was  inaccessible  to  them,  on 
account  of  him  who  had  remained  in  it  during 
the  night.  The  priest,  therefore,  (after  fruit- 
lu8  endeavor$  to  induce  them  to  return^)  full  of 
rage  and  fury,  hastening  aAer  that  great  one, 
aa  soon  as  he  overtook  him,  broke  out  into  the 
fiercest  threats,  of  denouncing  him  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, of  laying  violent  bands  upon  him, 
of  complainihg  to  the  emperor,  that  he,  a 
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Christian  and  an  enemy  to  the  gods,  had  dated 
to  enter  into  their  temples,  so  that  miraculous 
power  was  no  longer  put  forth  there,  nor  ora- 
cles emitted.  But  Gregory  (undismayed)  an- 
swered, that  he  had  such  confidence  in  Him 
who  fouffht  for  him,  that  he  was  able  to  drive 
out  the  oeroons,  or  to  bring  them  in  again, 
wherever  Und  whenever  it  pleased  htm.  (The 
priest,  amazed,  asked  him  for  a  proof)  Where- 
upon that  great,  one  tearing  off  a  small 
fragment  from  )i  book,  and  writmg  upon  it  hia 
command  to  the  demons,  gave  it  to  the  priest : 
now,  these  were  the  words  of  the  letter, — 
Qrbgory  to  Satan,  ENTsa !  And  the  priest 
having  laid  this  letter  on  the  altar,  on  perform- 
ing the  customary  rites,  again  saw  what  he 
had  beetf  accustomed  to  see,  ere  the  demons 
had  been  driven  from  their  temple." — Greg. 
Nysa,  Operp.  tdtn.  iii.,  pp.  548,.  549. 

From  this  miracle  it  appears  to  follow, 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  there  is  nothing  iniqui* 
tons,  or  unworthy  of  a  Christian  bishop,  in 
restoring  devil  worship,  and  giving  power 
to  Satan  by  oracles,  and  miracles,  to  lead 
captive  and  destroy  human  souls.  It  may 
be  urged  in  extenuation,  that  the  priest  was 
aflerwards  converted.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  did  not  take  place,  until  the 
bishop,  at  the  priest^  request,  had  made  a 
hug^  rock  move  from  one  place  to  another^ 
as  if  it  had  been  *'  a  living  cffeature."  Then 
the  priest  acknowledged  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  and  was  baptized,  (p.  650). 

The  second  production  is  not  less  r^ 
markable.  On  a  very  dark  night/ as  Gre* 
goiy  lay  awake  in  great  distress  of  mind 
about  a  sermon  which  he  had  to  preach  on 
the  Trinity,  he  was  suddenly  aware  of  a 
venerable  old  man  who  stood  by  bis  bed- 
side. His  mysterious  visitor  pointed  with 
his  fingers  in  a  certain  direction,  and  Gre* 
ory,  involuntarily  glancing  thitherwards, 
beheld  a  third  party  added  to  their  confer- 
ence. It  was  a.  woman  of  more  than  ho* 
man  aspect  and  majesty.  Light  was  diP' 
fused  around  them,  brighter  than  the  splen- 
dor  of  a  torch.  Nor  was  Gregory  lefl  in 
doubt  as  to  the  names  of  his  celestial  jrisit* 
ors.  For  the  woman,  addressing  John  by 
name,  requested  him  to  explain  the  mvste- 
ry  to  the* youth  before  them  :  and  John  an- 
swered, '*  that  he  was  prepared  in  this  mat- 
ter  to  gratify  the  mother  of  the  Lord."  As 
soon  as  the  A  postle  had  ended  his  ezplana* 
tion,  the  two  vanished ;  and  Gregory,  im* 
mediately  committing  it  to  writing,  has 
bequeathed  this  divinely  inspired  {diomiius 
datam)  document  to  posterity.  We  subjoin 
a  literal  translation : 
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«  One  Gk>d  the  Father  of  the  living  Word, 
ofsubsieting  essential  wisdom  and  power,  and 
of  figure,  or  likeness  (jr<*^<>fv^V^^)  eternal; 
perfect,  tne  begetter  of  ihe  perfect  j  Father  of 
the  only  begotten  Son.  One  Lord,  aolita  ex 
9olo^  God  of  God ;  the  express  form  and  image 
of  the  Godhead,  the  efficacious  Word,  tBe 
Wisdom  comprehensive  of  the  constitution  of 
all  things,  and  the  Power  which  formed  the 
whole  creation.;  the  true  Son  of  the  true  Fa- 
ther ;  invisible  of  the  invisible ;  incorruptible 
of  the  incorruptible ;  immortal  of  the  immor- 
tal ;  and  eternal  of  the  eternal.  And  one  Holy 
Spirit,  having  existence  from  God ;  who  has 
been  made  manifest  through  the  Son,  namely 
to  men ;  the  image  of  the  Son,  perfect  of  the 
perfect;  Life,  the  cause  (of  life)  to  the  living; 
the  holy  fountain,  Holiness;  the  Leader  (or 
Minister)  of  sanctification ;  by  whom  is  mani- 
fested God  the  Father,  who  is  over  all  ihings, 
and  in  all  things,  and  God  the  Sou,  who  is 
through  (permeates)  all  things;  a  perfect 
Trinity,  in  glory,  eternity,  and  dominion,  nei- 
ther divided,  nor  diffenng  (alienated)  from 
each  other."— P.  546. 

Now,  says  Nyssen,  may  we  not  justly 
compare  this  with  the  tables  of  the  law  giv^- 
en  to  Moses.  "  Instead  of  the  sensible 
Sinai,  there  was  the  height  of  desire  for  the 
truth ;  instead  of  the  darkness  that  covered 
the  mountain,  there  watf  a  vision  uAseen  by 
others;  instead  of  tables  of  stone,  a  hu- 
man mind;  instead  of  writing,  the  voice  of 
his  visitors"  (P.  574.)  The  balance  here 
appearing  to  decline  decidedly  against  Mo- 
ses, the  considerate  bishop  is  willing  to  af- 
ford him  another  chance.  Accordingly,  he 
relates  a  story  of  two  brothers  disputing 
concerning  their  respective  rights  to  a  cer- 
tain lake.  Gregory  decided  the  dispute  by 
drying  it  up.  Now,  Moses  divided  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Joshua,  the  river  Jordan ;  but,  as 
Nyssen  observes,  they  merely  parted  the 
waters  while  the  host  was  passing,  whereas 
Gregory  dried  the  lake  up  altogether.  So 
itiuch  for  the  greatness  of  the  miracle ;  and 
if  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  be  considered, 
the  celebrated  judgment  of  Solomon,  in  the 
matter  of  the  contending  mothers,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  compared  with  it.  Pp. 
S55,  557.  Add  to  these,  that,  during  a 
remarkable  inundation  of  the  river  Lycus, 
he  Htuck  his  stick  into  the  ground,  at  a 
point  from  which  the  river  retired,  and 
never  rose  so  far  again  for  a  bund  if  ed  years, 
and  the  stick  became  a  tree :  which,  (Mr. 
Newman  writes,  p.  130,)  "  some  may  think 
approaches  to  fulfil  Leslie's  celebrated  cri* 
terion  of  a  miracle.''*  Again,  when  a  cour- 

*  The  following  twio  eccIesiaBtical  miracle  is 
conBistent  with  our  personal  knowledge.    Af\er 
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tezan  publicly  asked  him  for  money,  which 
she  said  he  had  promised  her,  he  paid  her 
the  money,  but  the  devil  immediately  en- 
tered into  her.  Finally,  when  a  Jew  pre- 
tended to  be  dead,  ahd  his  companion  asked 
for  something  to  bury  him  in,  Gregory  threw 
his  cloak  over  the  supposed  dead  man,  upon 
removing  which,  he  was  found  to  be  dead 
indeed ;  and  now',  the  catalogue  of  nearly 
all  the  miracles  particularly  detailed  by 
Nyssen  is  complete.  On  turning  to  the 
Romish  Breviary,  it  will  be  found  that  these 
miracles  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  forni 
the  subject  of  the  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
lessons  for  the  17th  day  of  November ;  the 
drying  up  of  the  Kake,  the  staff  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lycus,  the  removal  of  a  rock,  the 
driving  demons  from  the  temple,  being  all 
particularly  mentioned,  and  the  others  inr 
eluded  in  a  general  affirmation  of  the  many 
miracles  which  he  performed.  Such  as  it 
is,  the  narrative  was  gathered  from  tradi- 
tion alone,  was  written  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  afler  the  events, 'and  need  not 
detain  us  from  passing  on  to  the  two  follow- 
ing centuries. 

The  fourth  and  fif\h  centuries  were  em- 
phatically the  age  of  ecclesiastical  miracles 
and  '*  inventions."  Ireneus,  indeed,  makes 
mention  of  the  "gifl  of  tongues,"  and  of 
men  raised  from  tfa^  dead  in  his  time :  but 
hifi  adoption,  in  all  its  absurdity,  of  the 
legendary  gossip  of  Papias,  and  the  absence 
of  all  details  as  to  name,  date,  and  place, 
prove  nothing  but  his  own  credulity. 
Cyprian  was  no  miracle-monger;  and  the 
few  which  he  ventures  to  repeat,  concern- 
ing the  consecrated  bread  turned  into  cin- 
ders, and  such  like,  are  best  lefl  in  obscu- 
rity. It  is  far  otherwise  when  we  come  to 
men,  who  have  ever  been  looked  on  as  the 
lights  of  the  Church,  and  who  report  what 
they  profess  to  have  seen  with  their  own 
eyes.  Supposing  that  these  eminent  men 
wrote  in  s,ood  faith  and  with  due  caution, 
much  will  be  fonnd   in   these  narratives 

the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Himalaya  range, 
many  of  the  Indian  rivers  rise  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity, and  subside  as  rapidly.  Not  many  years 
ago,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Ganges  threatened 
to  overtop  its  dams,  and  injure  the  surrounding 
crops.  A  Roman  Cath<Uic  priest  hastened  to  the 
point  where  the  dungf>r  wus  greatest,  and  laid 
down  a  consecrated  medal  in  order  to  stop  the' 
flood ;  but  the  waters  covered  it.  He  then  liAed 
the  medal,  and  pluced  it  somewhat  farther  back, 
and  with  the  same  result;  but,  on  the  third  trials 
he  appeared  to  be  successful ;  for  the  river  rose 
no  higher.  Now,  this  very  natural  occurrence  he 
always  looked  upon  as  a  miracle.  And  why 
should  it  not  be  as  good  a  miracle  aa  Gregory's  ? 
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which  cannot  now  be  considered  as  miracu- 
lous. The  shrine  of  a  popular  Christian 
saint  and  the  temple  of  a*  popular  heathen 
god  resembled  each  other  so  closely,  as 
inevitably  to  suggest  certain  suspicious  as 
to  the  family  likeness  of  their  interior  work- 
ing. Each  had  its  holy  salted  water,  ks 
altar  at  the  east  end,  its  sanctuary  for 
criminals,  its  multitude  of  worshippers,  its 
treasure-room  stored  with  gorgeous  robes, 
embroidered  veils,  candelabra,  chalices,  and 
vases  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  and  orna- 
ments o{len  sparkling  wi^h  gems.  During 
the  day,  the  sick  pressed  in  to  be  healed  ; 
during  the  night,  crowds  -slept  in  the 
porches,  waiting  to  be  informed,  by  dream 
or  vision,  of  their  stray  cattle,  or  lost  spoons, 
or  whatever  else  lay  nearest  their  hearts  for 
the  moment.  Each,  too,  had  its  golden 
models  of  arms  and  legs,  of  feet  and  eyes, 
its  pictures  of  remarkable  escapes,  and  its 
numerous  scrolls,  with  duly  attested  cases 
of  miraculous  cures,  and  prodigies,  all 
,  effected  by  the  interposition  of  the  presiding 
genius.  So  far  the  balance  of  evidence 
stands  even  between  the  heathen  Esculapi- 
us  of  Egae,  and  the  Christian  Theodorus  of 
Pontus.  With  the  help  of  Salverte  and 
Baptista  Porta,  and  the  Hindu  jugglers, 
one  of  whose  feats  was  to  sit  unsupported 
in^the  air,  and  with  the  pipes  and  wires  of 
an  Isis  in  Pompeii,  or  an  image  of  Our 
Lady  in  an  English  Aionastery'as  they  lie 
in  the  page  of  history  before  us,  much  can 
be  accounted  for,  even  should  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius  melt  in  vain  for  four  hundred 
years,*  or  St.  Francis  raise  himself  in  the 
air  to  rebuke  our  incredulity.  The  greater 
portion,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of 
-'tentative  miracle^"  or  cures,  more  or 
less  complete,  and  accompanied  by  numer'> 
ous  failures.  The  ordinary  average  of 
escapes  from  war  and  shipwreck,  and 
recoveries  from  disease,  with  the  astonish- 
ing influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body, 
as  shown  in  the  effects  produced  by  Mesmer, 
or  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb^  Paris,  must  oAen, 
as  Mr.  Newman  allows,  have  been  honestly 
mistaken  for  miracles.  Yet  all  this  is  but 
slightly  applicable  to  the  ecclesiastical  mira- 
cles, which  form  the  staple  of  the  narratives 
tif  the  fourth  and  fiflh  centqry  Fathers,  and 
in  the  main,  leaves  them  all  but  untouched. 
Miraculous  power  had  then  passed  from  the 
living  to  the  relics  of  the  dead.  A  bone,  a 
rag,  a  chip  of  wood,  a  filing  of  rusty  iron, 

*  This  disgracefnl  joggle  was  first  introdaced 
idiout  A.  D.  1450. 
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or  a  fragment  of  corrupted  blood  formed 
into  paste,  wrought  wonders  far  beyond 
apostolic  example.  A  little  virtue  still 
lingered  in  the  living ;  but  it  was  confined 
to  the  esorcists,  and  a  few  of  the  hermits, 
or  monks  in  the  desert.  As  a  fair  speci* 
men  of  the  latter,  we  offer  one  or  two 
extracts  from  Jerome,  the  ablest,  the  moet 
ingenious,  and  the  most  learned  of  the 
Latin  Fathers.  We  translate  from  the 
Aldine  edition  of  his  works,  published  at 
Rome  in  1676.  He  is  narrating  the  jour- 
ney of  the  great  Antony,  now  ninety  years 
old,  to  visit  the  hermit  Paul,  who  was  in 
his  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  year  : 

« 

"  He  beheld  a  creature,  half  roan  and  half 
horfse,  which  the  poets  have  termed  a  Hippo- 
centaur.  On  seemg  it,  he  arms  his  forehead 
with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  says,  *Ho, 
thou !  in  what  part  here  does  the  servant  of 
God  dwell  V  but  the  other,  grinding  forth 
some  barbarous  sounds,  and  breaking,  rather 
tJian  utieiing  words,  movecJ  by  the  terrified 
countenance  of  the  old  man,  sought  lor  a 
gentler  mode  of  intercourse,  and,  stretching 
forth  i's  right  arm,  indicates  the  de8i^ed  path ; 
then,  rushing  over  the  fields,  swill  as  the  flight 
of  a  bird,  vanished  from  his  wondering  eyes. 
But,  whsther  ihe  devil  assumed  this  appear- 
ance to  frighten  him,  br  whether  the  desert,  as 
usual,  fertile  in  moneters,  produces  puch  a 
beast,  we  hold  to  be  uncertain.  Antony, 
fherefore,  lost  in  astonishment,  and  reflecting 
within  himself  on  what  he  had  seen,  goes  for- 
ward :  immediateljr  he  sees  within  a  rocky 
valley  a  little  mannikin,  with  a  forehead  rough- 
ened with  horns,  and, with  the  feet  of  a  g6at 
Undismayed  by  this  sight,  Antony  laid  hold 
on  the  shield  oC  faith,  and  the  breastplate  of 
hope,  tike  a  tried  warrior :  nevertheless  the 
creature  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  offered  him 
some  dates  for  his  refreshment,  as  if  as  hosta- 
ges for  peace.  Whereupon  Antony  stopped, 
and  asking  what  it  was,  received  this  i;n6wer : 
*  I  am  mortal,  and  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
desert,  whom  the  heathens,  deluded  by  vari- 
ous errors,  worship,  calHng  us  Fauns,  Satyrs, 
and  Incubi.  I  come  now  as  an  ambassador 
from  my  race.  We  beseech  you  to  pray  to 
our  common  God  for  us,  whom  we  know  to 
have  come  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and 
whose  sound  has  gone  forth  throughout  all  tbo 
earth.' " — Hiertmymi  OptrOy  torn.  i.  p.  153. 

• 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Paul  coih 
tains  an  account  of  his  interview  with  An- 
tony, his  death,  the  arrival  of  two  lions^ 
who  wept  over  him,  dug  his  grave,  asked 
and  received  the  blessing  of  Antony,  and 
went  away.  Another  short  extract  from 
Jerome's  life  of  Hilarion  will  surely  be 
sufficient : 
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«  Hilarion,  angry  wilh  himeeir,  (on  account 
of  certain  carnal  thoughts,)  and  striking  his 
breast,  as  if  he  could  drive  out  thoughts  by 
striking  with  his  bands,  says,  (to  his  body,) 
*  Ho,  ho,  you  little  donkey,  I  shall  keep  you 
from  kicking;  (Ego^  aselle^  faciam^  tU  non 
calciire$  i)  you  shall  have  straw  instead  of 
barley :  I  shall  vex-  you  with  thirst  and  hun- 
ger: I  shall  load  you  with  heavy  burdens; 
and,  through  scorching  heat  and  freezing  cold, 
I  shall  strive  to  make  you  think  rather  of  food 
than  of  wanionnefis.' — Once  upon  a  time  he 
was  praying  with  his  head  on  the  ground,  and, 
as  is  natural  lo  roan,  his  mind,  wandering  from 
his  prayer,  thought  of  something  else :  instantly 
the  ready  rider  leaped  upon  his  back,  and 
kicking  his  sides  with  his  heels,  and  lashing 
his  back  with  a  scourge,  calls  out, '  Holla,  why 
are  you  sleeping?'  Then. grinning  over  him, 
when  he  was  tired,  asked  ifhe  would  take  a 
little  barley.  {Cachinanaque  desuperj  cum 
defecissetf  an  hordeum  vellel  accipere^  BciBcUa- 
fco/ur.")— Tom.  i.  p.  566-57. 


This  holy  hermit  built  a  hut  for  himself, 
four  feet  wide,  five  feet  high,  and  a  little 
morelhan  his  own  length.  He  lived  chiefly 
on  herbs  and  raw  roots;  he  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  for  clothing  he  wore  only  a 
piece  of  sacking,  which  he  never  changed 
or  washed,  till  it  dropped  off  in  pieces,  say- 
ing it  was  superfluous  to  look  for  niceness 
in  sackcloth.  Mr.  Newman  assures  us, 
(p.  9#2,)  that  ten  months  after  his  death,  his 
body  was  found  entire,  and  sent  forth  a 
most  exquisite  fragrance!  The  life  of 
Antony  by  Atlianasius  is  stuffed  wilh  simi- 
lar stories,  and' can  scarcely  be  called  tradi- 
tional ;  for  though  Paul  and  Antony  more 
properly  belong  to  the  third  century,  ihe 
latter  was  personally  known  to  Athanasius. 
He;,  who  can  believe  that  to  live  like  a  beast 
in  the  desert  is  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  God 
and  his  fellow-men,  may  perhaps  believe 
these  miracles;,  scripturally  and  rationally^ 
though  affirmed  by  a  thousand  Jeromes, 
from  their  very  nature,  to  believe  them  is 
impossible.  The  miracles  of  Paul,  includ- 
ing the  digging  of  his  grave  by  the  lions, 
are  attested  by  the  Breviary  on  January 
15th  ;  Antony's  on  January  17th ;  and 
Hilarion's  on  the  21st  of  October. 

Omitting,  as  extraneous,  all  abstract 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  exorcism 
and  possession,  there  remains  a  very  plain 
and  practical  way  of  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  to  deal  with  it,  simply  as 
we  find  it  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
exorcist,  with  his  Energumeni,  held  the 
same  relation  to  relic-finding,  that  the 
assayer  holds  to  the  gold  in  the  mint. 
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Feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  des- 
pondency must  arise  in  every  right-thinking 
mind,  when  directed  to  the  history  of  relics, 
or  more  properly  the  worship  of  dead  men. 
Beginning  in  that  instinctive  and  touching 
affection  with  which  man  treasures  every 
memorial  of  the  loved  and  valued  whom  he 
can  see  no  more,  it  sprung  up  at  once,  in 
those  semi-pagan  times,  into  a  formidable 
system  of  shameless  imposture  and  grovel- 
ling superstition, — the  bane  and  curse  of 
Christendom,  from  Ambrose^of  Milan  down 
to  Arnoldi  of  Treves.  A  spike  from  the 
crown  of  thorns,  a  drop  of  the  virgin's  milk, 
the  paring  of  a  nail,  a  nameless  rag,  an 
unknown  bone,*  things  vile,  contemptible, 
and  rotten,  have  been  venerated  in  civilized 
Europe  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
Ambrose,  Gregory,  and  Bernard,  F6n61on 
and  Bossuet,  Bellarmine  and  Borromeo, 
have  seen  with  acquiescence  the  Saviour 
practically  dethroned  for  things  like  these, 
and  the  millions  of  Rome,  age  aAer  age, 
kneeling  at  the  serines  of  men  and  women,^ 
with  names  often  the  offspring  of  accident 
or  invention.  Yet  Mr.  Newman,  with 
these  facts  before  him,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble either  to  extenuate  or  to  deny,  dares  to 
talk  of  the  charging  home  this  self-evident 
connivance  in  imposture  upon  the  Fathers 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  as  ''  an  impiety 
too  daring,  too  frightful,  too  provocative  of 
even  an  immediate  judgment,  for  any  but 
the  most  callous  hearts  and  the  most  reck- 
less consciences  to  conceive." — (P.  119.) 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  the  most  extravagant 
value  was  attached  to  relics,  and  that  they 
were  generally  believed  to  be  possessed  of 
inestimable  virtues.  Relics  cured  the  sick, 
raised  the  dead,  drove  back  the  barbarians, 
confbunded  the  Arians,  and  obtained  the 
pardon  of  sin.  The  Emperor  Constantino 
fortified  Nisibis  with  the  relics  of  St.  James ; 
the  relics  of  'rheodorus  repulsed  the  Scy- 
thians ;  and  Leo  and  Philippicus  sought  to 
borrow  from  Antioch  the  remains  of  Simeon 
of  the  Pillar.  Relics  obtained  fur  the  for- 
tunate discoverer  fame,  honor,  advance- 
ment, and  MONEY  !  The  gifis  offered  at  a 
popular  shrine  were  truly  astonishing. 
Constantine  endowed  a  single  baptistry  in 
one  of  tly  Roman  churches  with  a  yearly 
income  of  more  than  jf  10,000  (which  must 
be  multiplied  considerably  to  find  its  value 
in  our  days) ;  and  plate,  precious  stones, 
and  other  valuables  were  accumulated  in 
the  churches  in  profusion.  The  whole  was 
at  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  bishop, 
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who  rendered  no  account,  and  used  it  in 
any  way  he  saw  fit.  Hence,  relics '^flour- 
ished ;  more  and  more  were  ever  and  anon 
discovered  ;  and  the  Sarabaites  (a  class  of 
vagabond  monks)  gained  a  profitable  liveli- 
hood by  hawking  them  about.  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  his  treatise  on  the  duties  of  monks, 
upbraids  them  sharply  for  this  very  practice, 
or,  as  he  expresses  it,  for  "  carrying  relics 
about  (if  they  be  relics)  and  making  advan- 
tage thereby."  The  *if'  here  is  suffi- 
ciently significnnt. 

The  *•  invention  "  of  relics  was  a  process 
so  uniform  in  all  its  details,  that  an  account 
of  any  one  may  serve  for  the  whole  in  a 
body.     An  obscure  priest,  in  an  obscure 
village — Lucian,  for  instance,  of  Caphar- 
gamala,  a  small  place  near  Jerusalem — has 
a  dream,  or  vision,  or  revelation  ;  during 
which  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  St.  Paul, 
appears  to  him,  in  a  white  robe  edged  with 
gold  plates,  and  covered  with  crosses.     Ga- 
maliel tells  him  where  to  find  his  grave ;  in 
4which  lay   also  Nicodemus,   Stephen  the 
Protomartyr,  and  Abibas,   the  son  of  Ga- 
maliel.     He  appears  again  with  four  em- 
blematic baskets :  two  with  white  roses,  for 
Nicodemus  and  himself;  one  with  red  roses, 
for  Stephen ;  and  one  with  saffron,  for  Abi- 
bas.     Luciaa  tells  his  bishop.    Bishop  John 
of  Jerusalem  is  overjoyed.     They  dig,  but 
in  vain ;  until  Gamaliel  gives  the  monk  Mi- 
getius   better  directions,  and  four  coffins 
are  found.      They  were  proved  by  the  £n- 
ergumeni,  and  by  seventy-three  miraculous 
cures;  and  the  mere  sight  of  a  little  of  the 
dust  of  St.  Stephen,  carried  thither  byOro- 
Bius,  converted  540  Jews  in  Minorca.   This 
story  is  attested,  not  only  by  Evodius,  but 
by  the  great  Augustine;  and  it  was  part  of 
these  very  relics'  that  wrought  the  ipira- 
cles  recorded  in  his  "  City  of  God."*  '  To 
explain  the  part  of  the  Energumeni  in  this 
exhibition,, (for  the  evil  spirits  within  them 
always  made  them  roar,  and  threw  them  in- 
to convulsions  when  brought  near  the  gen- 
uine relics  of  a  martyr,)  it  is  simply  neces- 
sary to  state  that  the  Energumeni  were  paid, 
and  employed  in  the  menial  work  of  the 
Church  ;  and  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  ex- 
orcist was  to  lay  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
feed   them  every  day !      Such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  always  continile.      The 
bishops  were  obliged  to  take  the  work  of 
exorcism  into  their  own  hands.     And  what 
was  the  result  ?    The  Energumeni  ceased 
to  be  found. 

*  For  this  invention,  aee  August  3d  in  ihe  Brevi- 
ary.   It  has  the  honor  of  a  service  for  itself. 
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« 

How  generally  and  how  shamelessly  the 
(well-named)  invention  of  relics  prevailed, 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  14th  canon  of 
a  Council  held  at  Carthage,  which  is  also 
the  50th  canon  of  the  African  Council,  and 
the  83d  of  the  African  Code.  We  translate 
literally  from  Harduins'  edition  of  the 
''  Concilia  Sacro-sancta  Labbei  et  Cossar* 

tii,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1715 : 

» 

'^We  also  ordain  that  the  altars,  which, 
every  where  through  the  country,  and  by  the 
way-sidea,  are  setup  as  memorials  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, but  in  which  no  body  or  genuine  relics 
of  martys  can  be  proved  to  be  enshrined,  be 
pulled  down  by  the  bishops  who  preside  in 
euch  places,  if  ihf  thing  can  be  done.  But  ilj 
through  popular  tumults,  this  may  not  be  done, 
let  the  people  be  admonished  not  to  frequent 
such  altars,  that  those  who  are  well  disposed 
he  not  detained  there  by  mere  superstition.— 
And  never  let  any  memorial  o(  a  martyr  be 
accepted  dM  probable^  except  there  be  a  Dody, 
or  some  relics  found,  or  a  faithful  tradition  that 
such  an  one  dwelt,  or  had  possessions,  or  suffer- 
ed there.  For  the  altars  wnich  are  every  uhert 
set  up,  through  dreams  and  inane  so-called  rev- 
elations of  all  sorts  of  men,  are  in  every  way 
to  be  reprehended." — Acta  CfmcUiorum,  torn, 
i.,  p.  907. 

This  instructive  canon  not  only  shows 
what  sort  of  relics  were  •*  every  where"  to 
be  found  ;  but  it  also  shows  how  very  little 
was  required  to  make  relics  "  probable." 

Of  the  cou'ntless  eqclesiastical  miracles 
belonging  to  this  class,  but  one  is  put  for- 
ward with  pretension.  It  is  the  finding  of 
the  relics  of  Gervasius  and  Protasius  (two 
names  probably  chosen  for  the  rhyme)  by  St 
Ambrose,  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  and  the  ac- 
companying restoration  to  sight  of  Severas, 
the  butcher,  who  immediately  afterwards 
was  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Church.  The 
evidences  of  fraud  brought  forward  in  this 
case,  in  Mr.  Taylor's  *' Ancient  Christian- 
ity," are  so  conclusive,  that  we  may  be  ex- 
cused from  further  adverting  to  it  But,  as 
it  might  seem  harsh  and  uncharitable  to 
bring  so  serious  a  charge  against  a  name  so 
illustrious,  on  the  weight  of  a  single  inci- 
dent, it  is  our  painful  duty  to  show,  that 
the  conduct  of  Ambrose  at  other  times  was, 
at  the  least,  exceedingly  questionable. 

When  elected  by  popular  acclamation  to 
the  See  of  Milan,  in  order  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  "  Nolo  Episcopari,"  he  had 
recourse  to  the  following  expedients : — Be- 
ing at  that  time  Consular  of  Liguria,  he  or* 
dered  several  of  the  criminals  to  be  taken 
from  prison,  and  to  be  publicly  and  cruelly 
tortured,  that  he  might  seem  to  the  people 
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to  be  of  a  merciless  and  liochristian  dispo- 
sition. But  failing  in  this,  he  had  women 
from  the  stews  brought  iflto  his  palace, 
where  they  remained  all  night. 

The  next  startling  fact  is,  that  the  new 
bishop-elect  was  not  only  totally  unprepar- 
ed, by  previous  study  and  training,  for  the 
ministry,  but  was  yet  unbaptized  1  Never- 
theless, contrary  to  the  so-called  apostolical 
canons,  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  Gene- 
ral Councils,  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical 
order,  he  was  first  baptized,  and,  eight  days 
after,  consecrated  bishop. 

He  commenced  his  spiritual  labors  (as 
he  himself  tells  us)  '*  by  teaching  what  he 
had  not  yet  learned,"  and  he  continued 
them  by  publishing,  as  his  own,  the  works 
of  others.  He  borrows  in  the  most  bare- 
faced manner  froto  basil,  especially  in  his 
Hexameron,and  his  Homilies  on  the  Psalms; 
be  borrows  from  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
borrows  from  Origen  and  Athanasius,  bor- 
rows largely  from  Didynius:  and  Jerome 
declares  that  his  book  on  the  Spirit  is  a 
mere  compilation  ;  adding,  with^his.  usual 
biting  satire^  that  he  had  made  a  wretched 
Latin  book  out  of  several  good  Greek  books. 
It  was,  when  dictating  to  Paulinus  his  ex- 
position of  the  43d  Psalm,  that  the  shield 
of  fire,  which  so  astonished  that  worthy  sec- 
retary, covered  his  face,  and  entered  into 
his  mouth.  One  can  scarce  help  smiling 
at  the  very  strong  probability,  that  he  was 
then  plagiarizing  from  Athanasius  or  Basil. 

Though  neither  a  cruel  man  nor  a  bigot, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  persecution 
of  Jovinian,  who  for  heresies,  such  as 
affirming  that  the  married  might  be  as  good 
Christians  as  the  single,  that  there  was  no 
extraordinary  merit  in  fasting,  that  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  was  not  the  gate  of  heaven,  hnd 
that  she  and  Joseph  lived  as  man  and  wife 
afler  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  was  condemn- 
ed  by  Pope  Siricius  and  Ambrose,  handed 
over  to  the  Emperor  Honor i us,  cruelly 
scourged '  with  thongs  loaded  with  leaden 
bullets,  and  then  banished  to  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  These,  and  other 
doings  of  a  like  character,  somewhat  forci- 
bly suggest,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
eminent  and  commanding  qualities  of  that 
remarkable  man,  his  testimony  can  go  but 
a  very  short  way  in  favor  of  a  miracle 
which  won  him  the  victory  over  the  Em- 
press Justina  and  the  Arians. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  general  tone  of 
the  theological  morality  of  the  Fathers  — 
They  looked  upon  the  falsehood  and  artifi- 
ees  of  Jacob  as  commendable,  being  sanc- 
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tified  by  the  end.*  They  represent  the  con- 
tent i(»n  between  Peter  and  Paul  as  not  real, 
but  got  up  between  them  for  effect ;  and  even 
the  grosser  crimes  of  the  patriarchs,  they 
receive,  not  as  sins,  but  as  mysteries.  While 
others,  more  timid,  indolently  suffered,  sanc- 
tioned, and  countenanced  miracles,  which 
so  well  served  their  cause,  it  suited  the  bold 
and  decifled  charttster  of  Ambrose,  not  to 
trust  to  subordinates,  but  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  machinery  into  his  own  hands.  It  is 
true,  {valcat  quantum,)  that  the  Fathers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  persuaded  that 
their  cause  was  the  cause  of  God ;  but  not 
one  jot  or  tittle  does  this  add  to  the  argu- 
ment for  the  ecclesiastical  miracles. 

In  spite  of  so  much  that  is  suspicious  or 
impossible,  it  may  seem  a  bold  thing  to  as- 
sert, as  we  do  most  unhesitatingly,  that  not 
even  one  ecclesiastical  miracle  of  any  kind 
or  degree  was  truly  wrought  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  But  what  is  more,  this 
can  be  proved  by  contemporaneous  author- 
lij,  the  most  express  and  unexceptionable. 
No  one  can  doubt,  that  of  all  the  Fathers, 
Chrysostom  in  the  east,  and  Augustine  in 
the  west,  hold  the  undisputed  principality. 
Jerome  had  more  learning,  and  Ambrose 
more  political  influence ;  Origen's  vein 
was  more  novel  and  ingenious;  but  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  posterity  has  awarded 
to  Augustine  and  Chrysostom  the  palm  of 
wisdom,  soundness  in  the  faith,  eloquence, 
usefulness,  and  devotion.  In  Chrysostom, 
especially,  rare,  and  apparently  contradic- 
tory excellences  were  combined.  For, 
while  his  popular  discourses  glow  with  the 
fervid  genius  of  the  east  and  the  rhetorical 
splendor  of  oratory,  his  commentaries  are 
remarkable  for  strength  and  sobriety  of  in« 
tellect,  classic  simplicity  of  style,  and  a 
sustained  tone  of  practical  scriptural  Chris- 
tianity* 

This  truly  great  and  amiable  man,  though 
unhappily  not  without  reproach  in  the  mat- 
ter of  relics,  has  borne  testimony,,  not  once, 
but  repeatedly,  and  at  great  length,  to  the 
fact  that  no  miracles  were  performed  in  his 
time,  and  that  none  were  reasonably  to  be 
expected. 

Thus,  in  his  *'  Treatises  on  Cbntrition," 
(as  quoted  in  his  life  by  Neander,  vol.  i.  p. 
64,  of  the  English  translation,)  blaming 
the  Christians  of  his  own  days  for  beinj^  so 

*  *«  £\  en  Cbrysoiton,"  sayi  Neaader,  ^  deftoda 
the  principle,  that  a  falaehovd  «>r  deception  la  per- 
mitted for  a  good  object.*' — Ltfk  (^  Chrysostom, 
vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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Inferior  to  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  John,  he 
writes, — 

^  But  ye  say,  these  men  were  largely  en- 
dowed with  the  divine  grace.  That  excuse 
might  avail,  were  it  required  of  us  to  raise 
the  dead,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind, to  cleanse 
the  lepers,  to  make  the  lame  walk,  to  cast  out 
devils,  and  to  heal  other  similar  diseases  by 
miracles.  Therefore,  that  ibis  gift  of  grace  no 
longer  is  bestowed  on  man,"  dbc. 

Again,  in  his  Homily  on  the  12th  chapter 
of  Matthew's  Gospel — 

"  But  in  these  present  times  we  no  longer 
stand  in  need  of  sensible  manifestations,  faith 
sufficing  to  us  in  the  place  of  all  things,  for 
signs  are  not  for  believers,  but  for  unbelievers." 
— NeandeTj  p.  35S. 

Again : 

<' How  long  shall  we  make  the  absence  of 
miracles  in  our  days  an  excuse  for  indiffer- 
ence V^—Ibid.  p.  368. 

Again,  in  his  Homily  on  the  24th  (ihap- 
ter  of  John's  Gospel—  • 

''To  require  signs  of  the  Lord,  is  now,  as 
in  former  days,  to  tempt  him ;  for  even  at  this 
present  time  there  are  those  who  seek  for  mir- 
acles, and  say,  wherefore  are  these  signs  no 
longerr*— /«d.p.361. 

Finally,  for  it  is  obviously  useless  to  mul- 
tiply quotations,  he  ends  an  argument  for 
their  discontinuance  thus,  "  for  this  reason, 
miracles  are  not  done  now." — Library  of 
the  Fathers,    Oxford,  iv.  71. 

The  testimony  of  Augustine  is  not  less 
explicit — 

"  The  sick  were  healed,  the  lepers  cleansed, 
the  lame  were  made  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see, 
and  the  deaf  to  hear.  The  men  of  that  age 
(the  Apostolic,)  saw  water  turned  into  wine, 
Gve  thousand  satisfied  with  five  loaves,  the  sea 
walked  on,  and  the  dead  rising  again.  Why, 
say  est  thou,  are  not  these  thmgs  done  now  ? 
Because  they  could  not  influence,  unless  they 
were  miraculous ;  but  if  they  became  ordin- 
ary, they  would  no  longer  be  miraculous." — 
Atigiis^  de  UtiUtate  Credendi^  tom.  viii.  p.  68. 

It  is  not  less  strange  than  true,  that  Au- 
gustine afterwards  draws  back  from  his 
own  admission.  In  his  celebrated  Retrac- 
tations, referring  to  this  very  passage,  he 
writes — 

"  In  another  place  I  have  said, '  why;  sayest 
Umu,  are  not  these  things  done  now  V  And 
I  have  answered, '  because  thev  could  not 
iniaence,'  &c    But  I  said  this^  oecause  nei- 
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ther  so  great,  nor  all  these  miracles  are  done 
now,  not  because  none  are  done  even  in  our 
days." — Retract.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  xiv.  5. 

And  again,  in  his  City  of  God — 

"  And  for  miracles,  tliere  are  some  wrought 
yet,  partly  by  the  Sacrament,  partly  by  the 
memories  (oratories)  and  prayers  of  the 
saints,  but  they  are  not  so  famou^,  nor  so  glo- 
rious, as  the  others." — /6.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  8. 

This  new  position,  therefore,  can  only 
consist  with  the  former,  (if  their  consisten* 
cy  be  a  thing  possible  at  all,)  by  supposing 
with  St.  Augustine  and  Mr.  Newman,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles  were  few,  inferi- 
or, and  comparatively  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.  But  alas,  for  this  supposition! 
Mr.  Newman  himself  mercilessly  cuts  it 
down.  '*  The  question,"  says  he,  (p.  55) 
"  has  hitherto  been  argued  on  the  admis- 
sion, that  a  distinct  line  can  be  drawn  in 
point  of  character  and  circumstances,  be- 
tween the  miracles  of  Scripture  and  .of 
Church  History,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  1"  If  we  turn  to  St.  Augustine 
himself  we  find  recorded,  in  the  8th  chap- 
ter of  the  22d-  Book  of  his  City  of  God,  no 
less  than  five  instances  of  individuals  raised 
from  the  dead  within  his  own  knowledge, 
by  cloths  that  bad  touched  the  shrines  of 
the  martyrs,  and  a  little  oil  from  the  lamp 
of  the  **  Caphargamala,"  St.  Stephen's 
shrine.  Without  inflicting  on  our  readers 
the  details  of  miraculous  cures,  of  defils 
cast  out,  of  the  paralytic  made  to  walk, 
which  may  be  read  to  satiety  in  the  chapter 
cited,  it  is  sufllicient  to  state  that  in  his 
own  town  of  Hippo,  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Stephen  alone,  seventy  miracles  are  record- 
ed, each  in  its  own  roll,  besides  others 
known  to  him,  but  not  committed  to  writ- 
ing. Calama  furnished  a  far  greater  num- 
ber; and  Uzales,  near  Utica,  very  many; 
alL within  the  space  of  two  years — all  by 
the  marvellous  energy  of  the  relics  of  8t^ 
phen  alone,  now  parted  from  his  three 
brethren  of  Caphargamala. 

Now,  150  miracles  at  least,  including 
resurrections  from  the  dead,  vouched  for 
by  Augustine  and  recorded  in  public  moo* 
uments,  as  the  yearly  quota  of  three  ol>- 
scure  African  towns,  with  a  corresponding 
allowance  for  all  the  shrines  throughout 
the  wKble  eastern  and  western  empires,  and 
for  the  equally  prolific  energy  of  the  Thaa- 
maturgist  monks,  exorcists,  and  hermits, 
form  a  cluster,  a  very  galaxy  of  miracles, 
anparal)eled    in    lustre   and    magnitude. 
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which  no  man  could  pass  over,  and  to 
which  no  eye  could  be  blind.  Shall  we 
believe,  then,  the  Fathers  asserting,  or  ttie 
very  same  Fathers  denying  T  Shall  we 
except,  on  the  same  identical  authority, 
miracles  by  the  million^  or  not  one  at  all  f 

The  solution  of  this  riddle  seems  to  be, 
that  the  wiser  and  honester  of  the  Fathers 
believed  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  mira- 
cles, as  they  believed  in  the  mimcles  of 
the  Arians  and  the  Heathens,  and  as  men 
in  later  times  believed  in  witchcraft;  but 
that,  knowing  well  how  largely  fraud  and 
superstition  mingled  in  them  as  a  class, 
they  feared  to  lay  weight  on  them,  or  to 
claim  for  them  any  intrinsic  authority, 
though  willing  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  them  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Else 
how  could  men,  who  argue  with  so  much 
force  and  clearness  for  the  truth  and  the 
consequences  of  the  apostolic  miracles,  fail 
to  plead  as  strongly  for  their  own  ?  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  that  this  solution,  the  most 
favorable  that  seems  possible  for  his  repu- 
tation, exposes  "  the  keen  and  practiced 
intellect  of  Augustine,"  to  the  charge  of 
**  abject  credulity."  This  formidable 
charge,  however,  it  is  but  too  easy  to  sub- 
stantiate. He  not  only  believed  in  the  dis- 
graceful forgery  of  the  Sibylline  acrostic 
and  prophecies,  but  he  believed  the  Sibyl 
to  have  been  a  Christian  by  anticipation. 
He  believed  in  the  invention  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's relics,  in  the  invention  of  the  Holy 
Cross  and  the  three  nails,  of  which  one  was 
lost,  and  the  remaining  thirteen  are  shown 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  until  ihis  day  !  He 
believed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  chapter 
already  quoted,  in  evil  spirits,  who  maimed 
cattle,  and  wounded  farm-servants,  but 
were  expelled  by  a  little  earth  from  the 
Holy  Sepulchre;  in  others,  in  the  shape  of 
curly-headed  negro  boys,  who  stamped  up- 
on a  poor  man's  toes  to  keep  him  from  bap- 
tism, but  never  troubled  him  afterwards; 
and  in  another  devil,  who,  being  driven 
oat  by  a  relic  of  Gervasius  and  Frotasius, 
pulled  out  the  eye  of  the  possessed,  turn- 
ing the  black  part  white,  and  leaving  it 
hanging  by  a  little  string ;  yet  the  eye  was 
restored  whole  again.  And,  as  quoted  by 
Middleton,  he  narrates  in  the  third  vol- 
ame  of  his  works,  pp.  819,  820,  that  the 
Apostle  John  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping 
in  the  grave  at  Ephesus;  and  that  the 
earth,  under  which  he  lay,  might  be  seen 
to  heave  up  and  down  with  his  breathing  1 

These  are  painful  and  melancholy  proofs, 
that  in  this  world,  sin,  error,  and  impert 
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fection  will  cleave  to  the  wisest  and  holi- 
est of  Christian  men. 

We  had  marked  many  absurd  but  ele- 
gantly written  legends  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Martin  and  Tours,  by  Sulpicius  Severus, 
a  work  exceedingly  popular,  and  indeed  a 
sort  of  manual  in  the  earlier  ages.  But 
the  following  brief  extract  must  suffice: — 
"  I  am  shocked,"  says  his  friend  to  him, 
in  his  own  dialogues,  "  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  lately  heard;  but  an  unhappy  man 
has  asserted  that  you  tell  many  lies  in 
your  book."  Our  own  opinion  coincides 
so  entirely  with  that  of  the  *'  unhappy  roan," 
that  we  shall  pass  it  over  without  further 
notice.  We  pass  over  the  miracles  of 
Cpiphanius,  Paulinus,  Theodoret,  Palladi* 
us,  and  others  of  the  Fathers.  They  are 
unnecessary  for  our  purpose.  For  their 
own  sakes,  this  motto  should  be  written 
over  their  miraculous  narratives — 

**  Non  ragionam  di  loro,  ma  guarda  e  paaaa." 

We  have  chosen  the  most  distinguished 
and  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers. 
Rome  can  produce  no  such  authorities  in 
later  years.  She  can  ask^for  no  more 
trustworthy  witnesses.  They  stand  with 
her,  as  they  have  ever  stood,  first  in  reputa- 
tion, and  first  in  weight  and  influence,  of  all 
Christian  uninspired  men.  Is  their  testimo- 
ny sufficient?  The  answer  is  easy.  Asevi- ' 
dence,  it  has  not  sufficient  intrinsic  weight 
to  substantiate  a  common  historical  fact ; 
on  testiniony '  so  worthless  and  contradic- 
tory, no  impartial  jury  would  convict,  no 
judge  pass  sentence.  As  the  sole  founda- 
tion  for  the  truth  of  innumerable  super- 
natural interpositions,  designed  to  bring 
in,  if  not  a  new  dispensation,  doctVines 
new,  strange,  and  hitherto  alien  to  Chris- 
tianity, it  Will  not  stand  a  moment's  sift- 
ing. Of  nearly  all  the  witnesses  by  whom 
it, is  delivered,  it  is  avowed  by  themselves 
that  they  thought  it  no  sin  to  deceive  for 
a  good  end,  that  is,  in  support  of  their 
own  opinions.  Of  the  narratives  which  it 
upholds, many  are  utterly  incredible;  many 
evidently  fals^;  all  suspicious;  not  one 
proven.  Passing  on,  therefore,  in  search 
of  the  true,  to  later  times,  we  select  him 
who,  according  to  Alban  Butler,  "  for  his 
illustrious  actions  and  extraordinary  virtues, 
was  surnamed  St.  Gregory  the  Great." 
He  was  elected  Pope  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  is  favorably  associated  in 
the  minds  of  Englishmen  with  the  celebra 
ted  mission  of  St.  Augustin  to  our  shores. 
Combining  the  qualfties  of  a  pope  and 
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saiDt,  and  being  besides  an  eminent  and 
historical  character,  we  shall  select  copi- 
ously, and  once  for  all,  from  the  narratives 
which  he  has  recorded.  Whatever  their 
nature  may  be,  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
bound  to  them ;  for  they  present  a  fair  and 
impartial  average  of  her  ecclesiastical  mir- 
acles ;  and  there  is  no  canonized  Thauma- 
turgist,  whose  acts,  after  having  been  sid- 
ed by  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  are  a  whit 
less  improbable  than  those  we  now  select, 
or  a  whit  more  strongly  vouched  for ; 
while  very  many  far  exceed  them  in  gross- 
ness  and  ludicrous  absurdity.  In  quoting 
from  his  celebrated  dialogues,  that  manual 
of  ecclesiastical  miracles,  we  use  tho  Basil 
edition  of  his  works,  published  in  1551. 
We  begin  with  the  story  of  the  lettuce : — 

^  On  a  certain  day,  a  female  servant  of  God, 
from  the  same  monastery  of  virgins,  entered 
the  garden^  and  seeing  a  lettuce,  desired  it ; 
and  Torgetting  in  her  eagerness  to  consecrate 
it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  greedily  ate  it 
up ;  but,  being  immediately  possessed  by  the 
devil,  she  fell  prostrate.  And  while  she  was 
tormented,  a  message  was  sent  to  Father 
Equitius  with  all  speed,  that  he  should  come 
to  her  at  once,  and  help  her  with  his  prayers. 
As  soon  as  the  Father  entered  the  garden,  the 
devil  who  had  taken  possession  of  her,  as  if 
asking  pardon,  began  to  cry  out  of  her  mouth, 
*  What  narm  have  I  done?  What  harm  have 
I  done  1  I  was  sitting  there  on  the  lettuce, 
and  the  woman  came  and  swallowed  me  up.' 
(Ego  quid  feci  7  Ego  quid  feci?  Sedebam 
t6i  9UDer  lactucam^  venil  ilia  et  momordit  me.) 
To  wnom,  with  great  indignation,  the  man  of 
God  gave  orders  that  he  should  depart,  and 
have  no  olace  in  a  servant  of  the  omnipotent 
God ;  ana  the  devil  immediately  departed." — 
Gregorii  McLgrd  Opera^  torn  i.  p.  1332. 

This  'holy  man  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  of  a  hasty  temper  after  his  death,  as 
well  as  when  he  was  living;  for  a  weary 
countryman  happening  one  day  to  rest  his 
burden  pn  the  saint's  tomb,  a  whirlwind 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  leaving  every 
thing  else  unmoved,  snatched  up  the  poor 
man's  box,  and  flung  it  to  a  great  distance; 
thus  warning  all  to  use  no  liberty  in  such  a 
presence.  In  the  next  page,  we  find  Coh- 
stantius  of  Ancona,  like  Narcissus  before 
him,  burning  water  instead  of  oil  in  the 
church-lamps — a  miracle  which  later  saints 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  have  plagiarized 
from  them.  The  ''snow-tipped  Soracte" 
has  its  fame  in  the  classical  pages  of  Virgil 
and  Horace ;  but  little  did  they  anticipate 
the  higher  honors  that  awaited  it.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  a  monastery  was  built  on  its 
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summit,  and  therein  dwelt  the  illustrioas 
Nonnosus.  There  was  but  one  space  of 
level  ground  near,  very  small,  and  almost 
blocked  up  by  a  large  mass  of  rock.  Now, 
it  occurred  to  the  venerable  man  during 
his  cogitations,  '*that  this  same  place 
would  make  an  excellent  vegetable  garden, 
provided  the  rock  were  removed ;  and  it 
further  occurred  to  him,  that  five  hundred 
pairs  of  oxen  could  not  so  much  as  move  it." 
He  therefore  speut  the  night  in  solitary 
prayer,  and  next  morning  the  brethren 
found  the  rock  removed  to  a  great  distance, 
and  abundance  of  room  for  planting  their 
cabbages.  Another  time — but  Pope  Greg- 
ory shall  relate  the  story  in  his  own 
words, — 

"  Another  time,  while  the  same  venerable 
man  was  washing  the  glass  lamps  in  the  chap- 
el, one  of  them  idl  from  his  hands,  and  was 
dashed  into  innumerable  fragments.  Dread- 
ing the  vehement  fury  of  the  sunerior  of  the 
monastery,  he  presently  gatherea  up  all  the 
broken  pieces,  laid  them  befoie  the  altar,  and 
with  heavy  groans,  gave  himself- to  prayer. 
As  soon  as  he  raised  his  head  af\er  his  devo- 
tions, he  found  the  lamp  perfectly  whole." — L 
p.  1338. 

Both  these  miracles  were  attested  by  the 
venerable  Bishop  Maximian,  and  Laurio,  an 
ancient  monk ;  and  the  Pope  and  his  friend 
Petrus  received  them  with  faith  and  amaze- 
ment. 

Benedict  of  Nursia  was  even  more  emi- 
nent in  this  department;  for  he  not  only 
raised  a  heavy  stone  on  which  the  devil  was 
sitting  (p.  1361),  and  mended  his  nurse's 
sieve  miraculously  (p.  1351),  but  he  order 
ed  a  glass  jar  filled  with  oil  to  be  flung 
out  of  a  window  over  a  rock,  and  it  was 
taken  up  without  a  chip  broken  ofl*,  or  a 
drop  of  the  oil  being  spilled,  p.  1372.  He 
also  repaired  a  boy  who  had  his  bones  so 
broken  by  the  fall  of  a  wall  that  he  could 
only  be  carried  in  a  sack,  (quern  portare  non 
nisi  in  sacco  potuerunt),  and  so  quickly, 
too,  that  the  boy  was  at  his  work  again 
within  the  hour.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  devil  had  been  jeering 
St.  Benedict  about  this  very  accident  (p. 
1362),  "  de  cujus  se  interitu  antiquus  kostU 
Benedicto  insult  are  credidissetJ* 

The  death  of  the  Abbot  Anastasios  is  re* 
markable,  as  calling  forth  almost  the  only 
gleam  of  romance,  the  sole  spark  of  poett« 
cal  imagination,  that  lights  up  the  heavy 
pages  of  the  Dialogues. 

In  the  dead  of  nighty  a  loud  voice,  like 
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the  prolonged  sound  of  a  trumpet,  was 
heard  from  the  top  of  the  lofly  rock  that 
overhung  the  monastery,  saying,  "  Anasta- 
sius,  come !"  Seven  other  names  succeed- 
ed his.  There  was  a  pause ;  the  night  was 
silent;  again  the  summons  came;  an 
eighth  brother  was  called ;  and  the  voice 
was  heard  no  more. 

All  the  brethren  who  were  summoned 
prepared  for  death;  and  all  died — the 
eighth  after  a  short  interval,  according  to 
the  warning.  This  was  probably  the  germ 
of  the  legend  in  Marmion — the  midnight 
summons  from  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  to 
James  and  his  nobles,  ere  they  departed  to 
the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  In  Gregory  we 
have  the  superstitious  only,  in  Pittscotlie 
the  ecclesiastical  miracle  improved,  or  that 
inexplicable  mingling  of  juggling,  super- 
stition, and  worldly  policy,  by  which  the 
Romish  Church  governs,  and  is  governed. 

But  the  saints  of  the  sixth  century  were 
not  content  with  repairing  broken  glass, 
and  providing  seasoning  for  the  soup  of 
their  brethren.  Boniface,  a  Tuscan  bish- 
op  and  a  great  Thaumaturgist,  with  the 
help  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  gave  large  alms 
to  the  poor  by  an  expedient,  which,  though 
sanctioned  by  a  miracle,  appears  to  be  of 
very  doubtful  example. 

Constantius,  the  grandson  of  this  holy 
roan,  had  sold  his  horse  for  about  twelve 
pounds  of  our  money,,  and  had  carefully 
locked  up  the  gold  in  his  chest.  Soon 
after,  certain  poor  men  came  to  ask  alms 
from  the  bishop. 

<*  The  man  of  God,"  saj's  Gregory,  "  having 
nothing  to  give  them,  began  to  be  in  great 
distress  of  mind,  lest  the  poor  men  should 
have  to  go  away  empiy ;  when  suddenly  he 
remembered  that  his  grandson,  Constantius 
the  presbyter,  had  sold  the  horse  which  he  used 
to  ride,  and  that  the  price  was  in  his  che^t  at 
that  very  moment  Thereupon,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  grandson,  he  went  to  the  chest, 
and  forcing  open  the  lid  with  pious  violence, 
he  took  away  the  twelve  pieces  of  gold,  and 
divided  them  among  the  poor  people  as  he 
•aw  fit" 

When  Constantius  returned,  and  found  his 
chest  broken  open  and  his  money  gone, 
he  made  the  most  furious,  outcries,  and 
shouted  aloud  to  his  grandfather,  "Give 
me  back  my  gold." 

"The  bishop,"  continues  Gregory,  "trou- 
bled  by  his  clamor,  entered  the  church  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and,  with  elevated 
hands  and  extended  garments  began  to  pray, 
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standing,  that  s7i«  would  give  him  something  to 
appease  the  fury  of  the  outrageous  presbyter .; 
and,  upon  turning  his  eyes  to  his  garment^ 
which  was  stretched  out  between  his  arm», 
suddenly  he  saw  in  the  fold  twelves  pieces  of 
gold,  as  bright  as  if  they  had  come  from  the 
mint  that  very  hour." — Tome  i.  p.  1342. 

An  Ultra-Protestant  might  question  the 
morality  of  using  such  liberties  with  an- 
other man's  property,  and  might  even  ask 
whether  the  miracle  might  not  with  advan- 
tage have  preceded  the  robbery ;  but  the 
heaviest  burden  of  this  wretched  legend,  is 
the  damning  evidence  it  affords  that  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  the  leader  of  the  Church 
and  the  first  man  of  his  age,  saw  nothing 
idolatrous  in  offering  up  direct  prayer  to 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

On  another  occasion,  Boniface,  seeing 
his  vegetables  in  danger  from  the  caterpil- 
lars, adjured  them  in  the  name  of  Christ 
to  depart ;  and  forthwith  they  all  crawled 
away,  so  that  in  an  instant  not  a  caterpillar 
or  canker  worm  was  to  be  seen  in  the  gar- 
den. 

.  To  a  fox  he  was  more  severe.  The 
mother  of  Boniface,  being  a  good  house- 
wife, was  accustomed  to  rear  poultry. 

<*  Now,  on  a  certain  day  while  little  Boniface 
was  standing  in  the  porch,  a  fox  came  ^nd 
took  away  one  of  the  hens.  Instantly  Boni- 
face rushed  into  the  church,  and  prostrating 
himself,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, '  Is  it  thy  plea- 
sure, O,  Lord  !  that  I  am  not  to  eat  any  thing 
of  my  own  motherV providing?  Lo !  here  is 
a  fox  that  devours  the  hens  which  she  rears.' 
(Placet  tibi,  Domine,  ut  de  nutrimentis  matris 
meae  manducare  non  possim?  Ecce  enim 
galtinasquas  nutrit,  vutpes  comedit)  'Then 
rising  from  his  prayers,  he  went  out  of  the 
church.  Almost  immediately  the  fox  came 
back,  laid  down  the  hen  which  it  held  in  its 
mouth,  and  fell  to  the  ground  dying  before  his 
eyes."— P.  1344.» 

*  Two  of  8t.  Patrick's  iniracleB  deserve  to  be 
noted  here,  and  if  Jocelyn  of  Furnen  y\ed  in 
fame  with  Jerome  and  Gregory,  St.  Patrick 
shoald  be  first  on  our  list;  for  he  performed 
stranger  and  greater  miracles  than  any  we  have 
recorded,  having  raited  nineteen  dead  men  at 
once,  one  of  whom  had  lain  ten  years  in  the 
grave. 

Now,  the  saint  had  a  goat,  who  used  to  fetch 
water  fur  him.  This  useful  ai^imal  was  stolen 
and  eaten.  The  thief  was  apprehended,  but, 
making  oath  that  he  was  innocent,  was  lilcel^r  to 
escape,  when,  lo  !  the  goat  bleated  aloud  insidg, 
**  And  to  the  increase  of  this  miracle,*'  adds  his 
faithful  biographer,  *Mt  happened,  ihat  at  the 
command,  nay,  rather  by  the  sentence  of  the 
saint,  all  the  posterity  of  this  man  were  marked 
with  the  beard  of  a  goat." — Joeelyn's  Life  n/  St 
Pairiek,  Dublin,  1809»  p.  165.    On  another  occa- 
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Such  were  the  virlues  of  a  sixth  century 
bishop ;  and  woe  to  those  who  dare  to  doubt, 
or,  even  in  the  most  questionable  circum- 
stances, to  wish  for  an  explanation  of  his 
conduct.  Their  doom  may  be  easily  anti- 
cipated from  the  following  narrative : — 
FoFtunatus,  an  Umbrain  bishop,  had  driven 
a  devil  out  of  a  possessed  person ;  but  the 
cunning  fiend  waited  until  it  was  evening, 
and  then,  assuming  a  human  form,  began 
to  go  about  the  town,  crying  with  a  lament- 
able voice,  **  Behold,  what  the  holy  Bishop 
Fortunatus  has  done ;  he  has  turned  a  stran- 
ger out  of  his  house.  I  go  about  seeking 
for  a  resting-place,  and  I  can  find  none  in  all 
his  city."  Now,  a  certain  man  was  sitting 
by  his  own  fireside  with  his  wife,  and  his 
little  son,  and  hearing  the  stranger's  la- 
mentations, invited  him  to  sit  down  by  the 
fire,  and  to  tell  what  the  bishop  had  done 
to  him.  But  while  they  were  talking,  the 
malignant  spirit  suddenly  entering  into  the 
little  boy,  dashed  him  upon  the  embers,  and 
the  child  immediately  expired,  p.l345.  Even 
the  obsequious  Peter,  in  the  Dialogue,  is 
considerably  staggered  by  this  catastrophe  : 
but  being  assured  by  the  Pope  that  the  be- 
reaved father  well  deserved  his  punishment, 
for  trying  to  do  better  than  his  bishop,  *'  ut 
meliora  quam  episcopus  fecisse  videretur."^ 
Peter  assents,  with  an  **  ita  est,  ut  dicis," 
"  It  is  just  as  you  say ;"  and  Gregory  goes 
on  with  his  edifying  narratives. 

The  far-famed  Benedict,  that  "  glorious 
patriarch  of  the  monastic  order,"  as  Alban 
Butler  calls  him,  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  or,  more  precisely,  in  the 
year  643.  Great  in  prophecy,  greater  in 
miracles,  greatest  for  the  rule  which  he 
established,  he  is  compared  at  once  to  Moses 
and  Elisha ;  and  his  order,with  all  its  branch- 
es and  affiliations,  is  reckoned  to  comprise 
thirty-seven  thousand  Houses.  His  miracles 
were  related  to  Pope  Gregory  by  four  eye- 
witnesses, Constantine,  Yalentinian,  Hon- 
oratus,  and  Simplicius,  all  holy  and  trust- 

■ioo,  St  Patrick  was  tempted  to  conceal  certain 
pieces  of  swine*!  flesh  to  eat  on  a  fast  day.  He 
was  found  oat  by  an  angel  who  bad  eyes  behind, 
as  well  as  before;  but.  on  his  repenting,  another 
angel  came,  and  telling  bim  to  put  the  pieces  in 
water,  they  immediately  became  fishes.  *^  But,'* 
continues  Jocelyn,  '*  many  of  the  Irjsh,  wrongful- 
ly understanding  this  miracle,  are  wont  on  St 
Patrick's  day,  which  always  falls  in  the  time  of 
Lent,  to  plunge  flesh-meats  into  water;  when 
plunged  in,  to  take  out;  when  taken  out,  to 
dress ;  when  dressed,  to  eat ;  and  to  call  them, 
Fishes  of  St  Patrick  "— (M.  Swift's  Translations, 
pp  31,32.)  It  is  fair  to  add,  that  Jocelyn's  Life 
"or  the  Saint  is  of  doubtfUl  authority  now. 


worthy  men,  all  disciples  of  Benedict,  and 
three  of  them  his  successors  in  the  rule  of 
his  own  monastery. 

The  first  miracle  which  he  performed 
was  the  reparation  of  the  sieve.  Immedi- 
ately aflerwards,  to  avoid  the  praise  of  men, 
he  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  hid  himself  for 
three  years  in  a  small  cave  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock.  His  retreat  was  known  to  the  monk 
Romanus  alone,  who  fed  him,  from  time  to 
time,  with  a  little  bread  let  down  by  means 
of  a  long  cord.  As  the  visits  of  Romanoa 
were  irregular,  he  tied  a  bell  to  the  cord,  to 
apprise  Benedict  of  his  coming ;  but  the 
devil,  one  day,  observing  it, ''  and  envying 
the  charity  of  the  one,  and  the  refreshment 
of  the  other,  flung  a  stone  at  it,  and  broke 
the  bell,"  p.  1351.  *^  Jactavit  lapidtm^ 
tt  tintinabulum /regit''  Afier  he  became 
an  abbot,  his  monks  determined  to  poison 
him,  being  grieved  by  the  strictness  of  his 
rule ;  but  he  broke  the  vessel  in  which  the 
poison  was  presented  to  him,  by  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (p.  1354)^  and,  when  the 
attempt  was  repeated  by  means  of  poisoned 
bread,  he  made  a  crow  fly  away  with  it^ 
p.  1358. 

But  all  his  miracles,  (and  they  were  mani- 
fold and  most  whimsical,)  were  totally  un- 
able to  subdue  either  the  guzzling,  thieving, 
and  vagabond  habits  of  his  own  monks,  or 
the  inveterate  though  baffled  malignity  of 
his  "  ancient  enemy."  \ 

Certain  of  the  monks,  going  out  on  busi- 
ness, had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  hold- 
ing a  carouse,  but,  when  they  returned, 
Benedict  not  only  tdd  them  in  wbal  woman's 
house  they  had  been  feasting,  but  how  many 
cups  each  had  drank.  *'  Nunqmid  tot  eaU' 
ces  noH  inbistis  ?'*  p.  1362.  Another  time, 
one  £.\hilaratus,  personally  known  to  Gre- 
gory and  Peter,  having  been  ordered  to 
carry  two  flasks  of  wine  to  the  monastery, 
had  hidden  one  by  the  way.  Benedict 
received  the  wine  without  comment,  hat 
advised  Exhilaratus,  as  he  was  going  away, 
to  look  in  the  vessel  which  he  had  stolen, 
before  he  drank  out  of  it.  Accordingly, 
when  he  opened  it,  out  crept  a  snake,  p. 
1366.  Another  of  the  brotherhood  had 
hidden  in  his  breast  a  parcel  of  napkins, 
which  certain  nans  sent  to  Benedict,  and,  of 
course,  said  nothing  about  them ;  but  Be- 
nedict sternly  upbraided  him  of  the  theft, 
and  forced  him  to  deli>*er  them  up,  p.  1367. 
One  more  instance  of  the  thoroughly  *'  ec- 
clesiastical miracles "  we  most  quote. 

There  was  a  monk  whom  neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  could  induce  to  be  present 
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at  prayers;  ti^yariably,  as  soon  as  the  others 
assembled  fo^  prayer,  oat  he  went ;  and 
even  Benedict  himself  had  dealed  with  him 
in  vain.  At  last  the  canse  was  discovered. 
Benedict  "saw  a  little  black  imp  pulling 
him  out  by  the  end  of  his  garment.*'  He 
asked  Pompeianus  and  Maurus  whether 
they  also  did  not  see  the  imp,  but  they  an- 
swered, No.  After  two  days  spent  in 
prayer,  Maurus,  however,  succeeded;  but 
Pompeianus  could  see  nothing.  The  dis- 
ease being  discovered,  the  remedy  was  easy. 
On  the  very  next  occasion,  as  soon  as  the 
service  was  over,  St.  Benedict  provided 
himself  with  a  stick,  and  gave  the  offending 
monk  a  severe  beating.  "  Quern  pro  caci» 
tale  cordis  sui  virga  percussit ;  qui  ex  illo 
die  nil  persuasionis  ulterius  a  nigro  jam 
puerulo  pertulit"  p.  1357,  after  which  the 
little  black  boy  never  troubled  him  again. 
A  younger  monk  was  still  more  severely 
punished,  for,  going  to  visit  his  parents 
without  waiting  for  the  benediction  of  the 
abbot ;  as  sooir  as  he  reached  them  he  fell 
dead  |it  their  feet  Nay,  even  inanimate 
nature  revolted  against  a  crime  so  horrible, 
for,  after  he  had  been  laid  in  the  grave, 
twice  did  the  earth  cast  him  out  of  her 
bosom ;  and  it  was  not  until,  by  the  direc- 
tions of  Benedict,  a  consecrated  wafer  had 
been  laid  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  that 
the  sepulchre  consented  to  retain  it,  p. 
1371.  Now,  says  Pope  Gregory,  consider 
how  great  the  merits  of  this  saint  must  have 
been,  when  the  earth  cast  forth  the  body 
of  him  who  had  not  the  favor  of  Benedict. 
**  I  consider,"  replies  Peter,  "  and  am 
stupid  with  astonishment."  Amongst  the 
other  wonderful  works  of  Benedict,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  reckoned,  that  he  provoked  the 
devil  to  make  a  very  miserable  pun,  which 
any  one,  who  has  sufficient  curiosity,  may 
find  at  p.  1361. 

But  even  the  glory  of  Benedict  pales  and 
dims  when  compared  with  the  unexampled 
and  unparalleled  exploits  of  Datius,  ^ishop 
of  Milan.  This  holy  bishop,  journeying  to 
Constantinople,  had  taken  shelter  for  the 
night  in  a  haunted  house,  at  Corinth. 

^  As  soon  as  the  man  of  God  had  retired  to 
rest,  the  ancient  enemy,  with  horrible  outcries 
and  tremendous  noises,  began  to  imitate  the 
roaring  of  lions,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the 
braying  of  asses,  the  hissing  of  serpents,  the 

fronting  of  swine,  and  the  shrieking  of  mice, 
'hen  suddenly  Datius,  awakened  by  the 
voices  of  so  many  beasts,  rose  up  vehemently 
enraged,  and  shouted  aloud  to  the  ancient  en- 
emy, saying,  '  Wretched  creature,  fitly  hast 
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thou  fared.  Thou  art  he  who  once  saidst, '  I 
shall  set  my  throne  upon  the  North,  and  shall 
he  like  to  the  most  rligh.'  So,  through  thy 
pride,  thou  hast  been  made  like  unto  the  pigs 
and  the  mice,  and  thou,  whowouldst  haveun*> 
worthily  imitated  Goa,  now  most  worthily 
dost  imitate  the  beasts.'  Hearing  these  words, 
the  malignant  spirit  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
BLUSH  BD  at  his  own  degradation.''~Pp.  138d| 
1384. 


Such  is  the  general  purport^of  this  dis* 
graceful  farrago  of  superstition.  One  or 
two  more  of  its  miracles  may  be  alluded  to, 
as  the  germs  of  more  popular  legends. 
The  ''  Sabbath  of  the  Witches"  probably 
originated  in  the  story  of  a  great  midnight 
meeting  of  evil  spirits  in  a  deserted  heathen 
temple,  where  their  proceedings  were  witp 
nessed  by  a  benighted  Jew.  Each  gave  an 
account  of  the  evil  he  had  committed  to 
their  superior;  and  there  was  great  re- 
joicing amongst  them,  on  account  of  a  cer* 
tsin  Bishop  Andrew,  whose  peculiar  temp- 
tation, and  its  result,  do  not  admii  of 
quotation.  In  the  end,  the  devils  dis- 
covered the  Jew ;  but,  luckily  for  himself, 
he  had  made  in  his  fright  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  so  they  were  constrained  to  let  him 
escape,  with  the  spiteful  exclamation, 
"  Phsaw !  here  is  an  empty  vessel,  but  it  is 
sealed  up  and  labelled!"  Val  Va!  vas 
vacuum  et  signaium  ! 

Here,  too,  at  p.  1444,  may  be  found  the 
foundation  of  the  far-famed  apparition  of 
"  Old  Booty,"  with  the  chase  of  the  gray 
man  by  the  black  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  witnessed  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and 
their  final  plunge  into  the  crater  of  Strom- 
boli.  Over  that  same  sea,  into  that  same 
crater,  and,  in  like  manner,  from  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  was  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
seen  to  be  hurried,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  him,  by  Pope  John,  and  the  Patri- 
cian, Symmachus,  both  of  whom  he  had 
put  to  death.  Again;  at  p.  1448,  one  dying 
man  sends  to  another  to  tell  him  to  make 
haste,  for  that  the  ship  was  ready  to  carry 
them  to  Sicily.  This,  as  further  explained 
by  Gregory,  denoted  that  Etna  and  the 
other  Italian  volcanos  were  openings  into 
hell,  which  visibly  enlarged,  as  the  end  of 
the  world  grew  near  and  more  sinners  were 
ready  for  burning — ^to  the  confusion  of  the 
infidel,  and  for  the  correction  of  living. 
Christians. 

He  introduces,  also,  several  descriptions 
of  the  economy  of  the  infernal  regions  de- 
rived from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses, 
where,  amongst  other  strange  things,  he 
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tells  of  a  bridge,  which  may  possibly  have 
suggested  the  wonderful  bridge  of  the  Ko- 
ran to  his  sometime  contemporary  Ma- 
homet. 

It  is  as  strange  as  any  of  the  miracles  in 
the  Dialogues,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
stakes  her  authority  for  the  whole  compila- 
tion, nay,  in  her  accredited  formuUries, 
affirms,  in  no  ambiguous  terms,  that  she 
considers  them  inspired.  "  Multos,"  says 
the  Breviary,  in  the  6th  Iess6n  for  the  12th 
of  March,  **  libros  confecit:  quos  cum  dic- 
taret,  testatus  est  Petrus  Diaconus,  se  Spi- 
ritum  Sanctum  columbte  specie  in  ejus 
capite  ssepe  vidisse."  He  wrote  many 
bqoks,  and,  while  he  was  dictating  them, 
Peter  the  Deacon  testifies,  that  he  has  seen 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove, 
freqtiently  seated  on  his  head. 

The  worship  of  relics  was  followed  by 
the  worship  of  images.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  relate  how  images  and  pictures 
were  first  introduced  into  churches :  how 
Epiphanius  denounced  the  practice,  and 
Gregory  bf  Nyssa  praised  it  to  the  skies : 
how  soon  it  became  customary  to  worship 
them  :  how  a  Council  of  3^38  Bishops  at 
Constantinople,  calling  themselves  the 
Seventh  General  Council,  ordered  that  they 
should  be  destroyed,  as  grossly  idolatrous : 
how  another  Council  at  Nice,  claiming 
also  to  be  the  Seventh  General  Council, 
and  consisting  of  about  260  Bishops,  ut- 
tered its  unanimous  anathema  on  all  who 
refused  to  worship  them :  how  a  third 
Council  at  Frankfort,  claiming  also  to  be 
General,  and  where  300  Bishops  from 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  including  the 
Papa]  legates,  were  assembled,  unanimously 
despised  and  condemned  this  decision, 
''  omnimodis  ddorationero  et  servitutem  re- 
nuentes,  contempserunt,  et  consentientes 
condemns  verunt ;"  (Acta  ConcxUorum^  torn, 
iv.,  904) — and  how  image-worship  was 
finally  re-established,  as  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Nor  will  the  miracles,  by  which  it  was  in- 
troduced, detain  us  long.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fourth  action  of  the  Seventh 
Genera]  Council  .held  at  Nice  in  1787,  and 
are  spread  over  upwards  of  fifty  folio  pages 
in  Harduin's  edition  of  the  Councils. 
Probably  so  singular  a  collection  of  forged 
and  spurious  testimonies,  false  reasoning, 
superstition,  stupidity,  and  untruth,  is  not 
to  be  met  with  within  the  same  space  in 
any  work  written  by  Christian  men.  The 
condemnation  and  contempt  of  the  Frank- 
fort Council,  and  of  the  intelligent  Charle* 
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magne,  were  but  too  well  merited.  We 
should  scorn  to  use  such  miracles,  even  in 
the  way  of  argument^  and  we  extract  but 
one  to  justify  the  terms  we  have  employed. 
There  once  lived  a  recluse  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  who  was  tempted  by  the  demon  of 
impurity. 

'^  This  evil  spirit  appeared  to  him  visibly, 
sayinff, '  Swear  to  me,  ihat  you  will  tell  no  one 
what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you ;  and  I  shall 
assault  you  no  longer.'  And  the  old  man 
swore,  *By  Him  who  dwells  on-  high,  I  shall  • 
tell  no  one  what  you  shall  say.'  Then  said 
the  demon,  *Do  not  adore  this  image,  and  1 
shall  trouble  you  no  more.'  But  it  was  the 
image  of  our  holy  Ladv  Mary,  the  mother  of 
God,  holding  our  Lord  !^esus  Christ  The  re- 
cluse said  10  the  demon,  *  Let  me  reflect '  On 
I  he  ninrrow  he  pends  a  message  to  the  Abbot 
Theodore  of  MWk  (Jerusalem),  who  then 
lodged  in  the  anchorite  cloisters  6f  Phari  {h» 
r^  Xavpa  ^ap(3v) ;  and  10  him,  when  he  came,  tie 
related  the  whole.  But  the  Abbot  said  to 
the  recluse,  'Father,  have  you  been  so  delu- 
ded as  to  give  your  oath  to  an  evil  spirit?  It 
is  well  that  you  have  told  me.  Far  better 
would  it  be  for  you  to  go  to  every  bnvhel  in 
the  city,  than  to  refuse  to  worship  our  Lord 
and  God  Jesus  Christ  with  his  mother  in  the 
image !  Then  the  Abbot,  having  comforted 
and  strengthened  him  bv  much  advice,  re- 
turned to  his  own  dwelling.  Speedily  the 
(lemon  appeared  again,  and  said  to  ihe  re* 
cluse,  *  How  is  this,  you  wicked  old  fellow  ? 
Ti  ivt,  Kat6vefi€ ;  Did  you  not  Bwear  to  me,  that 
you  should  tell  no  one  ?  and  how  have  yoo 
told  every  thing  to  him  who  came  to  you)  I 
tell  you,  you  wicked  old  man,  that  you  shall 
have  to  answer  to  your  perjury  on  the  day  of 
judgment.'  The  recluse  answered  him,  say* 
inff,  *  What  I  have  sworn,  I  have  sworn ;  and 
I  know  that  I  have  perjured  myself;  but  I 
have  perjured  n^yself  lor  my  Lord  and  Crea- 
tor :  thee  I  do  not  listen  to.' " — Acta  Concili- 
orutnj  tom.  iv.  p.  207. 

The  Fathers  ascribe  the  "  spiritual  mead* 
ow,"  which  Dupin  speaks  of  as  a  farrago  of 
lies,  and  from  which  this  story  is  taken,  to 
Sophroniua,  though  it  was  written  by  John 
Mcscus;  and  on  the  faith  of  it,  the  260 
fiishops  and  upwards  of  100  monks,  there 
in  General  Council  assembled,  unanimously 
agree,  that  it  is  right  to  commit  perjury,  if 
the  keeping  of  an  oath  tend  to  prejudice 
the  venerable  images.  In  like  manner  from 
a  forgery,  under  the  name  of  Athanasius, 
they  tell  how  an  image  of  our  Saviour  was* 
pierced  by  a  Jew  with  a  speat,  and  poured 
forth  blood  and  water,  which  wrought  mi* 
racles  innumerable :  and  so  forth. 

Passing  over  the  miracles  of  Malachi  of 
Ireland,  who,  according  to  St.  fiernord 
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(Opera^  p.  1929), "  pactook  no  more  of  the 
barbarousness  of  his  country,  than  a  fish 
does  of  the  salt  of  the  sea;"^  and  passing 
over  the  greater  miracles  o^St.  Bernard 
himself,  which,  with  a  policy  worthy  of 
Ambrose,  he  refused  either  to  affirm  or  de- 
ny, (for  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
ordinary  staple,)  we  shall  conclude  with 
two  or  three  miracles  from  the  Breviary  it- 
self, which,  having  passed  the  severe  ordeal 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Rites,  niaj  be 
supposed  not  only  unquestionable,  but  com- 
manding unlimited  assent.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  said,  that  of  old  the  guilty  could  walk 
unharmed  over  red-hot  ploughshares. 

The  first  is  of  ancient  date ;  for  it  be- 
longs to  the  second  century.  St.  Eusta- 
chius,  says  the  Breviary,  in  its  lessons  for 
September  20th,  held  a  military  command 
under  the  Emperor  Trajan.  *'  While  he 
was  chasing  a  stag  of  extraordinary  bigness, 
suddenly  he  saw  between  the  horns  of  the 
beast  at  bay  a  stately  and  resplendent  image 
of  Christ  the  Lord  hanging  on  the  Cross  : 
and,  being  invited  by  His  voice  to  the  chase 
of  life' everlasting,"  he,  with  hie  family,  be- 
came Christians.  Butler  thinks  these 
events  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  historical  foundation  for  any  of 
the  facts  recorded,  and  that  the  whole  is 
pure  invention.  Indeed  Butler  judiciously 
omits  the  miracle. 

St.  Raymond  of  Panafort  was  a  saint  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  sixth  lesson 
for  January  23d,  it  is  related  of  him  in  the 
Breviary,  '*  He  performed  many  miracles  ; 
amongst  which  this  is  the  most  illustrious, 
that  being  about  to  return  from  Majorca  to 
Barcelona,  he  laid  his  cloak  on  the  sea,  and 
having  passed  over  one^  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  six  hours,  he  entered  his  monastery, 
though  the  doors  were  shut."  This  "  skim- 
mer of  the  seas"  seems  to  have  anticipated 
to  a  nicety  the  speed  of  the  modern  rail- 
ways; but  Alban  Butler  gravely  clenches 
the  story  by  assuring  us,  that  ''  a  chapel 
and  a  tower,  built  on  the  place  where  he 
landed,  have  transmitted  the  memory  of  this 
miracle  to  posterity."  This  is  the  faith  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  at  this  hour ;  for  the 

*  Jerome  is  even  Iom  complimentary  to  the 
Scots.  He  M/fl,  that  thev  had  wivei  and  chil- 
dren m  common,  and  that  be  had  seen  them  with 
hia  own  eyea  {ipse  adoleseentulus  viderim)  eating 
human  flesh  ;  nay,  that  they  preferred  it  to  bacon, 
beef,  and  mutton,  and  were  accustomed,  as  the 
sole  delicacies  of  their  banquets,  **  nmtes pastorum, 
gifeminarum  papWtu  abscmiUrt  /*'— HiSBoiirHi, 
Opera f  torn.  ii.  p.  60. 
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Breviary,  lying  on  our  table,  was  published 
at  Mechlin  in  1843. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisium  is,  however,  the 
great  wonder-worker  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, ■  Hearing  a  crucifix  ask  him  to  repair 
a  church,  he  privately  took  a  horse-load  of 
cloth  belonging  to  his  father,  and  sold  ii 
to  help  him  in  his  good  work.  lie  was 
often  seen  lifted  up  from  the  ground,  some- 
times higher  than  a  man's  head  ;  and  at  last, 
after  an  extraordinary  vision  of  a  crucified 
seraph,  which  he  witnessed  from  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  his  body  was  found,  when  he 
came  down,  to  have  received  the  impression 
of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  "  The  heads 
of  the  nails/'  says  Butler,  "  were  round 
and  black.  The  points  were  long,  and  ap- 
peared beyond  the  skin  on  the  other  side« 
and  were  turned  back,  as  if  they  had  been 
clenched  with  a  hammer.  There  was  also 
on  his  right  side  a  red  wound,  as  if  made  by 
the  piercing  of  a  lance ;  and  this  often 
threw  out  bloo<],  which  stained  the  tunic 
and  drawers  of  the  saint."  This  last  im- 
posture is  favored  with  a  day  for  itself,  the 
17th  of  September;  under  which  date  it 
will  be  found  related  at  great  length  in  the 
Breviary. 

Let  us  come  nearer  our  own  times,  and 
try  a  siint  who  lived,  and  died,  and  was 
canonized,  in  the  17th  century.  *'  The 
first  flower  of  South  American  Sanctity," 
says  the  Breviary,  August  30,  '*  was  the 
Virgin  Rose  of  Lima.  She  obtained  this 
name,  because,  when  an  infant,  her  face 
was  miraculously  changed  into  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  rose;  but  to  this  the  Virgin 
.Mother  of  God  afterwards  added  a  surname, 
ordering  her  thenceforward  to  be  called  Rose 
of  St.  Mary."  After  many  mortifications, 
and  strujTgles  with  wicked  spirits,  she  was 
most  highly  favored ;  for,  "  familiar,"  says 
the  Breviary,  "  with  the  guardian  angel, 
with  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  of  God,  in  consequence  of  their 
continual  appearances,  she  merited  to  hear 
these  words  from  Christ  himself,  *'  Rose  of 
my  heart,  be  thou  my  bride !"  ' 

There  is  something  so  shocking  and  blas- 
phemous in  such  mixtures  of  superstition, 
insane  exaltation,  fraud,  and  falsehood,  that 
we  feel  as  if  we  did  wrong  in  even  quoting 
them  ;  and  we  most  gladly  close. 

The  *'  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,"  con- 
ducted by  the  Anglo-Roman  party,  have 
now  reached  the  fourteenth  number. '  What 
weight  they  add  to  the  argument  for  eccle* 
siastical  miracles,  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  following  sentence. — (No.  iv.  p.  6.) 
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"  Whelher  St.  Gtindleas  led  this  very  life, 
and  wrought  these  very  miracles,  I  do  not 
know:  but  I  do  know  that  they  are  saints 
whom  the  Church  so  accounts ;  and  I  believe, 
that  though  this  account  of  him  cannot  be 
proved,  it  is  a  symbol  of  what  he  did,  and 
what  he  was,  a  picture  of  his  saintliuess,  and 
a  specimen  of  his  power." 

'   In  this  brief  review  of  EcclesiasticMJ 
Miracles,  we  have  confined  ourselves  close- 
ly to  the   historical   argument  alone,  not 
seeking  to  enlist  the  prejudices  of  the  rea« 
der,  by  picturing  the  gross  corruption  and 
idolatry  which,  by  them   introduced   aqd 
supported,  burst  like   a  deluge  over  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and,  everywhere  re- 
jecting and  shutting  out  the  true  spirit  of 
the  word  of  God,  caught  with  a  clinging 
embrace  the  very  abominations  of  the  Hea- 
then.    Deliberately  rejecting  the  lying  le- 
gends, which  she  has  used,  but  never  pub- 
licly sanctioned,  and  the  conflicting  relics, 
whose  claims  she  has   never  determined, 
and  the  discovered  frauds,  which  she  has 
never  branded,  we  have  drawn  our  illustra- 
tions from  the  four  great  Doctors  of  the 
Latin   Church,  Ambrose,   Augustine,  Je- 
rome, and  Gregory  the  Great,  and  from 
those  miracles,  which,   in   her   Directory 
for  the  daily  worship  of  her  clergy,  she 
solemnly  avouches  as  true,  before  God  and 
man  and  angels.     Tet  here  are  to  be  found 
the  letter  of  Gregory  to  Satan,  and  the 
Fauns  and  Centaur  of  Jerome,  and  Gama- 
liel with  his  red  and  white  roses  and  his 
gold  and  silver  baskets,  and  Augustine's 
Curly-headed  negro  boys,  and  his  conflicting 
affirmations,  and  Pope  Gregory's  fox  and 
caterpillars  and  devils  blushing  and  throw- 
ing stones  at  a  bell,  and  the  saint  that 
sailed  on  the  sea  in  his  cloak  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  *'  stigmata " 
of  St.  Francis,  and  Rose  of  Limi^ — that 
first  flower  of  South  Arfterican  sanctity. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  would  be  folly 
to  deny,  that  many  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
receive  and  believe  therit  all,  and  have  be- 
lieved and  received  such  by  the  myriad  for 
tp wards  of  1400  years.     Can  they  believe 
also  in  that  foul  trafficking  in  relics,  from 
which    their    Church    draws    such    enor- 
mous profits  7    Can  they  receive  the  twen- 
ty-two holy  coats,  or  the  thirteen  holy  nails, 
or  the  ship  loads  of  the  self-multiplying 
cross,  or  the  feather  from  Gabriel's  wing, 
or  any  one  convent's  or  monastery's  cata- 
logue roll  of  relics?     Amongst  the  many 
millions  of   Roman   Catholics  who  have 
passed  on  into  eternity,  amongst  the  learned, 
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the  noble,  the  intellectua],  the  brave,  the 
honest,  and  the  illustrious,  no  voice  of  pity 
has  been  ever  heard  for  the  masses  who 
were  grovelling  in  ignorance  before  bones, 
and  rags,  and  garbage,  which  heathens 
would  have  turned  from  in  scorn ;  no  voice 
of  power  has  ever  sounded  for  the  glory 
and  honor  of  (he  Lord,  so  shamefully  tram- 
pled upon  and  betrayed.  The  Apostle  of 
God  warns  the  Church  of  an  apostacy, 
"  whose  coming  in  is  after  the  working  i^ 
Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  un- 
righteousness in  them  that  perish ;  because 
they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that 
they  might  be  saved ;  and  for  this  cause 
God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion  that 
they  should  believe  a  lie."  When  we  are 
told  of  *'  a  new  dispensation"  coming  in 
with  power  and  signs, ^and  lying  wonders, 
borrowing  from  that  masterpiece  of  Satan's 
working — the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of 
the  heathen,  holding  doctrines  of  demons, 
forbidding  to  marry,  commanding  to  abstain 
from  meats,  giving  up  to  strong  delusions, 
some  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  others  be- 
lieving the  lie— can  we  doubt  that  the 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  ? 

No  lying  wonders  introduced  or  followed 
the  Reformation;  no  Protestant  has  ever 
fallen  prostrate  before  image,  chip,  or  rag, 
or  bent  the  knee  in  prayer  to  dead  men, 
and  dead  woman,  once  sinful  creatures  like 
himself.     We  beseech  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen,  in  no  vainglorious  spirit, 
but  with  all  affection  and  earnestness,  to 
consider  these  things  seriously  and  calmly; 
for  on  their  Church  or  on  ours,  the  apostolic 
denunciation  must  inevitably  fall.     Help- 
lessly  entangled  by  the  fatal  dogma  of  in* 
fallibility,  in  the  meshes  she  has  twined  for 
herself,  the  Papal  Church  can  never  aban- 
don or  retract  the  roost  suicidal  falsehoods. 
But  to  her  adherents  individually,  truth  and 
reason  and  inspiration  may  still  appeal ;  and, 
to  such  as  listen,  there  may  be  escape  from 
the  strong  delusions  and   lying  wonders, 
which  have  hitherto  blinded  and  seduced 
them.     Tet  so  potent  are  their  spells,  so  fa- 
tal their  influence,  that  the  struggles  of  the 
boldest  mind  within  the  pale  seem  but  the 
helpless  flutter ings  of  the  bird  fascinated 
by  the  gaze  of  the  serpent.    Is  there  not 
something  fearful  in  the  thought  of  the  state* 
ly  temple,  the  georgeous  ceremonial,  the 
thrilling  music,  the  prostrate  crowds,  the 
blind  devotion,  the  prayers,  the  miracles, 
the  dignified  and  princely  bishop  presiding, 
a  Chrysostom,  perhaps,  or  a  Borromeo, 
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when  we  know  that  all  this  goodly  show  in 
the  Charch  of  the  living  Qod  is  gathered 
round  a  filing  of  iron,  a  splinter  of  wood,  it 
may  be  the  hone  of  a  brute,  or,  at  best,  the 
skeleton  of  a  dead  man? 

It  must  be  erident,  even  from  this  curso- 
ry glance,  that  no  art.  of  man  can  bridge 
orer  the  gulf,  which  separates  the  miracles 
of  the  Church  from  the  miraclds  of  the 
Gospel.  Jesus  went  about  doing  good. 
He  forgave  sins,  healed  diseases,  fed  multi- 
tudes, cast  out  devils,  gave  sight  to  the 
blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the 
dumb,  and  restored  the  dead  alive  to  their 
sorrowing  relatives  on  the  moment,  without 
one  failure,  by  a  word  speaking.  Nature 
bowed  to  his  voice,  and  acknowledged  the 
bidding  of  her  God  :  and  by  works,  such 
as  never  man  did,  he  enforced  words  such 
as  never  man. spoke.  Nothing  mean,  capri- 
cious, or  ludicrous,  disturbs  the  majestic 
and  godlike  consistency  of  his  life,  his 
character,  his  doctrines,  and  his  deeds. 
Like  in  nature  were  the  miracles  of  his 
Apostles. 

With  government  and  priesthood  and 
people  arrayed  to  put  them  down,  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  seeing  them 
with  hostile  eyes,  lefl  all  the  world  holds 
most  dear,  to  testify  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  howfirroly  they  believed  in  them.  From 
the  multitudes  who  crowded  to  behold,  there 
went  forth  friends  and  enemies,  martyrs, 
traitors,  and  apostates;  but  in  that  loud 
hubbub  of  voices,  not  one  rises  in  denial. 
Had  there  been  fraud,  a  single  apostate 
Tand  there  were  many)  would  have  betrayed 
|t.  Was  it  magic,  then,  and  the  power  of 
demons  ?  When  we  can  believe  that  the 
gospel,  devised  in  the  councils  of  the  God- 
head, and  announced  by. the  wonders  of  om- 
nipotence, was  the  work  of  wicked  men,  or 
of  wicked  angels,  then  shall  we  believe  that 
they  made  the  sun  and  the  stars  also,  and 
flung  them  aloft  into  the  heavens. 

Let  any  impartial  man  turn  from  the  lives 
of  Hilarion  and  Antony,  written  by  the 
learned  and  accomplished  and  experienced 
Jerome  and  Athanasius,  to  the  Gospels  of 
the  fisherman  and  publican  of  Galilee ;  and 
if  he  still  doubts  that  the  one  is  of  earth, 
and  the  other  of  heaven,  we  despair  of  con- 
vincing him. 
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Fran  Um  Atk«iMiiiA. 
ART  IN  THE  STUDIOS  OF  GERMANY. 

Mnoieh,  Oot 

I  MUST  now  give  you  a  "  notion  "  or  two 
of  Art  in  the  studios.  Afler  making  al- 
lowance for  the  less  exclusive  modes  of  life 
in  Germany,  as  compared  with  England, 
where  we — holding  stoutly  that  "  every 
man's  house  is  his  castle"— are  wont  to 
barricade  the  said  castle,  to  garrison  and 
jealously  watch  against  intrusion, — making 
allowance,  I  say,  for  this  habit  of  ours,  and 
our  more  domestic  style  of  life,  one  cannot 
lielp  comparing,  unfavorably  to  ourselves, 
the  readiness  and  liberality  of  the  Munich 
artists  in  opening  their  studios,  not  only  to 
the  travelling  stranger  but  to  the  resident 
public,  with  the  exclusiveness  generally 
adopted  by  our  artists  at  home.  The  Ger- 
man custom  has  given  me — in  addition  to 
my  introduction  to  some  of  them— much 
opportunity  for  seeing  many  interesting 
works,  and  enjoying  many  pleasant  conver- 
sations. I  will  now  take  you  into  the  studio 
of  Wilhelm  KauJbach,  because  it  is  there  I 
went  most  frequently,  and  because  he  is 
considered  by  many,  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  modern  Art,  as  the  greatest  living 
artist — the  man  of  the  highest  genius  which 
Art  in  this  generation  can  boast  of, — and 
because  he  has  now  in  his  atelier  the  works 
by  which,  in  a  great  measure,  he  will  be 
known  and  judged,  at  least  for  a  long  time. 

When  Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  Schnorr, 
Hess,  &.C.,  are  classed  together  as  the 
members  of  the  Munich  School^  it  is  done 
either  by  those  who  know  nothing  about 
these  different  masters,  or,  for  convenience  ; 
of  phrase,  to  signify  that  these  artists  are 
living,  or  did  once  live,  in  Munich,  and  not 
to  intimate  that  they  follow  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  Art,  or  produce  works  of  a  simi- 
lar  character  either  in  thought,  manner,  or 
execution. 

Cornelius  differs  as  much  from  Schnorr 
as  Schnorr  tloes  from  Kaulbach,  and  these 
are  as  distinct  in  all  the  attributes  of  artists 
as  were  perhaps,  I  may  say,  Raphael  and 
Rubens,  or  any  other  two  you^  please  to 
name.  Whatever  question  there  may  be 
as  to  who  are  the  component  parts  of  the 
"  Munich  School,"  one  thing  is  certain-^- 
Kaulbach,  at  present,  stands  apart  from 
them  all.  Whether  he  will  found  a  school 
or  not — what  his  influence  may  be  destined 
to  bring  out,  and  it  is  now  great  and  is 
growing  daily — are  questions  which  I  need 
not  speculate  on.    Cornelius  was  his  ma^ 
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ter,  it  is  trae,  fend  he  glories  in  acknow- 
ledging it,  and  pointing  to  him  as  the  father 
of  modern  Art  in  Germany.  But,  like  ev- 
ery other  great  genius,  Kaulbach  could  not 
remain  the  disciple  of  a  school,  expressing 
himself  in  a  manner  adopted  by  another  for 
his  own  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  but 
is  and  has  ever  been  original — original  in 
thought  as  in  the  expression  of  thought. 
His  qualities  as  an  artist  are  different  from 
those  of  every  other  both  in  nature  and  ex- 
tent. His  versatility  is,  perhaps,  greater 
than  that  of  any  living  artist.  Those  who 
have  seen  his  '  Battle  of  the  Huns,'  the 
'  Studies  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,'  and  the  '  Il- 
lustrations of  the  Rinche  Fuchs,'  will  not, 
I  think,  however  otherwise  they  may  esti- 
mate him,  be  inclined  to  dispute  this.  But 
I  am  keeping  you  too  long  out  of  the 
"  workshop,"  which  is  near  the  **  English 
Garden,"  and  built  for  him  by  the  King. 
I  got  to  it  through  the  garden,  in  spite  of 
being  threatened  by  the  big  dog  (who  will 
be  probably  immortalized  in  his  work); 
passing  through  the  company  of  peacocks 
which  strut  around,  nor  permitting  myself 
to  be  baffled  in  my  purpose  by  the  amorous 
coquetting  of  the  families  of  doves,  nor 
warned  off  by  the  wise-looking  owls  that 
guarded  the  portals,  I  reached  the  door, 
and  then  gazed  on  the  *  Destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem.' Alas !  you  will  not  have  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  engraving  of  this 
work  (which  Mery  is  doing)  for  five  years, 
so  unless  you  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Munich,  (and  it  is  worth  it,)  you  must  be 
satisfied  with  my  report.  It  is  an  oil  paint- 
ing— the  first  large  painting  of  this  kind 
which  he  has  done  in  oils :  the  size  is  very 
great — I  have  lost  the  dimensions,  but  I 
think  it  is  about  thirty  feet  by  twenty.  [7] 
I  knew  the  cartoon  when  it  had  just  been 
finished,  three  years  ago;  it  was  the  same 
size  as  the  picture,  and  nearly  as  much  la- 
bor had  been  spent  over  it  as  most  artists 
would  have  bestowed  ou  the  picture  itself. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  magnificent  picture  in 
black  and  white.  You  can  imagine,  there- 
fore, my  anxiety  to  see  the  picture.  The 
time  chosen  by  the  artist  is  the  entrance  of 
the  Roman  soldiery  led  by  Titus  on  horse- 
back ;  they  are  entering  on  the  right,  in 
the  middle  foreground,  over  the  ruins  of 
temples  and  palaces ;  the  burning  city  is 
behind  and  around  them  ;  the  terrified  and 
routed  inhabitants  are  hurrying  on  in  the 
lurid  glare  of  the  flames  and  the  Heavy 
clouds  of  smoke.  In  the  foreground  are 
three  principal  groups.      The  centre  is 
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composed  of  the  high  priest  and  his  family: 
he  will  not  live  to  see  the  city  of  his  God 
destroyed  and  His  temple  desecrated ;  he 
will  sacrifice  himself  with  his  family,  who 
fall  by  his  side  at  his  feet,  and  the  priest 
has  already  fallen  on  hisv sword.  This  is  a 
powerful  group;  it  is  painted  with  great 
force — it  contains  in  itself  a  fatal  history. 
On  the  right  is  a  beautiful  group.  It  is  a 
Christian  family  leavrag  the  doomed  city;' 
the  mother  with  her  babes  pressed  to  her 
bosom  are  riding  forth  ;  the  elder  childrea 
are  singing  a  Christian  hymn ;  their  coun- 
tenances are  filled  with  faith  and  heavenly 
love ;  over  them  hover  the  guardian  angels 
with  the  Christian  eknblems.  The  exquisite 
expression  of  faith  and  love  and  hope,  of 
purity  and  beauty  under  the  influence  of 
deep  and  fervent  religion,  ipakes  this  a 
masterpiece  which  would  alone  secure  the 
immortality  of  the  artist.  They  go  forth 
to  seek  another  asylum,  for  their  religion  is 
independent  of  city,  temple,  priest ;  their 
city  is  their  own  pure  faith,  their  temple 
the  human  heart  itself,  their  only  priest 
everhsting  and  omnipresent,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  And  what  a  contrast  is  Despair 
rushing  forth  on  the  other  side  pursued  by 
the  Furies !  What  utter  undying  despair 
is  in  that  countenance !  In  the  centre  of 
the  middle  ground  is  a  group  of  noble  la- 
dies, shrinkmg  helplessly  in  horror  from  the 
brutal  advances  of  the  soldiers.  Near 
them,  and  unheeding  the  din  of  battle, 
some  women  are  sitting,  their  dead,  livid 
children  are  in  their  hands,  and  there  too  is 
the  knife.  Truth  (which  Kaulbach  is  al- 
ways strong  enough  to  meet),  demanded 
the  admission  of  this  scene,  but  it  is  not 
too  prominently  introduced.  The  dreadful 
fact  has  its  effect  without  the  detail  being 
obtruded.  In  the  clouds,  over  the  scene  of 
human  woe,  are  the  four  prophets — ^grandly 
conceived ;  below  them,  and  hanging  over 
the  city  with  the  scourges,  are  the  angels 
of  wrath.  This  is  a  very  inadequate  de- 
scription of  the  sublime  picture;  but  I  will 
not  attempt  either  further  detail  or  criticism. 
The  faults  which  are  alleged  against  this 
picture  are,  that  there  are  too  many  episodes, 
too  many  separated  ideas  and  separate 
groups,  too  much  machinery  employed  to 
tell  the  story  ;  that  there  are,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral pictures  in  one.  But  the  picture  is 
now  seen  to  disadvantage  on  the  narrowed 
limits  of  a  studio,  and  the  attention  is  ne- 
cessarily more  drawn  to  the  beauty  of  the 
distinct  gi;pups  than  to  the  general  effect 
The  next  picture  in  this  studio,  whic^ 
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will  probably  awaken  attention,  is  the  first  | 
of  a  series  of  six  which  the  King  of  Prussia  I 
has  bespoken  for  Berlin  ;  it  is  the  '  Fall  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel.'  This  work  is  not 
open  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  the 
earlier  composition.  It  is  simple  in  com- 
position and  grand  in  simplicity.  This 
picture  is  to  be  painted  in  fresco — probably 
the  new  fresco  of  which  the  artists  of  Mu- 
nich are  so  sanguine :  its  advantages  are, 
that  it  will  not  require  that  mapping  out  of 
a  part  of  tlie  figure  to  be  painted  in  a  cer- 
tain time  while  the  wall  is  wet  ^  it  admits 
of  being  altered  and  re-touched,  before  it 
receives  a  final  glazing,  which  is  to  make 
it  hard  as  a  wall,  and  last  forever.  The 
secret  is  not  as  yet  divulged ;  but  the  pro- 
cess is  said  to  have  succeeded  completely 
in  a  trial  to  which  it  has  for  two  years  been 
subjected.  The  new  Pinacothek  is  to  have 
One  of  its  exterior  sides  painted  with  this 
new  fresco.  Kaulbach  has  the  commission. 
The  subject  is  the  history  of  Art  in  Ger- 
many :  the  length  will  be  about  300  feet. 

I  now  pass  from  the  sublime — not  to  the 
ridiculous,  but  to  a  work  which  is  most 
strongly  marked  with  a  true  feeling  for  the 
ridiculous.  I  allude  to  the  artist's  series  ot 
illustrations  to  '  Reynard  the  Fox,'  a  few 
more  of  which  he  has  yet  to  complete  be- 
fore it  will  be  published.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  they  could  have  been  pro- 
ducied  by  the  same  hand  a^  the  other  works 
I  have  been  speaking  of.  Kaulbach  has 
displayed  here  an  exquisite  appreciation  oi 
low  cunning,  worldly  pride,  selfishness,  and 
other  mean  passions,  and  expressed  them 
with  truth,  power,  and  spirit,  by  means  of 
the  forms  and  character  of  animals.  The 
poem,  as  you  know,  has  found  a  mother 
country  in  every  land,  so  that  it  is  not  now 
known  which  first  gave  it  birth,  or  the  exact 
time  when  it  was  born,  being  really  an  ex- 
position of  human  character,  which  is  the 
same  every  where  and  in  every  age.  Kaul- 
bach has  grasped  each  idea,  expounded  the 
meaning  of  every  incident,  which  he  has 
stamped  with  such  a  marvellous  perception 
of  worldly  wisdom — so  exposed  hypocrisy, 
and  laughed  at  stolid  duped  ignorance,  su- 
perstition, and  at  presuAiption  in  all  its 
forms  of  priestcraft,  kingcraA,  and  states- 
craft — he  has  so  commented  on  the  social 
f  ices,  follies,  and  weaknesses,  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  forms  they  take  at  the  present 
day;  and  all  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  al- 
legorical poem,  by  the  different  individual^ 
in  the  beast's  family,  that  he  who  runs  may 
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read,  and  he  who  laughs  may  grow  wiser. 
Satire,  irony,  humor,  ^nd  wit,  which  spare 
neither  follies  nor  vices,  whether  high  or 
low,  are  the  engines  which  this  universal 
artist  has  used  for  illustrating  this  poem  of 
all  nations.  His  allusions,  clear  and  point- 
ed, have  not  been  heard  of,  I  fancy,  without 
some  expostulation  from  the  wincing  (but, 
in  Bavaria,  the  powerful)  objects  of  his  re- 
mark. I  am  persuaded  that  when  this  work 
is  known  in  England,  it  will  have  that  place 
assigned  to  it  which  the  few  who  have  seen 
specimens  of  it  already  universally  award 
to  it — it  will  at  once  be  recognized  as  the 
masterpiece  of  a  master-mind.  The  draw- 
ings are  beautifully  etched  by  Rahn,  and 
by  one  of  the  most  talented  engravers  in 
Germany,  (a  young  man  yet,)  by  name 
Sichkich, 


From  th«-LoodoQ  dnartorlj  R«vi«w. 

WALPOLE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 

GEORGE  UI. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rei^n  of  King  George  III. 
By  Horace  Walpok^  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Robert  WalpoU,  Earl  of  Orford.  Now 
first  published  from  the  original  MS8» 
Edited  with  Notes  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Mar" 
chanty  Bart,  4  vols.  8vo.   London,  1845. 

These  Memoirs  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
George  III.  will  add  certainly  not  more, 
and  we  think  less,  to  the  reputation  of 
Horace  Walpole  or  to  English  history  than 
those  of  the  last  ten  years  of  George  II. 
They  have  the  same  occasional  merit  and 
the  same  general  and  pervading  faults.  Thej 
contain  many  traces  of  his  peculiar  wit,  and 
frequent  touches  of  his  graphic  style — a  few, 
and  but  a  few  new  facts  and  lights  scattered 
through  a  very  intricate  mass  of  political 
intrigues — with  an  overbalancing  propor- 
tion of  prejudice,  partiality,  misrepresenta- 
tion,and  inconsistency — trivial  and  variable, 
but  always  rancorous,  resentments — and  a 
genera]  and  constitutional  proclivity  to  slan- 
der and  calumny.  These,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  essential  characteristics  of 
his  admired  Letters;  but  the  gossip  and 
scandal,  which  in  a  familiar  letter  are  not 
merely  tolerated,  but,  as  it  were,  expected 
and  welcomed,  are  grievous  offences  against 
^ood  taste  as  well  as  good  faith  when  it  is 
ittempted  to  array  them  in  the  grave  and 
responsible  character  of  history.  Many, 
otherwise  tolerably  strict  moralists,  will  not 
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scruple  to  enliven  a  convereation  or  a  cor- 
respondence with  circumstances  which  the 
loosest  conscience  would  not  venture  to  re- 
peat in  judicial  evidence.  So  it  is  that  al- 
though many,  most  indeed,  of  the  objection- 
able topics  of  his  two  sets  of  Memoirs,  had 
been  already  produced  in  his  '  Letters,' 
'  Reminiscences/  and  *  WalpoHana,*  they 
tiave  not  there  created  the  same  disgust  or 
indignation,  and,  we  will  add,  tedium  and 
nausea,  which  they  do  in  their  inspissated 
form  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wal- 
pole's  literary  as  well  as  moral  character 
would  hav«  stood  higher  if  these  more 
solemn  chronicles  of  libel  and  malignity 
had  never  been  published. 

We  considered  it  our  duty  Ui  trace,  in  our 
account  of  the  first  set  of  Memoirs,  the 
real  motive  of  Walpole's  personal  animosity 
to  the  leading  political  men  of  the  peripii ; 
and  again  in  our  recent  review  of  the  second 
Uvraison  of  the  '  Letters  to  Mann,'  the 
same  task  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  strange 
blunder  of  the  editor  of  that  publication, 
who  was  so  blind  or  so  indiscreet  as  to  seem 
to  question-  the  justice  of  our  opinion,  even 
while  he  or  she*  reproduced  the  very  docu- 
ments under  Walpole's  own  hand  which 
establish  the  proof  of  corrupt  jobbing  and 
mercenary  slander  against  him  even  more 
flagrantly  than  we  had  originally  stated  it. 

If  the  peculiar  temper  and  personal  bias 
of  the  writer  were  important  ingredients  in 
our  consideration  of  the  earlier  Memoirs, 
they  are  much  more  so  in  the  present  work, 
which  comes  closer  to  our  own  time,  and 
deals  with  persons  and  events  better  known 
and,  on  many  accounts,  more  interesting. 
Referring,  therefore,  to  our  former  Num- 
bers, and  particularly  to  that  for  October, 
1844,  for  the  extraordinary  details  of  the 
influences  under  which  Walpole  acted  and 
wrote,  during  the  period  comprised  in  the 
first  *  Memoirs,'  we  shall  here  repeat  so 
much  of  the  general  facts  as  may  refresh 
our  reader's  memory,  and  we  shall  after- 
wards produce  some  remarkable  elucida- 

*  It  Memi  to  be  generally  andentood  that  the 
^AdvertiBement '  we  allude  to  was  not  in  fact  writ- 
ten by  the  Editor^  but  supplied  to  him  by  Miss 
Berry,  whose  amiaible  partiality  (if'the  paper  was 
indeed  hers)  most  have  obscured  either  ner  me- 
mory on  her  judgment  as  to  the  real  and  indispu- 
table/euC«  of  the  case.  The  writer  (whoever  that 
was^  forgot  or  did  not  observe  that  the  tacts  which 
Walpole  himself  confessed  for  a  narrow  and  tem- 
porary object,  were  irrefragable  evidence  for  the 
larger  and  more  permanent  purpose  to  which  we 
have  applied  them  with  a  force  that  we  venture  to 
assert  defies  rational  contradiction. 
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tions  and  confirmations  of  oar  opinions  af- 
forded by  the  work  that  we  are  about  to  ex- 
amine. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Walpde'a 
wit,  various  and  abundant  as  it  was,  had 
always  an  ill-natured,  selfish,  and  cynical 
turn ;  and  under  any  circumstances  we 
might  have  expected  that  Memoirs  from  his 
pen  would  have  been  tinged  by  the  same 
greedy  appetite  for  scandal  and  the  same 
unscrupulous  propensity  to  satire  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  his  letters ;  but  it  re- 
quired additional  and  deeper  influences  to 
chain  this  lively  and  mercurial  spirit  to  the 
daily  labor  of  a  chronicler,  and  to  evolve  a 
disregard  of  truth,  a  perversity  of  judgment^ 
and  a  rancour  of  feeling  so  intense,  so 
gloomy,  and  we  must  add  so  dull,  as  these 
Memoirs  exhibit.  These  influences  were 
principally  two— one  pecuniary  and  acci- 
dental, and  the  other  physical  and  constitu- 
tional. Walpole's  sole  income  arose  out  of 
no  less  than  J^ve  sinecure  places  or  shares 
of  places  conferred  on  him.  by  Sir  Robert — 
amounting,  he  admits,  when  he  first  receiv- 
ed them,  lo  about  30()0/.  a-year.  They  a  A 
terwards  more  than  doubled  in  value  ,*  but 
we  at  present  take  Walpole's  own  earliest 
estimate.  Of  this  sum  nearly  one-half  was 
derived  from  a  rider^  as  it  was  called,  of 
1400/.  on  the  patent  oflSce  of  Collector  of 
the  Customs,  of  which  his  elder  brother 
Edward  was  the  patentee,  receiving  only 
about  400/.  a-year  of  the  present  profits, 
but  having  the  reversion  of  the  whole  18001. 
if  he  should  survive  Horace.  It  would  be 
useless  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
why  Sir  Robert  made  this  distribution  of 
the  income  of  the  office;  but  the  result 
was  that  Horace  was  thereby  placed,  as  be 
himself  tells  us,  in  the  'precarious'  and 
very  unpleasant  position  of  having  so  large 
a  proportion  of  his  income  dependent  on  the 
life  of  a  brother  ten  years  older  than  him- 
self. But  there  was  also  another  more  pow- 
erful though  less  prominent  interest  of  the 
same  nature  constantly  at  work.  Walpole, 
besides  this  precarious  sinecure  of  1400/. 
a-year,  had  another  office  which  grew  up, 
under  a  cloak  o^almost  menial  humility,  to 
an  enormous  income.  He  was  Usher  of 
the  Exchequer'-* 

^  and  the  duties  of  my  office  are  to  shut  the 
gates  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  fiirnish  paper, 
pens,  ink,  wax,  pencils,  tape,  penknives,  scis- 
sors, parchment,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
articles,  to  the  Treasury,  Exchequer,  dtc" — 
Appendix  to  Letten  to  A/oitn,  1844;  vol  iv.p. 
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This  office  was  performed  by  deputy^  and 
produced  a  clear  profit,  as  stated  in  1780 
by  the  Commissioners  of  accounts,  of  4200/. 
— though  Walpole  himself  had  made  a  re- 
turn of  only  1800/.,  and  it  was  to  defend 
this  erroneous  return  of  his  emoluments 
thai  he  drew  up  the  statement  which  has 
led  to  elucidations  of  his  literary  character 
which  its  author  never  thought  of, 

Walpole  says  these  profiu  were  made  on 
the  articles  supplied  by  him,  and  that  the 
time  of  payment  of  his  bills  and  of  course 
some  previous  inspection  of  them 

<  depends  on  Ae  ffood  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;— and  yet, 
tfiongh  a  mere  irademnan  in  thai  respect,  I 
believe  no  man  will  ever  accuse  me  of  having 
paid  court  to  any  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.' 

» 
• 

We  not  only  accuse,  but  shall  convict  him, 
on  his  own  evidence,  of  having  paid  obse- 
quious court  to  every  First  Lord  in  succes- 
sion ;  he  was  in  a  constant  fever  of  uneasy 
depevdence  on  what  he  peevishly  calls  *  the 
First  Lord's  good  will  and  pleasure/  and  in 
a  restless  anxiety  about  the  examination  and 
discharjpre  of  these  accounU,  which,  it  ap- 
pears from  his  correspondence  with  his 
deputy  ( Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  381 ),  were  some- 
times  chargeable  with  gross  abuse,  and  al- 
ways liable  to  question. 

Such  precariousness  and  annoyances  at- 
tached to  so  large  a  portion  of  his  income 
would  have  been  a  source  of  reasonable 
uneasiness  to  any  man,  and  would  have  jus- 
tified efforts  to  obtain  a  more  secure  posi- 
tion. The  attempts  he  made  we  do  not 
blame  in  themselves ;  but  we  blame,  with 
some  mixture  of  pity,  the  species  of  monih 
mania  under  which  Walpole,  while  pursuing 
this  natural,  but  certainly  interested  object, 
was  eternally  protesting  that  *  disinterested- 
ness was  the  passion  of  his  life'— that  he 
despised  place  and  profit,  and  that  it  was 
his  pride  and  glory  to  soar  above  all  such 
selfish  influences.  We  are  satisfied  that 
Walpole's  anxiety  about  bis  offices,  com- 
bining with  the  constitutional  peculiari- 
ties of  his  temper,  became  the  primum 
mobile  of  all  his  misanthropical  feelings, 
and  led  him  especially  to  calumniate  by  every 
indirect  means,  under  every  false  pretence, 
but  with  inveterate  and  indefatigable  malig- 
nity, every  body  whom  he  knew  or  fancied 
to  have  interfered  with  his  incessant  endea- 
vors to  place  his  income  on  a  more  perma- 
nent footing.    This  was  clearly  the  first  and 
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and  we  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  whole 
truth  could  be  discovered  we  should  find 
that  all  his  animosities  were,  in  some  wav 
or  other,  connected  with  his  great  pecu- 
niary  stake,  or  perhaps  now  and  then  with 
some  collateral  interests  of  the  same  kind. 
Nothing  but  some  such  all-pervadinir  infa- 
tuation  could  have  blinded  the  keen  siirht 
and  blunted  the  nice  taste  of  such  a  man 
to  the  mass  of  inconsistency,  contradiction 
and,  m  fact,  nonsense  which'  his  Memoirs 
present,  and  which  on  any  other  hypothesis 
must  we  suppose  appear  to  every  observant 
reader,  as  it  does  to  us,  quite  inexplicable  • 
but  we  may  say  as  Pope  did  of  anothe^ 
noble  and  eccentric  wit— the  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton — 

*  This  clue,  once  found,  unravels  aJ]  tbe  rest  • 
The  prospect  clears,  and  WB/pa/^sUndsconfest.' 

If  it  be  said  that  his  animosity  against  the 
public  men  of  his  long  day  is  too  aniTersa! 
to  be  attributed  to  a  single  motive,  it  mar 
be  answered  that  in  the  corrupt  and  faction^ 
times  of  which  he  wrote  there  were  so  manv 
changes  of  administration  that— following 
up.,  as  we  shall  see  he  did,  on  ercry  change, 
this  the  first  and  most  important  object  of  his 
whole  life-there  was  perhaps  nd  minister  or 
ministry  from  whom  he  did  not  receive  the 
affiront  of  a  refiisal.     Ho w  m  any  attempts  of 
this  sort  he  may  have  made  we  know  not— 
certainly  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  :  but  it 
IS  by  mere  accident  that  we  have  been  able 
to  trace  so  many.    Such  intrigues,  especi- 
aHy  when  they  fail,  and  still  more  ^hen  the 
offended  postulant  takes  refuge  in  patriot- 
*^L  "*.8«°«/»"y  carefully  conceded  by 
both  parues-by  the  jobber  for  his  own  sake 
—by  the  minister  from  motives  of  personal 
honor  official  duty^OT  political  expediency. 
Old  Sir  Robert  WaIHe  is  said,  we  think 
by  Horace  himself,  to  have  declared  that 
no  one  but  a  minister  could  fully  know  the 
turpitude  of  the  human  heart;  and  accord- 
mgly,  except  in  a  few  rare  cases  of  persons 
biraded  by  personal  vanity  or  resentment, 
we  have  had  scanty  revelations  of  this  sort— 
and  we  should  never  hate  known  any  thimr 
of  the  secret  motives  of  Walpole's  maliirnitv 
but  for  that  apology  for  his  conduct  which 
with  entirely  other  objects  and  a  very  dit 
ferent  aim.  he  drew  up  in  1792,  and  which 
Mr.  Berry,  not,  we  are  satisfied,  seeing  their 
real  meaning  or  full  extent,  had  the  indis- 
cretion— for  historical  truth  a  fortunate  in- 
discretion— to  publish  in  the  great  quarto 
edition  of  Wdpole's  works,  an/which^"S2 


the  chief  motive  of  both  sets'of  Memoirs ;  H^STd.  ITZ:S.  ^.1!^^^?,^ 
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blindness  of  republishing,  the  other  day,  as 
if,  instead  of  being  the  piece  de  conviction^ 
it  had  been  an  honorable  excuse.  In  that 
paper  we  found  an  account  of  his  strange 
manoeuvres  with  Mr.  Pelham,  and  were 
thence  led  to  the  details  of  his  enormous 
sinecure  income,  and  the  influence  which 
his  expectations  and  his  disappointments 
with  respect  to  them  had  on  his  conduct 
and  on  his  writings.  In  the  Memoirs  now 
before  us  this  influence  appears  in  additional 
and  growing  force,  and  indeed  so  mingles 
itself  with  every  page  that  not  only  are  we 
bound  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth  to  ex- 
pose it,  but  we  really  do  not  think  we  could 
give  a  better  general  idea  of  the  work  than 
by  following  this  clue.  But%in  order  to 
present  a  full  view  of  the  case,  we  must 
mention  (very  shortly)  his  first  attempts 
with  Mr.  Pelham  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, which  were  more  fully  detailed  in 
our  article  on  the  first  Memoirs. 

In  1751,  at  the  oulset  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  political  life,  his  first  thought  was  to 
procure  the  addition  of  his  own  life  to  that 
of  his  brother  in  the  Customs*  place ;  and 
he  reckoned  confidently  on  the  Pelhams — 
old  friends  of  his  father  who  were  then  in 
power,  and  of  whom  he  himself  was  a  zeal- 
ous supporter — to  make  this  change.  The 
ministers,  though  willing  to  oblige  him, 
were  either  reluctant  or  afraid  to  grant  an 
additional  life  in  so  great  a  place ;  but  they 
offered  to  substitute  Horace  for  Edward,  if 
the  latter  would  consent.  This  Horace  pro- 
tests he  most  indignantly  rejected ;  and  it 
may  be  true,  for  he  knew  very  well  that 
Edward  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  sacrifice 
gratuitously  his  present  third  of  the  place, 
and  the  whole  reversion. 

Immediately  on  the  failure  of  this  nego- 
tiation, Horace,  who  had  been  up  to  that 
moment. the  obsequious  servant  of  the  Pel- 
ham  Ministry,  turned  short  round — and 
'  commenced  those  false  and  scandalous  Me- 
moirs of  the  last  ten  years  of  George  II. — 
in  which,  while  not  merely  concealing,  but 
directly  disclaiming,  any  personal  motive, 
and  assuming 

'  a  patriot*!  all-atoning  name/ 

he  libels,  with  the  most  inveterate  rancor, 
every  body  whom  we  know,  and  many  oth- 
ers whom  we  believe,  to  have  had  a  share 
in  his  disappointment. 

Ou  Mr.  Pelham's  death,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  became  Minister,  and  we  find 
that  in  1755  there  was  some  kind  of  nego- 


tiation through  Mr.'  Fox  for  obtaining  from 
the  Duke  a  grant  of  the  Customs*  place  for 
H.  Walpole's  life :  that  too  failed — reject- 
ed, says  Walpole,' '  because  he  would  accept 
no  favor  from  that  Duke,' — which  is  cer- 
tainly untrue;  for  we  find  that  when  New- 
castle, after  a  short  interregnum,  ajraiii  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  in  1758,  Walpole 
made  two  attempts,  both  very  corrupt,  to 
sell  this  place  to  the  Duke  or  his  nomineeJ* 
This  also  fails ;  and  yet  Walpole  has  the — 
may  we  not  say — effrontery  to  declare  in 
his  first  Memoirs  that  '  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle never  gave  him  ih^L  most  distant 
cause  for  dissatisfaction.' — (iT  335.) 

Here  open  the  new  Memoirs,  of  which, 
as  we  have  said,  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acteristics will  be  best  developed  by  en- 
deavoring to  explain  Walpole's  statement 
of  the  motives  of  other  men  by  what  we 
know  or  have  good  reason  to  suspect  of  hia 
own. 

■The  most  prominent  feature  that  strikes 
us  at  the  outset,  and  all  through  the  work, 
is  the  large  and  very  unfavorable  share  of 
Walpole's  notice  engrossed  by  Lord  Bute. 
From  the  first  pages  of  the  first  volume,  to 
the  very  closing  lines  of  the  last,  Lord 
Bute  is  the  object  of  the  most  indefatiga- 
ble malevolence.  Every  body  is  ill-treated  ; 
most  others,  however,  are  dealt  with  as  their 
names  happen  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative;  but  Lord  Bute,  under  the  invid- 
ious title  of  *  The  Favorite,'  and  with  all 
the  odious  imputations  and  insinuations  at- 
tached to  that  name,  is  introduced  on  every 
occasion — ^those  even  in  which  he  could  by 
no  possibility  have  had  any  concern— and 
with,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  moBt 
flagrant  falsehtjod.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  we  expected  something  of  this 
kind,  but  our  worst  expectations  are  ex. 
ceeded.  In  our  review  of  the  last  collec- 
tion of  the  Letters  to  Mann,  we  extracted 
two  passages  from  Walpole's  autobiographi- 
cal '  Notes,'  one  dated  .l^^ih  August,  1766, 
stating  that  he  then  '  began  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Reign  of  George  111.,'  which,  we  added, 
were  about  to  be  published;  the  second, 
we  said,  '  looked  trivial,  but  might  turn  oat 
to  be  important,'  viz. : — 

<  1761— 16th  July,  wrote  the  <^  Garland,"  a 
poem  on  the  King,  and  sent  it  to'  Lady  Bute,- 
but  not  in  my  own  hand,  nor  with  my  name  ; 
nor  did  ever  own  it' — Letters  to  Ma!nn,roi,  it. 
p.  349. 

•See  Walpoles  Worki,  toI.  ii.  p.^SSG;  sad 
^arterly  Review,  vol.  xxvil.  p.  199.  '  • 
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aDd^then  we  went  on  to  say,-^ 

'We  know  nothing  of  this  piece,  and  should 
be  glad  if  it  were  recovered.  If,  as  may  be 
presumed,  it  was  a  panegyric,  it  would  anord 
a  curious  contrast  with  Walpole's  subsequent 
rancor  against  George  III.  and  Lord  Bute. — 
We  really  have  a  curiosity  to  compare  the 
Memoirs  of  George  III.  in  1766  [of  which  we 
then  knew  no  more  than  the  name]  with  the 
« Garland"  of  1761:— Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  Ixxiv. 
p.  415. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover 
the  *  Garland ;' — being,  as  Walpole  tells  us, 
anonymous,  the  copy  sent  to  Lady  Bute 
was  probably  lost  or  destroyed  with  the 
mass  of  fulsome  trash  with  which  no  doubt 
flatterers  of  less  note,  but  not  meaner  or 
greedier   than  Walpole,  overwhelmed  the 

*  Favorite.'  But  as  Walpole  took  the 
trouble  of  recording  the  composition,  we 
dare  say  he  also  took  care  to  preserve  the 
original,  which  is  probably  amongst  his  pa- 
pers. Walpole,  it  will  be  observed,  states 
that  he  had  sent  it  anonymously ^  meaning 
to  imply  that  his  flattery,  since  it  was  anon- 
ymous, roust  have  been  disinterested — a 
gross  non  sequitur — for  the  temporary  veil 
might  be  lifted  whenever  any  merit  was  to 
be  claimed.  It  was  probably,  like  all  Wal- 
pole's  rhymes,  so  bad  as  to  be  wholly  dis- 
regarded, and  was  therefore  *ntvtr  oumed;'  if 
it  should  be  brought  to  light,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  it  will  corroborate  all  our  suspi- 
cions. 

But  we  have  evidence  enough  of  Wal- 
pole's  time-serving  duplicity,  without  the 
actual  verses.      They  were  written,   the 

•  Notes  •  say,  on  the  16th  July,  176L  On 
the  8th  July,  the  King  declared  in  Council 
his  intentiop  to  marry  ;  it  is  clear  then  that 
the  '  Garland '  transmitted  to  Lady  Bute 
was  a  congratulatory  poem  on  the  intended 
marriage,  written,  we  see,  with  all  a  cour- 
tier's haste,  and  witb,  we  dare  say,  all  a 
courtier's  adulation.  But  in  the  Memoirs, 
we  find  under  the  same  date  a  sneering  and 
sarcastic  account  of  the  intended  marriage, 
in  which  it  is  represented  as  the  device  of  a 
^ junto* — the  Princess  Dowager  and  Lord 
Bute — to  perpetuate  their  power  over  the 
King ; — and  this  'junto^'  being  alarmed  at 
some  symptoms  of  the  King's  aversion  to 
the  match  thus  forced  upon  him,  employ  a 
tool  to  watch  and  interrupt  His  Majesty's 
conversations:  and  who  do  our  readers 
think  this  tool  wasi?  No  otber  than  Lady 
Bute — Lady  Bute,  the  very  person  whom 
Walpole  had  chosen  as  the  most  decorous 
and  acceptable  channel  of  his  poetical  con* 
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gratulations  on  an  auspicious  union  wliich 
he  so  soon  after  describes  as  the  dark  in- 
trigue of  an  unprincipled  Junlo.  If  a  '  jun- 
to' be  unprincipled,  what  shall  we  say  of 
him  who  applauds  its  intrigues  ?  If  a  '  Fa- 
vorite '  be  so  odious,  what  shall  we  say  of 
one  who  descends  to  court  him  by  such 
skulking  flattery  as  we  have  seen;  and, 
'still  more  monstrous,  boasts  not  only  of  his 
general  high-mindedness  towards  all  minis- 
ters, but  that  he  '  had  never  bowed  to  the 
plenitude  of  Lord  Bute's  power?'  {Mem. 
ii.  5.)  It  is  true;  he  bad  not  bowed — ^he 
had  crawled. 

At  length,  however,  we  arrive  at  the  ex- 
planation of  all  this  virulent  animosity. — 
We  know  from  Walpole  himself  {Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  376)  that  very  soon  after  the 
King's  accession  he  attempted  some  cc^ole^ 
ries  of  his  Majesty  and  Lprd  Bute  on  *  their 
love  and  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  their 
countenance  of  genius;*  while  in  the  Me- 
moirs, under  the  same  date  he  sneers  at  the 
would-be  'Augustus,*  who  stupidly  falls 
asleep  over  the  objects  of  art  put  before  him 
by  an  ignorant,  tasteless,  and  illiterate  Ma^ 
cenas '  (vol.  i.  p.  18). 

Let  us  now  look  for  some  explanation  of 
this  duplicity — this  fulsome  flattery  ex- 
changed for  virulent  abuse.  Having  no  in- 
formation but  the  scanty  traces  which  Wal- 
pole inadvertently  supplies,  we  cannot  say 
whether,  on  Lord  Bute's  accession  as  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Walpole  made  any 
overtures  to  him  to  obtain  an  arrangement 
of  his  offices ;  but  we  do  know  that  Wal- 
pole agaiir  addressed  an  adulatory  letter  to 
Lord  Bute  on  his  Majesty's  and  his  Lord- 
ship's patronage  of  the  arts,  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  the  contemporaneous  tone  of  the 
Memoirs  {Works,  ii.  378);  and  we  find 
soon  after  a  short  dry  note  (which  seems  to 
imply  a  previous  correspondence  on  the 
subject),  requesting  Lord  Bute  to  order  the 
payment  of  his  ofiice  bills,  which  had  been, 
it  seems,  for  some  months  delayed.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  that  Walpole  attributed 
this  delay  to  Fox's  enmity.  It  is,  however, 
clear  from  the  style  of  his  note,  that  there 
was  a  coolness  with  Lord  Bute  also  on  this 
point ;  but  be  that  as  it  may — Lord  Bute, 
just  before  he  resigned  the  Treasury,  com- 
mitted an  ofl*ence  which  Walpole  never  for- 
got nor  forgave. 

*  The  place  in  the  Custom  house  held  by  my 
brother  [Sir  Edward],  but  the  far  greater  share 
of  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  me  by  my 
father  for  my  brother^  life,  was  also  granted 
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in  reversion  to  Jenkinson.*  I  was,  I  confess, 
much  provoked  at  this  grant,  and  took  occasion 
of  fomerUing  the  ill-humor  against  the  Fa- 
vorite^ who  thus  excluded  me  from  the  possi- 
kUity  of  obtaining  the  continuance  oj  that 
pilule  to  myself  in  case  of  my  brother^s  deathJ' 
— Mem.  h  265. 

He  then  affects  to  care  little  about  it,  and, 
repeats  a  story,  the  falsehood  of  which  he 
elsewhere  reveals,  of  his  having  twice  re- 
fused it;  and  then  adds  that  he  was  on 
terms  of  '  great  civility  '  with  Lord  fiute, 
and  that  his  resentment  towards  him  *  kept 
no  deep  root.'  Alas !  we  have  evidence 
that  it  rankled  through  the  whole  of  Wal- 
pole's  long  life.     He  proceeds : — 

'  And  I  can  with  the  utmost  truth  say  that*  as 
I  afterwards,  though  never  connected  with  him, 
was  on  many  occasions  friendiv  to  that  great 
Favorite^  so  n6  word  in  these  Memoirs  to  his 
prejudice  has  been  dictated  by  a  vindictive 
■pirii.'— 16.  266. 

And  then,  to  show  the  absence  of  all  vin- 
dictive spirit,  he  proceeds  in  the  verp  same 
page  to  expatiate  on  the  '  infinite  ill  he  had 
occasioned  to  his  country ;'  *  the  meanness 
of  his  ability,  and  the  poorness  of  his  spirit, 
which  place   him  below  resentment;*    and 
concludes  with  saying  that  this  'pusillani- 
maus   Favorite  purchased*    a    scandalous 
peace,     {lb,  267.)     Is  this  not  insanity? 
Uould  any  man  in  his  sober  senses  persuade 
himself  that  his  resentment  '  kept  no  deep 
root,'  when  he  in  the  very  same  page  re- 
corded this  gross  abuse  and  these  unfound- 
ed libels  on  the  man  with  whom  he  was 
living  on  civil,  and  even  friendly  terms? 
But  it  was  not  in  the  first  burst  of  his  mono- 
maniacal  fury  merely  that  he  recorded  this 
bitter  imputation — he  did  so  to  the  very 
last — and  during  the   whole  four  volumes 
insists  and  persists  that  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Bute  in  1763  waa' pretended;*  that 
he  still  continued  the  Favorite — a  character 
in  that  case  the  more  odious,  because'  it 
would  have  been  really  criminal;   that  he 
governed  the  King  in  private  in  opposition 
lo  his  constitutional  advisers,  and  was  the 
real  ^^ause  of  every  thing  that  Walpole,  in 
iiis  insane  spirit  of  faction,  chooses  to  think 
ainiaibrtune  or  a  crime.     We  care  nothing 
a'bout  Lord  Bute  any   more  than    we  do 
about  Lord  Chatham  or  Lord  Orford — in 
truth  much  less — but  we  care  a  great  deal 
Kbout  truth  and  justice,  and  we  will  not,  as 
far  as  our  exposure  may  reach,  permit  the 

'  Private  -Secretary  to  Lord  Bate .^ITafpo/a. 


mean  and  dirty  spite  of  a  disappointed  job- 
ber to  sully  the  fountains  of  history. 

But  af\er  we  had  labored  with  indigna« 
tion  through  these  accumulated  and  pro- 
tracted  falsehoods — now  known  and  admit- 
ted by  every  candid  and  well-informed  per- 
son to  be  so— of  the  post^offidal,  unconsti- 
tutional and  criminal  influence  of  Lord 
Bute — the  mainspring  and  chief  topic  of 
these  Memoirs — we  were  astonished  to  find 
in  the  last  volume  a  note  of  WaJpole's,  in 
which  he  overthrows  by  a  stroke  of  his  own 
pen  the  whole  edifice  he  had  been  so  man/ 
years  building,  and  leads  us  to  the  very  just 
but  here  surprising  conclusion  that  there  is 
not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  all  that  he  has 
said'on  the  chief  and  predominant  topic  of 
his  four  volumes. 

In  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Burke  published 
his  '  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents ;' 
of  the  great  merit  of  which  we  know  (ex- 
cept the  pamphlet  itself)  no  greater  proof 
than  Walpole's  long,  peevish,  and  inconsist- 
ent criticism  of  it.  Its  faults  in  Wal- 
pole's eyes  were  manifold ;  it  took,  in  spite 
of  Burke's  party  feelings,  a  higher  view  of 
political  duties  than  Walpole  could  under- 
stand, and  spoke  generous  sentiments  which 
he  never  could  ^1 — but  his  chief  objec- 
tions are  two — first,  it  was '  calculated  for  no 
one  end '  but  to  exalt  Lord  Rockingham,  and 
Lord  Rockingham  was  first  minister  when 
Walpole  was,  as  we  shall  see,  noi  offered 
political  place,  and  was  refused  a  job ; — 
but  secondly — 

'  The  most  abmjrd  part  of  all  was  Burke's  dis- 
charging Lord  Bute  of  all  present  influence, 
[1770] — a  fact  not  only  improbable,  but  it  was 
extremely  unwise  in  a  political  light,  for  the 
book  thus  removed  from  the  people's  cUtention 
an  odious  and  ostensible  object  J — ^iv.  133. 

• 

And  after  thus  admitting  that  Lord  Bute's 
continued  and  secret  influence  was  only  a 
probability  (and  the  reasons  with  which  he 
supports  this  probability  are  absolute  non- 
sense), and  confessing  that  the  real  object 
was  to  keep  up  an  odious  and  ostensible  im- 
putation before  the  eyes  of  the  people — af- 
ter, we  say,  these  admissions,  he  goes  on 
treating  with  the  most  solemn  malignity 
Lord  Bute  (who  during  a  great  part  of  the 
interval  had  been  residing  abroad,  and  had 
no  more  concern  with  the  administration  at 
home  than  with  the  court  at  Veraaifles)  as 
the  still  predominant  *  Favorite;^  and  actual 
dispenser  of  all  favors  and  adviser  of  all 
measures; — but  then  comes  the  note  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  which,  to  use 
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a  hoinel  J  metaphor,  kicks  dawn  the  pail  he 
had  been  so  long  and  assiduously  filling : — 

'  I  have  changed  my  opinion,  1  confess^  va- 
rious times,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Bute's  fa- 
vor with  the  King.' 

or  which  various  changes  of  opinion,  be  it 
observed,  these  veracious  Memoirs  afford 
no  trace ;  all  is  one  black  assumption  of  a 
despotic  and  disgracefuiyovort/Min— though 
he  goes  on  further  to  confesi 


*  that  even  before  his  accession  the  King  was 
weary  both  of  his  mother  and  her  favorite,  and 
wanted  to,  and  did,  shake  off  much  of  that  in- 
fluence. After  Lord  Bute^s  resignation^  his 
credit  declined  still  more? 

And  then,  in  a  rambling,  contradictory, 
and  almost  unintelligible  style,  he  proceeds 
to  state  other  pros  and  cons^  concluding — 
if,  indeed,  any  thing  that  he  ever  produced 
in  the  way  of  reasoning  can  be  called  a 
conclusion — with  an  acquittal  of  Lord  Bute 
and  the  substitution  of  another  '  rdious  and 
ostensible'  victim — Mr.  Jenkinson — 

'  If  I  have  accounted  rightly  for  so  great  a 
mystery,  as  whether  Lord  Bute  had  an  ascen- 
dant or  not  from  the  time  of  his  ceasing  to  be 
openly  prime  minister — [meaning  that  his  final 
opinion  was  that  no  such  influence  existed] — 
I  might  be  asked,  who  then  had  real  influence 
with  the  King — for  his  subsequent  ministers 
indubitably  had  not  ? — I  should  answer  read- 
ily, Jenkinson.^ — iv.  134. 

Jenkinson  ? — Oh  yes !  Mr.  Jenkinsou  had 
obtained  '  the  reversion  of  the  place  in  the 
Customs,  thus  excluding  me  from  the  possi^ 
bility  of  the  continuance  of  that  place  to 
myself^  And  Mr.  Jenkinson  therefore  was 
to  replace  Lord  Bute  as  a  scarecrow  of  fac- 
tion. But  when  at  length,  afler  so  much 
deliberation  and  so  many  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  Walpole  professes  to  hare  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  (which  we  all  know  a/t- 
unde  to  be  the  true  one),  that  Lord  Bute's 
interference  and  influence  ceased  bond  fide 
on  his  public  resignation, '  does  he  make 
any  amends,  or  endeavor  i|i  any  other  way 
than  by  this  confused  and  ambiguous  note 
of  1770  to  retract  his  error?  Not  at  all ; 
he  still  persists  in  gratifying  his  posthumous 
vengeance  for  his  own  grievance  by  be- 
queathing to  posterity  a  series  of  imputa- 
tions against  Lord  Bute  and  the  King, 
which  he  knew,  even  before  he  had  written 
one  line  of  them,  to  be  false ;  for  to  crown 
ail  this,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  Walpole 


never  from  the  first  moment  believed  in  this 
pretended  influence,  as — in  addition  to  the 
hint  above  quoted,  that '  the  King  even  be- 
fore his  accession  was  weary  of  the  **  Fa- 
vorite "  ' — we  And  Horace,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign,  and  before  he  had  thought  of 
the  '  Memoirs,'  writing  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1763,  to  Mr.  Conway,  whom  he 
neither  woold  nor  could  deceive  : — 

'  Indeed  I  think  Mr.  B^'s  power  so  well  es- 
tablished that  Lord  Bute  would  find  it  more 
difficult  to  remove  him  than  he  did  his  prede- 
cessors, and  may  even  feel  the  efiects  of  the 
weight  he  had  made  over  to  him,  for  it  is  already 
ohcious  that  Lord  Buie^s  levie  is  not  the  present 
path  to  fortune.  Permanence  is  not  the  com- 
plexion of  these  tiroes — a  distressful  circum- 
stance to  the  votaries  of  a  court.' — Letters^  iv. 
255. 

We  may  seem  to  have  gone  into  more 
detail  on  this  point  than  is  necessary — for 
Lord  Brougham,  whose  testimony  is  on 
every  account  of  the  highest  value,  mtist 
be  admitted  to  have  settled  the  question* 
In  his  historical  sketch  of  Lord  North,  he 
says — 

^  It  is  no  doubt  a  commonly  received  notion, 
and  was  at  one  time  an  article  of  belief  among 
the  popular  party,  that  Lord  Bute  continued 
the  King's  secret  adviser  afler  the  termiiuition 
of  his  short  administration ;  but  this  is  wholly 
without  foundation.  The  King  never  had  any 
kind  of  communication  with  him,  directly  or 
indirectly  *,  nor  did  he  ever  see  him  but  once, 
and  the  history  of  that  occurrence  suddenly 
puts  the  greater  part  of  the  stories  to  flight 
which  are  current  upon  this  subject  .  .  . 
The  assertion  that  the  common  reports  are 
utterly  void  of  all  foundation,  ana  that  no 
communication  whsCtever  of  any  kind  or  upon 
any  matter,  public  or  private,  ever  look  plaoe 
between  the  parties,  we  make  upon  the  most 
positive  information,  proceeding  directly  both 
from  George  III.  and  from  Lord  Bute.' — 
Brougham^s  Historical  Sketches,  Knight's 
edition,  pp.  61,  62. 

We,  however,  think  it  right  to  retain,  as 
against  Walpole,  the  more  equivocal  evi- 
dence that  his  own  volumes  afford.* 

*  Before  we  cloge  the  chapter  of  Lord  Bate  we 
mast  notice  aterioas  error  into  which  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  Editor  has  fallen.  Walpole  savs  in 
his  text,  that  *  In  bis  first  council  the  Kiac 
named  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  add  Lord 
Bate,  of  the  cabinet;'  on  which  the  Editor  ob- 
serves, <  This  Domination  was  severely  criticised 
in  the  publications  of  tbe  da^.  It  is  treated  by 
Mr.  Adolpbus  as  a  simple  nommation  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  is  defended  as  such  on  the  ground 
tfaat'the  Groom  of  the  Stole  has  always  been  con- 
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Id  1762  Mr.  Fox  undertook  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons  under  Lord 
Bute :  he  had  been  an  early  friend  of  Wal- 
pole's,  yet  there  are  few  characters  worse 
treated  in  both  sets  of  the  Memoirs.  Of 
the  cause  of  this  enmity  (which  seems  to 
have  been  concealed  with  studious  hypoc- 
risy during  Fox's  life)  we  find  some  by  no 
means  complete,  yet  very  characteristic 
traces  in  another  oL those  indiscreet  apolo- 
gies by  which  Wa^le — with  the  usual  ill- 
luck  of  an  over-cunning  man  telling  an 
untrue  story — in  tinkering  one  hole  seldom 
fails  to  make  a  worse : —  ^ 

<I  had  soon  aAer  my  appearance  in  tlie 
world  lived  in  much  inumacv*  with  Fox,  and 
had  warmly  espoused  his  eide  when  persecu- 
ted by  the  DuRe  and  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
and  had  happened  to  confer  some  other  little 
favors  upon  nim.  I  had  carefully  avoided  re- 
ceiving the  smallest  or  the  greatest  from  him.' 
—vol.  1.  p.  211. 

He  does  not  tell  us  what  those  '  greatest 
favors'  were  which  at  that  early  period  Fox 
could  have  granted  and  Walpole  so  '  care' 
fully  avoided f'  when  we  see  that. he  had 
been  soliciting  '  great  favors'  from  one 
whom  he  hated  still  more  than  Fox — Mr. 
Pelham.     He  proceeds,  however : — 

'As  Fox's  character  opened  more  to  the 
world  I  declined  any  connection  with  him  in 
politics,  though  determining  never  to  have  a 
quarrel  with  him.  as  I  well  knew  his  vindictive 
nature.  When  he  united  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  [in  1755],  he  had  ofi'ered— in  trtUh 
elightly  enough — to  procure  the  reversion  of  a 
considerable  place  which  I  hold  only  for  my 
brother^s  life  to  be  confirmed  for  my  otm,  pro- 

ttitated  a  Privy  Councillor.  This  ii  a  miscon- 
ception. The  empty  honor  of  the  council  could 
be  grudged  by  do  one  to  a  great  officer  of  the 
household — the  real  grievance  was  his  admission 
into  the  cabinet.' — i.  8.  Now,  we  are  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Adolpbus  is  right,  and  that  the  miscon- 
ception is  on  the  part  of  the  Editor.  Walpole 's 
mention  of  the '  cabinet '  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen 
\  for  *  cauneil^*  as  the  Editor  might  have  surmised 
from  seeing  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  named 
with  Lord  Bute,  and  every  one  knows  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  not  of  the  cabinet.  It  is  also 
equally  well  known  that  the  cabinet  is  not  named 
by  the  King  in  council ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  in- 
disputable that  Lord  Bute  was  not  of  the  cabinet 
till  some  months  later,  when  he  became  Secreta- 
ry of  State. 

*  So  great  a  political  intimacy  that  Walpole 
was  one  of  two  or  three  confidential  firiends  whom 
Fox  consulted  as  to  his  accepting  the  seals  of  Sec- 
retary and  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons 
froip  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1754 — Mahon^ 
iv.  56. 


vided  I  would  be  on  good  terms  with  tlys 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  I  answered  with  much 
scorn,  <^  I  will  not  accept  that  reversion  from 
the  Duke."'— vol.  i.  p.  211. 

Fox,  perhaps,  when  he  made  this  slight 
overture,  was  not  aware  that  this  favor  had 
been  only  four  years  before  refused  by  Mr. 
Pelham — probably  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  brother  the  Duke  and  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  both  of  whom  were  still  in  power ; 
— but  Walpole  no  doubt  riemembered  it 
keenly,  and  scornfully  refused  what  he  sus- 
pected Fox,  who  mentioned  it  so  slightly, 
could  not  have  obtained.  And  as  to  his 
averson  to  receive  such  favors  from  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  we  have  only  to  re- 
mind our  readers  of  the  corrupt  favors  that 
he  solicited  from  that  Duke  in  November, 
1758. 

This  negotiation  with  Fox  in  1755,  Wal- 
pole relates  as  introductory  to  another  still 
more  shameless.  Fox  having  undertaken 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
very  naturally  set  about  mustering  his 
forces ;  and  with  a  view  of  securing  Wal- 
pole and  his  connections,  wrote  him  the 
following  letter,  which  Walpole  calls  *  art" 
ful  and  disingenuous,  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  us  to  tell  plainly  and 
honestly  what  all  but  Ministers  and  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  would  be  apt  to  call  its 
very  dishonest  purpose- :— > 

<To  THE  Hon.  H.  Walpole. 

<  November  21, 1762. 

<  Dear  Sir,— When  1  heard  that  the  Parks^ 
which  liOrd  Ashburnham  had  quitted,  were 
worth  2200/.  a-year  (as  they  certainly  are),  I 
thought  such  an  income  might,  if  not  prevent, 
at  least  procrastinate  your  nejphew'a  ruin.  I 
find  nobody  knows  his  lordship's  thoughts  on 
the  present  state  of  politics.  Perhaps  he  has 
none. 

'Now  are  you  willing  and  are  you  the  pro- 
per person  to  tell  Lord  Orford  that  I  will  do 
my  best  to  procure  this  office  for  him  if  I  can 
soon  learn  that  he  desires  it*^  If  he  doea 
choose  it.  I  doubt  not  of  his  and  his  friend 
Boone's  [member  for  Lord  Orford's  borough 
of  Casde- rising]  hearty  assistance  ;  and  be- 
lieve I  shall  see  you  too  much  ofteoer  in  the 
Hquse  of  Commons. 

'  TTiis  is  offering  you  a  bribe,  but  it  is  such  a 
one  as  one  good-natured  man  may  offer  to  an- 
other,' &c. —  Worksy  vol.  L  p.  213. 

Walpole's  reply  is  not  quite  so  intelligi- 
ble; but  as  its  conclusion  eulogises  his  own 
scrupulous  delicacy,  we  shall  produce  it 
that  it  may  speak  for  itself.     He  sayB  he 
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will  transmit  the  offer  to  his  nephew  with- 
out any  advice : —  x 

'  Because  I  do  not  mean  to  be  involved  in  the 
affair  any  otherwise  than  as  a  roesBenger.  A 
man  who  is  so  scrupulous  as  not  to  accept  any 
obligation  (or  himself,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
accept  one  for  another  without  thinking  him- 
self bound  in  gratitude  as  much  as  if  done  to 
himself.  The  very  little  share  I  ever  mean  to 
take  more  in  public  affairs  shall  and  must  be 
•  dictated  by, disinterested  motives.  I  have  no 
one  virtue  to  support  me  but  that  disinterest- 
edness ;  and  if  I  act  with  you,  no  man  living 
shall  say  that  it  was  not  by  choice  and  by 
principle.^ — ib.  216. 

We  should  have  expected  that  such  high 
disinterestedness  would  have  flamed  out 
against  an  avowed  bribe — not  at  all ;  and 
the  result  was  that  Lord  Orford  accepted 
the  rangership,  and  that  Horace  Walpole 
voted  for  Lord  Bute's  peace— a  peace  which 
he  every  where  throughout  the  whole  Me- 
moirs censures  with  undying  virulence,  as 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Bute  and  Fox  person- 
ally corrupt.  He  calls  it  'a  scandalous 
peace,*  (i.  169) — *  ruinous  and  shameful  to 
ihe  country,'  (i.  338) — '  thunder  was  want" 
ing  to  blast  such  a  treaty'  ^i.  226) — '  the 
infamy  of  the  peace*  (i.  168).  Yet  he  and 
bis  nephew  accepted  Fox's  '  bribe/  and 
voted  for  the  peace. 

Bad  as  this  appears,  we  suspect  that 
there  was  still  worse  behind.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Walpole's  vote  was  determined 
altogether  by  his  nephew's  place,  about 
which  he  probably  cared  very  little ;  and 
we  find  that  be  was  exceedingly  enraged 
with  something  iu  Fox's  conduct  in  the 
affair,  which  is  not  explained,  but  which, 
we  strongly  suspect,  was  that,  instead  of 
this  superfluous  care  about  his  nephew,  Fox 
had  not  contrived  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment for  his  own  places.  That  this  was 
strongly  in  his  mind  is  clear,  for  he  imme- 
diately adds  that  Fox  was  displeased  by  his 
answer  to  the  '  artful  and  disingenuous  let- 
ter,' and  showed  his  spite  by  prompting 
Martin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
delay  the  payment  of  Walpole's  office- 
bills ;  on  which  Horace  adds  that  he  made 
a  direct  appeal  to  Lord  Bute  and  was  re- 
dressed :— not,  however,  very  speedily ;  for 
from  the  note  to  Lord  Bote,  already  men- 
tioned, it  appears  that  payment  was  delayed 
for  Ave  months  afler  Lord  Bute  had  signed 
the  order.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Lord 
Bote  had  for  some  reason  interposed  a  new 
delay,  and  that  reason  could  not  have  been 
exactly  what  Walpole  represents — ^Fox's 


dissatisfaction  with  his  answer — for  the  ob- 
stacle had  arisen,  it  seems,  a  month  before 
the  date  of  Fox's  letter.  This  affair,  what- 
ever the  details  may  have  been,  evidently 
rankled  in  Walpole's  mind,,  always  morbid- 
ly sore  on  the  subject  of  his  offices,  and  in- 
flamed his  animosity  against  both  Bute  and 
Fox. 

Yet  this  was  not  Mr.  Fox's  greatest  o^- 
fence  at  this  period.  After  repeating  his 
violent  censures  of  Fox  for  the  shameless 
corruption  with  which  he  obtained  votes 
for  the  peace,  and  stating  that  the  numbers 
of  the  division  were  printed — ^227  against 
63 — he  adds,  '  had  they  printed  the  names, 
the  world  would  have  known  the  names  of 
those  who  were  not  bribed!' — he  having 
been  in  the  majority,  and  in  that  majority 
we  doubt  whether  there  was  any  man  more 
open  to  the  imputation  of  bribery  than  him- 
self. Probably  he  was  the  only  one  of  them 
all  that  had  accepted  a  ^rt6e— offered  di- 
rectly eo  nomine.  He  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  vengeance  that  Fox  took  of 
those  placemen  who  had  voted  against  the 
government — *  a  more  severe  political  per- 
secution never  raged,'  and  so  on — wjth 
such  vehemence,  that  the  Editor,  apparent- 
ly well  inclined  to  excuse  Mr.  Fox,  knows 
not  what  to  say  in  his  defence,  and  after 
several  successive  expressions  of  regret  at 
divers  instances  quoted  by  Walpole,  can 
only  wind  up  by  saying,  '  "This  persecution 
is  inexcusable,  and  very  unlike  Mr.  Fox, 
who  was  a  very  good-humored  man.'  Sir 
Denis  de  Marchant  might  have  boldly  said 
that  the  ministers  did  no  more  on  this  occa- 
sion than  their  mere  duty.  Gould  they 
have  carried  on  the  government  an  hour  in 
those  days  of  faction,  if  on  such  a  question 
as  A  Pbacb — the  pivot  on  which  all  national ' 
as  well  as  all  party  interests  turned — they 
had  permitted  their  subordinate  placemen 
to  oppose  them  with  impunity  7  But  Sir 
Denis  might  have  seen  that  it  was  no  ten- 
derness for  the  little  ousted  clique,  whom 
Walpole  despised  and  hated,  that  excited 
his  virtuous  indignation.  The  real  cause 
comes  out  a  little  later  :— 

^  The  persecution  set  on  foot  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year  was  kept  up  with  unrelaxed  se- 
verity ....  and  though  Mr.  Fox  enjoyed 
a  considerable  sinecure  m  Ireland,  yet  so 
much  did  his  thirst  of  vengeance  surmount 
his  interest,  that  a  question  was  put  to  the 
Chancellor  whether  the  King  could  not  take 
away  patents  granted  in  former  reigns  .''— 
vol.  I.  p.  240. 

The  patents  of  former  reigns !      '  Ha } 
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thou  hast  touched  me  nearly  !'  But  this  is 
followed  by  a  still  more  striking  instance 
of  the  selfish  virulence  of  Walpole's  judg- 
ment of  men.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the 
Solicitor  General,  is  distinguished  through- 
out all  Walpole's  works  by  a  special  mea- 
sure of  obloquy  and  defamation.  In  this 
place  he  says  of  him : — 

<  This  man  now  rose  from  obscure  infamy  to 
that  infamous  fame  which  will  long  stick  to 
him.  It  was  known  that  in  prirate  causes  he 
took  money  from  both  parties.' — lb. 

To  this  the  Editor  enters  a  very  faint  de- 
nial— '  the  charge  is  very  improbable,  as  he 
had  too  many  rivals  and  enemies  to  admit 
of  such  conduct  remaining  unpunished,' 
dl&c.  6lc.  This  is  a  very  inadequate  notice 
of  such  an  atrocious  calumny — the  real 
explanation  and  consequent  refutation  of 
which  are  found  even  in  Walpole's  own 
text,  in  which  he  says  that  this  question  of 
the  resumption  of  the  patents  granted  in 
a  former  reign  was  referred  to  the  Solicitor 
Genera],  and  that  Norton 

'  advised  to  take  away  the  places,  and  then  see 
if  the  law  would  restore  them.' — /&. 

Take  away  the  places  !    Walpole  had  only 
Jive  of  them,  producing  6000/.  a-year,  and 
not  one  other  penny  of   income   in  the 
world. 

*  What !  all  my  pretty  ones  ? — 
Did  he  say  all?— O  HeU-kite J^-MV 

We  pardon  Walpole  for  hating  Fox  and 
Norton  on  such  provocation — but  we  can- 
not forgive  his  professions  of  impartiality 
and  disinterestedness. 

George  Grenville  succeeded  Lord  Bute 
in  the  Treasury,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
in  Walpole's  hatred — and  from  the  same 
cause.  Walpole  began,  as  he  did  with  all 
first  ministers,  as  a  zealous  supporter : — 

'  I  had  been  pleased  at  Grenviile's  becoming 
minister,  having  (I  confess  my  blindness)  en- 
tertained a  most  favorable  opinion  of  his  in- 
tegrity. Nor  had  his  venal  prostitution  of 
himself  to  Lord  Bute  as  yet  opened  my  eyes. 
But  I  was  again  roused  by  the  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  Wilkes.  Still  1  had  not  the  mosl 
distant  suspicion  of  what  his  heart  was  capa- 
ble, nor  any  view  of  opposing  his  administra- 
tion. Thinking  him  as  frank  and  candid  as 
myself^  I  desired  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt— attached 
to  him  and  my  own  friend — to  tell  him  fairly 
in  the  summer  that  I  believed  I  should  differ 
from  him  when  the  point  of  General  War- 
rai^ts  should  be  agitated  in  parliament 
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'  But  not  content  with  -opposing  them  my- 
self, I  earnestly  desired  that  Air.  Conway 
should  oppose  them  too,  and  in  bringing  that 
about  I  by  no  means  piqued  myse^  on  the 
samefrankness? — vol.  i.  p.  340. 

And  after  this  strange  confession,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  details  of  the  intrigue  by 
which  he  persuaded  Conway,  who  was  a 
Groom  of  the  King's  Bedchamber,  to  sep- 
arate from  his  brother  and  friends,  and  vote 
against  General  Warrants.  For  this  vote 
poor  Conway,  who  little  suspected  that  ha 
was  the  cat's-paw  of  the  Usher  of  the  JE7z- 
chequer^  was  dismissed  both  from  his  place^ 
and,  as  was  not  unusual  in  those  days,  his 
regiment.  That  the  Ushership  of  the  Ez» 
chequer  was  in  some  way  implicated  in 
Walpole's  sudden  breach  with  Mr.  Grenville 
conies  out  in  a  long-subsequent  passage  of 
the  *  Memoirs,'  where,  in  acknowledging 
'  the  justice  and  civility  which  he  always 
received  from  Lord  North'  (afler  he  had 
left  the  House  of  Commons  and  abandoned 
politics),  he  adds,  *  when  I  am  thus  grate- 
ful to  the  living  for  civilities,  I  scorn  to  re» 
collect  the  rancor  of  the  dead*  (tfr.  332). 
The  only  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to 
whom  this  bitter  and  '  rancorous '  sarcasoi 
could  then  apply  was  George  GrenviHe. 
Again : — 

<  I  had  risked  [in  opposition  to  Grrenville'a 
ministry]  an  easy,  ample  fortune  with  which  I 
was  thoroughly  contented.  When  I  found 
unjust  power  exerted  to  wrong  me,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  1  flattered  myself  that  if 
ever  our  partv  were  successful,  I  should  ob- 
tain to  have  the  payments  of  my  place  settled 
on  some  foundation  that  would  not  expose  me 
to  the  caprice  or  wanton  tyranny  of  evety 
succeeding  minister, — Mem,  Geo.  IlL  ii.  21L 

And  again : — 

*  The  very  day  before  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Conway,  Grenville,  whether  to  detach  me  from 
him,  or  fearing  I  should  make  use  of  the  indis- 
cretion he  had  been  ^uiltv  of,  ordered  the 
payment  of  my  bills  at  the  TVeiwury.'— voL  i. 
p.  408. 

The  bills,  then,  had  been  stopped! — why, 
or  how  long  before,  we  are  not  told,  but  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  we 
could  obtain  the  details  of  the  case  we 
should  find  that  Walpole's  first  suspicion  of 
his  friend  Grenviile's  integrity  and  his  ear* 
liest  scruple  as  to  the  legality  of  General 
Warrants  were  simultaneous  with  the  oc- 
currence of  some  hitch  in  the  *  paymeni 
of  Am  hills*     What  he  was  likely  to  feel  at 
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the  delaif  of  his  bills  may  be  judged  by  the 
fury — '  the  ebullitions  of  rage/  as  he  calls 
it — which  he  felt  at  Grenville's  ordering 
their  payment  at  such  a  critical  moment — 
meaning,  perhaps,  to  convey  a  contemptu- 
ous hint  that  he  saw  and  appreciated  the 
motives  of  Wal pole's  new-born  patriotism. 
Walpole  proceeds  not  only  to  confess,  but 
to  boast  of  (he  rancor  and  success  with 
which  he  contrived  to  embarrass  and  annoy 
the  Ministry ;  though  we  believe  that  he 
very  much  overrates  the  actual  effect  of  his 
intrigues ; — a  common  fault  with  most  men 
— but  a  peculiarly  predominant  one  with 
him — the  most  blind  of  isny  man  we  ever 
saw  or  read  of  to  every  thing  he  was  un- 
willing to  see.  In  his  thirst  of  vengeance 
he  formed  some  projects  which  he  himself 
admits  would  have  been  unbecoming  a  man 
of  honor.  We  have  seen  that  he  employ- 
ed his  ^  own  friend^'  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  as 
a  channel  of  communication  with  Mr. 
Grenville.  In  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions some  letters  passed  between  the  par- 
ties, and  Walpole  had  conversations  with 
both  Grenville  and  Piit,  all  which,  even  on 
Wal pole's  own  statement,  appear  to  us  per- 
fectly innocent  and  natural ;  but  Walpole, 
really  wanting  to  be  bribed^  affected  to  con- 
eider  one  or  more  of  the  Letters  as  an  offer 
to  bribe  or  intimidate  him  and  Conway ; 
and  then  he  relates  that 

'to  add  to  their  confusion,  I  had  preserved 
exact  minutes  of  the  two  conversations  of  Pitt 
and  Grenville,  of  which  they  had  no  atujfncion. 
I  felt  the  opportunity  of  domg  justice  both  to 
Mr.  Conway  and  myself;  and  of  making  Mr. 
Grenville  understand  that  if  he  did  not  do  me 
jmtice  in  the  regularity  of  my  payments,  he 
was  at  my  mercy,  and  must  expect  those  let- 
ters to  be  laid  before  the  public,  if  not  before 
the  House  of  Commons.' — vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

This  was  little  better  than  an  attempt  to  ex- 
tort money,  and  would  have  been  a  fit  sub- 
ject of  a  criminal  prosecution.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  these  letters,  which  are  alto- 
gether to  the  disadvantage  of  Walpole, 
whose  conduct  was  so  shuffling  that  Mr. 
Grenville  terminated  the  discussion  by  wri- 
ting to  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  style  that  must  have 
stung  Walpole : — 

*  Afler  what  I  have  met  with,  you  will  not  won- 
der that  I  will  have  no  further  intercmirse  with 
Mr»  Walpole  upon  this  subject,  neither  direct- 
ly  nor  through  the  channel  of  any  one  else,^ — 
Grenville  MSS. 

yfd\p<Ae,  however,  says— and  here  we  be- 
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lieve  him — that  he  would  have  been  very 
unwilling  to  make  this  exposure ;  butj 

^  Grenville  was  far  from  having  the  generositjr 
to  imitate  me.  My  payments  were  carefully 
made  before  the  parliament  opened ;  but  wheo 
[  had  let  the  session  pass  without  using  the 
materials  in  my  hands,  an  embargo  wasa^ain 
laid  on  the  income  of  my  employment.  Have 
[  been  unjust  in  saying  that  almost  any  steps 
which  are  lawful  against  banditti  would  do 
justifiable  against  such  men?  But  1  found 
means  to  retaliate  without  violating  the  strict 
laws  of  honor.' — vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

What  his  lionorahU  modes  of  retaliation 
were,  he  does  not  say — perhaps  the  libel- 
ling his  enemies  in  these  Memoirs  was  one 
— but  it  would  have  been  rather  fairer  to 
have  published  the  original  documents. 
No  reader,  we  believe,  will  doubt  of  the 
motives  that  prevented  the  execution  of  that 
menace,  and  substituted  the  safer  course  of 
traducing,  in  these  posthumous  Memoirs^ 
the  memory  (for  Grenville  died  while  he 
was  writing  them)  of  that  eminent  and  we 
believe  honest  statesman,  who,  with  his 
habits  of  business  and'  in  his  desire  of 
economy,  had,  probably,  attempted  some 
inquiry  into  the  practices  by  which  his  own 
immediate  subordinate,  the  Usher  of  the 
Exchequer,  received  4200/.  per  annum  for 
'  shutting  the  Exchequer  gates,,  and  paying 
the  tradesmen's  bills.' 

In  1765,  after  a  short  ministry  of  about 
two  years,  Grenville  was  turned  out  by  that 
combination  of  factions  which  led  to  the 
first  Rockingham  ministry;  and  General 
Conway  became  Secretary  of  State  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
this  opens  some  new  scenes  of  Walpole's 
indefatigable  perseverance  in  pursuing  his 
jobs,  more  curious  and  as  little  creditable 
as  any  of  the  former  He  has  told  us 
frankly  that  he  expected  that  a  Government 
which  he  had  helped  to  form  could  not  be 
be  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse  to  accomplish 
his  objects.  He  does  not  tell  us  the  special 
form  his  wishes  now  took,  but  it  was  some> 
thing  so  monstrous,  that  even  his  cousin 
german  and — if  we  are  to  take  his  own. 
word  for  it — his  creature,  Conway  could 
not  listen  to  it — Conway — who,  before  the 
publication  of  these  volumes,  we  said  and 
thought,  was  the  only  human  being  for* 
whom  he  seemed  to  feel  what  is  ordinarily 
called  friendship — almost  the  only  one  of 
whom  he  had  leflt  a  favorable  report  1 — but 
alas!  this  solitary  friendship — this  unique 
affection — was,  we  find,   weakened  if  not 
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levered  by  this  engrossing  anxiety  about 
the  sinecure  places. 

At  this  moment,  apparently  so  auspicious, 
and  when  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
Walpole  triumphant  in  the  success  of  his 
patriot  friends,  we  are  startled  at  reading, 
at  the  head  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
second  volume  of  these  Memoirs,  '  Wal" 
pole's  separation  from  his  party,'  and  by  a 
statement  that 

^  the  dissolution  of  our  opposition  now  af- 
forded me  that  opportunity  or  retreating  from 
those  who  had  composed  it,  for  which  I  had  so 
eagerly  longed  ;  nor  was  I  dilatory  in  , execu- 
ting my  resolution.  Many  new  reasons  con- 
curred to  make  me  adhere  to  the  plan  I  had 
formed. 

'If  I  quitted  them  triumphant  they  would 
have  no  rieht  to  call  on  me  should  they  again 
be  defeated  by  their  own  want  of  skill.  I  had 
uUv  satisfied  my  honor  and  my  enffajj^ements, 
and  had  any  body  cause  to  complain,  it  was 
myself— but  I  chose  to  part  with  them  on 
good  terms.  Not  the  tmaUeat  view  of  Betfin- 
terest  had  enteredirUomy  imagination^* — vol. 
ii.  p.  210,  211. 

All  this,  even  if  true,  would  be,  when 
closely  examined,  more  plausible  than  sat- 
isfactory :  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  altogeth- 
er false.  For,  proceeding  to  say  that  '  truth 
demands  some  further  explanation,'  he  en- 
ters with  the  blind  impetuosity  of  an  angry 
man  into  explanations  which  contradict, in 
fact  and  even  in  terms  every  point  of  his 
preceding  assertions,  and  exhibit  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  the  same  mean  motives 
that  we  have  traced  on  so  many  other  occa- 
sions. 

*  He  left  not  faction,  bat  of  it  was  left,* 

and  retired  not  spontaneously,  but  in  deep 
and  double  dudgeon  at  not  having  had  aii 
oflRitr  of  political  office  for  which  he  was  total- 
ly unfit,  and  at  being  again  disappointed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  sinecure  jobs. 
After  exclaiming,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he 
had  not  the  smallest  vtei^o/ self-interest 
tn  the  matter,  he  goes  on  to  prove  that  he 
had  nothing  else.  Beginning  with  the  allu- 
sion to  Mr.  Grenville  already  quoted,  but 
.  which  we  must  repeat  as  an  introduction  to 
what  follows,  he  says — 

<  when  I  found  unjust  power  excted  to  wrong 
me,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  flattered  my- 
self that,  if  ever  our  party  was  successful,  I 
should  obtain  to  have  the  payments  of  my 
place  settled  on  some  foundation  that  should 
not  expose  me  to  the  caprice  or  ttanton  ty- 
ranny of  every  succeeding  minister. 


[Afbic, 

*  My  Vfish  of  making  this  independence  per^ 
fectly  easy  I  had  hinted  to  Mr.  Conway  durinf^ 
our  opposition.  He  received  it  with  silence^ 
It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  repeat  such  a  hint.* 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 

Our  readers  will  not  wonder  that  Con- 
way should  receive  with  silent  reproof  a 
proposition  for  rewarding  Walpole's  indt^ 
pendent  support,  by  getting  the  Treasurj 
to  relinquish  its  control  over  the  bills  of  the 
Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  obtaining 
a  place  of  1400/.  a-year  two  Jives,  and 
one  a  .young  one,  instead  of  for  one  old  life 
— but  we  maysurely  feel  some  surprise  that 
Walpole  should  imagine  that  this  was  po- 
litical independence.  A  more  barefaced 
avowal  of  a  more  corrupt  object  we  do  not 
know  that  we  ever  before  met  with — ^not 
even  in  Bubb  Doddington.  But  this  was 
not  all.  This  man,  possessed  of  Jive  sine- 
cure places  producing  an  income  of  6000/. 
a-year,  would  not,  if  we  are  to  believe  his 
own  accounts,  have  been  satisfied  with  ma- 
king them  more  '  independent,'  that  is, 
more  lucrative  and  permanent ;  his  vanity 
and  ambition  must  be  further  gratified  by  an 
offer  of  political  office — and  this  he  avows  in 
the  following  astonishing  paragraph  imme- 
diately following  that  last  quoted  : — 

^As  ^DistNTERBSTEnNEsa  wos  mf  "ruling 
passion^  1  did  hope  that  on  the  change  some 
considerable  employment  would  be  ofiered  to 
me,  which  my  vanity  would  have  been  gratified 
in  refusing.  It  was  mortifying  enough  to  me, 
when  Mr.  Conway  reported  to  me  the  pri>- 
posed  arrangement  of  places,  to  find  that  my 
name  had  not  been  so  much  as  mentioned.'— 
vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

Then  comes  a  sharp  invective  against 
Conway.  He  complains  that  the  other 
leaders  of  the  party  did  not  at  least  go 
through  the  form  o(  offering  him  somethings 
although  '  he  had  declared,  and  it  was  well 
known,  he  would  take  no  place.'  (f6.) 
Now  we  do  not  see  why  a  statesman,  em- 
ployed to  form  a  ministry,  should  embarass 
and  depreciate  his  mission  bypftering  office 
to  one  who  he  knew  would,  merely  to  grat- 
ify his  own  vanity,  refuse  it.  But  after  all 
we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
Walpole  did  not  seriously  wish  for  political 
office,  nor  even  expect  an  offer  of  it.  It 
would  not  have  suited  either  his  habits  or 
his  tastes ;  and  his  more  substantial  views 
were  certainly  directed  towards  the  sine- 
cure jobs  ;  but  as  a  failure  there  would  have 
been  neither  a  safe  nor  decent  cause  of 
quarrel,  he  prudently  chosd  to  place  it  on 
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the  more  absurd  bu(  less  dangerous  and 
discreditable  ground  of  the  political  slight. 
This,  probable  from  all  the  circumstances, 
is  proved  by  some  expressions  in  his  com- 
plaints of  Conway's  indifference  to  his  in- 
terests, which  begin  with  the  supposed  p<h 
Utical  neglect,  but  soon  fall  into  the  real 
grievance : — 

<What  could  excuse  this  neglect  in  Mr. 
Conway?  For  him  I  had  sacrificed  every 
thing ;  for  him  I  had  been  injured^  opprewed, 
calumniated.  The  foundation  of  his  own  for- 
tune^  and  almost  every  step  of  his  fortune,  he 
mted  Kilely  to  me.  How  thoroughly  soever  he 
knew  my  seutiments  [as  to  not  wishing  for 

Solitical  office],  was  a  camplimenJt  at  least  not 
ue  to  me  ?  Whatever  was  due  to  me,  much 
or  little,  he  totally  forgot  it ;  and  so  far  from 
once  endeavoring  to  secure  my  independence^ 
in  hie  whole  life  afler  he  never  once  mentioned 
it  I  had  too  much  spirit  to  remind  him  of  it, 
though  he  has  since  frequently  vaunted  to  me 
his  own  independence.  Such  failure  of  friend- 
ship, or,  to  call  it  by  its  truer  name,  such  in- 
sensibility, could  not  but  shock  a  heart  at  once 
so  tender  and  so  proud  as  mine.  His  ensuing 
conduct  completely  opened  my  eyes.' — vol.  ii. 
p.  212. 

'  A  htart  so  tender  and  so  proud  *  as  to 
quarrel  with  its  nearest  and  we  might  say, 
only  friend,  because  he  did  not  interfere, 
contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  Minister  of  State, 
to  do  a  dirty  job  for  the  Usher  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. In  winding  up  this  story,  Wal- 
pole,  with  a  show  of  doing  justice  to  Con- 
way, supposes  that  his  neglect  arose  not 
from  ingratitude,  but  forgetfulness ; — 

'  his  temper  was  chill  and  his  mind  absent; 
and  as  I  had  too  mUch  delicacy  to  mention 
even  my  own  security,  I  am  persuaded  it  never 
came  into  his  conception.'— 76.  p.  215. 

Here  again  the  word  '  security  *  betrays  the 
real  cause  of  quarrel  to  have  been  the  pre- 
carious sinecures ;  and  when  Walpole,  with 
wonderful  self-complacency,  supposes  that 
nothing  but  forgetfulness  and  absence  of 
mind  could  ^ave  prevented  Conway's  ac- 
complishing his  object,  while  his  own  deli- 
cacy prevents  his  jogging  the  memory  of 
his  oblivious  friend,  he  himself  forgets  that 
he  had  just  told  us  that  he  had  stated  it  to  I 


Walpole  more  active  than  ever  in  the  long 
and  complicated  ministerial  intrigues  be- 
tween 1766  and  1770,  and  employing  his 
influence  over  the  wavering  and  unconscious 
Conway  to  keep  him  in  office,  and  even,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  In 
all  this  he  was  actuated,  no  doubt,  partly 
by  his  natural  love  of  dabbling  in  such  in* 
trigues  and  his  personal  interest  in  Conway, 
but  partly  also,  we  are  satisfied,  by  the 
hope  of  laying  the  government  under  such 
an  obligation  to  him  as  should  ultimately 
carry  his  job.  The  King,  who  confided  in 
Conway's  honor/  though  he  feared  his  want 
of  firmness  and  resolution,  felt  obliged  to 
Walpole  for  his  endeavors  to  steady  his 
friend,  and  so  expressed  himself  to  Conway's 
brother.  Lord  Hertford.  Walpole  was  de- 
lighted. He  now  saw  in  the  King's  grati- 
tude a  shorter  cut  to  his  great  object : — 

<  I  must  confess  there  was  a  moment  in  which, 
reflecting  on  my  success,  and  on  the  important 
service  f  had  rendered  to  the  King  in  bo  dis- 
tressful and  critical  an  hour,  I  was  tempted  to 
think  of  myself  I  saw  1  might  have  written 
to  the '  King,  or  asked  an  audience,  or  made 
any  terms  1  pleased  for  myself.  AJy  brother 
had  just  been  at  the  point  of  death,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  the  near  prospect  of  losing  half 
my  income.  What  would  remain,  would  de- 
pend on  the  will  of  every  succeeding  First 
jLord  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  it  was  determined 
in  my  own  breast  that  I  would  pay  court  to 
none.  1  resisted,  however ;  and  in  this  favor- 
able shininj^  hour,  resolved  to  make  no  one 
advantage  lor  myself.  1  scorned  to  tell  either 
my  friend  or  myself,  and  sat  down  contented 
with  having  done  the  best  for  him,  and  with 
shutting  the  door  against  a  crew  1  haled  or 
despised.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  78,  79. 

We  are  not  the  dupes  of  this  heroic  self- 
denial.  Walpole  on  reconsideration  could 
not  but  see  that  in  that  crisis  the  King 
neither  would  nor  could  hav^  attempted  to 
meddle  with  this  paltry  job,  and  that  event- 
ually his  best  and  indeed  only  chance  of 
success  was  by  keeping  Conway  in  office  * 
with  a  friendly  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
This  prospect  was,  however,  soon  closed. 
The  Duke  of  Graflon  resigned — Conway 
retired — Lord  North's  administration  com- 


Ponway  before  the  formation  of  the  new 
ministry,  and  that  Conway  had  even  then 
received  it  with  an  ominous  silence  which 
forbade  the  repetition  of  the  suggestion. 
-  But  though  thus  disappointed  at  the  out- 
set of  the  Rockingham  administration  and 
affecting  to  have  abandoned  politics,  we  find  |  ministration,  from  1761  down  to  1770 ;  and    * 


mences  a  new  era — the  sinecures  remain 
in  statu  quo — and  the  Memoirs  terminate. 

We  have  thus  traced,  even  by  the  scanty 
light  of  his  own  inadvertent  confessions, 
Walpole's  attempts  at  what  too  clearly  seems 
a  corrupt  jobbing  with  each  successive  ad- 
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we  think  nobody  can  doubt,  after  this  detail, 
that  Walpole,  even  in  his  '  Letters/  but  dis- 
tinctly in  every  line  of  both  sets  of  his 
Memoirs,  was  writing  under  the  impression 
of  morbid  feelings  which  distort  and  dis- 
color every  scene  and  person,  and  disen- 
title him  to  any  credit  wherever  his  pas- 
sion or  prejudice  can  intervene;  and  these 
were  so  acute  and  so  subtile  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  there  is  any  circum- 
stance* however  apparently  indifferent,  into 
which  they  did  not  penetrate.  His  works 
are  really  '  a  copious  polyglot  of  spleen ' 
and  an  'universal  satire'  on  all  mankind. 
When  we  formerlv  made  a  sonfiewhat  similar 
observation,  we  except  Conway  as  the  only 
person  spared  from  the  general  obloquy — 
we  can  except  him  no  longer ;  he  has  now 
descended  into  the  limbo  to  which  Walpole 
consigned  all  his  contemporaries — we  be- 
lieve we  may  now  say  without  exception. 

If  any  reader  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  we  assign  too  much  importance  to  this 
detection  and  exposure,  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
mind him  that,  from  a  variety  of  concurrent 
causes,  Walpole  is  likely  at  first  sight  to 
obtain  a  confidence  which  he  in  no  decree 
merits,  and  that  his  pertinacious  efforts  to 
poison  history  require  that  at  each  successive 
attempt  the  antidote  should  be  administered. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  iteration  of 
our  charges  is  superBuous  when  we  see  such 
a  writer  as  Lord  Mahon — so  impartial,  so 
desirous  of  truth,  with  such  apparent  op- 
portunities of  information,  and  so  well  aware 
of  Walpole's  bias  as  to  set  out  with  admit- 
ting that  '  on  no  occasion  would  he  readily 
trust  Horace  Walpole  as  to  motives '  {Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  14,)  yet  immediately 
after  falling  into  Walpole's  snares — habitu- 
ally quoting,  and  sometimes  copying  without 
quoting — his  malicious  romances,  adopting 
as  to  Lord  Bute  the  stigmatizing  description 
of  '  the  Favorite,'  and  giving  consistence 
and  countenance  to  the  factious  libels  of 
Wilkes  and  the  sneering  slanders  of  Wal- 
pole by  such  an  assertion  as  that 

'no  monarch  was  more  deservedly  beloved 
than  George  III.  in  the  latter  ftalf  at  least  of 
his  reign — after  he  had  shaken  off  the  sway  of 
the  Northern  Favorite  !' 

the  '  earlier  half*  of  his  reign  extending  to 
1790.  Lord  Mahon  adds  indeed  that  '  the 
report  of  that  sway  long  survived  its  reality ;' 
but  this,  taken  with  the  context,  implies  his 
opinion  to  be,  that  the  influence  did  not 
outlast  1790,  while  the  jealousy  of  it  sur- 
vived even  that  late  period — the  truth  being, 


[ApRti-V 

even  by  Walpole's  own  confessions,  that 
there  was  no  favoritism  at  all,  nor  any  in* 
fluence  beyond  the  time  when  Lord  Bate 
ceased  to  be  minister — 1763. 

But  Lord  Mahon  must  be  well  aware  that 
Walpole's  Memoirs  are  little  else  than  an 
apocryphal  chronicle  of  ^tnotivesJ  There  are 
in  either  series  very  few  new  facts — ^hardly 
one,  that  we  recollect,  of  any  real  historical 
importance ;  their  value,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  nothing  else  than  the  motives  which 
they  assign  to  the  several  actors  in  •  scenes 
and  circumstances  already  superficially 
known — and  such,  in  truth,  is  the  special 
value  of  that  class  of  historical  information 
generally  described  as  memoirs.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  a  memoir-writer  is  not  to  be 
trusted  for  the  motives  he  imputes,  is  to  say 
that,  as  helps  to  history,  his  work  is  infinite- 
ly worse  than  worthless.  We  do  not  go 
quite  so  far.  Walpole  is  like  any  other  pre- 
judiced witness :  though  there  may  be  a 
predominance  of  falsehood  and  a  general 
discoloration,  there  will  yet  be,  in  a  long 
and  varied  narration,  a  considerable  portion 
of  voluntary  or  involuntary  truth.  The  art 
of  using  such  a  witness  to  advantage  is  a 
minute  study  of  the  admitted  facts — a  gen- 
eral balancing  of  the  antagonist  testimonies, 
and  a  conscientious  sifting  of  the  evidence 
in  each  minute  portion  of  the  case,' so  as 
finally  to  discriminate  between  the  real  color 
of  the  transactions  and  the  partial  color  of 
the  narrative.  It  ought  to  be  something 
like  restoring  an  old  picture  which  has  been 
painted  over :  you  must  wash  off  the  whole 
varnish,  and  then  proceed  with  great  care 
and  caution  to  remove  the  supposititious 
touches  from  the  original  ground.  Yon 
will  probably  find  there  some  elemental 
traces,  more  or  less  slight,  of  the  surcharge 
which  you  have  removed — but  you  will  also 
frequently  fiqd  that  the  manufacturer,  by 
way  of  producing  an  effect  after  his  own 
taste,  has  made  gratuitous  additions  for 
which  he  had  no  ground  whatsoever.  Thas» 
to  take  three  of  Walpole's  most  prominent 
figures :  we  believe  that  thia*4|0count  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  is  much  exaggerated — 
that  of  George  Grenville  a  mixture  of  ex* 
aggeration  and  falsehood — ^that  of  Lord 
Bute's  influence  as  '  the  Favorite '  after 
1763,  a  gross  and  from  many  indications  *  we 
must  add,  an  intentional  and  malicious  de» 
ception.  In  all  these  eases,  and  in  manj 
others  collateral  to  them,  we  have  traced 
the  malevolence  to  one  special  and  powers 
fnl  cause — but  we  know  not  to  what  extent 
beyond  our  limited  inquiries,  ikai  cause  maj 
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have  operated,  nor  have  we  space  or  lime  to 
indicate,  mach  leas  examine,  various  other 
motives  of  private  and  personal  animosities, 
of  which  his  Letters  and  Memoirs,  as  well 
as  the  evidence  of  his  contemporaries,  afford 
abundant  symptoms.  We  here  need  only 
say  that  no  historian  reverent  of  truth  should 
quote  one  line  from  Walpole  without  a  mi- 
nute investigation  of  the  individual  fact,  and 
of  the  possible  temper  in  which  Walpole 
may  have  related  it. 

Without,  therefore,  saying  positively  that 
Walpole's  Memoirs  are  of  no  historical 
value,  we  assert  that  their  value  is  much 
less  than  their  mischief;  because  few  read- 
ers can  have  the  means,  and  still  fewer  will 
have  the  diligence,  for  a  minute  and  critical 
examination  of  his  details,  while  the  public 
will  greedily  swallow  the  potion  so  suited 
to  the  general  appetite  of  scandal,  without 
attempting  to  distinguish  the  ingredients. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  work  degrees, 
and  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves  teras  of 
more  or  less  credibility.  Up  to  the  year 
1765,  when  General  Conway  came  into  of- 
fice, Walpole  was  in  Parliament,  and  attach- 
ed to  one  or  other  of  the  various  factions 
of  the  day — always  endeavoring  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  each  succes3ive  ministry 
until  the  disappointment  of  his  job  sent  him 
into  opposition  ; — in  a  word,  habitually  in 
opposition — but  that  opposition  generally  a 
prudent  one,  with  a  carjeful  eye  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  turn  of  the  ministerial  wheel 
which  might  give  him  another  chance  of  ob- 
taining his  private  object.  During  this  period 
he  was  of  course  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  real  views  or  principles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  of  which  indeed  he  could  know 
no  more  than  a  member  of  the  Opposition 
usually  does  of  the  real  motives  of  Minis- 
ters, and  is  no  more  entitled  to  credit  than 
the  rumor  of  Brookes's  as  to  the  business 
of  Downing  Street.  He  was,  however,  well 
acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the  several 
opposing  factions,  •  and  may  generally  be 
trusted  for  any  unfagorable  exposure  of  that 
to  which  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  be- 
long. 

The  next  period  extends  from  Mr.  Con- 
way's accession  to  the  cabinet  in  1765  to 
his  resignation  of  the  seals  in  1768,  and 
even  for  the  following  year,  in  which  Con- 
way as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordinance 
still  attended  Cabinet  Councils.  During 
this  period  it  seems  that  Walpole  was  better 
informed  than  he  ought  to  have  been  on  many 
cabinet  questions — not  indeed,  it  would 
seem,  on  any  other  national  concerns^  but  | 
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very  much  as  to  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments in  the  conduct  of  the  King's 
government,  especially  those  created  by  the 
strange  trance  in  which  Lord  Chatham 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  passed  the  whole 
of  his  last  unhappy  and  discreditable  ad- 
ministration. In  this  portion  of  the  work 
it  is  amusing,  and  not  without  instruction, 
to  observe  how  much  more  rational  Wal- 
pole's  ideas  of  government  had  grown — how 
sensible  he  had  become  of  the  indecency 
and  mischief  of  a  factious  and  interested 
opposition,  and  how  much  less  disposed  to 
doubt  the  good  sense  of  the  King,  his  sin- 
cerity towards  his  ministers,  and  his  love 
of  his  people. 

The  third  period  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  Walpole's  own  words : — 

'  Ab  I  had  rather  disparage  these  Memoirs 
than  disappoint  the  reader  bv  promising  him 
more  satisfaction  than  he  will  find,  let  me  remind 
him  that  I  bad  now  quitted  my  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment; and  consequently,  what  traces  of  de- 
bates shall  appear  hereafter  must  be  mutilated 
and  imperfect,  as  being  received  by  hearsay 
from  others,  or  taken  from  notes  communicated 
to  me.    As  1  had  detached  myself,  too,  from  all 

Farties,  I  was  in  the  secrets  of  none :  and  though 
had  curiosity  enough  to  fathom  some,  oppor- 
tunities of  learning- others,  and  made  ooeerva- 
tions  on  what  was  passing,  in  which  I  was  as- 
sisted by  the  clue  of  what  I  had  formerly  known; 
yet  ii  will  doubtless  be  perceived  that  my  in- 
formation was  often  incomplete,  and  that  the 
mysterious  springs  of  several  events  never 
came  to  my  knowledge.  In  those  situations  I 
shall  be  far  from  decisive :  yet  that  very  igno- 
rance may  guide  future  historians  to  the  search 
after  authentic  papers;  and  my  doubts  may 
lead  to  some  certamty.  It  may  yet  be  asked 
why  I  choose,  under  these  impediments,  to 
continue  my  narrative,  while  I  allow  that  it 
must  fall  short  of  the  preceding  parts?  The 
honestest  answer  is  the  best :  it  amuses  me. 
I  like  to  give  my  opinion  on  what  1  have  seen : 
I  wish  to  warn  posterity  (however  vain  such 
zeal)  against  the  folly  and  corruption  and  pro- 
fligacy of  the  times  I  have  lived  in ;  and  I  think 
that,  with  all  its  defects,  the  story  I  shall  tell 
will  be  more  complete  than  if  I  had  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  foregoing  Parliament' — voL  iii. 
pp.  180, 181. 

The  amusement  was  the  gratification  of 
his  resentments — the  odium  in  iongumjacens 
— and  yet  it  is  evident  both  in  his  style  and 
sentiments  that  his  escape  from  the  actual 
whirlpool  of  party  had  somewhat  sobered 
and  rationalized  his  mind;  and  although 
his  narrative  is  still  disfigured  by  the  worn- 
out  bugbear  of  'the  Favopte,'  and  still 
tainted  with  hia  conBtitutional  or  at  least  ha^ 
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bitual  propensity  to  conjectural  imputationa  | 
and  personal  malice,  this  is  on  the  whole 
the  portion  of  the  volumes  that  instead  of 
'  falling  short '  as  he  supposed  of  the  others, 
may,  we  think,  be  read  with  the  most  satis- 
faction and  the  greatest  approach  to  confi- 
dence. But  it  contains  little  that  is  new— 
particularly  to  the  readers  (and  who  have 
not  been  readers  7)  of  Walpole's  Letters ; 
where  most  of  the  essential  matter  having 
been  already  recorded,  especially  the  two 
first  volumes  of  the  last  series  to  Sir  H. 
Mann,  which  contain  in  truth  the  substance 
of  these  Memoirs  in  another  form 

As  an  historical  work  these  volumes  have 
-^besides  the  capital  sins  we  have  already 
exposed  of  self-interested  malignity  working 
on  a  cynical  temper — some  great  faults  both 
political  and  literary.  As  to  naked  facts 
and  the  mere  succession  of  events,  the  skele- 
ton, as  it  were,  of  history,  Walpole  is  in 
general  accurate,  and  no  doubt  brings  to 
light  many  small  details  of  this  kind  which, 
valtant  quantum,  are  .obviously  entitled  to 
credit:  but  his  natural  inclination  was  to 
grope  an  obscure  way  through  mazes  and 
souterrains  rather  than  walk  the  high  road 
by  daylight.  He  is  never  satisfied  with  the 
plain  and  obvious  cause  of  any  effect,  and 
is  for  ever  striving  afler  some  tortuous  solu- 
tion. It  was  the  turn  of  his  mind.  He 
was  crooked  in  all  his  own  little  habits^ 

*  Nor  took  hifl  tea  without  a  stratagem.' 

Every  thing  that  passed ,  through  his  mind 
seemed  to  undergo  a  kind  of  refraction, — 
like  a  stick  in  water, — the  straight  appeared 
crooked,  and  crooked  straight :  and  so  in 
all  the  actions  of  men,  and  especially  in 
politics,  he  conjures  up  intrigues,  and  plots, 
and  purposes  which  never  entered  into  any 
mind  but  his  own.  Almost  every  page  would 
afford  an  instance  of  this  mania — for  such 
it  really  seems  :  two  or  three  of  them  taken 
at  random,  and  which  have  the  advantage 
of  requiring  little  explanation  from  us,  will 
suffice. 

The  young  Queen  was,  ip  Walpole's  mor- 
bid fancy,  a  prisoner  from  the  hour  of  her 
arrival  in  England  : — 

'Lord  Harcourt  had  been  aent  to  fetch  her 
from  Harwich  with  the  Duchesses  of  Ancaater 
and  Hamilton :  but  as  an  earnest  of  the  prison 
prepared  for  her^  and  to  keep  her  in  that  state 
of  ignorance  which  was  essential  to  the  views 
of  the  Princess,  they  were  forbidden  to  see  her 
alone.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  71. 

<  The  affection  she  conceived  for  the  King 
aoflened  the  rigor  of  her  captivitif-^Ib.  72. 


[April, 

<  Soon  after  Buckingham  Hoaae  waa  par* 
chased  and  bestowed  on  her  Majesty;  St. 
James'  not  seeming  a  prison  strait  enough  P — 


James 
76. 159. 


The  jailer  was  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales — the  King's  mother :  and  so  extrava- 
gant was  her  tyranny,  that  the  young  King 
himself  was  absolutely  shut  op  in  the  same 
dreary  dungeon : — 

'  There  the  King  and  Clueen  lived  in  the 
strictest  privacy,  attended  absolutely  by  none 
but  menial  servants,  and  never  came  to  the 
Palace  but  for  the  hour  of  levees  and  drs^wing* 
rooms.' — lb,  159. 

Tastes  differ.  We  dare  say  that  the  fool* 
ish  young  couple  mistook  this  '  imprison- 
ment '  for  as  near  an  approach  to  freedom 
as  royalty  can  enjoy.  They  were  at  least 
so  deluded  as  to  continue  the  same  mode  of 
life  for  the  almost  half  century  that  they 
survived  their  jailer. 

Again  : — after  .extravagating  on  the  pro- 
digious patronage  showered  on  the  Scotch, 
he  proceeds — 

<  In  the  beginning  of  the  rei^,  Lady  Char- 
lotte Edwin,  a  sort  of  favorite  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  dropped 
this  memorable  expression  to  me — <*  Thxnga 
are  not  yet  ripe-^^ — iv.  310. 

'Ripe'  for  what — ^alpole  does  not  ven- 
ture to  say  distinctly,  but  clearly  intimates  a 
Jacobite  Revolution^  to  be  effected  by  a  Scoi^ 
tish  army — a  secret  most  judiciously  eon- 
fided  to  Lady  Charlotte  Edwin,  who,  with 
equal  judgment,  '  drops  these  memoraUe 
words '  to  Mr.  Walpole — as  well  known  for 
his  great  discretion  as  for  his  Jacobite  io- 
clinations-^and  who  immediately  corrobo- 
rates Lady  Charlotte's  intelligence  by  the 
following  alarming  fact : — 

^The  swarms  of  Scots  that  crowded  and 
were  gladly  received  into  the  army  and  into 
the  corps  of  Marines,  fnK>dy  into  which  few 
English  deigned  to  enlist,  were  no  doubt  placed 
there  to  bring  things  to  a  maturity,  or  protect 
them  when  brought  to  iu' — iv.  310. 

This  astute  detection  of  the  King's  per« 
sonal  desire  and  purpose  to  overturn  the 
Constitution,  and  establish  despotism,  by 
means,  as  a  chief  agent,  of  the  corps  ofMa^ 
rines  (!),  is  subsequently  repeated  with  atill 
more  aolemn  and  argumentative  sagacity. 
— (iv.  p.  353.)  Faction  is  for  ever  the 
same;   and  Walpole  revives  the  extrava- 
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gance  of  Shaftesbury,  and  fills  his  pages 
with  fanciful 


•'jealousy  ond  fears 


Of  arbitrary  counsels  brought  to  light, 
And  proves  the  King  himself  a  Jacobite.* 


Again  : — Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Rock- 
ingham happened  to  be  both  thrown  into 
opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Graflon.  Lord 
Chatham — full  of  fire  and  faction,  and  with  r  w  i 

some  additional  spleen  against  the  Duke  of |  P*ff ®,  __  P_f ' 
Graflon — mftde  a  very  natural  move  to  com- 
bine with  Lord  Rockingham  their  opposi* 
tion  against  the  common  enemy.  See  how 
Walpole  travesties  this  proceeding  into  a 
low  meanness,  of  which,  sober  or  mad. 
Lord  Chatham  never  could  have  been 
guilty. 


we  hardly  know  after  an  hour's  reading 
which  is X which — Butes  or  Bedfords,  Gren- 
villes  or  Graftons,  Rigbys  or  Rockinghams 
— any  one  of  the  dramutii  persona  might 
play  the  part  assigned  to  any  other ;  and  as 
Mr.  Dangle,  in  the  Critic,  found  '  the  In- 
terpreter the  harder  of  the  two,'  we  confess 
that  we  never  tfiought  the  political  events 
of  the  first  ten  years  of  George  III.  so  dilQi- 
cult  to  understand  as  in  the  explanatory 


'^Lord  Chatham's  profusion  had  involved 
him  in  debts  and  great  distress  ;  and  that  dis- 
tress reduced  him  to  more  humane  condescen- 
sion than  he  usually  practised.  He  sent  a 
message  to  Lord  itockingham,  professing  high 
esteem,  and  desiring  a  personal  interview  to 
remove  former  misunderstandings,  and  to  ce- 
ment a  common  union  between  the  friends  of 
the  public' — vol.  iv.  p.  33. 

And  in  another  place  he  mak^s  a  similar 
imputation  against  him,  as  well  as  against 
another  great  and  popular  name:— 

'  Calcraft,  that  minion  of  fortune,  to  vrueure 
lA)rd  Granb\fs  dependence  and  resignation, 
now  lent  him  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  addi- 
tional to  a  great  debt  already  contracted.  Lord 
Granby  accordingly  on  (he  17th,  resigned. 

'  Lord  Chatham  was  in  the  poioer^theusu- 
rer  Calcraft — so  low  had  those  two  men,  who 
had  sat  at  the  top  of  the  world,  reduced  them- 
selves by  their  dissipations  1' — ^vol.  iv.  p.  47. 


These  extravagancies  amuse  by  their  ab- 
surdity or  disgust  by  their  malice ;  but  to 
an  ordinary  reader  the  Memoirs  have  a  still 
greater  fault — they  are  confused,  obscure, 
and  therefore  wearisome :  there  is  no  nar- 
rative— no  attempt  to  preserve  a  train  of 
action  or  thought— he  writes  as  the  French 
say,  d  batons  rompus ;  and  the  whole  is  such 
a  constant  recurrence  and  jumble  of  names, 
opinions,  and  events — the  smallest  being 
always  treated  with  more  detail  and  empha- 
sis than  the  greater — that  we  ourselves,  who 
have  paid  some  attention  to  the  real  history 
of  those  times,  and  who  are  familiar  with 
Walpole's  style  of  treating  it,  oflen  get  be- 
wildered in  such  an  unvarying  labyrinth  of 
intrigaes  and  intriguers — sueh  a  chaos  of 
proper  names  and  improper  motives — that 


But  moreover:  political  intrigues  are 
very  stimulating  topics  while  they  are  fresh, 
but  very  little  so  when  the  personal  interests 
are' passed  away;  and  they  become  addi- 
tionally insipid  by  growing  so  rapidly  ob- 
scure. It  requires  not  merely  great  atten- 
tion, but  some  collateral  information,  to  un- 
derstand the  nice  distinctions,  the  slender 
differences,  and  the  even  verbal  difficulties 
on  which  great  political  negotiations  have 
turned.  Take,  for  instance,  the  phrase  by 
which  Lord  Chatham's  negotiation  with 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  terminated — a  ne- 
gotiation, that,  if  successful,  might  perhaps 
have  prevented,  or  at  least  have  postponed, 
the  American  war,  and  all  its  tremendous 
consequences.  *  I  asked  Lord  Chatham,' 
says  Colonel  Fitzroy,  the  Duke's  brother 
and  messenger, 

'  Whe^er  I  should  write  that  ^  he  voas  resolved 
not  to  renew  the  negotiation  /"  he  said,  "  Be- 
solved  is  a  laree  word ;"  and  desired  I  would 
express  myself  thus — '^  Mr.  PUVs  determinor 
tionisjinalj  and  the  negotiation  is  at  an  end.^ 
These  are  his  own  words.' — ii.  185 ;  iv.  392. 

The  difference  between  the  phrases  is 
not  very  obvious,*  and  our  readers  would 
hardly  forgive  us  for  now  wasting  their 
time  in  attempting  an  explanation — so  triv- 
ial do  things  become  which  were  once  so 
important.  We  do  not  say  that  such  cir- 
cumstances are  not,  to  deeper  inquirers  in- 
to moral  and  political  history,  of  somecol- 
lat^al  value  as  features  of  a  remarkable 
period ;  and  this  particular  instance  has  a 
certain  degr^  of  importance  as  elucida- 
ting Lord  Chatham's  character,  who  could 
condescend  in  a  great  national  crisis  to  such 
hairsplitting.  But  those  who  read  only  for 
amusement  or  general  information  will  find 
the  accumulation  of  such  minutise  tedious 
and  puzzling,  and  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  peculiar  fault  of  Walpole,  that  to  an 

*  Walpole's  accuracy  in  this  statement  is  con» 
firmed  by  the  autobiography  of  the  Duke  of  Graf* 
ton,  which  th«  Editer  haii  quoted  in  an  appendix ; 
and  which,  fiom  this  specimen,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  published  in  eztetiso. 
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over-labor  10U3  detail  of  such  realities  he  is 
always  ready  to  superadd,  when  facts  fail 
him,  conjectures  and  visions  of  his  own 
still  more  enigmatical.  But,  in  troth,  the 
natural  turn  of  his  mind  was  not  only,  as 
we  have  said,  to  mystery,  hut  also  to  little- 
ness— he  loved  miniature , both  metaphori- 
cally and  really — preferred  a  Petitot  to  a 
Rubens,  and — as  he  playfully,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  truly,  confesses — Strawberry  Hill 
to  Windsor  Castle.  So  his  Memoirs  teq.d 
to  lower  mankind  to  one  common  size  and 
level  of  mere  selfishness ;  and  we  do  not 
recollect  in  all  his  works  above  one  or  two 
admissions  of  any  man's  having  uniformly 
acted  from  an  innate  principle  of  rectitude 
— a  purely  conscientious  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  :*  for  even  the' few 
to  whom  he  occasionally  attributes  amiable 
qualities  and  high  sentiments — such  as 
George  III.,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Chatham,  and  General  Conway — he  seldom 
fails  to  disparage  by  a  close-following  im- 
putation of  some  degrading  influence.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  word9  '  princi- 
ple,' '  integrity,'  '  disinterestedness,'  '  hon- 
or,' '  patriotism/  '  the  people/  '  my  coun- 
try/ and  so  forth,  are  not  frequent  in  his 
pages ;  but-they  are  either  employed  to  glo- 
rify himself,  or,  when  attributed  to  others,  are 
treated  as  mere  rhetorical  expletives — a 
kind  of  oath  like  'zooks,'  or  '  parhUu' — 
that  politicians  use,  without  attaching  any 
determinate  meaning  to  the  terms;  while 
some  form  of  self-interest,  either  place,  or 
profit,  or  revenge,  is  the  only  motive  by 
which  he  believes  any  man  can  be  really 
influenced.  And  assuredly  if  we  could 
give  any  credit  to  his  picture  of  his  times, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  concur  in  his  opin- 
ion :  but  without  having  any  exalted  opin- 
ion of  human  nature  in  general,  still  less  of 
politicians,  and  least  of  all,  of  the  politi- 
cians of  that  factious  and  profligate  age,  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it 

*  We  recollect  bat  two  cases  which  even  look 
like  exceptiona.  We  think  he  bi^rs  general  testi- 
mony to  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond :  and  he  records  ot Edmund  Burke,  that 
when  very  youns  in  public  life  he  separated  from 
his  powerful  poliiical  allies  and  dearest  private 
friends,  by  declining  to  sapport  a  flictioas,  and  as 
it  tamed  out  a  most  mischievous  and  anfortunate, 
motion  for  the  diminution  of  the  land  tax  ;  but 
even  in  these  ftvored  cases,  so  strong  is  his  pro- 
pensity to  slander,  that  he  afterwards'  raises 
■gainst  Mr.  Burke  an  unfounded  imputation  of 
having  jobbed  in  India  stock;  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  though  conneeted  with  Walpole  by  his 
marriage  with  Conw«v*s  step-daughter,  receives 
now  and  then  a  coup  de  pmtte. 


[Ann,, 

was  so  utterly  nulla  virtute  redemptum  as 
Walpole  describes.  It  was  his  habit  to 
look  at  the  low  and  dark  side  of  every  char* 
acter ;  and  as  every  character  has,  we  fear, 
some  touch  of  the  low  and  dark  about  it, 
the.  result  has  been  a  picture  of  his  times 
as  minute  as  Mieris,  and  as  savage  as 
Spagnolett.     ^ 

Walpole  himself  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  159,) 
'  that  he  is  painting  portraits  of  the  time, 
rather  than  writing  history  :'  the  metaphor 
is  appropriate,  but  it  would  approach  sliJl 
nearer  to  the  truth,  if  for  portraits  he  had 
said  caricatures — for  such  indeed  his  pic- 
tures are ;  and,  as  in  other  collections  of 
caricatures,  amidst  a  general  exaggeratioo 
and  many  total  failures,  there  are  some 
sketches  which  |pay  be  like,  and  others 
which  in  various  degrees  approach  to  re- 
semblance. 

The  figure  chief  in  importance  and  first 
in  interest — ^though  from  the  nature  of  our 
constitution  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
painter,  by  no  means  the  roost  prominent — 
is  the  Kino.  Connecting  his  Majesty,  as 
Walpole  with  a  roost  culpable  insincerity 
persisted  in  doings  with  the  secret  infla* 
ence  and  pernicious  designs  so  untruly  at* 
tributed  to  Lord  Bute,  we  are  rather  sur* 
prised  to  find  that  his  picture,  though  un- 
just and  grossly  erroneous  in  some  impor* 
tant  points,  is  not  marked  with  deeper 
touches  of  his  characteristic  malevolence* 
Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  every  act  and 
fact  that  he  relates  are  highly  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's credit — honorable  to  his  head  as 
well  as  his  heart, — while  the  imputations 
he  raises  against- him  are  those  of  conjec- 
ture or  inference ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  ol>> 
served  that  the  time  during  which  he  was 
nearest  the  court,  and  best  informed  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  King,  is  that  in  which 
he  expresses  the  roost  favorable  opinion  of 
him.  But  upon  this  we  lay  no  stress,  for 
it  is  certain  that  Walpole,  with  all  his  nat- 
ural shrewdness,  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the 
character  of  George  the  Third :  witness 
his  own  sketch,  written  afler  he  has  been 
by  the  Grafton  administration  brought  al- 
most intQ  contact  with  his  Majesty  : — 

<  As  far  as  could  be  diacem^d  of  the  King's 
natural  disDoaition,  it  was  humane  and  benev- 
olent If  flowing  courtesy  to  all  men  was  the 
habit  of  hia  dianmuUUioh,  at  least  it  was  so 
suited  to  his  temper,  that  no  gust  of  pasaioo, 
no  words  of  bittemeas  were  ever  known  to 
break  from  him.  He  accepted  services  with 
erace  and  appearance  of  feeling ;  and  if  he 
forgot  them  with  an  unrestrained  facility,  yet 
he  never  marked  hia  displeasure  with  harah^ 
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0688.  SileDce  served  him  to  bear  with  unwel- 
come ministers,  or  to  pan  wiih  them.  Hie 
childhood  was  tinctured  with  o&s^inaq/;  it  was 
adopted  at  'the  beginning  of  his  reicn  and  call- 
ed nrmness ;  but  did  not  prove  to  be  his  com- 
plexitm.  In  truth,  it  would' be  difficult  to  draw 
bis  chanicter  in  positive  colors.  He  had  nei- 
ther passions  nor  activity.  He  resigned  him- 
eelf  obsequiously  to  the  government  of  his 
mother  and  Lord  Bute :  learned,  and  even 
entered  with  art,  into  the  lessons  they  inspired, 
but  added  nothing  of  his  own.  When  the 
task  was  done,  he  relapsed  into  indifference 
and  indolence^  till  roused  to  the  next  day's 
part' — vol.  i.  p.  20. 

Here,  while  his  Majesty's  merits  are 
faintly  touched,  the  alleged  defects  are  most 
remarkably  the  reverse  of  what  every  body, 
now  knows  to  have  been  his  real  character. 
His  good  temper,  his  good  manners,  his 
discretion,  his  placability,  his  clemency, 
are  all  acknowledged ;  but  the  obstinacy  of 
childhood  vanished,  says  Walpole,  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  facility;  a  notorious 
mistake— one  of  the  chief  reproaches  made 
to  him  in  aAer  life  being  that  his  firmness 
of  purpose  sometimes  amounted  to  obsti- 
nacy. The  truth  is,  the  King  was  firm  and 
decided  in  his  own  opinions  and  conduct, 
but  felt  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  in  our 
mixed  government  that  he  was  bound  to 
submit  his  public  acts  to  the  advice  of  his 
responsible  ministers;  and  it  is  from  not 
considering  with  the  same  discrimination 
that  his  Majesty  did  the  different  feelings 
and  duties  that  influence  the  man  and  the 
monarch,  that  he  has  been  charged  by  some 
writers  with  obstinacy,  and  by  Walpole  with 
the  opposite  fault. 

He  had  neither,  says  Walpole,  passions 
nor  activity,  and  was  constitutionally  of  an 
indifferent  and  indolent  disposition.  Again 
a  complete  mistake  :  that  he  had  passions, 
an<i  strong  ones,  Walpole  himself  bears 
witness,  and  no  one  who  knew  his  interior 
feelings  could  be  ignorant — though  his  pru- 
dence, his  virtue,  and  his  sense  of  dignity 
and  doty  were  still  stronger. 

The  reproach  of  the  want  of  personal  ac- 
tivity to  Farmer  George — an  early  riser,  a 
Etout  walker,  an  indefatigable  rider,  a  bold 
fox-hunter^ — is  only  ridiculous ;  but  that  of 

*  Ths  ran  woald  sometimes  carry  him  so  far 
from  home  that,  having  left  all  attendance  far  be- 
hind, he  was  obliged  to  get  back  in  a  hack  post- 
cfaaise.  On  one  such  occasion,  returning  very 
late  of  a  dark  evening  along,  the  Hounslow  ruad, 
a  highwayman  attempted  to  stop  the  chaise  ;  but 
the  postfiion,  knowing  perhaps  whom  he  was  driv-^ 
ing,  made  a  desperate  push,  knocked  down  the 
highwayman,  and  galloped  safe  to  Windsor. 


indifference  and  indolence  in  his  regal  du- 
ties shows  an  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  traits  in  the  royal  character,  which 
we  should  have  thought  strange  in  any  man, 
but  which  is  really  surprising  in  one  who 
might  have  been  so  well  informed  as  Wal- 
pole— for  nothing  during  the  King's  whole 
life  was  so  remarkable  as  his  active,  accu" 
rate,  and  intelligent  dispatch  of  business  : 
he  never  postponed  any  thing — never  lef\  a 
lietter  unanswered — never  kept  any  one 
waiting — was  always  prepared  for  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  ready  to  put  it  out  of  hand 
—and  the  regularity  and  activity  of  his  per- 
sonal habits  were  never  broken  in  upon  but 
by  his  indulgence  to  ministers  and  servants 
less  alert  than  their  master.  Every  dis- 
patch or  dispatch-box  that  he  received, 
he,  literally,  minuted  with  the  exact  date 
of  its  reception,  and  returned  it  with  an 
exact  note  of  the  time  he'  had  kept  it. 
And  we  ourselves  happen  to  know — sit  fas 
experta  loqui — that  his  last  great  illness 
was  first  announced  to  his  ministers  by  the 
delay  of  a  reply  to  a  very  commonplace 
communication — a  delay  which,  never  hav- 
ing happened  in  the  course  of  fifty  years 
but  on  two  similar  occasions,  gave  instant 
alarm.  Nor  was  his  Majesty's  attention 
only  pro  re  natd — he  took  large  and  general 
views  of  the  whole  administration  of  public 
business.  He  understood  foreign  afiairs 
better  than  any  minister  he  ever  had,  and 
took  a  lively  interest  in  that  department. 
He  had  not  merely  reports  msde  to  him  ot 
individual  occurrences  in  4,he  army  and  na- 
vy, but  he  received  once  a  week,  on  stated 
days,  accounts  of  the  state,  disposition,  and 
movements  of  all  his  naval  and  military 
forces ;  and  knew  as  well  as  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  ojr  the  Commander-in- 
Chief— and  sometimes  better  than  they  did 
on  a  sudden  appeal — where  every  ship  and 
regiment  were  employed.  He  was  minute 
and  scrupulous  in  his  attention  to  all  that 
related  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  have  seen  (Twiss's  Life  of  £ldon)  that 
even  when  his  ihind  was  supposed  to  be 
disturbed  he  omitted  no  point  of  duty,  and 
set  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  right  on  some 
of  the  formal  details  of  his  office.  In  short, 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  human  being 
ever  acquired  a  more  accurate  knowledge, 
or  executed  with  a  more  intelligent  regular- 
ity the  details,  of  what  is  indeed  a  most 
complicated  and  difficult  office — which  the 
law  allows,  or  rather  obliges,  the  sovereign 
to  exercise,  in  a  great  measure,  by  his  res- 
ponsible advisers,  but  on  which  an  honest. 
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a  brave,  and  an  intelligent  monarch  like 
George  III.  felt  it  to  b%  his  duty  to  satisfy 
also  his  own  conscience,  and  to  exercise  his 
constitutional  influence  and  control.  The 
Editor  of  the  Memoirs  has  been  favored 
with  the  perusal  of  some  of  those  written 
communications  which  the  King  used  to 
make  to  his  ministers,  of  which  we  have 
formerly  spoken.  He  gives  a  few,  too  few, 
extracts ;  but  these  fully  confirm  our  opin- 
ion, that  whenever  and  to  whatever  extent 
'George  IIl.'s  correspondence  with  his  suc- 
cessive ministers  shall  be  disclosed,  his 
character  as  an  able,  judicious  and  con- 
scientious sovereign  and  statesman,  and  an 
honest  and  amiable  gentleman  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  word,  will  be  additionally 
confirmed. 

Walpole,  moreover,  insinuates  against 
the  King  a  charge  of  personal  ingratitude  ; 
and  hints  in  the  preceding  extract  hypothet- 
ically,  but  in  other  places  more  directly, 
what  lower  scribblers  had  before  imputed 
to  his  Majesty,  disshnulation  and  duplicity. 
We  believe  that  this  charge  is  falser,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  others.  To  the  charge  of 
ingratitude,  Walpole's  own  volumes  would 
be  an  answer ;  for  on  what  are  all  his  re- 
proaches built,  even  from  their  foundation, 
but  on  the  King's  adherence  and  fidelity  to 
his  early  friends,  and  to  all  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  his  particular  inter- 
ests? We  may  question,  as  we  do,  some 
of  the  exaggerated  statements  of  that  at- 
tachment, but  as  against  Walpole  the  an- 
swer is  conclusive.  The  general  imputa- 
tion however,  as  well  as  the  charge  of  dis- 
simulation, arises  again  out  of  the  mistake 
we  have  already  noticed  of  confounding 
the  feelings  of  the  man  .with  the  duties  of 
the  King.  George  III.  was  steadfast  to  an 
honorable  obstinacy,  in  his  attachment  to 
private  friends ;  but  the  King  submitted 
with  decorum  and  grace  to  the  frequent 
change  of  ministers  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  faction  or  of  events  forced  upon  him. 
The  Constitution  imposed  these  often  pain- 
ful sacrifices ;  it  was  his  amiable  and  high- 
spirited  study  to  undergo  them  with  as  lit- 
tle offence  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties, 
or  to  his  own  dignity,  as  the  very  difficult 
circumstances  could  admit.  But  Walpole 
quotes  two  special  cases,  on  which  he 
builds  his  notion  of  the  King's  insincerity. 
Let  us  examine  these  evidential  cases  : — 

<  The  first  moment  of  the  new  reign  afford- 
ed a  symptom  of  the  Prince's  character ;  of 
ihai  cool  distmuiaiion  in  which  he  had  been 


BO  well  initiated  by  his  mother,  and  vHiich 
comprehended  almost  the  whole  of  what  she 
had  taught  him.  Princess  Amali^  [daughter 
of  George  II.],  as  soon  as  she  was  certain  of 
her  father's  death,  sent  an  account  of  it  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  but  he  had  already  been 
apprised  of  it  He  was  out  riding,  and  receiv- 
ed a  note  from  a  German  valet-de-chamhrei 
attendant  on  the  late  King,  with  a  private  mark 
agreed  upon  betweei\  them,  which  certified 
him  of  the  event.  Without  surprise  or  emo- 
tion, without  dropping  a  word  tnat  indicated 
what  had  happened,  he  said  his  horse  was 
leune,  and  turned  back  to  Kew.  At  dismounl- 
ing  he  said  to  the  ffroom,  "  I  have  said  this 
horse  is  lame;  I  forbid  you  to  say  the  con- 
trary."*— ^vol.  i.  p.  6. 

Now  we,  on  the  contrary,  think  that 
this  first  step  of  his  life  was  of  the  happi- 
est auspice,  and  foretold  in  the  young  mao 
the  prudence,  self-restraint  and  moral  dig- 
nity, which  were  aflerwards  so  fully  devel- 
oped. He  had  received  an  ambiguous  no- 
tice 'that  he  wa$  king' — was  he  to  have 
pursued  his  idle  ride  and  exhibited  the  in- 
decency of  having  couriers  and  ministers 
riding  about  Surrey  to  look  for  the  sovereign? 
—or  was  he,  on  the  other  hand,  on  sucb 
doubtful  and  irregular  information,  to  pro- 
claim the  death  of  his  grandfather,  and  pa- 
rade himself,  without  further  ceremony,  as 
KINO  ?  He  took  the  more,  and  indeed  the 
only,  discreet  and  decent  course :  he  did 
not  affect  to  ride  home  to  hear  the  gteat 
news,  but,  in  order  to  avoid  observation, 
said  his  horse  was  lame,  and  did  not  com- 
mand his  groom  to  tell  a  falsehood,  but  on- 
ly not  to  contradict  him.  Where  was  the 
'  calm  dissimulation  V  Calm  presence  of 
mind,  and  delicacy,  and  decency,  there 
were;  but,  in  our  judgment,  not  one  blam- 
able  circumstance. 

The  other  instance  which  Walpole  pro- 
duces, is  one  in  which,  even  on  his  own 
showing  (and  he  had  in  this  case  a  motive 
for  misrepresentation),  the  King  was  com- 
pletely justified.  It  was  on  the  subject  of 
the  repeal,  by  the  Rockingham  ministry, 
of  Grenville's  Stamp  Act,  The  matter 
was  violently  contested.  Lord  Strange, 
one  of  the  placemen  who  opposed  the  re- 
peal, stated  in  the  clubs  that  '  having  men- 
tioned to  the  King  that  the  ministers  had 
carried  their  bill  entirely  by  a  representa- 
tion that  his  Majesty  was  favorable  to  it,' 
his  Majesty  had  thereppon  authorised  him 
to  contradict  that  assertion : — 

'Soextraordinary  a  tale  soon  reached  the 
ear  of  Lord  Rockingbami  who  Immedialely 
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aeked  Lord  Strange  if  it  was  true  what  the  I  « Thje  veteran,  «.  6t«y, «)  «rf>A,  and  still 
KinK  was  reportecTto  have  said  to  him?  The  so  fond  of  power,  determined  to  taice  a  new 
nthe?  confirmed  it.  On  that,  Lord  Roclcing>  cowrt-feow  o//oHy.;-vol.i.  p.  11. 
ham  £eSy  desired  tSe  other  to  melt  '  A  ridiculous  oU  dotard.  It  was  abnn4 
Wm  at  wurt  when  they  both  went  into  the  in  him  to  stay  in  place^  tn»ole>U  to  attempt  to 
rHet  toffetSr.  Lord  Strange  began,  and  re-  stay  there  by  force,  and  impudent  to  pretend 
lafedtKng's  words;  an&id  if  he  had  patViotism  when  driven  out  by  contempt.'-u 

fc  SS&LTht  H?ediSt  :^pipeT  !/Tbu./i.^ac^,and  dis^racin,  himself, 
and  becTged  lo  know  if  on  such  a  day  fwhich  Newcastle  resigned.'— ii>. 
was  raihuted  down  on  the  paper),  his  Majesty 
had  not  determined  for  the  repeaH  Lord 
Rockingham  then  stopped.  The  King  re- 
plied, "  My  Lord,  thiaisbiU  halfP'  and  takmg 
out  a  pencil  wrote  on  the  bottom  of  Lord 
Rockingham's  paper  words  to  this  effect  :— 
"  The  question  asked  roe  by  my  ministers  was, 
whether  1  was  for  enforcing  the  act  by  the 
sword,  or  for  the  repeal :  of  the  two  extremes 
1  was  for  the  repeal ;  but  most  certainly  pre- 
ferred modificcUim  to  either." '— rol.  ii.  p.  289. 


This  story  is  headed  in  the  Memoirs, 
«  Douhh'dealing  of  the  King  J  Our  read- 
ers will,  we  think,  agree  that  the  King's 
conduct  was  alike  frank  and  dignified.  He 
avowed  what  he  had  said  to  Lord  Strange 
he  rebuked  Lord  Rockingham  for  tell- 
ing but  half  the  story,  and  boldly,  and  we 
dwe  say  somewhat  indignantly,  wrote— so 
as  to  admit  of  no  misrepresentation — on 
Lord  Rockingham's  paper,  the  important 
qualification  of  his  opinion,  which  Lord 
Rockingham  had  suppressed.  Which  was 
the  double-dealer  ? 

But  great  injustice  wbuld  be  done  to 
George  IIL,  and  our  readers  might  also 
complain,  if  we  did  not  exhibit,  in  fuller 
answer  to  Walpole's  imputations,  some 
portraits— out  of  his  own  gallery— of  the 
principal  statesmen  wiih  whom  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  that  good  King  and  excel- 
lent man  to  have  to  deal.  There  were 
no  less  than  seven  administrations  imposed 
by  circumstances  on  the  King  within  his 
first  ten  years.  Let  Walpole  tell  us  how 
they  were  composed.  We  shall  distinguish 
the  successive  prime  ministers  by  printing 
their  names  in  capitals. 

Of  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  the  first  figure- 
though  only  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 

in  the  administration  which  the  King  at 

his  accession  found  and  retained,  we  will 
postpone  Walpole's  opinions  till  we  arrive 
at  his  second  administration. 

Of  the  Duke  of  Nbw«astle — First 
Lord  b/  the  Treasury— Wnlpole's  con- 
tempt  is  so  well  known  by  his  Letters  and 
former  Memoirs  that  we  need  add  but  a 
touch  or  two  from  this  work  more  especial- 
W  applicable  to  the  period  before  ub  i — 
Vol.  VIL— No.  IV.        33 


The    Chancellor,    Lord   Northington, 
was^— 

*  too  profligate,  in  every  light,  to  carry  any  au- 
thority.' (ii.  200).  'He  made  a  pretence  for 
quarrelling  with  the  ministers,  complaining 
untruly  ^at  he  was  not  consulted,  &c.^  (p. 
343).  *  Whether  this  meanness  was  officious 
or  instilled  into  him  was  not  certainly  known' 
(p.  334)  '  The  deepest  tinge  of  that  dirty 
vice,  avarice  and  rapaxMmaneaSy  blotted  the 
Chancellor'  (p.  357).  *  A  fool  void  of  any  col- 
or of  merit '  (p.  357). 

Mr.  Legge — Chancellor  of  the  Excht' 
quer : — 


« With  all  his  abilities,  Legge  was  of  a 
creeping,  underhand  nature,  and  aspired  to 
the  lion's  place  by  the  mancnivre  of  the  mole? 
— vol.  i.  p.  30L 

<  Wincneslea  said  Legge  had  had  more  mas- 
ters than  any  man  in  Ensland^  and  had  never 
left  one  with  a  character?  * — ih.  p.  39. 

Lord  Temple — Privy  Seal : — 

'  This  shameless  and  malignant  man  work- 
ed in -the  mines  of  successive  factions  for  near 
thirty  years  together.  To  relate  them  is  wri- 
ting his  life.'— (vol.  ii.  p.  359).  'Nothing 
could  be  more  offensive  than  Lord  Temple's 
conduct,  whether  considered  in  a  public  or  pri- 
vate light.  Opposition  to  his  factious  views 
seemed  to  let  him  loose  from  all  ties,  all  re- 
straint o^  principles :  and  his  brother  was  the 
object  of  hw  jealousy  and  resentment? — vol.  i. 
p.  295. 

Lord  Holderness — Secretary  of  State  .•— 

'  Orders  were  suddenly  sen\  to  Lord  Hol- 
derness to  give  up  the  seals  of  Secretary  of 
State :  the  King  adding,  in  discourse,  that  he 
had  two  secretaries,  one  (Mr.  Piti)  who 
would  do  "nothing,  and  the  other  (Lord  Hol- 
derness) loho  could  do  nothing;  he  would 
have  one,  who  both  could  iind  would.     This 

*  To  which  the  Editor  adds, '  None  could  deny 
his  eminent  qualificatioDs  as  a  man  of  busineaa^ 
his  political  integrity  was  less  commendable. 
Doddington  says,  "  his  thoughts  were  *tout  pour 
la  tripe,'— all  for  Quarter-day :"  and  bat,  in 
common  with  Walpole,  reproached  him  with  jptr- 
Jlrfy.*— vol.  i.  p.  S9. 
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was  Lord  Bote.  .  .  .  But  however  low  ike  tal- 
enU  of  Lord  HoldernesB  deserve  to  be  esti- 
mated, they  did  not  suffer  bv  comparison  with 
those  of  his  successor.' — vol.  i.  pp.  42, 43. 

And  again,  when  he  reappeared  as  Ooiy 
amor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1771  : — 

<  Lord  Holderness  owed  his  preferment  to 
his  ifuignificance  and  to  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  dueen,  as  she  did  hers  to 
her  daughter's  governess,  whom  the  Clueen 
had  seduced  from  her,  to  the  great  vexation  of 
Lady  Holderness.  The  governess,  a  French 
Protestant,  ingratiated  her  late  mistress  with 
the  Clueen,  and  her  mistress  soon  became  a 
favorite  next  to  the  German  women.' — vol.  iv. 
p.  314. 

Such,  Walpole  thinks,  were  the  claims 
and  qualifications  of  one  who  had  been  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  Mr.  Pitt's  '  gloriqus '  ad- 
ministration. 

Of  Lord  Bute,  who  succeeded  Lord 
Holderness,  and  soon  became  First  Lord 
of  the  JVeasurjf^  we  need  not  repeat  any 
of  Walpole's  general  opinions,  but  we  ex- 
tract the  following  summary  of  his  charac- 
ter while  minister : — 

<  Success  and  the  tide  of  power  swelled  up 
the  V)eak  bladder  of  the  rh.vorite's  mind^ 
(vol.  i.  p.  177).  *His  countenance  of  Fox 
was  but  consonant  to  the  folly  of  his  charac- 
ter '  (p.  249).   *  His  intrigues  to  preserve  pow- 


le  confunon  he  helped  to  throw  into  each 
succeeding  system-^his  impotent  and  dark  at- 
tempts to  hang  on  the  wheels  of  government, 
which  he  only  clogged — all  proved  that  nei- 
ther virtue  nor  philosophy,  but ^ear — and  fear 
only — was  the  immediate  and  precipitate  cause 
of  nis  retreat.  Yet  let  me  not  be  thought  to 
lament  this  wecJc  man's  punllanimity ;  had 
he  been  firm  to  himself,  there  was  an  end  of 
the  OmetiJtution  !  The  heart's  of  Englishmen 
were  comtpt  and  sold,  and  the  best  heads 
amongst  them  tolled  in  the  cause  of  despot- 
ism '  (p.  256). 

And  this  imminent  danger  from  despotism, 
all  England  being  corrupted  and  sold  to  the 
Crown,  is  predicated  of  the  licentious  days 
of '  wakes  and  Liberty t*  when  the  triumph 
of  demagogues  insulted  the  dignity  and 
e?en  menaced  the  stability  of  the  throne. 

Of  Mr,  Fox^  his  general  vituperation  in 
both  sets  of  Memoirs  is  too  frequent  and 
too  diffuse  for  extracting;  but  as  regards 
oar  present  object,  it  is  enough  to  quote 
Walpole's  observations  on  his  accepting  the 
leadership  tf  the  House  of  Commons  from 
Lord  Bute  :-* 

*  Abandoned  by  his  highest  and  most  showy 
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friends,  Fox  felt  the  mortification  of  discredit 
with  his  patron  [the  Duke  of  Cumberland  j 
and  the  public  Detested  by  the  public,  he 
never  could  recover  from  the  stam  contracted 
at  this  period.' — vol.  i.  p.  197. 

*  Fox  had  boldness  and  wickedness  enough 
to  undertake  whatever  the  Court  was  led  to 
compass.' — ib,  239. 

'  Lord  Holland  was  cruel,  revengeftd,  dor-- 
ing,  and  subtle '  (vol.  iv.  p.  126) ;  '  and  estab- 
lished universal  corruption  and  revenge '  (ib. 
239). 

And  all  this  was  written  of  a  man  whom  at 
the  same  period  Walpole  was  supporting  by 
his  vote  in  Parliament,  and  for  whom,  in 
1767 — still  while  he  was  writing  these 
libels — he  tells  us  that  'he  labored  ear- 
nestly to  obtain  an  Earldom*  (iii.  95). 

Of  the  Duke  of  Bedftfrd,  Lord  Presi- 
dent in  that  administration,  and  of  his  par- 
ty, he  says : — 

'Lord  Bute  lost  the  Bedford  faction — ^not 
from  their  luual  perfidy ;  he  had  lost  them 
beford  they  suspected  the  smallest  diminution 
of  his  omnipotence ;  but  he  had  not  gratified 
the  ambition  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford.  She 
had  marked  oux  for  herself  the  first  post  in 
the  dueen's  familv ;  but  with  more  attention 
to  her  pride  than  her  interest  had  forborne  to 
ask  it,  concluding  it  must  be  offered  to  her. 
The  Princess  and  Lord  Bute,  either  not  sus- 
pecting, or  glad  to  be  ignorant  of.  her  viewH, 
were  far  enough  from  seeking  to  place  so  das^ 
gerous  a  woman  in  the  verv  heart  of  the  pal- 
ace. This  nefflect  the  Ducness  deeply  reseot- 
ed,  and  never  forgave.' — ^vol.  i.  261. 

'  TA«  Bedfordlaction  was  called  in  the  sat- 
ires of  the  day  the  Bloomsbury  Gang — Bed- 
ford House  standing  in  Bloomsbury  Square.'* 

• 

*  Lord  Tavittock,  only  son  of  the  Duke  and 
DucheM  of  Bedibrd,  a  yery  amiable  young  mao, 
whom  even  Walpole  praises  (though,  as  usaal, 
from  a  partial  motive),  was  killed  in  1767  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  As  our  readers  know,  the 
vile  libel  of  Junius  on  this  subject  has  been  re- 
futed fiAy  times.     Well,  faeA  Walpole  :— 

*The  indecent  indifference  with  which  such.  « 
catastrophe  was  felt  by  the  faction  of  that  fiimily, 
spoke  too  plainly  that  Lord  Tavistock  lived  a  re- 
proach and  terror  to  them.  The  Duke,  his  father, 
rbr  a  few  days  almost  lost  his  senses — and  rpcov- 
ered  them  too  soon.  The  Duchess  was  less  blame- 
aUs,  and  retained  the  compassion  longer.  While 
all  mankind  who  ever  heard  the  name  of  Lortl 
Tavistock,  were  profuse  in  lamenting  such  a  na<« 
tional  calamity,  it  gave  universal  scandal  when, 
in  a  little  fortnight  after  his  death,  they  beheld 
his  father,  the  Duke,  carried  by  his  creatures  to 
the  India  House  to  vote  on  a^ftctious  question. 

*This  unexampled  insensibility  was  bitterly 
pressed  home  on  '.he  Duke  two  years  after  in  a 
public  libel  [Junius].  Yet  it  surely  was  savage 
wantonness  to  taunt  a  parent  with  such  a  misfor- 
tune :  and  of  flint  must  have  been  that  head  that 
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Of  these,  the  chief  were  Earl  Oower,  Lord 
Sandwich,  and  Rigby'*  (vol.  ii.  p.  441). — 
'Lords  Gower (Lara  Chamberlain^  afterwards 
Lord  President) f  Weymouth  (/Secretary  of 
State),  and  Sandwich  (First  Lord  of  the  AcL- 
ndrcuty),  all  had  parts,  and  never  used  Ihem 
to  any  good  or  creditable  purpose.  The  first 
had  spirit  enough  to  attempt  any  crime;  the 
other  two,  though  notorious  cowards^  were 
equally  fitted  to  serve  a  prosperous  court  And 
Sandwich  had  a  predilection  to  ffuilt,  if  he 
could  couple  it  with  artifice  ana  treachery 
(ib).  Weymouth  (  Secretary  of  State)  nei  ther 
haa  nor  affected  any  solid  virtue.  He  was 
too  proud  to  court  the  people,  and  too  mean 
not  to  choose  to  owe  his  preferments  to  the 
favor  of  the  Court  or  the  cabals  of  faction. 
He  wasted  the  whole  night  in  drinking,  and 
the  morning  in  sleep,  even  when  Secretary  of 
State.  No  kind  of  |>rtnct/>^  entered  into  his 
plan  or  practice,  nor  shame  for  want  of  it. 
His  vanity  made  him  trust  that  his  abilities,  by 
making  him  necessary,  could  reconcile  intrigue 
and  inactivity.  His  timidity  was  womanish, 
and  the  only  thing  he  did  not  fear  was  the  ill 
opinion  of  mankind.' — vol.  iv.  p.  240. 

The  other  members  of  that  Cabinet  will  ap- 
pear in  subsequent  ministries. 

Next  came  Mr.  Grenville's  administra- 
lion. 

'  Mr.  GaENviLLB  had  hitherto  been  known 
but  as  a  fatiguing  orator  and  indefatigable 
drudge,  more  likely  to  disgust  than  to  offend. 
Beneath  this  useful  unpromising  outside,  lay 
lurking  great  abilities;  courage  so  confounded 
with  obstin€u:y  that  there  was  no  drawing  a 
line  between  them — good  intentions  to  the 
public  without  one  great  view — much  econo- 
mv  for  that  public,  which,  in  truth,  was  the 
whole  amount  of*  his  good  intentions — exces- 
sive rapaciousness  and  parsimony  in  himself 

could  think  such  a  domestic  stroke  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  insult,  however  inadequate  to  the  world 
the  anguish  appeared :  how  steeled  must  have 
been  tJiat  nature  that  could  wish  to  recall  the 
feelings  of  a  father  on  such  a  misfortune!' — Mem. 
ii.  440. 

Very  true — very  just;  but  why  then  did  the 
*  tender  heart  *  of  vValpoIe  record  the  suvage  slan- 
der, with  the  additional  venom  of  attesting  its 
historical  truth  ?  The  cruelty  of  Junius  may  be 
-»not  palliated,  but  at  least — accounted  for,  by 
the  temporary  madness  of  party,  or  some  such 
motive  of  personal  injustice;  but  what  can  be 
said  for  Walpole,  who,  with  bis  eyes  open  to  the 
infamy  of  such  conduct,  and  with  his  pen  flowing 
with  mdijcnation  against  it,  takes  toe  especial 
trouble  of  transplanting  it  from  what  he  must 
have  thought  an  ephemeral  libel  into  the  record- 
ing pages  of  his  own  Memoirs  f  And  then  he 
crowns  his  inconsistency  with — 
-  *  In  Borgia's  age  they  stubbed  with  daggers^ — 
in  ours  with  the  pen,'  (!  !) 
He  being  himself  the  most  general  and  savage 
*■  stahbsr  with  the  pen '  that  the  age  produced. 
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— infinite  self-conceit .  implacability  of  temper , 

ana  a  total  want  of  principle, His  in- 

grcUitude  to  his  benefactor  JBute.  and  his  re- 
proaching Mr.  Pitt  .  .  were  out  too  often 
paralleled  by  the  crimes  of  other  men ;  but 
scarce  any  man  ever  wore  in  his  face  such 
outward  and  visible  marks  of  the  hollow^  crttel, 
and  rotten,  heart  within.'— vol.  iv.  p.  271. 

*The  reversion  of  Lord  Temple's  estate 
could  make  even  the  inflexible  Grenville 
stoop ;  and  if  his  acrimonious  heart  was  oblig- 
ed to  pardon  his  brother  [Lord  Temple],  it 
was  indemnified  by  revenge  on  his  sister's  hus- 
band [Mr.  Pitt].'— vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

Lord  Egremont — Secretary  of  State — 

'  was  a  composition  of  pride^  ill-mature,  ava- 
ric<,  and  strict  good  breeding,  with  such  infirm- 
ity in  his  frame  that  he  coidd  not  speak  truth 
on  the  most  trivial  occasion.  He  had  humor, 
and  did  not  want  sense ;  but  he  had  neither 
knowledge  of  business,  nor  the  smallest  share 
of  Parliamentary  abilities.' — ^p.  272. 

Lord  Halifax — Secretary  of  State — 

'  was  the  weakest,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
most  amiable  of  the  three.  His  pride,  like 
Lord  Egremont's,  tauffht  him  much  civility : 
he  spoke  readily  and  agreeably;  and  only 
wanted  matter  and  argument.  His  profusion 
in  building,  planting,  and  on  a  favorite  mis- 
tress, had  brought  him  into  great  straits,  from 
which  he  sought  to  extricate  himself  by  dis- 
creditable meansJ^ — ib. 

Then  came  the  first  Rockingham  admin- 
istration. 

^  The  nomination  of  Lord  RocxtNOBAM  for 
minister  at  an^  season  would  have  sounded 
prevostsrous—m  the  present,  sufficient  alone 
to  aefeat  the  system,' — vol.  iL  p.  100. 

*He  had  so  weak  a  frame  of  person  and 
nerves  that  no  exigencies  could  surmount  his 
timidity  of  speaking  in  public;  and  having 
been  onlv  known  to  the  public  for  his  passion 
for  race  horses,  men  could  not  be  cured  of  their 
surprise  in  seeing  him  First  Minister.' — ii.  19. 

'He  was  mare  childish  in  his  deportment 
than  in  his  age.  He  was  totally  void  of  all 
information.  Ambitious,  with  excessive  indo- 
lence; fond  of  talking  of  business,  but  dilato* 
ry  in  the  execution ;  his  single  talent  lay  in 
attracting  dependents ;  yet,  though  proud  and 
self-sufiicient,  he  had  almost  as  many  'govern- 
ors as  dependents.' — vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

<  Lord  Rockingham's  childish  arrogance  and 
indiscretion^ — ^vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

<  Rockingham,  a  weak,  childish,  and  igno- 
rant mail.' — vol.  iii.  p  334. 

Then  we  have  some  additional  sneers  at  his 
nearest  and  dearest  friend,  Conway — Secn^ 
tary  of  State  in  that  administration : — 
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'  The  diagtuting  coldneaa  of  Conway's  man- 
Rer  would  revolt  those  he  met  at  court,  and  I 
foresaw  Tthough  not  to  the  degree  I  found  it 
afterwards)  how  little  he  was  made  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  strangers,  and  consequently 
to  conduct  the  House  of  Commons.  To  talK 
to  Conway  against  public  opinion  was  preach- 
ing to  the  winds.  His  heart  was  so  cold  that 
it  wanted  all  the  beams  of  popular  applause  to 
kindle  it  into  action.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  195, 213. 

Mr,  Dowdeswell — Chancellor  of  the  Ex' 
chequer — 

*  The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  bestowed  on  DowdesweU,  who  was  so 
suited  to  the  drudger3r  of  the  office,  as  far  as 
depends  on  arithmetic,  that  he  was  fit  for. 
nothing  else.  Heavy,  sUm,  methodical  with- 
out cleames,  a  butt  for  ridicule,  unversed  in 
every  graceful  art,  and  a  stranger  to  men  and 
courts,  he  was  only  esteemed  by  the  few  to 
whom  he  was  personally  known.' — vol.  ii.  p. 
196, 

Lord  Dartmouth  —  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade— 

'only  stayed  long  enough  to  prostitute  his 
character  and  authenticate  his  hypocrisy.' — 
vol.  iv.  p.  84, 

Then  came  what  is  called  Lord  Chat- 
ham's second  administration,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Conway  continued  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

So  great  a  name  as  Lord  Chatham's,  and 
his  most  extraordinary  conduct  at  this  pe- 
riod, deserve  more  copious  extracts,  which 
we  give  the  rather  because  they  confirm  the 
view  which  we  formerly  took  of  the  eccen- 
tricity of  this  period  of  his  career,  and  he- 
cause  he  is,  of  all  others,  the  statesman  to- 
wards whom  Walpole  seems  to  have  felt 
impartially — or,  at  least,  with  only  a  favor- 
ing partiality.  In  fact,  he  almost  worship- 
ped him,  till  the  official  connexion,  and  we 
may  add,  something  of  official  conflict,  be- 
tween Conway  and  Lord  Chatham  brought 
Walpole  into  a  nearer  view  and  more  accu- 
rate judgment  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
Walpole  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  doubt 
— nor  indeed  had  Lord  Chatham's  colleagues 
— tha  the  was,  during  his  second  adminis- 
tration, under  the  influence  of  insanity. 

Walpole  opens  by  the  following  general 
observations  on  his  ministerial  character : — 

< Peace  was  not  his  element;  nor  did  his 
talent  lie  in  those  details  that  restore  a  nation 
by  slow  and  wholesome  progress.  Of  the 
finances  he  was  utterly  ignorant.  If  struck 
with  some  great  idea,  he  neither  knew  how, 
nor  had  patience  to  conduct  it.    He  expected 


implicit  assent-^and  he  expected  more — that 
other  men  should  methodize  and  superintend, 
and  bear  tlie  fatigue  of  carrying  his  measures 
into  execution ;  and,  what  was  worse,  encoun- 
ter the  odium  and  danger  of  them,  while  he  re» 
posed  and  was  to  enjoy  the  honor,  if  succeaa* 

fbl His  conduct  in  the  late  war 

had  been  the  same.  He  drew  the  plana,  but 
led  it  to  the  Treasury  to  find  the  means :  nor 
would  listen  to  their  difficulties,  nor  hold  any 
rein  over  their  ill-management.'— vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

He  then  proceeds  to  particulars,  Mr. 
Pitt — even  before  his  administration  was 
completed — 

<had  alreadv  commenced  that  extraordinary 
scene  of  seclusion  of  himself  which  he  after* 
wards  carried  to  an  excess  that  passed,  and  no 
wonder,  for  a  long  access  of  frenzy? — p.  342. 

*  The  mad  situation  to  which  Lord  Chatham 
had  reduced  himself.' — ih,  p.  402. 

*  The  pride  and  folly  of  Lord  Chatham.' — 

*  The  vnldness  of  Lord  Chatham  baffled  all 
policy.' —  ib.  p.  416. 

'The  madness  or  mad  conduct  of  Lord 
Chatham.' — vol.  iii.  p.  67. 

<  Lord  Chatham's  wild  actions  of  passion 
and  scorn.' — ih,  p.  436., 

'  The  Chancellor  Camden  had  given  many 
hints  of  his  friend's /rc»w:y.' — vol.  iii.  p.  251. 

<  As  if  there  were  dignity  in  folly,  and  magic 
in  perverseness — as  if  the  way  to  govern  man- 
kind was  to  insult  their  understandings, — the 
conduct  of  Lord  Chatham  was  the  very  reverse 
of  common  sense,  and  made  up  of  such  undis- 
sembled  scorn  of  all  the  worla,  that  hisfrienda 
could  not  palliate  it,  nor  his  enemies  be  b]ame<| 
for  resolving  it  into  madness.  He  was  scarre 
lame,  and  even  paraded  through  the  town  in  a 
morning  to  take  the  air ;  yet  he  neither  went  to 
the  King,  nor  sufi'ered  any* of  the  ministers 
[his  colleagues']  to  come  to  him.'— vol.  ii.  p. 
426. 

And  again — 

<  Lord  Chathan  might  have  given  firmnew 
and  almost  tranquillity  to  the  countiy ;  might 
have  gone  farther  towards  recruiting  our 
finances  than  any  reasonable  man  could  have 
expected ;  but,  alas !  his  talents  were  not  ade- 
quate to  that  task.  The  multiplication-table 
did  not  admit  of  bein^  treated  ae  epic,  and 
Lord  Chatham  had  but  that  one  Etyle.  Whether 
really  out  of  his  senses,  or  conscious  how  much 
the  mount^nk  had  concurred  to  make  the 
great  man,  he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into 
retreat,  and  left  the  nation  a  prey  to  faction  and 
to  insufficient  persons  that  he  had  chosen  for 
his  coadjutors.' — vol.  ir.  p.  438. 

We  then  have,  at  a  length  too  greatt  for  an 
extract,  a  very  curious  account  of  what  cer^ 
tainly  looks  like  frenzy  in  Lord  Chatham's 
morbid  anxiety  to  re-purchase  the  villa  it 
Hayes,  which  he  had  not  long  before  die* 


little  exaggerated,  perhaps,  as  any  of  Ho- 
race's anecdotes,  are  a  curious  and  melan- 
choly picture  of  Lord  Chatham's  interior 
life  at  this  critical  time. 

We  ha?e  also  the  still  less  suspicious  eri- 
dence  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  account — 
in  an  autobiography,  with  a  few  extracts 
from  which  the  Editor  has  been  allowed  to 
enrich  this  work — of  an  interview  which, 
with  great  difficulty  and  afler  long  delays, 
he,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  had  ob- 
tained from  his  mysterious  colleague :  the 
Duke  say 


' "  Though  1  expected  to  find  Lord  Chatham 
very  ill  indeed,  his  situation  was  different 
from  what  1  had  imagined:  his  nerves  and 
spirits  were  afiected  to  a  dreadful  degree,  and 
tne  sight  of  his  great  mind,  bowed  down  and 
thus  weakened  by  disorder,  would  have  filled 
me  with  grief  and  concern  even  if  I  had  not 
long  borne  a  sincere  attachment  to  his  person 
and  character." ' — vol.  iii.  p.  51. 

With  all  this  evidence,  and  recollecting 
that  both  his  sisters  were  indisputably  mad, 
and  that  one  of  them,  Anne  Pitt,  who,  as 
Walpole  once  wittily  said  ta  a  French  ac- 
quaintance, resembled  him  '  comme  deux 
gouttes  de—feu,'  died,  after  a  long  exhibi- 
tion of  talent  and  eccentricity,  quite  insane, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  laboring 
under  a  strong  nervous  disturbance.  So, 
certainly,  thought  the  Duke  of  Oraflon — 
when,  subsequently  exasperated  by  some 
of  Lord  Chatham's  wild  and  unfounded 
assertions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  told 
him  to  his  face  that '  they  were  the  effect  of 
a  distempered  mind  brooding  over  its  own 
disappointments ;  blit  we  doubt  whether  it 
was  not  a  disturbance  of  the  same  nature 
(though  of  greater  intensity)  as  that  under 
which  Walpole  himself  appears  to  ha?e 
habitually  labored— the  result,  namely,  of 
allowing  his  clear  and  powerful  intellect  to 
be  overclouded  and  subdued  by  a  proud, 
passionate,  and  feverish  temper.  And,  on 
the  whole,. we  adhere  to  the  principle  ex- 
pressed in  our  Article  on  Lord  Chatham 
(vol.  Ixvi.  p.  253),  that,  seeing  how  sudden 
and  complete  his  recovefy  was  on  going 
out  of  office,  and  with  what  more  than 
juvenile  vigor,  spirit,  and  ability  he  threw 
himself  again  into  the  storny  torrent  of 
faction,  we  cannot  excuse,  on  the  plea  of 
mere  physical  and  involuntary  infirmity,  a 
long  course  of  conduct  so  perverse,  un- 
grateful, and  unprincipled  at  the  time,  and  in 
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sulted  Sovereign.  We  may  admire  Lord 
Chatham's  great  oratorical  talents  and 
soaring  spirit,  but  we  can  neither  esteem 
nor  respect  him.  His  was,  we  believe,  the 
most  disastrous  glory  that  ever  intoxicated 
and — when  the  intoxication  was  over — 
enervated  our  country,  and  planted  the 
first  germs  of  revolutionary  disease  in  the 
Constitution. 

Lord  Chatham's  Lord  Chancellor  was 

*  Lord  Camden,  whose  character  did  not  dear 
up  as  he  proceeded,  but  was  clouded  with 
shades  of  tntereet  and  irreaoltUionj  and  when 
it  veered  most  to  public  spirit  was  subject  to 
squalls  of  time-serving,  as  by  the  Court  it  was 
taxed  with  trecicheroiu  ambiguity,^ — vol.  iiL 
p.  351. 

His  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
'that  meteor'  Charles  Townshend^^  who 
died  unexpectedly  in  1767 : — 

'  Though  cut  off  so  immaturely,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  had  not  lived  long  enough 
for  his  character.  His  genius  could  have  re- 
ceived no  accession  of  brightness ;  his  faults 
only  promised  multiplication.  He  had  al- 
most every  great  talent,  and  everv  little  quali- 
ty. His  vanity  exceeded  even  his  abilities. 
With  such  a  capacity  he  must  have  been  the 
greatest  man  of  this  age,  and  perhaps  inferior 
to  no  man  in  any  age,  had  his  faults  been 
6nly  in  a  moderate  proportion — in  short,  if  he 
had  had  but  common  truth,  common  sincerity ^ 
common  honesty,  common  modesty^  common 
steadinesSjCommoncouragejond  common  sense** 

The  DuKB  OP  Grafton  was  lefl  by  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Chatham  at  the  head 
of  the  administration ;  of  which  indeed,  by 
Lord  Chatham's  seclusion,  he  had  all  along 
been  the  effective  chief— -but  Walpole  (at 
one  time  in  much  friendship  with  him) 
gives  the  following  Tery  unfavorable  esti- 
mate  of  his  fitness  for  the  post : — 

'  The  negligence  and  disgusting  coldness  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.'— vol.  iii.  p.  106. 

'  The  moody  and  capricious  temper  of  Graf- 
ton.'— vol.  iii.  p.  267. 

*  There  is  an  amueing  inatance  of  Town- 
abend's  amazing  talents,  and  more  amazing  in- 
congruities of  character,  detailed  by  Walpole 
(iii.  p.  22) ;  and  it  is  made  additionally  curious 
by  tlie  £ditor*s  having  been  able  to  recover 
another  and  authentic  account  of  the  same  trans- 
action from  Sir  George  Colebrook's  Bfemoirs, 
which  shows,  in  a  remarkable  way,  Walpole's 
style  of  exaggeration— bat  the  whole  is  too  long 
to  be  eitracted. 
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<  Hie  unJUneas  for  the  first  post  of  the  state.' 
vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

'The  King  was  worn  out  with  GraAon's 
negligence  and  impracticability.^ — p.  67. 

'His  fall  was  universally  ascribed  to  his 
msillanimity;  but  whether  betrayed  by  his 
[ears  or  his  friends,  he  had  certainW  been  the 
chief  author  of  his  own  disgrace.  His  hough- 
tineas,  indolence,  reserve,  and  improvidence 
had  conjured  up  the  storm,  but  his  obstinacy 
and  feebleness  always  relaying  each  other 
and  alwavs  maJrd-propo$ — were  the  radical 
cause  of  all  the  numerous  absurdities  that  dis- 
colored his  conduct  and  exposed  him  to  de- 
served reproaches;  nor  haa  he  depth  of  un- 
derstanding to  counterbalance  the  defects  of 
his  temper  (p.  69).  The  details  of  his  con- 
duct were  as  weak  and  preposterous  as  the 
great  lines  of  it'  (p.  70). 

Lord  North  had  become  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  Mr.  Townshend's  death ; 
and  00  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  secession, 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  but 
there  was  little  other  change  in  the  minis- 
try. 

'  Lord  North  had  neither  S3rstem,  norprm- 
cifle,  nor  shame,  but  enjoyed  the  good  luck  of 
fortune  with  a  gluttonish  epicurism  that  was 
equally  careless  of  glory  or  disgrace.  As  a 
minister  he  had  no  foresight,  no  consistence, 
no  firmness,  no  Spirit.  He  miscarried  in  all 
he  undertook  in  America — was  more  improvi- 
dent than  unfortunate,  and  less  unfortunate 
than  he  deserved  to  be.  If  he  was  free  from 
vices,  he  was  as  void  of  virtues ;  ^nd  it  is  fi 
paltry  eulogium  of  a  prime  minister  of  a  great 
country — yet  the  best  that  can  be  allotted  to 
Lord  North — that  though  his  country  was 
ruined  under  his  administration,  he  preserved 
his  good  humor,  and  neither  felt  for  his  coun- 
try nor  for  himself.' — vol.  iv.  pp.  80-63. 

This  character,  bad  as  it  is,  of  Lord 
North  is  one  of  the  least  defamatory  in  the 
whole  work ;  but  even  this  'paltry  euia-' 
gium* — ^the  positive  merit  of  good  humor, 
and  the  negative  one  of  not  meaning  all  the 
mischief  he  did — he  probably  owed  to  a 
'  small  fact  which  we  have  already  quoted  in 
another  place.  *  In  the  payments  of  my 
ofice  hiUs*  says  Walpole, '  I  always  received 
justice  and  civility  from  Lord  North.' — 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 

The  Chancellor  Bathurst— 

'was  too  poor  a  creature  to  have  any  weight' 
—vol.  iv.  p.  84. 

Lard  Rochford — Secretary  of  State — 

Mess  employed,  had  still  less  claim  to  sense, 
and  none  aiallto  knowledgeJ-^b, 


[April  y 

Lord  Suffolk — Secretary  of  State — 

'  his  soul  was  harrowed  b^  ambition,  and  as  he 
had  not  parts  to  gratify  it,  he  sought  the  des- 
potism of  the  Crown  as  means  of  gratifying 
nis  own  pride.  He  was  totally  unpractised  in 
business,  pompous,  ignorant,  and  of  no  parts, 
but  aflecting  to  be  the  head  of  Granville's  late 
party.' — ib. 

Lord  George   Germaine — Secretary  mf 
State— 

'was  proud,  haughty,  and  desperate.' — ^vol.  iv. 
p.  84. 

Lord  Halifax — Privy  Seal — 
*a  proud,  empty  man.*— vol.  iv.  p.  208. 

Lord  Hillsborough — Secretary  of  State-^ 

'  was  a  pompous  composition  of  ignorance  and 
want  or  judgment.' — voL  iv.  p.  199. 

Such  were,  according  to  Walpole,  the 
talents  and  characters  of  the  principal  states- 
men with  whom  George  IIL  had  to  conduct 
the  aflfairs  of  his  empire  in  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  the  most  critical  and  difiicah 
period  of  oar  history.  We  need  not  repeat 
bow  far  we  are  from  adopting  these  gloomy 
pictures  as  likenesses — the  supposition  of 
such  a  monstrous  and  yet  uniform  assem- 
blage of  knaves  and  fools  is  not  merely  con- 
tradicted by  much  indisputable  evidence, 
but  it  ootragea  probability  and  libels  even 
human  natore  itsdf.  Bat  Walpole's  evi- 
dence must  be  taken  altogether ; — we  are 
forced  to  meet  his  representations  of  George 
in.  by  his  representations  of  those  witk 
whom  the  King  had  to  deal,  and  we  must 
explain  and  correct  Walpole's  malevolence 
against  the  objects  of  his  secret  enmity  by 
thus  exposing  his  sweeping  malignity  against 
all  mankind. 

Party,  however,  it  must  be  after  all  ccm- 
fessed,  is  an  odious  and  cancerous  corrnp- 
tor  of  the  human  heart,  and  it  is  bnt  too 
certain  that  politicians  will  employ  against 
one  another,  and  even  against  their  sover- 
eign— whom  they  are  apt  to  look  at  as  a 
common  plunder— both  arts  and  violences 
which,  as  private  gentlemen  and  in  the  or- 
dinary intereourfcs  of  man  and  man,  would 
disgust  their  taste  and  revolt  their  feelings. 
Hear  Walpole's  own  confession  of  his  ad- 
vice to  his  ministerial  friends  about  the  veij 
time  when  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  King, 
and  the  King  as  he  fancied  so  pleased  widi 
him,  that  he  thonght  of  asking  a  great  fa* 
vor  from  his  Majesty :— 
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<It  waa  now  the  29th  of  May,  1T76.  I 
pressed  the  Ministers  to  put  an  end  to  the  ses- 
sion lo  prevent  their  residing  before  Parlia- 
ment rose,  and  to  keep  them  in  place  till  the 
eve  of  the  next  session;  that  if  no  circum- 
stances should  arise  in  their  favor  during  that 
interval,  they  might  surprise  and  distress  the 
King  by  a  sudden  resignation,  or  force  him  to 
give  them  better  terms.'— vol  ii.  p.  337. 

See  also  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  recently 
loaded  with  wealth,  honors  and  all  kinds  of 
personal  favor,  and  acknowledging  the  most 
cordial,  delicate,  and  almost  filial  affections 
from  the  King : 

<  Growing  more  inflammatory,  he  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  the  late  King,  who,  he  said,  true^faith- 
ful^  and  sincere^  and  who^  when  he  disliked  a 
man,  always  let  him  perceive  it— a  portrait  in- 
tended as  a  satirical  contrast  to  the  character 
of  the  reigning  monarch.' — vol.  iv.  p.  101. 

And  in  the  same  debate  his  chosen  follow- 
er, Lord  Shclburne,  recently  Secretary  of 
State— 

<  was  of  all  the  most  warm,  agreeable  to  his 
maxim  that  the  King  was  timid  and  must  be 
Jrightened:*—:yo\.  iv.  p  102. 

The  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
whom  the  King  had  treated  with  the  great- 
est regard,  and  who  showed  subsequently 
a  due  sense  of  his  Majesty's  personal  kind- 
ness and  public  merits,  is  thus  represented 
by  Walpole: — 

<  Nothing  could  be  more  distressful  than  the 
situation  into  which  the  Duke  of  Graflon  had 
brought  the  King^  and  in  vhich  he  abandoned 
/urn.'— vol.  iv.  p.  74. 

And  even  the  Rockingham  party — the  best- 
tempered  and  most  moderate  of  all  the  fac- 
tions of  the  day — disgraced  itself,  says 
Walpole,  by  intrigues  of  a  still  deeper  guilt. 

*Lord  North  wished  to  avoid  a  war  with 
Spain;  nor  was  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the 
nation  at  all  eager  for  war.  The  Rocking- 
ham party  called  for  it  to  embarrass  the  Gov- 
emment,  and  the  patriots  in  the  City  meant  to 
clog  the  operalions  of  it' — vol.  iv.  p.  183. 

*  It  ii  remarkable  that  very  rare  and  ilight  men- 
tion is  made  of  Lord  Shelburne,  father  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Lansdowoe,  one  of  the  most 
active  and  conspicuous  politicians  of  the  day,  and 
whom  we  should  for  many  reasons  have  expected 
to  fiadtvery  prominent  in  the  pages  of  Walpole. 
There  must  be  soma  secret  reason  for  this  Sup- 
posing that  the  manuscript  has  been  printed  with- 
out reserve,  we  cannot  account  for  its  comparative 
silence  as  to  Lord  Shelburoe. 


The  King — ^the  victim,  therefore,  of  such 
passionate  and  unceasing  conflicts — the 
only  fixed  object  amidst  such  flunctuationi 
of  interests,  such  ambition,  such  treachery, 
such  violence — ^the  one  mediator,  or  rather 
medium,  by  or  through  whom  all  these  con- 
flicting, and  strong,  and  greedy  rivalries 
were  to  be  restrained,  or  reconciled,  or  pre- 
ferred— is  it,  we  say,  just — is  it  rational — 
is  it  common  sense  or  common  honesty  to 
make  the  King  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  these  proceedings,  in  which  he  was  tho 
greatest  sufferer  ? — or  to  give  any  credence 
to  the  various  forms  of  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment which,  according  to  their  various 
tempers,  would  be  taken  and  promulgated 
by  the  '  un  ingrat*  and  the  '  dix  mecontens* 
which  it  was  his  Majesty's  daily  and  paiiK 
ful  but  inevitable  duty  to  make? 

But  truth  at  last  prevails.  Every  new 
circumstance  of  evidence  that  arises  or 
transpires-— even  those  that,  like  Walpole'f 
Memoirs,  were  designed  for  the  very  con- 
trary object — have  the  effect  of  vindicating 
the  character  of  the  King,  and  raising  him 
above  the  gross  misrepresentations  and  miH 
lignity  of  faction  in  all  the  lustre  and  puri- 
ty of  his  blameless  character  as  one  of  the 
best  of  kings  and  the  honestest  of  men. 

We  have  been  so  used  to  see  Walpole'f 
works  miserably  edited,  that  we  are  thank- 
ful for  the  present  Editor's  very  moderate 
performance  of  his  task,  and  will  not  dwell 
on  many  omissions,  several  inaccuracies, 
and  some  errors  with  which  he  might  be 
justly  reproached.  He  has  afforded  a  good 
deal  of  useful  explanation,  and  has,  parti- 
cularly in  the  two  last  volumes,  taken  oc- 
casions, to  correct  misstatements  and  miti- 
gate the  malignity  of  the  author.  He  has 
availed  himself  for  this  purpose  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  correspondence  of  George  III. 
with  Lord  North,  obtained  for  him  by  the 
intervention  of  Lord  Brougham  from  Lord 
North's  daughter.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay. 
He  has  been  allowed  to  consult,  and  given 
some  interesting  Extracts  from  the  papers 
of  the  Duke  of  Graflon ;  he  has  also  seen 
some  other  original  documents,  and  has  very 
diligently  compared  the  various  printed 
works  that  bear  upon  the  period.  From  all 
these  sources  he  has,  in  many  instancen, 
exposed  and  corrected  the  errors  and  as- 
perities of  th^  text — but  still  by  no  means, 
we  must  say,  to  the  extent  that  might  have 
been  fairly  expected.  His  vindications  are 
confined,  if  not  altogether,  yet  very  nearly 
so,  to  the  Whig  statesmeni  for  whose  de- 
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scendants  he  appears  to  feel  a  personal  re- 
gard— as  the  IXuke  of  Grafton,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Lord  Holland.  He  occasion- 
ally, too — but  somewhat  perfunctorily,  we 
think — ventures  to  extend  a  little  modicum 
of  justice  to  the  King.  We  wish  that  his 
exercise  of  this  judicial  power  had  been 
more  extensive  in  scope  and  more  decided 
in  quality.  We  cannot  at  all  agree  in  an 
opinion  which  he  quotes,  though  he  does 
not  altogether  adopt,  from  the  late  Lord 
Holland's  preface  to  the  first  Memoirs,  that 
'  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  an  editor  to 
correct  the  misrepresentations  or  errors  of 
his  author.'  We  doubt  whether  this  would 
be  just  in  almost  any  case,  but  undoubtedly 
in  the  case  of  all  Memoirs — and  in  that  of 
those  Memoirs  especially — it  was  Lord  Hol- 
land's editorial  duty  and  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  who  happens  to  be,  by  circumstances, 
made  accessary  to  the  promulgation  of  mis- 
representation or  error,  to  do  his  best  to  sup- 
ply an  antidote  to  the  poison  which  he  con- 
tributes to  spread.  This  duty  is  peculiarly 
strong  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  word 
is  published  at  a  time  when  the  slander  can 
still  give  pain  to  surviving  friends  and  rel- 
atives as  well  as  falsify  history,  and  while 
there  are  still  living  traditions  and  extant 
documents,  sufficient,  with  intelligent  man- 
agement, to  correct  it.  Our  4ilight  censure 
of  the  Editor  on  this  point  has  rather  a  smack 
of  praise — what  he  has  done  makes  us  wish 
that  he  had  done  more.  The  narrow  limits, 
desultory  nature,  and  hasty  composition  of 
an  article  in  a  review,  have  not  permitted 
ourselves  to  notice  a  tithe  of  the  corrigenda 
and  castiganda  of  Walpole's  text;  but  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have,  now  as  here- 
tofore, contributed  something  to  that  every 
day  more  desirable  object ;  we  at  least 
have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  recording  a 
9olemn  and,  we  hope,  an  useful  protest 
against  the  personal  credit  and  historical 
value  of  the  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole. 


From  TVit'i  Ifafuiira. 


NOTES  ON  GILFILLAN'S    "GALLERY  OF 
LITERARY  PORTRAITS." 

BT  TBOMAS  DE  aOtNCET. 

"  A  Galkry  of  Literary  Poriraits."    By 
George  Gilfllan.  Edinburgh :  Wm.  Tait. 

PERCY  BT8SHB  SHELLEY, — Continued, 

Mr.  Gilfillan*,  whose  eye  is  quick  to 
seize  the  lurking  and  the  stealthy  aspects 


of  things,  does  not  overlook  the  absolate 
midsummer  madness  which  possessed  Shel- 
ley upon  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Shel- 
ley's total  nature  was  altered  and  darkened 
when  that  theme  arose  :  transfiguration  fell 
upon  him.  *  He  that  was  so  gentle,  became 
savage ;  he  that  breathed  by  the  very  lungs 
of  Christianity — that  was  so  merciful,  ao 
full  of  tenderness  and  pity,  of  humility, 
of  love  and  forgiveness,  then  raved  and 
screamed  like  an  idiot  whom  once  I  per- 
sonally knew,  when  offended  by  a  strain  of 
heavenly  music  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 
In  both  cases,  it  was  the  sense  of  perfect 
beauty  revealed  under  the  sense  of  morbid 
estrangement.  This  it  is,  as  I  presome, 
which  Mr.  Qilfillan  alludes  to  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  (p.  104,)  "  On  all  other  sub- 
jects the  wisest  of  the  wise,  the  gentlest  of 
the  gentle,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  yet, 
when  one  topic  was  introduced,  he  became 
straightway  insane ;  his  eyes  glared,  his 
voice  screamed,  his  hand  vibrated  frenzy." 
But  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  entirely  in  the  wrong 
when  he  countenances  the  notion  that  harsh 
treatment  had  any  concern  in  riveting  the 
fanaticism  of  Shelley.  On  the  contrary,  he; 
met  with  an  indulgence  to  the  first  mani- 
festation of  his  anti'Christian  madneas, 
better  suited  to  the  goodness  of  the  lunatic 
than  to  the  pestilence  of  his  lunacy.  It 
was  at  Oxford  that  this  earliest  explosion  of 
Shelleyism  occurred;  and  though,  with 
respect  to  secrets  of  prison-houses,  and  to 
discussions  that  proceed  "  with  closed 
doors,"  there  is  always  a  danger  of  being 
misinformed,  I  believe,  from  the  uniformity 
of  such  accounts  as  have  reached  myself, 
that  the  following  brief  of  the  matter  may 
be  relied  on.  Shelley,  being  a  venerable 
sage  of  sixteen,  or  rather  less,  came  to  a 
resolution  that  he  would  convert,  and  thai 
it  was  his  solemn  duty  to  convert,  the  uni- 
versal Christian  church  to  Atheism  or  to 
Pantheism,  no  great  matter  wMeh.  But,  as 
such  large  undertakings  require  time,  twen- 
ty months,  suppose,  or  even  two  years, — 
for  you  know,  reader,  that  a  railway  re- 
quires on  an  average  little  less, — Shelley 
was  determined  to  obey  no  impulse  of 
youthful  rashness.  Oh  no!  Down  with 
presumption,  down  with  levity,  down  with 
boyish  precipitation  !  Changes  of  religion 
are  awful  things  :  people  must  have  time  to 
think.  He  would  move  slowly  and  dia* 
erectly.  So  first  he  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  explaining  the 
necessity  of  being  an  atheist ;  and,  with 
his  usual  exemplary  courage,  (for,  seriously^ 
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he  was  the  least  false  of  haman  creatures,) 
Shelley  pat  his  name  to  the  pamphlet,  and 
the  name  of  his  college.  His  ultimate 
object  was  to.aceomplish  a  general  apostacy 
in  the  Christian  church  of  whatever  name. 
But  for  one  six  months,  it  was  quite  enough 
if  he  caused  a  revolt  in  the  Church  of 
England.  And  as,  before  a  great  naval 
action,  when  the  enemy  is  approaching, 
you  throw  a  long  shot  or  two  by  way  of 
trying  his  range, — on  that  principle  Shelley 
had  thrown  out  his  tract  in  Oxford.  Oxford 
formed  the  advanced  squadron  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  and,  by  way  of  a  coup  cPessai, 
though  in  itself  a  bagatelle,  what  if  he 
should  begin  with  converting  Oxford  ?  To 
make  any  beginning  at  all  is  one*half  the 
battle;  or,  as  a  writer  in  this  Magazine 
[June  1845]  suggests,  a  good  deal  more. 
To  speak  seriously,  there  is  something  even 
thus  far  in  the  boyish  presumption  of 
Shelley,  not  altogether  without  nobility. 
He  affronted  the  armies  of  Christendom. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  be  jesting, 
it  would  not  have  been  noble«  But  here, 
even  in  the  most  monstrous  of  his  under- 
takings, here,  as  always,  he  was  perfectly 
sincere  and  single-minded.  Satisfied  that 
Atheism  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  world, 
he  was  not  the  person  to  ^peak  by  halves. 
Being  a  boy,  he  attacked  those  [upon  a 
point  the  most  sure  to  irritate]  who  were 
gray ;  having  no  station  in  society,  he  flew 
at  the  throats  of  none  but  those  who  had; 
weaker  than  an  infant  for  the  purpose  be- 
fore him,  he  planted  his  fist  in  the  face  of 
a  giant,  saying,  **  Take  that,  you  devil,  and 
that,  and  that,"  The  pamphlet  had  l^een 
published ;  and  though  an  undergraduate 
of  Oxford  is  not  (technically  speaking)  a 
member  of  the  university  as  a  responsible 
corporation,  still  he  bears  a  near  relation 
to  it.  •  And  the  heads  of  colleges  felt  a 
disagreeable  summons  to  an  extra-meeting. 
There  are  in  Oxford  five-and-twenty  col- 
leges, to  say  nothing  of  halls.  Frequent  and 
full  the  heads  assembled  in  Golgotha,  a 
well-known  Oxonian  chamber,  which,  being 
interpreted,  (as  scripturally  we  know,)  is 
''  the  place  of  a  skull,"  and  must,  there- 
fore, naturally  be  the  place  of  a  head. 
There  the  heads  met  to  deliberate.    What 


the  kindest  motives  of  forbearance  towards 
one  so  young;  the  heads  decided  for  declin* 
ing  all  notice  of  the  pamphlet.  Levelled 
at  them,  it  was  not  specially  addressed  to 
them;  and,  amongst  the  infinite  children 
born  every  morning  from  that  mightiest  of 
mothers,  the  press,  why  should  Golgotha 
be  supposed  to  have  known  any  thing, 
officially,  of  this  little  brat  ?  That  evasion 
might  suit  some  people,  but  not  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley.  There  was  a  flaw,  (was 
there  7)  in  his  process  1  his  pleading  could 
not,  regularly,  come  up  before  the  jcouri  ? 
Very  well — he  would  heal  that-  defect  im* 
mediately.  So  he  sent  his  pamphlet,  with 
five-and-twenty  separate  letters,  addressed 
to  the  five-and-twenty  heads  of  colleges  in 
Golgotha  assembled;  courteously  *' invit- 
ing" all  and  every  of  them  to  notify,  at 
his  earliest  convenience,  his  adhesion  to 
the  enclosed  unanswerable  arguments  for 
Atheism.  Upon  this,  it  is  undeniable  that 
Golgotha  looked  black;  and,  after  certain 
formalities,  ''  invited"  P.  B.  Shelley  to  con** 
sider  himself  expelled  from  the  University  of 
Oxford.  But,  if  this  were  harsh,  how  would 
Mr.  Gilfillan  have  had  them  to  proceed? 
Already  they  had  done,  perhaps,  too  much 
in  the  .way  of  forbearance.  There  were 
many  men  in  Oxford  who  knew  the  stand- 
ing of  Shelley's  family.  Already  it  was 
whispered  that  auy  man  of  obscure  con- 
nexions would  have  been  visited  for  his 
Atheism,  whether  writing  to  Golgotha  or 
not.  And  this  whisper  would  have  strength- 
ened, had  any  further  neglect  been  shown  to 
formal  letters,  which  requested  a  fornuU 
answer.  The  authorities  of  Oxford,  deeply 
responsible  to  the  nation  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  peril,  could  not  have  acted  otherwise 
than  they  did.  They  were*  not  severe.  The 
severity  was  extorted  and  imposed  by  Shel- 
ley. But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  pal- 
liation of  Shelley's  conduct,  it  ought  to  be 
noticed  that  he  is  unfairly  placed,  by  the 
undistinguishing,  on  the  manly  station  of 
an  ordinary  Oxford  student  The  under- 
graduates of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
not  "  boys,"  as  a  considerable  proportion 
must  be,  for  good  reasons,  in  other  univer- 
sities,— the  Scottish  universities,  for  in- 
stance, of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew's,  and 


was  to  be  done  t    Most  of  them  were  in-  many  of  those  on  the  continent.    Few  of 


clined  to  mercy :  to  proceed  at  all — was  to 
proceed  to  extremities;  and,  (generally 
speaking,)  to  expel  a  man  from  Oxford,  js 
to  ruin  his  prospects  in  any  of  the  liberal 
professions.  Not,  therefore,  from  considera- 
tion for  Shelley's  position  in  society,  but  x)n 


the  English  students  even  begin  their  resi- 
dence before  eighteen ;  and  the  larger  pro- 
portion are  at  least  twenty.  Whereas 
Shelley  was  really  a  boy  at  this  era,  and 
no  man.  He  had  entered  oh  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  he  was  still  in  the  earliest  part  of 
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his  academic  career,  when  his  obstinate  and 
reiterated  attempt  to  inoculate  the  univer- 
sity with  a  disease  that  he  fancied  indispen- 
sable to  their  mental  health,  caused  his 
expulsion. 

I  imagine  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  will  find 
himself  compelled,  hereafter,  not  less  by 
his  own  second  thoughts,  than  by  the  mqr- 
murs  of  some  amongst  his  readers,  to  revise 
that  selection  of  memorial  traits,  whether 
acts  or  habits,  by  which  he  seeks  to  bring 
Shelley,  as  a  familiar  presence,  within  the 
field  of  ocular  apprehension.  The  acts 
selected,  unless  characteristic — the  habits 
selected,  unless  representative, — must  be 
absolutely  impertinent  to  the  true  identifica- 
tion of  the  man  ; '  and  most  of  those  re- 
hearsed by  Mr.  Gfilfillan,  unless  where  they 
happen  to  be  merely  accidents  of  bodily 
constitution,  are  such  as  all  of  us  Would  be 
sorry  to  suppose  naturally  belonging  'to 
Shelley.  To  '*rus^  out  of  the  room  in 
terror,*as  his  wild  imagination  painted  to 
him  a  pair  of  eyes  in  a  lady's  breast,"  is 
not  not  so  much  a  movement' of  poetic 
frenzy,  as  of  typhus  fever — to  **  terrify  an 
old  lady  out  of  her  wits,"  by  assuming,  in 
a  stage-coach,  the  situation  of  a  regal 
suflferer  from  Shakspeare,  is  not  eccentricity 
so  much  as  painful  discourtesy — and  to  re- 
quest of  Rowland  Hill,  a  man  most  pious 
and  sincere,  '*the  use  of  Surrey  chapel," 
as  a  theatre  for  publishing  infidelity,  would 
have  been  so  thoroughly  the  act  of  a  heart- 
iess  coxcomb,  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  it  an  authentic  anecdote. 
Not  that  I  doubt  of  Shelley's  violating  at 
times  his  own  better  nature,  as  every  man 
is  capable  of  doing,  under  youth  too  fervid, 
wine  too  potent,  and  companions  too  mis- 
leading ;  but  it  strikes  me  that,  during 
Shelley's  very  earliest  youth,  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  Rowland  Hill's  being  a  man  well- 
born and  aristocratically  connected,  yet 
sacrificing  these  advantages  to  what  he 
thought  the  highest  of  services,  spiritual 
service  on   behalf  of  poor  laboring  men, 

*  would  have  laid  a  pathetic  arrest  upon  any 
impulse  of  fun  in  one  who,  with  the  very 
same  advantages  of  birth  and  position,  had 
the  same  deep  reverence  for  the  rights  of 
the  poor.  Willing,  at  all  tiroes,  to  forget 
bis  own  pretensions  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  seemed  powerless — willing  in  a  degree 
that  seems  sublime — Shelley  could  not  but 
have  honored  the  same  nobility  of  feeling 

/  in  another.  And  Rowland  Hill,  by  his 
guileless  simplicity,  had  a  separate  hold  up- 


was  full  of  love  to  man ;  so  was  Shelley* 
He  was  full  of  humility;  so  was  Shelley. 
Difference  of  creed,  however  vast  the  inter- 
val which  it  created  between  the  men,  could 
not  have  hid  from  Shelley's  eye,  the  close 
approximation  of  their  natures.  Infidel  by 
his  intellect,  Shelley  was  a  Christian  in  the 
tendencies  of  his  heart.  As  to  his  '*  lying 
asleep  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his  small 
round  head  thrust  almost  into  the  very  fire," 
this,  like  his  "  basking  in  the  hottest  beams 
of  an  Italian  sun,"  illustrates  nothing  but 
his  physical  temperament.  That  he  should 
be  seen  "  devouring  large  pieces  of  bread 
amid  his  profound  abstractions,'^  simply  re- 
calls to  my  eye  some  hundred  thousands  of 
children  in  the  streets  of  great  cities, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  London,  \^hom  I  am 
daily  detecting  in  the  same  unaccountable 
practice ;  and  yet,  probably,  with  very  little 
abstraction  to  excuse  it ;  whilst  his  "  end- 
less cups  of  tea,"  in  so  tea-drinking  a  land 
as  ours,  have  really  ceased  to  offer  the  atr 
tractions  of  novelty  which,  eighty  years 
ago,  in  the  reign  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  under 
a  higher  price  of  tea,  they  might  have  se- 
cured. Such  habits,  however,  are  inoffen- 
sive, if  not  particularly  mysterious,  nor 
particularly  significant.  But  that,  in  defect 
of  a  paper  boat,  Shelley  should  launch  npon 
the  Serpentine  a  fifiy  pound  bank  note, 
seems  to  my  view  an  act  of  childishness, 
or  else  (which  is  worse)  an  act  of  empty 
ostentation,  not  likely  to  proceed  from  one 
who  generidly  exhibited  in  his  outward 
deportment  a  sense  of  true  dignity.  He 
who,  through  his  family/  connected  himself 
with  that  "  spirit  without  spot,"  (as  Shelley 
calls  him  in  the  "Adonais,")  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  (a  man  how  like  in  gentleness,  and 
in  faculties  of  mind,  to  himself!)— he  that, 
by  consequence,  connected  himself  with 
that  later  descendant  of  Penshurst,  the 
noble  martyr  of  freedom,  Algernon  Sidney, 
could  not  have  degraded  himself  by  a  pride 
so  mean  as  any  which  roots  itself  in  wealth. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  anecdote  of  his 
repeating  Dr.  Johnson's  benign  act,  by 
"  lifting  a  poor  houseless  outcast  upon  his 
back,  and  carrying  her  to  a  place  of  re- 
fuge," I  read  so  strong  a  character  of  in* 

*  «« Familv ;"  t.  a.  ^  The  gtm  in  the  Roaaa 

fense,  or  collective  houae.  Shelley's  own  imme- 
diate branch  of  the  house  did  not,  in  a  legal  sense, 
represent  the  family  of  Penshnrst,  because  tha 
rights  of  the  lineal  descent  had  aetiled  upon 
another  branch.  Uot  kis  branch  had  a  collateral 
participation  in  the  glory  of  the  Sidney  name,  and 


guueiesB  Bimpiioiiy,  iiau  a  Bcparaie  .  uiu  up-   i„igbt;by  accidenu  possible  enough;  have  coma 
on  a  nature  so  childlike  as  Sbelley's.     He  |  to  be  iu  aole  representative. 
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ternal  probability,  that  it  would  be  gratify- 
ing to  know  upon  what  externa]  testimony 
it  rests. 

The  life  of  SheJley,   according  to  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Gilfillan,  was  "  among  the 
most  romantic  in  literary  story."     Erery 
thfng  was  romantic  in  his  short  career; 
every  thing  wore  a  tragic  interest.    From 
his  childhood   he  moved  through  a  suc- 
cession of  afflictions.     Always  craving  for 
love,  loving  and  seeking  to  be  loved,  always 
he  was  destined  to  reap  hatred  from  those 
with  whom  life  had  connected  him.     If  in 
the  darkness  he  raised  up  images  of  his  de- 
parted hours,  he  would  behdd  his  family 
disowning  him,  and  the  home  of,  his  infan- 
cy knowing  him  no  more ;  he  would  behold 
his  magnificent  university,  that  under  hap- 
pier circumstances  would  have  gloried  }n 
his  genius,  rejecting  him  for  ever ;  he  would 
behold  his  first  wife,  whom  once  he  had 
loved  passionately,  through  calamities  ari- 
sing from  himself,  called  away  to  an  early 
•  and  a  tragic  death.    The  peace  afler^which 
his  heart  panted  for  ever,  in  what  dreadful 
contrast  it  stood  to  the  eternal  contention 
upon  which  his  restless  intellect  or  acci- 
dents of  position  threw  him  like  a  passive 
victim !     It  seemed  as  if  not  any  choice  of 
bis,  but  some  sad  doom  of  opposition  from 
without,  forced  out,  as  by  a  magnet,  strug- 
gles of  frantic  resistance  from  him,  which 
as  gladly  he  would  have  evaded,  as  ever 
victim  of  epilepsy  yearned  to  evade  his  con- 
vulsions !    Gladly  he  would  have  slept  in 
eternal  seclusion,  whilst  eternally  the  trum- 
pet summoned  him  to  battle.     In  storms 
unwillingly  created  by  himself,  he  lived; 
in  a  storm,  cited  by  the  finger  of  God,  he 
•died. 

It  is  affecting, — at  least  it  is  so  for  any 
one  who  believes  in  the  profound  sincerity 
of  Shelley,  a  man  (however  erring)  whom 
neither  fear,  nor  hope,  nor  vanity,  nor  ha- 
tred, ever  seduced  into  falsehood,  or  even 
into  dissimulation — to  read  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  a  revolution  occurring  in 
his  own  mind  at  school :  so  early  did  bis 
struggles  begin  1     It  is  in  verse,  and  forms 

tart  of  those  beautiful  stanzas  addressed  to 
is  second  wife,  which  he  prefixed  to  '*  The 
Revolt  of  Islam."  Five  or  six  of  these 
stanzas  may  be  quoted  with  a  certainty  of 
pleasing  many  readers,  whilst  they  throw 
light  on  the  early  condition  of  Shelley's 
feelings,  and  of  his  early  anticipations  with 
regard  to  the  promises  and  the  menaces  of 
life: 


^Tboagbts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear 

friend,  when  first 
The  clonds  which  wrap  this  world,  from  youth 

did  pass. 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep  ;  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  was, 
When  I  walk'd  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass. 
And  wept — I  knew  not  why ;  until  there  rose, 
From  the  near  school-room,  voic^,  that,  alss  ! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  iwoes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

« 

And  then  I  clasped  my  hands,  and  look'd  around 
(But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes, 
Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny 

ground,) 
6o  without  shame  I  spake — I  will  be  wise, 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power ;  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check.    I  then  controU'd 
My  tears ;  my  heart  grew  calm  ;  and  I  was  meek 

and  bold. 

And  ftx>m  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  loie : 
Yet  nothing,  that  my  tvrants  knew  or  taught, 
I  cared  to  learn  ;  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrouffht  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  ^nankind ; 
Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengthen 'd  more 

and  more 
Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  my  mind 
A  sense  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 

Alas,  that  love  should  be  a  blight  and  snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one ! 
Such  once  I  sought  in  vain ;  then  black  despair, 
The  shadow  of  a  starless  night,  was  thrown 
Over  the  world  in  which  I  moved  alone : 
Yet  never  found  I  one  not  false  to  me, 
Hard  hearts  and  cold,  like  weights  of  icy  stone 
Which  crush  *d  and  withir'd  mine,  that  could 
not  be 
Aught  but  a  lifeless  clog,  until  revived  by  thee. 

Thou,  friend,  whose  presence  on  my  wintry 

heart 
Fell,like  bricht  spring  upon  some  herbless  plain, 
How  beautiful  and  calm  and  free  thou  wert 
In  thy  young  wisdom,  when  the  mortal  chain 
Of  Custom*  thou  didst  burst  and  r^nd  in  twain, 
And  walk'd  as  free  as  light  the  clouds  among, 

*  Of  Custom  :~This  alludes  to  a  theory  of  Shel- 
ley*s,  on  the  subject  of  marriase  as  a  vicious  in- 
stitution, and  an  attempt  to  realize  his  theory  by 
way  of  public  example ;  which  attempt  there  is 
no  use  m  noticing  more  particularly,  as  it  was 
subsequently  abandoned.  Originally  he  had  de- 
rived his  theory  fVom  the  writings  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,  the  mother  of  his  second  wife,  whose 
birth  in  fact  had  cost  that  mother  her  life.  But 
by  the  year  1812,  (the  year  following  his  first 
marriage,) 'he  had  so  fortified,  from  other  quarters, 
his  previous  opinions  upon  the  wickedness  of  all 
nuptial  ties  consecrated  by  law  or  by  the  church, 
that  he  apologized  to  his  friends  for  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  marriage  ceremony  as  for  an  oflwnce ; 
but  an  offence,  he  pleaded,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  vicious  constitution  of  society,  for  the  com- 
fort of  hia  femtlt  partner. 
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Which  many  an  enyious  ilaye  thenbreathei} 

in  vain 
From  bis  dim  dunceon,  and  m^  spirit  sprung  ^ 
To  meet  thee  from  the  woes  which  had  oecirt  it 


long. 


No  more  alone  through  the  world*s  wildernessi 
Although  I  trod  the  paths  of  high  intent, 
I  journey'd  now ;  no  more  companionless, 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair,  1  went. 
■        •••••■• 

Now  has  descended  a  serener  hour ; 

And   with   inconsunt  fortune,  friends  return  ; 

Though  suffering  leaves  the  knowledge  and 

the  power 
Which  says — Let  scorn  be  not  repaid  with  scorn. 
And  from  thy  side  two  gentle  babes  are  born 
To  fill  our  home  with  smiles;  and  thus  are  we 
Most  fortunate  beneath  life's  beaming  morn ; 
And  these  delights  and  thou  have  been  to  me 
.The  parents  of  the  song  I  consecrate  to  thee. 
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wife's  father  made  over  to  him  an  animal 
income  of  j£200;  and,  as  economy  had  be«> 
come  important,  the  youthful  pair — both, 
in  fact,  Btill  children — came  down  to  the 
Lakes,  supposing  this  regioa  of  Cumber, 
land  and  Westmoreland  to  be  a  sequestered 
place,  which  it  1005,  for  eight  miHiths  in  the 
year,  and  also  to  be  a  cheap  plac^-^whieh 
it  was  iMi,    Another  motive  to  this  choice 
arose  with  the  then  Duke  of  Norfolk.    He 
was  an  old  friend  of  Shelley's  family,  and 
generously  refused  to  hear  a  word  of  tfae 
young  man's  errors,  except  where  he  conld 
do  any  thing  to  relieve  him  from  their  con- 
sequences.    His  Grace  possessed  the  beao- 
tiful  estate  of  Gobarrow  Park  on  UUeswater, 
and  other  estates  of  greater  extent  in  the 
same  two  counties  ;*  his  own  agents  he  had 
directed  to  furnish  any  accommodations 
that  might  meet  Shelley's  views;  and  he 
had   written   to  some  gentlemen  amongst 
his  agricultural  friends  in  Cumberland,  re- 
questing them  to  pay  such  neighborly  at* 
tentions  to  the  solitary  young  people  as  cir- 
cumstances might  place  in  their  power. 
This  bias  being  impressed  opon  Shelley's 
wanderings,  naturally  brought  him  to  Kes- 
wick as  the  most  central  and  the  largest  of 
the  little  towns  dispersed  amongst  the  lakes. 
Southey,  made  aware  of  the  interest  taken 
in  Shelley  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with 
his  usual  kindness  immediately  called  up- 
on him ;  and  the  ladies  of  Southey's  family 
subsequently  made  an  early  call  upon  Mrs. 
Shelley.    One  of  them  mentioned  to  lAe  as 
occurring  in  this  first  visit  an  amusing  ex- 
pression  of  the  youthful   matron,  which, 
four  years  later,  when  I  heard  of  her  gloomy 
end,  recalled  with  the  force  of  a  pathetic 
contrast,  that  icy  arrest  then  chaining  ap 
her  youthful  feet  for  ever.      The  Shdleys 
had  been  induced  by  one  of  their  new 
friends  to  take  part  of  a  house  standing 
about  half  a  mile  out  of  Keswick,  on  the 
Penrith  road;  more,  I  believe,  in  that  friend's 
intention  for  the  sake  of  bringing  them  easi* 
ly  within  his  hospitalities,  than  for  any  beao- 
ty  in  the  place.    There  was,  however,  a 
pretty  garden  attached  to  it.     And  whilst 
walking  in  this,  one  of  the  Southey  party 
asked  Mrs.  Shelley  if  the  garden  bad  been 
let  with  their  part  of  the  house.    "  Oh,  no," 
she  replied,  **  the  garden  is  not  ours ;  but 
then,  you  know,  the  people  let  us  run  about 


My  own  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
Shelley  by  the  report  of  his  Oxford  labors 
as  avmissionary  in  the  service  of  infidelity. 
Abstracted  from  the  absolute  sincerity  and 
simplicity  which  governed  that  boyish  move- 
ment, qualities  which  could  not  be  known 
to  a  stranger,  or  even  suspected  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  extravagance,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Oxford  reports  of  him  to  create  any 
interest  beyond  that  of  wonder  at  his  folly 
and  presumption  in  pushing  to  such  extrem- 
ity what,  naturally,  all  people  viewed  as  an 
elaborate  jest.  Some  curiosity,  however, 
even  at  that  time,  must  have  gathered  about 
his  name ;  for  I  remember  seeing,  in  Lon- 
don, a  little  Indian  ink  sketch  of  him  in 
the  academic  costume  of  Oxford.  The 
sketch  tallied  pretty  well  with  a  verbal  de- 
scription which  I  had  heard  of  him  in  some 
company,  viz.,  that  he  looked  like  an  ele- 
gant and  slender  flower,  whose  head  droop- 
ed from  being  surcharged  with  rain.  This 
gave,  to  the  chance  observer,  an  impression 
that  he  was  tainted,  even  in  his  external 
deportment,  by  some  excess  of  sickly  sen- 
timentalism,  from  which  I  believe  that,  in 
all  stages  of  his  life,  he  was  remarkably 
free.  Between  two  and  three  years  after 
this  period,  which  was  that  of  his  expulsion 
from  Oxford,  he  married  a  beautiful  girl 
named  Westbrook.  She  was  respectably, 
connected ;  but  bad  not  moved  in  a  rank 
corresponding  to  Shelley's ;  and  that^acci- 
dent  brought  him  into  my  own  neighbor- 
hood. For, his  family,  already  estranged 
from  him,  were  now  thoroughly  irritated  by 
what  they  regarded  as  a  mesaiiianee,  and 
withdrew,  or  greatly  reduced  bis  pecunia- 
ry allowances.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
story  current.    In  this  embarrassmenti  his 


*  «  Two  coantiei :"  the  frontier  line  between 
Westmoreland  and  Camberland,  trevereee  ob- 
liquely the  lake  of  Ulleswater,  so  that  the  banks 
onboto  ddei  lie  partly  in  both  cottAtiea. 
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in  it  whenever  Percy  and  I  are  tired  of  sit- 
ting  in  the  house."  The  naivete  of  this 
expression  "  run  about/'  contrasted  so  pic- 
turesquely with  the  ioteroiitting  efforts  of 
the  girlish  wife  at  supporting  a  matroiilike 
gravity  now  that  she  was  doing  the  honors 
of  her  house  to  married  ladies,  caused  all 
the  party  to  smile.  And  me  it  caused  pro- 
foundly to  sigh,  four  years  later,  when  the 
gloomy  death  of  this  young  creature,  now 
frozen  in  a  distant  grave,  threw  back  my 
remembrance  upon  her  fawn-like  playful- 
ness, which,  unconsciously  to  herself,  the 
girlish  phrase  of  run  about  so  naturally  be- 
trayed. 

.  'At.that  time. I  had  acoltage  myself  in 
Qrasmere,  just  thirteen  miles  distant  from 
Shelley's  new  abode.  As  he  had  then  writ- 
ten nothing  of  any  interest,  I  bad  no  mo- 
tive for  calling  upon  him  except  by  way  of 
showing  any  little  attentions  in  my  power  to 
a  brother  Oxonian,  and  to  a  man  of  letters. 
These  attentions  indeed  he  might  have 
claimed  simply  in  the  character  of  a  neigh- 
bor. For,  as  men  living  on  the  coast  of 
Mayo  or  Galway  are  apt  to  consider  the 
dwellers  on  the  sea-board  of  North  Ameri- 
ca in  the  light  of  next  door  neighbors,  divi- 
iited  only  by  a  party-wall  of  crystal, — and 
what  if  accidentally  three  thousand  miles 
thick  1 — on  the  same  principle  we  amongst 
the  slender  population  of  this  lake  region, 
and  wherever  no  ascent  intervened  between 
two  parties  higher  than  Dunmail  Raise  and 
the  spurs  of  Helvellyn,  were  apt  to  take 
with  each  other  the  privileged  tone  of  neigh- 
bors. Some  neighborly  advantages  I  might 
certainly  have  placed  at  Shelley's  disposal — 
Qrasmere,  for  instance,  itself,  which  tempt- 
ed at  that  time  *  by  a  beauty  that  had  not 

« 

*  **  At  ihat  time !"— the  reader  will  lay,  who 
happens  to  be  kware  of  the  mighty  barriers  which 
engirdle  Grasmere,  Fairfield,  Arthur's  Chair,  Seat 
Sandal,  Steil  Fell,  ^(tc.,  (the  lowest  above  two 
thousand,  the  hicher  above  Mne  thousand  feet 
high,) — *'  what  then  f  do  the  mountains  change, 
and  tbe  mountain  tarns  P*'  Perhaps  not ;  but,  if 
they  do  not  change  in  substance  or  in  form,  they 
*'  change  countenance  '*  when  they  are  disfigured 
from  below.  One  cotton  mill,  planted  by  the 
side  of  a  torrent,  disenchants  the  scene,  and  ban- 
ishes the  ideal  beauty  even  in  the  case  where  it 
leaves  the  physical  beauty  untouched  :  a  truth 
which,  many  years  ago,  I  saw  illustrated  in  the 
little  hamlet  of  Church  Coniston.  But  is  there 
any  cotton-mill  in  Grasmere  ?  Not  that  I  have 
heard :  but  if  no  water  has  been  filched  away 
from  Grasmere,  there  is  one  water  too  much  which 
has  crept  lately  into  that  loveliest  of  mountain 
chambers ;  and  that  is  tbe  "  water-cure,"  which 
has  built  unto  itself  a  sort  of  residence  in  that 
vale  ;  whether  a  rustic  nesti  or  a  lordly  palace,  1 


been  sullied:  Wordsworth  who  then  lived 
in  Grasmere ;  Elleray  and  Professor  Wil- 
son, nine  miles  further;  finally,  my  own 
library,  which,  being  rich  in  the  wickedest 
of  German  speculations,  would  naturally 
have  been  more  to  Shelley's  taste  than  the 
Spanish  library  of  Southey. 

But  all  these  temptations  were  negatived 
for  Shelley  by  his  sudden  departure.  Off 
he  went  in  a  hurry  :  but  why  he  went,  or 
whither  he  went, ^ I  did  not  inquire;  not 
guessing  the  interest  which  he  would  create 
in  my  mind,  six  years  later,  by  his  "  Revolt 
of  Islam."  A  life  of  Shelley,  in  a  Conti- 
nental edition  of  his  works,  says  that  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  and  to  Ireland.  Some- 
time after,  we  at  the  lakes  heard  (hat  he 
was  living  in  Wales.  Apparently  he  had 
the  instinct  within  him  of  his  own  Wander- 
ing Jew  for  eternal  restlessness.  But  events 
were  now  hurrying  upon  bis  heart  of  hearts. 
Within  less  than  ten  years  the  whole  arrear 
of  his  life  was  destined  to  revolve.  With- 
in that  space,  he  had  the  whole  burden  of 
life  and  death  to  exhaust;  he  had  all  his 
suffering  to  suffer,  and  all  his  work  to  work. 

In  about  four  years  his  first  marriage 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  She 
had  brought  to  Shelley  two  children.  But 
feuds   arose   between  them,  owing  to  in- 

do  not  know.  Meantime,  in  honesty  it  must  h% 
owned,  that  many  years  ago  the  vale  was  half-ru- 
ined  by  an  insane  construction  carried  along  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  lake  as  a  basis  for  a  mail- 
coach  road.  This  infernal  mass  of  solid  masonry 
swept  away  tbe  loveliest  of  sylvan  recesses,  and 
the  most  absolutely  charmed  against  intrusive  foot 
or  angry  echoes.  It  did  worse ;  it  swept  away 
the  stateliest  of  Flora's  daughters,  and  swept 
away,  at  the  same  time,  the  birth-place  of  a  well 
known  verse,  describing  that  stately  plant,  which 
is  perhaps  (as  a  separate  line)  the  most  exquisite 
that  the  poeUy  of  earth  can  show.  The  plant 
was  the  Osmunda  rtgalis ;  ^ 

"Plant  lovelier  in  its  own  recess 
Than  Grecian  Naiad  seen  at  earliest  dawn 
Tending  her  fount,  or  lady  of  the  lake 
SoU'Sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance,** 

It  is  this  last  line  and  a  half  which  some  have 
held  to  ascend  in  beauty  as  much  beyond  any  sin- 
gle line  known  to  literature,  as  the  Osmunda  as- 
cends in  luzurv  of  splendor  above  other  ferns. 
1  have  restored  the  original  word  lake,  which  the 
poet  himself  under  an  erroneous  impression  had 
dismissed  for  mere.  But  the  line  rests  no  longer 
on  an  earthly  reality—the  recess  which  suggested 
it,  is  gone;  the  Osmunda  has  fled;  and  a  vile 
causeway,  such  as  Sin  and  Death  build  in  Milton 
over  Chaos,  listening  it  with  "aspbaltio  slime" 
and  "  pins  of  adamant,"  having  long  displaced 
the  loveliest  chapel  (as  I  mav  call  it,)  in  the 
whole  cathedral  of  Grasmere,  I  have  since  con- 
sidered«^Grasmere  itself  a  ruin  of  its  fbrmer  self. 
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compatible  habits  of  mind.  They  parted. 
And  it  is  one  chief  misery  of  a  beautifal 
young  woman,  separated  from  her  natural 
protector,  that  her  desolate  .situation  at- 
tracts and  stimulates  the  calumnies  of  the 
malicious.  Stung  by  these  calumnies,  and 
oppressed  (as  I  have  understood)  by  the 
loneliness  of  her  abode,  perhaps  also  by  the 
delirium  of  fever,  she  threw  herself  into  a 
pond  and  was  drowned.  The  name  under 
which  she  first  enchanted  all  eyes,  and 
sported  as  the  most  playful  of  nymph>like 
girls,  is  now  forgotten  amongst  men ;  and 
that  other  name,  for  a  brief  period  her  am- 
bition  and  her  glory,  is  inscribed  on  her 
grave-stone  as  the  name  under  which  she 
wept  and  she  despaired, — suffered  and  was 
buried, — turned  away  even  from  the  faces 
of  her  children,  and  sought  a  hiding-place 
in  darkness. 

After  this  dreadful  event,  an  anonymous 
life  of  Shelley  asserts  that  he  was  for  some 
time  deranged.  Pretending  to  no  private 
and  no  circumstantial  acquaintance  with 
the  case,  I  cannot  say  how  that  really  was. 
There  is  a  great  difficulty  besetting  all 
sketches  of  lives  so  steeped  in  trouble  as 
was  Shelley's.  If  you  have  a  confidential 
knowledge  of  the  case,  as  a  dear  friend 
privileged  to  stand  by  the  bedside  of  raving 
grief,  how  base  to  use  such  advantages  of 
position  for  the  gratification  of  a  fugitive 
curiosity  in  strangers!  If  you  have  no 
such  knowledge,  how  little  qualified  you 
must  be  for  tracing  the  life  with  the  truth 
of  sympathy,  or  for  judging  it  with  the  truth 
of  charity  I  To  me  it  appears,  from  the 
peace  of  mind  which  Shelley  is  reported 
afterwards  to  have  recovered  for  a  time,  that 
he  could  not  have  had  to  reproach  himself 
with  any  harshness  or  neglect  as  contribu- 
ting to  the  shocking  catastrophe.  Neither 
ought  any  reproach  to  rest  upon  the  memo- 
ry of  this  first  wife,  as  respects  her  relation 
to  Shelley.  Nonconformity  of  tastes  might 
easily  arise  between  two  parties,  without 
much  blame  to  either,  when  one  of  the  two 
had  received  from  nature  an  intellect  and  a 
temperament  so  dangerously  eccentric,  and 
constitutionally  carried,  by  delicacy  so  ex- 
quisite of  organization,  to  eternal  restless- 
ness and  irritability  of  nerves,  if  not  abso- 
lutely at  times  to  lunacy. 

About  three  years  afler  this  tragic  event, 
Shelley,  in  company  with  his  second  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Godwin  and  Hary  Woll- 
stoneorafl,  passed  over  for  a  third  time  to 
the  Continent,  from  which  he  never  came 
back.     On  Monday,  July  8»  1822»  being 


then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  was  re- 
turning from  Leghorn  to  bis  home  at  Leri* 
ci,  in  a  schooner-rigged  boat  of  his  owo^ 
twenty-fonr  feet  long,  eight  in  the  beam, 
and  drawing  four  feet  water.  His  compan- 
ions  were  only  two, — Mr.  Williams,  for- 
merly of  the  eighth  Dragoons,  and  Charles 
Vivian,  an  English  seaman  in  Shelley's  sar- 
vice.  The  run  homewards  would  not  have 
occupied  more  than  six  or  eight  hours.  But 
the  gulf  of  Spezia  is  peculiarly  dangerous 
for  small  craft  in  bad  weather ;  and  unfor* 
tunately  a  squall  of  about  one  hour's  dar^ 
tion  came  on,  the  wind  at  the  same  time 
shifting  so  as  to  blow  exactly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  course  to  Lerici.  From  the  interest 
ing  narrative  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Trelawney, 
well  known  at  that  time  for  his  connexion 
with  the  Greek  Revolution,  it  seems  that 
for  eight  days  the  fate  of  the  boat  was  un- 
known :  and  during  that  time  couriers  had 
been  despatched  along  the  whole  line  of 
coast  between  Leghorn  and  Nice,  under 
anxious  hopes  that  the  voyagers  might  have 
run  into  some  creek  for  shelter.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  eight  days  this  suspense  ceas- 
ed. Some  articles  belonging  to  Shelley's 
boat  had  previously  been  washed  ashore : 
these  might  have  been  thrown  overboard  : 
but  finally  the  two  bodies  of  Shelley  and 
Mr.  Williams  came  on  shore,  near  Via 
Reggio,  about  four  miles  apart.  Both  were 
in  a  state  of  advanced  decomposition,  but 
were  fully  identified.  Vivian's  body  was 
not  recovered  for  three  weeks.  From  the 
state  of  the  two  corpses,  it  had  become  difl^ 
cult  to  remove  them ;  and  they  were  ther^ 
fore  burned  by  the  sea-side,  on  funereal 
pyres,  with  the  classic  rites  of  paganism, 
four  English  genUemen  being  present — 
Captain  Shenley  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  Lord  Byron,  and  Mr.  Trelawney.  A 
circumstance  is  added  by  Mr.  Gilfillan, 
which  previous  accounts  do  not  mention^ 
viz.,  that  Shelley's  heart  remained  uncoo- 
sumed  by  the  fire ;  but  this  is  a  phenome- 
non that  has  repeatedly  occurred  at  judicial 
deaths  by  fire.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, when  collected  from  the  fire,  were 
conveyed  to  England ;  but  Shelley's  were 
buried  in  the  Protestant  burying-ground  at 
Rome,  not  far  from  a  child  of^ his  own,  and 
Keats  the  poet.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Shelley,  in  the  preface  to  his  Adonais,  ded- 
icated to  the  memory  of  that  young  poet, 
bad  spoken  with  delight  of  this  cemetery 
— as  *'  an  open  space  among  the  ruins  "  (of 
ancient  Rome,)  "  covered  in  winter  with 
violets  and  daisies;"  adding — ''It  might 
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make  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that 
one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place." 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  abridge  the  cir- 
cumstances as  reported  by  Mr.  Trelawney 
and  Mr.  Hunt,  partly  on  the  consideration 
that  three-and-twenty  years  have  passed 
since  the  event,  sp  that  a  new  generation 
has  had  time  to  grow  up — not  feeling  the 
interest  of  contemporaries  in  Shelley,  and 
generally,  therefore,  unacquainted  with  the 
case ;  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  following  comment  of  Mr.  Gil- 
fill  an  on  the  striking  points  of  a  catastro- 
phe, *'  which  robbed  the  world  of  this 
strange  and  great  spirit,"  and  which  secret- 
ly tempts  men  to  superstitious  feelings  even 
whilst  they  are  denying  them: 

*'  Every  body  knows  that,  on  the  arrival 
of  Leigh  Hunt  in  Italy,  Shelley  hastened  to 
meet  him.  During  all  the  time  he  spent 
in  Leghorn,  he  was  in  brilliant  spirits, — to 
him  ever  a  sure  prognostic  of  coming  evil." 
[That  is,  in  the  Scottish  phrase,  he  was/ey.] 
"  On  his  return  tp  his  home  and  family,  his 
skiff  was  overtaken  by  a  fearful  hurricane, 
and  all  on  board  perished.  To  a  gentleman, 
who,  at  the  time,  was  with  a  glass  survey- 
ing the  sea,  the  scene  pf  his  drowning  as- 
sumed a  very  striking  appearance.  A  great 
many  vessels  were  visible,  and  among  them 
one  small  skiff,  which  attracted  his  particu- 
lar attention.  Suddenly  a  dreadful  storm, 
attended  by  thunder  and  cplumns  of  light- 
ning, swept  over  the  sea  and  eclipsed  the 
prospect.  When  it  had  passed,  he  looked 
again.  The  larger  vessels  were  all  safe, 
riding  upon  the  swell ;  the  skiff  only  had 
gone  down  forever.  And  in  Ihat  skiff  was 
Alastor  !*  Here  he  had  met  his  fate.  Wert 
thou,  oh  religious  sea,  only  avenging  on  his 
head  the  cause  of  thy  denied  and  insulted 
Deity  ?  Were  ye,  ye  elements,  in  your 
courses,  commissioned  to  destroy  him  ?  Ah, 
there  is  no  reply.  The  surge  is  silent.  The 
elements  have  no  voice.  In  the  eternal 
councils  the  secret  is  hid  of  the  reason  of 
the  man's  death.  And  there,  too,  rests  the 
still  more  tremendous  secret  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  destiny.^f 

*  "Alastor,'*   t.  e.  Shelley.      Air.  Gilfillan 
names  him  thus  from  the  desigoation,  self-assum- 
ed by  Shelley,  in  one  of  the  least  intelligible 
^  amougst  his  poems. 

t  The  immediate  cause  of  the  catastrophe  was 
mipposed  to  be  this  :^^helley's  boat  had  reached 
the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  shore,  when 
the  storm  suddenly  arose,  and  the  wind  suddenly 
shifced:  "  from  excessive  smoothness/'  says  Mr. 
Trelawney,  all  at  once  the  sea  was  *^  foaming, 
breaking,  and  getting  up  into  a  very  heavyswell." 
.  After  one  hour  the  awell  went  down ;  and  to- 


The  last  remark  possibly  pursues  the 
scrutiny  too  far ;  and  conscious  that  it 
tends  beyond  the  limits  of  charity,  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan recalls  himself  from  the  attempt  to. 
fathom  the  unfathomable.  But  undoubted- 
ly the  temptation  is  great,  in  minds  the 
least  superstitious,  to  read  a  significance, 
and  a  silent  personality  in  such  a  fate  ap- 
plied to  such  a  defier  of  the  Christian  heav< 
ens.  As  a  shepherd  by  his  dog  fetches  out 
one  of  his  flock  from  amongst  five  hundred, 
so  did  the  holy  hurricane  seem  to  fetch  out 
from  the  multitude  of  sails  that  one  which 
carried  him  that  hated  the  hopes  of  the 
world :  and  the  sea,  which  swelled  and 
ran  down  iifithin  an  hour,  was  present  at 
the  audit.  We  are  reminded  forcibly  of 
the  sublime  storm  in  the  wilderness,  (as giv- 
en in  the  fourth  book  of "  Paradise  Re- 
gained,") and  the  remark  upon  it  made 
by  the  mysterious  tempter — 

This  tempest  at  this  desert  most  was  bent, 
Of  men  at  ihee. 

Undoubtedly,  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Gil- 
fillan, more  than  myself,  to  read  a  *'  judg- 
ment **  in  this  catastrophe.  But  there  is  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  thoughtful,  in  a  death 
of  so  much  terrific  grandeur  following  upon 
defiances  of  such  unparalleled  audacity. 
iEschylus  acknowledged  the  same  sense  of 
mysterious  awe,  and  all  antiquity  acknow- 
ledged it  in  the  story  of  Amphiaraus.  j; 

Shelley,  it  must  be  remembered,  carried 
his  irreligion  to  a  point  beyond  ail  others. 
Of  ihe  darkest  beings  we  are  told — that 
they  "  believe  and  tremble :"  but  Shelley 
believed  and  hated;  and  his  defiances  were 
meant  to  show  that  he  did  not  tremble. 
Yet,  has  he  not  the  excuse  of  something 
like  monomania  upon  this  subject?  I  firmly 
believe  it.  But  a  superstition,  old  as  the 
world,  clings  to  the  notion,  that  words  of 
deep  meaning^  uttered  even  by  lunatics  or 
by  idiots,  execute  themselves;  and  that  also, 
when  uttered  in  presumption,  they  bring 
round  their  own  retributive  chastisements. 

wards  evening  it  was  almost  a  calm.  The  cir^ 
cumstances  were  all  adverse  :  the  gale,  the  cur- 
rentgetting  into  the  gulf,  the  instantaneous  change 
of  wind,  acting  upon  an  undecked  boat,  having 
all  the  sheets  fast,  overladen,  and  no  expert 
hands  on  board  but  one,  made  the  foundering  as 
sudden  as  it  was  inevitable.  The  boat  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  filled  to  leeward,  and,  (carrying  two 
tons  of  ballast)  to  have  gone  down  like  a  shot. 
A  book  found  in  the  pocket  of  Shelley,  and  the 
unaltered  state  of  the  dress  on  all  the  corpses 
when  washed  on  shore,  sufficiently  indicated  that 
not  a  moment's  preparation  for  meeting  the  dan- 
ger had  been  possible. 

.  t  See  "  The  Seven  against  Thebes'*  of  JSs- 
cbylus. 
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Od  the  other  hand,  however  shocked  at 
Shelley's  obstinate  revolt  from  all  religious 
eympathies  with  his  fellow-men,  no  roan  is 
entitled  to  deny  the  admirable  qualities  of 
his  moral  nature,  which  were  as  striking  as 
his  genius.  Many  people  remarked  some- 
ihj|ig  seraphic  in  the  expre^ion  ^of  his  fea- 
tures ;  and  something  seraphic  there  was 
in  his  nature.  No  man  was  better  qualified 
to  have  loved  Christianity ;  and  to  no  man, 
resting  under  the  shadow  of  that  one  dark- 
ness, would  Christianity  have  said  more 
gladly — talis  cvm  sis,  utinam  nosier  esses, 
Shelley  would,  from  his  earliest  manhood, 
have  sacrificed  all  that  he  possessed  to  any 
comprehensive*  purpose  of  good  ft)r  the  race 
of  man.  He  dismissed  all  injuries  and  in- 
sults from  his  metnory.  He  was  the  sin- 
cerest  and  the  most  truthful  of  human 
creatures.  He  was  also  the  purest.  If  he 
denounced  marriage  as  a  vicious  institution, 
that  was  but  another  phasis  of  the  partial 
lunacy  which  affected  him  ;  for  to  no  man 
were  purity  and  fidelity  more  essential 
elements  in  his  idea  of  real  love.  I  agree, 
therefore,  heartily  with  Mr.  Gilfillan,  in 
protesting  against  the  thoughtless  assertion 
of'  some  writer  in  "The  JESnhurgh  Review 
— that  Shelley  at  all  selected  the  story  of 
his  "  Cenci "  on  account  of  its  horrors,  or 
that  he  has  found  pleasure  in  dwelling  on 
those  horrors.  So  far  from  it,  he  has  re- 
treated so  entirely  from  the  most  shocking 
feature  of  the  story,  viz.,  the  incestuous 
violence  of  Cenci  the  father,  as  actually  to 
leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  murder  were 
in  punishment  of  the  last  outrage  com- 
mitted, or  in  repulsion  of  a  menace  con- 
tinually repeated.  The  true  motive  to  the 
selection  of  such  a  story  was — ^not  its  dark- 
ness, but  (as  Mr.  Gilfillan,  with  so  much 
penetration,  perceives)  the  light  which 
fights  with  the  darkness :  Shelley  found  the 
whole  attraction  of  this  dreadful  tale  in  the 
angelic  nature  of  Beatrice,  as  revealed  in 
the  portrait  of  her  by  Guido.  Every  body 
who  has  read  with  understanding  the 
"  Wallenstein"  of  Schiller,  is  aware  of  the 
repose  and  the  divine  relief  atising  upon  a 
back-ground  of  so  much  darkness,  such  a 
tumult  of  ruffians,  bloody  intriguers,  and 
assassins,  from  the  situation  of  the  two 
lovers.  Max.  Piccolomini  and  the  princess 
Thekla,  both  yearning  so  profoundly  after 
peace,  both  so  noble,  both  so  young,  and 
both  destined  to  be  so  unhappy.  The  same 
fine  relief,  the  same  light  shining  iq  dark- 
ness, arises  here  from  the  touching  beauty 
of  Beatrice,  from  her  noble  aspirations  after  | 


deliverance,  from  the  remorse  which  reachet 
her  in  the  midst  of  real  innocence,  from 
her  meekness,  and  from  the  agitation  of 
her  inexpressible  affliction.  Even  the  mur- 
der,  even  the  parricide,  though  proceeding 
from  herself,  do  but  deepen  that  back- 
ground of  darkness,  which  throws  into 
fuller  revelation  the  glory  of  that  suffering 
face  immortalized  by  Guido. 

Something  of  a  similar  effect  arises  to 
myself  when  reviewing  the  general  abstract 
of  Shelley's  life, — so  brief,  so  full  of  agita- 
tion, so  fuH  of  strife.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  early  misery  which  he  suffered,  and  of 
the  insolent  infidelity  which,  being  jet  so 
young,  he  wooed  with  a  lover's  passion, 
then  the  darkness  of  midnight  begins  to 
form  a  deep,  impenetrable  back-ground, 
upon  whieh  the  phantasmagoria  of  all  that 
is,  to  come  ipay  arrange  itself  in  troubled 
phosphoric  streams,  and  in  sweeping  proces- 
sions of  wo.  Yet,  again,  when  one  recurs 
to  his  gracious  nature,  his  fearlessness,  his 
truth,  his  purity  firom  all  fleshliness  of 
appetite,  his  freedom  from  vanity,  his  diP 
fusive  love  and  tenderness, — suddenly  oat 
of  the  darkness  reveals  itself  a  morning  of 
May,  forests  and  thickets  of  roses  advance 
to  the  fore-ground,  fi'om  the  midst  of  them 
looks  out  "  the  eternal*  child,"  eleansed 

*M The  eternal  child:"  this  beautiful  ezprev- 
sion,  eo  true  in  its  application  to  Shelley,  I  borrow 
from  Mr.  Gilfillan ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  add  the 
reit  of  his  eloquent  parallel  between  Shelley  and 
Lord  Byron,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  their  external 
appearance  : — "  In  the  forehead  and  head  of  By- 
ron, there  is  more  massive  power  and  brsadtfa : 
Shelley's  has  a  smooth,  arched,  spiritual  expres- 
sion ;  wrinkle  there  seems  none  on  his  brow  ;  it 
is  as  if  perpetual  youth  had  there  dropped  its 
freshness.  Byron's  eye  seems  the  focus  or  pride 
and  lust ;  Shelley's  is  mild,  pensive,  fixed  on  vou, 
but  seeing  you  tnrough  the  mist  of  his  own  ideai- 
ibm.  Uefiance  curls  on  Byron's  nostril,  and  sen- 
suality steeps  his  full  large  lips :  the  lower  feature* 
of  Shelley  s  face,  are  frail,  feminine,  flexible, 
Byron's  head  is  turned  upwards;  as  if,  having 
risen  proudly  above  his  contemporaries,  he  were 
daring  to  claim  kindred,  or  to  demand  a  contest, 
with  a  superior  order  of  bein^ :  Shelley's  is  hajf 
bent,  in  reverence  and  humility,  before  some  vast 
vision  seen  by  his  own  eye  alone.  Misery  erect, 
and  striving  to  cover  its  retreat  under  an  aspect 
of  contemptuous  fury,  is  the  permanent  and  per- 
vading expression  of  Byron's  countenance  ;-^ 
sorrow,  softened  and  shaded  away  by  hope  and 
habit,  lies  like  a  *  holier  day*  of  still  moonshine 
upon  that  of  Shelley.  In  the  portrait  of  Byron, 
taken  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  ^ou  see  the  un- 
natural  age  of  premature  passion  :  his  hair  is 
young,  his  dress  is  youthful ;  but  his  face  is  old ; — 
m  Shelley  you  see  the  eternal  child,  none  the  less 
that  his  hair  is  gray,  and  that  *  Forrow  seems  half 
hi^  immortality.' " 
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from  his  sorrow,  radiant  with  joy,  having 
power  given  him  to  forget  the  misery  which 
he  suffered,  power  given  him  to  forget  the 
misery  which  he  caused,  and  leaning  with 
his  heart  upon  that  dove-like  faith  against 
which  his  erring  intellect  had  rebelled. 

(To  ht  continued,) 
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From  Fraaer*s  Macazioe. 
THE  LEGEND  OF  GELNHAUSEN. 

FROM    THE    BIBTORr  OF    THE   TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  genial  noon-tide 
hour  in  May,  and  the  sunbeams  poured  glo- 
riously in  through  the  narrow  Gothic  lattices 
of  a  castle  in  Wetteravia,  and  brightened 
and  gladdened   a  darkly   panelled   room, 
adorned   with  all   the  heavy  magnificence 
suitable  to  the  abode  of  a  German  prince 
in^he  twelfth  century.     The  massive  chairs, 
tables  and  armories,  were  elaborately  and 
grotesquely  carved ;  the  tapestry  was  ample, 
and  of  brilliant  colors;  there  were  some 
chased  silver  vessels  and  candelabra,  a  few 
portraits  (such  as  in  these  days  we  should 
call   daubs),   knights  grim  in  armor  and 
dames  grim  in  jewels  and  minever,  hung 
about  the  walls ;  but  there  were  no  trophies 
of  war  or  of  the  chase.     Some  flowers  in 
vases,  a  lute,  and  two  or  three  small  and 
beautifully  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  German 
Minnesingers  lying  open  on  stable,  showed 
that  the  presiding  genius  there  was  femi- 
nine.    In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  ta- 
pestry frame,  and  the  subject  of  the  work 
was  the  election  of  Frederic  (surnamed  Bar- 
barossa),   when   Duke  of  Swabia,  to  the 
German  throne  of  empire.    Beside  the  frame 
sat  two  fair  embroideresses,  but  neither  of 
them   working.     A  theme  of  interest  had 
absorbed  them  both,  and  they  sat  with  the 
needles  and  worsted  unemployed  in  their 
hands.     They  were  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
the  reigning  Margrave  of  Vohberg,  and 
Gela,  her  attendant  and  friend,  filling  such 
office  as  among  the  Germans  was  formerly 
called  hammer  jungftr^  and   among  the 
French  dame  de  compagnie,  for  Gela  was 
/the  daughter  of  the  Margrave's  chief  for- 
ester, and  had  been  brought  up  with  the 
princess  from  a  child. 

Both  were  young,  but  the  princess  was  a 
year  or  two  the  elder ;  both  were  handsome, 
but  Cfela  was  the  loveliest.     Adelaide  had  a 
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noble  presence,  she  felt  that  illustrious' 
blood  flowed  thi'ough  her  veins,  and  she 
looked  "  every  inch  a  princess."  Her  form 
was  majestic,  her  eye  bright  and  piercing, 
her  beautiful  mouth  firm,  her  fine  forehead 
open ;  she  was  a  brilliant  and  lofty  brunette. 
Gela  was  all  grace,  all  symmetry,  all  gentle 
and  winning  beauty  ;  she  did  not  command, 
but  she  attracted  ;  her  eyes  were  blue  and 
soil,  her  hair  fair  and  wavy,  her  white  fore- 
head serene,  her  air  mild,  pure  and  holy. 
She  had  not  the  majesty  of  the  princess,  but 
she  preserved  the  aspect  of  self-respect, 
which  demands  and  obtains  the  respect  of 
others.  She  was  sweetly,  touchingly  beau- 
tiful. The  princess  was  made  to  be  ad- 
mired, but  Gela  to  be  loved.  He  who  gazed 
first  on  Adelaide  said  to  himself, "  Splendid, 
glorious  woman  !"  But  when  he  turned  to 
Gela  he  said,  "Sweetest  and  loveliest  of 
creatures  i ' 

The  tapestry  before  them  was  a  favorite 
task  of  Adelaide's,  but  they  had  now  been 
talking  too  intently  to  work ;  their  theme 
admitted  of  no  concomitant  occupation.  It 
was  the  theme  .of  deepest  interest  to  the 
young,  unshackled,  unwearied  spirit,  for  it 
was  of  love — it  was  the  tale  of  Gela's  first 
and  only  love. 

Those  are  happy  days  when  the  young 
fresh  affections  of  the  heart  are  our  all  of  life, 
our  all  of  interest — when  our  study  is  not 
wise  books,  but  living  looks  and  gestures, 
and  we  become  very  learned  in  eipression, 
and  can  discriminate  its  various  shades; 
when  a  flower  is  a  treasure,  an  hour  of  meet- 
ing a  lifetime  ;  when  we  first  learn   the 
poetry  of  life;  when  we  live  in  a  world  of 
our  own  and  people  it  with  our  own  crea- 
tions ;  'then  we  are  so  easily  pleased,  so  un- 
selfish, so  benevolent ;  then  the  heart  guides 
the   head.      Alas,  how  ill-exchanged   for 
later  times,   when  the.  head  controls  the 
heart  1  the  cool,  plodding  head,  perhaps  a 
safer  guide  than   the  warm    impulse-full 
heart,  but  surely  a  I  ess  amiable  one.     Ah  I 
we  are  to  be  pitied,  if  we  would  but  own  it, 
when  we  grow  old,  and  cold,  and  wise — too 
wise  to  be  pleased  with  what  was  our  happi- 
ness before,   when   we  say  of  our  warm, 
young,  kind  feelings,  "  what  nonsense  I" 
and  of  our  hoarded  relics,'  "  what  rubbish!" 
Then  the  world,  with  its  gnawing  cares,  its 
heartless  counsels,  and  its  withering  expe- 
riences, has  seared  us  as  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
the  poetry  of  life  has  fled.     We  think  our- 
selves much  wiser,  but  are  we  half  as  hap- 
py f    Nay,  are  we  half  as  amiable  ?     Truly 
and  touchingly  has  Schiller  sung, — 
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**  O  zarte  Si  hnfuclit,  fOi^aet  Hoflen, 
Der  «!riit»;n  Litl-e  g»ldne  zeit, 
Dait  Augn  eieht  den  Himmul  oflen, 

E^achwclgidat  Hertz  in  Seligkeit 
O,  d.ifis  pie  R«^ig  gitlnen  bliobfl, 
Die  sclioue  Zvit  der  jungen  Liebf"/'* 

^a«  Lied  von  der  Gfocke. 

But  the  romance  of  life  was  only  begin- 
ning for  Adelaide  and  Gela.  The  one  was 
pouring  out  the  secrets  of  her  young  heart 
to  the  other,  who  was  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence because  she  received  it  with  interest 
and  with  candor.  It  was  when  they  had 
sat  down  to  work  that  day  that  Gela,  with 
painfully  burning  cheeks,  and  averted  eyes, 
and  stammering  unconnected  words,  had 
begged  her  noble  mistress'  and  friend's  at- 
tention ;  she  had  something  to  say  which 
her  conscience  told  her  ought  not  to  be 
concealed  ;  it  was  a  great  exertion  to  speak 
of  it, — indeed  she  could  not  to  any  other 
but  to  one  to  whom  she  owed  so  much  as 
the  Princess  Adelaide,  and  to  her  she  felt 
that  she  owed  the  confession.  It  was  a 
fortnight  since,  a  warm,  beautiful  evening  ; 
she  had  gone  out  alone  to  enjoy  the  balmy 
air ;  ahe  wandered  to  a  favorite  spot — the 
princess  knew  it  well — the  outskirt  of  the 
neighboring  forest,  where  the  little  foun- 
tain played.  She  had  sat  down  under  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  and  she  knew  not  how 
long  she  had  been  there  when  slie  heard  a 
brisk  footstep  in  the  forest,  a  rustling 
among  the  underwood,  a  light  half-hummed 
song.  A  man  in  the  garb  of  a  hunter,  fol- 
lowed by  a  powerful  dog,  burst  through  the 
trees  and  came  towards  the  fountain.  She 
thought  at  first  it  was  one  of  the  foresters, 
but  a  glance  showed  her  it  was  a  stranger, 
a  handsome,  young,  and  gallant-looking 
man.  When  he  approached  her  he  re- 
moved his  hunter's  cap  with  a  graceful 
courtesy,  and  went  to  the  fountain  to  driqk. 
He  was  about  to  take  the  water  from  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  but  she  thought  it  were 
churlish  not  to  show  him  where  the  wooden 
bowl  for  the  use  of  the  wayfarer  was  depo- 
sited in  a  niche.  He  thanked  her — it  was 
in  courtly  phrase,  not  like  the  plain  coun- 
try speech ;  and  she  was  sure  he  must  be  a 
good  man,  for  he  remembered  the  need  of 
his  panting  dog,  and  gave  it  drink  from  the 
bowl  also.     He  asked  her  of  the  country, 

*  »*  Oh  !  fondest  wishef,  iweetefit  liopcp, 
Firit-luvtt's  own  golden  age  is  (his; 
Wen  on  ihe  eye  all  heaven  npe§, 
And  the  heart  revels  in  itsbUas. 
Oh  !  that  it  ever  grein  could  prove, 
fho  joyous  spring  of  enrly  love." 
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as  a  stranger  would ;  of  its  fertility,  of  its 
beauties ;  of  the  nobles,  their  castles,  and 
their  towns ;  of  the  peasants  and  their  villa* 
ges ;  were  the  people  happy,  their  feudal 
yoke  light,  and  their  wants  supplied.  She 
saw  that  the  s.tranger  was  in  tone  and  air 
suj)erior  to  all  whom  she  had  seen ;  even, 
she  thought — she  said  it  with  hesitation — 
superior  to  the  nobles  who  came  to  the 
Margrave's  castle;  none  of  even  them,  she 
thought,  had  so  lofty  a  bearing.  She  was 
sure  he  was  some  gallant  warrior ;  and  he 
was  very  handsome,  fair,  and  ruddy,  with 
open,  speaking,  blue  eyes,  an  expansive 
forehead,  large  and  nobly  formed  nose,  full 
and  firm  mouth,  but  the  sweetest,  the  most 
eloquent  of  smiles.  They  parted,  and  she 
knew  not  whither  he  went ;  and  by  some 
means,  she  could  not  tell  how — certainly 
it  was  not  by  agreement,  it  was  by  a  strange 
accident — the  next  evening  they  met  again 
at  the  same  spot,  and  then  the  next  eve*- 
ning,  and  again  the  next ;  and  then  she 
owned  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding  that  tliey  should  thus  meet, 
though  indeed,  in  v^ry  truth,  such  appoint- 
ment was  ncvcKmade  in  words;  and  now 
she  confessed  they  lingered  long  together. 
He  told  her  of  foreign  lands,  he  sang  to 
her  in  a  melodious  voice  the  lays  of  the 
Minnesi.ngers,  and  he  began  to  talk  to  her 
of  love  ;  but  it  was  so  delicately,  it  seemed 
at  first  more  by  implication  than  in  express 
terms ;  and  his  look,  his  emphasis,  his 
voice,  they  had  sunk  into  her  heart,  pnd 
fixed  themselves  on  her  memory,  as  never 
aught  had  done  before  or  coold  again. 
Yes,  evening  after  evening  they  had  sat  to- 
gether beside  the  fountain,  sometimes 
speaking  from  full  and  outpouring  hearts, 
sometimes  in  a  silence  which  in  itself  was 
eloquence — a  silence  in  which  it  seemed 
to  each  that  the  other  read  their  rapid  and 
voiceless  thoughts,  and  understood  them 
better  than  if  they  had  been  obscured  and 
impeded  by  inadequate  speech. 

**  Yes,  Gela,  now  I,  am  sure  you  are  lov- 
ers. You  have  both  learned  a  great  mys- 
tery in  love;  it  is  thtu  the  moments  you 
spend  together  in  silence  are  not  wasted. 
They  are  moments  of  concentration,  and 
devotion,  and  earnest  feeling,  that  knit 
hearts  more  closely  together  than  a  fluent 
stream  of  the  choicest  words.  Ay,  and 
memory  loves  to  dwell  on  such  silent  heart* 
felt  moments  better  than  on .  the  most  ar- 
dent vows.  But  who  is  the  stranger  T 
TAsI,  of  course,  be  has  told  you  long  ere 
this."  » 
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Gel  a  looked  down,  and  crimsoned,  and 
hesitated.  **  Do  not  chide  ine ;  but  in  sooth 
I  know  not." 

'*  Foolish  girl  1"  said  the  princess,  in 
some  displeasure.  *'  Woul()  you  risk  your 
happiness,  perhaps  your  good  fame,  with  an 
unknown  who  may  be  all  unmeet  for  you 
— an  adventurer,  an  outlaw,  or  the  hus- 
band of  another  T" 

' *  Nay,  hear  me,"  expostulated  Gela.  "  I 
have  striven  to  learn  his  name,  and  jstate, 
and  lineage ;  but  he  has  repelled  my  ques- 
tions, mildly  and  courteously,  yet  firmly. 
He  says  time  will  reveal  him  to  me,  when 
I  need  not  blush  for  my  lover ;  but  he  says 
the  time  is  not  yet.  Unworthy  I  am  sure 
he  is  not,  for  his  brow  is  serene,  bis  eye  is 
cloudless;  he  bears  no  mark  of  painful 
thought  or  apprehension  ;  his  step  is  free, 
his  air  undaunted.  I  think  myself  he 
looks  like  some  gallant  warrior,  who,  if  not 
now,  will  yet  become  a  hero." 

'*  Ah,  Gela,"  said  the  princess,  **  all  is 
not  well  here !  The  very  first  thing  that 
true  love  establishes  between  two  innocent 
hearts  is  a  full  and  unrestrained  confidence. 
I  am  sure  you  have  poured  out  to  him -nW 
your  simple .  history,  and  that  of  your 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  your  pets  dead  and  living.  I 
suspect,  greatly  suspect  this  man,  who 
would  gain  your  heart  and  will  not  tell  you 
in  whose  keeping  it  may  be.  Love  brings 
not  only  confidence  but  often  indiscretion  ; 
and  if  he  had  not  some  weighty  secret  to 
conceal,  under  the  softening  influence  of 
lovers'  interviews  his  reserve  must  have  re- 
laxed. Has  he  dropped  nothing  by  which 
you  can  learn  at  least  his  name  7" 

"  He  bade  me  call  him  Hermann."  And 
Gela  thrilled  as  she  repeated  the  name, 
which,  like  a  miser,  she  had  hoarded  up 
for  her  own  gratification  alone. 

"Hermann?     What  else?" 

**  I  know  not.  Forgive  me,  but  I  know 
only  that  I  have  never  seen  one-like  him, 
never  heard  one  whose  voice  is  such  music 
to  my  ear,  nor  ever  can  again." 

The  princess  sighed  ;  she  deeply  feared 
for  Gela's  peace;  and  she  augured  no  good 
from  the  mysterious  lover,  who  might  in 
those  days  have  been  believed  to  be  Robe- 
zahly  the  mountain  demon,. or  some  forest 
spirit,  who  came  in  semblance  of  a  hunter 
at  the  sunset  hour  to  mock  the  credulous 
mortal  maiden.  Long  and  earnestly  did 
Adelaide  reason  with  the  playmate  of  her 
childhood,  the  companion  of  her  riper 
years,  beseeching  her  to  take  heed  how  she 
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too  lightly  bestowed  her  affections  on  one 
who  might  leave  her  to  sorrow  and  to 
blight.  She  added  that  she  would  stretch 
her  authority  to  save  her  friend ;  and  by 
that  authority  she  commanded  Gela  to  dis- 
miss her  mysterious  lover  from  her  pres- 
ence, and  even  from  her  thoughts,  unless 
he  at  once  consented  to  discover  himself 
to  her.  And  it  was  arranged  that  Gela 
should  once  more  meet  him  that  evening 
at  the  accustomed  place — once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  if  he  continued  enveloped 
in  the  same  cloud  of  mystery.  Never 
again  could  Gela,  the  young,  the  pure,  the 
benutiful,  look  upon  an  unknown  and  un- 
confiding  suitor. 

Gela's  instinct  told  her  that  her  noble 
mistress  judged  rightly ;  her  tender,  feeling 
heart  gained  strength  from  rectitude,  and 
she  determined  on  the  sacrifice  of  her  love, 
if  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  her  duty. 

There  was  a  pause  for  awhile  between 
these  two  noble  maidens;  the  one  noble 
from  birth,  and  both  from  mind.  At  length 
the  princess  spoke. 

"Think  not,  Gela, 'that  I  am  cold  and 
stern  to  you  because  I  have  no  .sympathy 
with  your  feelings.  Your  confidence  in 
me,  dear  maiden,  deserves  a  return,  and  I 
will  own  to  you  that  I  have  loved.  1  do 
love.  But  see  !  I  do  not  crimson  or  hesi- 
tate as  you  did,  silly  Gela ;  for  mine  is  a 
high,  a  proud  love,  worthy  of  my  birth  and 
ancestry,  such  as  the  world  may  bear  from 
me  without  a  blush.  It  is  no  love  for  haw- 
thorn glades,  and  lovely  vales,  and  rivulets' 
banks — it  is  a  love  for  courts  and  palaces. 
I  haVe  been  silent  over  it,  not  from  shame, 
— that  fits  not  with  the  love  of  such  as  1 
am ;  but  because  I  delighted  to  brood  over 
my  glorious  and  honorable  love  alone — un- 
interrupted, undivided,  undisturbed.  Gela, 
I  love  no  tributary  prince,  no  mere  feudal 
lord,  no  mere  half-proud  noble — my  love  is 
given  to  Frederic  Barbarossa,*  the  young, 
the  brilliant,  the  glorious  emperor,  and  let 
me  proudly  say  it,  my  cousin." 

Gela  looked  up  with  a  gesture  of  surprise. 
Adelaide  continued : — 

"  Ay,  girl,  I  love  the  imperial  Frederic. 
It  is  not  for  his  person,  handsome  though 
he  be ;  it  is  not  for  his  accomplishments, 
though  a  graceful  knight  in  the  tournay  and 
the  dance,  a  k^en  hunter,  a  skilful  trouba- 
dour;  it  is  for  his  statesman-like  genius,  his 
warrior  deeds,  his  gallant  daring,  his  noble 

*  So  called  by  hii  Italian  subjects,  from  the 
golden  Color  of  hts  beard  and  hair. 
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mind,  the  spirit  to  conquer  kingdoms,  and 
the  intellect  to  sway  them.  Gela,  I  was 
aft  Frankfort  when  Emperor  Conrad  called 
together  the  States,  and  caused  them  to 
elect  to  the  throne  Frederic  duke  of  Swa- 
bia,  his  nephew,  in  preference  to  his  own 
son,  because  he  was  the  greatest,  the  roost 
gifted  of  the  German  princes.  Can  there 
be  higher  testimony  to  his  merits  than  that 
a  father  elevated  him  above  his  son  ?  I 
saw  the  all-acknowledged  hero,  and  I 
loved  him, — not  as  love-smitten  maidens  of 
low  degree  profess  to  love  a  man,  for  him* 
self  alone ;  I  loved  him  not  merely  for  what 
he  was,  but  for  what  he  had  achieved — not 
as  Frederic  of  Hohenstauffen,  but  as  Fre* 
deric  the  Emperor.  There  were  fttes  fol- 
lowed that  election ;  my  imperial  cousin 
was  often  at  my  side.  He  rode  by  my  pal- 
frey's rein  in  stately  pageants ;  he  wore  my 
colors  in  the  lists.  I  bestowed  on  him  the 
prize  of  the  jousts ;  we  held  together  high 
and  proud  communinga.  I  thought  his 
spirit  understood  mine ;  I  thought  be  rec- 
ognised in  me  one  who  would  encourage 
him, along  the  paths  of  glory,  and  be  eager 
to  do  homage  to  his  genius — one  who  would 
forget  herself  to  study  his  fame,  and  whose 
never-relaxing  aim  should  be  to  have  it  in- 
scribed upon  her  tomb  that  she  had  been 
the  worthy  wife  of  Frederic  the  Emperor. 
Ahv  Gela !  in  those  happy  days  of  our  in- 
tercourse I  thought  that  he  loved  me.  I 
think  so  still ;  for  I  felt  that  I  alone  of  all 
the  simpering,  smooth-faced  damsels  assem- 
bled there — I  alone  was  worthy  of  him ; 
and  his  instinct  must  have  told  him  so. 
Yes,  I  still  believe  that  he  loved  me  then, 
and  he  may  love  me  again.  Though  the 
cares  of  empire  may  have  overclouded  my 
remembrance  for  awhile,  yet  he  will  recol- 
lect me,  and  will  come  to  seek  me.  Look 
at  the  tapestry  on  which  we  have  both 
worked  !  I  loved  to  portray  that  gorgeous 
scene  when  Frederic  my  cousin  was  named 
emperor.  I  live  in  an  exciting  dream  of 
empire,  of  nations  wisely  swayed,  of  people 
made  happy  and  virtuous,  of  sagacious 
counsels,  just  wars,  unsullied  victories. 
Such  a  dream  is  my  birthright,  and  its  real- 
isation is  due  to  my  own  energetic  spirit. 
And  it  is  the  more  my  due,  that,  loving 
Frederic  as  I  do— believing  as  1  do  that  I 
could  add  to  his  splendor  abroad  and  his 
happiness  at  home,  yet,  were  it  needful  to 
his  welfare,  I  feel  that  1  could  relinquish 
him,  even  in  the  midst  of  succcjuful  love 
and  gratified  ambition — in  the  midst  of  joy, 
pride,  happiness    and  splendor.     But  go, 
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Gela,  go  meet  your  lover— -for  the  last  tinie^ 
if  it  must  be  so;  and  be  you  as  prmnpt  as 
I  would  be  to  sacrifice  love  for  honor.  It 
is  not  merely  the  high-born  from  whom 
high  feeling  is  required ;  every  woman, 
whatever  be  her  rank,  ought  to  be  princes* 
and  heroine  to  herself;  if  not,  she  is  only 
saved  from  falling  by  the  absence  of  tempt- 
ation. Go,  Gela,  and  if  you  must  re- 
nounce your  lover,  remember,  the  more 
beloved  the  more  meritorious  is  the  sacri* 

fice !" 

•  •  •  • 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting;  there 
was  a  joyous,  golden  light  shed  all  over  the 
beautiful  landscape.  The  background  waa 
a  forest,  and  not  a  breath  stirred  the  fresh, 
young,  green  leaves  of  the  fine  old  trees — 
not  a  breath  disturbed  the  straight  coloma 
of  thin  blue  smoke  that  revealed  where  the 
forester's  lodge  lay  hidden  amid  the  foliage 
in  the  distance.  In  the  foreground  the 
trees  stood  more  apart  and  showed  the  lux- 
uriant grass  beneath  them,  where  myriads 
of  wild  hyacinths  made  their  deep  Uue  the 
predominating  color,  eclipsing  the  green 
of  the  natural  carpet.  To  the  right  the 
ground  rose  high  and  rocky,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  ancient  pine-trees;  and  there,  in  a 
sheltry  nook,  a  crystal  rill,  welling  frooi 
among  mossy  crags,  fell  with  a  soft,  gur- 
gling murmur  into  a  reservoir  of  rudelj 
hewn  stone,  and  thence  stole  away,  amid 
sedges  and  waterflowers,  to  mingle  with  the 
river  Kinzig,  whose  waters  glittered  in  the 
distance.  Behind  the  little  rustic  fountain 
was  a  stone  cross,  and  beside  it  rude  stone 
seats  CQvered  with  moss  and  lichens.  And 
there  were  overhanging  trees  above,  and 
grass  and  primroses  below,  and,  scattered 
near,  a  few  magnificent  old  hawthorn-trees^ 
one  sheet  of  snowy  blossom,  and  loading 
the  air  with  their  most  exquisite  fragrance. 

Beside  the  fountain  sat  Gela,  beautiful 
as  its  guardian  Naiad.  But;  like  a  damsel 
of  the  earth,  she  was  making  a  semblance 
of  employment,  for  her  fingers  held  a  distaff, 
but  the  thread  was  often  brokep  and  en- 
tangled, as  with  furtive  glances  she  was 
watching  the  neighboring  glade. 

There  was  a  rustling,  crashing  step  in 
the  forest.  Gela's  heart  beat  quick,  her 
cheeks  crimsoned,  her  fingers  trembled  on 
the  distaff;  a  clear,  sweet  voice  hummed  e 
lively  song,  and  in  a  moment  more  Her- 
mann emerged  from  the  trees.  Hia  step 
was  elastic,  his  figure  graceful,  his  air  alert 
and  eager ;  but  with  all  hia  even  boy-like 
buoyancy  there  was  an  air  of  greatness 
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about  him  thai  caused  the  passiog  peasaut 
'to  doff  his  cap  to  the  stranger  in  his  j&ger 
garb.  He  came  to  the  fountain,  took  Gela's 
hand  in  his ;  the  greeting  was  a  silent  one. 
He  turned  to  the  pellucid  water,  drank,  and 
scattered  a  few  drops  on  the  ground. 

''Thus,  my  Gela,"  said  he,  "thus  I 
pour  a  grateful  libation  to  the  genius  of  the 
place  where  I  first  beheld  you  V* 

The  dog,  as  he  spoke,  sprang  upon  Gela, 
fawned  on  her,  and  showed  that  he  had 
made  acquaintance  with  her.  Qela  and 
her  lover  sat  down  upon  the  stone  seat  ,*  for 
awhile  they  were  silent.  Gela  tried  to  con- 
quer her  blush  and  tremor  by  caressing  the 
dog;  Hermann  gazed  on  her  with  earnest 
and  admiring  eyes.  How  often  an  eloquent 
silence  is  broken  by  some  awkward  and  un- 
befitting phrase,  the  offspring  of  embarrass- 
ment !  And  Gela's  first  words  were  com- 
monplace enough, — 

"  How  beautiful  is  this  spot !  how  sweet 
this  hour !'' 

"Beautiful,  beautiful!"  he  replied,  but 
looking  at  Gela  rather  than  at  the  landscape. 
"  It  is  a  sweet  hour,  a  beauteous  scene ; 
and  such  alone  are  meet  for  the  time  and 
place  of  the  birth  of  Love.  Love  will  nqt 
spring  into  life  amid  commonplaces.  Who 
can  fancy  the  birth  of  Love  amid  miry  or 
dusty  streets,  sordid  habitations,  or  the 
haunts  of  Mammon  t  Love  may,  indeed, 
exist  in  such  places,  (for,  .well  tended,  he 
can  live  any  where,)  but  his  cradle  must  be 
in  far  different  scenes — in  such  only  as  the 
poet  and  the  painter  would  select.  Amid 
the  drab  colors  of  life,  some  half-brother  or 
kinsman  of  Love  (with  a  strong  family  re- 
semblance) may  be  brought  forth,  such  as 
Liking,  Fancy,  Preference;  but  not  the 
true  divinity  himself 

"  I  fear  me,"  said  Gela,  as  something  of 
a  jealous  pang  shot  through  her  heart,  **  I 
fear  me  you  are  even  over-well  skilled  in 
the  science  of  love !" 

"You  mean,  Gela,  that  you  think  me 
false,— *that  I  have  been  a  suitor  to  many  a 
fair  one  e)y  now!  Hear  me,  and  believe 
me.  I  may  have  fluttered  among  the  love- 
ly and  the  young;  I  have  admired,  I  have 
preferred ;  but  I  have  never  loved  till  now — 
never  have  I  knelt  with  true  devotion  but  at 
the  altar  of  my  Hamadryad,  my  forest  nymph. 
Will  you  not  believe  me,  Gela?" 

"  How  can  I  believe  without  proof?" 

"  Demand  your  proof." 

"  I  do."  She  looked  down.  "  The 
proof  is  this :  tell  me  at  least  who  you  are." 

"  Gela,  do  not,  do  not,  in  pity  to  me  and 
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to  yourself,  ask  me  yet    I  wili  reveal  it, 
but  not  yet." 

"  Alas,  alas  1"  sighed  Gela,  wringing  her 
hands. 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  dishonorable  secret.  The 
time  will  come  when  you  will  be  proud  of 
your  lover.  I  do  but  conceal  myself  until 
you  have  become  accustomed  to  me — let 
me  hope,  attached  to  me — too  long,  too 
well  to  renounce  me." 

"Ah,  then  I  should  renounce  you  if  I 
knew  ypu  ?"    . 

"  Yes,  if  you  knew  me  ere  you  loved  nbe 
well.  An  idle  punctilio  might  nip  a  bud- 
ding hope.  When  you  can  and  will  prom- 
ise to  love  me  for  ever,  then  I  will  reveal 
myself." 

Gela's  rectitude  was  all  awakened,  and 
she  replied, — 

"  It  were  unmeet  for  an  honorable  maiden 
to  make  such  promise  to  a  stranger,  in  the 
brain-sick  hope  that  he  might  prove  to  be 
the  disguised  prince  of  some  minstrel  tO' 
mance.  Stranger,  since  stranger  you  must 
and  will  be  to  me,  here,  then,  we  part !" 

,**Ay"  said  Hermann,  with  some  bitter- 
ness, "  I  knew  that  curiosity — the  curse 
our  mother  Eve  has  left  upon  her  daughters  ■ 
— would  tempt  you  to  the  fruit  of  know- 
ledge, and  like  her  you  sacrifice  your  Eden 
to  curiosity!" 

"  Do  not  call  a  maiden's  self-respect  cu- 
riosity," replied  Gela,  gravely  but  gently. 
"  Come,  let  us  reason  upon  it ;  and,  if  you 
love  me,  you  wili  not  be  unjust  to  me." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his,  yet  with  timid- 
ity, and  spoke  earnestly  with  him,  in  soft, 
and  sweet,  and  tender  tones.  She  told  him 
of  her  obligations  to  the  Princess  Adelaide, 
and  of  the  just  authority  by  which  that  no- 
ble lady  forbade  her  further  intercourse 
with  a  mysterious  suitor.  She  spoke  to 
him  the  language  of  her  own  pure  feel- 
ings; she  pleaded  the  cause  of  her  own 
honor ;  she  appealed  to  his.  Would  he 
value  her  affections  were  ihey  won  as  a 
maiden's  ought  not  to  be  ?  So  firmly  yet 
so  gently  did  she  speak,  that  Hermftnn  felt 
he  must  yield.  Yet  he  grieved,  and  a  keen 
pang  mingled  with  his  passionate  love.  He 
feared,  he  expected  to  lose  her  by  the  reve- 
lation ;  but  he  saw  that  he  should  equally 
lose  her  by  concealment. 

If  you  will  it  BO  absolutely,  Gela,  it  must 
be  so,  and  you  shall  know  your  lover.  But 
think  a  moment.  Will  you  not  give  me  a 
little  time?  Do  you  not  know  that  mystery 
is  an  attendant  upon  love  ?" 
"Mystery  to  the  worlds  perhaps/'  said  she, 
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'^  but  not  to  each  other.  I  have  ever  deem- 
ed that  the  greatest  charm  of  love,  was  the 
fullness  of  confidence,  the  entire  oneness 
between  those  whom  love  unites." 

Hermann  sighed,  and  there  was  a  pause. 
Gela  rose  to  leave  him. 

"  Farewell,  Hermann !  here  we  first  met, 
and  here  we  must  part.  In  your  path  of 
life,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  necessarily 
more  full  of  occupation  than  mine,  ^(m  may 
look  back  sometimes,  amid  the  pleasures 
and  the  toils  of  your  career,  upon  these  last 
few  evening  hours  as  an  amusement,  but  / 
must  learn  to  believe  them  but  a  dream." 

Hermann  started  up,  and  walked  a  short 
space  in  deep  thought.  Gela  lingered  still. 
At  last  he  turned  to  her, — 

*'  Gela,  have  you  ever  heard  the  story  of 
Semele  V* 

**  I  have.  The  princess  and  I  have  work- 
ed it  in  tapestry ;  and  when  we  began  the 
work  she  read  it  to  me.  Runs  it  not  some- 
what thus? — Semele  was  beloved  by  Jupi- 
ter in  disguise,  but  she  desired  to  behold 
him  in  his  own  due  resemblance " 

*'  Ay,"  interrupted  Hermann,"  and  when 
he  appeared  as  she  compelled  him,  in  his 
proper  majesty,  the  celestial  fire  that  played 
around  him  consumed  the  indiscreet  and 
too  curious  Semele." 

Gela  laughed,  for  she  thought  Hermann 
spoke  too  vauntingly,  and  was  trying  to  in- 
timidate her. 

*'  It  were  better  to  plunge  into  the  wa- 
ters of  this  fountain  than  to  abide  the  con- 
suming fire  of  your  unveiling."  But  she 
added,  more  gravely,  "  If  Semele  had  been 
always  true  to  herself,  she  would  have  borne 
about  with  her  a  talisman  that  would  have 
preserved  her  through  the  fiery  trial.  I 
await  your  revelation." 

*'  No,  Gela,  not  here,  I  will  not  tell  you 
where,  but  it  shall  be  to-morrow  evening, 
and  about  this  hour.  You  have  vowed 
never  to  see  me  here  again  as  the  Unknown, 
but  when  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  stranger, 
you  must  come  here  once  more,  if  it  be  but 
anee** 

He  went  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  overgrown 
with  ivy;  he  gathered  the  fairest  spray, 
wreathed  it  into  a  chaplet,  and  returned  to 
Gela. 

"  My  Gela !  my  own  and  only  love  I  take 
this  wreath,the  only  offering  that  the  obscure 
Hermann  may  make  to  you  :  the  time  will 
come  when  I  can  present  a  gifl  more  wor- 
thy of  you  and  of  myself;  but  take  this  now, 
and  wear  it  round  your  brows  at  this  hour 
to-morrow  evening.    I  trust  in  it  as  a  talis- 
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man  that,  when  next  we  meet,  it  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  favorite  ftpot  where  it  was 
gathered,  the  happy  hours  that  we  have 
spent  together,  the  deep  and  earnest  love  of 
him  who  presented  it  to  you.  The  remem^ 
brance  will,  perhaps,  influence  your  heart, 
and  you  will  still  love  me  as  Hermann 
would  be  loved." 

Gela  took  the  wreath  and  made  a  gesture 
of  compliance,  but  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  she  felt  that  if  she  spoke,  her 
voice  would  falter.  Hermann  took  her  hand, 
and  sunk  upon  his  knee  before  her.  One 
long  kiss  he  impressed  upon  her  hand  ;  it 
was  the  first,  and  she  did  not  repel  it,  for 
she  felt  it  might  be  the  last.  He  sprang  op, 
turned  away,  and  plunged  hastily  into  the 
forest  glade,  while  Gela  returned  sadly  and 
slowly  to  the  castle. . 

Again  the  bright  noonday  sun  illumina- 
ted the  stately  apartment  of  the  princess. 
Again  Adelaide  and  Gela  sat  together,  and 
the  embroidery-frame  stood  beside  them, 
but  unemployed.  Gela  had  told  her  noble 
friend  all  that  it  imported  her  to  know,  that 
the  mysterious  Hermann  had  promised  to 
make  himself  known  to  her  on  the  evening 
of  that  present  day,  but  bow  or  where  she 
knew  not.  Of  all  else  that  had  passed  be- 
tween them  she  said  nothing — nothing  of 
the  ivy  wreath,  nothing  of  the  allusion  to 
Semele ;  but  her  reserve  sprang  from  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  not  from  want  of  candor  r 
that  which  is  disingenuousness  in  friendship 
is  but  delicate  reserve  in  love.  The  princess, 
with  a  cordial  interest,  was  pondering  over 
the  promised  revelation. 

''He  is  a  strange  man,  Gela.  Will  he 
suddenly  appear  in  the  castle  hall  mounted 
on  a  winged  fiery  dragon,  like  an  enchanter 
of  romance?  or  will  he  come  an  armed 
knight,  with  vizor  down,  and  bid  us  guess 
his  name  and  lineage  by  the  device  on  his 
shield  and  the  crest  on  his  helmet  ?  May 
he  at  least  prove  worthy  of  the  smile  of  his 
lady  fair  !  But,  in  sooth,  Gela,  you  look  as 
sad  as  if  you  thought  never  to  sntte  again  1" 

At  that  moment  a  page  entered,  and  pre- 
sented a  letter  to  the  princess  with  all  the 
due  ceremonials  of  respect.  She  hastily  cat 
the  silken  string  that  was  knotted  around 
it ;  as  she  read,  her  eyes  sparkled,  her  color 
heightened  ;  she  sprang  from  her  chair,  sat 
down  again,  and  made  gestures  of  a  joyful 
emotion. 

"  He  is  coming,  Gela !  he  is  coming !  I 
am  so  happy !  1  guessed  rightly ;  I  have 
deserved  him,  and  he  has  remembered  me. 
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even  among  all  the  cares  of  an  empire.  He 
is  coming,  and  surely  it  is  for  my  sake  he 
comes.  I  am  so  happy  !  Why  do  not  you 
rejoice  with  me,  girl  V*  • 

Poor  Gela,  utterly  confounded,  could  just 
utter — 

"Whor 

"Who,  dull  one!  but  the  emperor?  let 
me  proudly  say  my  cousin ;  and,  oh,  per- 
haps, soon  to  say,  more  proudly,  my  Fred- 
eric !  But  I  must  collect  myself  and  speak 
coherently.  This  letter  is  from  the  mar- 
grave, my  father,  now  at  the  temporary 
court  at  M^^hlberg.  My  father  tells  me, 
greeting,  that  the  emperor  has  suddenly 
signified  his  pleasure  to  visit  this  castle,  and 
that  this  evening — thi^  happy  evening.  Gel  a', 
he  comes  hither,  accompanied  by  my  father, 
and  attended  by  a  small  train!  This  eve- 
ning! Ah,  a  gleam  of  light  shoots  across 
my  mind  !  Is  it  not  this  evening  your  Her- 
mann has  promised  to  reveal  himself!  I 
have  it !  he  belongs  to  the  imperial  court, 
and  comes  hither  in  Frederic's  train  ;  and 
'if  so,  he  must  be  an  honorable  man,  and 
one  deserving  of  you,  Gel  a.  Let  us  con- 
gratulate each  other,  we  shall  both  be  hap- 
py together." 

And  she  kindly  clasped  the  hand  of  her 
humble  friend,  who  stood  trembling  and 
pale,  for  her  emotion  had  in  it  less  of  con- 
fident feeling  than  that  of  the  princess. 
Adelaide  hoped  every  thing,  but  Gela/eor- 
td  much.  Then  they  separated,  the  prin- 
cess to  give  orders  for  the  emperor's  recep- 
tion, and  Gela  to  retire  to  her  own  apart- 
ment to  muse  on  the  approaohing  event. 
She  felt  little  doubt  that  she  should  see  her 
unknown  lover  in  the  imperial  train ;  but 
alas!  he  might  be  one  whose  haughty  lin- 
eage would  forbid  their  union ;  and  she 
recollected  with  terror  that  the  young 
Prince  of  Arenbei'g,  a  new  kinsman  of  the 
Margrave  of  Vohberg,  had  a  hunting  seat 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  himself  at- 
tached to  the  emperor's  court.  He  might 
have  come  thither  privately,  might  have 
met  her  at  the  fount^ain,  and  would  certainly 
desire  to  conceal  his  misplaced  attachment. 
Then,  indeed,  she  had  loved  in  vain.  She 
thought  of  the  indignation  of  the  illustrious 
families  of  Vohberg  and  Arenberg,  of  Ade- 
laide's friendship  converted  into  contempt 
and  disgust,  of  the  dangers  to  which  her 
own  humble  father  would  be  exposed  from 
powerful  and  indignant  magnates ;  she  felt 
that  she  must  renounce  for  ever  her  ill-as- 
sorted lover ;  yet  she  resolved,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  keep  his  secret  from  the  princess. 
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who  would  contemn  her  too  condescending 
kinsman  for  his  grovelling  love.  Gela  re- 
membered Hermann's  allusion  to  the  clas- 
sic tale,  and  sighed, ''  Mine  is,  perhaps,  the 

fate  of  Seraele." 

•  •  •  •         , 

The  sun  was  declining,  and  all  within 
and  without  the  castle  were  in  preparation 
to  receive  the  sovereign.  The  great  hall 
of  state  was  in  itd  proudest  array.  It  was 
decorated  with  suits  of  armor,  trophies  of 
war  and  chase,  waving  banners,  blazoned 
scutcheons,  silver  candelabra  with  snowy 
waxen  tapers  ready  for  lighting  up,  elabo- 
rate tapestries,  chairs  of  state  and  crimson 
cushions,  and  vases  of  marble  and  of  silver 
filled  with  flowers.  At  the  head  of  the  vast 
apartment  was  a  raised  platform  or  dais, 
with  a  table  for  the  evening  meal  of  those 
early  times,  decked  with  massive  silver  ves- 
sels; INI  throne-like  seat  with  crimson 
canopy  for  the  emperor,  and  two  lower 
chairs  for  the  margrave  and  his  daughter. 
In  the  centre  of.  (he  hall  was  the  table  for 
the  emperor's  officers  and  chief  attendants, 
and  for  the  more  privileged  members  of  the 
margrave's  household.*  Ranged  in  order, 
at  each  side  of  the  hall,  stood  vassals  and 
retainers ;  and  on  the  dais  the  princess, 
with  Gela  and  three  other  female  attendants. 
Adelaide  had  arrayed  herself  in  a  stately 
robe  of  crimson  silk,  embroidered  with 
gold;  her  beautiful  arms  and  neck  were 
adorned  with  gems,  and  a  jewelled  coronet 
sparkled  from  amid  her  luxuriant  raven 
hair.  Gela  wore  a  simple  dress  of  white 
lawn ;  on  her  neck  a  golden  chain  and 
cross,  the  gif\  of  Adelaide ,  the  green  ivy 
wreath  of  her  mysterious  lover  bound  the 
braids  of  her  fair  and  sunny  hair.  She 
was  pale  from  repressed  emotion ;  but 
she  was  simply,  touchingly,  exquisitely 
beautiful. 

Without  the  drawbridge  was  heard  to 
fall,  and  the  portcullis  to  rise;  the  trum- 
pets sounded  a  majestic  salute;  the  tramp- 
ling of  many  horses  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  then  ceased ;  there  was  a  rustling 
sound  close  at  hand ;  the  door  flew  open, 
and  a  crowd  of  persons  entered.  The  first 
was  the  emperor,  magnificently  dressed ;  in 
his  hand  his  small  purple  velvet  cap,  with 
its  black  plume  fastened  in  by  a  diamond, 
and  his  sword  suspended  from  a  broad  and 
rich  belt.  At  his  lefX,  and  a  little  behind 
him,  came  the  venerable  old  margrave ; 
and,  in  their  rear,  a  number  of  nobles  and 
officers.  The  emperor  approached  the 
dais;  Gela,  with  a  natural  curiosity,  glanced 
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at  him;  but  she  started,  colored  violently, 
glanced  again,  and  involuntarily  murmured 
half  aloud,  "  Hermann  I"  Fortunately  she 
was  not  overheard,  for  her  mysterious  lover 
was  indeed  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
far-famed  Frederic  Barbarossa!  And  he 
— he  saw  his  humble  love  half  hidden  be^ 
hind  the  princess;  and  he  gave  her  one 
quick,  emphatic  glance  of  recognition,  and 
then  withdrew  his  eyes.  She  saw  nothing, 
distinguished  nothing,  for  she  had  cast 
down  her  eyes  the  moment  they  met  his. 
She  heard  nothing  of  his  courteous  greet- 
ing of  the  princess,  nothing  of  the  mar- 
grave's presentation  of  various  nobles  to  his 
daughter,  nothing  of  the  animated  conver- 
sation that  ensued  between  Adelaide  and 
her  imperial  guest.  Poor  Gela  I  the  ivy- 
wreath  on  her  head  oppressed  her  like  an 
iron  crown  of  torture;  she  now  knew  that 
she  had  loved  but  to  lose  and  suffer.  ^There 
she  stood,  a  part  of  the  pageant  prepared  to 
do  honor  to  her  lover,  unregarded  by  all, 
forgotten  by  her  illustrious  friend  in  the 
ecstasy  of  her  own  delight,  unnoticed  by 
her  lo VQTi  who  was  devoting  himself  to  her 
whom  Gela  felt  ought  to  be  her  successful 
rival.  She  knew  it  was  right  that  he  should 
not  expose  her  by  his  notice  there,  yet  to  be 
thus  overlooked  was  a  pang  to  woman's 
heart.  She  remained  as  in  a  disturbed  and 
painful  dream,  till  there  was  Bome  move- 
ment taking  place,  some  changes  of  posi- 
tion, as  the  assembly,  according  to  their 
different  degrees^  were  about  to  seat  them- 
selves at  supper.  Then  the  princess 
snatched  the  opportunity,  turned  round,  and 
whispered  hastily  to  Gela, — 

''  Is  he  in  the  imperial  train  V 

Happy  was  Gela  that  she  could  conscien- 
tiously answer, — 

•'  No !" 

"  Poor  Gela,  I  pity  you  !  Ah,  you  look 
deadly  pale!  you  are  ill,  and  it  is  no  mar- 
vel. I  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  detain  you 
here.     You  have  my  permission  to  retire." 

With  a  most  grateful  heart  Gela  availed 

hercelf  of  the  welcome  permission,    and 

glided  silently  away  from  the  gay  scene. 

The  emperor's  eye  watched  her  furtively ; 

and  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  of  beauty,  all 

of  interest  vanished   with  her   from  that 

stately  hall. 

•  •  •  • 

Once  more  alone,  and  Gela  breathed  more 
freely ;  yet  she  was  suffering  with  many  in- 
tense and  mingled  feelings.  There  was  love 
hopeless,  and  for  ever  so;  what  time  or 
chance  could  remove  the  obstacles  of  birth 
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between  the  emperor  and  the  forester's 
daughter  ?  Dread  lest  the  censorious  would 
discover  the  misplaced  love,  shame  that  she 
had  been  wooed^with  dishonorable  viewra 
(for  with  what  other  could  an  emperor  seek 
her  ?),  a  sense  of  ingratitude  to  the  prin* 
cess  for  intercepting  the  heart  that  should 
have  been  hers ;  yet  amid  all  this  there  was 
the  one  honied  drop  that  sweetens  the  cap, 
however  bitter,  that  Sorrow  holds  to  wo- 
man's lips — she  knew  herself  beloved.  She 
took  off*  her  only  ornaments,  the  ivy  garlaad 
and  the  gold  cross,  for  they  seemed  to  op- 
press her  ;  they  were  the  gifts  of  her  lover 
and  her  friend,  who  ought,  she  felt,  to  have 
been  united,  but  that  she  stood  between 
them.  She  formed  a  noble  resolution,  and 
bound  herself  by  a  silent  vow. 


The  next  evening  Gela  sat  once  more 
beside  the  fountain.  She  had  resolved 
never  to  rneet  her  unknown  lover  there  ;  but 
she  knew  him  now,  and  too  well,  and  she 
went  to  meet  him  for  the  last  time  there. 
She  was  not  mistaken  in  her  conjecture 
that  he  would  seek  her.  She  soon  heard 
the  crashing  step  in  the  forest,  but  the  usual 
song  was  silent.  He  emerged  from  the 
trees,  and  stood  beside  her  again  in  his 
simple  hunter  garb — again  as  only  Her- 
mann. But  now  they  met  with  an  embar- 
rassment such  as  they  had  never  felt  before. 

"  Gela !"  said  the  emperor,  at  length, 
*'  Gela,  you  know  me  now^  and,  perhaps, 
too  soon.  Yet  let  it  not  be  as  I  fear  ;  why 
should  we  part  because  I  am  not  some  low- 
born hind  1  Why  should  we  part  because 
I  am  a  sovereign,  and  can  lay  treasures  and 
honors  at  your  feet  V* 

'*  Honors  !**  said  Grela,  with  a  reproach- 
ful emphasis  ;  "  honors  without  honor ! 
Hear  me,  sire ! " 

"  No,  not  sire  P'  interrupted  the  imperial 
lover ;  **  call  me  Frederic— even  Hermann, 
as  you  used,  but  not  that  cold  title  I" 

"  It  is  your  due,  sire,  and  it  is  right  that 
I  use  it  to  remind  us  both  of  our  duties. 
Sire,  you  must  renounce  me  for  ever  1  To 
love  nus  13  unworthy  of  your  pride ;  to  love 
you  is  unworthy  mine  !" 

But  it  were  long  to  tell  the  earnest  collo* 
quy  that  ensued  between  Gela  and  her  ex- 
alted lover.  Frederic  besought  her  love 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  passion ;  he  ad* 
dressed  her  affections,  strove  to  awaken 
her  ambition,  promised  wealth  and  rank 
for  herself  and  her  father,  pledged  an 
eternal  secrecy  to  guard  her  name  from 
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reproach,  bat  all  in  Tain.    Gela  was  trae 
to  herself. 

"  Sire/'  she  said,  ''I  am  but  an  humble 
maiden  to  you,  but  I  am, to  myself  a  prin- 
cess, and  never  will  I  consent  to  sully  my 
own  lineage,  of  whose  honest  fame  I  am 
duly  proua.  Speak  not  to  me  of  conceal- 
ment from  the  world :  my  world  is  in  my 
own  heart." 

"  If  you  loved  me,  Gela,  you  would  not 
refuse  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  me,  for 
that  is  the  proof  of  love." 

**  I  may  not,"  she  replied,  "  take  of  the 
offerings  due  to  heaven  to  lay  them  on  an 
idol's  altar." 

Frederic  saw  that  he  gained  no  ground, 
that  Gela  could  never  be  more  to  him  than 
she  was  then ;  but  his  love  for  her  was  so 
real,  that  its  truth  began  to  purify  its 
warmth,  and  he  loved  her  the  better  the 
more  he  saw  her  worthy  of  true  love.  He 
began  to  feel  that  he  could  be  content  and 
happy  with  her  love  shown  to  him  as  to  a 
brother ;  if  she  would  but  consent  to  see 
him  still  sometimes,  and  let  him  live  over  a 
blameless,  a  peaceful  hour  in  her  company, 
to  learn  holy  and  soothing  feelings  from 
her  sweet  voice,  and  to  store  up  treasures 
for  future  memory;  Gela  consented  to  see 
him  again  at  times  (for  indeed  such  inter- 
views were  necessary  to  the  determination 
she  had  formed),  but  she  would  never  again 
meet  him  alone,  or  beside  the  fountain. 

''  Look  yonder !"  she  said ;  '*  look  at 
that  litde  rustic  church  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kinzig.  It  is  always  open  to  invite  the 
chance  wayfarer  to  say  a  prayer  before  its 
humble  altar.  There  will  I  meet  you,  be- 
cause there,  in  that  holy  place — a  holy 
though  unseen  presence — we  are  safe  even 
from  the  ready  sneer  of  the  evil  thinker. 

Before  they  parted  Frederic  told  her  that 
he  had  been  for  a  while  with  some  train  at 
Mohlberg,  but  loving  the  luxury  of  a  soli- 
tary hour  and  release  from  state^  he  had 
often  rode  out  with  scarce  any  attendants  to 
a  small  hunting-lodge  within  a  few  miles, 
and  thence  had  loved  to  ramble  out  alone, 
and  thus  he  had  met.  He  had  concealed 
his  raKk  the  better  to  gain  her  confidence ; 
but  when  she  forced  him  to  discover  him- 
self, he  chose  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  he 
hoped  would  impress  her  imagination,  and 
make  her  proud  of  her  illustrious  lover. 

"  But,  Gela,"  said  he,  **  I  did  you  injus- 
tice ;  you  are  not  to  be  dazzled,  or  bought,  or 
flattered  from  the  right  path."  He  told  her 
that  it  cost  him  some  trouble  that  evening 
to  steal  from  the  margrave's  castle  and  meet 
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her  where  his  heart  told  him  he  would  find 
her.  That  the  next  morning  he  would  re- 
turn to  Mtthlberg,  and  thence  would  come 
alone  thrice  in  every  week  (while  he  could 
linger  at  Miihlberg)  to  meet  her  in  the 
church. 


It  was  an  humble  place  for  an  imperial 
visitor,  that  lowly   church.     On  its  plain 
oaken  altar  were  a  rudely  sculptured  cruci- 
fix and  brazen  candlesticks.     The  only  or- 
naments of  its  grey  stone  walls  were  a  few 
coarse  pictures  of  saints,  and  some  faded 
garlands  hung  up  in  fond  remembrance  of 
the  dead,  whose  names  and  ages  were  in- 
scribed on  a  parchment  fastened  to  each  gar- 
laud.    There  were  rough  wooden  benches 
and  a  few  rush  chairs,  and  the  sun  slanted 
in  through  long  and  narrow  windows.     And 
many  an  evening  Gela  and  the  young  and 
glorious  emperor  met,   and  there  sat  down 
together  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  as  it  were 
under  the  protection  of  that  cross ;  and  near 
them  savGela's  young  sister,  as  lovely  and 
as  gentle  as  Gela's  self,  but  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and,  as  she  sat  or  knelt,  telling  her  bead} 
with  a  pious  look,  she  seemed  like  a  guar- 
dian angel  watching  and  praying  for  their 
welfare.     Gela's  purpose  in  consenting  ever 
again  to  meet  him  whom  she  loved  too  well 
for  her  own  happiness,  but  not  for  her  own 
peace  (for  peace  is  ever  the  ally  of  integrity), 
was  to  use  all  her  innocent  artifices  to  gain 
him  as«a  suitor  for  her  illustrious  and   be- 
loved mistress ;  and,  steady  to  her  purpose, 
shealwaysmadeAdelaidetheprincipal  theme 
of  conversation.     She  eulogized  her  beauty 
and  her  virtues,  the  lofliness  and  grandeur  of 
her  sentiments,  befitting  her  for  the  wife  of  a 
hero,  whose  mind  she  would  understand, 
whose  acts  she  could  appreciate.     In  fine, 
Gela  represented  the  princess  as  one  who 
would  shed  a  lustre  on  his  public  ^career, 
and   insure   happiness  to  his  private  life. 
By  degrees  she  insinuated  to  him  as  much 
of   Adelaide's    sentiments   for   himself  aa 
stimulated  his  curiosity ;  and  when  he  was 
prepared  to  be  sufliciently  interested  in  the 
discovery,  then  she  acknowledged  to  him 
that  the  princess  had  centered  upon  him 
all  her  noble  affections.     Then,  indeed,  ha 
began  to  listen,  and  to  talk  of  her  with, 
interest  and  animation,  for  nothing  is  more 
interesting  to  our  nature  than  that  which 
gratifies  our  vanity  and  self-complacence. 

Still  Frederic  loved  Gela  too  well,  though 
so  hopelessly,  to  be  yet  able  to  play  the 
suitor  to  another.    Still  he  kept  aloof  from 
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the  roargraTe*6  castle,  and  haunted  incog- 
nito that  lonely  and  lowly  church. 

#  •  .  •  •  • 

But  the  destinies  of  Frederic  would  ^not 
long  suffer  him  to  remain  inactive  and  ob- 
scure. The  Milanese,  his  subjects  in  Italy, 
displayed  a  rebellious  spirit ;  and  the  em- 
peror was  called  to  the  seat  of  his  empire, 
to  meet  his  old  and  trusty  counsellors. 

The  evening  before  his  departure  he  met 
Gela  in  the  church  by  the  Kinzig  ;  and  now 
on  the  eve  of  absence,  his  love  for  her  burn- 
ed with  redoubled  strength.  He  would  hear 
nothing  of  Adelaide  :  he  declared  that  his 
}ove  for  Gela  was  so  deep,  so  enduring,  that 
while  she  lived  he  could  never  offer  his  hand 
to  another ;  that  since  she  never  could  be 
his,  no  other  should  occupy  her  place  in  his 
bosom  ;  that  he  would  I'^ve  a  life  of  celibacy, 
free  to  love  herwith  a  faithful  though  hopeless 
attachment.  And  Gela's  heart  leaped  for  a 
moment  with  a  womanly  joy  to  see  how  fond- 
ly she  was  beloved ;  but  her  innate  purity  in 
a  moment  after  regretted  the  pertinacity  of 
that  very  love.  At  length  they  parted ;  but 
Frederic's  words,  that  while  she  lived  he 
would  never  wed  another,  sunk  deep  into 
her  heart ;  and  she  saw  that  she  was  called 
upon  to  a  further  and  more  important  reso- 
lution. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Time  passed  on ;  events  allowed  the  em- 
peror a  moment's  respite  from  state  affairs. 
He  hastened  to  the  lonely  church,  and  en- 
tered with  an  impatient  step,  and  looked 
round :  but  Gela  was  not  there.  Her  sis- 
ter, the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  in  her  accus- 
tomed place,  bending  over  her  beads;  but 
where  was  Gela?  His  heart  thrilled  with 
some  scarce  defined  dread.  Was  she  dead  ? 
He  hurried  up  to  the  dumb  girl,  and  roused 
her  from  her  devotions.  The  poor  girl  recog- 
nized him,  sprang  up  and  gazed  upon  him, 
but  it  was  with  a  sorrowful  look  :  she  seem- 
ed like  one  who  felt  herself  desolate.  The 
emperor's  alarm  increased ;  he  questioned 
her  by  signs.  The  dumb  girl  made  gestures 
to  him  to  follow  her,  and  went  rapidly 
forth.  Frederic  followed :  the  stron?  man 
trembled  with  apprehension;  he  dreaded 
lest  she  shouhl  lead  him  to  her  grave. 
But  she  guided  him  past  the  church-yard, 
on — on — till  they  reached  a  small  convent 
of  Benedictines  near  the  river.  She  knock- 
ed;  the  porteress  appeared  at  the  wicket. 
At  some  signs  from  the  dumb  girl  the  door 
was  opened,  and  Frederic,  lost  in  wonder, 
was  led  into  the  parlour.  There  behind  the 
grate  stood  Gela,  bis  beloved  Gela,  in  the 
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full  habit  and  black  veil  of  a  professed  niin. 
His  senses  seemed  to  reel,  he  gazed  awhile 
with  dazzled  eyes ;  and  at  length  cried  with 
a  voice  of  pain, — 

**  Oh,  Gela !  why  have  you  done  this  ?" 

*'  To  make  you  happy,"  she  replied ;  "and 
to  restore  you  to  the  path  of  your  duty. 
Your  empire  demands  of  you  to  marry ;  a  no- 
ble and  suitable  bride  awaits  you.  But  yoo 
have  wasted  your  energies,  and  misplaced 
your  affections.  And  you  said,  that  while 
I  lived  you  would  remain  un wedded.  My 
emperor,  I  am  as  the  dead.  Gela  is  no  more ; 
my  name  in  religion  is  Sister  Agatha. 
When  I  was  professed  my  dirge  wassung.and 
I  died  to  the  world  and  to  you.  Gela  is  bu- 
ried ;  you  must  forget  her.  You  must  marrj 
for  the  sakeof  your  own  happiness,  for  yoor 
empire's  interest,  and  in  justice  to  your  il- 
lustrious cousin,  whose  affections  you  have 
involuntarily  won.  Remember  me  only  to 
think  that  I  loved  you  well  enough  to  nerre 
myself  to  this  act.  Remember  me  only  to 
fulfil  my  anxious  wish." 

*'  Oh,  my  Gela!  my  Gela!  this  is  too 
much.  You  have  been  cruel  to  yourself  and 
nie. 

"  Fear  not  for  me,"  she  said  in  her  soft, 
low  voice.  "  It  is  a  woman's  birthright, 
her  privilege,  her  glory,  to  make  sacrifices. 
What !  think  you  all  heroism  is  confined  to 
men.  Not  so ;  our  heroism  is  more  frequent, 
is  greater,  for  it  is  less  regarded,  less  reward* 
ed  by  the  world.  You  men  can  sacrifice  to 
the  world,  and  demand  its  plaudits;  we  wo- 
men sacrifice  on  the  unseen  shrine  of  oar 
own  hidden  hearts.  You  sacrifice  a  part ; 
but  we  our  all.  You  think  it  a  great  trial 
when  a  sacrifice  is  required  from  you  ;  bat 
we  women  thank  Heaven' that  we  possess 
aught  worthy  to  be  accounted  a  sacrifice,  and 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  have  such  accepted 
from  us.  I  could  have  lived  in, the  world  as 
happily  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  mortals,  for 
I  loved  the  fair  face  of  nature,  I  loied  my  kin- 
dred and  my  friends ;  but  I  have  relinquished 
all  to  seclude  myself  for  ever  within  these 
narrow  ^alls,  for  the  sake  of  your  welfare, 
your  glory.     My  emperor,  will  yoaJ>e  so 

cruel  as  to  let  my  sacrifice  be  in  vain  i" 
•  #  •  •  • 

Many  a  heart  is  caught  at  the  rebound : 
so  Adelaide  gained  the  Emperor's  when  he 
saw  himself  cut  off*  from  Gela,  wholly  and 
for  ever.  He  had  had  a  long,  sad,  agitating 
interview  with  her;  and  when  he  left  her  be 
was  a  prey  to  a  thousand  emotions.  Hope 
was  extinct,  love  rejected,  even  friendly  in« 
tercourse  was  interdicted.    His  heart  felt 
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me  to  have  explained  to  the  population  of 
Paris  generally,  that  I  was  that  Head  and 
Chief;  and  not  the  radiant  embodiment  of 
good-humor  who  sat  beside  me  in  the  per- 
son of  a  French  Courier — best  of  servants, 
and  most  beaming  of  men  !  Truth  to  say, 
he  looked  a  great  deal  more  patriarchal 
than  I,  who,  in  the  shadow  of  his  portly 
presence,  dwindled  down  to  no  account  at 
all. 

There  was,  of  course,  very  little  in  the 
aspect  of  Paris — as  we  rattled  near  the  dis- 
mal Morgue  and  over  the  Pont  Neuf — to 
reproach  us  for  our  Sunday  travelling. 
The  wine  shops  (every  second  house)  were 
driving  a  roaring  trade;  awnings  were 
spreading,  and  chairs  and  tables  arranging, 
outside  the  caf6s,  preparatory  to  the  eating 
of  ices,  and  drinking  of  cool  liquids,  later  in 
the  day ;  shoe-blacks  were  busy  on  the 
bridges ;  shops  were  open  ;  carts  and  wag- 
ons clattered  to  and  fro ;  the  narrow,  up- 
hill, funnel-like  streets  across  the  river, 
were  so  many  dense  perspectives  of  crowd 
and  bustle,  parti-colored  night  caps,  tobac- 
co pipes,  blouses,  large  boots,  and  shaggy 
heads  of  hair  ; — nothing  at  that  hour  denot- 
ed a  day  of  rest,  unless  it  were  the  appear- 
ance, here  and  there,  of  a  family  pleasure 
party,  crammed  into  a  bulky  old  lumbering 
cab;  or  of  some  contemplative  holiday  ma- 
ker in  the  freest  and  easiest  dishabille, 
leaning  out  of  a  low  garret  window,watching 
the  drying  of  his  newly  polished  shoes  on 
the  little  parapet  outside  (if  a  gentleman), 
or  the  airing  of  her  stockings  in  the  sun 
(if  a  lady),  with  calm  anticipation. 

Once  clear  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten- 
or-forgiven  pavement  which  surrounds  Par- 
is, the  first  three  days  of  travelling  to- 
wards Marseilles  are  quiet  and  monotonous 
enough.  To  Sens.  To  Avallon.  To  Cha- 
cons. A  sketch  of  one  day's  proceedings  is 
a  sketch  of  all  three ;  and  here  it  is. 

We  have  four  horses  and  one  postillion, 
who  has  a  very  long  whip,  and  drives  his 
team,  something  like  the  Courier  of  Saint 
Petersburgh  in  the  circle  at  Astley's  or 
Franconi's  :  only  he  sits  his  own  horse  in- 
stead of  standing  on  him.  The  immense 
jack*boots  worn  by  these  postillions,  are 
sometimes  a  century  or  two  old ;  and  are  so 
ludicrously  disproportionate  to  the  wearer's 
foot,  that  the  spur,  which  is  put  where  bis 
own  heel  comes^  is  generally  half-way  up 
the  leg  of  the  boots.  The  man  often  comes 
oat  of  the  stable  yard,  with  his  whip  in  his 
hand  and  his  shoes  on,  and  brings  out  in 
both  hands  one  boot  at  a  time,  which  he 
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plants  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  hia 
horse,  with  great  gravity,  until  every  thing 
is  ready.  When  it  is — and  oh  heaven !  the 
noise  they  make  about  it ! — he  gets  into 
the  boots,  shoes  and  all,  or  is  hoisted  into 
them  by  a  couple  of  friends ;  adjusts  the 
rope  harness,  en\bossed  by  the  labors  of  in- 
numerable pigeons  i^i  the  stables;  makes 
all  the  horses  kick  and  plunge ;  cracks  his 
whip  like  a  madman  ;  shouts  "  En  route — 
Hi !"  and  away  we  go.  He  is  sure  to  have 
a  contest  with  his  horse  before  we  have 
gone  very  far;  and  then  he  calls  him 'a 
Thief,  and  a  Brigand,  and  a  Pig,  and  what 
not ;  and  beats  him  about  the  head  as  if  he 
were  made  of  wood. 

There  is  little  more  than  one  variety  in 
the  appearance  of  the  country  for  the  first 
two  days.  From  a  dreary  plain  to  an  in- 
terminable avenue ;  and  from  an  intermin- 
able avenue  to  a  dreary  plain  again.  Plenty 
of  vines  there  are,  in  the  open  fields,  but  of 
a  short  low  kind,  and  not  trained  in  fes- 
toons, but  about  straight  sticks.  So,  one 
don't  care  much  for  them.  Beggars  innu- 
merable there  are,  every  where ;  but  an  ex- 
traordinarily scanty  population,  and  fewer 
children  than  I  ever  encountered.  I  don't 
believe  we  saw  a  huifdred  children  between 
Boulogne  and  Chfilons.  Queer  old  towns, 
drawbridged  and  walled,  with  odd  little 
towers  at  the  angles,  like  grotesque  faces, 
as  if  the  wall  had  put  a  mask  on,  and  were 
staring  down  into  the  moat ;  other  strange 
little  towers,  in  gardens  and  fields,  and 
down  lanes,  and  in  farm  yards ;  all  alone, 
and  always  round,  with  a  peaked  roof,  and 
never  used  for  any  purpose  at  all ;  ruinous 
buildings  of  all  sorts ;  sometimes  a  hotel 
de  ville,  sometimes  a  guard  house,  some* 
times  a  dwelling  house;  sometimes  a  cha- 
teau with  a  rank  garden,  prolific  in  dande- 
lion, and  watched  over  by  extinzuisher- 
topped  turrets,  and  blink-eyed  little  case- 
ments ;  are  the  standard  objects,  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Sometimes  we  pass 
a  village  inn,  with  a  crumbling  wall  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  a  perfect  town  of  out-houses : 
and  painted  over  the  gateway.  "  Ecurie 
pour  soixante  chevaux ;"  as  indeed  there 
might  be  stabling  for  sixty  score,  were  there 
any  horses  to  be  stabled  there,  or  any  body 
resting  there;  or  any  thing  stirring  about 
the  place  but  a  dangling  bush,  indicative  of 
the  wine  inside  :  which  flutters  idly  in  the 
wind,  in  lazy  keeping  with  every  thing  else, 
and  certainly  is  never  in  a  green  old  age, 
though  always  so  old  as  to  be  dropping  to 
pieces.     And   all  day  long,  strange  little 
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brought  myself  to  this  mighty  sacri&ce  but 
for  your  bright  example,  which  guided  me 
like  a  star  in  the  paths  pf  duty." 

And  now  Adelaide's  chief  enjoyment  in 
life  was  to  repair  to  Gelnhausen  (whenever 
Frederic  was  far  away)  to  visit  Gela,  and 
walk  with  her  in  the  convent-garden,  and 
talk  of  the  increasing  fame  of  the  emperor ; 
and  sometimes  Adelaide  would  beg  the 
gentle  nun's  indulgence  while  she  sat  down 
on  a  grassy  bank,  with  her  eyes  upturned 
to  the  setting  sun,  and  sang  a  little  lay, 
dictated  to  her  by  her  fond  remembrance 
of  her  cousin,  and  some  time  lover  :— 

«•  Though  Fortanei*8  giAa  on  others  flow. 
Though  tcenea  of  jov  impart, 
A  glimpse  of  bliss  I  ne  er  can  know, 

To  mock  my  bankrupt  heart; 
Uneovied  shall  their  pleasures  be. 
While  thus  I  can  remember  thee. 

Not  all  the  glare  of  tinsel  sUte, 

Were  worth  one  smile  of  thine; 
But  since,  divided  thus  by  Fate, 
That  smile  can  ne'er  be  mine, 
'  One  solace  still  remains  for  me 
That  thus  I  can  remember  thee  "* 

•  ••  •  • 

In  1 156,  when  Frederic  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  he  married  Beatrix  the  heiress 
of  Burgundy,  and  annexed  that  important 
country  to  his  dominions.  Twice  was  his 
happiness  founded  on  the  sacrifices  of  wo- 
men :  he  married  Adelaide  by  the  self-de- 
votion of  Gela,  and  Beatrix  by  that  of 
Adelaide,  inspired  by  Gela's  example.  But 
this  is  no  uncommon  case.  Ulen  are  oflen 
far  more  indebted  to  the  devotion  of  wo- 
men than  their  pride  or  their  justice  will 
confess.  Beatrix,  the  empress,  became  the 
mother  of  several  children,  and  the  partner 
of  a  brilliant  destiny.  She  often  visited 
with  Frederic  .the  palace  at  Gelnhausen; 
for  he  loved  to  breathe  the  same  air  as 
Gela,  the  still  beloved,  because  ever  hon- 
ored Gela;  and  to  perform  some  of  his 
princely  and  munificent  acts  within  the 
sphve  of  her  own  knowledge. 

We  have  chosen  to  extract  the  tale  of 
Gela's  love,  and  the  origin  of  Gelnhausen, 
from  the  obscurer  parts  of  history,  because 
it  is  so  dissimilar  from  what  chroniclers 
usually  tell  us  of  the  Beloved  of  Monarchs. 
We  read  so  much  of  women  who  have  bar- 
tered   female   honor    for    titled    honors; 

*  We  fear  the  reader  will  not  find  the  aboTO 
iong  among  the  remains  of  the  Minnesincers — 
not  even  in  the  copious  collection  made  in  the 
Ibnrteenth  oentary  by  Rudiger  von  Menaaae,  of 
Zurich,  and  ainoe  edited  by  &diner. 
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who  have  0aunted  abroad  decked  in  all 
jewels,  save  i>ne ;  who  have  paraded  their 
meretricious  influence  at  court ;  who  have 
deemed  vice  excused  if  well  gilded ;  and 
whose  names  blot  the  record  of  their  aove* 
reigns'  liv^.  History  has  so  widely  bla-» 
zoned  forth  the  Pompadours  and  the  Ca*» 
tlemaines  in  its  most  noted  chapters,  that  it 
is  refreshing  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to 
draw  from  the  more  neglected  pages  the 
memory  of  one  woman,  who,  though  the 
beloved  of  an  emperor,  younff,  handsooiey 
and  brilliant,  still  continued  blameless, 
simple,  modest,  yet  heroic,  and  whose 
name  reflects  a  cloudless  light  on  his  that 
is  associated  with  it. 

M.  E.  M. 
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I. 

THB   JOURNEY. 

It  was  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning  in  the 
Midsummer^  time  and  weather  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-five,  my  good  friend, 
when — don't  be  alarmed:  not  when  two 
travellers  might  have  been  observed  alowljr 
making  their  way  over  that  picturesque  and 
broken  ground  by  which  the  first  chapter  of 
a  "  Middle  Aged  "  novel  is  usually  attain* 
ed ;  but  when  an  English  travelling  carriage 
of  considerable  proportions,  fresh  from  the 
shady  halls  of  the  Pantechnicon  near  Bel* 
grave  Square,  London,  was  obserVed  (by  a 
very  small  French  soldier ;  for  I  saw  him 
look  at  it)  to  issue  from  the  gate  of  the  Ho* 
tel  Heurice  in  the  Rue  Rivoli  at  Paris. 

I  am  no  more  bound  to  explain  why  the 
English  family  travelling  by  tbia  carriage, 
inside  and  out,  should  t>e  starting  for  Italy 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  of  all  good  days  io 
the  week,  than  I  am  to  assign  a  reason  for 
all  the  little  men  in  France  being  soldiers, 
and  all  the  big  men  postillions,  which  is  the 
invariable  rule.  But,  that  they  had  some 
sort  of  reason  for  what  they  did,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  and  their  reason  for  being  there  at 
all  was,  as  you  know,  that  they  were  going 
to  live  in  fair  Genoa  for  a  year ;  and  thai 
the  head  of  the  family  purposed,  in  that 
space  of  time,  to  stroll  about,  wherever  his 
restless  humor  carried  him. 

And  it  would  have  been  amall  confort  to 
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me  to  have  explained  to  the  population  of 
Pur  18  generally,  that  I  was  that  Head  and 
Chief;  and  not  the  radiant  embodiment  of 
good-hamor  who  sat  beside  me  in  the  per- 
son of  a  French  Courier — best  of  servants, 
and  most  beaming  of  men  !  Truth  to  saj, 
he  looked  a  great  deal  more  patriarchal 
than  I,  who,  in  the  shadow  of  his  portly 
presence,  dwindled  down  to  no  account  at 
all. 

There  was,  of  course,  very  little  in  the 
aspect  of  Paris — as  we  rattled  near  the  dis- 
mal Morgue  and  over  the  Pont  Neuf — to 
reproach  us  for  our  Sunday  travelling. 
The  wine  shops  (every  second  house)  were 
driving  a  roaring  trade;  awnings  were 
spreading,  and  chairs  and  tables  arranging, 
outside  the  cafSs,  preparatory  to  the  eating 
of  ices,  and  drinking  of  cool  liquids,  later  in 
the  day ;  shoe-blacks  were  busy  on  the 
bridges ;  shops  were  open  ;  carts  and  wag- 
ons clattered  to  and  fro  ;  the  narrow,  up- 
hill, funnel-like  streets  across  the  river, 
were  so  many  dense  perspectives  of  crowd 
and  bustle,  parti*colored  night  caps,  tobac- 
co pipes,  blouses,  large  boots,  and  shaggy 
heads  of  hair  ; — nothing  at  that  hour  denot- 
ed a  day  of  rest,  unless  it  were  the  appear- 
ance, here  and  there,  of. a  family  pleasure 
party,  crammed  into  a  bulky  old  lumbering 
cab;  or  of  some  contemplative  holiday  ma- 
ker in  the  freest  and  easiest  dishabille, 
leaning  out  of  a  low  garret  window,watching 
the  drying  of  his  newly  polished  shoes  on 
the  little  parapet  outside  (if  a  gentleman), 
or.  the  airing  of  her  stockings  in  the  sun 
(if  a  lady),  with  calm  anticipation. 

Once  clear  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten- 
or-forgiven  pavement  which  surrounds  Par- 
is, the  first  three  days  of  travelling  to- 
wards Marseilles  are  quiet  and  monotonous 
enough.  To  Sens.  To  Avallon.  To  Cha- 
cons. A  sketch  of  one  day's  proceedings  is 
a  sketch  of  all  three ;  and  here  it  is. 

We  have  four  horses  and  one  postillion, 
who  has  a  very  long  whip,  and  drives  his 
team,  something  like  the  Courier  of  Saint 
Petersburgh  in  the  circle  at  Astley's  or 
Franconi's :  only  he  sits  his  own  horse  in- 
stead of  standing  on  him.  The  immense 
jack«boot8  worn  by  these  postillions,  are 
sometimes  a  century  or  two  old ;  and  are  so 
ludicrously  disproportionate  to  the  wearer's 
foot,  that  the  spur,  which  is  put  where  his 
own  heel  comes,  is  generally  half-way  up 
the  leg  of  the  boots.  The  man  often  comes 
out  of  the  stable  yard,  with  his  whip  in  his 
hand  and  his  shoes  on,  and  brings  out  in 
both  hands  one  boot  at  a  time,  which  he 
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plants  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  hift 
horse,  with  great  gravity,  until  every  thing 
is  ready.  When  it  is — and  oh  heaven !  the 
noise  they  make  about  it ! — he  gets  into 
the  boots,  shoes  and  all,  or  is  hoisted  into 
them  by  a  couple  of  friends;  adjusts  the 
rope  harness,  embossed  by  the  labors  of  in- 
numerable pigeons  i^i  the  stables;  makes 
all  the  horses  kick  and  plunge ;  cracks  his 
whip  like  a  madman  ;  shouts  "  En  route — 
Hi !"  and  away  we  go.  He  is  sure  to  have 
a  contest  with  his  horse  before  we  have 
^one  very  far;  and  then  he  calls  him  *a 
Thief,  and  a  Brigand,  and  a  Pig,  and  what 
not ;  and  beats  him  about  the  head  as  if  he 
were  made  of  wood. 

There  is  little  more  than  one  variety  in 
the  appearance  of  the  country  for  the  first 
two  days.  From  a  dreary  plain  to  an  in- 
terminable avenue ;  and  from  an  intermin- 
able avenue  to  a  dreary  plain  again.  Plenty 
of  vines  there  are,  in  the  open  fields,  but  of 
a  short  low  kind,  and  not  trained  in  fes- 
toons, but  about  straight  sticks.  So,  one 
don't  care  much  for  them.  Beggars  innu- 
merable there  are,  every  where ;  but  an  ex- 
traordinarily scanty  population,  and  fewer 
children  than  I  ever  encountered.  I  don't 
believe  we  saw  a  huifdred  children  between 
Boulogne  and  Chalons.  Queer  old  towns, 
drawbridged  and  walled,  with  odd  little 
towers  at  the  angles,  like  grotesque  faces, 
as  if  the  wall  had  put  a  mask  on,  and  were 
staring  down  into  the  moat ;  other  strange 
little  towers,  in  gardens  and  fields,  and 
down  lanes,  and  in  farm  yards ;  all  alone, 
and  always  round,  with  a  peaked  roof,  and 
never  used  for  any  purpose  at  all ;  ruinous 
buildings  of  all  sorts ;  sometimes  a  hotel 
de  ville,  sometimes  a  guard  house,  some* 
times  a  dwelling  house ;  sometimes  a  cha- 
teau with  a  rank  garden,  prdlific  in  dande- 
lion, and  watched  over  by  extinguisher- 
topped  turrets,  and  blink-eyed  little  case- 
ments ;  are  the  standard  objects,  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Sometimes  we  pass 
a  village  inn,  with  a  crumbling  wall  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  a  perfect  town  of  out-houses : 
and  painted  over  the  gateway.  '*  Ecurie 
pour  soixante  chevaux ;"  as  indeed  there 
might  be  stabling  for  sixty  score,  were  there 
any  horses  to  be  stabled  there,  or  any  body 
resting  there ;  or  any  thing  stirring  about 
the  place  but  a  dangling  bush,  indicative  of 
the  wine  inside  :  which  flutters  idly  in  the 
wind,  in  lazy  keeping  with  every  thing  else, 
and  certainly  is  never  in  a  green  old  age, 
though  always  so  old  as  to  be  dropping  to 
pieces.     And   all  day  long,  strange  little 
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narrow  wagons,  in  strings  of  six  or  eight,  | 
bringing  cheese  from  Switzerland,  and  fre- 
quently in  charge,  the  whole  line,  of  one 
man,  or  even  boy, — and  he  very  often 
asleep  in  the  foremost  cart — come  jingling 
past ;  the  horses  drowsily  ringing  the  bells 
upon  their  harness,  and  looking  as  if  they 
thought  (no  doubt  they  do)  their  great  blue 
woolly  furniture  of  immense  weight  and 
thickness,  with  a  pair  of  grotesque  horns 
growing  out  of  the  collar,  very  much  too 
warm  for  the  Midsummer  weather. 

Then,  there  is  the  Qiligence  twice  or 
thrice  a  day;  with  the  dusty  ontsides  in 
blue  frocks,  like  butchers;  and  the  insides 
in  white  nightcaps ;  and  its  cabriolet  head 
on  the  roof,  nodding  and  shaking  like  an 
idiot's  head ;  and  its  Young-France  pas- 
sengers staring  out  of  window,  with  beards 
down  to  their  waists,  and  blue  •  spectacles 
awfully  shading  their  warlike  eyes,  and  very 
big  sticks  clenched  in  their  National  grasp. 
Also  the  Malle  Post,  with  bnly  a  couple  of 
passengers,  tearing  along  at  a  real  good 
dare-devil  pace,  and  out  of  sight  in  no  time. 
Steady  old  Cur^s  come  jolting  past  npw  and 
then,  in  such  ramshackle,  rusty,  musty^ 
clattering  coaches  as  no  Englishman  would 
believe  in ;  and  bonyVomen  daudle  about 
in  solitary  places,  holding  cows  by  ropes 
while  they  feed  ;  or  digging  and  hoeing,  or 
doing  field  work  of  a  more  laborious  kind  ; 
or  representing  real  shepherdesses  with 
their  flocks — to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of 
which  pursuit  and  its  followers  in  any  coun- 
try, it  is  only  necessary  to  take  any  pastoral 
poem,  or  picture,  and  imagine  to  yourself 
the  thing  most  exquisitely  and  widely  un- 
like what  is  therein  described. 

Well,  you  have  been  travelling  along, 
stupidly  enough,  as  you  generally  do  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  day ;  and  the  eight*and- 
forty  bells  upon  the  horses — ^twenty-one 
a-piece — have  been  ringing  sleepily  in  your 
ears  for  half  an  hour  or  so ;  and  it  has  be- 
come a  very  jog-trot,  monotonous,  tiresome 
sort  of  business;  and  you  have  been  think- 
ing deeply  about  the  dinner  you  will  have 
at  the  next  stage ;  when  down  at  the  end  of 
the  long  avenue  of  trees  through  which  you 
are  travelling,  the  first  indication  of  a  town 
appears,  in  the  shape  of  some  straggling 
cottages :  and  the  carriage  begins  to  rattle 
and  roll  over  a  horribly  uneven  pavement. 
As  if  the  equipage  were  a  great  firework, 
and  the  mere  sight  of  a  smoking  cottage 
chimney  had  lighted  it,  instantly  it  begins 
to  crack  and  splutter,  as  if  the  very  devil 
were  in  it.    Crack,  crack,  crack,  crack. 
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Crack-crack-crack.  Crick-crack-crick- 
crack.  Helo!  Hola!  Vite !  Voleur!  Bn- 
gand  i  Hi  hi  hi  1  En  r-r-r-r-r-route !  Whip, 
wheels,  driver,  stones,  beggars,  children; 
crack,  crack,  crack;  belol  hola!  charity, 
pour  I'amour  de  Dieu !  crick-crack-crick* 
crack ;  crick,  crick,  crick ;  bump,  jolt, 
crack,  bump,  crick-crack ;  round  the  cor- 
ner, up  the  narrow  street,  down*  the  paved 
hill  on  the  other  side ;  in  the  gutter ;  bump, 
bump :  jolt,  jog ;  crick,  crick,  crick ;  crack, 
crack,  crack  ;  into  the  shop-windows  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  street,  preliminary  to 
a  sweeping  turn  into  the  wooden  archwaj 
on  the  right ;  rumble,  rumble,  ramble ; 
clatter,  clatter,  clatter ;  crick,  crick,  crick ; 
and  here  we  are  in  the  yard  of  the  Hotel 
de  TEcu  d'Or ;  used  up,  gone  out,  smokiog, 
spent,  exhausted ;  but  sometimes  making  a 
false  start  unexpectedly,  with  nothing  com- 
ing of  it :  like  a  firework  to  the  last. 

The  landlady  of  the  Hotel  dc  I'Ecu  d'Or 
is  here;  and  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel 
de  TEcu  d'Or  is  here ;  and  the  femme  de 
chambre  of  the  Hotel  de  TEcu  d'Or  is  here ; 
and  a  gentleman  in  a  glazed  ca]>,  with  a  red 
beard  like  a  bosom  friend,  who  is  staying 
at  the  Hotel  de  TEcu  d*Or,  is  here;  and 
Monsieur  le  Cur6  is  walking  up  and  down 
in  a  corner  of  the  yard  by  himself,  with  a 
shovel  hat  upon  his  head,  and  a  black  gown 
on  his  back,  and  a  book  in  one  hand,  and 
an  umbrella  in  the  other ;  and  erery  bodj, 
except  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  is  open-mouthed 
and  open-eyed,  for  the  opening  of  <he  car« 
riage-door.  The  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de 
TEcu  d'Or  dotes  to  that  extent  on  the  Coo* 
rier,  that  he  can  hardly  wait  for  his  coming 
down  from  the  box,  but  embraces  his  very 
legs  and  boot-heels  as  he  descends.  '*  Mj 
Courier  !  My  brave  Courier !  My  friend  I 
My  brother  1"  TJie  landlady  loves  him, 
the  femme  de  chambre  blesses  him,  the 
garqon  worships  him.  The  Courier  asks 
if  his  letter  has  been  received  t  II  has,  it 
has.  Are  the  rooms  prepared  ?  They  are, 
they  are.  The  best  rooms  for  my  noble 
Courier.  The  rooms  of  state  for  my  gal- 
lant Courier;  the  whole  house  is  at  the  ser- 
vice  of  my  best  of  friends.  He  keeps  bis 
hand  upon  the  carriage-door,  and  asks  some 
other  question  to  enhance  the  expectation. 
He  carries  a  green  leathern  purse  outside 
his  coat,  suspended  by  a  belt.  The  idlers 
look  at  it ;  one  touches  it.  It  is  full  of  five 
franc  pieces.  Murmurs  of  admiration  are* 
heard  aftiong  the  boys.  The  landlord  falls 
upon  the  Courier's  neck,  and  folds  him  to 
his  breast.    He  is  so  much  fatter  than  he 
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was,  he  says!  He  looks  so  rosy  and  so 
well! 

The  door  is  opened.  Breathless  etpect* 
ation.  The  lady  .of  the  family  gets  out. 
Ah  sweet  lady  !  Beautiful  lady  !  The  sis- 
ter of  the  lady  of  the  family  gets  out. 
Great  Heaven,  Ma'amselle  is  charming! 
First  little  boy  gets  out.  Ah,  what  a  beau- 
tiful little  boy  1  First  little  girl  gets  out. 
Oh,  but  this  is  an  enchanting  child !  Second 
little  girl  gets  out.  The  landlady,  yielding 
to  the  finest  impulse  of  our  common  nature, 
catches  her  up  in  her  arms !  Second  little 
boy  gets  out  Oh,  the  sweet  boy.  Oh,  the 
tender  little  family  !  The  baby  is  handed 
out.  Angelic  baby.  The  baby  has  topped 
every  thing;  all  the  rapture  is  expended  on 
the  baby!  Then  the  two  nurses  tumble 
out ;  and  the  enthusiasm  swelling  into  mad- 
ness, the  whole  family  are  swept  up  stairs 
as  on  a  cloud  ;  while  the  idlers  press  about 
the  carriage,  and  look  into  it,  and  walk 
round  it,  and  touch  it  For  it  is  something 
to  touch  a  carriage  that  has  held  so  many 
people.  It  is  a  legacy  to  leave  one's  chil- 
dren. '^ 

The  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor ;  except 
the  nursery  for  the  night ;  which  is  a  great 
rambling  chamber,  with  four  br  five  beds 
in  it :  through  a  dark  passage,  up  two  steps, 
down  four,  past  a  pump,  across  a' balcony, 
and  next  door  to  the  stable.  The  other 
sleeping  apartments  are  large  and  lofty; 
each  with  two  small  bedsteads,  tastefully 
hung,  like  the  windows,  with  red  and  white 
drapery.  The  sitting  room  is  famous.  Din- 
ner is  already  laid  therein,  for  three ;  and 
the  napkins  are  folded  in  cocked-hat  fash- 
ion. The  floors  are  of  red  tile.  There  are 
no  carpets,  and  not  much  furniture  to  speak 
of;  but  there  is  abundance  of  looking- 
glass,  and  there  are  large  vases  under  glass 
shades,  filled  with  artificial  flowers;  and 
there  are  plenty  of  clocks.  The  whole  par- 
ty are  in  motion ;  the  brave  Courier,  in  par- 
ticular, is  everywhere:  looking  after  the 
beds ;  having  wine  poured  down  his  throat 
\yi  his  dear  brother  the  landlord;  and  pick- 
ing up  green  cucumbers — always  cucum- 
bers ;  Heaven  knows  where  he  gets  them — 
with  which  he  walks  about,  one  in  each 
hand,  like  truncheons. 

Dinner  is  announced.  There  is  very 
thin  soup ;  there  are  very  large  loaves — one 
apiece ;  a  fish ;  four  dishes  afterwards ; 
some  poultry  aflerwards;  a  dessert  after- 
wards; and  no  lack  of  wine.  There  is 
not  much  in  the  dishes ;  but  they  are  very 
good,  and  always  ready  instantly.     When 
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it  is  nearly  dark,  the  brave  Courier,  having 
eaten  the  two  cucumbers,  sliced  up  in  the 
contents  of  a  pretty  large  decanter  of  oil, 
and  another  of  vinegar,  emerges  from  his 
retreat  below,  and  proposes  a  visit  to  the 
Cathedral ;  whose  massive  tower  frowns 
down  upon  the  courtyard  of  the  Inn.  Off 
we  go ;  and  very  solemn  and  grand  it  is, 
in  the  dim-light :  so  dim  at  last,  that  the 
polite,  old,  lanthorn-jawed  Sacristan  has  a 
feeble  little  bit  of  candle  in  his  hand,  to 
grope  among  the  tombs  with — and  looks 
among  the  grim  columns,  very  like  a  lost 
ghost  who  is  searching  for  his  own. 

Underneath  the  balcony,  when  we  return, 
the  inferior  servants  of  the  inn  are  supping 
in  the  open  air,  at  a  great  table;  the 
dish,  a  stew  of  meat  and  vegetables,  smoking 
hot:  and  served  in  the  iron  cauldron  it  was 
boiled  in.  They  have  a  pitcher  of  thin 
wine,  and  are  very  merry — merrier  than 
the  gentleman  with  the  red  beard,  who  is 
playing  billiards  in  the  light  room  on  the 
lefl  of  the  yard,  where  shadows,  with  cues 
in  their  bands,  and  cigars  in  their  mouths, 
cross  and  re-cross  the  window,  constantly. 
Still  the  thin  Cur6  walks  up  and  down  alone, 
with  his  book  and  umbrella.  And  there  he 
walks,  and  there  the  billiard-balls  rattle, 
long  afler  we  are  fast  asleep. 

We  are  astir  at  six  next  jj^rning.  It  is 
a  delightful  day ;  shaming  fRterday's  mud 
upon  the  carriage,  if  any  thing  could  shame 
a  carriage,  in  a  land  where  carriages  are 
never  cleaned.  Every  body  is  brisk  ;  and 
as  we  finish  breakfast,  the  horses  come 
jingling  into  the  yard  from  the  Post-house. 
Cvery  thing  taken  out  of  the  carriage  is  put 
back  again ;  the  brave  Courier  announces 
that  all  is  ready,  after  walking  into  every 
room,  and  looking  all  round  it,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  nothing  is  led  behind  ;  every  body 
gets  in;  every  body  connected  with  the 
Hotel  de  I'Ecu  d'Or  is  again  enchanted ; 
the  brave  Courier  runs  into  the  house  for  a 
parcel  containing  cold  fowl,  sliced  ham, 
bread  and  biscuits,  for  lunch;  hands  it  into 
the  coach ;  and  runs  back  again. 

What  has  he  got  in  his  hand  now  ?  More 
cucumbers?  No.  A  long  strip  of  paper. 
It's  the  bill. 

The  brave  Courier  has  two  belts  on,  this 
morning:  one  supporting  the  purse :  anoth- 
er, a  mighty  good  sort  of  leathern  bottle, 
filled  to  the  throat  with  the  best  light 
Bordeaux  wine  in  the  house.  He  never 
pays  the  bill  till  this  bottle  is  full.  Then 
he  disputes  it. 

He  disputes  it  now,  violently.    He  is  still 
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the  landlord's  brother,  but  by  another  father 
or  mother.  He  is  not  so  nearly  related  to 
him  as  he  was  last  night.  The  landlord 
scratches  his  head.  The  brave  Courier 
points  to  certain  figures  in  the  bill,,  and  in- 
timates that  if  they  remain  there,  the  Hotel 
de  I' Ecu  d'Or  is  thenceforth  and  for  ever  an 
Hotel  de  TEcu  de  cuivre.  The  landlord 
goes  into  a  little  counting-house.  'J*he 
brave  Courier  follows ;  forces  the  bill  and 
B  pen  into  his  hand ;  and  talks  more  rapid- 
ly than  ever.  The  landlord  takes  the  pen. 
The  Courier  smiles.  The  landlord  makes 
an  alteration.  The  Courier  cuts  a  joke. 
The  landlord  is  affectionate,  but  not  weak- 
ly so.  He  bears  it  like  a  man.  He  shakes 
hands  with  his  brave  brother,  but  he  don't 
hug  him.  Still  he  loves  his  brother ;  for  he 
knows  that  he  will  be  returning  that  way, 
one  of  these  fine  days,  with  another  family ; 
and  he  foresees  that  his  heart  will  yearn  to- 
wards him  again.  The  brave  Courier  tra- 
Terses  all  round  the  carriage  once ;  looks  at 
the  drag,  inspects  the  wheels,  jumps  up ; 
gives  the  word,  and  away  we  go. 

It  is  market  morning.  The  market  is 
held  in  the  little  square  outside,  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral.  It  is  crowded  with  men 
and  women,  in  blue,  in  red,  in  green,  in 
white ;  with  canvassed  stalls,  and  fluttering 
merchandise.^  The  country  people  are 
grouped  abou^with  their  clean  baskets  be- 
fore them.  Here  the  lace-sellers;  there, 
the  butter  and  egg-sellers ;  there,  the  fruit- 
sellers  ;  there,  the  shoe-makers.  The  whole 
place  looks  as  if  it  were  the  stage  of  some 
great  theatre,  and  the  curtain  had  just  run 
up,  for  a  picturesque  ballet.  And  there  is 
the  cathedral  to  boot ;  scene-like ;  all  grim, 
and  swarthy,  and  mouldering  and  cold ;  just 
splashing  the  pavement  in  one  place  with 
faint  purple  drops,  as  the  morning  sun,  en- 
tering by  a  little  window  on  the  eastern  side, 
struggles  through  some  stained  glass  panes, 
on  the  western. 

In  five  minutes  we  have  passed  the  iron 
cross,  with  a  little  ragged  kneeling-place  of 
turf  before  it,  in  the  outskirt  of  the  town; 
and  are  again  upon  the  road. 


II. 


LYONS,   THE    KHONE,   AND   THE    GOBLIN   OF 

AVIGNON. 

Chalons  is  a  fair  resting-place,  in  right 
of  its  good  inn  oif  the  bank  of  the  river, 
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and  the  little  steamboats,  gay  with  green 
and  sed  paint,  that  come  and  go  upon  it ; 
which  makes  up  a  pleasant  and  refreshing 
scene,  after  the  dusty  roads.  But,  unless 
you  would  like  to  dwell  on  an  enormous 
plain,  with  jagged  rows  of  irregular  poplars 
on  it,  that  look  in  the  distance  like  so  ma* 
ny  combs  with  broken  teeth :  and  unless 
you  would  like  to  pass  your  life  without  the 
possibility  of  going  up-hill,  or  going  up 
any  thing  but  stairs,  you  would  hardly  ap- 
prove of  Chalons  as  a  place  of  residence. 

You  would  probably  like  it  better,  how- 
ever, than  Lyons  :  wnich  you  may  reach,  if 
you  will,  in  one  of  the  before-mentioned 
steamboats,  in  eight  hours. 

What  a  city  Lyons  is !  Talk  about  peo- 
ple feeling,  at  certain  unlucky  times,  as  if 
they  had  tumbled  from  the  clouds  I  Here 
is  a  whole  town  that  has  tumbled,  anyhow, 
out  of  the  sky ;  having  been  first  caught 
up— like  other  stones  that  tumble  down 
from  that  region — out  of  fens  and  barren 
places,  dismal  to  behold  !  The  two  great 
streets  through  which  the  two  great  rivers 
dash,  and  all  the  little  streets  whose  name 
is  Legion,  were  scorching,  blistering,  swel- 
tering, stinking,  hideous.  The  houses 
high  and  vast,  dirty  to  excess,  rotten  as  old 
cheeses,  and  as  thickly  peopled.  All  up 
the  hills  that  hem  the  city  in,  these  houses 
swarm ;  and  the  mites  inside  were  lolling 
out  of  the  windows,  and  drying  their  rag- 
ged clothes  on  poles ;  and  crawling  in  and 
out  at  the  doors ;  and  coming  out  to  pant 
and  gasp  upon  the  pavement ;  and  creeping 
in  and  out  among  huge  piles  and  bales  of 
fusty,  musty,  stifling  goods ;  and  living,  or 
rather  not  dying  till  their  time  should  come^ 
in  an  exhausted  receiver.  Every  mann- 
facturing  town,  melted  into  one,  would 
hardly  convey  an  impression  of  Lyons,  as 
it  presented  itself  to  me ;  for  all  the  un- 
drained,  unscavengered,  qualities  of  a  for- 
eign town,  seemed  grafted,  there,  upon  the 
native  miseries  of  a  manufacturing  one ; 
and  it  bears  such  fruit  as  I  would  go  many 
miles  out  of  my  way  to  avoid  encountering 
again. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening— or  rather  in 
the  faded  heat  of  the  day — we  went  to  see 
the  Cathedral;  where  divers  old  women, 
and  a  few  dogs,  were  engaged  in  contem- 
plation. There  was  no  difference,  in  point 
of  cleanliness,  between  its  stone  pavement 
and  that  of  the  streets ;  and  there  was  a 
wax  saint  in  a  little  box  like  a  berth  aboard 
ship,  with  a  glass  front  to  it,  whom  Ha-> 
dame  Tussaud  would  have  nothing  to  sky 
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to,  on  any  terms :  and  which  even  West- 
minster Abbey  might  be  ashamed  of.  If 
you  firould  know  all  about  the  architecture 
of  this  church,  or  any  other,  its  dates,  di- 
mensions, endowments,  and  history,  is  it 
not  written  in  Mr.  Murray's  "Guide-Book," 
and  may  you  not  read  it  there,  with  thanks 
to  him,  as  I  did  ! 

For  this  reason,  I  should  abstain  from 
mentioning  the  curious  clock  in  Lyons 
Cathedral,  if  it  were  not  for  a  small  mistake 
I  made,  in  connexion  with  that  piece  of 
mechanism.  The  keeper  of  the  church 
was  very  anxious  that  it  should  be  shown  ; 
partly  for  the  honor  of  the  establishment 
and  the  town  ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  because 
of  his  deriving  a  per  ceutage  from  the  ad- 
ditional consideration.  However  that  may 
be,  it  was  set  in  motion,  and  thereupon  a 
host  of  little  doors,  flew  open,  and  innume- 
fable  little  figures  staggered  out  of  them, 
and  jerked  themselves  back  again,  with  that 
special  unsteadiness  of  purpose,  and  hitch- 
ing in  the  gait,  which  usually  attaches  to 
figures  that  are  moved  by  clock-work. 
Meanwhile,  the  Sacristan  stood  explaining 
these  wonders,  and  pointing  them  out,  sev- 
erally, with  a  wand.  There  was  a  centre 
puppet  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  close  to 
her,  a  small  pigeon-hole,  out  of  which 
another  and  a  very  ill-looking  puppet  made 
one  of  the  most  sudden  plunges  I  ever  saw 
accomplished  ;  instantly  flopping  back 
again  at  sight  of  her,  and  banging  his  little 
door  violently  after  him.  Taking  this  to 
be  emblematic  of  the  victory  over  Sin  and 
Death :  and  not  at  all  unwilling  to  show 
that  I  perfectly  understood  the  substance 
in  anticipation  of  the  showman:  I  rashly 
said,  *<  Aha  I  The  Evil  Spirit.  To  be  sure. 
He  is  very  soon  disposed  of."  "  Pardon, 
Monsieur,"  said  the  Sacristan,  with  a  polite 
motion  of  his  hand  towards  the  little  door, 
as  if  he  were  introducing  somebody — "  The 
Angel  Gabriel !" 

Soon  after  day-break  next  morning,  we 
were  steaming  down  the  arrowy  Rhone,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  in  a  very 
dirty  vessel,  full  of  merchandise,  and  with 
only  three  or  four  other  passengers  for  our 
companions:  among  whom  the  most  re- 
markable was  a  silly,  old,  meek-faced,  gar- 
lic-eating, immeasurably-polite  Chevalier, 
with  a  dirty  scrap  of  red  ribbon  hanging  at 
his  button-hole,  as  if  he  had  tied  it  there, 
to  remind  himself  of  something :  as  Tom 
Noddy  in  the  farce  ties  knots  in  his  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

For  the  last  two  days,  we  had  seen  great 
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sullen  hills :  the  first  indications  of  the 
Alps  :  lowering  in  the  distance.  Now,  we 
were  rushing  on  beside  them  :  sometimes 
close  beside  them :  sometimes  with  an  in- 
tervening slope,  covered  with  vineyards. 
Villages  and  small  towns  hanging  in  mid- 
air, with  great  woods  of  olives  seen  through 
the  light  open  towers  of  their  churches ; 
and  clouds  moviqg  slowly  on,  upon  the 
steep  acclivity  behind  them ;  ruined  castles 
perched  on  every  eminence,  and  scattered 
houses  in  the  clefts  and  gullies  of  the  hills, 
made  it  very  beautiful.  The  great  height 
of  these,  too,  making  the  buildings  look  so 
tiny,  that  they  had  all  the  charm  of  elegant 
models ;  their  excessive  whiteness,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  brown  rocks,  or  the  som- 
bre, deep,  dull,  heavy  green  of  the  olive- 
trees  ;  and  the  puny  size,  and  little  slow 
walk  of  the'Lilliputian  men  and  women  on 
the  bank,  made  a  charming  picture.  There 
were  ferries  out  of  number,  too;  bridges; 
the  famous  Pont  d'Esprit,  with  I  don't 
know  how  many  arches ;  towns  where  me- 
morable wines  are  made ;  Vallence,  where 
Napoleon  studied ;  and  the  noble  river, 
bringing  at  every  winding  turn  new  beau- 
ties into  view.  • 

There  lay  before  us,  that  same  afternoon, 
the  broken  bridge  of  Avignon,  and  all  the 
city  baking' in  the  sun ;  yet  with  an  under- 
done pie-crust  battlemented  wall,  that  never 
will  be  brown, >hough  it  bake  for  centuries. 

The  grapes  were  hanging  in  clusters  in 
the  streets,  and  the  brilliant  Oleander  was 
in  full  bloom  every  where.  The  streets  are 
old  and  very  narrow,  but  tolerably  clean, 
and  shaded  by  awnings  stretched  from 
house  to  house.  Bright  stuffs,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs :  curiosities,  ancient  frames  of 
carved  wood,  old  chairs,  ghostly  tables, 
saints,  virgins,  angels,  and  staring  daubs  of 
portraits,  being  exposed  for  sale  beneath,  it 
was  very  quaint  and  lively.  All  this  was  • 
much  set  off,  too,  by  the  glimpses  one 
caught,  through  rusty  gates  standing  ajar, 
of  quiet,  sleepy  courtyards,  havinj^  stately 
old  houses  within,  as  silent  as  tombs.  It 
was  all  very  like  one  of  the  descriptions  in 
the  "  Arabian  Nights."  The  three  one- 
eyed  Calendars  might  have  knocked  at  any^ 
one  of  those  doors  till  the  street  rang  again, 
and  that  porter  who  would  ask  questions— 
the  man  who  had  the  delicious  purchases 
put  into  his  basket  in  the  morning — rngkl 
have  opened  it  quite  naturally. 

After  breakfast  next  morning,  we  sallied 
forth  to  see  the  lions.  ,Such  a  delicious 
breeze  was  blowing  in,  from  the  north,  as 
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made  the  walk  delightful,  though  the  pave« 
ment-stones,  and  stones  of  the  walls  and 
houses,  were  far  too  hot  to  have  a  hand  laid 
on  them  comfortably. 

We  went,  first  of  all,  up  a  rockj  height, 
to  the  cathedral ;  where  mass  was  perform- 
ing to  an  auditory  very  like  that  of  Lyons ; 
namely,  several  old  women,  a  baby,  and  a 
very  self-possessed  dog,  who  had  marked 
out  for  himself  a  little  course  or  platfortn 
for '  exercise ;  beginning  at  the  altar-rails 
and  ending  at  the  door ;  up  and  down 
which  constitutional  walk,  he  trotted,  dur- 
ing the  service,  as  methodically  and  cal^ily, 
as  any  old  gentleman  out  of  doors.  It  is  a 
bare  old  church,  and  the  paintings  in  the 
roof  are  sadly  defaced  by  time  and  danip 
weiither;  but  the  sun  was  shining  in,  splen- 
didly, through  the  red  curtains  of  the  win- 
dows, and  glittering  on  the  altar  furniture ; 
and  it  looked  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  need 
be. 

Hard  by  the  cathedral  stands  the  ancient 
Palace  of  the  Popes,  of  which  one  portion 
is  now  a  common  jail :  and  another,  a  noisy 
barrack  ;  while  gloomy  suites  of  state  apart- 
ments, shut  up  and  deserted,  mock  their 
own  old  state  and  glory,  like  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  kings.  But  we  neither  went 
there  to  see  state-rooms,  nor  soldiers'  quar- 
ters, nor  a  common  jail — though  we  drop- 
ped some  money  into  a  prisoner's  box  out- 
side, whilst  the  prisoners  themselves  looked 
through  the  iron  bars,  high  up,  and  watched 
UB  eagerly.  We  went  to  see  the  ruins  of 
the  dreadful  rooms  in  which  the  Inquisition 
used  to  8Jt. 

A  little,  old,  swarthy  woman,  with  a  pair 
of  flashing  black  eyes, — proof  that  the 
world  hadn't  conjured  down  the  devil  with- 
in her,  though  it  had  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  to  do  it  in, — came  out  of  the 
Barrack  Cabaret,  of  which  she  was  the 
keeper,  with  some  large  keys  in  her  hands, 
and  marshalled  us  the  way  that  we  should 
go.  How  she  told  us,  on  the  way,  that  she 
was  a  Government  Officer  (concierge  du 
paiais  apostiUque)^  and  had  been,  for  I 
don't  know  how  many  years ;  and  how  she 
had  showji  these  dungeons  to  princes;  and 
how  she  was  the  best  of  dungeon  demon- 
Btr«tors ;  and  how  she  had  resided  in  the 
palace  from  an  infant, — had  been  born 
there,  if  I  recollect  right, — I  needn't  relate. 
But  such  a  fierce,  little,  rapid,  sparkling, 
energetic,  she-devil  I  never  beheld.  She 
was  alight  and.  flaming,  ail  the  time.  Her 
action  was  violent  in  the  extreme.  She 
never  spoke,  without  stopping  expressly  for 
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the  purpose.  She  stamped  her  feet,  clutch* 
ed  us  by  the  arms,  flung  herself  into  atti- 
tudes, hammered  against  walls  with  •  her 
keys,  for  mere  emphasis :  now  whispered  as 
if  the  Inquisition  were  there  still :  now 
shrieked  as  if  she  were  on  the  rack  herself; 
and  had  a  mysterious,  hag-like  way  with 
her  fore-finger,  when  approaching  the  re- 
mains of  some  new  horror;  looking  back 
and  walking  stealthily,  and  making  horrible 
grimaces — that  might  alone  have  qualified 
her  to  walk  up  and  down  a  'sick  man's 
counterpane,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
figures,  through  a  whole  fever. 

Passiqg  through  .the  court-yard,  among 
groups  of  idle  soldiers,  we  turned*  off  by  a 
gate,  which  this  She-Goblin  unlocked  for 
our  admission,  and  locked  again  behind  us : 
and  entered  a  narrow  court,  rendered  nar- 
rower by  fallen  stones  and  heaps  of  rubbish  ; 
part  of  it  choking  up  the  mouth  of  a  ruined 
subterranean  passage,  that  once  communi- 
cated (or  is  said  to  have  done  so)  with 
another  castle  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  Close  to  this  court-yard  is  a  dun- 
geon— we  stood  within  it,  in  another  min* 
ute — in  the  dismal  tower  des  oubUeties, 
where  Rienzi  was  imprisoned,  fastened  by 
an  iron  chain  to  the  very  wall  that  stands 
there  now,  but  shut  out  from  the  sky  which 
now  looks  down  into  it.  A  few  steps 
brought  us  to  the  Cachots,  in  which  the 
prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  were  confined 
for  forty-eight  hours  after  their  capture^ 
without  food  or  drink,  that  their  constancy 
might  be  shaken,  even  before  they  were 
confi'onted  with  their  gloomy  judges.  The 
day  has  not  got  in  there  yet.  They  are 
still  small  cells,  shut  in  by  four  unyielding, 
close,  hard  walls ;  still  profoundly  dark  ; 
still  massively  doored  and  fastened,  as  of 
old. 

Goblin,  looking  back  as  I  have  describ- 
ed, went  softly  on,  into  a  vaulted  chamber, 
now  used  as  a  store-room :  once  the  chapel 
of  the  holy  office.  The  place  where  the 
tribunal  sat,  was  plain.  The  platform 
might  have  been  removed  but  yesterday. 
Conceive  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan upon  the  wall!  But  it  was  painted 
there,  and  may  be  traced  yet.  « 

High  up  in  the  jealous  wall,  are  niches 
where  the  faltering  replies  of  the  accused 
were  heard  and  noted  down.  Many  of 
them  had  been  brought  out  of  the  very  cell 
we  had  just  looked  into,  so  awfully — along 
the  same  stone  passage.  We  had  trodden 
in  their  very  footsteps. 

I  am  gazing  round  me,  with  the  horror 
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that  the  place  inspires,  when  Goblin  clatch- 
es  me  by  the  wrist,  and  lays :  not  her  skin- 
ny finger,  but  the  bandfe  of  a  key,  upon  her 
lip.  She  invites  me,  with  a  jerk,  to  follow 
her.  I  do  so.  She  leads  me  out  into  a 
room  adjoining — a  rugged  room^  with  a 
funnel-shaped,  contracting  roof,  open  at 
the  top,  to  the  bright  day.  I  ask  her  what 
it  is.  She  folds  her  arms,  leers  hideously, 
and  stares.  I  ask  again.  She  glances 
round,  to  see  that  all  the  little  company  are 
there ;  sits  down  upon  a  mound  of  stones ; 
throws  up  her  arms,  and  yells  out,  like  a 
fiend,  *'  La  Salle  de  la  Question  I'' 

The  Chamber  of  Torture  1  And  the 
roof  was  made  of  that  shape  to  stifle  the 
victim's  cries !  Oh  Goblin,  Goblin,  let  us 
think  of  this  awhile,  in  silence.  Peace, 
Goblin!  Sit  with  your  short  arms  crossed  on 
your  short  legs,  upon  thnt  heap  of  stones,  for 
only  five  minutes,  aifd  then  flame  out 
again. 

Minutes !  Seconds  are  not  marked  upon 
the  Palace  clock,  when,  with  her  eyes 
flashing  fire,  Goblin  ^  up,  in  the  middle  of 
Che  chamber ;  describing,  with  her  sun- 
biKnt  arms,  a  wheel  of  heavy  blows.  Thus 
it  ran  round!  cries  Goblin.  Mash,  mash, 
mash  !.  An  endless  routine  of  heavy  ham- 
mers. Mash,  mash,  mash !  upon  the  suf- 
ferer's limbs.  See  the  stone  trough  !  s^ys 
Goblin.  For  the  water  torture !  Gurgle, 
gurgle !  swill,  bloat,  burst  for  the  Redeem- 
er's honor !  Suck  the  bloody  rag,  deep 
down  into  your  unbelieving  body,  Heretic, 
at  every  breath  you  draw ;  and  when  the 
executioner  plucks  it  out,  reeking  with  the 
smaller  mysteries  of  God's  own  Image, 
know  us  for  his  chosen  servants ;  true  be- 
lievers in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  elqct 
disciples  of  Him  who  never  did  a  miracle 
but^to  heal,  who  never  struck  a  man  with 
palsy,  blindness,  deafness,  dumbness,  mad- 
ness ;  any  one  afiiiction  of  mankind ;  ^d 
never  stretched  his  hand  out,  but  to  give 
relief  and  ease ! 

See !  cries  Goblin.  There  the  furnace 
was:  there  they  made  the  irons  red-hot. 
Those  holes  supported  the  sharp  stake,  on 
which  the  tortured  persons  hung  poised: 
dangling  with  their  whole  weight  from  the 
roof.  *'  But ;"  and  Goblin  whispers  this ; 
**  Monsieur  has  heard,  of  this  tower?  Yes? 
Let  Monsieur  look  down,  then  I" 

A  cold  air,  laden  with  an  earthy  smell, 
falls  upon  the  face  of  Monsieur ;  for  she  has 
opened,  while  speaking,  a  trap  door  in  the 
wall.  Monsieur  looks  in.  Downward  to 
the  bottom^  upward  to  the  top,  of  a  ste^, 
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dark^  lofty  tower ;  very  dismal,  very  dark, 
very  cold.  The  executioner  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, says  Goblin,  edging  in  her  head  to 
look  down  also,  flung  those  who  were  past 
all  further  torturing,  down  here.  "  But 
look !  does  Monsieur  see  the  black  stains 
on  the  wall  ?"  A  glance,  over  his  shoul- 
ders, at  Goblin's  keen  eye,  shows  Monsieur 
— and  would  without  the  aid  of  the  direct- 
ing-key — where  they  are.  "What  are 
they  t"^  "  Blood  !" 

In  October,  1791,  when  the  Revolution 
was  at  its  height  here,  sixty  persons :  men 
and  women  ("  and  priests,"  says  Goblin, 
"priests"):  were  murdered  here,  and 
hurled,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  into  this 
dreadful  pit,  where  a  quantity  of  quick-lime 
was  tumbled  down  upon  their  bodies. 
Those  ghastly  tokeps  of  the  massacre  were 
soon  no  more;  but  while  one  stone  of  the 
strong  building  in  which  the  deed  was 
done,  remains  upon  another,  there  they 
will  lie  in  the  memories  of  men,  as  plain  to 
see  as  the  splashing  of  their  gore  upon  the 
wall  is  now. 

Was  it  a  portion  of  the  great  scheme  of 
Retribution,  that  the  cruel  deed  should  be 
committed  in  this  place?  That  a  part  of 
the  atrocities  and  monstrous  institutions, 
which  had  been,  for  scores  of  years,  at 
work  to  change  men's  nature,  should,  in  its 
last  service,  tempt  them  with  the  ready  , 
means  of  gratifying  their  furious  and  beastly 
rage  ?  Should,  enable  them  to  show  them-  ^ 
selves,  in  the  light  of  their  frenzy,  no  worse 
than  a  great,  solemn,  legal  Establishment, 
in  the  height  of  its  power?  No  worse! 
Much  better !  They  used  the  Tower  of  the 
Forgotten,  in  the  name  of  Liberty — their 
liberty ;  an  earth-born  creature,  nursed  in 
the  black  mud  of  the  Bastile  moats  and 
dungeons,  and  necessarily  betraying  many 
evidences  of  its  unwholesome  bringing  up. 
But  the  Inquisition  used  it  in  the  name  of 
Heaven. 

Goblin's  finger  is  lifted ;  and  she  steals 
out  again,  into  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Of- 
fice. She  stops  at  a  certain  part  of  the 
flooring.  Her  great  effect  is  at  hand.  She 
waits  for  the  rest.  She  darts  at  the  brave 
Courier,  who  is  explaining  something ;  hits 
him  a  sounding  rap  on  the  hat  with  the 
largest  key  ;  and  bids  him  be  silent.  She 
assembles  us  all  round  a  little  trap-door  in 
the  floor,  as  round  a  grave.  "  Voili  1"  she 
darts  down  at  the  ring,  and  flings  the  door 
open  with  a  crash,  i#  her  goblin  energy, 
though  it  is  no  light  weight.  "  Voili  les 
oubliettes  1    Voil^  les  oubliettes !    Subter- 
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ranean  I  Frightful  !  Black  !  Terrible  ! 
Deadly  !  Lea  oubliettes  de  Tlnquisition." 
My  blood  ran  cold,  as  I  looked  from 
GobliD  down  into  the  vaults,  where  these 
forgotten  creatnres,  with  recollections  of 
the  world  outside— of  wives,  friends,  chil- 
dren, brothers — ^starved  to  death,  and  made 
the  stones  ring  with  their  unavailing  groans. 
But,  the  thrill  I  felt  on  seeing  the  accursed 
wall  below,  decayed  and  broken  through, 
and  the  sun  shining  in  through  its  gaping 
wounds,  was  like  a  sense  of  victory  and 
triumph.  I  felt  exalted  with  the  proud  de- 
light of  living,  in  these  degenerate  timen, 
to  see  it.  As  if  I  were  tire  hero  of  some 
high  achievement !  The  light  in  the  dole- 
ful vaults  was  typical  of  the  light  that  has 
streamed  in,  on  all  persecution  in  God's 
name,  but  which  is  not  yet  at  its  noon  !  It 
cannot  look  more  lovely  to  a  blind  man 
newly  restored  to  sight,  than  to  a  visitor  who 
sees  it,  calmly  and  majestically,  treading 
down  the  darkness  of  that  Infernal  Well. 
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Avignon  to  Genoa. 

Goblin,  having  shown  ks  oubHeites,  felt 
that  her  great  coup  was  struck.  She  let  the 
door  fall  with  a  crash,  and  stood  upon  it 
with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  sniffing  prodigiously. 

When  we  left  the  place, ^1  accompanied 
her  into  her  house,  under  the  outer  gateway 
of  the  fortress,  to  buy  a  little  history  of  the 
building.  Her  cabaret,  a  dark  low  room, 
lighted  by  small  windows,  sunk  iji  the  thick 
wall;  in  the  softened  light,  and  with  its 
forge-like  chimney ;  its  little  counter  by  the 
door,  with  bottles,  jars,  and  glasses  on  it ; 
its  household  implements  and  scraps  of  dress 
against  the  walls ;  and  a  sober-looking  wo- 
man (she  HDUst  have  a  congenial  life  of  it, 
with  Goblin,)  knitting  at  the  door — looked 
exactly  like  a  picture  by  Ostade. 

I  walked  round  the  building  on  the  out- 
side, in  a  sort  of  dream,  and  yet  with  the 
delightful  sense  of  having  awakened  from 
it,  of  which  the  light,  down  in  the  vaults,  had 
given  me  the  assurance.  The  immense  thick* 
neis  and  giddy  height  of  the  walls ;  the  enor- 
mous strength  of  the  massive  towers  ;  the 
great  extent  of  the  building;  its  gigantic  pro- 
portions frowning  aspect,  and  barbarous  ir- 
regularity, awaken  awe  and  wonder.  The 
recollection  of  its  opposite  old  uses — an 
impregnable  fortress,  a  luxurious  palace, 
a  horrible  prison,  a  place  of  torture,  the 
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court  of  the  Inquisition — at  one  and  the 
same  time,  a  house  of  feasting,  iightiog,  re- 
ligion and  biood — gives  to  every  stone  in  its 
huge  form  a  fearful  interest,  and  imparts 
new  meaning  to  its  incongruities.  I  could 
think  of  little,  however,  then,  or  long  after- 
wards, but  the  sun  in  the  dungopns.  The 
palace  coming  down  to  be  the  lounging 
place  of  noisy  soldiers,  and  being  forced  to 
echo  their  rough  talk  and  common  oaths, 
and  to  have  their  garments  fluttering  from 
its  dirty  windows,  was  some  reduction  of  its 
state,  and  something  to  rejoice  at ;  but  the 
day  in. its  cells,  and  the  sky  for  the  roof  of 
its  chambers  of  cruelty — that  was  its  de- 
solation and  defeat.  If  I  had  seen  it  in  a 
blaze  from  ditch  to  rampart,  I  should  have 
felt  that  not  that  light,  normal!  the  light  in  all 
the  fire  that  burns,  could  waste  it,  like  the 
sunbeams  in  its  secret  council-chamber,  and 
its  prisons. 

Before  I  quit  this  Palace  of  the  Popes,  let 
me  translate  from  the  little  history  I  men- 
tioned just  now,  a^ehort  anecdote,  quite  ap- 
propriate to  itself,  convected  with  its  adven- 
tures. 

'*  An  ancient  tradition  relates,  that  in 
144 1 ,  a  nephew  of  Pierre  de  Lude,  the  Pope's 
legate,  seriously  insulted  some  distinguished 
ladies  of  Avignon,  whose  relations,  in  re- 
venge, seized  the  young  man,  and  horriblj 
mutilated  him.  For  several  years  the 
legate  kept  his  revei^ge  within  his  own 
breast,  but  he  was  not  less  resolved  up- 
on its  gratification  at  last.  He  even  made^ 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  advances  towards  a 
perfect  reconciliation ;  and  when  their  ap- 
parent sincerity  had  prevailed,  he  invited  to  a 
splendid  banquet,  in  this  palace,  certain  fam- 
ilies, whole  families,  whom  besought  to  ex- 
terminate. The  utmost  gaiety  animated  the 
repast ;  but  the  measures  of  the  legate  were 
well  taken.  When  the  desert  was  on  the 
boft-d,  a  Swiss  presented  himself,  with  the 
announcement  that  a  strange  ambassador 
solicited  an  extraordinary  audience.  The 
legate  excusing  himself,  for  the  moment,  to 
his  guests,  retired,  followed  by  his  officers. 
Within  a  few  moments  afterwards,  five  hun- 
dred persons  were  reduced  to  ashes :  the 
whole  of  that  wing  of  the  building  having* 
been  blown  into  the  air  with  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion !" 

After  seeing  the  churches  (I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  churches  just  now),  we  left 
Avignon  that  afternoon.  The  heat  being 
very  great,  the  roads  outside  the  walls  were 
strewn  with  people  fast  asleep  in  every  little 
slip  of  shade,  and  with  lazy  groups,  half 
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asleep  and  half  awake,  who  were  waiting 
antil  the  sun  ehould  be  low  enough  to  admit 
of  their  playing  bowls  among  the*  burnt-up 
trees,  and  on  the  dusty  road.  The  harvest 
here,  was  already  gathered  in,  and  mules 
and  horses  were  treading  out  the  corn  in  the 
fields.  We  came,  at  dusk,  upon  a  wild  and 
hilly  country,  once  famous  for  brigands  : 
and  travelled  slowly  up  a  steep  ascent.  So 
we  went  on,  until  eleven  at  night,  when  we 
halted  at  the  town  of  Aix  (within  two  stage 
miles  of  Marseilles)  to  sleep. 

The  hotel,  with  all  the  blinds  and  shut- 
ters closed  to  keep  the  light  and  heat  out, 
was  comfortable  and  airy  next  morning,  and 
the  town  was  very  clean ;  but  so  hot,  and  so 
intensely  light,  that  when  I  walked  out  at 
noon  it  was  like  coming  suddenly  from  a 
darkened  room  into  crisp  blue  fire.  The  air 
was  so  very  clear,  that  distant  hills  and 
rocky  points  appeared  within  an  hour's 
walk ;  while  the  town  immediately  at  hand 
— with  a  kind  of  blue  wind  between  me  and 
it — seemed  to  be  white  hot,  and  to  be 
throwing  off  a  fiery  air  from  its  surface. 

We  left  this  town  towards  evening,  and 
took  the  road  for  Marseilles.  A  dusty  road 
it  was  ;  the  houses  shut  up  close ;  and  the 
vines  powdered  white.  At  nearly  all  the 
cottage  doors,  women  were  pealing  and  sli- 
cing onions  into  earthen  bowls  for  supper. 
So  they  had  been  doing  last  night  all  the 
way  from  Avignon.  We  passed  one  or  two 
shady  ch&teaux,  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
embellished  with  co.>l  basins  of  water :  which 
were  the  more  refreshing  to  behold,  from 
the  great  scarcity  of  such  residences  on  the 
road  we  had  travelled.  As  we  approached 
Marseilles,  the  road  began  to  be  covered 
with  holiday  people;  and  outside  the  public 
houses  were  parties  smoking,  drinking,  play- 
ing draughts  and  cards,  and  (once)  dancing. 
But  dust,  dust,  dust,  every  where.  We  went 
on  through  a  long,  straggling,  dltiy  suburb, 
thronged  with  people ;  having  on  our  led  a 
dreary  slope  of  land,  on  which  the  country 
houses  of  the  Marseilles  merchants,  always 
staring  white,  are  jumbled  and  heaped  with- 
out the  slightest  order ;  backs,  fronts,  sides 
and  gables,  towards  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  until,  at  last,  we  entered  the  town. 

I  was  there  twice  or  thrice  afterwards,  in 
fair  weather  and  foul ;  aujl  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  as  dirty  and  disa- 
greeable a  place  as  need  be.  But  the  pros- 
pect, from  the  fortified  heights,  of  the  beau- 
tiful Mediterranean,  with  its  lovely  rocks 
and  islands,  is  most  delightful.  These 
heights  are  a  desirable  retreat  for  less  pictu- 
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resque  reasons — as  an  escape  from  a  com- 
pound 9f  vile  smells  perpetually  arising 
from  a  great  harbor  full  of  stagnant  water, 
and  befouled  by  the  refuse  of  innumerable 
ships  with  all  sorts  of  cargoes,  which,  in 
hot  weather,  is  dreadful  in  the  last  degree. 

There  were  foreign  sailors  of  all  nations 
in  the*8treets ;  with  red  shirts,  blue  shirts, 
buff  shirts,  tawny  shirts,  and  shirts  of 
orange  color ;  with  red  caps,  blue  caps, 
green  caps,  great  beards,  and  no  beards ; 
in  Turkish  turbans, glazed  English  hats,  and 
Neapolitan  head-dresses.  There  were  the 
townspeople  sitting  in  clusters  on  the  pave- 
ment, or  airing  themselves  oi^  the  tops  of 
their  houses,  or  walking  up  and  down  the 
closest  aud  least  airy  of  Boulevards ;  and 
there  were  crowds  of  fierce-looking  people 
of  the  Uwer  sort,  blocking  up  the  way  con- 
stantly. In  the  very  heart  of  all  this  stir 
and  uproar  was  the  common  madhouse ;  a 
low,  contracted,  miserable  building  :  look- 
ing straight  upon  the  street,  without  the 
smallest  screen  or  court-yard ;  where  chat- 
tering madmen  and  madwomen  were  peep- 
ing out,  through  rusty  bars,  at  the  staring 
faces*  below,  while  the  sun,  starting  fiercely 
aslant  into  their  little  cells,  seemed  to  dry 
up  their  very  brains,  and  worry  them  as  if 
they  were  baited  by  a  pack  of  dogs. 

We  were  pretty  well  accommodated  at 
the  Hotel  de  Paradis,  situated  in  a  narrow 
street  of  very  high  houses,  with  a  hairdress- 
er's shop  opposite,  exhibiting  in  one  of  its 
windows  two  full-length  waxen  ladies,  twirl- 
ing round  and  round ;  which  so  enchanted 
the  hairdresser  himself,  that  he  and  his 
family  sat-  in-  arm-chairs,  and  in  cool  un- 
dresses, on  the  pavement  outside,  enjoying 
the  gratification  of  the  passers-by,  with  lazy 
dignity.  The  family  had  retired  to  rest 
when  we  went  to  bed,  at  midnight;  but  the 
hairdresser  (a  corpulent  man,  in  drab  slip- 
pers) was  still  sitting  there,  with  his  legs 
stretched  QUt  before  him;  and  evidently 
couldn't  bear  to  have  the  shutters  put  up. 

Next  day  we  went  down  to  the  harbor, 
where  the  sailors  of  all  nations  were  dis- 
charging and  taking  in  cargoes  of  all  kinds  : 
fruits,  wines,  oils,  silks,  stuffs,  velvets,  and 
every  manner  of  merchandise.  .Taking 
one  of  a  great  number  of  lively  little  boftts, 
with  gay  striped  awnings,  we  rowed  away ; 
under  the  sterns  of  great  ships ;  under  tow- 
ropes  and  cables ;  against  and  among  other 
boats ;  and  very  much  too  near  the  sides  of 
vessels  which  were  faint  with  oranges ;  to 
the  Marie  Antoinette,  a  handsome  steamer, 
bound  for  Genoa,  lying  near  the  mouth  of 
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the  harbor.  By*and-by,  the  carriage,  that 
unwieldy  "  trifle  from  the  pantechnicon/' 
on  a  flat  barge,  bumping  against  efery 
thing,  and  giving  occasion  for  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  oaths  and  grimaces,  came 
stopidly  alongside ;  and  by  five  o'clock  we 
were  steaming  out  in  the  open  sea.  The 
vessel  was  beautifully  clean;  the  meals 
were  served  under  an  awning  on  deck  ;  the 
night  was  calm  and  clear;  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  sea  and  sky,  unspeakable. 

We  were  off  Nice,  early  next  morning, 
and  coasted  along,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Cornice  road  (of  which,  more  in  its 
place),  nearly  all  day.  We  could  see  Genoa 
before  three ;  and  watching  it  as  it  gradually 
developed  its  splendid  amphitheatre,  ter- 
race rising  above  terrace,  garden  above 
garden,  palace  above  palace,  height  upon 
height,  was  ample  occupation  for  us,  till  we 
ran  into  the  stately  harbor.  Having  been 
duly  astonished,  here,  by  the  sight  of  a  few 
Gappuccini  monks,  who  were  watching  the 
fair  weighing  of  some  wood  upon  the 
wharf,  we  drove  off  to  Albaro,  two  miles 
distant,  where  we  had  engaged  a  house. 

The  way  lay  through  the  main  streets, 
but  not  through  the  Strada  Nuova,  or  the 
Strada  Balbi,  which  are  the  famous  streets 
of  palaces.  I  never,  in  my  life,  was  so 
dismayed!  The  wonderful  novelty  of  every 
thing  ;  the  unusual  smells ;  the  unaccounta- 
ble filth  (though  it  is  reckoned  the  cleanest 
of  Italian  towns) ;  the  disorderly  jumbling 
of  dirty  houses,  one  upon  the  roof  of  ano- 
ther ;  the  passages  more  squalid  and  more 
close  than  any  in  St.  Giles's,  or  old  Paris ; 
in  and  out  of  which,  not  vagabonds,  but 
well-dressed  women,  with  white-  veils  and 
great  fans,  were  passing  and  repassing ;  the 
perfect  absence  of  resemblance  in  any 
dwelling-house,  or  shop,  or  wall,  or  post,  or 
pillar,  to  any  thing  one  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore ;  and  the  disheartening  dirt,  discom- 
fort, and  decay,  perfectly  confounded  me. 
J  fell  into  a  dismal  reverie.  I  am  conscious 
of  a  feverish  and  bewildered  vision  of  saints 
and  virgins'  shrines  at  the  street  corners — 
of  great  numbers  of  friars,  monks,  and  sol- 
diers— of  vast  red  curtains,  waving  in  the 
door-ways  of  the  churches— of  always  going 
up  hill,  and  yet  seeing  every  other  street 
and  passage  going  higher  up---of  fmitstallB, 
with  fresh  lemons  and  oranges  hanging  in 
garlands  made  of  vine  leaves — of  a  guard- 
house, and  a  draw-bridge — and  some  gate- 
ways— ^and  venders  of  iced  water,  sitting 
with  little  trays  upon  the  margin  of  the 
kennel — and  his     all  the  oonsciousnesB  I 
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had,  until  I  was  set  down  in  a  rank,  dall, 
weedy  courtyard,  attached  to  a  kind  of 
pink  jail ;  and  was  told  I  lived  there. 

I  little  thought,  that  day,  that  I  shoaJd 
ever  come  to  have  an  attachment  for  the 
very  stones  in  the  streets  of  Genoa,  and  to 
look  back  upon  the  city  with  affection  as 
connected  with  so  many  hours  of  happiness 
and  quiet ! '  But  these  are  first  impressions 
honestly  set  down ;  and  how  they  changed 
with  me,  I  will  set  down,  also,  in  good 
time.  At  present,  let  us  breathe  after  this 
long-winded  journey. 


From  FnMr*i  Magnsitt*. 

LORD  PALMERSTON. 

In  a  debate  some  years  ago  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Peel  excited  con- 
siderable merriment  by  callingLord  Palmer* 
ston  "  a  pure  old  Whig."  The  expression 
was  felt  to  be  an  equivocal  one.  It  might  be 
taken  as  an  ironical  allusion  to  the  obsten- 
tation  with  which  the  noble  lord  then  pa- 
raded what  he  termed  "  Whig  principles" 
before  the  House, — principles  which  he,  at 
that  time,  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity, 
and  propounded  with  the  zeal,  proverbial 
in  recent  converts ;  or  still,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  quizzing,  the  right  honorable  ba- 
ronet might  have  meant  to  allude  to  the 
weight  of  authority  which  the  noble  lord 
added  to  any  intrinsic  truth  there  might  be 
in  the  political  views  referred  to ;  because, 
from  the  opportunities  he  has  had  of  test- 
ing the  opinions  of  other  political  parties 
of  which  he  has,  during  his  longlife,  been  a 
member,  bis  preference  for  *'  Whig  princi- 
ples" might  be  held  to  be  the  result  of  set- 
tled conviction.  There  was  still  another 
sense  in  which  the  sly  humor  which  dic- 
tated the  phrase  might  have  designed  it  to 
apply  to  the  noble  lord. 

The  sexagenarian  juvenility  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
good-humored  raillery.  The  public  are 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  somewhat  stale 
jokes  which  the  newspapers  have  for  some 
time  applied  to  the  noble  lord,  because  thej 
have  chosen  to  assume  that  he,  more  than 
most  men,  sacrifices  to  the  Graces.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  too  respectable,  both  in  ta- 
lents and  character,  to  be  affected  by  such 
harmless  nonsense ;  more,  especially  as  it  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  founded  on  error.  Nor 
should  we  here  so  particularly  refer  to  the 
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subject,  but  that  not  only  in  his  outward 
man,  bat  also  in  his  mind,  the  noble  lord 
certainly  do^s  reverse  the  usual  laws  of 
Nature.  Although  from  early  youth  he  has^ 
been,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  before  the 
public,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  in  the  service  of  the  state,  it  is  only 
of  late  years  tl^at  he  has  "  come  out"  either 
as  a  statesman  or  as  ah  orator.  Perhaps 
this  may  have  arisen  from  constitutional  in- 
dolence, yet  the  restless  activity  of  his  sub- 
sequent ministerial  career  almost  forbids 
the  assumption.  It  may  have  been  because 
he  did  not  desire  to  thrust  himself  prom- 
inently before  the  public  while  he  still  occu- 
pied a  position  in  the  senate,  or  filled  situ- 
ations in  the  government  comparatively 
subordinate ;  but  a  reference  to  Hansard 
will  show  that  at  no  time  was  the  noble 
lord  deficient  in  a  characteristic  propensity 
for  self-display,  although  his  efforts  in  par- 
liament for  many  years  scarcely  distin- 
guished him  from  the  ordinary  herd  of 
level  speakers.  Like  the  blossoming  of^he 
alue,  the  parliamentary  fruition  of  his  ge- 
nius, though  long  delayed,  is  marvellous. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  men  who,  after  pass- 
ing ^hrough  a  youth  and  manhood  of  indif- 
ference, apathy,  or,  at  the  utmost,  of  per- 
severing mediocrity,  could,  long  after  the 
middle  age  has  passed,  afler  the  fire  of  life 
might  be  supposed  to  be  almost  exhausted, 
blaze  out,  like  the  sacred  flame  on  the  altar 
of  the  fire-worshipper,  at  the  very  moment 
of  decay.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  puzzle.  He 
has  begun  where  most  men  end.  Long 
passed  over  and  forgotten  by  Fame,  he  sud- 
denly recalls  her,  and  arrests  her  in  her 
flight,  compelling  her  to  trumpet  forth  hia 
name.  Not  even  recognized  as  a  statesman, 
but  classed  among  the  Red  Tapists ;  as  a 
speaker  ranlced  with  the  steady-paced  hum- 
drums ;  he  was  almost  the  very  last  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  whom  one 
would  have  fixed  as  being  likely  ever  to 
rival  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Whig  party.  Suddenly,  without  ap- 
parent cause,  without  its  being  discovered 
that  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  elixir  of 
life,  he  astonished  his  contemporaries  by  the 
display  of  a  vigor  which  neither  his  youth 
por  middld-age  had  shown ;  he  entered  the 
lists  alike  with  the  veterans  and  the  young, 
a/dent  spirits  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
proving  himself  a  very  master  of  the  art 
which  he  had  thus  with  so  tardy  a  haste 
essayed,  and  raising  himself  to  a  levtl  with 
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ing  Lord  Lyndhurst  himself  in  the  ability 
and  power  with  which  he  used  the  ordinary 
weapons  of  party  for  the  annoyance  of  his 
foes.  Like  th^  sleepy  prince  in  the  fairy 
tale,  although  by  the  influence  of  the  spell 
half  an  age  had  passed  over  his  bodily 
frame,  the  fire  and  energy  of  his  early  days 
remained.  The  heat,  the  vigor,  even  the 
rashness  of  youth,  were  in  him  most 
strangely  combined  with  the  authority  and 
experience  of  more  advanced  years.  The 
hero  of  Godwin's  romance  did  not  more  se- 
cretly or  more  instantaneously  discard  the 
crust  of  time.  It  is  told  of  Mathews,  that 
one  of  his  ipost  pleasing  pastimes  was — 
suddenly,  chance-wise — to  mingle  with  any 
group  of  boys,  asking  to  join  in  their  play  ; 
when  he  would,  by  the  force  of  his  rare 
genius  for  imitation,  throw  himself  com- 
pletely into  the  childish  character,  romp 
with  them,  laugh  with  them,  cheat  with 
them,  quarrel  with  them ;  till,  although 
they  could  not  at  first  quite  fraternize  with 
the  very  tall  stranger,  they  gradually  began 
to  look  on  him  as  less  unlike  themselves, 
and,  at  last,  admitted  him  to  full  rights  of 
companionship.  Similar,  one  may  suppose, 
were  the  feelings  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, after  having  wilfully  hid  his  powers  so 
long,  burst  out  upon  them  as  a  first-rate 
speaker.  It  took  them  some  time  to  be- 
lieve it  possible,  but  gradually  their  incre- 
dulity gave  way  under  the  proofs  of  his 
ability  and  vigor,  and  they  now  acknow- 
ledge to  the  utmost  of  their  admiration  the 
mistake  which  they,  in  common  with  the 
noble  lord  himself,  had  made  during  so 
many  years.  Like  some  diseases.  Lord 
Palmerston's  oratorical  and  political  talent 
was  chronic ;  it  required  time  for  its  deve- 
lopment. 

All  things  taken  into  account.  Lord  Pal- 
merston is,  perhaps,  the  best  debater  among 
the  Whig  leaders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  different  qualities  which, 
wnen  combined,  go  to  render  a  roan  an 
orator,  he  is  excelled  by  many  individual 
among  his  contemporaries.  Lord  John 
Russell  shows  more  tact,  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  party  history  (not  with 
parties,  for  in  that  knowledge.  Lord  Pal- 
merston beats  all  men  living,  hiiving  been 
a  member  of  almost  every  government  with- 
in the 'memory  of  man),  greater  skill  in 
pointing  allusions  to  the  political  errors  of 
opponents,  and  altogether  more  refinement 
in   the  management  of  his  parliamentary 


the  very  best  speakers,  nay,  ultimately  rival- 1  case.    In  eloquence  of  conception  and  in 
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delivery,  Lord  Palmerstou  is,  of  course,  ex- 
celled by  Mr.  Shiel  or  Mr.  Macauley,  and 
even  by  men  holding  a  far  inferior  rank  as 
speakers.  In  soundness  and  vigor  of  ar- 
gument he  cannot  stand  a  moment's  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Cobden  or  with  Earl  Gray 
(when  that  nobleman  does  justice  to  his 
own  powers),  or  even  with  Mr.  Charles 
BuIIer.  Each  speaker  on  his  own  side,  in 
fact,  is  in  advance  of  him  in  some  particu- 
lar quality  of  the  orator.  Yet  no  one  would 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  place  Lord  Pal- 
merstou amongst  the  first  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  would  deny  that  he 
had  derived  from  hearing  one  of  that  noble- 
man's speeches  as  much  pleasure,  of  its 
kind,  as  if  he  had  listened  to  the  most  bril- 
liant efforts  of  Macauley,  the  most  spirit- 
stirring  of  Shiel,  or  the  most  skilful  and 
satisfying  of  Lord  John  Russell.  The  pe- 
culiarity in  Lord  Palmerston  which  gives 
him  this  singular  power  of  charming  with 
an  oration  as  a  whole,  the  several  parts  of 
which  are  not  calculated  to  please,  if  criti- 
i^ally  analyzed,  is  the  thorough  and  hearty 
jtpirit  of  partisanship,  not  malignant,  or 
angry,  or  mean,  as  is  that  of  most  zealous 
advocates  of  embodied  opinion  or  inter- 
ests, but  frank,  manly,  open-hearted,* and 
undisguised,  so  much  so  as  to  assume  al- 
most a  sporting  character,  as  if  parliament- 
ary politics  were  a  mere  pastime,  a  kind  of 
relaxation  from  the  heavier  cares  of  labors 
of  administration  or  of  ordinary  political 
life,  in  which  all  men  are  bound  by  a  sort 
of  mutual  compact,  answering  to  the  laws 
of  a  game,  to  exert  their  utmost  powers  to 
exQel  or  to  overcome  each  other,  for  the 
sake  of  the  distinction  and  applause  which 
are  the  reward  of  success. 

This  peculiarity  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  in  forming  our  opinion  of  the  noble 
lord.  He  takes  up  political  questions  in 
parliament  in  the  true  forensic,  spirit,  but 
also  with  much  of  that  interest  which  an 
advocate  feels,  not  so  much  in  the  fate  of 
his  client  as  in  the  success  of  his  own  ef- 
forts. Lord  Palmerston  appears  to  feel  in 
a  less  degree  the  importance  of  **  Whig 
principles"  than  the  advantage  of  a  triumph 
for  the  Whig  party.  In  this  he  differs 
flrom  Lord  John  Russell,  who  ministers  to 
party  feeling  only  so  far  as  it  is  identified 
with  the  principles  which  he  considers 
ought  to  regulate  him.  Lord  Palmerston, 
if  he  is  one  of  the  most  ready,  facile*  clever, 
adroit,  among  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  in 
either  house,  appears  also  to  be  one  of 
the  least  earnest.    His  politics  are  aa  a  gar- 


ment,  worn  because  it  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  becoming.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
divine  the  motives  of  public  men,  hidden  as 
they  sometimes  are  for  years  under  accu- 
mulations of  almost  necessary  deceit,  this 
appears  to  be  the  ruling  tendency  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  public  character.  On  one 
subject  alone  is  he  always  terribly,  incoa- 
veniently  in  earnest — the  praise  of  his  ovru 
foreign  policy.  However  artificial  may  lie 
his  advocacy  on  other  questions,  however 
he  may,  when  he  is  determined  to  make  a 
good  party  speech,  spur  himself  out  of  the 
languor  which  seems  to*  be  his  habit  of 
body  if  not  of  mind,  no  such  aids  to  his 
energy  are  required  when  the  doings  of 
Viscount  Palmerston,  sometime  her  Ma- 
jesty's Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, are  concerned.  But  of  this  more 
heceafter. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  very  good  speech 
— a  sort  of  summary  of  the  session,  d  ia 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  which  he  made  at. the 
close  of  the  parliamentary  campaign  of 
1842 — said  of  Lord  Stanley,  "No  man  is 
a  better  off-hand  debater,  but  off-hand  de- 
baters often  say  whatever  comes  in  their 
heads  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without 
considering  whether  it  is  the  fact."  Had  the 
noble  ex-secretary  been  engaged  in  paint- 
ing his  own  portrait  instead  of  Lord  Stan* 
ley's,  he  could  not  more  successfully  have 
hit  on  a  leading  trait.  It  is  chiefly  on  this 
very  account  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  so 
useful  to  his  party  as  a  debater.  A  more 
thoroughly  sincere  politician  would  be 
more  cautious.  He  would  have  more  reve- 
rence for  truth,  more  respect  for  political 
character.  Resting  his  faith  on  prin<^p]es, 
he  would  be  more  chary  of  trifling  with 
the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded.  But 
Lord  Palmerston  is  a  debater,  not  a  states* 
man.  He  is  a  first-rate  gladiator  in  the 
great  political  arena,  •and  usually  a  suc- 
cessful erne;  but  gladiator-like,  he  inquires 
little  whether  the  cause  he  fights  in  be  the 
cause  of  truth,  being  only  anxious  to  show 
his  own  skill  and  overcome  his  rival.  The 
dexterity  with  which  he  fences  at  the  case 
opposed  to  him,  touching  its  vulnerable 
points  with  his  sarcastic  venom  or  triumph- 
ing  in  the  power  with  which  he  can  make 
a  feint  of  argument  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  real  home-thrust,  is  only  equal- 
led  by  his  corresponding  watchfulness  and 
agility  in  parrying  the  thrusts  of  an  c^po* 
nent,  guarding  himself  from  his  attack,  or 
skipping  about  to  avoid  being  hit  Id 
these  qualities,    Sir  James  Graham    ap- 


Palmerston,  beaidca  all  these  practised  irta, 
has  also  gieat  plausibility,  can  work  him- 
selTup  admirably  to  a  sbam  enihusiaam  foi 
liberal  priDciplea(just  as  Sir  James  used, 
in  rormer  days,  to  give  a  high  coloring  to 
bis  Causer  ratiam),  and  can  do  it  so  well 
that  it  reall}'  requires  considerable  expe- 
rience and  observation  to  enable  one  to  de- 
tect the  difference  between  hia  clever  im- 
itation and  the  reality.  He  is  almost  un- 
aurpaised  in  the  art  with  which  he  can 
manage  an  argument  with  a  show  or  fair- 
neas  and  reason,  while  only  carrying  it  and 
his  admirers  Tar  enough  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose or  party  in  the  debate.  He  seldom 
commits  himselfao  far  a*  to  be  laid  open  by 
even  the  most  practised  debaters.  They 
may  ridicule  him  upon  his  excessive  official 
vanity  and  imperviousness  to  criliciam  ( 
that  score,  but  they  can  hardly  discover 
flaw  in  the  particular  case  which  it  sui 
him  Tor  the  lime  being  to  make  out  On 
the  other  hand,  he  possesses  himself  con- 
aiderahle  power  of  ridicule;  and  when  he 
finds  the  argument  of  au  opponent  either 
unaaawerahle,  or  thai  it  could  only  be  an- 
swered by  alliance  with  some  principle  that 
might  be  turned  against  himself,  he  is 
a  great  adept  at  getting  rid  of  it  by  a  side- 
wind of  absurd  allusion.  He  very  well  un- 
derstands the  temper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
raous,  and  especially  of  his  own  party.  He 
kuotrs  exactly  what  will  win  a  cheer  and 
what  ought  to  be  avoided  as  calculated 
to  proToke  laughter  in  an  assembly  where 
appreciation  of  what  is  elevated  in  sentiment 
is  by  no  means  common.  He  is  good  at 
parliamentary  clap-traps,  and  an  invaluable 
coadjutor  in  the  leadership  of  Bpariy,  which, 
for  want  of  some  common  bond  ofcnhesion, 
■nd  distracted  as  the  Whig-Radical  party 
was  by  conflicting  opinion  and  interest,  re- 
quired to  be  kept  in  ^^d-humnr  by  the 
meaningless  yet  inspiriting  generalities  of 
Liberalism.  Of  the  sort  of  quasi-philoso- 
phical language — the  slang  of  undelined 
but  devf^lnpiiig  doinocr^icy— which  pleases 
Die  crudi'.  urinirTtii>d  iiiiii.ls  of  ihn^e  »'li. 
are  self-chosen  to  decide  on  public  afliiira, 
and  on  the  conduct  of  trained  stntCsinen 
and  practised  puliticiaus.  Lord  Piilmeraton 
is  a  master.  He  is  clever  aL  selling  irapr 
for  such  vain  nrid  vuliiniiiry  dupes.  Vngui 
and  vapid  genernliiies  become,  under  tli< 
magical  influence  of  liia  congenial  inlel 
leci,  high-sounding  and  inspiringprinciplef 
Jlia  process  of  development,  unlike  that  as- 
cribed to  the  material  world  by  a  receui 


To  resolve  these  seductive  itn  mate  rial  it  les 
inlQ  their  elements,  so  that  tt^ey  might 
form  more  natural  combinations — to  allow 
the  misty  mass  to  become  concrete;  to  let  re- 
laxed Whiggism  consolidate  itself  into  Chart- 
ism, or  even  into  more  congenial  and  more 
despised  Radicalism,  would  be  moat  incon- 
venient and  disagreeable  to  one  who,  like 
Lord  Palmerston,  is  a  thorough  aristocrat 
in  all  hia  real,  self-confessed  thoughts  and 
prejudices,  and  who  is  disposed  to  treat  all 
parvenues  in  politicti  with  the  genuine  beirU 
felt  contempt,  the  hereditary  hauteur,  of  k 
"pure  old  Whig." 

It  partly  follows  from  these  things  that 
Lord  Palmerston  is  a  good  political  tacti- 
cian. He  scents  keenly  and  quickly  the 
changing  wind.  He  probably  thinkslittle, 
but  he  observes  much.  A  aupcrticiat  glance 
is  sufficient  to  decide  him  on  hia  line  of 
conduct,  because  the  popular  feeling  of  the 
hour  is  what  he  seeks  to  captivate.  He 
is  clever  iu  the  arithmetic  of  party.  He 
counts  heads,  and  with  the  increase  of 
numbers  correspond  bis  swelling  periods. 
This  sort  of  time-serving  policy  is  not 
usually  favorable  to  political  foresight,  nor 
would  any  one  be  disposed  to  accord  that 
quality  in  any  remakable  degree  to  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Yet  we  are  going  to  exhibit  the  noble 
lord  ia  the  character  of  a  prophet.  Wjb 
lid  much  rather  attribute  to  his  saga- 
city what  we  are,  however,  compelled  to 
ascribe  to  some  uulucky  accident, — the 
fact  that  he  foretold  not  only  the  freetrade 
policy  of  Sir.  Robert  Peel,  but  alao  the 
period  of  its  adoption. 

Speaking  iu  September  1641,  Lord  Pal- 
srston  said,  "That  the  right  honorable 
rooet  had  said  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  declare  that  he  would  never  propose  a 
change  in  the  Corn-laws  ;  but  he  certainly 
ihould  not  do  ao  unleas  at  the  liead  of  an 
united  cabinet.  Why,  looking  at  the  per- 
sons who  form  bis  administration,  he  mutt 
icait  something  near  fve  ^lari  before  he 
r:iii  do  it."  It  is  a  remarkable  coiiicideocc, 
:hQi  in  four  j/cars  and  eight  months  from 
he  date  of  this  prediction,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ntroduced  hia  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-lnwa.  So  well  did  the  Whigs  under- 
-laml  their  man. 

To  securing  nuccess  as  a  debater,  Fiord 
Pnlmeralcin  sacrifices  the  hope  of  becoming 
I  first-rale  orator.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
irator,  while  he  i»  aiipealing  to  the  passions 
jr  developing  the  policy  of  the  hour,  alsotq 
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shape  and  polish  his  discourse  and  to  inter- 
weave in  it  what  will  render  it  interesting 
for  all  time.     Snch  qualities  and  such  ob- 
jects are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  ex- 
cellent party  speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
They  are  made  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
not  for  posterity.     Except  in  the  clap-traps 
we  have  mentioned,  there  is  no  ambitious 
language,  no  pretence  of  that  higher  elo- 
quence which  will  stir  the  hearts  of  men 
after  the  particular  voice  is  dumb  and  the 
particular  man  dead.    You  cannot  pick  ex- 
tracts out  of  his  speeches  which  will  bear 
reading,  and  will  excite  interest,  apart  from 
the  context.      There   are   no  maxims  or 
aphorisms,  nor  any  poetical  illustrations  or 
passages  of  declamatory  vehemence ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  language  is  choice, 
the  style  pure  and  simple,  the  constraction 
of  the  sentences  correct,  even  elegant,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  topics  skil- 
ful in  the  extreme.     The  speeches  seem 
not  to  be  prepared  with  art,  yet  they  are 
artful  in  the  extreme ;  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral harmony  in  the  effect,  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  spontaneous  outpour- 
ing in  argument  of  a  highly  cultivated  and 
well-regulated   mind.     And   although,    as 
has  been  said,  he  is  chargeable  with  inor- 
dinate garrulity  on  the  subject  of  his  fo- 
reign  administration,  yet  you  will  some- 
times find  him  speaking  on  topics  personal 
to  himself  in  a  high  and  gentlemanly  tone, 
quite  unaffected,  and  which  is  extremely 
impressive.  It  is  because  his  party  speeches 
are  a  sort  of  serious  pastime  that  he  can  at 
will  throw  aside  all  party  feeling,  and  speak 
in  a  manly,  and  elevated  tone  on  great  pub- 
lic questions.    One  of  his  amusing  pecu- 
liarities is  to  identify  himself  with  his  party 
in  all  their  great  proceedings.'     "  We"  ac- 
ceded to  power ;  "  We"  brought  in  such  a 
measure ;  **  We"  felt  this  or  that ;  a  sort  of 
"  I-and-my-king"  style,  which,  in  the  some- 
what self-important  tones  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  associated  with  his  reputation  for  dic- 
tatorship in  his  own  official  department, 
sometimes  borders  on  the  ludicrous. 

However  much  Lord  Palmerston  may 
fall  into  the  sham  patriotic  vein  in  his  usual 
party  speeches,  there  is  one  subject  on 
which,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  inconveniently 
in  earnest.  Touch  his  foreign  policy,  and  on 
the  instant  his  soul  is  in  arms.  Nay,  he  does 
not  wait  till  it  is  touched,  aspenlike  though 
his  vanity  be  on  that  theme.  So  intimately 
possessed  is  he  of  the  absolute  excellence 
of  his  foreign  administration,  and  of  its  im- 
portance to  mankind,  that  he  is  unceasing- 


[Apbil, 

1y,  and  without  being  asked,  expounding 
and  explaining  it.  He  defends  himself 
spontaneously,  without  having  been  attack- 
ed ;  and  he  never  defends  himself  withoat 
gratuitously  attacking  soifie  one  else.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  once  charged  him,  in  well- 
sugared  parliamentary  phra^,  with  assur- 
ance. The  imputation  was  well  aimed  ; 
every  one  instantly  responded  to  it;  for. 
indeed,  the  noble  lord  has  no  unnecessary 
modesty  in  speaking  of  himself  or  his  ser- 
vices. He  is  assiduous,  and  altogether  un- 
restrained by  delicacy,  in  trumpeting  his 
own  exploits  as  foreign  minister.  All  the 
wars  he  didn't  and  all  the  wars  he  did  bring 
about ;  all  his  dexterous  manoeuvres  by 
which,  while  proclaiming  peace,  he  was 
countenancing  a  kind  of  war  in  disguise ; 
these  have  been  paraded  session  after  ses- 
sion, upon  all  imaginable  pretexts,  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  till  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  pertinacity  has  become  proverbial. 
His  amour  propre^  in  fact,  on  the  subject 
of  his  foreign  policy  almost  takes  the  shape 
of  a  mania.  His  constant  references  to  h, 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  has  trespassed 
on  the  patience  of  the  house,  have  detract- 
ed, to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  influ- 
ence which  his  undeniable  talents  as  a 
speaker,  and  even  his  admitted  abilities  as 
a  foreign  minister,  have  long  since  entitled 
him  to  and  secured  for  him.  He  is  so 
easily  excited  on  this -topic,  that  whatever 
subject  he  may  be  talking  on,  however  much 
his  speech  may  necessarily  be  confined  to 
subjects  of  a  domestic  nature,  his  mind 
seems,  by  a  natural  affinity,  to  glide  into 
the  one  great  theme  which  occupies  his 
thoughts.  At  a  guess,  it  might  be  hazard- 
ed that,  taking  the  average  of  his  speeches 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  foor- 
fifths  of  them,  at  least,  have  consisted  of 
self-defence,  in  connexion  with  his  foreign 
policy. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
Lord  Palmerston  is,  therefore,  held  in  any 
contempt  by  the  house.  Quite  the  reverse. 
They  may  think  that  he  shows  a  want  of 
taste  and  tact  in  thus  yielding  so  constantly 
to  the  ruling  influence  of  his  mind ;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  prepared  to  award  him 
the  full  amount  of  praise,  and,  what  he  more 
values,  of  attentive  listening,  to  which  his 
position,  whether  officially  or  legislatorial- 
ly,  entitles  him.  They  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit that,  as  the  foreign  minister  of  England, 
he  has  shown  himself  animated  by  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, in  his  magnanimous  determination  to 
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uphold,  at  all  hazards,  the  national  honor. 
His  task  was  to  make  a  peace-at-any -price 
party  pursue  a  war-at-any-price  policy.  It  was 
his  duty,  as  welt  as  his  ardent  desire,  to 
make  the  English  name  respected  through- 
oat  the  world.  He  took  a  high  tone  with 
foreign  nations;  and  they  felt  that,  while 
Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  head  of  our  fo- 
reign affairs,  they  could  not  insult  us  with 
impunity.  The  House  of  Compaons  were 
fully  aware  of  these  things,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  respect  him  accordingly  ;  but 
while  listening  to  his  perpetual  explanations 
and  justifications,  they  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  a  minister  who  was  thus  paltering 
between  peace  and  war  was  very  likely  to 
illustrate  the  old  adage,  concerning  the  ul- 
'  timate  fate  of  him  who  tries  to  sit  on  two 
stools.  They  saw  that  his  manly  policy, 
instead  of  showing  itself  in  quiet  dignity, 
was  detracted  from  by  a  restless  spirit  of 
intermeddling,  a  habit  of  'provoking  the 
irritability  of  foreign  nations,  as  if  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  showing  our  v strength  to 
disregard  it.  An  opponent  characterized 
his  proceedings  by  the  terms,  "  restless 
activity  and  incessant  meddling."  Lord 
Palmerston  seems  conscious  that  such  is 
the  opinion  entertained  of  his  conduct ;  for 
he  has  himself  qu!oted  the  terms  and  depre'- 
cated  such  an  application  of  them. 

But  the  verdict  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  has 
been  more  spirited,  vigorous,  expert,  than 
politic,  dignified,  or  wise.  It  is  conjfessed 
that  he  has  enlarged  views,  which,  perhaps, 
he  has  scarcely  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears 
to  be  felt  that  the  steps  he  look  to  carry  out 
those  views  acted  as  so  many  obstructions. 
He  was  for  universal  peace  and  free  com- 
mercial intercourse,  but  he  thought  to  ob- 
tain them  by  bellicose  demonstrations.  He 
had  peace  in  his  mouth,  but  war  in  his 
right  hand. 

Out-of-doors,  Lord  Palmerston  is  very 
much  misunderstood.  The  popular  idea  of 
him  represents  him  as  an  antiquated  dandy. 
He  is  really  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  a 
roan  of  unusual  vigor,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  upon  whom  time  has  made  less  im- 
pression than  usual.  He  is  not  more  par- 
ticular  in  his  dress  than  are  most  men  of  his 
station  in  society ;  apd  if  he  is  charged  with 
sacrificing  to  the  Graces,  all^ii^e^caa  Say  on 
the  subject  is,  that  we  could  point  out  a 
4iandred  members  oC  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  all  agesy  who  are  more  open  to  ri- 


dicule on  this  score  than  Lord  Palmerston^ 
Any  pretension  he  may  have  is,  in  fact,  not 
personal  but  mental.  His  bearing  is  emi- 
nently that  of  the  gentleman,  quiet  and  un- 
assuming, but  manly.  As  a  speaker,  his 
physical  powers  are  scarcely  equal  to  what 
his  mind  prompts  him  to  achieve.  There 
is  a  kind  of  faded  air  which  he  cannot  help 
observing ;  but  this  impression  may,  after 
all,  only  arise  from  a  constitutional  languor 
of  manner,  and  from  the  peculiar  intona- 
tion of  his  voice,  which  has  a  hollow  and 
fluty  sound.  With  all  his  talents  as  a  de- 
bater, he  wants 'that  special  combination  of 
personal  dignity  with  popular  qualities, 
which  alone  could  qualify  him  to  be  the 
sole  leader  of  his  party,  should  any  cause 
bring  about  the  secession  of  Lord  John 
Russell. 


Fiom  the  OobliD  UniTenity  Magazine. 

A  DAY  WITH  RONGE. 

'  In  the  year  1815,  the  king  of  Prussia 
promised  a  constitution  to  his  people,  by 
way  of  reward  for  their  successful  struggles 
against  the  power  of  Napoleon — a  promise 
which,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
he  has  never  thought  it  necessary  to  fulfil. 
He  has  given  them,  however,  in  its  stead,  a 
United  Evangelical  Church,  founded  upon 
the  basis  of  a  junction  between  the  Luther- 
an and  the  other  Reformed  churches ;  and 
to  this  circumstance — to  the  fact  of  his 
giving  his  subjects  a  church  which  they  did 
not  require,  and  his  not  giving  them  a  con- 
stitution for  which  they  eagerly  pined — 
much  of  the  popularity  which  the  present 
great  reformer  of  Germany  enjoys  is  to  be 
attributed.  The  success  of  Rong^'s  move- 
ment has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  caused 
by  a  species  of  reaction  which  was  produced 
by  the  establishment  of  a  church,  created 
by  an  exercisPTiMe^otic  power,  and  con- 
sequently to  a  universal  principle  of  resist- 
ance to  all  established  authority  in  religion 
which  at  present  pervades  Germany,  and 
which  gladly  avails  itself  of  any  channel  by 
which  it  can  find  vent  for  its  aspirations 
after  liberty. 

It  chanced  to  the  writer  to  be  a  resident, 
during  the  late  summer,  in  Heidelberg, 
where  this  movement  was  at  the  time  going 
on,  and  having  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  language,  his  attention  was  naturally 
attracted  towards  the  subject  as  discussed 
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in  the  current  literatare  of  the  day.  Maga- 
zines, pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  all  teem- 
ed with  the  one  absorbing  subject ;  if  you 
joined  a  party  of  grave  professors  chatting 
in  the  street,  their  topic  of  conversation 
was  sure  to  be  the  great  Catholic  move- 
ment ;  if  you  looked  in  at  the  Cassino,  the 
subject  of  discourse  was  the  same ;  at  the 
lady's  tea-table  and  in  the  professor's  study, 
in  the  shop  of  the  artisan  and  on  the  pro- 
menade of  fashion,  you  heard  of  nothing 
else :  and  this  excitement,  which  had  been 
going  on  so  long,  at  length  reached  its 
acme,  when  it  was  announced  by  placards 
upon  the  walls,  and  in  the  leading  journals, 
that  the  great  reformer  himself  was  about 
to  pay  the  town  a  visit,  and  that  a  new 
church,  upon  a  certain  day,  was  to  be  open- 
ed by  him  in  person.  Having  duly  pro- 
vided myself  with  a  ticket,  I  repaired  at  an 
early  hour  to  the  cathedral  of  the  "  Heiliges 
Gheist,"  which  had  been  lent  by  the  Lu- 
theran Church  for  the  occasion;  service 
had,  however,  already  commenced  when  I 
arrived.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  scene 
which  met  my  eye  upon  entering  the  galle- 
ry of  this  cathedral ;  it  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing— the  very  aisles. were  crowded,  and 
the  eager  and  devoted  loeks  of  the  congre- 
gation, *as  they  bent  foi:ward  to  gaze  upon 
the  simple  and  unpretending  figure  of  the 
priest,  who,  clothed  in  a  black  robe,  and 
with  his  hands  meekly  folded  before  him, 
stood  in  front  of  the  altar,  was  most  im- 
pressive. Wreathed  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
and  around  the  pulpit  and  altar,  were  gar- 
lands of  beautiful  flowers,  to  which  the 
morning  sun,  struggling  through  the  thick 
Jpainted  windows,  imparted  a  tinge  of  gold ; 
and  when  the  vast  congregation  rising,  be- 
gan to  chant  a  hymn,  the  full  and  solemn 
strain  of  music  pealing  from  the  organ,  the 
magnificent  chorus  swelled  by  a  thousand 
voices — all  were  calculated  to  inspire  the 
casual  spectator  with  feelings  not  easily  de- 
scribed. But  when  the  music  ceased,  when 
the  prayer  was  over,  and  when,  amid 
breathless  silence,  the  man  whose  fame  had 
already  filled  Europe,  in  clear  and  silver 
tones,  and  with  language  full  of  fervid  en- 
ergy, began  to  detail,  in  a  short  discourse, 
the  principles  of  his  reliction,  the  air  of 
wrapt  attention  which  pervaded  the  assem- 
bly was  as  remarkable  as  the  scene  was 
impressive. 

The  service  was  performed  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  which  I  have  sub- 
joined ;  and  as  I  remained  until  its  conclu- 
sion, I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 


administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  was  performed  in  % 
manner  almost  similar  to  that  in  our  owd 
church. 

In  principle  Rong6  appears  to  be  a  ra* 
tionalist  of  the  lowest  school,  professing 
principles  widely  different  from  T^^zerski, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  another  section  of  the 
movement  party,  professing  an  orthodox 
Christian  creed. 

The  religious  principle  is  ipuch  more 
strongly  developed  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  of  these  two  great  leaders.  While 
Rong6  complains  in  nervous  strains  of  the 
load  which  Rome  has  laid  npon  his  spirit, 
of  the  weariness  he  feels  under  her  yoke, 
Czerski  dwells  entirely  upon  the  degrada- 
tion which  falls  upon  him  as  a  Christian, 
and  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  the 
maxims  enjoined  by  the  Romish  Church, 
with  the  pure  and  unadulterated  Word  of 
God. 

The  tendency  of  all  the  pamphlets  I  have 
read  upon  this  subject,  seems  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  as  will  at  once  be  apparent 
from  a  perusal  of  the  document  I  annea, 
and  I  fear  the  creed  professed  by  the  party 
is  very  nearly  similar  to  the  Arian  schism 
as  it  exists  in  this  country ;  so  that  although 
any  remove  from  downright  popery  is  an 
alteration  for  the  better,  much  remains  yet 
to  be  accomplished  before  the  new  Catho* 
lie  Church  in  Germany  can  prove  perma- 
nently useful.  In  a  very  able  article  upon 
this  Aibject,  in  a  former  number  of  this 
magazine,  the  writer  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  the  introduction  of  our  liturgy,  or 
some  similar  form  of  worship,  would  prove 
of  most  material  benefit  to  the  permanence 
of  the  new  German  Church ;  and  this  writer 
is  happy  to  st^te,  that  in  the  town  where  he 
was  a  resident,  the  clergyman  of  our  eatab* 
lishment,  who  was  the  chaplain  there,  had 
procured,  from  the  Society  in.  London  for 
the  Promotion  of  the  Gospel  kn  Foreign 
Parts,  an  abundant  supply  of  Common 
Prayer  books,  translated  into  German,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  distributing  them 
among  the  new  congregation,  the  leading 
members  of  which  professed  their  extreme 
gratification  at  our  simple  and  beautiful 
forms  of  prayer,  and  appeared  most  anxioua 
to  obtain  the  introduction  of  them  into  the 
course  of  the  new  service. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
new  church,  Rong6  was  entertained  at  a 
banquet  given  by  the  citizens,  to  which  i 
received  an  invitation,  through  the  kind  in* 
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tervention  of  the  Herr  Kechler,  the  princi- 
pal lawyer  of  the  place,  who  was  one  of  the 
leadiog  men  connected  with  the  party.  I 
went  to  the  hotel  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  appointed  time,  and  found  the  apart- 
ment already  quite  full.  Two  inHiiense  ta- 
bles were  ranged  down  the  principal  room, 
at  which  upwards  of  three  hundred  guests 
were  deated,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  Rong6.  I  obtained  a  place  very 
near  the  head  of  the  table,  and  just  oppo- 
site the  seat  of  honor  which  the  guest  was 
to  occupy.  After  various  arrivals  of  differ- 
ent personages,  each  of  whom  the  assembly 
had  confident  expectation  was  the  great 
man,  and  after  as  many  disappointments, 
the  door  was  at  length  opened,  and  in  he 
came ;  the  whole  company  rising  to  receive 
him  with  the  most  rapturous  enthusiasm. 
I  was  seated  very  nenly  opposite  M.  Rong6, 
and  had,  consequently,  a  fair  opportunity,  of 
making  my  observations  upon  iiis  outward 
man.  In  person  he  is  of  the  middle  stature, 
with  handsome  countenance,  dark  piercing 
eyes,' and  a  fine  head  of  long^black  hair; 
but  I  searched  his  face  in  vain  for  any  of 
those  lines  of  thought  produced  by  severe 
study  and  reflection.  The  expression  was 
intelligent,  but  certainly  not  characterized 
by  that  earnest  seriousness  which  might  have 
been  expected.  The  chairman,  rising,  pro- 
posed to  the  company,  the  health  of  their 
guest,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 

6 laced  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  flowers. 
Long6  then  replied.  He  returned  thanks 
for  the  enthusiastic  reception  he  hadAoet 
with,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  pro- 
gress through  the  various  towns  he  had  re- 
cently visited,  complimented  the  company 
assembled  upon  its  respectability  and  num- 
bers, and  said  a  good  deal,  the  purport  of 
which  1  could  not  at  the  moment  catch,  as 
he  spoke  with  great  rapidity,  and  consider- 
able gesticulation.  When  he  had  conclu- 
ded, dinner  was  served  up,  of  which  he 
seemed  to  partake  with  great  avidity,  the 
crown  of  flowers  remaining  all  the  time  up- 
on his  head.  When  the  soup  had  been 
served,  and  the  banquet  was  approaching  its 
middle  stage,  I  saw  his  next  neighbor  di- 
recting the  attention  of  M.  Rongi  to  me, 
and  I  heard  him  whisper  the  name  of  my 
oountry.  I  could  instantly  observe  a  sharp, 
quick  glance  of  the  eye  directed  towards 
me ;  but  no  farther  observation  was  made 
until  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  repast ; 
when,  after  the  greater  portion  of  the  as* 
sembly  had  dispersed,  M.  Rong6  directed 
his  conversation  to  me,  and  made  many  in- 
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"  DeprWed  alike  of  worth  and  abame, 
On  in  their  darkened  road 
They  go,  beneath  a  alaviah  yoke, 
And  have  no  fear  of  God. 

*•  I  mast  not  love  my  fatherland, 
But  9till  a  slave  remain  ; 
80  base  a  thought  my  heart  repelled, 
And  I  was  free  again. 

**  At  length,  aroused  from  thraldom  vile, 
My  spirit  spurned  the  yoke  so  blind. 
And  love  has  gained  the  victory — 
Love  which  prizes  all  mankind.** 


"PPOII    COMPLKTiaO    MY    THIRTIETH    BIRTH-DAY. 

<«  My  life  has  reached  iu  mid  career. 
But  still  an  anchor  binds  me  down,   . 
And  though  the  wish  within  me  burns. 
The  fight  must  yet  be  fought,  and  won. 

**  My  glowing  soul,  with  ardor  fired, 
Her  w6nted  rest  can  no  where  find; 
Away  !  away  !  she  goads  me  on. 
And  leaves  the  slumb'ring  earth  behind. 

•<  Amid  high  heaven  a  beacon  flamea — 
I  see  its  golden  light  Afur*- 
It  cheers  my  sinking  spirit  on, 
I  hail  it  as  fair  Freedom's  star.*' 

•'Bmbasst  to  the  Pofk. 

**  With  the  speed  of  winged  horses, 
I  hastened  to  thy  throne, 
In  dust  lies  thv  proud  castle,  - 
And,  Pope !  thy  power  is  gone. 

**0'er  the  high  Alpine  mountains. 
From  a  clime  beyond  the  sea, 
Germania  sends  her  messenger, 
And  thus  he  speaks  to  thee :  • 

••  Thou  bast  trafficked  in  salvation 
For  gold  these  thousand  years ; 
The  Fratricide  haa  called  to  the« — 
His  curse  is  in  our  ears. 

•<  Down  to  the  earth,  our  honor 
Under  foot  thou 'at  trampled  ;  still 
On  our  neck  the  slave-yoke  placing. 
While  our  wealth  thy  coffers  fill. 

**  And  to  the  sinner  dying 
No  mercy  bast  thou  shown — 
In  vain  the  orphan  wailing, 
To  thee  sends  forth  his  groan. 

M  From  the  poor  man  in  his  sorrow 
Who  cries  to  tbee  forlorn, 
Comfort  still  withholding. 
Thou  givest  naught  but  soorn. 

••  To  the  widow  \e(i  forsaken 
Beside  the  fresh-raised  mound, 
A  word  yoQ  utter,  falling 
On  her  ear  with  fearful  soand. 

^  Then  to  the  message  hearken- 
Through  me  my  nation  saith, 
Because  thou  thus  hast  sinned 
8he  refbses  thee  her  fafth. 


**  Alone  on  heaven  relying. 

To  God  her  prayers  will  send. 
If  you  oppose  her,  ponder 
<  On  Uohenstaufen*s  end.*  *'* 


Definitioru  concerning  the  doctrines  of  PaiUL 

November,  3845. 

^^  1.  The  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  oar  one 
and  only  foundation  of  i'hristian  faith;  the 
conception  and  exposition  of  which  is  freely 

given  to  reason,  penetrated  and  influenced  fay 
hristian  idea. 

"  2.  As  general  tenets  of  our  faith,  we  give 
the  following  symbol : — 

'<  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  by  fale 
almighty  word  created  the  world,  and  rules  it 
in  wisdom,  justice,  and  love.  I  believe  in  Je- 
sus Christ,  our  Saviour.  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Qhost,  a  holy  universal  Church,  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  eternal  life. — Aroeu. 

"  3.  We  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  re- 
lease ourselves  from  hierarchy,  and  determine, 
above  all.  to  reject  all  concessions  which  might 
be  made  oy  the  hierarchy;  and  in  any  possible 
manner  tend  to  bring  the  free  church  again 
under  its  yoke.    - 

^  4.  We  reject  auricular  confession. 

"5.  We  reject^  celibacy  (obligatory  celib- 
acy). 

'^  6.  We  reject  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
reverencing  of  relics  and  images. 

"7.  We  reject  indulgences,  prescribed  fasts, 
pilgrimages,  and  all  such  heretofore  standing 
church  regulations,  which  can  only  lead  to  a 
senseless  religion  of  works. 

^^8.  We  give  to  the  church  and  to  individu- 
als, the  task  of  vivifying  the  substance  of  our 
doctrines ;  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to 
^produce  a  corresponding  acknowledgment. 

<^  9.  But  .we  allow  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
free  inquiry  and  exposition  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, restricted  by  no  external  authority ;  we 
rather  abhor  all  compulsion,  hypocrisy,  and 
falsehood — therefore,  in  the  variety  of  appre- 
hension and  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of 
our  faith,  we  find  no  grounds  for  separation  or 
condemnation. 

"  10.  We  acknowledge  only  two  sacraments, 
Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  wishing  to  limit  other  con- 
gregations in  the  continuance  of  Christian 
usages. 

'<  11.  Baptism  shall  be  administered  to  chil- 
dren, with  the  proviso  of  the  confirmation  of 

*  Conradin,  son  of  Conrad  the  Fifth  of  Germa- 
ny, the  last  of  the  family  of  Hohenstanfen,  was 
beheaded  in  the  market-place  at  Naples,  after  tb^ 
battle  of  Tagliacozzs,  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  it  is 
supposed  at  the  instigation  of  Clement  IV.,  of 
which  pontiff  it  is  related,  that,  seeing  fVom  lbs 
walls  of  ViUrba  the  array  of  Conradin  defile  be- 
fore him,  he  exclaimed — '^  Ay^  thsre  they  go  Mks 
victims  to  the  sacrifice.'*— A^fiimaaiit  HoHtrnm 
S^ublicM^  Vol.  II.  p.  380. 
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their  faith  when  they  shall  attain  mature  un-  [ 
derstanding. 

<<  12.  The  Lord's  Sapper  shall  be  received 
by  the  congregation,  according  to  Christ's  in- 
stitution, in  both  kinds. 

'<  13.  *We  recognise  matrimony  as  an  insti- 
tution to  be  considered  sacred,  and  require  the 
blessing  of  the  church  on  it ;  but  recognise  no 
other  conditions  or  restrictions  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  the  state. 

-  '*  14.  We  believe  and  confess  that  it  is  the 
first  duly  of  a  Christian  to  confirm  his  faith  by 
works  of  Christian  love. 

Definitions  on  the  oidwardform  of  divine  ser- 
vice and  the  cure  of  souls, 

'^  15.  Divine  service  consists  essentially  in 
instruction  and  edification ;  the  outward  form 
shall  be  constituted  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  time  and  place. 

"  16.  The  liturgy  in  particular,  or 'the  part 
of  divine  service  which  shall  serve  for  edifica- 
tion, shall  be  ordered  according  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  apostles  and  early  Christiemsj  suit- 
able to  the  necessities  of  the  present  times ; 
the  participation  of  the  members/  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  alternate  response  between 
them  and  the  minister,  shall  be  regarded  as 
essential  requirements. 

<'  17.  The  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  shall  be 
abolished  in  divine  service. 

N.  B. — There  is  a  poem  in  the  collection 
upon  this  express  point. 

^^  18.  The  churcn  service  consists  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing pans : — 

<»a.  Beginning:  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  an\l  Holy  Ghost 

<^6.  Introductory  hymn. 

«  c.  Confession  of  sins.  (Confiteor). 

<'(£.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.  (Kyrie). 

<'  e.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  (tiloria.) 

««/.  Collects. 

<«^.  Bpistle. 

^°h.  Gospel. 

'^1.  The  sermon,  together  with  the  usual 
prayers,  ^efore  and  aAer  the  sermon,  a  verse 
of  a  hymn. 

«Ar.  Creed.  (Credo.) 

«/.  Hymn,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  (Sanctus). 

N.  B. — Those  persons  of  the  congregation 
who  intend  to  receive  the  holy  communion, 
approach  the  altar  during  the  singing  of  the 
hymn. 

''  m.  Instead  of  the  canon,  a  piece  selected 
from  the  passion,  with  the  consecration  words 
of  the  holy  communion,  shall  be  spoken  by  the 
minister. 

^'  n.  During  the  communion  of  the  congre- 
gation, '  O  Lamb  of  Gk)d.'  (Agnus  Dei.) 

"o.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

"p.  Concluding  hymn. 

"o.  The  blessing. 

"Vocal  and  instrumental  music  shall  not 
be  excluded,  but  restricted,  and  only  used  as 
ur  as  they  shall  promote  devotion,  and  elevate 
the  mind. 
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"  19.  The  celebration  of  divine  service  shall 
take  place  in  tlie  afternoon. 

"  uatechising,  or  edifying  lecturing,  the  lat- 
ter may  be  held  by  a  clergyman,  afler  previous 
approval  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties of  the  congregation. 
.  ^*20.  No  festivals  shall  be  celebrated,  ex- 
cepting those  ordered  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

^^21.  All  ecclesiastical  acts,  such  as  baptism, 
marria^s,  burials,  &c.  shall  be  performed  by 
the  mmister  without  surplice- dues,  for  au 
members  of  the  congregation  alike. 

^'22.  Posture,  and  external  deportment  in 
general,  in  church,  as  the  expression  of  inward 
religious  views  'and  feelings,  shall  be  left  to 
each  individual;  that  which  tends  to  supersti- 
tion shall  alone  be  interdicted. 

"23.  No  individual  shall  have  a  claim  on 
any  particular  place  in  the  church—hence,  no 
particular  seats  can  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  individuals,  at  any  particular  divine  servide, 
either  for  interest  or  money. 

Definitions  as  to  the  government  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  parish  or  congregation. 

"  24.  The  congregation  conceive  it  to  be  the 
principal  object  of  Christianity. 

"  25.  The  constitution  of  the  congregation 
adheres  to  the  institutions  of  the  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians,  (Presbyterian  form,)  ne- 
vertheless it  may  be  altered  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times. 

"  26.  Admission  to  become  a  member  of  the 
congregation  takes  place  afler  a  voluntary 
declaration  of  their  adhesion  to,%nd  repetition 
of,  the  confession  of  faith  as  held  by  the  con- 
gregation. 

**  27.  Whoever  wishes  to  join  the  congrega- 
tion from  a  society  not  conlessing  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  must  receive  the  necessary  religious 
instruction,  previously  to  his  making  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  receiving  baptism. 

"28.  The  congregation  uses  its  ancient 
right  of  electing  its  own  ecclesiastics  and  au- 
thorities. Such  divines  as  can  produce  certifi- 
cates of  their  learning  and  manner  of  life,  are 
alone  eligible  for  the  ofiice  of  minister. 

'^29.  Every  ecclesiastic  shall  be  inducted 
into  the  congregation  and  his  ofiice,  by  a  so- 
lemn act 

'^  30.  The  appointment  of  an  ecclesiastic  to 
a  congregation  is  irrevocable,  and  his  removal 
can  only  be  considered  valid  in  accordance 
with  the  legal  definitions  existing  in  any  par- 
ticular country.  Grounds  of  removal  wnich 
do  not  come  within  the  compass  of  the  laws, 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  provincial  synod 
hereafter  to  be  formed. 

"  31.  The  congregation  is  to  be  represented 
by  the  eccfesiastics  and  chosen  elders;  the 
election  of  the  latter  takes  place  annually^  at 
Whitsuntide. 

"  32.  The  ecclesiastic,  or  ecclesiastics,  are 
to  have  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
offices ;  the  elders,  together  with  the  authori- 
ties, annually  chosen  from  amongst  themselves, 
are  to  direct  and  govern  all  otV 
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affairs  —  nevertheless,  the  ecclesiastic  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  elders. 

('33.  At  the  assemblies  of  the  cong^regation, 
the  place  of  honor  is  due  to  the  pastor  or  pas- 
tors, by  the  side  of  the  lay  authorities  of  the 
congregation,  which  is  the  authority  chosen 
from  the  body  of  the  elders.  ( Vide,  chap. 
32).  This  authority  of  the  congregation 
opens,  conduces,  and  closes  the  transactions 
of  the  congregation  in  a!l  its  affairs,  even 
those  which  concern  the  confession  of  faith, 
public  service,  and  the  cure  of  souls;  and  ev- 
ery ecclesiastic  shall  have  the  last  vole ;  but 
in  all  spiritual  affairs  he  has  the  right  of  speak- 
ing first  and  last. 

•'34.  The  congregation  shall  decide  upon 
the  laws  and  duties  in  the  constitution  to  be 
appointed,  .which  it  confers  on  ecclesiastics  and 
authorities,  as  welt  as  those  which  they  re- 
serve for  themselves. 

"  36.  The  congregation  consider  themselves 
justified  and  authorized  independently  and 
alone,  ever  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  and  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  to  alter  all  these  regulations : 
but  the  congregation  voluntarily  binds  itself, 
for  the  sake  of  unity,  to  give  notice  of  these  at 
the  next  general  council,  and  make  proposi- 
tions as  to  the  decision. 

Definiiiona  upon  ihe  General  CounciL 

('36.  General  assemblies  or  councils  shall 
have  for  their  object,  the  maintenance  of  unity 
in  ecclesiastical  existence,  so  far  as  this  unity 
does  not  restrict  the  freedom  of  conscience  of 
individuals  in  the  congregation,  and  of  the 
congregation  itself. 

''37.  The  general  council  shall  consist  of 
deputies  from  the  individual  Germati  Catholic 
congregations,  in  the  choice  of  whom  the  con- 
gregatioii  shall  not  be  restricted. 

"  38.  It  shall  be  open  to  each  congregation 
to  send  as  many  deputies  as  they  think  fit ;  but 
the  united  deputies  of  one  congregation  shall 
have  but  one  vote  in  the  resolutions. 

"  39.  Those  councils  only  shall  be  considered 
general,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  consti- 
tuted congregations  in  Germany  are  repre- 
sented ;  but  one  deputy  may  represent  several 
congregations. 

'<  40.  The  number  of  voting  deputies  at  a 
council  shall  consist  of,  at.  least,  two-thirds 
laymen,  and  only  one-third  ecclesiastical. 

"41.  The  resolutions  of  the  general  council 
are  to  be  considered  as  propositions,  and  only 
attain  their  full  validity  .when  they  shall  have 
been  laid  before  each  assembled  congregation 
of  Germany  for  consideration  and  approval, 
and  when  the  majority  of  these  parishes  shall 
have  adopted  them. 

'-  42.  The  declaration  to  be  given  by  each 
individual  congregation  concerning  the  adop- 
tion or  non-adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  a 
general  council,  must  be  always  sent  in  to  the 
authorities  of  the  local  congregation,  named  in 
definition  48,  within  the  space  of  three  months, 
in  the  non-cbmpliance  of^  which  such  declara- 


tion  on  the  definitions  with  regard  to  the 
subsequent  reception  or  rejection  of  a  determi- 
nation of  a  general  council  cannot  be  consi- 
dered. 

"43.  According  to  rule,  a  general  council 
shall  be  held  every  five  years,  nevertheless  at 
the  present  time,  and  until  all  arrangements 
of  the  German  Catholic  conffregations  shall 
be  made,  more  frequent  asseinblies  shall  take 
place. 

"44.  The  duration  of  each  general  r^onctl 
shall  be  directed  according  to  the  number 
and  importance  of  subjects  under  considera- 
tion. 

'^45.  The  place  of  holding  general  councila 
shall  vary,  and  equal  regard  be  shown  (as 
far  as  circumstances  will  admit)  to  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  Germany. 

''46.  Each  general  council  shall,  at  one  of 
its  earliest  sittings,  decide  at  what  plac^e  the 
next  council  shall  be  held. 

"47.  For  external  unity  the  authoritiea  of 
the  congregation  of  that  place  where  the  last 
has  b^en  held,  and  the  authorities  of  that  place 
where  the  next  is  to  be  held,  shall  effect  the 
meeting  in  the  following  manner : — 

"48.  The  authority  of  the  coijgregatioa  of 
that  place,  where  the  next  council  is  to  be 
held,  sends  the  same  an  invitation  in  the  pub- 
lic  papers,  and  according  to  pleasure,   by 
especial  circulars  to  individual  congregations, 
opens  the  general  council,  after  the  constttul- 
ing  of  which,  he  gives'  over  the  documents 
and  other  objects  to  the  chosen  authority,  {vide 
def.  49,)  and  receives  all  the  acts  and  objects 
again  from  his  hands  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  council.    Hereupon  he  has  to  receive  the 
declaratiqn  to  be^  sent  to  him  bv  the  individual 
congregations,  (ride  defs.  41,42,)  and  to  make 
their  result  pubhcly  known  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  appointed  space  of  time,  specifying 
the  affirmative  or  negative  {eide  del.  42}  de- 
cision of  each  congregation,  and  of  those  who 
have  neglected  to  send  in  that  declaration, 
afler  which  his  office  expires.    Then  he  sends 
all  the  documents,  writings,  and  other  objects, 
having  reference  to  the  general  councils,  to 
the  authorities  of  the  congregation  of  that 
place  where  the  next  council  is  to  be  held. 
The  latter  now  act  in  a  similar  manner,  as  has 
been  prescribed. 

"  49.  The  first  act  after  the  opening  of  every 
council  must  be  the  choice  of  an  authority, 
(president,)  by  means  of  a  poll. 

"  50.  The  sittings  of  general  councils  are 
public;  and  their  transactions  6hali4)e  printed 
as  fully  as  possible. 

'^  51.  All  these  definitions  are  not,  however, 
and  shall  not  be  appointed  definitively  for  all 
times ;  but  can,  and  must  be  altered,  accord- 
ing to  the  consciousness  of  the  times,  of  the 
congregation  of  the  church." 

Sach  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  arti« 
cles  of  faith,  and  the  points  of  practice 
prbposed  and  followed  by  the  members  of 
the  new  German  Catholic  Church ;  and  ia 
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presenting  them  to  the  public,  1  have  ad- 
hered most  exactly  to  the  original,  giving, 
as  far  as  I  could,  the  peculiar  force  of  each 
German  word.  The  original  is  of  consi- 
derable difficulty,  mohi  of  the  expressions 
being  very  different  from  those  in  familiar 
use  in  the  country. 

Upon   the  day   following  the   banquet, 
there  was  to  have  been  a  still  larger  assem- 
bly— in  fact,  a  sort  of  "  aggregate  meeting" 
of  all  the  members  of  the  new  Catholic 
Church,  held  at  Heidelberg.     But  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  to  M. 
Ronge,  politely  conveyed  by  the  lieutenant 
of  police,  put  an  end  to  the  affair ;  and  a 
second  message,  conveyed  in  the  course  of 
the  same  day,  obliged  the  great  reformer  to 
quit  the  town  in  a  very  expeditious  man- 
ner.    Upon  that  very  day,  the  Grand  Duke, 
who  generally  resides  either  at  Carlsruhe 
or  Manheim,  happened  to  be  in  the  town, 
on  his  way  home  from  a  grand  "  Lands- 
wirthschaft,"    or   festival   of  the  farming 
society,  held  at  Mosbach,  on  the  Neckar ; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  reception  of 
him — the  potentate — the  grand  monarque 
' — the    sovereign  of   the  land — the    man 
whose  hands  held  the  issues  of  life  and 
death — who  had  soldiers  under  him,  and 
ministers  to  do  his  will — and  that  of  the  re- 
former, was  most  startling.     From  the  win- 
dows of  the  "  Hotel  Ernst,"  I  witnessed 
the  duke's  departure;  and  a  couple  of  car- 
riages, with  a  few  soldiers  for  an  escort, 
formed   the   whole   cortege.     Few   turned 
their  heads  as  he  passed  by ;  and  none  bade. 
'*  God  speed  him  !"     An  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, the  great  reformer  ivent  on  his  way, 
and  every  house  and  every  street  poured 
forth  its  inhabitants.     Men  and  women — 
youth   and    age — the    professor    and    the 
student — the  matron  and  the  girl — burgh- 
ers,  doctors,   lawyers,  shopkeepers — men 
of  all  ranks  and  classes,  streamed  forth  in 
a  mighty  tide,  to  hail  him  ere  he  went.     It 
was  more  like  the  triumphal  procession  of 
a  conqueror  than  any  thing  else.     Wreaths 
were  flung  down  from  the  windows  as  he 
passed  ;  acclamations  rent  the  air  :  while 
the  Grand   Duke  of  Baden,  in    his  own 
dominion,  passed  unregarded  by,  the  whole 
city  rose  like  one  man,  to  thunder  forth 
their  applause,  and  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
**8chlecte  falsche    priester"  of  Germany. 
The  scenes  which  he  has  attempted  to  de- 
scribe passed  under  the  author's  own  eye  ; 
and  as  he  is  well  aware  what  interest  is  at- 
tached to  the  minutest  particulars  connect- 
ed with  a  great  popular  movement  in  a  dia- 
Vol.  VII.— No.  IV.  36 
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**  The  niisl  that  over  the  mar»h  gliJcp.** 

A  light  cloud  at  first  spreads  and  expands, 
until  it  envelopes  the  heights  above  it. 
That  this  may  be  the  result  of  the  present 
movement,  the  writer  does  not  venture  to 
predicate ;  but  it  is  not  the  niore  unlikely 
to  prove  successful,  from  the  fact  of  its  first 
adherents,  like  those  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, being  found  among  the  humble 
ranks  of  life. 


From  the  LiMrary  Oatette. 
COLLEGE  JOKES  AND  ANECDOTES. 

Four  Lectures  on  the  Advantages  of  a 
Classical  Education,  as  an  Auxiliary 
to  a  Commercial  Education,  S^c,  By  A. 
Amos,  Esq.,  4*c.  8vo.  pp.  281.  London, 
R.  fieutley. 

When  narrow  utilitarian  opinions  have 
been  and  are  apt  to  run  into  the  extreme  of 
undervaluing  all  classical  endowment,  these 
Le6tures  are  peculiarly  valuable  in  recall- 
ing the  public  to  a  right  estimate  of  the 
subject.  Perhaps  for  centuries  the  system  of 
learned,  or,  as  it  was  called,  liberal  educa- 
tion, was  pursued  with  far  too  much  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  practical  and  useful.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  lapse  into 
the  opposite  antipodes,  and  run  a-muck  at 
all  that  is  so  elevating  to  the  soul  of  mair, 
and  delightful  to  his  being,  as  is  found  in 
t^he  treasuries  of  ancient  learning.  Mr. 
Amos  has  pointed  this  out  with  great  force, 
and  demonstrated  that  the  merchant  is  not 
the  worse  for  being  the  scholar,  the  trades- 
man for  being  ^ble  to  understand  a  little  of 
the  means  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  nor  the 
commercial  classes  generally  for  having  a 
resort  from  the  toils  of  business  in  the  re- 
finements and  solace  of  literary  relaxation. 
But  having  stated  the  principle  and  charac- 
ter of  his  work,  we  must  leave  it  to  be  pe- 
rused by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
discussion ;  for  it  offers  no  opportunity  for ' 
synopsis  nor  analysis  within  the  moderate 
compass  we  could  allow  to  it.  There  is, 
hcMvever,  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  notes 
of  the  table-talk  of  a  combination-room  in 
the  last  century ;  from  which  we  trust  the 
subjoined  extracts  will  be  acceptable.     . 

FACETIJE. 

"  Paley,  having  been  out  fishing  for  a  whole 
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day,  was  asked  on  his  return  if  he  bad  met 
with  good  sport  ^  Oh  yes,'  said  he ;  *  1  have 
caught  no  nc<h,  to  be  sure  ',  but  1  have  made  a 
sermon.' 

"  Lord  Abercorn  used  to  call  frequently  up- 
on Peniberton,  who  kept  in  Meredith's  stiir- 
case,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  making  as 
much  noise  as  poesibie  in  coming  down  stairs. 
Meredith  one  day  ran  out  and  seized  him,  de- 
claring that  he  was  the  most  troublesome  fel- 
low in  the  world,  and  that  he  believed  that  he 
ran  ten  times  down  the  stairs  for  once  goin^ 
up. 

*<  Jones  nsked  one  of  his  pupils  why  the  rain- 
bow was  round.  He  answered,  because  the 
sun  was  round.  Jones  then  aslced  him  what 
the  figure  of  the  bow  would  be  if  the  sun  were 
square ;  and  he  immediately  replied,  *  Square, 
to  be  sure,  sir.' 

**  A  person  at  Tavel's  lectures  was  desired 
to  cotietruct  the  figure  in  the  second  proposi- 
tion of  Euclid,  where  the  point  was  upon  the 
line.  Al\er  hesitating  for  some  time,  he  cried 
out,  ^  Oh,  I  understand  it  now — the  point  will 
vanish  when  the  line  and  it  are  together.'  He 
was  a  soph. 

"  Drs.  Hoadley  and  Sherlock  were  educated 
together  at  Catherine  Hall,  and  were  great  ri- 
vals even  at  that  time.  Having  been  at  lec- 
tures one  morning  in  Tully's  Offices,  Sherlock 
sa^'s  to  Hoadley,  ^You  made  a  great  figure 
this  itiorning,  Hoadley,  with  the  assistance  of 
Cockman?  *•  Nay,'  says  Hoadley,  *  I  could  not 
procure  one ;  there  is  only  a  smgle  copy  in 
Cambridge,  which  I  found  that  you  had  gou* 

**  Jones  observing  to  a  minor  canon,  as  he 
supposed  it  was,  whom  he  met  with  in  the  ca- 
thedral at  Winchester,  that  it  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  great  antiquity.  *  Yes,  sir,'  says 
he,  ^  it  is  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  old.* 

*^  Parish  went,  by  the  vice-chancellor's  di- 
rections, during  Frend^s  trial,  into  the  gallery 
to  Tommy  Fox  of  Catherine  Hall,  whom  he 
charged  positively  with  having  clapped  in  a 
furious  manner.  Fox,  putting  out  his  wooden 
hand  replied,  *  I  wish  it  were  in  rov  power,  sir.* 

'*  F.  G.,  in  his  way  to  Hauxton  Mills  church. 
caught  a  young  partridge,  which  he  put  into 
I  lis  pocket.  In  the  middle  of  the  service  he 
had  occasion  to  pull  out  his  handkerchief^  and 
out  flew  the  partridge.  '  Never  miod,  master.^ 
said  his  clerk,  ^  1  have  marked  him  down  in  the 
belfry.' 

*•'  Mr.  G.  of  Norwich  prayed  ibr  rain  in  tlie 
spring,  and  his  parishioners  expressing  their 
astonishment,  *  1  see,'  he  said, '  you  ore  no  fox- 
hunters.' 

*^Dr.  S.,  Prebendary  of  Rochester,  upon  a 
complaint  made  by  Bishop  Piersc  that  he  did 
not  reside  long  enough,  replied  that  he  *  resided 
the  best  part  of  the  year '  (the  time  of  audit). 

'*  A  frivolous  objection  having  been  made 
to  a  gentleman's  name,  Pegus,  it  was  ob8er\'* 
ed,  that  if  it  had  been  Pejus,  it  would  have 
been  worse.  This  was  repeateil  by  another, 
ignorant  of  Latin,  on  occasion  of  hearing  the 
like  objection  made  at  another  time,  who  said, 
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that  if  the  name  had  been  Pejus,  it  would  have 
been  no  better. 

^  A  tenant  of  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  be- 
ing out  hunting  with  him,  plied  him  so  thick 
with  *  My  lord,*  and  *Your  lordship,' that  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  him,  Lord  Frederick  leaped 
over  an  immense  high  gate ;  but  the  man  fol- 
lowed him  and  exclaimed,  *  O  Lord,  O  Lord, 
my  lord,  your  lordship  took  a  desperate  leap !' 

*'  In  the  address  published  by  the  Spanish 
minister  Alcadia,  to  the  people,  in  October, 
1794,  was  this  passage:  '  I  have  given  direc- 
tions for  a  general  fast  throughout  the  king- 
dom, in  order  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
Almighty  Qod,  But,  notwithstanding  this,  do 
oot  despair,  or  tliink  your  afiairs  irretrieva- 
ble.' 

'<  Coulthiirst,  preaching  upon  original  sin. 
at  St  Mary's,  said,  '  But  perhaps  it  will  be 
objected,  that  we  did  not  choose  Adam  for  our 
representative  in  sinning,  and  we  are  not  there- 
fore answerable  for  his  offences.  I  answer, 
that  God  chose  for  us ;  and  we  must  allow 
that  He  was  capable  of  making  as  proper  an 
election  as  we  ourselves.' 

^'Coulthurst  had  attended  a  person  at  the 
place  of  execution,  and,  by  his  consolatory 
conversation,  had  made  the  man  die  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction.  Akehurst  of  King's, 
meeting  him  at  the  Drum,  said.  <  Well,  Mr. 
Coulihurst,  you  sent  your  friend  to  the  other 
world  quite  comfortable;  it  was,  indeed,  ex- 
tremely kind  of  you.'  Coulthurst  replied,  '  I 
should  be  happy  to  do  a  similar  favor  for  you, 
Afr.  Akehurst,  without  fee  or  reward.' 

<<  An  examinee  defined  faith  to  be  <  a  ready 
and  easy  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  any 
thing  proposed.' 

"  *  Si  foret  in  terris  rideret  DtmocriiUBy 
«eu.' — A  boy  at  St  Paul's  school  read  this  line, 
making  the  false  quantity  indicated.  Dr. 
Roberts  observed,  that  <  Deroocritus  would 
have  had  good  reason  to  laugh  indeed.' 

<<  Tom  Atkins  told  Billy  Moor  that  he  had 
printed  the  initial  letters  of  paragraphs  in  his 
book  so  very  large,  in  order  to  make  a  volume 
of  tolerable  size,  that  one  might  turn  a  buggy 
in  every  O,  and  brush  a  coat  upon  every  T. 

<'  Senate-house  ouestions  and  ansvvers: — 
What  is  matter  ?  Answer:  <  Any  thing  com- 
bustible.' Whether  does  the  earth  move  round 
the  sun,  or  the  sun  round  the  earth  ?  Answer: 
'  That,  sir,  depends  upon  circumstances,  I 
should  apprehend — sometimes  the  one,  some- 
times the  other.' 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  M.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  B. 
were  prosecuted  by  Lord  Harcourt  for  shoot- 
ing tipon  his  manor.  The  cause  was  tried  at 
the  Oxford  assizes;  Mr.  Bearcrofk^  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  said  to  the  jury,  <  I  will 
call  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Kev.  Mr.  M. 
said  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  Q — d  d — n  your  blood, 
why  do  you  walk  so  fasti  and  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  B.  replied  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.,  G — d  d— n 
your  blood,  why  do  you  walk  so  slow?' 

"J.  P.  of  S told  some  of  the  farmers 

who  had  offended  him  'that  they  woyld  be 
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wanting  justice  soon,  but  they  should  have  lit- 
tle enough  of  it  for  money.' 

"  Dr.  M.  was  a  remarkably  dirty  man,  and 
having  come  into  Hall  one  day  very  late  for 
dinner,  he  made  several  apologies  for  it  to  the 
President,  alleging,  among  the  reasons,  that 
he  had  been  turning  a  great  many  things.  '  I 
wish,'  said  Anti-Sejanus  Scot,  '  you  had  turn- 
ed your  shirt' 

'*X.,  Bishop  of  London,  examined  Wad- 
dmgton's  father  for  Deacon's  orders;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  another  candidate, 
who  was  asked  by  the  Bishop,  •  Who  was  the 
primus  diacOnus?"  He  answered,  'Stepha- 
nus.'  The  bishop  corrected  him,  'Steph&nua, 
mi  fili.'  <Non,  dignissime  pater,  Steph&nus 
fuit  primus  diac5nus,  sed  Stepnftnus  fuit  primus 
diac0nu8.' 

The  following  epitaph  is  in  Trinity  church- 
yard, Cambridge : — 

'  Here  lies  John  DunDf  likewise  Richard  Dunn, 
They  were  no  relations  at  all 
Except  that  one  lived  in  Trinity  parish,  the  other 
in  Trinity  Hall ' 

*'  <  The  joys  of  heaven,'  said  a  preacher  at 
Pocklington,  ^  can  not  be  conceived,  nor  can  I 
describe  them  from  this  pulpit' 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  R.,  of  Pocklington,  was  go- 
ing to  serve  his  church  one  very  bad  morning, 
and  turned  round  with  much  exultation  to  ask 
his  servant  '  whether  he  thought  Mr.  B.  would 
go  to  hisT  The  servant  replied,  *He's  none 
sich  a  fool !' 

"  Neville,  when  at  Scarborough,  having 
spoken  of  two  persons  at  Duffield  who  had 
killed  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  brace  of 
snipe  in  two  days.  Smallpage  put  him  out  of 
countenance  by  relating  a  story  oi  the  captain 
of  an  Indiaman  having  fired  one  of  his  great 
guns,  loaded  with  small  shot,  and  killed  fifly- 
six  dozen  of  pigeons,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges — the  shot  striking  the  gravel  which 
did  more  execution  than  the  shot  itself. 

"  A  Johnian,  who  was  at  Burlington  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bagot,  gave 
for  a  toast,  '  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell.' 

"Lord  S.  was  persuaded  by  some  of  his 
school-fellows  to  pound  a  whetstone,  and  eat 
part  of  it,  in  order  to  sharpen  his  appetite. 

^  A  person  asked  Chapinan  if  the  tolling  of 
a  bell  did  not  put  him  in  mind  of  his  latter  end. 
He  replied,  '  No,  sir ;  but  the  rope  puts  me  in 
mind  of  yours.* 

^-  Dr.  Gregory,  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of 
Llandafi^  writes:  4  must  confess,  there  are 
scarcely  any  productions  which  I  find  so  unin- 
teresting as  the  Greek  tragedies :  the  unifor- 
mity, the  nothingness  of  their  plots,  their 
tedious  declamations,  and  their  snip-snap  dia- 
logues, are  poorly  compensated  for  by  a  few 
elegant  odes-,  and  a  few  beautiful  and  striking 
sentiments.' " 


MY  OLD  HOME. 


It  ivb*  ■  Tiaion  of  my  home  tbat  roM  bvlbre 

««ze. 
At,  midat  (he  nalchei  of  Ihe  night,  I  dreamt  of 

other  dayi ; 
A  viaion  of  my  esrlj  home— hovr  beiutifut  and 

bright '. 
Bui  yet  H  aadnew  mingled  witb  clia  image  of  de- 

I  thought  I  atood  within  ita  valla;  Ihe  aanahine 

■hone  ■>  gaj 
As  on  thai  morn  I  look'd  my  lail,  then  lore  my- 

aelf  away  ; 
The    aheltering    Ireea,    the   graiiy    plat   which 

Biretch'd  befDra  Ihe  door, 
Were  alill  aa  freahly  green  and  hrightaatbey  had 

been  oryore. 

I  WW  the  apoti  Where  once  we  ptay'd,  ihe  nalka 
where  once  we  ranged. 

And  still  they  loak'd  (he  ume  to  me,  my  heart 
alone  was  chnngi'd  ; 

The  rhurchynrd  wnlla  alood  gray  and  cold  be- 
neath the  noonday  sun, 

And  ahadowa  rested  on  the  graTsa,  as  they  of 
old  bad  done. 

And  'midat  Iheae  graves  I  noted  one,  though  it 

waa  not  atone ; 
The   mellow   auoahine  aoftty   play'd   upon    the 

Bcutptured  alone. 
My  moiher'a  voice  waa  in  mice  ear*,  aa  in  tny 

cbildhood'a  day. 
She  told  me  of  a  Saviour 'a  love,  and  taught  my 

lipa  lo  pray. 


r  many  daya  had  poaa'd  away  aince  I  had 

And  1  had  left  my  father'a  hearth  lo  ecek 

olher'a  care  ; 
Had  left  my  childhood'a  annny  apoia,  in  oi 

for  eooiher'a  love  gave  np  my  loved  c 


There  waa  no  change  Id  ought  J  aaw  ;  no  envioBB 

a  bade  bad  paaa'd 
a  thoae  Mr  and  open  biowa,  aince  I   bad 

aaeD  ihem  I  ait. 
The  langbing  eye,  the  aunay  amile,  did  still  vaitb 

Bui  though  they  look'd  the  aame  lome,  I  did  >«l 
Jetl  the  aame. 

For  lile  to  me  had  oped  iu  page,  and  though  no 

Siefhad  ahed 
and  chilling  bitterneai  on  my  devoted 

I  letl  thia  world  had  olfaer  aeenea  than  thoae  I 

once  had  known. 
And  1  maal  aharein  olbera'carea.ifl  would alitiD 


I  caw  each  dear  familiar  apot,  each 

■    thing; 
I  fSili  once  more  upon  my  cheek  my  i 


old  familii 


le  ear  off 
And  kindred  voices  welcomed  me  unto  my  home 


again 


hia  wonted 


My  falher,  with  bia  anowy  hair,  aat  ii 

place. 
And  tmiles  orfoDdeat  greeting  aboQi 

loved  face ; 
And  aiater  forma  came  crowding  round,  in  happl- 

neas  and  leara, 
To  bid  me  welcome,  with  tb«  looki  I  loved  ir 

other  yeara. 


And 

inch  •■ 

life:   ita 

ahine  and  ita  el 

Moat  cheque 

atill  the 

veiled  path  which  leads  ua 

to  the 

tomb. 

Ah 

'tnL 

till   that 

nto  ua  thecheeriDg  hope 

To 

6n'd?r 

"^  from 

earthly  change,  a  laatiDg; 

home 

n  Heave 

C.  A.  W. 

THE  ROSE'S  FUNERAL. 
Prom  the  Oerman  of  Frledrlch  Ton  Sallei. 


With  shady  branchci  o'er  me, 
On  a  bed  of  Bowera  I  lay, 

And  there  1  aiw  before  me 
A  wanton  hoy  at  play. 

He  pluck 'd  a  roae,  bat  weary 
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The  chafers  black  came  creeping, 

They  pull'd  the  green  cord  right  well, 

To  waken  all  the  sleeping. 

With  the  sound  of  the  fun'ial  bell. 

The  may-bells  lightly  flinging 

A  soft,  yet  piercing  sound, 
ToJd  the  news,  by  their  solemn  ringing, 

lo  all  the  country  round. 

From  every  side  then  hurried 

Magic  forms— a  motley  throng, 
The  rose  was  to  be  buried 

'Mid  organ  play  and  song. 

The  branches  arching  proudly, 

A  fine  cathedral  made, 
And  through  the  silence,  loudly 

The  brook  its  organ  play'd. 

The  flow'ra  came,  aad  clothes  wearing. 
Their  s  ster's  loss  to  deplore, 

Ihe  Illy,  her  white  robes  wore. 

She  pray*d  to  Heaven  turning,— 

I  heard  not  tliat  she  pray'd  j 
But  like  sighs  her  fragrance  burning. 

Her  depth  of  grief  be  tray 'd. 

I  aaw  the  butterflies  haste  them  ; 

At  the  altar  their  place  they  took. 
Their  bright  choir-vestments  grac'd  them. 

Their  wings  with  anguish  shook. 

The  bees  were  swiftly  coming. 

Across  the  fields  they  flew ; 
The  flow/rs,  while  these  were  humming, 

ohed  silent  tears  of  dew. 

The  chafers  were  digging  leatly, 

A  grave,  the  moss  beneath, 
The  bees  began  most  sweetly. 

Their  song  on  the  rose's  death. 

•»  She  who  was  once  our  pleasure, 
To  all  deep  pain  has  giv'n. 
Let  the  bells  ring  a  fun'rai  measure,  « 

•  Let  songs  ascend  to  Heavn.  -^ 


A 
V 


**  Let  her  lovely  form,  reposing 

By  the  moss-jrown  earth  be  pressed, 
There  hue  and  fragrance  losing. 
It  peacefully  can  rest.  I*  t. 

*»  When  the  worms  about  it  creeping. 

Gnaw  that  fafr  form  greedily—  ^ 

Oh,  still  abstain  from  weeping. 

For  her  soul— her  soul  i*  free. 

Ai 

"  Ye  know  the  scent  she  bore  once,  \  \ 

The  immortal  part  is  this. 
And  through  the  air  'twill  soar  once,  Ai 

To  realms  of  endless  bliss. 

«  VV  here  angeia  their  hymns  are  singing  No 

To  the  Great  One,  fn  the  skies,       *  j 

Will  the  soul,  her  bright  way  winging,  W] 

On  spirit-pinions  rise.  I         > 

36*  ' 
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When,  if  the  world  had  been  oar  own. 
We  thought  how  chang'd  should  be  iti  state — 

Then  every  coi  should  be  a  throne. 
The  poor  as  happy  as  the  great ! — 

When  we'd  that  scheme  whieh  Lore  imparts, 

That  chain  all  interest  to  bind — 
The  fellowship  of  human  hearts, 

The  federauon  of  mankind  ! 
And  thouffh  witli  us  time  travels  on. 

Still  relics  of  our  youth  remain. 
As  some  flowers,  when  their  spring  is  gone. 

Yet  late  in  autumn  bloom  again. 

Alas  !  'mid  worldly  things  and  men, 

Love's  hard  to  caution  or  convince  > 
And  hopes,  which  were  but  fables  then, 

Have  left  with  us  their  moral  since  > 
The  twilight  of  the  memory  cheers 

The  soul  with  many  a  star  sublime, 
And  still  the  mists  of  other  years 

Hang  deW'drops  on  the  leaves  of  Time. 

For  what  was  then  obscure  and  far 

Hath  grown  more  radiant  to  our  eyes, 
Although  the  promised,  hoped-for  star 

Of  social  love  hath  yet  to  rise. 
Still  foot  by  foot  the  world  is  crosl— 

Still  onward,  though  it  slow  appear : 
Who  knows  how  small  a  balance  lost 

Might  cast  the  bright  sun  from  its  sphere ! 

All  time  is  lost  in  littleness ! 

All  time,  alas !  if  rightly  shown, 
Is  but  a  shadow,  more  or  less, 

Upon  life's  lowly  dial  thrown. 
The  greatest  pleasures,  greatest  grief. 

Can  never  bear  the  test  of  years  : 
The  pleasures  vanish  leaf  b^  leaf. 

The  sorrow  wastes  away  in  tears. 

Then,  though  it  seem  a  trifling  space 

Since  youth,  and  love,  and  hope  were  ours. 
Yet  those  who  love  us  most  may  trace 

The  hand  of  age  amid  our  flowers. 
Thus  day  by  day  life's  ages  grow  J 

The  sands  which  hourly  fall  and  climb 
Mark  centuries  in  their  ceaseless  flow, 

And  cast  the  destinies  of  Time. 

Cbarlci  Swai5. 


INVOCATION  OF  DEATH. 

CoMK  to  the  grave's  quiet  slumber, — 

Passionate  heart ! 
At  the  dread  sound  of  thy  dooming. 

Why  dost  thou  start  P 
Oft  didst  thou  sorrow  and  languish. 

Willing  to  go ; 
Wearily  weeping— lamenting— 

Heavy  with  woe ; 
Now  is  the  lime  of  thy  calling. 

Why  dost  thou  shrink  f 
Why  dost  thou  turn  with  such  loathing 

From  the  grave's  brink  ? 


Soft  is  the  depth  of  its  shadow, 

See  thou,  and  mark ; 
Peaceful  the  bed  now  preparing 

In  the  chill  dark  ! 
Here  the  wild  Sea  of  Life's  tumuli 

Ceaseth  to  roar ; 
Here  the  vain  fever  of  loving 

Yexetb  no  more ; 
Here,  shall  no  sound  of  reproachee 

Bitterly  said. 
Filling  the  heart  with  hot  aching, 

Trouble  the  Dead  \ 


Here  are  no  partings-^no  leaving 

Friends  dearly  joined ; 
Here  is  no  sobbing  and  moaning 

Borne  on  the  wind  ; 
Here  shall  bo  hope,  fondly  cherished. 

Crumble  away ; — 
Calm  in  its  white  shroud,  and  painless 

Lies  the  still  clay. 
Though  »11  the  schemes  it  was  planning 

On  the  high  earth,. 
Wreeked,  ere  the  hour  of  fulfilment. 

Die  in  their  birth  I 


Come  I  with  what  thought  dost  thou  linger  f 

Hast  thou  not  tried 
All  the  world's  promising  pleasures  ? 

Which  doth  abide  ? 
Which  of  them  blest  thy  attainment  ? 

Water  on  sand ! 
Wild  flowers,  whose  stalks  have  been  brok«i 

By  a  child's  hand  I 
Which  of  them  failed  thee  not  alwaya 

When  most  desired ; 
Mocking  with  unsought  fruition. 

When  the  heart  tired  t 


Hath  not  the  friend  of  thy  bosom 

Broken  his  trust  ? 
Were  not  the  loved  of  thy  kindred 

Laid  in  the  dust  ? 
Did  not  thy  foes  and  oppressors 

Hise  and  grow  proud  f 
While  the  heads  sank  of  thy  kind  ones. 

Humbled  and  bowed  ? 
Why  wouldstthou  mournfully  linger 

In  a  bad  world  ? 
Bark,  which  the  storm-blast  hath  beaten. 

Get  thy  sail  furled  ! 

Come  !  thou  shalt  know  the  deep  quiet 

Yearned  for  in  vain. 
When  thou  wert  maddened  with  striving. 

Weary  of  pain. 
Come  \  thou  shalt  meet  all  thy  dear  ones. 

Lost  long  ago. 
In  the  old  days,  when  their  dying 

Wrung  thee  with  wo  ! 
Earth — for  thy  burial,  lorn  one — 

Opens  her  breast ; 
Deeply  thy  bed  hath  been  hollowed, 

dome  to  thy  rest ! 
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AT  LAST. 


BT   MRS.   CHARLXI   TIIIBLBT. 

[BufiMted  by  having  heard  of  a  ladj  who  died  mannarinf 
the  words,  *•  At  latt !  at  last !"] 

**  At  lait !  at  Jaat  !'*  words  oft  aod  lightly  spoken, 

What  solemn  import  from  thy  Hpa  they  bore; 
Were  they  the  record  of  a  spirit  broken — 

Of  a  tried  heart  o'erwearied  to  the  core  ? 
A  sad  rejoicing  that  earth's  waste  was  trayeH'd, 

Its  idol  fanes  all  poss'd  or  dimly  seen ; 
That  thy  fate's   tnickeniog  mystery  was  unra- 
veird, 

That  rest  was  near  thee  with  no  gulf  between, 

«*  At  last!  at  last?" 


Or  did  some  glimpses  of  a  brighter  morning 
Break  through  the  dense  cloud  of  thy  mortal 
night, 
Whose  steadfast  radiance  all  the  yiew  adorning. 
Shuts  earth's  receding  shadows  from  thy  sight  ? 
Did  the  dim  vision  of  a  better  portion, 
That  stay'd  thy  soul  througn  many  a  mournful 
hour. 
Freed  from  life's  clinging  dreams,  from  doubt's 
distortion, 
Visit  thee  in  the  fulness  of  its  power, 

<«  At  last!  at  last?" 

^  At  last !"  how  many  of  earth's  wasting  passions, 

Its  loves,  its  hates,  its  wild  ambitions,  Keep 
A  watchful  iriffil  till  that  sentence  fashions 

The  lot,  and  leaves  them — to  rejoice  or  weep  ! 
How  many  a  heart  hasmark'dits  own  slow  wast- 
ing, 

As  the  one  life-boon  held  its  li^ht  afar, 
The  bitterness  of  hope  deferr'd  still  tasting. 

Till  the  prize  vanisli'd  like  a  falling  star, 

<•  At  last!  at  last!" 

**  At  laat !"  why  haunt'st  thou  us  when  sunny 
childhood 

Sports  'mid  the  6owers  of  its  own  glorious  day  ? 
The  ring  of  its  sweet  laughter  in  the  wild  wood 

Brings  to  the  heart  no  token  of  thy  sway  ; 
Sorrow  and  sin  to  its  fresh  thought  are  strangers. 

And  as  a  halo  gladness  girds  it  round  ; 
Yet  who  shall  say,  amid  the  world's  rude  dan- 

What  wreck  of  peace,  of  beauty  shall  be  found 

>' At  last!  at  last!" 

"At  last !"  who  has  not  watch*d  beside  the  pil- 
low 

Where  some  frail  human  idol  fading  lay  ; 
The  fair  head  drooping  as  a  graceful  willow 

O'er  the  dark  waters  that  bear  all  away  ; 
How  the  lip  blanches  and  the  pulses  quicken 

As  fear  and  hope  alternate  find  a  tone. 
Till  on  the  shrinking  spirit  of  the  stricken 

The  dread  truth  breaks — the  heart  is  left  alone 

"At  last!  at  last!" 


<*  At  last !"  O  pilgrim,  as  a  magic  finger 
Points  it  not  often  to  each  thought  of  thine. 

So  proud  amid  earth's  passing  bowers  to  linger, 
And  bound  so  consciously  for  one  great  shrine. 


Love  may  grow  cold,  hope  cheat,  and  friends  for- 
sake thee. 
Or  joy  make  bright  the  brief  path  thou  hast 
trod  ; 
Yet  must  the  one  great  promis'd  day  o'ertake 
thee, 
And  thy  soul  yield  its  reiskoning  up  to  God 

««  At  last!  at  last!" 


THE  MOTHER'S  FAITH. 
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<<  Hark  how  the  wind  is  whistling.  Mother, 

List  to  the  driving  rain ; 
And,  alas !  to  think  that  my  g^entle  brother 

Is  tossed  on  the  stormy  main." 
The  mother  raised  her  meek  blue  eye 
From  the  holy  book  to  the  stormy  sky. 
And  a  moment's  blush  went  o'er  her  brow 
As  she  thought  of  the  boiling  flood  below. 
But  she  checked  her  human  weakness  well, 
And  sighed  for  the  heart  that  would  rebel ; 
And  then  she  meekly  spoke — "  My  love, 
I  will  not  fear,  there  s  a  God  above." 


**  But  I  have  been  to  the  garden,  mother. 

And  the  vine  is  trailed  and  torn. 
One  rose-tree  crushed,  and  pale  the  other 

Droops  like  a  thing  forlorn; 
And  oh !  all  night  how  the  tall  trees  creaked. 
As  if  some  fearful  woe  they  shrieked." 
Again  the  mother's  pale  cheek  burned. 
As  she  thought  of  him  for  whom  she  yearned  ; 
But  she  spoke  again  in  holy  trust, 
*<  The  God  I  worship  is  good  and  just." 

<*But  look  at  the  tossing  waves,  mother, 

How  they  dash,  and  foam,  and  roar, 
And  the  wild  winds  howling  almost  smother 

Their  echoinffs  ashore." 
The  mother  looked  to  the  ocean  wild. 
And  her  heart  grew  sick  for  her  absent  child. 
And  the  strong  prayer  rose  from  that  swelling 
heart — 
My  God,  thy  help  and  aid  impart." 


C( 


"Look,  look  to  the  path  from  the  beach,  mother. 

Some  neighbor  that  must  be-- 
Oh,  should  he  say  mine  only  brother 

Is  wrecked  in  that  stormy  sea." 
But  the  mother's  brow  grew  deeplier  flushed, 
And  her  very  breath  at  her  heart  was  hushed. 
And  the  light  in  her  meek  and  trustful  eye 
Grew  bright  as  a  star  in  a  frosty  sky ; 
Then  over  the  cottage  floor  she  sprung. 
And  back  the  door  on  its  hinges  flung, 
And  round  her  wet  and  weary  boy 
She  flung  her  arms  in  feverisn  joy. 
The  ffallant  ship  is  all  a  wreck, 
But  she  hath  fallen  upon  his  neck ; 
His  hard-earned  wealth  is  lost  and  gone. 
But  the  God  of  mercy  hath  spared  her  son. 


MISCELLANIES. 


CoHrRiiBCD  Am  RiiLWAr— "The  medium 
oftlie  molive  power  ii  an  apparalus  of  iron, 
iag  groOTea  BloDg  ibe  ■idei,  which  std  formeil 
with  eilreme  aecurEMiy.  A  aection  of  this  appa- 
ralua  will  «ho«  ■  curre  od  silher  side,  which 
cUTvei  Bra  aegmenta  afa  circln  of  lihe  diametei 
Along  the  aidei  of  the  grooved  iron  beam  pieces 
of  cloth,  prepared  wilh  'gulla  perclia,'  are  '' ' 
and  boiled  securely  down  at  the  top  and  bo 
edgea.  Thii  cloth  i>  not  tishlly  alrained  acroas 
the  iroovei,  but  i>  partially  loose,  so  thai  it  may 
be  aSapled  lo  thecarTS  or  tiollo\*,and  so  that  the 
condensed  air  may  beblonn  in  between  ifaactoth 
and  Ihe  iron  groove,  to  inflate  the  cloth,  and  cause 
it  forcibly  lo  project  at  tha  aides  of  the  beam,  thus 
converted,  as  it  were,  into  a  fleiible  or  eloitic 
tube.  Fixed  lo  the  carriage,  and  dcscendini  an 
ai  to  work  wilh  oiaelDeu  on  either  aide  «r(he 
beam,  are  iwo  thick  wooden  wheels,  or  friclion 
rollflra,  the  peripheries  of  which  are  turned  exact- 
ly to  correspond  wilb  curves  in  the  lidci  of  Ihe 
iron  beam.    These  rollers  are  tightened,  laterally, 

Dghtly  againit  the  clolha  with  grooves.  When 
the  condensed  air  is  admitted  behind  the  carriage, 
il  ruahea  towards  theee  wheels,  and  inflates  tliB 
tubes  in  ita  prugreas,  and  pretaei  forcibly  against 
the  wooden  wheels,  which,  binding  lightly  upon 
the  curves,  present  a  barrier  to  iha  parage  ofthe 


column  of  condensed  air  shall  be  aet  in  mo 
but   that  the  centre  beam  shall  be  hollow, 
aerve  ai  a  receptacle  or  store  for  condensatio 
that  the  air  shall  be  letou 
(within  the 

tubing,  by  meant  or  a  lyaiBQj  ui  vbjveb,  wuicu  luay 
or  may  not  be  opened,  at  the  will  of  the  en;jineer, 
during  the  paasing  oflhe  train." 

Tint  i>  enectecTby  an  arrangement  in  the  farm 
of  a  akale,' pressing  on  elastic  upright  vaUesalin- 
tenrala  in  the  beam,  but  which  majr  ba  lenwed  up 


atwill,  lorunclaaraflhem.  The  carnaga,  with 
two  persons  on  it,  ia  propelled  with  great  apead 
(he  whole  leugirinnhn  gallery;  Ihe  lengtboftha 
lube  for  the  inflating  moring  power  being  ddIt 
about  twelve  feel.— Zi't.  Gai. 


"Out 


t  Nai 


flallen<:d 


VIB    OV    AUSTHALII,"     Br    Hl 

Eyre  it  of  opinion  Ibti  the  na- 
.uiLraiiB  present  a  striking  resemblanca 
her  in  physical  appearance  and  ttnic- 
general  character,  Dnblts,  and  puraiuta. 
is  well  buill  and  muscular,  and  from 
feet  in  height.  His  skull  it  thick  and 
bis  forehead  hold  ;  his  eyes^wbich 
are  ■iige,  black,  and  expressive— sunk  ;  httiKwe 
flallened,  and  bia  muulb  wide;  bis  lipt  rather 
thick  ;  his  teeth  perfect  and  beautiful,  though  in 
the  dental  arTangement  in  many,  a  difference  ax- 
iats  between  the  incisor  and  canina  teeth ;  hie 
chest  it  broad  and  deep  ;  his  carriage  erect,  and 
there  is  contiderable  natural  grace  and  dignity  oT 
demeanor.  A  tingle  garment  only  is  worn,  mad* 
in  the  form  ofan  oblong  cloak  or  covtrtel  of  tha 
tkina  of  Iha  oposium,  Ihe  kangaroo,  or  the  willa- 
bie^and,  where  animals  are  acarce,  of  an  ioga- 
niously  manufactured  article  of  seaweed  or  ruab- 
es,  and  is  very  becoming.  It  has  the  fur  oulwardm, 
and  is  thrown  over  the  back  and  leEl  shoulder, 
and  pinned  on  in  front  with  a  little  wooden  peg. 
The  i.pen  part  is  opposite  the  right  side,  ao  a*  lo 
leave,  in  the  man,  ifae  right  arm  and  shoulder 
bars.  The  character  of  the  Australian  is  fnnk, 
open,  and  confiding;  and  when  nnce  on  tennsof 
friendship,  has  a  freedom  and  rearleasnets  thai 
would  give  little  countenance  to  the  impresdon 
so  generally  entertained  of  hit  treachery.  Hbt~ 
ing  no  vessels  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
Gre,  they  are  unaoouainted  with  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  boiling;  their  culinary  operstiona  are, 
therefore,  confined  to  broiling,  baking,  and  ateim- 
ing.  Cannibalism  doea  not  appear  lo  prevail  «>• 
(ensively  through  the  conlinuni,  though  it  eiiau 
in  afew  tribes.  The  following  account  waggivan 
to  Hr.  Eyre,  by  tbe  nativei  of  the  Hurray,  of 
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their  idea  of  the  creation : — That  there  are  four 
individuals  living  up  among  the  clouds,  called 
Nooreele,  consisting  of  a  father  and  bis  three 
male  children,  but  therm  Is  no  mother.  The  fa- 
ther is  all-powerful,  and  of  a  benevolent  charac- 
ter.  He  made  the  trees,  seas,  waters,  &c. ;  gave 
nann«s  to  every  thing  and  place  ;  settled  the  na- 
tives in  their  different  districts,  telling  each  tribe 
they  were  to  inhabit  such  and  such  localities,  and 
vrere  to  speak  such  and  such  languages.  The 
Nooreeie  never  die,  and  the  souls  (/udAo,  literally 
a  shadow)  of  dead  natives  will  go  up  and  join 
them  in  the  skies,  and  will  never  die  again. 
Other  tribes  give  an  account  of  a  serpent  of  im- 
mense size,  and  inhabiting  high  rocky  mountains, 
which,  they  say,  produced  creation  by  a  blow  of 
his  tail.  The  Australian  believes  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft.  The  ceremonies  and  superstitions  uf 
the  natives  are  numerous,  and  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  The  modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
vary  creatly,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  district 
and  tiie  age  of  the  deceased — simple  burial,  the 
burning  of  the  body,  the  drying  of  the  body  in 
the  sun  until  it  is  mummied,  are  all  had  recourse 
to.  The  lamentations  for  the  dead  do  not  termi- 
nate with  the  burial ;  frequently  they  are  renewed 
at  intervals  by  the  women,  during  late  hours  of 
the  night,  or  some  hours  before  daybreak  ;  and 
piercinely  as  these  cries  strike  upon  the  traveller 
m  the  lonely  woods,  if  raised  suddenly,  or  very 
near  him,  yet,  mellowed  by  distance,  they  are 
soothing  and  pleasing. —  Lit.  Gaz. 


LiTF.RART   AnriquiTixs  OF    Algeria. —  The 
libraries  of  Algeria  have  just  been  the  subject  of 
a  report  to  M.  le  Ministre  Tlnstruction  Publiquc, 
by  M.  Slane,  on  a  scientific  mission  in  Africa.  We 
are  indebted  to  L'Epoque  for  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — The  library  at  Algiers  contains  nearly 
seven  hundred  Arabic  manuscripts,  collected  fur 
the  most  part  from  the  remains  of  the  public  li- 
braries attached  to  ihe  mosques  at  Constantine  ; 
and  chiefly,  therefore,  treatises  on  the  religion  and 
laws  of  the  Mussulman.     In  fact,  M.  Slane  found 
there  the  principal  commentaries  on  the  Koran, 
several  works  on  the  traditions  of  Mahomet,  one 
of  the  four  bases  of  Mussulman  jurisprudence,  and 
many  essays  on  the  laws  Ann^/e  ana  nudikUe.  He 
noticed,  above  all,  several  copies  of  the  Mokhlasir 
of  SidiKhatil,  an  abridgment  of  the  jurisprudence 
which  prevailed  in  all  Southern  Africa;  the  great 
and  little  commentary  of  el-Kharchion,  the  same 
compilation  ;  the  commentary   of  Abd-el-Buki, 
&c.     Historical,  scientific,  and   literary   works 
were  rare,  but  they  were  in  general  of  nigh  im- 
portance.    Such  are  the  fragment  of  the  Annals 
of  Taberi,  the  anonymous  History  of  the  Abba- 
sides,  the  Life  of  the  Soufis  by  el-Menani,  th.e 
three  incomplete  historical  volumes  entitled  Kit- 
dnel-Aghini.     M.  Slane  mentions  further,  a  col- 
lection of  treatises  on  the  works  of  the  Greek 
mathematicians ;  the  explanation  of  the  t^-rms  of 
Mussulmanic  law ;  a  dictionary  of  the  meaning  of 
obscure  words  and  expressions  met  with  in  trans- 
lations ;    another  tlictionary  by   ths   celebrated 
Zamakhcheri,  containing  the  definition  of  obso- 
lete Arabic  words ;  and   an   excellent   work  of 
Soyouti,  in  which  this  pol^graphist  gives  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  ptincipal  Arab  philosophers 
and  grammarians.    Two  beautiful  collections  of 
manuscripts  have   happily   escaped  the  general 
destruction :  one  belongs  to  the  Cid  Hammouda, 
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